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Today's Topics:

		  Books - Bear & Crichton & Philip Kerr &
                          Kim Stanley Robinson (7 msgs) & 
                          Simak & Williams

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 09:23:33 GMT
From: davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GREG BEAR

noir@netcom.com (Noel Ang) writes:
>Is everybody purposely avoiding mention of Bear's sequel to the Forge of
>God, Anvil of Stars?  I thought the book would have read well at 3/4s its
>length, but otherwise the story was satisfying.

I thought it read well at its full length, but I'll agree that it would
have been better a little shorter.  Some parts were a bit slow.  On the
whole, though, it's one of my favourite Bear books - in fact, I preferred
it to Queen of Angels (which was quite an experience in its own way).
Anvil of Stars had lots of neat tech ideas, and I guess that's what I look
for in hard SF.  You need a good story as well, of course, to make a good
book, but the premise of Anvil of Stars was pretty good.

I'd give it a 9/10, where Eon gets a 10, on my personal scale.

David Meiklejohn
davidme@dpi.qld.gov.au

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 17:25:12 GMT
From: randym@eskimo.com (Randall H. Moeller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jurassic Park *Before* Crichton?

(This is being posted for a friend, Randall Moeller (randym@eskimo.com).

Please send email to randym@eskimo.com .

   In the book "Nature's End" by Whitley Streiber and James Kunetka (Warner
paperback, 1986) there are two very interesting points:

   1) On page 82, a geneticist mentions his old job "regenerating archaic
specimens trapped in amber."

   2) On page 100, a woman points out that people in the 20th century "knew
nothing about Jurassic Park."

   The obvious punch line is that Crichton's dinosaur book came out five
years later.  It's hardly plagiarism, because even if Crichton read
"Nature's End" the "theft" is quite minimal.  I just think it's interesting
that a) this book might have inspired Crichton's, or b) Crichton never read
it, in which case two SF authors independently came up with the same name
for a theme park with dinosaurs.

Randall Moeller

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 06:43:51 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: __A Philosophical Investigation__ by Philip Kerr    Book Review

	       A Philosophical Investigation by Philip Kerr
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

   London 2013.  Genetic typing has allowed the British government to
identify men with a predisposition to serial killing.  Now, someone is
going around murdering all the men on the list!  Thus is the setting for
Kerr's __A Philosophical Investigation__.

   As a science fiction work, Kerr has painted a very believable future
with a variety of insights on the day-to-day ramifications of modern
technology.  Gene typing allowing the government to identify potential
serial killers could be used for nefarious purposes by an over zealous
government.  In this case Kerr avoids the "big brother" syndrome, instead
showing that the existence of this information becomes dangerous, despite
the government's humane intentions.  An example of the everyday affect of
new technology: a female detective gets a call in the middle of the night
from a colleague, answering her picta-phone without thinking she
inadvertently exposes herself and the caller makes a lecherous comment
about her breasts.  Homosexuals now use a new, thicker condom less likely
to break.  Overuse of "reality approximation devices" (virtual reality), is
likened to the overuse of LSD; many who overuse such devices begin to lose
touch with reality.  None of these tidbits are at all central to the story,
but along with other small insights, build up a believable future
environment.

   Readers will recognize many of the developments in 2013 London, both
technologically and socially.  Women continue to advance in social
equality.  Cynically Kerr depicts governmental organizations, such as
police forces, as being forced to accept women equally.  One British
Minister is a black female but a former Olympic sprinter with good looks,
which no doubt immensely helped her raise to this position.  Again a
pessimistic, although realistic, depiction of the social advancement of
women.  While the women may not always be looked upon as equals by their
male colleagues, they continue to prove themselves the equal of men in most
cases, and in some tasks they are deemed even better.

   Unfortunately, as a mystery novel, _A Philosophical Investigation_ does
not come off as well.  Kerr could have done much more to add to the
suspense of the novel.  The culprit is found out early on and the
conclusion seems preordained from that point forward.  The tracking and
catching of the killer is mildly entertaining at times but for the most
part is mundane.

   The real strength of this book lies in its setting and the creation of a
recognizable 2013.  Kerr's understanding of the ramifications of
technological advances allows him to depict the use of technology in a
realistic, day-to-day fashion that is not common in the science fiction
genre.  The plot and story itself are less satisfying but there is enough
of interest here to entertain the casual reader.

Title:     A Philosophical Investigation
Author:    Philip Kerr
City:      New York
Date:      1992
Publisher: Farrar, Straus, Giroux  $20.00 (hbk)
Order Number:NO ISBN 
Pages:     329
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Date: 25 Jun 93 23:20:18 GMT
From: salter@netcom.com (David Ian Salter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Map of _Red Mars_

Am I the only one who found the map printed in the front of Kim Stanley
Robinson's _Red Mars_ to be less than helpful?  I'm no stranger to
topographic maps, but I just can't make sense of this one.  The background
lines depicting (apparently) craters don't seem to jibe with the text's
descriptions of Martian topography.  And where are the various canyons?
The place names seem to have been printed in the appropriate positions, but
the same can't be said for the topographic indications.  This is a shame,
as I found myself continuously referring back to the map as I read the book
(presumably the reason for its inclusion), only to return to the text
unenlightened.

What am I missing here?

(Yes, I know I could go out and purchase a separate map of Mars, which I
may very well do, but that's not the point.)

BTW, my feelings about the map in no way reflect my feelings about the
novel, which impressed me as a solidly-written piece of SF.

David Ian Salter
salter@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 02:40:36 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Map of _Red Mars_

salter@netcom.com (David Ian Salter) writes:
> Am I the only one who found the map printed in the front of Kim Stanley
> Robinson's _Red Mars_ to be less than helpful?  I'm no stranger to
> topographic maps, but I just can't make sense of this one.

[shortcomings of map deleted]

> What am I missing here?
 
 You're not missing anything. It's a lousy map. 
 
> (Yes, I know I could go out and purchase a separate map of Mars, which I
>may very well do, but that's not the point.)
 
 It'd probably be a good idea. I was only able to keep from becoming lost
because I've got a copy of the 1976 USGS 1:25,000,000 map of Mars on my
wall, and because I'm already fairly familiar with Martian geography (I
refuse to use the ugly "areography") from a planetary geology course and
several previous Mars novels.
 
 For anyone who feels confused by descriptions of Martian scenery, I highly
recommend that map, which can be ordered either through the USGS or Sky and
Telescope magazine for a reasonable price. It's about 24"x36", and shows
all of the prominent Martian features with shading and contour lines. This
was the map compiled from Mariner photos and used when planning the Viking
landings.

> BTW, my feelings about the map in no way reflect my feelings about the
> novel, which impressed me as a solidly-written piece of SF.
 
 Ditto. I hope it gets the Hugo.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 03:51:37 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Map of _Red Mars_

salter@netcom.com (David Ian Salter) writes:
>Am I the only one who found the map printed in the front of Kim Stanley
>Robinson's _Red Mars_ to be less than helpful?  I'm no stranger to
>topographic maps, but I just can't make sense of this one.  The
>
>What am I missing here?

The map is mediocre to begin with, but it doesn't help any that the
topography seems to be printed left/right reversed with respect to the
labels.  I couldn't say which is correct in an absolute sense, but I would
guess it's easier to invert the plate for the topography and not notice it
than it would be to mess up and print the labels backwards somehow.

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 04:03:16 GMT
From: rickert@cco.caltech.edu (Keith Warren Rickert)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Map of _Red Mars_

Speaking of Red Mars, did anyone find any similarities between it and David
Brin/Greg Benford's Heart of the Comet?  I found it quite reminiscent of it
in sections, although I think I prefer Red Mars in general.

Keith

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 04:59:40 GMT
From: salter@netcom.com (David Ian Salter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Map of _Red Mars_

Ethan A Merritt (merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu) wrote:
> The map is mediocre to begin with, but it doesn't help any that the
> topography seems to be printed left/right reversed with respect to the
> labels.  I couldn't say which is correct in an absolute sense, but I
> would guess it's easier to invert the plate for the topography and not
> notice it than it would be to mess up and print the labels backwards
> somehow.

Eureka!  That's it!  The map's upside down!  I don't know why I didn't
realize it before.  Thank you, thank you, thank you!  Now life makes sense
again.

David Ian Salter
salter@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 06:34:02 GMT
From: Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Map of _Red Mars_

I share David Salter's feelings of frustration about the map; let's hope
future editions give us a better one, especially when the topography really
changes (as it must) in Green Mars and Blue Mars.

And yes, the novel is solid enough, but its sheer ambition demands
judgement by higher standards than most. I loved it, but could have loved
it more if only:

If only Robinson explained the economics behind the original expedition,
and the political circumstances that enabled an increasingly shaky Earth to
invest so much in putting 100 people on Mars.

If only the characters had more of a past.

If only we knew how a *really* shaky planet could afford to ship a million
people to Mars, and import all kinds of minerals more cheaply than mining
them on Earth.

If only the "Transnationals" were real organizations with real employees
and real motivations, instead of being a convenient source of conflict.

And if only Mars had offered some real surprises: new diseases, new
inspirations, new values...Robinson's vision of development is too tidy
somehow.

Nevertheless, most current SF never rises to the level of this novel, and
therefore doesn't incur real criticism.

Crawford Kilian
Communications Department   
Capilano College
North Vancouver BC Canada V7J 3H5
Usenet: Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca
Internet: ckilian@first.etc.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 09:59:18 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Map of _Red Mars_

   It wasn't KSR but Bantam's production department that did the map. But
the problem is internal to the map itself: the pictures of the topography
do not match the labeling. For instance, if you look in the upper left
corner where it says "Olympus Mons" you will see a very disappointing
rendition of the solar system's largest volcano. Look at the spot in the
upper right, where the label would be if its position were reflected about
the Y axis, and you will see just under the words "Elysium Planitia" a
picture of what looks like a very large mountain.  Repeat this process for
everything in the picture.

   Basically, there were two transparent overlays used: one for the labels
and one for the topography. One of them got flipped.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 19:08:36 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Clifford Simak

		      Belated Reviews: Clifford Simak

Clifford Simak's science fiction career spanned close to half a century,
with his best-known work appearing in the forties, fifties, and sixties.
His work stands up better today than that of most early sf writers.  Simak
is as likely as any of his contemporaries to have bug-eyed monsters land on
Earth, but *his* BEMs would probably land in rural Minnesota, and end up
discussing their difficulties with some locals over a large stack of
pancakes.  Simak's sf uses technology, but unlike that of many of his
contemporaries, it isn't *about* technology.  Star ships or genetic
engineering might cause the central problem of a book, but the story itself
would be about ordinary people dealing with that problem.  And the story
would be written with a skill which most of the same contemporaries (to put
it bluntly) lacked.  Among Simak's better-known books are:

Way Station (****).  Enoch Wallace is a recluse, keeping to himself, except
for regular short walks.  His neighbors are used to these walks.  After
all, he's been taking them since he came back from the Civil War.  It's
harder, than it used to be, though, to mind one's own business and be left
alone, and eventually his longevity is noticed in Washington.
Investigators find that the family plot has one grave more than it should,
and that the one buried in it isn't human.  The investigators couldn't know
that the kin of the deceased would notice that the grave was disturbed.

Time is the Simplest Thing (****-).  In the world of the near-future,
telepaths search the stars for beings from whom they can acquire new
technologies and ideas.  There is always the risk of coming back changed.
Shepherd Blaine is one of the top explorers, until the day he
telepathically encounters a friendly creature who says "Hi pal, I trade
with you my mind."  On his return, he decides not to wait around for his
employers to find out that he's 'gone alien', and flees into the wider
world, in which paranormals are feared and hated by the normal majority.

City (***) is a set of linked short stories.  The title is that of the
first story, which sets the stage - a world where high technology and
plenty have made cities obsolete.  Subsequent stories introduce a family
which has created and nurtured genetically-engineered intelligent dogs.
When most of humanity abandons Earth, the dogs stay to inherit.  Other
players in this saga are a mutant branch of humanity that takes its own
path, a disturbingly intelligent colony of ants, and the robot who is
present over the centuries spanned by these stories.  Most of the stories
were written between 1944 and 1951, with an epilogue appearing in 1973.

The Werewolf Principle (***+) features Andrew Blake, a space explorer who
returns to Earth after an absence of centuries.  Only, the Andrew Blake who
returns discovers within himself the capacity to turn into two alien
creatures from his travels.  His hosts find this disconcerting.

Many of Simak's books are closer to the fantasy side of the fence,
including The Goblin Reservation (**), which is about what the title
implies, and Out of Their Minds (**), an amusing novel in which our myths
and fairy tales take objective reality.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 05:24:28 GMT
From: dclinton@world.std.com (DeWitt Clinton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Memory, Sorrow and Thorn

   Just yesterday I read "Stone of Farewell", the second book of Tad
William's impressive trilogy "Memory, Sorrow and Thorn".  This book made a
number of references to the Sithi game Shent.  As I read this I was
thinking about how cool a game this might actually be, as the author
describes it as a game that is very easy to "win" but in which the real
enjoyment is in going deeper into the whole rational behind why we play
games.
   Perhaps someone out there has made up rules for the game Shent.  Perhaps
even Tad Williams himself has written some.  In any case, if anyone knows
of rules for Shent, or feels up to the task of inventing some, I would be
very interested in hearing their thoughts.
   By the way, has anyone gotten their hands on book three yet?  My library
has it reserved for the next month and I want to know whether or not to go
and buy my own copy.  Thanks for your replies!

DeWitt
dclinton@world.std.com
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Thursday, 1 Jul 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 375

Today's Topics:

      Books - Stephenson & van Vogt & Watson & Zahn & Norse Mythos &
              Encyclopedia of Science Fiction & Masters of Solitude

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 93 00:25:06 GMT
From: wex@media.mit.edu ("Alan (Gesture Man) Wexelblat")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of SNOW CRASH

				Snow Crash
			    by Neal Stephenson
			 Review by Alan Wexelblat

[Warning!  Contains major spoilers.  If you haven't read the book, go read
it.  If you have, this review tells you what I thought of it.  -AW]

Sigh.  I wonder if I'm turning into an old curmudgeon, or if I just like
committing heresy.  Back in the Bad Old Days (tm) I ranted and raved in
praise of a bunch of writers almost no one had heard of: Gibson, Sterling,
Cadigan.  These days that stuff is old hat.  It's bloody everywhere, from
the cover of TIME magazine to the latest Billy Idol album (inspired by
reading and talking with Gibson).  Of course, the pop-cyberpunk wave is
about 8 years behind the times, but hey, that's not so bad.

These days, the Really Cool d00dz (also tm) have a different totem on which
to fetishize: Neal Stephenson and his dissection of post-Reagan
techno-culture, SNOW CRASH.  Everyone I talk to is raving about this book,
even some of the people who can't stomach Gibson.  "Cyberpunk with a sense
of humor" is the oft-repeated phrase.  Yeah, the book is funny in places.
In a way it's like Tom Robbins meets John Shirley.  Stephenson takes the
mini-mall, techno-freak, MTV generation and grows it like a culture in a
Petri dish until it encompasses his world.  His alternate-present America
is franchise city from coast to coast.

Into it he throws an aging hacker/ronin, Hiro Protagonist, and a young
skateboarding Kourier, Y.T.  These two, backed by the forces of Good (the
Mafia, Mr. Lee's Greater Hong Kong, etc) battle the forces of Evil
(primarily L. Bob Rife and his church, but aided by a seemingly-invincible
Inuit assassin whose sole goal in life is to nuke America).

For the first couple hundred pages of the book, Stephenson rocks along,
describing how Hiro gets in trouble with the Mafia and YT bails him out,
describing the Metaverse (Stephenson's version of cyberspace), and
generally setting the plot up.  I liked this part of the book; it seems to
be the part that most people talk about when they rave about how cool SNOW
CRASH is.

And it is pretty cool.  Stephenson has enough techie background that he
makes his Metaverse pretty real (although he glosses over "minor" problems
like, what is the form of input used by people who have only goggles for an
interface?).  And I do like the way Stephenson makes "hypercard" into a
generic noun for any hypermedia stack-like object.  He does make some big
errors, though, like the point of black-and-white avatars.  The quality of
how you look to me in the Metaverse won't depend on your input hardware
nearly as much as it will on my output hardware.  I can create on a crappy
VGA PC code for some images which will look phenomenal on a top-of-the-line
SGI.

But then there's the last 200 or so pages of the book.  The part where the
plot is actually supposed to be developed.  This is where the book just
falls down and dies.  It becomes a lesson in Sumerian-era history, complete
with page after page of stultifying info dump given by a Librarian which is
supposed to be able to do historical research but can't even understand
simple analogies (yeah, right).

Now, I have to admit that the parallels Stephenson draws between the plots
of the legends of Enki and SNOW CRASH's plot are very clever.  But he
totally undercuts his work by not allowing the reader to figure out any of
this for herself.  Instead, Hiro explains it all by talking back to the
Librarian, showing point-for-point how it's supposed to work.  It feels to
me like Stephenson doesn't have enough confidence either in himself or in
his readers.

The ending is also a big letdown.  Stephenson doesn't seem to have the guts
to kill off any of the major characters.  The confrontation between Raven
and Hiro - which is supposedly set up to be a grand payback for what
happened to their fathers, fizzles to an anticlimax and Raven vs. Uncle
Enzo also ends in a draw.  The problem is that Raven is working for the bad
guys (and really is one in some ways).  So if he wins (as he should, given
how invincible Stephenson made him), what does that say?  It looks like the
author didn't have the courage of his characters, when it came down to it.

So what does that mean?  That I think this is a bad book?  No, I don't
think that.  I think it's part of a literature grounded in the reality of
the 90s, the way cyberpunk was grounded in the 80s reality.  It's a book
with flaws, and I just wish people would stop raving about it like it was
the greatest thing since... well, since NEUROMANCER.

Title:     Snow Crash
Author:    Neal Stephenson
Publisher: Bantam/Spectra SF Paperback
Order Number:ISBN 0-553-56261-4
Date:      1992
Comments:  $5.99
Pages:     468 pp
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Date: 23 Jun 93 02:03:03 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: AE Van Vogt

		Belated Reviews:  A.E. Van Vogt

AE Van Vogt's most popular works appeared in the forties and fifties (after
which he was sidetracked).  They varied widely and imaginatively in terms
of setting, but most typically followed a protagonist of superhuman
abilities, or extra-ordinary competence, as he came into his powers.  The
focus was on the plot and on the plot devices, rather than on the growth of
the protagonist: Van Vogt wrote stories that were weak in characterization
and character development, for an audience didn't much value them.  His
best books include:

Slan (***).  An early superior-mutants-in-hiding novel.  Slans are the next
evolutionary step - super-intelligent, telepathic, and possessing
betraying (but concealable) antennae.  Ordinary humans tend to kill them
when they find them - as Jommy Cross's parents are killed when he is a
child Cross himself escapes, and spends his next years hiding, growing in
power (and developing superscientific gizmos), cautiously seeking other
Slans.

The Weapon Shops of Isher (***).  The Earth of the future is one that could
be a high-tech dystopia, with an unsentimental Imperial government and
largely-unfettered corporations.  The weapons shops provide a mitigating,
somewhat anarchic counterbalance: They sell weapons which represent better
technology than the government can muster, can only be used defensively,
and make it very difficult to coerce their users.  The story, involving a
conflict between the Imperium and the weapon shops, some involuntary time
travel, and an extremely *lucky* young man who goes to the big city, serves
primarily as a vehicle for a tour of this future world.  A sequel, "The
Weapon Makers" (**), focuses upon the secret immortal who works behind the
scenes to maintain the balance between the Imperium and the weapon shops,
and who only makes a brief appearance in the first book.

Empire of the Atom (***-).  An early sword-and-spaceship novel.  In this
post-holocaust world, humanity is struggling back up.  Soldiers fight with
swords, and spaceships (simple-to-use handicraft whose principles are no
longer understood) carry them between planets which were terraformed during
the lost golden age.  Clane Linn is a slightly radiation-damaged mutant -
brilliant, physically frail, born to Earth's ruling family.  This book
follows his survival of family intrigues, his rise from obscurity, and the
start of his accession to power.  A sequel, "The Wizard of Linn" (**), adds
an interstellar scope to the story, as Clane discovers the secrets behind
the collapse of the earlier golden age.

World of Null-A (**+).  The world of null-A is a future Earth that has
developed a non-Aristotelian (hence the name) discipline of thought.
(Since Van Vogt never developed such a discipline in reality, his
descriptions are necessarily evocative, rather than informative, but for
plot purposes it amounts to Clear Thinking.)  Clear thinking is not as
wide-spread as it might be, so there is still scope for intrigues and
political machinations.  Into the midst of these intrigues is thrust
Gosseyn, a man with unusual abilities, memories which turn out to be false,
and a peculiar serial immortality.  The book ends with his discovery of a
key secret about himself.  The story is continued, on a broader galactic
stage in "Players of Null-A", also published as "Pawns of Null-A" (**+).  A
further sequel, "Null-A 3", was published decades later, and isn't very
good.

The Voyage of the Space Beagle (**+).  This book is an early link in the
chain of development and inspiration that led to "Star Trek" (and "Alien").
It is made up of linked stories about a space-going 'Beagle' and its long-
term mission of exploration.  The spaceship keeps meeting monsters that
want to (and can) kill everybody on board the ship, and having to overcome
them though clever gimmicks.  The stories are weakened by a couple of
intellectual plot devices that serve more as straight jackets:
Understanding monsters through Toynbean historical analysis, and Nexialism.
(Nexialism is an imaginary discipline which comes from the same stable as
General Systems Theory.  What it amounts to in practice is that the ship's
Nexialist is the one who comes up with the clever gimmick to defeat the
monster.)

If these books appeal, you might also try "The War Against the Rull" (**),
"The Mind Cage" (**), "The Beast" (**), "Rogue Ship" (**), The Silkie (**),
and (with E. Mayne Hull) "Planets for Sale" (**).

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 06:18:17 GMT
From: dpapp@muskwa.ucs.ualberta.ca (Papp Denis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Inquisitor by Ian Watson

 A while ago I received and read book 1 of the Warhammer 4000 Inquisitor
series by Ian Watson.  (published by Games Workshop - yeah, sounds like a
bad place to get a book from!  but Ian Watson is a pretty good writer.)
  Anyway I was interested by it and I am still waiting for books 2+, but I
don't think I CAN get it around here.
  Anyone know anything about books 2+ of that series?  Are they out?  Will
they come out later?  How can I get them?

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 01:31:40 GMT
From: greco@sparc0a.cs.uiuc.edu (Steven Greco)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Timothy Zahn "Last Command" signing in Illinois

I just wanted to remind everyone that Star Wars author Timothy Zahn will be
signing copies of his latest Star Wars book "The Last Command" in
Champaign, Illinois on this coming Saturday (3rd). The time will be 1pm.

The store is:

   Pages for All Ages Bookstore
   1749 W. Kirby Ave.
   Champaign, IL 61821
   1-800-228-7243
   	or
   1-217-351-7243

You can call there if you have any questions, or pre-order signed copies if
you cannot attend.

I'll be happy to answer any questions.

See you there!

Steven Greco
greco@cs.uiuc.edu
s-greco@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 16:23:44 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Books Based on Northern Mythos -- Afterthought

I was thinking the other day about the recent thread on sf/f based on
northern mythoi, and realized that one of the better ones had been left
out: "Travel Light", by Naomi Mitchison, about a girl who gets tangled up
with dragons and Valkyries at a time when dragons and Valkyries are
starting to go out of style.  Entertaining and thoughtful young-adult
fantasy.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 93 20:04:28 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Encyclopedia of Science Fiction

Expensive hobbies: I bought a copy of Clute and Nicholls, _The Encyclopedia
of Science Fiction, 2nd Ed._ I can't say I'm all that impressed by their
choice of layout for information in the entries, but the different
typefaces *almost* make up for it.

The research, as in a lot sf scholarship (and I use that term loosely), is
pretty shoddy.  The goofs I've spotted so far fall into a variety of
categories: errors in biographical info, errors in listing series contents,
errors in plot synopses, deceptive plot synopses.  Birth information for
author entries is extremely spotty.  Cross-references into thematic entries
(e.g. libertarian sf) are far more extensive than cross-references out (but
this is a general complaint I have with xrefs in texts which will probably
never be satisfied until we have thorough-going hypertext capability in
e-form).

On the plus side, it seems to be pretty comprehensive, at least as long as
you're looking for *book* information.  Just not very accurate.

Two hours looking through my copy revealed the following:

Only entries not found, that I looked for: Neal Stephenson, and Pauline
Ashwell.  Completely understandable.

Under "Steve Perry", _The Albino Knife_ is listed separately from the rest
of the Matador sequence and, instead, is listed with the Conan books.
Under _Steven Brust_, _Brokedown Palace_ is listed separately from the rest
of the Taltos universe.

Robinson's birth name is incorrectly given as Paul.  They also state that
Spider is "possibly" his legal name (it has been for a while now).

In the description of Alis Rasmussen's Highroad Trilogy, we find:

   "whose involvement in music is infectiously presented and whose search
   for a full life keeps the tale moving"

referring to the protagonist.  This is bizarre - the music was a running
gag, a means of communcation.  Her *involvement* was in the martial arts.
And she's not searching for a full life - she was looking for her sensei,
and then revenging his murder by fomenting revolution.  Did they read
different books than me?

Slightly incorrect plot descriptions are pervasive: Armageddon Blues
("discovery of a time machine left by aliens" - she *stole* it from them);
the 2nd awakening (when a cure *was* possible, but unacceptable) is elided
in the description of Godwhale; the synopsis of The Witling is, at minimum,
deceptive.  The description of "True Names" is inaccurate (paranormal?
what?).

I did not, however, find only bad things.  The Neil Gaiman entry is
excellent and surprisingly complete - until I noticed the comment that he
co-wrote the Graphic Novel entry for the Encyclopedia.

There are unattributed Campbellisms in the section on mythology, and
Zelazny.  If closer inspection shows that these are pervasive, I could
probably work up some annoyance over this.

Since I mostly read author entries, I can't say a lot about the film
reviews.  But I did think it odd that they slammed Buckaroo without
mentioning the cult following, and the avidity with which the Rauch
novelization is pursued.  (Maltin did through several editions, but
eventually a review recognizing the cult appeal of the film started
appearing in, I think, 1992.) This in the face of apparently not disliking
Spacehunter (a truly silly film starring Peter Strauss and Molly Ringwald
and generally pretty forgettable).

A friend of mine, after reading a handful of entries, commented that the
style of the entries was much more suggestive of a Guide, than an
Encyclopedia.  Indeed, a great deal of my annoyance would disappear if this
volume was not called an Encyclopedia.  It is insufficiently accurate (and
insufficiently detailed) to merit that term.  And I fully plan on telling
the authors and publishers so in a letter.  At a minimum, I'd like an
errata sheet, er, pamphlet.  OK.  Maybe they could publish a yearbook in
paperback form.

So, unless you compulsively collect sf reference works, you can probably
find a better use for your $70+.  (Which isn't to say I'm returning my
copy.  Just because the only game in town is crummy doesn't mean I'm going
to stop playing.  I'm not that smart.)

And on a completely other note, Dani Zweig's recommendation of _Way
Station_ by Clifford Simak was a wonderful one.  Thanks!  :-)

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 93 18:58:57 GMT
From: SUSANMC@nervm.nerdc.ufl.edu (Susan McIntosh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Masters of Solitude sequel?

I have been looking for quite a while now for the sequel to _Masters of
Solitude_ by Parke Godwin and Marvin Kaye.  The back cover of my copy of
Masters.. says to watch for the sequel (called _Wintermind_ ??), but I've
not been able to find hide nor hair of it.  Was there indeed a sequel
printed and if so, is it worth reading?  I quite enjoyed the first book;
interesting post-apocalypse world and good plot twists.
 
Susan

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Libraries in SF (3 msgs) &
                            Encyclopedia of SF (3 msgs) &
                            Masters of Solitude (3 msgs) &
                            Early Fantasy (2 msgs) &
                            The Elfbane

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 11:42:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Librarian and Libraries in SF and Fantasy

Melinda Rose (mlr@stan.xx.swin.oz.au) writes:
>Can anyone tell me about the appearance of librarians and libraries in SF
>and fantasy?

Another place that a library pops up is in Andre Norton's Witch world
books.  I think that THREE FROM THE WITCH WORLD is the first book that
contains mention of the library of Lormt, The library itself becomes the
central theme of the CHRONICLES/joint author books; STORMS OF VICTORY,
FLIGHT OF VENGEANCE, and a planned third book. There is also a short story
in the anthology, TALES OF THE WITCH WORLD (1,2 or 3) where the major
character is the driver/librarian of a BookMobile.  I remember the story as
being called 'Night of the Puma' but not positively.

(The memory is the second thing to go and I can't remember what the first
is.)

Irene Harrison
IRH@UTRC.UTC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 12:41:01 GMT
From: an942@yfn.ysu.edu (Josh J. Kuritzky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Librarian and Libraries in SF and Fantasy

A digital librarian and library appear in SNOW CRASH by Neal
Stepheneson...  It's an excellent book, kind of a mixture of cyberpunk and
Thomas Pynchon...

J. Kuritzky          
ac388@freenet.buffalo.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 12:11:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Librarian and Libraries in SF and Fantasy

Corrections...

I checked my bookshelve last night.  The story with the Librarian (MLS) and
Andre Norton's Witch World is in:

CATFANTASTIC, Andre Norton & Martin H Greenberg (editors), 1989 DAW pap
"The Gate Of The Kittens," by Wilanne Schneider Belden.

Sorry about the memory failure.

Irene Harrison
IRH@UTRC.UTC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 10:05:24 GMT
From: pete@minster.york.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Encyclopedia of Science Fiction

Rebecca Crowley (rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com) wrote:
> So, unless you compulsively collect sf reference works, you can probably
> find a better use for your $70+.  (Which isn't to say I'm returning my
> copy.  Just because the only game in town is crummy doesn't mean I'm
> going to stop playing.  I'm not that smart.)

In comparison to the First Edition, I don't feel the Second is as well
laid-out or quite as carefully-researched. The style of the articles varies
more than in the First Edition as well. Yes, it is more of a sourcebook and
pointer to other works than the first edition, but I think that's an
inevitable function of the growth in SF scholarship in the years since the
First Edition.

However, it covers fifteen years' more SF than its predecessor and it's far
better on ``international'' (i.e. non-English-language) SF. I miss the
illustrations a bit, but the book would have been *even bigger* - as it is
I think a larger page size with fewer pages might have helped.

I think it's a lot better than the James Gunn ``New Encyclopedia Of SF'',
which is a little too cosy, American and fannish in the insular way (e.g.
the ridiculously inflammatory article on the mainstream and the rather
sniffy tone they take with mainstream writers of sf) and tends to ignore
minor authors rather than advising us to avoid them :-) but is a better
designed book in some respects.

I shall be `retiring' my copy of the first edition to the office, and
probably do the same with the JEG book - the second edition will replace
them both on my bookshelves at home (and will take up as much space!) when
I've finished leaving curry stains on it in an attempt to read it from
cover to cover.  (Well, if an author entry contains too many asterisks
indicating shared worlds/sharecropping I tend to skip it, on the basis that
I'd ignore the books it referenced anyway!)

Of course, I could moan that I paid ***eleven times*** as much for the
second edition as I did for the first (ok, my copy of the first is a
paperback and cost a fiver...) but, if it stops you buying three duff
hardback novels it's paid for itself!

Peter Fenelon
pete@minster.york.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 00:17:28 GMT
From: salter@netcom.com (David Ian Salter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Encyclopedia of Science Fiction

Rebecca Crowley (rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com) wrote:
> At a minimum, I'd like an errata sheet, er, pamphlet.

According to an article in the current issue of Locus (#389, page 74),
readers can request an 11 page errata sheet by writing to:

   Gordon Van Gelder, editor
   St. Martin's Press
   175 Fifth Avenue
   New York, NY 10010

In addition, those who have spotted errors in the 2nd edition should send
them to the same address.

David Ian Salter
salter@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 93 22:51:42 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Encyclopedia of Science Fiction

rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley) writes:
>Under _Steven Brust_, _Brokedown Palace_ is listed separately from the
>rest of the Taltos universe.

This is also perfectly understandable.  Unless you look very closely, it
does look like a totally different universe - the sky is different, there
are no Dragaereans, the gods are mostly different, etc.  Also, the story is
not linked to the Taltos stories, neither in style, or theme.  It would
probably be more misleading to list it with the Taltos stories than
separately.

David

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 12:09:07 GMT
From: tim@iss.nus.sg (Tim Poston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Masters of Solitude sequel?

Susan McIntosh (SUSANMC@nervm.nerdc.ufl.edu) wrote:
>I have been looking for quite a while now for the sequel to _Masters of
>Solitude_ by Parke Godwin and Marvin Kaye.  The back cover of my copy of
>Masters.. says to watch for the sequel (called _Wintermind_ ??), but I've
>not been able to find hide nor hair of it.  Was there indeed a sequel
>printed

Yes, not very long after.  I've mislaid my copy, so I can't post ISBN etc.
Wintermind was indeed the title.

> and if so, is it worth reading?

Yes, but not the equal of the first.  The menace is a state induced in
telepaths by (I think) isolation from the group, and/or vitamin deficiency;
rather hazy writing obscured whether the way the people related to it was
as ill-thought-out as it seemed.

Nothing to equal the first book's struggle against the worshippers of the
Dead God (Christ).

Tim

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 15:28:00 GMT
From: gulmez@vxcrna.cern.ch (GULMEZ,ERHAN/PPE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Masters of Solitude sequel?

I read somewhere that _Masters of Solitude_ and _Wintermind_ were supposed
to be the first two books in a planned trilogy. Anybody know what happened
to the third book in the trilogy? The owner of the Dangerous Visions
bookstore in LA thought that the third book was out, but she couldn't
remember the title. However, there is nothing listed in the BIP under
P.Godwin and/or M.Kaye. Thanks for any comments.

Erhan

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 18:38:06 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Masters of Solitude sequel?

gulmez@vxcrna.cern.ch (GULMEZ,ERHAN/PPE) writes:
> I read somewhere that _Masters of Solitude_ and _Wintermind_ were
> supposed to be the first two books in a planned trilogy. Anybody knows
> what happened to the third book in the trilogy? The owner of the
> Dangerous Visions bookstore in LA thought that the third book was out,
> but she couldn't remember the title. However, there is nothing listed in
> the BIP under P.Godwin and/or M.Kaye. Thanks for any comments.

I recall seeing another book written by Godwin and Kaye.  It *may* have
been the third in this series...  Have they done any other series together?

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 93 13:16:42 GMT
From: ddavis@cass.ma02.bull.com (Dave Davis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Early Fantasy (1900 - 1950) ?

Outstanding Questions: 

   What about the 'Gor' stories? Who wrote them and when?
   What about Bradbury? Any 'magic' stories in our period ?

   What about:
      Philip Jose Farmer 
      [Dates for these? Farmer is post 1950-, I'd swear]
      Baum (Oz and all that?)
      Douglas, Norman
      Barrie, JM (anything besides P_P?)
      Borges, J. (this would bring us into 
         non-English texts, but for now, wasn't some stuff in translation?)
				
[I'll do the authors in alpha order next time]

Off the map: 
   Burroughs (no magic)
   Thurber (fairy tale like; I could be wrong)
   Beagle (too late; publishes in 1960)

Thank you's to:  Raj Singh, Ailsa Jenkins, Dana Jacobsen, Scott Federhen,
   Michael Stemper, Bill Higgins, Tom Marazita, Kevin Samborn, and
   Dave Gempey.

See also: Imaginary_Worlds, Lin Carter. Ballentine Books, 1973.
   David Pringle , 100 Best Fantasy Novels (citation?)

First mentioned this time:

   - Nisbet, Elisabeth (1958-1924) Five children & it,
       The phoenix and the carpet, The story of the amulet, 1906
   -Jack Vance

      The Dying Earth , 1950.
      "I'll Build Your Dream Castle", Astounding, Sep 1947.
      "Phalid's Fate", Thrilling Wonder Stories, Dec 1946.
      "Planet of the Black Dust", Startling Stories, Summer 1946.
      "The World-Thinker", Thrilling Wonder Stories, Summer 1945.
	
   - Fritz Leiber
      Night's Black Agents (1947)
	
   -  Blackwood, Algernon 1920's - 
   - Milne, AA (I don't have the title yet ;  not a Pooh book 1917 )

   -Norton, Andre. Sword in sheath [by] Andre Norton. 1949
      The sword is drawn, by Andre Norton; 1944

The list so far:

I'm still looking for titles and dates for many of these.

   - JRRT (of course; The_Hobbit, 1937)
   - Eddison The_worm_ourboouros_ 1930-)
   - CSLewis (Narnia, taken as a whole; 1948 - )
   - Peake , Meryn Titus Groan, etc.; 1940- ? )
   - Lord Dunsany (1878-1957) The King of Elfland's Daughter
      Charwoman's_Shadow	(and many others)
   - Clark Aston Smith (fl. 1930 - 1936)
      [which books include magic?]
      The Double Shadow and Other Fantasies (1933) [C] [CB]
      Immortals of Mercury (1932) [CB]
      The White Sybil (1935) [C] [CB]
   - De Camp & Pratt: Harold Shea stories, recently assembled
         as _The Complete Compleat Enchanter_, (1941-1950)
      also, the Gavagan's Bar stories. 
      Land of Unreason, 1942

   - Fletcher Pratt (THE BLUE STAR, 1952; THE WELL OF THE UNICORN, 1948)
   - Howard, Robert E. (1906-1936) Many post-humous psubs.
       Skull-Face and Others (1946) Conan the Conquerer (1950)

   - Lovecraft, H.P., 1890-1937 (Many titles)

[What is the title of his overview of horror/gothic?]

   - Hodgson, William Hope. The Night Land, 1916
      House_on_the_Borderland (and many others)

   - Sylvia Townsend Warner, LOLLY WILLOWES (1926) KINGDOMS OF ELFIN
   - Hope Mirrlees (LUD-IN-THE-MIST, 1926)
   - Evangeline Walton (THE VIRGIN AND THE SWINE, aka THE ISLAND
      OF THE MIGHTY, 1936)
    -T. H. White  THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING 1939/1940)
      (S_in_the_Stone appeared earlier, I believe)
   - James Stephens (THE CROCK OF GOLD, 1912)
   - Andrew Lang (CHRONICLES OF PANTOUFLIA, 1889---
   - James Branch Cabell . 1879-1958) THE SILVER STALLION, 
      DOMNEI, THE HIGH PLACE, JURGEN (1919) 
      Gallantry, 1907)
   - Eleanor Wylie (THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW, 1925)

   - Charles Williams (1886-1945) War in Heaven" "Descent into Hell" 
      "Many Dimensions" "Place of the Lion" "Shadows of Ecstacy" 
      "The Greater Trumps" 

Also note: 

Fantasy was often published in "mainstream" magazines, such as THE NEW
YORKER, ARGOSY, even THE SATURDAY EVENING POST.  I have just bought an
anthology of stories from two pulps, FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES and
FANTASTIC NOVELS, which ran from 1939 and 1940 respectively to 1953 and
1951 respectively; it has stories by A. Merritt, Henry Kuttner (and let's
not forget C. L. Moore), E. F. Benson, Arthur Machen, Murray Leinster,
August Derleth, Theodore Sturgeon, William Tenn, Robert E. Howard, Robert
Bloch inter alia).

   [Fantasy_&_Science_Fiction began in 1949. Any others?]

   - Thorne Smith (1893-1934) 
      [Is there magic in these? Has anyone read them?]

   Dream's End (1927)
   The Glorious Pool (1934)
   Lazy Bear Lane (1931) [YA]
   The Night Life of the Gods (1931)
   Rain in the Doorway (1933)
   Skin and Bones (1933)
   The Stray Lamb (1929)
   Turnabout (1931)
   
   - Edward Arlington Robinson "Merlin" "Lancelot" and "Tristram". 
      (poems)

Dave Davis
ddavis@cass.bull.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 06:50:25 GMT
From: dgempey@cats.ucsc.edu (David Empey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Early Fantasy (1900 - 1950) ?

ddavis@cass.ma02.bull.com (Dave Davis) writes:
>Outstanding Questions: 

>   What about the 'Gor' stories? Who wrote them and when?

John Norman wrote them, from 60s to present. They're sexist filth of the
worst kink, er, kind. Also, they are badly written. Avoid them.

>   What about:
>      Philip Jose Farmer 
>         [Dates for these? Farmer is post 1950-, I'd swear]

Correct.

>      Baum (Oz and all that?)

What about Baum? His dates are, I believe, late 1890's to late 20's or erly
30's. If memory serves, _The Wonderful Wizard of OZ_ was written in 1901.
Other Baum titles:
   The Marvelous Land of Oz,
   A New Wonderland (aka The Magical Monarch of Mo)
   Dot and Tot of Merryland,
   The Master Key, (SF!)
   The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus,
   The Enchanted Isle of Yew (note the pun)
   Queen Zixi of Ix,
   John Dough and the Cherub,
   tons of Oz books.

Some of the Oz books are decidedly inferior. _Queen Zixi of Ix_, NOT an Oz
book, is arguably the best he ever wrote.

>   Barrie, JM (anything besides P_P?)
>   Borges, J. (this would bring us into 
>      non-English texts, but for now,
>      wasn't some stuff in translation?)

Yes, lots. E.G. _Universal History of Infamy_, _Labyrinths_, _Other
Inquisitions_, and a _Dictionary of Imaginary Beings_.  I think most of
this is post 1950, however.

>[I'll do the authors in alpha order next time]

>Off the map: 
>   Burroughs (no magic)

I think some of the Tarzan stories have magic, but I may be wrong.

>   Thurber (fairy tale like; I could be wrong)

Fairy tale satires; _The Thirteen Clocks_ should not be missed! But no, not
really fantasy in the Tolkienish way.

>   Beagle (too late; publishes in 1960)

>Thank you's to:  Raj Singh, Ailsa Jenkins, Dana Jacobsen, Scott Federhen,
>   Michael Stemper, Bill Higgins, Tom Marazita, Kevin Samborn, &
>   Dave Gempey.

EMPEY, please.

>See also: Imaginary_Worlds, Lin Carter. Ballentine Books, 1973.
>   David Pringle , 100 Best Fantasy Novels (citation?)

   _Modern Fantasy: the Hundred Best Novels_, David Pringle.
    Peter Bedrick Books, 1988. Deals with the period from 1946
    to 1988.

>   - JRRT (of course; The_Hobbit, 1937)
>   - Eddison The_worm_ourboouros_ 1930-)

    And also: _A Fish Dinner in Memison_,
              _Mistress of Mistresses_,
              _The Mezentian Gate_

>   - Lovecraft, H.P., 1890-1937 (Many titles)

>[What is the title of his overview of horror/gothic?]

It's usually called the Cthulhu Mythos, although I don't think Lovecraft
ever used the term. Some Individual titles are:

   At the Mountains of Madness
   The Case of Charles Dexter Ward
   Call of Cthulhu (story)

lots and lots more, of course. Ask on alt.horror.cthulhu, or alt.necromicon
if its still around. (Note the misspelling of Necronomicon. Necromicon is
or was the name of the group.)

>   - Thorne Smith (1893-1934) 
>      [Is there magic in these? Has anyone read them?]

_Topper_ and _Topper Takes a Trip_ are definitely fantasies, wherein the
businessman Topper meets ghosts. _The Night Life of the Gods_ *sounds* like
it must be fantasy. _Skin and Bones_ is a fantasy about a man whose flesh
turns invisible due to an accident with some photographic chemicals;
technically I suppose this is SF.

>   Dream's End (1927)
>   The Glorious Pool (1934)
>   Lazy Bear Lane (1931) [YA]
>   The Night Life of the Gods (1931)
>   Rain in the Doorway (1933)
>   Skin and Bones (1933)
>   The Stray Lamb (1929)
>   Turnabout (1931)
>	
>   - Edward Arlington Robinson "Merlin" "Lancelot" and "Tristram". 
>	(poems)

Dave Empey

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 93 09:48:52 GMT
From: alix@iastate.edu (L.A. Melloy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 'The Elfbane' by Norton and Lackey

I just got finished reading 'The Elfbane' by Andre Norton and Mercedes
Lackey, and was wondering if anyone else out there had read it, and would
be interested in getting a discussion going?

I thought it was /really/ well done at the beginning, but it slacked off
towards the end.  /Very/ interesting treatment of elves, humans, and
dragons, though.  I /loved/ that part.

Anyway.... :)

Leigh Ann Melloy
alix@iastate.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Crichton (2 msgs) & Simak (2 msgs) &
                       Watt-Evans & Quantum Leap Novels (2 msgs) &
                       New Wave SF (2 msgs) & Del Rey Newsletter

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 16:58:34 GMT
From: Bob_Hearn@qm.claris.com (Robert Hearn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jurassic Park

ebrandt@jarthur.claremont.edu (Eli Brandt) wrote:
> In the book there was actually a listing of a few lines of code.  Now, I
> don't know whether Crichton is clueless or writing tongue-in-cheek, but
> it was an absurd jumble of characters that looked like something from the
> International Obfuscated C-Cobol-Fortran-JCL Contest.  Pretty funny,
> actually.  Anybody have a copy of the book on hand?

He always does that.  In every single book, there's computer-type-face
technobabble.  It's pretty annoying, but there are usually clues as to what
is coming up if the "intelligent reader" (cough) is willing to look for
them.

Bob Hearn
Spartacus Software

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 02:47:05 GMT
From: maus@fid.morgan.com (Malcolm Austin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jurassic Park *Before* Crichton?

randym@eskimo.com (Randall H. Moeller) writes:
>   In the book "Nature's End" by Whitley Streiber and James Kunetka
>(Warner paperback, 1986) there are two very interesting points:
>
>   1) On page 82, a geneticist mentions his old job "regenerating archaic
>specimens trapped in amber."
>
>   2) On page 100, a woman points out that people in the 20th century
>"knew nothing about Jurassic Park."
>
>   The obvious punch line is that Crichton's dinosaur book came out five
>years later.  It's hardly plagiarism, because even if Crichton read
>"Nature's End" the "theft" is quite minimal.  I just think it's
>interesting that a) this book might have inspired Crichton's, or b)
>Crichton never read it, in which case two SF authors independently came up
>with the same name for a theme park with dinosaurs.

That's interesting.  I recall, a few years ago, that Crichton was charged
with plagurism in connection with his book THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY.  As I
recall, the article stated that large tracts of incidental prose - scene
description and the like, were lifted from another source (or sources).  I
don't recall the details, however, or if any lawsuits resulted.  Anyone
remember more about this?

Malcolm Austin
maus@fid.morgan.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 13:36:21 GMT
From: xgg2356@dcmdc.dla.mil (James Fuerstenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Clifford Simak

Just a brief note on the writings of Clifford Simak.

Do not forget his short stories, which are also excellent.  I believe The
Big Front Yard (one of my favorites) was a Hugo winner.

That story can be found in Possible Worlds of Clifford Simak.

Jim Fuerstenberg		
jfuerstenberg@dcmdc.dla.mil or
jfuerstenberg@zz-link.dcmdc.dla.mil

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 10:31:40 GMT
From: law015@aberdeen.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Simak

   I was pleased to read Dani Zweig's comments on Clifford Simak.  I have
edited 6 collections of his short stories, the latest coming from Severn
House UK and NY later this year.  'The Marathon Photograph' has 4 late
stories, the others containing older and newer.

Frank

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 17:19:22 GMT
From: dane@wente.llnl.gov (nosnhoJ enaD)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lawrence Watt-Evans

I haven't read enormous amounts of Watt-Evans, but I do like _The
Misenchanted Sword_ and "Pickman's Modem"...

The latter ought to be a *must read* for anybody trying to play Call of
Cthulhu in Cthulhu Now setting :)

Dane
traveller@llnl.gov
djohnson@willamette.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 12:38:32 GMT
From: emmar@cee.hw.ac.uk (Emma Reid)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL novels

Two Quantum Leap novels have been released in the UK - "Too Close for
Comfort" and "Carny Knowledge". Are these worth reading?

Emma D Reid.
emmar@uk.ac.hw.cee

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 13:43:38 GMT
From: davidg@compnews.co.uk (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: QL novels

emmar@cee.hw.ac.uk (Emma Reid) writes:
>Two Quantum Leap novels have been released in the UK - "Too Close for
>Comfort" and "Carny Knowledge". Are these worth reading?

Haven't got Too Close for Comfort yet, but Carny Knowledge certainly is.
Especially if you like Al, as there's lot set in 1999.  (Of course, I read
this before BBC2 showed The Leap Back, so it had a lot of novelty value.)

I am assured that the second book is equally good.

David Gibbs
davidg@compnews.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 93 14:43:05 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Is the New Wave Dead?   ( was Re: Must reads for all)

I have an impression that New Wave fiction doesn't get included on
canonical lists. Doesn't anybody like it anymore?

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 93 22:39:39 GMT
From: erich@alumni.cco.caltech.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz) writes:
>I have an impression that New Wave fiction doesn't get included on
>canonical lists. Doesn't anybody like it anymore?

Well, of the "New Wave" authors, the only one for which I've read a great
deal of their work is Delany, and I love him to death. So much so that he
gets two slots on my "top 6 fave SF/Fantasy novels" list.

New Wave lovers are definitely in the minority here on the net, however,
where there seems to be a definite bent towards the "harder" forms of SF.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 15:28:48 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, July (long)

MUCH MORE THAN AN IRREGULARLY PUBLISHED LIST O' BOOKS
The DEL REY BOOKS Internet Newsletter

Number 6 (July 1993) 

WHAT'S NEW IN THE STORES

THE SHINING ONES by David Eddings.  Hardcover.

In Book Two of _The Tamuli,_ Sparhawk recovers Bhelliom, the jewel of
power, and he, Sephrenia, and Eddings' other characters use the jewel to
battle evil.  But the dread Shining Ones of Daresia have their own
dangerous designs on Bhelliom's power...High fantasy with lots of friendly
sniping and the usual Eddings camaraderie.

STORM RUNNER by Tara K. Harper.  Paperback.

Book Three of _Tales of the Wolves,_ STORM RUNNER continues the story begun
in WOLFWALKER and SHADOW LEADER.  The dreaded raiders who almost destroyed
the wolfwalker Dion in the last book have caused the ancient bond between
wolves and humans to be broken, and all the free wolves are fleeing the
human lands.  Only Dion can heal the breach and stop the raiders' invasion
from spreading.  Like Harper's other _Tales of the Wolves_ books, this one
is an adventure with nonstop action, yet it also provides an ever-deeper
glimpse into the mystical telepathic bond between wolves and their humans.

WIZARD'S SHADOW by Susan Dexter.  Paperback.

Romantic adventure by the author of THE RING OF ALLAIRE.  What if a
vengeful spirit hijacked your shadow, then dragged you along on a mission
of revenge?  For Crocken, an itinerant peddler, it means a dangerous
journey, sinister complications and an end to any privacy.  Dexterous
shadowplay from an author of light fantasy.

TIME, LIKE AN EVER-ROLLING STREAM by Judith Moffett.  Paperback.

This is the sequel to THE RAGGED WORLD, and the middle book in a series of
stand-alone books that are much richer when read together.  I hope we'll be
publishing the third book someday.  TIME...STREAM is an odd sf novel, and
feels pretty mainstream at times in its tight focus on the two adolescent
main characters.  Its interesting structure (a novel within a novel, with a
journal as a frame and periodic epistolary commentary) pushes it over
toward mainstream, as well.  But the setting is the future, on an Earth
taken over by the benevolent but strict Hefn, who care more about the
planet than the humans who inhabit (and despoil) it.  TIME, LIKE AN
EVER-ROLLING STREAM has a lot to say about growing up, being female,
religion, and environmentalism, not to mention a sneaky, scary, but
probably effective solution to environmental apathy.  _The New York Times
Book Review_ said TIME...STREAM "breaks new ground in the successful
integration of science fiction and the mainstream novel"; _Library Journal_
said it combined "harsh realism" and "visionary zeal"; _Publishers Weekly_
called it "intriguing... engrossing"; and our art department called it
TIME, LIKE EVER-RISING STEAM.  Who could ask for more?

BIRTH OF THE BLADE by Dennis McCarty.  Paperback.

In this prequel to McCarty's Thlassa Mey series, a Dark Order of evil
priests seeks to rule all the realms of the Thlassa Mey seas.  It looks as
if no one can stand against them until the goddess Pallas puts together a
group of unlikely heroes: two maidens, a soldier, and a rogue.  This is
high heroic fantasy.

STAR TREK LOG 7/LOG 8/LOG 9 by Alan Dean Foster.  Paperback.

A three-in-one edition of three STAR TREK LOG books based on the animated
TV series, specially priced.

DEL REY DATA
July books:
POWERS THAT BE by Anne McCaffrey & Elizabeth Ann Scarborough (SF)
345-38173-4
Hardcover, 320 pp; cover art by Rowena

THE LOST PRINCE by Bridget Wood (F)
Sequel to WOLFKING; 345-37976-4
Trade paperback, 608 pp; cover art by Keith Parkinson

DOMES OF FIRE by David Eddings (F)
First book of _The Tamuli_; 345-38327-3
Paperback, 480 pp; cover art by Darrell K. Sweet

MINING THE OORT by Frederik Pohl (SF)
345-37200-X
Paperback, 480 pp; cover art by Barclay Shaw

THE SPELL OF THE BLACK DAGGER by Lawrence Watt-Evans (F)
An Ethshar novel; 345-37712-5
Paperback, 320 pp; cover art by Neal McPheeters

DEL REY DISCOVERY:
BRIGHT ISLANDS IN A DARK SEA by L. Warren Douglas (SF)
345-38238-2
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by John Berkey

STAR TREK LOG 4/LOG 5/LOG 6 by Alan Dean Foster (SF)
345-38522-5
Paperback, 608 pp; cover art by David Mattingly

August books:
THE SHINING ONES by David Eddings (F)
Second book of _The Tamuli_; 345-37322-7
Hardcover, 464 pp; cover art by Keith Parkinson

STORM RUNNER by Tara K. Harper (SF)
Third book in the _Wolfwalker_ series; 345-37162-3
Paperback, 320 pp; cover art by Edwin Herder

THE WIZARD'S SHADOW by Susan Dexter (F)
345-38064-9
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison

TIME, LIKE AN EVER-ROLLING STREAM by Judith Moffett (SF)
The sequel to THE RAGGED WORLD; 345-38275-7
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Richard Hescox

THE BIRTH OF THE BLADE by Dennis McCarty (F)
Prequel to the _Thlassa Mey_ series; 345-37713-3
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by David Cherry

STAR TREK LOG 7/LOG 8/LOG 9 by Alan Dean Foster (SF)
345-38561-6
Paperback, 544 pp; cover art by David Mattingly

September books:
THE FAR KINGDOMS by Allan Cole & Chris Bunch (F)
345-38055-X
Hardcover, 416 pp; cover art by Gnemo

THE OATHBOUND WIZARD by Christopher Stasheff (F)
Sequel to HER MAJESTY'S WIZARD; 345-38547-0
Paperback, 416 pp; cover art by Darrell K. Sweet

MUDDLE EARTH by John Brunner (SF)
345-37851-2
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by John Berkey

THE LOSERS by David Eddings (F/mainstream)
345-38520-9
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Don Maitz

DEL REY DISCOVERY:
THE RISING OF THE MOON by Flynn Connolly (SF)
345-38289-7
Paperback, 400 pp; cover art by Bruce Jensen

Special Announcement:  Alan Dean Foster's Pip and Flinx are back!

Del Rey has signed up three new novels by Alan Dean Foster, to be published
in hardcover and mass market starting in 1995 (though the schedule is
subject to change).  All three novels will be science fiction, including a
new Pip and Flinx novel and another novel set in the Commonwealth universe.
The Pip and Flinx adventures are Foster's most popular books, and many of
his other Del Rey titles are set in the Commonwealth universe, including
the "Ice Rigger" trilogy and others.  More details to come as the
manuscripts come in...

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lawrence Watt-Evans

Lawrence Watt-Evans is a longtime Del Rey author who writes fantasy and
science fiction, novels and short stories.  (His classic story "Why I Left
Harry's All-Night Hamburgers" won a Hugo.)  He is best known, though, for
his lighthearted, magical Ethshar series, the most recent volume of which
is THE SPELL OF THE BLACK DAGGER.  Though he's been published elsewhere,
Watt-Evans still says he thinks of himself as a Del Rey author 'cause we
treat him right.  ("They do well by their authors, in my experience," says
he.)  Furthering our right treatment, we will be publishing a hardcover
sf/fantasy trilogy by Watt-Evans (_The War Against the Dark_) beginning in
early 1994, with OUT OF THIS WORLD.

The books listed are Del Rey titles only, and are fantasy unless noted SF.
They are listed in chronological order with the series to which they belong
listed before the publication date.

The series are: _The Lords of Dus_ (Dus), which should have a ^above the
U), the two Slant books (Slant), and _Legends of Ethshar_(Ethshar).

THE LURE OF THE BASILISK (Dus, 3/80; 345-33960-6)
THE SEVEN ALTARS OF DUSARRA (Dus, 6/81; 345-33961-4)
THE CYBORG AND THE SORCERERS (Slant, 6/82; 345-34439-1)
THE SWORD OF BHELEU (Dus, 1/83; 345-33962-2)
THE BOOK OF SILENCE (Dus, 1/84; 345-33963-0)
THE MISENCHANTED SWORD (Ethshar, 9/85; 345-31822-6)
WITH A SINGLE SPELL (Ethshar, 3/87; 345-32616-4)
THE WIZARD AND THE WAR MACHINE (Slant, 9/87; 345-33459-0)
NIGHTSIDE CITY (SF, 4/89; 345-35944-5)
THE UNWILLING WARLORD (Ethshar, 11/89; 345-35413-3)
THE BLOOD OF A DRAGON (Ethshar, 11/91; 345-36410-4)
CROSSTIME TRAFFIC (SF/fantasy short stories, 11/89; 345-37395-2)
TAKING FLIGHT (Ethshar, 3/93; 345-37715-X)
THE SPELL OF THE BLACK DAGGER (Ethshar, 7/93; 345-37712-5)

About the Author:
Lawrence Watt-Evans was born and raised in eastern Massachusetts, the
fourth of six children in a house full of books.

He dropped out of Princeton University in 1977.  Being qualified for no
other enjoyable work - he had discovered working in ladder factories,
supermarkets, and fast-food restaurants, as well as selling door-to-door,
to be somewhat less than enjoyable, he then began trying to sell his
writing and eventually produced a fantasy novel, THE LURE OF THE BASILISK,
which sold to Del Rey Books, beginning his career as a full-time writer.

He has gone on to write novels and short fiction in the fields of science
fiction, fantasy, and horror.  He is best known for the Ethshar fantasy
series, recently and retroactively titled _Legends of Ethshar._

He was married in 1977, has two children, and lives in the Maryland suburbs
of Washington, D.C.

IN DEPTH

POWERS THAT BE, a science-fiction novel written by Hugo and Nebula
Award-winning author Anne McCaffrey and Nebula Award-winning author
Elizabeth Ann Scarborough, is now in the stores, seemingly joining the
swollen ranks of the ubiquitous and mediocre "collaboration" novel.  But
POWERS is more than the product of one author with the approval of another,
it's a true collaboration, on a new and jointly-conceived idea, and both
authors are already pretty hot stuff on their own.  Here is how the authors
describe what turned out to be an active and enthusiastic collaboration:

The inspiration for the arctic background of POWERS THAT BE came several
years ago when Anne McCaffrey visited Fairbanks, Alaska, at that time the
home of Elizabeth Ann Scarborough.  When the two weren't working on a
writers-in-the-school project for the Fairbanks Art Association,
Scarborough saw to it that McCaffrey tasted the adventures Fairbanks in the
winter had to offer: a dogsled ride, the Northern Lights, a movie about
dogsled racing, and (thanks to her friend Hilda's hospitality) moose
spaghetti.

In the beginning of 1992, McCaffrey invited Scarborough to Ireland to
conduct some folk music research.  Inevitably, the two writers talked about
writing, and folk music, and the Irish.  The idea for POWERS THAT BE "just
growed," despite McCaffrey's busy schedule and Scarborough's ongoing
exploration of Irish music.

The manuscript bounced back and forth down the hall at McCaffrey's new home
in County Wicklow, with story conferences occurring over the breakfast
table before the milkman arrived.  The two took turns writing and rewriting
the manuscript to make the transitions smooth, each section being written
in turn by whoever was most excited about that particular passage.

POWERS THAT BE was completed before the end of Scarborough's '92 visit, and
McCaffrey's editor, Shelly Shapiro, who was visiting at the time, promptly
put dibs on the joint project for Del Rey.  The story will continue in two
more volumes, which are to be written in the next two years on subsequent
visits.

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this article, it has been split
into two parts.  The second part will appear in issue #378.]

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Duane (4 msgs) & Errors in Books &
                        Del Rey Newsletter

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 09:27:16 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

tyg remarks:
>Hmm, given the lifespan of Hortas, is there any chance of an appearance of
>Ensign Rock from ST:Classic as, say, Admiral Rock in ST:TNG?

It's not he.  I thought about that: but at the time I outlined the novel,
RA was still in the loop: and though when I was writing it he was long
gone, I thought it wiser to stay with what I had outlined.  It *is*,
however, someone who is not human, and someone who is from Earth (hence not
an alien).  Heh heh heh.  

Diane Duane
Kestrel Ridge
Avoca, Co. Wicklow, Ireland 
dduane@kestrel.win.net  

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 09:31:08 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

I wrote:
>>ready late this year (there are three other novels in the pipeline in
>>front of it right now, including one outline, for a book called STEALING
>>THE ELF-KING'S ROSES, that's been waiting about ten years for the writer
>>to mature sufficiently.  They take precedence).

And Michael K. Ellis remarks:

>Ooh, this sounds really neat.  Any hints? :)  

Only that it is an "urban elf" story.  But one conceived ten years ago.
No: maybe I should say that it can be *mistaken* for an urban elf story -
the same way DRAGONFLIGHT or GATE OF IVREL can be mistaken for fantasy.
It's hard SF, or hard enough.

>By outline does this mean we get the book before, or after, STARLIGHT?

Depends on which one a publisher buys first, I think.  The EKR outline will
be done first, but in this market, that doesn't necessarily mean it will
sell before SUNSET does.

>Slightly off the subject, but still on Diane's books, what does everyone
>think is going to happen between Kit and Nita in the next Wizard book or
>two?

A WIZARD ABROAD launches on July 22.  (plug, plug, grin)  

Diane Duane
Kestrel Ridge
Avoca, Co. Wicklow, Ireland 
dduane@kestrel.win.net  

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 09:39:17 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

>>DARK MIRROR.  It's turned in and is now at Paramount being approved.  Oo,
>>fun book, fun book, nasty!!  Peter is corrupting me. 
>
><drool, slaver> Publication date?  Or does that wait until after the
>approval date?

Christmas. I think. Approval should come along shortly.  

>Oh, and does the departure of A Certain Person mean there's any chance for
>a return of Ael, the Rhihansu empire, or Naraht? (Or K'tl'k or whatever
>her name is. Terrific character, unspellable name.)

Um, probably not but, nothing to do with RA.  It is simply so *long* since
the first two books in the Rihannsu group came out that the publisher has
doubts that a third one would find its audience and there is also a desire
at Paramount to keep the Romulans "Romulan" and not complicate matters.
(sigh)

There's no telling where K't'l'sk might turn up, of course.  I have another
couple books that I'm going to be pitching to them - she might walk through
the fringes...

Diane Duane
Kestrel Ridge
Avoca, Co. Wicklow, Ireland 
dduane@kestrel.win.net  

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 10:15:54 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane) writes:
>[_Stealing the Elf-King's Roses] is an "urban elf" story. ...  No: maybe I
>should say that it can be *mistaken* for an urban elf story - the same
>way DRAGONFLIGHT or GATE OF IVREL can be mistaken for fantasy.  It's hard
>SF, or hard enough.

   Hmm... "Elves" who are really aliens? Say, with an allergy to metallic
iron? Poul Anderson has done at least one story along these lines. Perhaps
genetic engineering? Should be interesting, whichever.

>A WIZARD ABROAD launches on July 22.  (plug, plug, grin)  

   Any indication of a release date in the US? 

   I'm really glad, at least, that we didn't have to wait as long as for
_High Wizardry_. I mean, the Doctor regenerated, was it twice between his
cameo there and the actual appearance of the book?

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 23:39:50 GMT
From: bhoughto@sedona.intel.com (Blair P. Houghton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Errors in books (was Re: GREG BEAR)

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>If you miss the Greg Bear of EON and THE FORGE OF GOD, don't give up on
>him without trying MOVING MARS, forthcoming this fall.
>
>I usually resist the urge to put an oar into online discussions like this,
>since so frequently they devolve into yes-it-is no-it-isn't, but I really
>believe in this book, and I'm not even its editor.  (That honor falls to
>Beth Meacham, who edited BLOOD MUSIC for Ace and THE FORGE OF GOD for
>Tor.)

Lovely advert.  And just for that you get this in public:

I've just finished Speaker for the Dead, which is a Tor publication, and
was absolutely disheartened by the apparent fact that the copy editor
decided for whatever reason (most likely deadline, possibly but not likely
engrossment) not to bother with the score or so typos and English errors
that besmirch the last few chapters, save the last.

This was the standard paperback edition, not the "Author's" edition, which
I've seen on the shelf (stunning typography in those, by the way; why can't
publishers do that in the regular editions now that we are in the age of
metafont?)  but haven't checked to see if it was cleaned up.

I don't mean to be surly; I wouldn't mind a bit if this turns into a
(possibly FAQ) discussion of editing quality in general.  The rest of the
book was virtually perfect in this respect, and the contrast was
eye-boggling.

Blair

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 15:28:48 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, July (long)

[Moderator's Note: This is the second part of the article that began in
issue #377.]

Q & A

Q: When are books released in the US market generally available overseas,
   specifically in non-European markets?
A: Generally, they're available around the same time.  This is a
surprisingly complicated question.  The foreign rights a US publisher buys
for each book vary widely, and the rules that govern the rights to publish
in various countries and territories are extremely complex and arcane with
lots of exceptions and special circumstances.

Q: Is there any competition between the US and European editions of the
   same book in the overseas market?
A: Absolutely.  American and British editions of the same book are highly
competitive with each other in the English-speaking market, and
English-language books can also appear in non-English-speaking countries,
where they sometimes compete with the foreign-language editions (mostly in
countries, like the Netherlands, where many people are fluent in English).

Q: What's up with Sterling Lanier's Hiero series?  There are two books so
   far, and the second book clearly ends with a lot up in the air.
   Obviously, a sequel was intended.  It's been ages!
A: HIERO'S JOURNEY (Del Rey edition, 1983) was followed by THE UNFORSAKEN
HIERO (1983), but Lanier's third book was a non-series one, MENACE UNDER
MARSWOOD (also 1983...a big year for Lanier).  Lanier has apparently not
written much since then (we haven't heard from or of him in a long time)
but if he did we would be pleased to consider it.

Q: I've purchased all of the books in the Discovery series and was
   wondering something.  At first, I thought the series was only first
   novels.  Of course, a number of them (Catherine Wells, Rosemary
   Kirstein, and L. Warren Douglas) are not first novelists.  What are the
   requirements for a book to be marketed as a Discovery, since these and
   the Robert Frezza volume are not first novels?
A: Well, first of all, L. Warren Douglas's first novel, A PLAGUE OF CHANGE,
_was_ a Del Rey Discovery.  So was his second, BRIGHT ISLANDS IN A DARK
SEA, because it came out within a year of PLAGUE - he was still a new
discovery.  Mary Rosenblum's second book, CHIMERA, which will be out in
November, is also a Discovery, because it'll be out within a year of THE
DRYLANDS.
   The case of Wells, Kirstein, and Frezza is more murky.  Since they are
all our discoveries - no agents, no previous story publications, and so on,
and their first novels came out just before or as we were planning the
Discovery program, we sort of grandfathered them in.  They deserved some
recognition, and the timing of their first books wasn't quite right, so we
gave them a break.

Q: Why do bookstores have so much power over publishers?  (In the sense of
   being able to destroy unsold goods or take them on sale-and-return.)  Do
   you foresee any trends in the industry that will change this, or will it
   become impossible to establish a new author because the retail outlets
   refuse to stock a book with a distinct identity?
A: Talk about a big question.  Books are unusual products in a few
important ways: there are a huge number of new ones every year, and it's
not always easy to tell what you're getting from the advance description.
Books are usually returnable because stores are far more willing to take a
chance on a new title that way; if it turns out to be a dud, they can get
their money back and have lost only the shelf space and shipping cost.
Paperbacks are usually stripped and destroyed instead of returned because,
while a hardcover can be given a new jacket and sold again by the
publisher, a paperback gets too beat up in shipping to be resold.  The
bookstores that have the real power over publishers are the national
chains, because of the volume of their orders.  There is a good article
about returnable books and the move toward non- returnable policies in the
May 31 _Publishers Weekly,_ in case anyone wants more details (pp. 26-29).
   Returnability may actually help new writers, since stores can take more
chances on unproven authors.  The biggest thing that's hampering the
development of new authors is not any stranglehold the stores have on the
publishers, but probably the sheer volume of sf and fantasy books published
these days.  It's a genre with a large and voracious but limited audience,
and publishers keep putting out sure-bet books that crowd the unknown and
unproven authors off the shelves.

Q: When paperback sf publishing really got going in the Fifties and
   Sixties, covers somehow got disconnected from the stories.  A generic
   spaceship, spaceman, or alien appeared on the cover, often having
   nothing in common with the events inside.  Classy publishers such as Ian
   Ballantine experimented with abstract paintings on the covers, and soon
   Paul Lehr and Richard Powers were everywhere.  These covers were still
   signals that said "This is sf!" and couldn't be mistaken for Westerns or
   detective novels.  But that's _all_ they told you about the contents.
   Why did this happen?  Why did scenes begin to appear on the covers
   again?  And can you flesh out my oversimplified history of sf cover art?
A: SF was a much, much, much smaller field back then, and publishers felt
(rightly, by most accounts) that sf readers tended to buy a book because it
was sf, not because it was written by anyone in particular.  Therefore,
covers didn't have to indicate, through their art, anything more than that
they were indeed sf.  Paul Lehr and Richard Powers were used all the time
because their art could never be mistaken for the cover art for a Western,
detective novel, a "women's" romance (BIG CITY NURSE), or the other genres
published in mass-market at the time.  (I would guess that a lot of the
stuff that might also have had abstract, surreal covers - the "literature",
was primarily published in hardcover back then, but I don't really know.)
   Once sf/f became a bigger, more active genre, covers had to
differentiate the books, because readers wanted to know what they were
getting - a Piers Anthony or a Tolkien?  An Asimov or a Peter Beagle?  I
don't know enough about the history of sf cover art to really do justice to
this question...but I know an artist who does.  I'll ask him if he'll write
something on the subject for the DRIN.

IMHO: The Words on the Covers

Cover copy - my most dreaded editorial task.  Del Rey editors write our own
copy instead of letting the copy department take care of it; we figure that
we bought and edited the books, we know them best, so we can best describe
them.  But it's the hardest job I do: encapsulate a complex book in 160
words.  So I procrastinate.  When my desire to avoid writing copy is
overcome by my desire to get it over with, I first look at the fact sheet.
Maybe I can start with the description I gave the sales reps: what it is
that makes this book worth reading, whether it's the setting, the
characters, or the twists and turns of the plot.

Then I tackle the front cover line: one sentence, a _short_ sentence, that
gets across the type of book and a hint of the plot.  I usually try three
or four approaches, vary their wordings, and solicit opinions.  Sometimes
the other editors tell me to throw the print-out away and start over;
sometimes there's something to work with.  We tinker a lot.

(Those first two paragraphs are 181 words, a little longer than we aim for
in cover copy.  Not much to describe a whole novel with, is it?)

Besides the title, author's name, and copy line on the front cover, we also
include a series title, if there is one, and an "author of X" line, hoping
that X was well-received enough to interest readers in the author's other
books.  We usually include awards or bestseller status as well.

And we sometimes put quotes on the covers, usually on paperbacks released
previously in hardcover.  The mechanics of paperback book production mean
that by the time we have galleys to send to reviewers, the cover is
finished; that's why you don't see many reviews on paperback originals.
However, we do occasionally solicit quotes from other authors (from Del Rey
and elsewhere) if we think our book will particularly appeal to that other
author's readers.  Of course, if the author doesn't feel strongly about our
book, he or she doesn't need to give us a quote.  Author quotes offer
readers a link between a familiar author and a new author: If Ursula K. Le
Guin likes Nicola Griffith's AMMONITE, and you like Ursula K. Le Guin's
novels, you'll probably like AMMONITE, too.

The back cover copy describes the book in some detail but, not much.  The
trick here is to make the book sound exciting and vivid without sinking
into melodrama or straying into misrepresentation.  I tend to put far too
much into my cover copy, then painfully agree to take out a lot of the
details - the details I've just put in to show how the book's unique and
interesting.  But those same details are often confusing to someone who
hasn't yet read the book - a change in perspective I forget once I've read
a manuscript a few times.  The goal is to set up the main story, painting
in the background with broad strokes and making every word count - don't
use "ruler" when you can use "despot" or "god-king"; don't use "went" when
you can use "migrated" or "fled."  Every bit of information helps and when
you have no leeway to add extra sentences, you learn to hint at information
in a word or two.

Brevity is paramount; so is grabbing the potential customer.  How many
paragraphs will customers read while standing in the bookstore aisle, and
at what point will they start to skim?  Extremely short cover copy doesn't
tell the reader enough; long copy loses its momentum or gives too much
away.  So we try to design our back cover copy to inform, intrigue, and
build toward some sort of dramatic or ironic ending without revealing too
much plot.  Once we've done that (with much gnashing of teeth and groaning
and rewriting) we all cooperate to think of a punning or funny headline,
and we're done.  Whew!

Information should be all over a cover: what the book's about, what style
it's written in, where it's set, and whether it's an old-standby type of
book or a new-and-different type of book.  We figure we have five chances
to grab the reader: the cover art, the front cover line, the back cover
copy, the front sales page, and the first few pages of the book itself.  So
we try to make the best of all five, showing different aspects of the book
with each.  Many readers _do_ judge books by their covers because what they
see on a good cover should be the information they need to make a decision.
What the reader doesn't see is the hours of painstaking work behind all
those useful words.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
ekh@panix.com              
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Hodgson (3 msgs) & Jacobson (3 msgs) & van Vogt &
                 Elfbane (4 msgs) & Errors in Books & 
                 New Wave SF (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 23:55:15 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Night Land

Lin Carter included an abridged two-volume printing of it in his Ballantine
Adult Fantasy series.  I have only found Volume II, and that recently; I
look pretty assiduously.  (Please post more bibliographic info about this
Hyperion hardcover?  Is it abridged?)

In the introduction to that second volume, Carter writes:

"...The High Victorian love scenes and romantic dialogue are excruciating
to the modern taste and hurt the strength of the book.

"For these reasons my publishers [the Ballantines] have judiciously and
with a careful hand excised some of the excesses of saccharine
senitmentality that so seriously mar certain scenes.  This is done in the
second volume only.  Restrained deletion has consequently improved the
narrative drive of this volume considerably.

"The only previous printing in the United States of _The Night Land_
occurred twenty-six years ago, when August Derleth [let us all bow
reverently twice, and thrice] edited all four of the major fantastic novels
of William Hope Hodgson into a mamoth omnibus volume called _The House on
the Borderland and Other Novels_ (Arkham House, 1946).  That volume
appeared in a small printing limited to only 3,000 copies.  It is long
since out of print and has, in the lapse of a quarter of a century, become
a collectors' item commanding prices in the vicinity of $25.00 when,
infrequently, antiquarian bookdealers offer a copy for sale."

(I suspect Darrell Schweitzer would be asking more than $25.00 for this
today...)

_The House on the Borderland_ was reprinted in paperback by Carroll and
Graf (New York) in 1983, and is doubtless one of the few books blurbed by
H. P.  Lovecraft.  I recommend seeking this book aggressively.  It's
probably oop, but there are likely still a few in the library systems, and
it is a fundamental work of modern fantasy still influencing writers today.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 00:59:55 GMT
From: mkkuhner@phylo.genetics.washington.edu (Mary K. Kuhner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Night Land

This is a difficult read, even in its abridged form; it moves very slowly
by modern standards.  (The protagonist carries pills for food rather than
bulky supplies, and this is mentioned each time he eats, without fail,
chapter after chapter.)  On the other hand, there is some really stunning
descriptive material in it, especially early on.

I've made several attempts to reproduce some of the most striking passages
(especially the protagonist's initial look at the Night Land through the
pyramid windows) in a more concise modern format, but I've always failed.
Modernization seems to damage the strange appeal of the writing.

Hodgson's _The Night Land_ is more accessible and has some of the same
qualities.  It reminds me somewhat of Lovecraft.

Mary Kuhner
mkkuhner@genetics.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 02:27:35 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Night Land

mkkuhner@phylo.genetics.washington.edu (Mary K. Kuhner):
>This is a difficult read, even in its abridged form; it moves very slowly
>by modern standards.  (The protagonist carries pills for food rather than
>bulky supplies, and this is mentioned each time he eats, without fail,
>chapter after chapter.)  On the other hand, there is some really stunning
>descriptive material in it, especially early on.

'Stunning' is the right word.  It takes a bit of effort to get into this
narrative, but once you do it's a glorious ride!

While the descriptive material and much of the mood-setting is superb, the
narrative is flawed.  "Modern standards" is a red herring here: The style
of this book is no more that of the 1910s than it is of the 1990s.

   "...for this to be the especial glory of Love, that it doth
    make unto all Sweetness and Greatness, and doth be a fire
    burning all Littleness; so that did all in this world to have
    met The Beloved, then did Wantonness be dead, and there to
    grow Gladness and Charity, dancing in the years."

	(From the prefaces.  This copy is the Sphere paperback (UK 1979,
	 1981), btw, and it claims to be complete and unabridged.)

Or, for a fairer example, opening the book randomly (to pg 177 as it
happened):

   "And I went all that day at a strong pace, and did be oft
    tempted to send the Master-Word unto Naani; yet did keep
    from so foolish an acting, the which, mayhaps, had brought
    straightway upon me an Evil Power, and had given me to
    Destruction when that I was near come to the succour of the
    Maid..."

Hodgson chose an archaic and convoluted style for a reason, but it should
be possible to preserve the atmosphere without using a form of language
that even the most sympathetic readers have to apologize for.  (My other
major gripe is the rotten plot device at the very end.)

>I've made several attempts to reproduce some of the most striking passages
>(especially the protagonist's initial look at the Night Land through the
>pyramid windows) in a more concise modern format, but I've always failed.
>Modernization seems to damage the strange appeal of the writing.

If the only way to strengthen the narrative was by weakening the atmosphere
(I'm not convinced, mind), then Hodgson made the right decision.

>Hodgson's _The Night Land_ is more accessible and has some of the same
>qualities.  It reminds me somewhat of Lovecraft.

You mean "The House on the Borderland", I assume.  And yes.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 08:42:35 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: GOJIRO

Don Webb <0004200716@mcimail.com> writes:
>...Gojiro, the Japanese pronunciation of Godzilla

   Actually, the Japanese name for the monster we know as Godzilla is
"Gojira". The characters for "ra" and "ro" are quite different.  This
bugged me from the moment I first saw the book: did Jacobson change it for
some reason, or from simple ignorance? There is no indication.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 17:33:48 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: GOJIRO

goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb) writes:
>Don Webb <0004200716@mcimail.com> writes:
>>...Gojiro, the Japanese pronunciation of Godzilla
>
>Actually, the Japanese name for the monster we know as Godzilla is
>"Gojira". The characters for "ra" and "ro" are quite different.  This
>bugged me from the moment I first saw the book: did Jacobson change it for
>some reason, or from simple ignorance? There is no indication.

   Actually, there *IS* an indication. If he were writing about the REAL
Gojira, wouldn't he use the names of the real movies?

   He doesn't. For the very good reason that I don't think Toho would have
given him permission.

   I certainly PRAY that Toho didn't give permission for this monumental
miscarriage disguised as a novel. It's obviously *meant* to be
Gojira/Godzilla, but it wrecks all the best things of the original. The
writer should be stepped on by an angry Minya.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 03:11:42 GMT
From: curtis@snake.cs.berkeley.edu (Curtis Yarvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: GOJIRO

Don Webb <0004200716@mcimail.com> writes:
>Review of Mark Jacobson's _Gojiro_ 
>When I was in college my American Lit instructor, a man who viewed
>_Gravity's Rainbow_ as slightly more important than the discovery of fire,
>announced one day, "No one knows what Pynchon will write next, but it's
>rumored that he is watching all of the Japanese monster movies."  Well,
>_Vineland_ came, and Godzilla left only a footprint.  If not for the
>evidence of Mr. Jacobson's name, I would have assumed that this was indeed
>the Pynchon work of rumor.

An interesting viewpoint.

I found _Gojiro_ as a hardcover remainder about a year ago.  It was black,
and fat and it had reptiles on the cover and it was only $2.95.

So I bought it.  There was no other possibility.  At $2.95?  I'd have been
satisfied if it turned out to be a socio-semiotic analysis of the
iguana-turd cults of Nether Samoa.  Christ, inflation these days, you can't
even get a decent hit of acid for $2.95.  Let alone a good book.  So I've
got no right to complain.

But I got quite a different impression of _Gojiro_ than did Don Webb, and
feel the obligation to speak up lest, on the hint of such a distinguished
reviewer, everyone decides it's the latest Neuromancer and pulls a run on
the bookstores - destabilizing the nation's fiction supply and forcing a
remainder-market crash.

_Gojiro_, while definitely Pynchonesque, reminded me of nothing so much
as... well, I hate to say it... _Vineland_.  Like Vineland, it's Cargo Cult
Pynchon.  It waves all the right paddles, but the planes just don't come
in.  In the end, despite its colorful prose, _Gojiro_ is just plain boring.
It's got no theme and no plot, and leaden culturological parodies don't get
enough mileage to make fifty pages let alone a novel.

Excessive fondness for the work of Pynchon and Leyner is hardly a cardinal
sin; but it's a shame that this successor seems to have settled on
Pynchon's incoherence and Leyner's frivolity as the salient literary
characteristics for the next generation.  Perhaps Jacobson would stand
taller if he climbed up different giants.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 13:43:04 GMT
From: xgg2356@dcmdc.dla.mil (James Fuerstenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: van Vogt

Just a brief note on the belated A.E. van Vogt review.  

Voyage of the Space Beagle is supposed (perhaps apocryphal knowledge) to be
the genesis of Star Trek.

Jim
jfuerstenberg@zz-link.dcmdc.dla.mil

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 93 21:40:54 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 'The Elfbane' by Norton and Lackey

alix@iastate.edu (L.A. Melloy):
>I just got finished reading 'The Elfbane' by Andre Norton and Mercedes
>Lackey, and was wondering if anyone else out there had read it, and would
>be interested in getting a discussion going?

The *other* problem with the hardcover/softcover cycle of publication is
that it's hard to get up much of a discussion when the hardcover first
appears, because many readers won't see the book for another year, and it's
hard to get up much of a discussion when the paperback appears, because
there was already *some* discussion a year ago.  So with Elvenbane.

"The Elvenbane" has the additional problem that there may not be a whole
lot to say about it, beyond "I did/didn't like it".  You pegged it
correctly: It starts off well, with interesting ideas and settings, and
ends up petering out.  (We're told to look for sequels, but the book hardly
needs one.  Any sequels will be of the "we wanted to reuse these settings
and characters" variety, rather than the "we left the story unfinished"
variety.

It's worth reading - not one of Lackey's *or* Norton's better efforts, but
better than most of the collaborations either has put out of late.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 93 17:35:02 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 'The Elfbane' by Norton and Lackey

alix@iastate.edu (L.A. Melloy)  writes:
>I just got finished reading 'The Elfbane' by Andre Norton and Mercedes
>Lackey, and was wondering if anyone else out there had read it, and would
>be interested in getting a discussion going?

I've read it, and enjoyed it.  I believe that there's a sequel on the way
(why di I get the impression no-one's surprised by this?)...

>I thought it was /really/ well done at the beginning, but it slacked off
>towards the end.  /Very/ interesting treatment of elves, humans, and
>dragons, though.  I /loved/ that part.

Agreed - since I don't remember much about the end, it can't have been that
good...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 93 14:28:47 GMT
From: viren@cy.cs.olemiss.edu (Viren R. Shah)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 'The Elfbane' by Norton and Lackey

I definitely would like to discuss this book. I had high expectations from
this book after reading the first couple of chapters, but then it's as if
both the authors lost interest in the story development towards the end!!!!

Also , would someone like to explain to the last section to me...what
exactly was the treaty?

viren@cy.cs.olemiss.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 93 21:30:47 GMT
From: bleys@wisdom.bubble.org (Bill Cavanaugh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 'The Elfbane' by Norton and Lackey

I'm curious.  Is this in the same milieu as the other collaborations Ms.
Lackey's done in the last few years?  Current-day techno-elves, bardic
magic in the San Fran area, and that kinda thing?

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 93 07:45:16 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Errors in books (was Re: GREG BEAR)

bhoughto@sedona.intel.com (Blair P. Houghton)  writes:
>I've just finished Speaker for the Dead, which is a Tor publication, and
>was absolutely disheartened by the apparent fact that the copy editor
>decided for whatever reason (most likely deadline, possibly but not likely
>engrossment) not to bother with the score or so typos and English errors
>that besmirch the last few chapters, save the last.

This is not unknown.  I was appalled at the (lack of) editing quality in
Anne McCaffrey's "Damia's Children" - not only had it many typographical
errors (has anyone heard of a spelling checker program?), but there were
parts that seemed to have been cut together without reading for sense,
badly formed phrases, inconsistencies...  I had to fight very hard to not
go through with a marker and send the annotated 'proof' back to the
publisher!  It certainly seemed as though it had never seen a proofreader -
just giving it to a few fans to read would have done wonders...

With modern electronic typesetting there is (IMO) no excuse for
typographical errors, at least ones where the word doesn't exist.  In 'A
Fire Upon The Deep' I did notice one case of my favourite - 'that' instead
of 'than' - but that won't be caught with a spellchecker.  And of course a
program will detect and flag as 'wrong' all the invented names and words,
but it's not difficult to put those into the dictionary the first time they
occur...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 93 09:31:06 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz) writes:
>I have an impression that New Wave fiction doesn't get included on
>canonical lists. Doesn't anybody like it anymore?

How fickle is the sf reader, how short the memory of sf fans, distracted
from the glories of the new wave by an ocean of fantasy quests!

There are a number of critics who consider the new wave to have 'failed' in
that it didn't radically change the kind of writing that people read, and
it didn't do much for the careers of the new wave writers.

But _I_ still think Ballard is the greatest writer of English prose and
wonder how anyone can offer a list of 'required sf reading' that doesn't
feature works by Ballard, Moorcock, Aldiss, Disch, Russ and the other
greats of the new wave.

Gareth Rees
gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 93 22:35:18 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)  writes:
>But _I_ still think Ballard is the greatest writer of English prose and
>wonder how anyone can offer a list of 'required sf reading' that doesn't
>feature works by Ballard, Moorcock, Aldiss, Disch, Russ and the other
>greats of the new wave.

My main problem with the 'New Wave' books was (and is) that they all seem
so depressing.  No, I'm not after a happy ending all the time, but
certainly Ballard has done nothing but leave me depressed and wondering
"why did I read that book?".  Moorcock doesn't always do that to me.
Aldiss I even preferred as a critic to his fiction (heresy!).

It reminds me of some of the 'great' classical literature, which has the
same effect on me...

I agree that 'technically' many of these people were very good - it was the
subject matter, not how they presented it, with which I had problems.

The same as with Mervyn Peake's 'Gormenghast' trilogy - it was written so
superbly that I couldn't read it (it actually made me sick).  Had a
'lesser' author written it, I could probably have finished the book...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com                                     *
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Today's Topics:

              Administrivia - Monthly Reminders,
	      Books - Bradley & Clement & Collins & Dickson &
                      Duane (3 msgs) & Elliott & McCrumb &
                      Watt-Evans & Masters of Solitude &
                      Quantum Leap Novels

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Tue, 6 Jul 93 09:33:57 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Submissions for the digest are to be sent to the appropriate address from
the list given below.  Please also read the file "SFLOVERS.POLICY" in the
archives.

       Topic				Address
       -----				-------

       Written SF			sf-lovers-written@rutgers.edu
       Sf on Television			sf-lovers-tv@rutgers.edu
       Sf Films				sf-lovers-movies@rutgers.edu
       General discussions that don't
         fit specifically in the other
         topic headings 		sf-lovers-misc@rutgers.edu

If you have information about a convention that you wish to have listed in
the convention listings maintained in the archives, you can send complete
information to SF-LOVERS-CONS@RUTGERS.EDU and it will be included in the
listings as soon as possible.  Information should be sent at least one
month prior to the date of the convention in order to insure that it is
listed in time.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address will be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 07:32:48 GMT
From: pfritsch@skid.ps.uci.edu (Paul Fritschle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Darkover

Just picked up _Towers of Darkover_, the latest collection (Btw, if you
read this Dorothy, your story was great (as usual!) as was your son's!) and
noticed some changes to the list of other novels. _Planet Savers_ and
_World Wreckers_ (and 2 others), originally published by Ace, are listed as
coming out in DAW editions in 1994. Anyone know if these are going to be
identical to the original ACE editions, or if MZB has changed them at all?
Particluarly _Worldwreckers_, which now has some serious inconsitencies
with both _Sharra's Exile_ and _Heritage of Hastur_, Danillo and Regis'
relationship among them?

Paul Fritschle
pfritsch@skid.PS.UCI.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 16:47:48 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Hal Clement


		Belated Reviews:  Hal Clement

Hal Clement dominates a specific hard-sf niche.  He designs worlds.  Now,
you might have doubts about a book-long planetology lecture, thinly
disguised as a novel.  Clement made it work, for his audience, better than
Forward, who followed in his footsteps, ever made it work for his own.
Clement's written a number of entertaining books, but three in particular,
from the fifties and sixties, stand out:

Mission of Gravity (***).  The planet Mesklin is unique: Its enormous size
and rapid rotation have combined to produce a planet whose surface gravity
is three times that of Earth at the equator and increases to seven-hundred
times that of Earth at the poles.  When an exceedingly expensive unmanned
probe fails, the team researching the planet contacts a native trader (at
the equator, naturally), and persuades him to retrieve the probe.  For his
own reasons, he agrees.  What would conditions be like on a world where all
falls are fatal falls and missile weapons are a good way to get holes in
your feet?  In a way, Mission of Gravity is a novel- length science lecture
superimposed upon a storyline, but it works.  If you read one book by
Clement, read this one.

Close to Critical (***).  Once again there's a story of humans interacting
with the natives of an unusual planet, but once again the real star of the
book is the planet itself.  In this case it's the planet Tenebra, a high-
gravity planet with a surface temperature of close to four hundred degrees
(fahrenheit, presumably), a pressure of eight hundred atmospheres, and a
somewhat corrosive atmosphere.  (This is a planet where talking about the
weather is not idle chit-chat.)  The leisurely study of this planet,
however, becomes rushed when two children are accidentally stranded on it.

Cycle of Fire (***) follows the usual pattern, only this time the planet on
which the obligatory crash takes place is not, in itself, unusual.  Except
that its orbit, which is unusual, is about to enter the phase in which the
entire biosphere burns to a crisp.  Which calls for some unusual
adaptations, especially for an intelligent species.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 03:37:52 GMT
From: wex@media.mit.edu (Alan Wexelblat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of TEMPTER

				  TEMPTER
			     by Nancy Collins
			   Review by Alan Wexelblat

I love reading novels about New Orleans in the summer.  I know that no
matter how hot, sticky, disgusting, etc. it gets where I am, those people
have it much worse.  Doesn't actually make me feel cooler, but does make me
grateful.

This time when the heat came on I reached for Nancy Collin's second novel,
TEMPTER.  Her first effort, SUNGLASSES AFTER DARK, was a chilling twist on
the vampire tradition.  This one promises much the same thing, with a
hearty helping of voodoo thrown in.  Unfortunately, it never really
delivers on that promise.

The story is mostly about Adam Rossiter, a washed-up rock musician with a
taste for the supernatural, drugs, bad relationships, and getting into
trouble.  He gets involved with a voodoo circle and their high priestess.
She, through the mechanism of an ancient book of spells, leads him into
contact with Tempter, an ancient evil spirit.  Ultimately, the priestess
must track him down and confront the evil Before It Is Too Late (tm).

Sorry, but that's about the level of the plot - it's trite and thoroughly
predictable.  The characters don't rise above the level of stereotypes, and
the voodoo just can't carry the book, especially as Collins has chosen to
interpret it as "high magic," thus rendering it indistinguishable from
Generic Fantasy Magic (tm).

I'm really disappointed; I'd expected more from Collins, but everyone's
entitle to a sophomore jinx, I guess.

Author:    Nancy Collins
Title:     Tempter
Publisher: Onyx Horror
Order Number:ISBN 0-451-40215-4
Comments:  $4.50
Date:      1990

Alan Wexelblat
Media Lab - Advanced Human Interface Group
wex@media.mit.edu
wexelblat.chi@xerox.com
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Date: 2 Jul 93 16:57:10 GMT
From: jmellby@iluvatar.dseg.ti.com (John R. Mellby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gordon Dickson's Warrior

Last night I tried to find one of Gordon Dickson's Dorsai stories.  It was
a short story called "Warrior" (I believe), except I could not locate it.
Does anyone know where this was anthologized?

Thanks.

John R. Mellby
Texas Instruments
P.O.Box 869305, MS 8513
Plano, Texas, 75266
jmellby@m2.dseg.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jul 93 22:10:12 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

Tom Galloway (tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM) writes:
>dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane) writes:
>>...RA was still in the loop:...It *is*, however, someone who is not
>>human, and someone who is from Earth (hence not an alien). 
>>Heh heh heh.  
>
>You mean you wrote RA into the book? :-)

(urg)  

It is probably only in this community that I can safely say that RA is the
proximate cause of this book being written at all.  Peter and I sat down
over a pizza and discussed at length how a Trek book could still be written
that would (a) not violate my own sense of how a Trek book should be
written and (b) still pass through RA's office.  DARK MIRROR is the result.
(I think people will like it regardless. <g>) D.

Diane Duane
Kestrel Ridge
Avoca, Co. 
Wicklow, Ireland 
dduane@kestrel.win.net  

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jul 93 22:17:45 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

David Goldfarb (goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu) writes:
>Hmm... "Elves" who are really aliens? Say, with an allergy to metallic
>iron? Poul Anderson has done at least one story along these lines. Perhaps
>genetic engineering? Should be interesting, whichever.

I know that story and it made an impression on me, but it's otherwise
unaffiliated with ELF-KING'S ROSES.  In this Los Angeles (an alternate one,
about four over from our own), the Elves' home universe is the only source
of "fairy gold", an allotrope of Au and a room-temperature superconductor.
Other details....no, you'll have to wait.

>>A WIZARD ABROAD launches on July 22.  (plug, plug, grin)  D.
>
>Any indication of a release date in the US? 

Alas, no.  Delacorte dropped the books before Christmas of last year for
reasons that had to do with the downsizing of their YA line after union
with Doubleday.  More than this I know not.

The UK ISBN is 0552 527440.  Talk to your local friendly book importer.

>I'm really glad, at least, that we didn't have to wait as long as for
>_High Wizardry_. I mean, the Doctor regenerated, was it twice between his
>cameo there and the actual appearance of the book?

Cripes, at *least* twice.  But I'm glad people notice these things. As long
as they don't mention them to the Beeb...

Book Five will be called THE CATS OF GRAND CENTRAL and involves the
cat-wizards who do maintenance on the worldgates there.  (Cats can *see*
string structure, you see, and so...  No, never mind.)  

Diane Duane
Kestrel Ridge
Avoca, Co. 
Wicklow, Ireland 
dduane@kestrel.win.net  

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jul 93 22:05:31 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*


Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) writes to: 
>dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane):
>>It *is*, however, someone who is not human, and someone who is from Earth
>>(hence not an alien).
>
>How long do whales live?

(*grin*)

Not THAT long. 

This hint I will give.  Rick Sternbach, who is an old friend, states in the
ST:TNG Tech Manual that Starfleet's Navigations Research team consists of
an Orca supervising a number of bottlenose dolphins (Tursiops truncatus).
You may imagine what I did with *that*.

PS: the member of Tursiops in question has a chat with Riker about
something called "the Song of the Twelve".

(grin)

I'm a BAAAAAAAAAAAAD girl.  

Diane Duane
Kestrel Ridge
Avoca, Co. 
Wicklow, Ireland 
dduane@kestrel.win.net  

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 00:06:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Sword of Heaven (spoilers)

This is as good an example as any of a book that's better than its
predecessor, but also less enjoyable.  Kate Elliott's "Jaran" gave us an
all-too-common sf/f milieu of idealized horse-nomads.  In "An Earthly
Crown" and "His Conquering Sword", they're doing what horse nomads have
frequently done through history, which is to swoop into settled lands,
leaving a wide trail of corpses behind them.  (For a culture that wouldn't
dream of harming women, they're proving exceedingly flexible.)

In parallel with this story is the barely-started story of Charles's plan
to disrupt the Chapalii empire, doing however much harm that entails to
however many billions or trillions of its inhabitants.

The most poorly-motivated plot element so far is the notion that the Tai-En
Mushai's information could enable such disruption.  For one thing, the
notion that there's enough commerce for its disruption to cause serious
harm seems incompatible with the notion that when a large portion of the
Empire was lost, the remainder didn't have to revise its schedules.  For
another, it assumes that the Chapalii will be exceedingly inflexible in
reacting.

(Maybe they will be, but that reduces them to another science-fictional
opponent which can be defeated by exploiting a single weakness.  The "he
put all his power into the ring, so if you toss it into the poorly designed
heart of the Death Star it'll start a fire, and these people have never
heard of fire and won't know how to combat it" school of writing.)

There's some hope that things won't be so simple-minded: Either Naroshi is
very stupid, or he's a potential ally.  (Another possibility is that he's
the Emperor's agent: While the chance of the League's getting its
independence is less than 10%, the chance of Charles or one of Tess's heirs
becoming Emperor is probably closer to 50% by storybook logic.)

The other major poorly-motivated plot device the notion that it matters to
Charles whether Rhui is united or not.

Still and all, the main characters are still interesting and likeable
(well, some of them are likeable), and the less idealized picture being
drawn here earns the author more respect.  But it is a lot less fun than
the first book to just wallow in.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 03:37:55 GMT
From: wex@media.mit.edu (Alan Wexelblat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of BIMBOS OF THE DEATH SUN

			  BIMBOS OF THE DEATH SUN
			     by Sharyn Mccrumb
			 Review by Alan Wexelblat

Sigh.  It's just my nature to be disappointed, I think.  First SNOW CRASH,
then this.  Another one everyone talked about: Oh, it's so funny; you'll
love it.  Not.

McCrumb uses the skeleton of a mystery to write a lampoon of SF cons, fans,
and their associated ephemera.  As with most lampoons it's stereotyping,
patronizing, simplistic, and in the end just plain dull.

Rubicon SF convention (the first of many puns in the novel) has one famous
author guest, Appin Dungannon, a man who combines the worst characteristics
of Harlan Ellison and Michael Moorcock.  By the time he's murdered, he's
offended just about everyone he's come into contact with.  So there are
plenty of potential suspects - at least in theory.  Unfortunately, the
mystery part of the book is even weaker than the lampoon.  McCrumb shows us
the crime when it happens.  We then just have to wait around for Rubicon's
other guest author, Jay Omega, to get around to showing the other
characters the solution.  What the Edgar Allen Poe people thought they were
doing giving this thing an award totally eludes me.

Omega and his girlfriend, Marion, are the prime commentators on the horde
of stereotypes that wander through the pages of this book - the overworked
con chair, the nerdy gamers, the hopeless-geek hall costumers, the filkers,
etc.  They explain each one's pathologies in endless repetitive detail,
with occasional references to real-life SF people McCrumb more or less
approves of.

This is not to say she hasn't got large grains of truth in what she writes.
I (and probably you, dear readers) have seen or been more than one of these
stereotypes at one time.  But it's just not funny.  A smile here or there
is about all this book is good for.

Author:    Sharyn McCrumb
Title:     Bimbos of the Death Sun
Publisher: TSR Books Mystery
Order Number:ISBN 0-88038-455-7
Comments:  $3.95
Date:      1988

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 13:53:31 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lawrence Watt-Evans

dane@wente.llnl.gov (nosnhoJ enaD) writes:
>I haven't read enormous amounts of Watt-Evans, but I do like _The
>Misenchanted Sword_ and "Pickman's Modem"...
>
>The latter ought to be a *must read* for anybody trying to play Call of
>Cthulhu in Cthulhu Now setting :)

I also recommend _The Rebirth of Wonder_ (title may be a little off) it's
the perfect story for those of us who feel that the universe is drabber
than it needs to be.

(It's also got a very elegantly chosen temperment for the main character.)

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 13:47:14 GMT
From: verseman@stl-07sima.army.mil ("Amy N. Verseman")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Masters of Solitude

The title of the third book was to have been Singer Among the Nightengales,
but I have never seen it .  Parke Godwin also wrote a version of the
Arthurian legend, grittier than most, and much more realistic, called, I
believe Firelord.  There was a sequel, dealing with Guinivere, called the
Serpent and the Rainbow, not to be confused with the movie of the same
name.  If anybody has evidence of the third book, Singer, it would be most
appreciated.  

Thanks.

Amy V

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 22:15:17 GMT
From: JJONES@library.csf.edu ("JJONES")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quantum Leap novels

emmar@cee.hw.ac.uk (Emma Reid) writes:
> Two Quantum Leap novels have been released in the UK - "Too Close for
> Comfort" and "Carny Knowledge". Are these worth reading?

Yes they are. Especially "Too Close for Comfort". It deals with the
relationship between Al and Sam and explains a lot about Al and what his
life was like. Also being a resident and native of New Mexico I like the
accuracy with which the author describes the locations and gives their
location. The book you call "Carny Knowledge" was released here as "Quantum
Leap - The Novel". But I liked both of them and I think they are a must
read for QL fans.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		      Books - Kerr (3 msgs) & Powers

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 11:13:32 GMT
From: annis@payne.ifa.hawaii.edu (James Annis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: __A Philosophical Investigation__ by Philip Kerr    

   Thanks for reviewing it. I was hoping someone would, so I could bounce
my reactions their (its) review...

>           A Philosophical Investigation by Philip Kerr
>                 Book Review by C. Douglas Baker
>
>     As a science fiction work, Kerr has painted a very believable future
>with a variety of insights on the day-to-day ramifications of modern
>technology.
[...]
>    Readers will recognize many of the developments in 2013 London, both
>technologically and socially.
[...]
>   Unfortunately, as a mystery novel, __A Philosophical Investigation__
>does not come off as well.  Kerr could have done much more to add to the
>suspense of the novel.
>
>     The real strength of this book lies in its setting and the creation
>of a recognizable 2013.  Kerr's understanding of the ramifications of
>technological advances allows him to depict the use of technology in a
>realistic, day-to-day fashion that is not common in the science fiction
>genre.  The plot and story itself are less satisfying but there is enough
>of interest here to entertain the casual reader.

Fascinating. I just read this book, and my overall reaction was that
mystery writers shouldn't try to write science fiction without having read
some first.

Kerr's London 2013 is essentially London 1993. There are really only two
differences: virtual reality has progressed -far- (it includes real pain)
and medical researchers have identified a medical condition that
predisposes the carrier to violence in more than 50% of cases. The latter
is crucial to the plot, the former incidental.

Kerr's 2013 London has satellite communications, large databases, notebook
computers, and picture phones. But then, it does today.  There are refugees
from Hong Kong, women in high political office, and abandoned buildings in
high crime neighborhoods. But then, there are those today as well.  Kerr's
2013 is Now, slightly intensified.

As an example here is Kerr's description of an "information disc" to be
read by his detective:

   "Jake lit a cigarette, nicotine free, but the smoke felt
   good in her lungs, and picked up her PC and inserted
   Gilmour's information disk.

   PROPERTY OF METROPOLITAN POLICE INFORMATION DEPARTMENT
   DISK LMP/2000/LOMBROSO PROGRAM/GENERAL FILE.
   MENU 1. WHAT IS LOMBROSO?
        2. BACKGROUND TO LOMBROSO:
           a.  FAILURE OF PREVENTION STRATEGIES FOR VIOLENT CRIME.
           b.  SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND
        3. SOMATOGENIC DETERMINANTS OF VIOLENT CRIME.
        4. IMPLEMENTATION.
        5. TREATMENT AND INTEGRATION.
   PRESS `RETURN' TO RUN INFORMATION BRIEF IN NUMERICAL ORDER.

   "When she had read the menu she pressed the `Return' key
   as instructed."

Jake proceeds to read straight through, 1., 2., 2a., 2b., 3., 4., 5.  Last
month I ran across just this style of help menu in a data reduction
package. My reaction to it there was that it was barbaric. My reaction to
it in Kerr's novel is that it shows an extreme lack of vision of where text
reading on computers is today, and none on how it will progress over the
next 20 years.

On the other hand, Kerr's description of virtual reality is quite good.
The scene with the rhino is memorable, both for the action and for the
internal debate it was the result of. ("All I had really meant to say was
that it is hard to regard the non-existence of a two-ton white rhinoceros
when true, as a fact, in quite the same sense in which the existence of a
rhinoceros would be a fact, if it is were true.")  The idea that it would
take a few seconds to disconnect from a virtual reality system is a
typical, brilliant piece of Kerr realism. And the embeding of a
philosophical argument into a plot incident is typical of the best of this
book.

Kerr is very good at building and depicting his world. The problem is that
his world is just 1993 + virtual reality, and virtual reality does not
figure in the plot, at all. (This is fine, as far as it goes, but as
science fiction it is quite limited.) Kerr's virtual reality is merely a
replacement for "the fevered dreams of the killer".  (hmmm...  perhaps I
should give Kerr points for subtlety, if not for science fiction: his
killer is relentlessly rational - perhaps a relentlessly rational madmen
would dream electrically?)

Well, then, why read the book at all? Especially because I agree with C.
Douglas Baker's assessment that it doesn't work as a mystery novel, and I
argue it doesn't succeed as science fiction?

The book does succeed at providing what I want -from- science fiction.  It
provides a good, gripping story that carries you through to the end.  And
during the ride, it explores an interesting field of human knowledge, here
philosophy. One is able to have one's mind candy while learning something,
something interesting. The book explores the ideas of modern, major
philosophers. I am not capable of judging how well he presents their ideas;
I am merely happy he presented them at all, and in a way that I (mostly)
understand.

The book has depth.

It also has a fascinating display of sheer writing ability in Kerr's
exploration of the question of when is it right to kill.  Kerr weaves the
questions of when an individual, state, or madmen should kill right into
the fabric of the plot.  Right into the main plot. Right into the climax of
the plot. Showing, not telling.

As a read, the climax falls short, as does perhaps the book. As an example
of stunning ambition, the book may be hard to beat. I don't think I've ever
seen anyone embed ideas into the fabric of the plot like Kerr does in this
book. It is worth a read, if only because as a way to learn something about
the ideas of philosophy, it is clearly superior to, say, Camus' The Fall.

Jim Annis

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 23:18:27 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: __A Philosophical Investigation__ by Philip Kerr    

annis@payne.ifa.hawaii.edu (James Annis) writes:
>Kerr's 2013 London has satellite communications, large databases, notebook
>computers, and picture phones. But then, it does today.  There are
>refugees from Hong Kong, women in high political office, and abandoned
>buildings in high crime neighborhoods. But then, there are those today as
>well.  Kerr's 2013 is Now, slightly intensified.

Which is what I like about the book.  20 years hence, London will be NOW
slightly intensified (although the use of the adverb sligtly may be too
mild both for the book and reality).

>Jake proceeds to read straight through, 1., 2., 2a., 2b., 3., 4., 5.  Last
>month I ran across just this style of help menu in a data reduction
>package. My reaction to it there was that it was barbaric. My reaction to
>it in Kerr's novel is that it shows an extreme lack of vision of where
>text reading on computers is today, and none on how it will progress over
>the next 20 years.

   How would you prefer data be read?  Have you ever accessed data bases
via the internet?  They're a mess!  I thought the set-up for conveying
information was quite reliable and straight forward....as all data
conveying methods should be.  Other than having the data input straight
into the brain, how else would you set up text reading for computers?  I
find this criticism of the book a bit unfair.

>Kerr is very good at building and depicting his world. The problem is that
>his world is just 1993 + virtual reality, and virtual reality does not
>figure in the plot, at all. (This is fine, as far as it goes, but as
>science fiction it is quite limited.) Kerr's virtual reality is merely a
>replacement for "the fevered dreams of the killer".  (hmmm...  perhaps I
>should give Kerr points for subtlety, if not for science fiction: his
>killer is relentlessly rational-- perhaps a relentlessly rational madmen
>would dream electrically?)

But it does!  Kerr strongly implies that the killer's madness may stem
partially from the overuse of virtual reality.  It's clearly not the only
aspect or variable in his madness, but certainly a part.

>The book does succeed at providing what I want -from- science fiction.  It
>provides a good, gripping story that carries you through to the end.  And
>during the ride, it explores an interesting field of human knowledge, here
>philosophy. One is able to have one's mind candy while learning something,
>something interesting. The book explores the ideas of modern, major
>philosophers. I am not capable of judging how well he presents their
>ideas; I am merely happy he presented them at all, and in a way that I
>(mostly) understand.

   It's odd how we disagree on different aspects of this novel.  The
"philosophical" dialouge was alright but nothing special.  Kerr doesn't
devote enough time to it to do the philosophers real justice.

>It also has a fascinating display of sheer writing ability in Kerr's
>exploration of the question of when is it right to kill.  Kerr weaves the
>questions of when an individual, state, or madmen should kill right into
>the fabric of the plot.  Right into the main plot. Right into the climax
>of the plot. Showing, not telling.

Again, I have to disagree.  While the dialogue on when it is moral or right
to kill was interesting it has been done before and done better.  And in
this instance the moral dilemma isn't even that much of a dilemma.  Is it
alright to kill potential murderers?  Even though the victims here are
predisposed to murder, everyone else in any society are also potential
murderers.  So should everyone be killed?  Here there is no real
nitty-gritty moral dilemma.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 04:45:52 GMT
From: annis@payne.ifa.hawaii.edu (James Annis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: __A Philosophical Investigation__  (SPOILERS)

>Doug Baker writes:
>> Jim Annis writes:
>>Jake proceeds to read straight through, 1., 2., 2a., 2b., 3., 4., 5.
>>Last month I ran across just this style of help menu in a data reduction
>>package. My reaction to it there was that it was barbaric. My reaction to
>>it in Kerr's novel is that it shows an extreme lack of vision of where
>>text reading on computers is today, and none on how it will progress over
>>the next 20 years.
>
>    How would you prefer data be read?  Have you ever accessed data bases
>via the internet?  They're a mess!  I thought the set-up for conveying
>information was quite reliable and straight forward....as all data
>conveying methods should be.  Other than having the data input straight
>into the brain, how else would you set up text reading for computers?  I
>find this criticism of the book a bit unfair.

 O.k. I'll give you that, it is a bit unfair. After all, he might have done
it purposefully in order to show the police using old technology.  I didn't
have direct mind links in... uh... mind. I was thinking more along the
lines of the Mac's notebooks, or the internet's Xmosaic. Kerr's setup is
essentially catting ASCII to the screen. And any system where you have to
go to 2. to read 2.a is, IMAO, barbaric.

virtual reality:
> Kerr strongly implies that the killer's maddness may stem partially from
> the overuse of virtual reality.  It's clearly not the only aspect or
> variable in his madness, but certainly a part.

  Again, o.k. But it really feels to me like the only reason Kerr set the
book in 2013 was in order to include his virtual reality.  And I though I
liked it, it was somewhat out of place given how little anything else in
his world had changed.

This morning it occurred to me that Kerr did have another advance:
punative, induced coma instead of prison. Having remembered that, I feel a
little better about his V.R. It is no longer the single glaring advance.

Kerr's writing:
>> It also has a fascinating display of sheer writing ability in Kerr's
>> exploration of the question of when is it right to kill.  Kerr weaves
>> the questions of when an individual, state, or madmen should kill right
>> into the fabric of the plot.
>
> Again, I have to disagree. While the dialogue on when it is moral or
> right to kill was interesting it has been done before and done better.
> And in this instance the moral dilemma isn't even that much of a dilemma,
> ... no real nitty-gritty moral dilemma.

I probaby should not have said exploration, because you are right, it has
been done better. Kerr's thinking on the issue isn't that original, but
then, that wasn't what I had in mind.

What I thought was fascinating was:

( and here begin the SPOILERS -  Major Spoilers)

The first thing Kerr does is set up a killer, Wittgenstein, who decides,
after thinking it through first, to go kill potential and actual serial
killers. (implict moral - an individual shouldn't murder, even if it saves
lives.)

The detective, Jake, wants to catch Wittgenstein, but also wants to catch
The Lipstick Man killer, who is set up as pretty demonic.

The Wittgenstein almost kills the Lipstick Killer, but fails.  Are we to
feel good about this? (i.m. yes, despite the fact that the Lipstick man
could kill again.)

Jake does kill the Lipstick Killer, more or less by accident.  Are we to
feel good about this? She certainly does.  (Yes, because she was a servant
of the State, doing it in the line of duty, no matter what pleasure she got
out of it.)

But then, how about the attempt by the state, extralegally, to get
Wittgenstein to commit suicide. Is this good?  Jake thinks it is bad.  (No,
because servants of the state must do things by the rules, even if it means
letting people die.  (I'm not sure I believe this, btw) )

And finally, Jake saves Wittgenstein from killing himself.  Is this good?
Jake thinks so, but feels then bad about sending him to the coma. (Yes,
because it was following the rules.)

So we have this amazing thread of who should kill whom, and why, and when
it is right to do so, and Kerr does it without -telling- us it. He just
sets in the structure of the plot.  That amazes me. Ignore the issue of the
quality of the moral dilemma, and admire the skill of the guy's weaving.

Jim Annis

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 03:37:59 GMT
From: wex@media.mit.edu (Alan Wexelblat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: LAST CALL

				 LAST CALL
			       by Tim Powers
			 Review by Alan Wexelblat

OK!  At last, something Alan likes.  Loves, to be honest.  Tim Powers has
never disappointed me, from the moment I first picked up ANUBIS GATES to
this.  Every one of his books is a delight to read, filled with historical
details that make the background come alive.  His characters (except for a
distressing authorial tendency towards physical mutilation) are all
different, realistic people with lives and loves and motivations as complex
as yours or mine.  And in this case, I have to grant that the physical
changes are integral to the story.

This time Powers tackles that icon of American mythology, Las Vegas - the
town that gambling (and Bugsy Seigel) built.  Add in Tarot and just about
every associated superstition, stir with the blood of an old gambler and
you've got one corker of a story.  Scott Crane is this book's hero, in
every sense of the word.  He starts as a washed-up poker player haunted by
nightmares and alcohol.  What he transforms himself into is something that
has to be seen to be believed.  Along the way he has some important things
to say about true friendship and the kind of kinship that should exist
between every father and his son.

I've talked before about Powers' view on Magic.  I always feel when I read
his books that magic is something real.  That if I just had a drop of the
right blood, or knew the right totems, I'd see the magic all around me.
His magic is low-down, anyone-can-do-it stuff with strict logic but
unpredictable effects.  And never doubt the ability of a bullet to punch
through any silly "spell."  Powers never lets his magic totally overwhelm
reality as we understand it.  It's just there, it just works, and it just
makes the plot function.  It has the right "feel."

I realize I haven't told you much of anything about LAST CALL.  That's
deliberate - part of the delight of this book is seeing it unwind; there
are plots within plots here.  One hint, though.  Before you read this one,
read T.S. Elliot's "The Waste Land."  Powers has seemingly tired of doing
card tricks in the dark and is now laying out his sources for us to see and
to learn from.

Oh, and for those who doubt me, note that I (who complains about paying $6
for a paperback book) laid out the bucks for the hardback on this one;
there may be a paperback version out there, but I don't want to wait.

Author:    Tim Powers
Title:     Last Call
Publisher: Morrow hardcover
Order Number:ISBN 0-688-10732-X
Comments:  $23.00
Date:      1992
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Date: 2 Jul 93 22:48:18 GMT
From: tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu (Tracey S. Rosenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

I've seen a few comments about them, but not many, so here is my 2 pence
worth (Irish pence, to be sure):

I really enjoyed The Ship Who Searched (w/Lackey).  It was the first book I
read in this series and it definitely made me want to read the others.  The
scene where they found the 732 was gripping.  And the ending?  Well, I'm a
sucker for that sort of ending - it reminded me strongly of the ending of
_Killashandra_.

So then I read The Ship Who Sang, and I was definitely hooked.  However,
Partnership was *horrible*.  I've tried to determine why I disliked it so
much and have come up with two main reasons, both my own opinion of course:

1) The characters were uninteresting.
This is probably the fault of the plot, not of Ball; McCaffrey sets up five
very unsympathetic people, and I didn't care what happened to any of them.

2) The ship was uninteresting.
This, I feel, is Ball's responsibility.  Compared to Helva and Tia (the
ships in the first two I mentioned), Nancia had a distinct lack of
personality.

The City Who Fought is the newest, written by S.M. Stirling; I couldn't
finish this one either.  I think that was because midway through the book,
the rest of the plot was laid bare, which made me wonder why I had to read
the rest.  And that Joat kid annoyed me.  Made me want to swear a blood
oath that I will never write a character under the age of 15....=-]

Crystal Line also disappointed me, but I'll save that until I calm
down...

Tracey S. Rosenberg					
tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jul 93 02:37:29 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu (Tracey S. Rosenberg) writes:
>I really enjoyed The Ship Who Searched (w/Lackey).  It was the first book
>I read in this series and it definitely made me want to read the others.
>The scene where they found the 732 was gripping.  And the ending?  Well,
>I'm a sucker for that sort of ending - it reminded me strongly of the
>ending of _Killashandra_.

I *loved* that book, _The Ship Who Searched_.  Maybe I'm just a sucker for
teddy bears, though... :) I didn't like _Killashandra_, however.  Just not
interested in that part of McCaffery's universe.

>So then I read The Ship Who Sang, and I was definitely hooked.  However,
>Partnership was *horrible*.  I've tried to determine why I disliked it so
>much and have come up with two main reasons, both my own opinion of
>course:
>
>1) The characters were uninteresting.
>This is probably the fault of the plot, not of Ball; McCaffrey sets up
>five very unsympathetic people, and I didn't care what happened to any of
>them.
>
>2) The ship was uninteresting.
>This, I feel, is Ball's responsibility.  Compared to Helva and Tia (the
>ships in the first two I mentioned), Nancia had a distinct lack of
>personality.

Second point, yes, Nancia's personality was the weakest part of the book.
Yet I enjoyed the interactions of the five "evil" characters, seeing how
they interacted, and seeing that not all brawns are perfect specimens of
humanity.  And I liked the scene in the mud puddle...

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jul 93 13:36:21 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu (Tracey S. Rosenberg)  writes:
>I really enjoyed The Ship Who Searched (w/Lackey).  It was the first book
>I read in this series and it definitely made me want to read the others.
>The scene

Well, with Misty writing it I was likely to enjoy it anyway...

>where they found the 732 was gripping.  And the ending?  Well, I'm a
>sucker for that sort of ending--it reminded me strongly of the ending of
>_Killashandra_.

And very McCaffrey-like.  IMO Misty captured Anne's style and 'feel' (for
want of a better word) much better than the others, but then she's a more
experienced writer than the usual 'co-authors'...

[PartnerShip]

>1) The characters were uninteresting.
>This is probably the fault of the plot, not of Ball; McCaffrey sets up
>five very unsympathetic people, and I didn't care what happened to any of
>them.

Did Anne set up the characters?  Who ever did, I agree that it was their
fault.

>2) The ship was uninteresting.
>This, I feel, is Ball's responsibility.  Compared to Helva and Tia (the
>ships in the first two I mentioned), Nancia had a distinct lack of
>personality.

Agreed - I found I didn't care about her either.

>The City Who Fought is the newest, written by S.M. Stirling; I couldn't
>finish this one either.  I think that was because midway through the book,
>the rest of the plot was laid bare, which made me wonder why I had to read
>the rest.  And that Joat kid annoyed me.  Made me want to swear a blood
>oath that I will never write a character under the age of 15....=-]

A brat, a true brat!  What got me about the book was the gratuitous use of
violence.  Yes, the plot was violent, but I got the impression that a lot
of the description was there either (a) to take up space for lack of story,
or (b) to shock (which it failed to do - mild nausea on occasion,
possibly).  Much of it added nothing worthwhile to the book that I could
see.

>Crystal Line also disappointed me, but I'll save that until I calm
>down...

It did me, too - IMO a week plot, inconsistent characterisation, and a
'deus ex machina' ending...

And "Damia's Children" was so full of typos and bad editing (but that's
another rant <g>)...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jul 93 21:10:10 GMTF
rom: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu (Tracey S. Rosenberg):
>I really enjoyed The Ship Who Searched (w/Lackey)... And the ending?
>Well, I'm a sucker for that sort of ending

TSWS is trash, but it's *good* trash.  I enjoyed it too.  It's hard not to
be cynical about the ending, though, as story logic is sacrificed to the
conventions of that subgenre of romance.

>So then I read The Ship Who Sang, and I was definitely hooked.  

Interesting.  This book is outstanding, but it hadn't occurred to me to
wonder how the others would read to someone who hadn't read this one first.
"Crystal Line" provides an odd footnote to the book: Helva *does* go
'rogue' in the end.

>However, Partnership was *horrible*.  I've tried to determine why I
>disliked it so much and have come up with two main reasons, both my own
>opinion of course:

The single thing I liked least about this book came at the end, where
Nancia passes a 'test' by, effectively, falsifying testimony.  (Editing a
recording is *not* the same thing as failing to volunteer information.)
The problem here is that the author could have as arbitrarily written it up
so that this was the *wrong* decision.  (Sort of like the sort of book in
which a God orders the hero to put his hand in the fire, and then the
author either has the hero obey, and be rewarded for his faith, or disobey,
and be rewarded for not being an idiot.)

>The City Who Fought is the newest, written by S.M. Stirling; I couldn't
>finish this one either.

This one was awful.  It's almost certainly the book McCaffrey had in mind
when she referred to forcing coauthors to write against their natural
inclinations.  Which, I suppose, is a central difference between
collaboration and sharecropping.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 00:31:43 GMT
From: tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu (Tracey S. Rosenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

>>where they found the 732 was gripping.  And the ending?  Well, I'm a
>>sucker for that sort of ending - it reminded me strongly of the ending of
>>_Killashandra_.

Note to Dani: yes, the ending did defy logic, but fortunately I was able to
suspend my disbelief from a crane... like, sure, they could have done what
they did in all of a week... *sigh*.

>[PartnerShip]
>
>>1) The characters were uninteresting.
>>This is probably the fault of the plot, not of Ball; McCaffrey sets up
>>five very unsympathetic people, and I didn't care what happened to any of
>>them.
>
>Did Anne set up the characters?  Who ever did, I agree that it was their
>fault.

In a Locus interview in the March 93 issue and then in a letter in the
April issue, she wrote that her "collaborations" (my quotation marks; I
don't remember how she referred to them) were her outlines being written by
another author.  Then she had the final approval.  So the plot structure
was hers.

>>Crystal Line also disappointed me, but I'll save that until I calm
>>down...
>
>It did me, too - IMO a week plot, inconsistent characterisation, and a
>'deus ex machina' ending...

Granted, I haven't read the first two in a few years, but Crystal Line
seemed rather vaporous compared to them - a much weaker plot and far less
fulfilling, and please let me have spelled "vaporous" right... I'm just
happy I read it before I bought it, and that was in September, and I'm
*still* annoyed at how bad it was, mainly because I wrote her a letter
after I read Killashandra, and so I knew about Crystal Line for years
before it was published, and then it was so bad...

(Good friend leads Tracey away to bed, a Windham Hill cd in one hand and a
straitjacket in the other.)

Tracey S. Rosenberg
tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jul 93 21:11:13 GMT
From: RGORMAN@miamiu.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Willis' _Lincoln Dreams_

   What were some of the reactions to _Lincoln's Dreams_ by Connie Willis?
I had read _The Doomsday Book_ and enjoyed it very much, but felt rather
confused after finishing _Lincoln's Dreams_. I guess I just like more
resolution than ambiguity, but I am wondering if I just didn't read
carefully enough or if others found it confusing, too.

Helen Gorman

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 17:45:53 GMT
From: corcoran@dewey.icd.teradyne.com (Travis Corcoran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Willis' _Lincoln Dreams_

I thought it had interesting characters...I suppose.

Actually, I was pretty bummed...after reading her other material, it was a
real let-down.

Travis J.I. Corcoran
Corcoran@ICD.teradyne.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 20:20:24 GMT
From: gouvea@zariski.harvard.edu (Fernando Gouvea)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Willis' _Lincoln Dreams_

corcoran@dewey.icd.teradyne.com (Travis Corcoran) writes:
>I thought it had interesting characters...I suppose.
>
>Actually, I was pretty bummed...after reading her other material, it was a
>real let-down.

I disagree most intensely! It packed a big emotional wallop for me (and by
golly I *can* live with ambiguity!). I had trouble wanting to read any
other books for a day or so, because I was so involved with these people.

Fernando Q. Gouvea
Dept. of Math/CS				
Colby College					
fqgouvea@colby.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 11:53:47 GMT
From: jmf@endor.harvard.edu ( ghost )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Willis' _Lincoln Dreams_

RGORMAN@MIAMIU.BITNET writes:
>What were some of the reactions to _Lincoln's Dreams_ by Connie Willis?  I
>had read _The Doomsday Book_ and enjoyed it very much, but felt rather
>confused after finishing _Lincoln's Dreams_. I guess I just like more
>resolution than ambiguity, but I am wondering if I just didn't read
>carefully enough or if others found it confusing, too.

If people are going to answer this, could they include spoiler warnings?  I
know that reading a discussion, rather than a carefully phrased review, of
a book you haven't read is inevitably, eventually, going to tell you more
than you ought to know before reading, but Willis especially depends on
"surprise endings", used in a very non-cheap-effect way.  She lays the
groundwork for them very carefully, effectively subliminally, and it would
be a shame to list a list of "Willis punch-lines".  She wrote a very nice
essay in the intro of her first story collection about how she was always
delighted by surprise endings, and sought to take the method of writing
them apart so that she could use it, with the undesired side-effect that,
while she can now use it (and does with more grace and skill than anybody),
she can no longer be surprised by a plot resolution herself, not ever
again.  But the rest of us can, and it would be a shame to spoil what she's
so delicately built for those who haven't read the books/stories yet.

Trying to answer the direct question about Lincoln's Dreams sufficiently
ambiguously:

The lead character takes the info gleaned from dreams as the ends, not a
means toward verifying the giver, and ignores both thinly veiled warnings
and the evidence of his own eyes...

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 20:37:49 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Philip Wylie

		Belated Reviews:  Philip Wylie

Philip Wylie's writing career spanned half a century, with his best-known
books (he is as well known for his non-fiction as for his fiction)
appearing in the thirties, forties, and fifties.  His science fiction was
aimed as much at mainstream audiences, where it exerted a lasting
influence, as at science-fiction audiences.  Wylie's novels tended to come
with a fairly large pot of message stirred in.  A problem with this is that
the same message about the status of women, for example, or about atomic
warfare might seem controversial in the fifties, old hat in the sixties and
seventies, and slightly regressive in the eighties and nineties.  His books
include

The Disappearance (***).  One day all the women in the world vanish,
simultaneously.  One day all the men in the world vanish, simultaneously.
This novel follows the parallel stories of these two worlds.  The men's
world retains a functioning economy, but loses heart and disintegrates
socially.  In the women's world (1950) there aren't enough skilled people
to keep the wheels turning.

Gladiator (**) is generally acknowledged to be one of the main inspirations
for Superman - not the later Superman who could fly faster than light and
toss worlds out of his way, but the early Superman who could leap tall
buildings and bend steel with his bare hands.  The hero of this book is
also more power than a locomotive and able to sneer at bullets, but he
never finds much of a use for the ability.  (There aren't many obvious uses
for it in every-day life, and the notion of putting on long underwear and
seeking out super-criminals doesn't seem to have occurred to him.)

Tomorrow (**+) is Wylie's story of two neighboring cities during a brief
nuclear war.  (If this sounds vaguely like a modern telefilm, I doubt that
that's coincidental.)  On the surface, it's an argument for civil defense:
One of the cities is prepared and one is not, and the former fares better.
Faring better, however, means that a little under a hundred-thousand lives
are lost there, as opposed to a little over a hundred-thousand across the
way.  Wylie's main purpose was to paint a vivid picture of what nuclear
warfare would entail.  (It's easier to paint such a picture when you're
thinking in terms of kilotons, rather than megatons.  In the latter case,
it makes more sense to describe the aftermath, from the perspective of
people who were nowhere near, than the actual attack.)

When Worlds Collide (***), coauthored by Philip Wylie and Edwin Balmer, is
the closest Wylie comes to 'standard' science fiction.  Astronomers
discover a rogue planet entering the solar system, and calculate that it
will collide with the Earth.  They also discover (though this remains a
better-kept secret) that the rogue planet has an Earthlike companion which
may survive and adopt a survivable orbit, and to which a few may escape.
The book bears some of the stigmata of pre-golden-age science fiction, such
as the tendency to equate Science with wisdom.  Unlike most of its
contemporaries, though, it focuses on people, in this case on how they
react to an astronomical death sentence.  The book spawned a competent
sequel, "After Worlds Collide" (**-), and a disappointing movie.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 16:40:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Early Fantasy(1900-1950)

Whomever told you that SWORD IN SHEATH and SWORD IS DRAWN, both by Andre
Norton, are Fantasy was wrong.  Both books are historical fiction dealing
with Holland during WW II.  Andre Norton's early fantasies were ROGUE
REYNARD['47], and HUON OF THE HORN['51] both retellings of French fairy
tales.(Huon-has the elf king; Reynard-about a fox-is a picture book.)

IRHarrison

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Films - Upcoming films & V for Vendetta (4 msgs) &
                    Godzilla (8 msgs) & Prehistoric Creatures

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 93 23:58:56 GMT
From: itco@wma.com (Ernie Mercer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Foundation movie(s)?

Bob_Hearn@qm.claris.com (Robert Hearn) writes:
>I heard that Tristar Pictures has the film rights to the Foundation
>series, and is working on a movie.  Can anyone confirm this, and provide
>details?

I can confirm this. The script was written by David Hwang (he wrote the
Broadway hit play "M. Butterfly"). Chuck Roven is the producer.  They are
now actively looking for a director.

FYI, attached is a list of other SF, Fantasy, and Horror films currently in
various stages of development (there are no scripts yet for many of them,
and a number of them will probably never make it to the screen).

DINOTOPIO -based on the book.
HONEY I COPIED THE KIDS - another sequel.
DUPER  - "Wayne's World" meets "Flubber"
BRITTLE INNINGS - Frankenstein baseball movie-dramedy. Based on the  
 story by Michael Bishop.
BEETLEJUICE II - the sequel.
PRINCESS OF MARS - based on the book.
UNTITLED SPACE MUTINY - Mutiny on a space ship
ZONE OF SILENCE - A reporter uncovers a conspiracy to hide UFO activity.
WRINKLE IN  TIME - adaptation of Madeleine L'Engle novel.
LOST IN SPACE - Based on TV Series.
THE DAMNATION GAME - based on Clive Barker novel.
BUDDY - Female scientist doing genetic experiment turns dog into man.
DITTO - Story about a man who duplicates his wife.
INCREDIBLE HULK - feature version of the comic/tv show.  
THE HISS - A young novice monk discovers that he not only has the power to
 predict death, but also has the ability to talk to the dead.  What he
 learns makes him the target of a Vatican plot to silence him.
THE MISTS OF AVALON  - Based on Marion Zimmer Bradley novel.
PET PEOPLE - Quirky fantasy/comedy about a family which is breaking up.
 Their pets turn into people to try to make things right again.
V   FOR  VENDETTA - based on the graphic novel.
WONDER WOMAN - based on the comic.
CARNIVAL EARTH - 
THE CRAFT - It's about a coven of high school girls who are witches.  A
 sexy stylish thriller from a feminist perspective... "Flatliners" meets
 "Carrie."
JACK AND THE BEANSTOCK - Urban update of the classic fairy tale.  Michael
 Jackson possibly to star.
SMART DRUGS - It's about drugs that make you smart - thriller about cop and
 nuclear physicist.
FORTRESS - Futuristic prison break-out movie.
PUPPET MASTERS - Andromeda Strain (based on the Heinlein novel???).
FULL ECLIPSE - Vigilante cops in Miami that turn into werewolves.  
 Richard Matheson writing.
INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS - Cross between Jacob's Ladder and Ghost.
THE WATCHMEN - based on the graphic novel.
WIREHEAD - Futuristic Cyber-punk.
CONJURER, THE - A boy reaches a secret level of a video game, which comes
 to life, plunging him into a world of violent magic.
WIND IN THE WILLOWS - Based on a book by Kenneth Grahame.
CANDYMAN II- sequel.
LITTLE VAMPIRE -Based on a series of German books about a little boy  
 who befriends another little boy who is a vampire.
PINCUSHION - Action-packed thrilled about a woman courier who must overcome
 a string of obstacles to deliver a cure for a deadly plague to Salt Lake
 City
THE PLEDGE - Satanic fraternity film.
TAIL SPIN - Boy and dog shift bodies.
THE POSTMAN -  based on the David Brin novel.
MERLIN - ???
MIDKNIGHT - Futuristic fantasy drama about a young man who fights to  
understand the explosive chemical powers he contains in his body. 
STRAT - Science fiction fantasy. An alien cop is sent to Earth to  
 catch alien convicts or destroy the Earth.
MYSTERY BENEATH - Aliens under the sea.
PRACTICAL DEMON KEEPING - Seminary student reads scroll that summons  
 a demon.
MOUTH OF MADNESS - H.P. Lovecraft?????
FRANKENSTEIN - new version - Kenneth Branagh directing - Branagh and  
 Robert DeNiro starring.
MYTHAGO WOOD - based on the book.
RUNE - Science fiction thriller.
DRAGON HEART - Fairy tale with a knight and the last dragon.
KING KULL - based on the Robert E. Howard character
VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED - remake.
INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE - based on Anne Rice novel.
MUTATION - based on Robin Cook novel.
WITCHING HOUR - based on Anne Rice novel.
STARGATE - Kurt Russell starring.
JOHNNY NEWMATIC - 90's cyperpunk movie. William Gibson writing.
MANHATTAN GHOST STORY - based on book by T.M. Wright
TIMERS - Futuristic cop picture.
FOUNDATION - based on the Asimov novel.
GODZILLA - American version.
THE DEMOLISHED MAN - based on the Alfred Bester novel.
THE SNOW QUEEN - An adaptation of Hans Christian Anderson's classic.
STARSHIP TROOPERS - based on the Heinlen novel.
STRANGER IN A STANGE LAND - based on the Heinlein novel.
AMAZING COLOSSAL MAN - remake.
THE BRANDENBURG - Futuristic thriller.  A cop must stop a killing spree by
 human-looking androids gone bad (gee, I guess they never heared of *Blade
 Runner*).
X-MEN - Based on popular comic book of same name.
MAN PLUS - based on the Pohl novel.
THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF THE BROWN OXFORD - based on stories by Philip K.
 Dick.

ERNIE MERCER
itco@wma.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 93 17:36:51 GMT
From: flint@fc.hp.com (Andrew Flint)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: V for Vendetta : The Movie?

I was just reading through a list of possible sci-fi movies and I came
across V FOR VENDETTA (based on the graphic novel).

Is there any truth to this?

V for Vendetta is, perhaps, the best graphic novel ever written, and could
make an amazing movie!  It is written by Alan Moore (The Watchmen, Batman:
The Killing Joke) and is a 1984 style viscious story.

Andrew Flint
flint@waterloo.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 93 12:11:26 GMT
From: bongo@dialix.oz.au (John Bongiovanni)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: V for Vendetta : The Movie?

flint@fc.hp.com (Andrew Flint) writes:
> V for Vendetta is, perhaps, the best graphic novel ever written, and
> could make an amazing movie!

Only if it were animated and Alan Moore were in charge. His work is largely
visual, with complex pictures telling a large part of the story. Live
action simply would not have the same impact.

But animated, with John Hurt providing V's voice ("I have no name. You can
call me 'V'.") and Leo McKern (Rumpole of the Bailey) as Mr. Susan, yes!

John Bongiovanni
bongo@alumni.caltech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 93 15:26:25 GMT
From: flint@fc.hp.com (Andrew Flint)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: V for Vendetta : The Movie?

John Bongiovanni (bongo@DIALix.oz.au) wrote:
>flint@fc.hp.com (Andrew Flint) writes:
>> V for Vendetta is, perhaps, the best graphic novel ever written, and
>> could make an amazing movie!
>
>Only if it were animated and Alan Moore were in charge. His work is
>largely visual, with complex pictures telling a large part of the story.
>Live action simply would not have the same impact.

I disagree.  The visual style of the graphic novel could translate well to
film.  The darker 'brown' style that Twin Peaks used would fit V vey well.
I think that the Sandman graphic novels would only work animated, but V I I
would like to see in live action.

Andrew Flint
flint@waterloo.hp.com
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Date: 16 Jun 93 12:31:53 GMT
From: durantdr@cs.aston.ac.uk (Dave Durant)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: V for Vendetta : The Movie?

Hi !

The problem with filming `V for Vendetta' is, let's face it, the plot.  I
like the novel very much indeed, if not quite as much as Watchmen, but the
plot is not one that will go down well with the average audience. Art house
film - yeah. Genral release? Not unless they butcher the plot...

Cheers.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 93 20:08:24 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

Now available from GOODTIMES HOME VIDEO is FANTASTIC DINOSAURS OF THE
MOVIES, a 75 minute compilation of trailers from films featuring dinosaurs.

Included are trailers from GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS, KING KONG VS.
GODZILLA, GODZILLA VS. THE THING, GHIDRAH, THE THREE-HEADED MONSTER and
RODAN, among others.

The prints are not exactly crisp, but these trailers are not readily
available elsewhere.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 19:23:45 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA NEWS

News on GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA:

Akira Ifukube will be doing the score.

Kenji Sahara will be in the film. He played the lead in RODAN, THE FLYING
MONSTER, and also appears in THE MYSTERIANS, ATRAGON, DESTROY ALL MONSTERS
and so on.

The "baby Godzilla" will not be a Godzilla, but a Godzillasaurus, when he
is born.

Rodan will be 70 meters tall, and have a wingspan of 150 meters. He will
weigh 16,000 tons.

Godzilla will again be 100 meters tall and weigh 60,000 tons. This is the
same as in both GODZILLA VS. GHIDRAH and GODZILLA VS. MOTHRA.

MechaGodzilla will be 120 meters tall, and weigh 150,000 tons. It will be
able to fly at speeds of up to Mach 1.

The baby Godzilla will be 1 meter, 64 centimeters tall and 3 meters, 53
centimeters long. He will weigh 420 kilograms.

The new MechaGodzilla looks like a cross between the old one and a robot
that you would expect to see in an anime film. The shape of the body is
similar, but it is rounder and fuller than before.  MechaGodzilla frankly
looks cute.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jul 93 13:04:38 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

News on GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA:

A team of researchers will find pteranodon fossils on Adonoa Island in the
Bering Sea. While they are using a helicopter to survey the area, Rodan
will attack.

Adonoa Island is a nuclear graveyard. Nuclear tests conducted there are
what created Rodan.

Godzilla will appear on the island and do battle with Rodan.  Godzilla,
using his radioactive breath, will prevail, and Rodan will fall into the
sea, this time...

More to come.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jul 93 02:52:14 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

More GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA news:

An egg found on Adonoa Island is transported to the Life Sciences Institute
in Kyoto. An analysis shows it to be 5,006,000 years old.

The egg hatches, and from it emerges the "baby Godzilla," a gojirasaur.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 01:53:41 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

More news on GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA:

Godzilla appears in Japan's Ise Bay, and then comes ashore in the
industrial section of the city of Yokaichi.

MechaGodzilla is completed, and it does battle with Godzilla in the
mountains near Yokaichi. It lures Godzilla into some high voltage wires,
but they do not kill him. Godzilla counterattacks, and MechaGodzilla is
defeated, this time.

Godzilla, in a desperate search for the gojirasaur, heads for the Life
Sciences Institute in Kyoto. A cell from the gojirasaur is preserved in
nitrogen, and then he is transported to the United Nations Against Godzilla
Planning Center in Tsukuba. Godzilla arrives in Kyoto, but is too late. He
lets out a roar of grief, and then heads back into the sea.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave
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Date: 5 Jul 93 05:21:06 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

A small correction:

The gojirasaur is still in Kyoto when Godzilla arrives, but he is somehow
isolated from Godzilla.

It is not until after Godzilla leaves the city that the gojirasaur is
transported to Tsukuba.

David Milner  
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave
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Date: 5 Jul 93 08:00:29 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

More GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA news:

The "Godzilla Kurasha (Crash? Crusher?) Plan" is studied at the UN Against
Godzilla Planning Center.

It is decided to use the gojirasaur to lure Godzilla into a trap, and so
the gojirasaur is placed in a special container and taken to the edge of
Tokyo Bay.

Rodan appears in Sendai and destroys the city. He then heads south and
steals the container with the gojirasaur in it. MechaGodzilla is repaired,
and it manages to take back the container after a fierce battle with Rodan.

Then, Godzilla appears.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave
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Date: 5 Jul 93 14:45:49 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

More news on GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA:

The Garuda is docked onto the back of MechaGodzilla, creating "Super
MechaGodzilla."

Godzilla and Super MechaGodzilla do battle in the heart of Tokyo at the end
of the film.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave
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Date: 23 Jun 93 14:03:35 GMT
From: luca@dist.dist.unige.it (Luca Vigano')
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: PREHISTORIC CREATURES IN MOVIES

I'm trying to compile a list of movies of all times/countries featuring
prehistoric creatures (dinosauria et similia).

Does anybody remember any titles?

Here is a preliminary list:

MOVIE (YEAR) Director/Actor

His prehistoric past   (1914)  C. Chaplin
The three ages         (1916)  B. Keaton
The lost world         (1925)  Harry Hoyt
Flying elephants       (1927)  Laurel & Hardy
King Kong              (1933)  Cooper & Schoedsack
Fantasia               (1940)  W. Disney
One million B.C.       (1940)  Hal Roach
Cesta do praveku       (1953)  Zeman
The animal world       (1956)  I. Allen
The lost world         (1960)  I. Allen
One million years B.C. (1966)  Chaffey
La guerre du feu       (1981)  Annaud

The answers that I have received so far are:

DINOSAURUS
LAST OF DINOSAURS
CAVEMAN
WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH
THE LOST CONTINENT (1951)
THE GIANT BEHEMOTH
THE BEAST FROM 20,000 FATHOMS
GORGO
THE BEAST FROM HOLLOW MOUNTAIN
THE VALLEY OF GWANGI
SINBAD AND THE EYE OF THE TIGER (features sabre-tooth tiger)
THE GHOST OF SLUMBER MOUNTAIN (silent)
CARNOSAUR (1993)
SUPER MARIO BROTHERS (1993)
THE SON OF KONG
THE LAND BEFORE TIME (animated)
THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT
THE PEOPLE THAT TIME FORGOT
AT THE EARTH'S CORE
THE LAST DINOSAUR
BABY--SECRET OF THE LOST LEGEND
DINOSAURUS
JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH
KING DINOSAUR
HOUSE II
TWO LOST WORLDS, ROBOT MONSTER (and countless films using the lizard
 footage from ONE MILLION B.C.)
PLANET OF THE DINOSAURS (footage from this also makes its way into many
 low- budget features)
My Science Project (1986)
House 2: The Second Story (1986)

Japanese Monster films (US release titles, variant English titles also
 exist)

GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS
GIGANTIS THE FIRE MONSTER (AKA GODZILLA RAIDS AGAIN)
KING KONG VS. GODZILLA
GODZILLA VS. THE THING (AKA GODZILLA VS. MOTHRA)
GHIDRAH, THE THREE-HEADED MONSTER (featuring Godzilla and Rodan)
MONSTER ZERO (same as above)
GODZILLA VS. THE SEA MONSTER
SON OF GODZILLA
DESTROY ALL MONSTERS (featuring Godzilla and other Japanese prehistorics)
GODZILLA'S REVENGE
GODZILLA VS. THE SMOG MONSTER
GODZILLA ON MONSTER ISLAND
GODZILLA VS. MEGALON
GODZILLA VS. THE COSMIC MONSTER
TERROR OF MECHAGODZILLA
GODZILLA 1985
GODZILLA VS. BIOLLANTE
GODZILLA VS. KING GHIDORAH (not released in US yet)
GODZILLA VS. MOTHRA (no US release)
GODZILLA VS. MECHAGODZILLA (still in production)
RODAN THE FLYING MONSTER
VARAN THE UNBELIEVABLE
KING KONG ESCAPES
ATRAGON

Thanks for the help.

Luca.
luca@dist.dist.unige.it

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

     Television - Are You Afraid of the Dark & Quantum Leap (4 msgs) &
                  Doctor Who (2 msgs) & Sea Quest (3 msgs) & Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 13:44:26 GMT
From: LSK07@albnydh2.bitnet
Subjet: Are You Afraid of the Dark

While baby-sitting the other night, I was surprised to see a good SF "Outer
Limits" type of show on Nicholodeon. It was named _Are You Afraid of the
Dark?_. The premise is a group of kids who decide to create a club called
the Midnight Ghost Story Club or something kid'ish like that, who want to
meet at midnight (surprise, surprise) and see if they can scare each other.

  I thought, "OK, so maybe this won't be too bad" and besides I was rocking
the baby and didn't feel like getting up to find the remote. I was glad I
*did* watch.

  The kids sit around at a campfire and tell storied to see who can tell
the best story.

  The story told was about a family who moves into the house across the
street and they, of course are totally strange. It seems they (a father,
mother and a son) only go out at night, work at the local blood bank, are
very pallid and come from "one of those 'lvania' countries in Europe, like
Transylvania" as stated by the girl in the story to her brother. Well,
don't the neighbors start coming down with a strange illness that leaves
them tired and they all go 'round with knee size band-aides on their necks.

  The kids squeak out of trouble trying to determine if the new family
really is a group of vampires and the entire tale is laced with humor.
Even though this was supposed to be a 'kids' show, I found it to be decent
and not completely at a kid's level as far as being a strange and SF show.

SPOILER WARNING

  The ending is a surprise and I'll give it here just so you can see that
it was not totally predictable. After the brother and sister sneak into the
new family's basement to find the coffins and just barely squeak back out,
they run into the father and mother of this family in broad daylight. The
brother then, of course, starts really railing on his sister for being such
a stoop and they go home. The father and mother of the suspicious family go
into the basement and unlock the freezer. There in the freezer is their(?)
boy. The last thing they say is "Coming to America was a wonderful idea,
Master. No one will suspect a child is the vampire leader"

  Not too bad, I have to confess there was a lot lost in the translation,
but if any of you have teens who are inclined or if you are just looking
for some light entertainment, try it out.  It aired in my area on Tues.
evening.

Linda Keenan
EDC Unit
NYS Health Dept
(518)474-9742

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 19:49:52 GMT
From: sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL: Another seminar in August!

Got this off the fax machine, so here it is:

			    INSIDE QUANTUM LEAP
			 with Donald P. Bellisario
			      August 27, 1993

   On the evening of March 26, 1989, Dr. Sam Beckett stepped into the
   Quantum Leap accelerator...and vanished, and a very special television
   series was born. Now, after touching dozens of lives and millions of
   viewers, has Sam taken his final leap? Find out when series creator and
   executive producer Donald P. Bellisario presents the ultimate
   behind-the-scenes look at Quantum Leap on Friday, August 27 from 7 PM to
   11 PM at the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences in North Hollywood,
   CA.

   Learn the ultimate fate of the show as Bellisario strives to put right
   what once went wrong following the cancellation of the series by NBC.
   Bellisario will discuss the creative process which leaped Sam from week
   to week, as well as the network politics which led to the show's demise.
   Although guest appearances by cast members and other production
   personnel cannot be confirmed at this time, fans are certain to
   experience QUANTUM LEAP as never before on the state-of-the-art video
   projection system at the Academy theater.

   Sponsored by Learning Tree University, INSIDE QUANTUM LEAP is open to
   members of the public, who may register by calling (818) 882-5599 or
   (805) 497-2292. Admission is $45.  You may register with a Visa or
   Mastercard or make a check payable to LTU and mail it to David Webb, c/o
   Learning Tree University, 20920 Knapp St. Chatsworth, CA 91311.

   LTU is a nationally accredited, non-profit community education
   organization with two campuses in Southern California.

Now, I know $45 is a chunk of money, but I went to the last one of these
they had in January, and it was _worth it_. Don was incredibly candid and
informative (and entertaining) and the whole thing was fascinating to both
diehard Leapers and people who want to know about how the TV business
works.  The TV Academy theater *is* a gorgeous facility. David Webb (the
organizer of this, who sent me the fax) reiterated that they are going to
_try_ to get some of the other people connected with the show to appear as
well, but he couldn't promise that. BTW, I believe the theater only seats
about 300, so you'd do well to register ASAP.

Anyway, needless to say, I'll be there so I hope to see some of you.  If
you do register, tell 'em you heard it from me on the Internet!

Sally Smith
(510)790-0608
sallylb@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 08:59:24 GMT
From: sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL News (still!) for June 22

For a show that's not on, there's an awful lot of news here!

1. (Leapers, sit down...)

It's my extremely sad duty to inform the net.Leapers that, indeed, NBC has
finally decided to quit jerking us around.

Both Don Bellisario and Deborah Pratt confirm that "Quantum Leap" is over
as a weekly series, and say it's time to move on. No more letters to NBC,
please, or to any other networks - they aren't interested either. Nor did
the idea of a series of TV-movies pan out. The show is too expensive to put
into direct syndication (the sort of deal that you see Star Trek:TNG and
DS9 under). It's over.

As a TV show, anyway, so...

Time to start lobbying Universal for "Quantum Leap: The Movie" (it will
probably take a few years, but we can start nudging now!). Write to:

Mr. Tom Pollock
Chairman, MCA Feature Group
100 Universal City Plaza
Universal City, CA 91608

(Addendum - our fearless leader Harriet says she's not quite willing to
give up, so if anyone still wants to write to NBC, you've got _her_
blessing. And she asked me to say hi to everyone for her.)

Thanks to everyone for keeping the show on 3 years past what could
reasonably have been expected, and for not going down without a fight.

QL the series may be over, but none of us intend that to be the end of Leap
fandom and the friendships we've shared. Hey, we've never cared what NBC
thought anyway - why should we give up hanging out together just because
they were stupid enough to cancel the show? :-)
 
Which brings me to...

2. A number of your fellow fans (incl. me, of course) are putting together
a bid to hold a QL convention in LA next February. Both Don and Deborah
support us and Deborah's already promised to attend. So, e-mail me with
your programming suggestions and, yes, I'm looking for volunteers... This
is all contingent on *Universal* agreeing to let us do it, of course.

And to prove there's professional life after QL:

3. Dean Stockwell is hosting a special on NBC at 9/8 PM July 7 titled
"Caught In the Act". It features survelliance footage and its use in law
enforcement. If you're wondering what Dean has to do with it - well, the
show's about _observing_! :-)

4. Dean has also signed to do a 2-hour movie on NBC titled "Bonanza - The
Return". Other stars include Ben Johnson, Richard Roundtree, and Michael
Landon Jr. and Dirk Blocker.

5. Variety, USA Today, TV Guide, and UPI have reported a rumor that Scott
Bakula will be joining the cast of "Murphy Brown", as a new reporter, and
maybe as Murph's new boyfriend.  Neither the MB producers or any of Scott's
representatives will confirm or deny this, so it's strictly still just in
the rumor stage and I report this for your amusement. He'd be a
semi-regular.

6. Scott is definitely in the next Bruce Willis movie, "The Color of
Night", though.

7. Finally, on a personal note, this'll probably be the last message from
me for a while. I'm video director for my school play "Rocky and
Bullwinkle", so I'm spending at least 3 hours a night in rehearsal and more
time at home preparing, with no spare time ahead. I love showbiz... but it
does mean I'm going to get even WORSE about answering my e-mail until at
least Aug. 1. (BTW, are any of you free to be a camera operator for me?)

Everybody take care and I'll leap back here in 6 weeks or so...

Sally Smith
(510)790-0608
sallylb@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 22:25:47 GMT
From: mav@isi.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Quantum Leap Videos

I just spoke with MCA/Universal Home Video. They are in the planning stages
of releasing five Leap videos beginning SEPTEMBER 22 in time for the
Christmas rush. The videos planned for release are:

1. The Pilot
2. Camakazi Kid
3. What Price Gloria?
4. Catch a Falling Star (YEAH!)
5. Color of Truth

The lady in charge wanted word to spread about this since they wouldn't
have time to do a full marketing campaign. (Wish they would have; I would
have liked to have seen the full page ads, the tv commercials, the in-store
appearances, etc.) She said there was a possibility of getting NEVER BEFORE
SEEN FOOTAGE included in some of the videos. Except for the pilot, they
would be single episodes running under 1 hour. Don't know the cost yet, but
I would guess-timate the standard $19.95 for the pilot and $14.95 for
individual episodes. (Maybe higher.) They are thinking of having an 800
number to special order or give you the closest store with them.

"Dreams" was one of the possible extra footage videos. I suggested 'my
favorite episode' "Catch a Falling Star" could include more of the songs-
enlarging the montage sequence. :)

More info when it comes. 

P.S. Anyone catch Scott in the background during an E.T. interview and clip
of Bruce Willis' movie "Color of Night"? Got to keep those eyes open!

Christina Mavroudis  
Integrated Systems Inc.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 22:58:02 GMT
From: mav@isi.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Quantum Leap CD

Just spoke with GNP Crescendo Records. Principle recording is in the can
for the Leap CD. I've been asked not to divulge too many details (it's
suppose to be a surprise), but I can say that four songs by Scott were
re-recorded, two songs were perfect and kept from the show (oooohhh - I can
hear the speculation!) AND Dean was brought in for a special new version of
"The ABC Rap."

Barring complications, the CD should be out end of August, beginning of
September. AND there's a special surprise added to the recording. Those
familiar with GNP stuff might be able to guess.

Finally, due to budget constraints, only one theme will be used.  Out of
the three different versions, can you guess the lucky one?

Christina Mavroudis  
Integrated Systems Inc.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 11:42:27 GMT
From: rlju100@oak.cc.kcl.ac.uk (Steve Phillips)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doctor Who 30th Story Exclusive News!

Right, folks.  Here's the news you've been waiting for.

IT'S OFFICIAL!!!!!!!!!

There will be a new "Doctor Who" story in November to celebrate the 30th
Anniversary of the show.  It will star all the surviving Doctors.

It is being financed by BBC Enterprises, and simultaneous video release is
planned.  It will be one of the fastest-mounted BBC dramas in recent years.
In the US, video release is planned *before* a TV showing, in order to
maximise profit from the venture.

Two scripts are currently being considered by the Beeb - one of them is
thought to feature the Daleks.  The production will be mounted as a closed
production.  No fans of any kind will be admitted to the shooting.  JNT is
not involved.  Barry Letts is thought to be advising in an unofficial
capacity.

All the Doctors have signed contracts except Tom Baker.  Tom is expected to
agree but is concerned about having to be made to look like he did in the
seventies.  He may well appear in an "older" form and not in his original
costume.

Well, that's all I know for now, folks.  The person I got this from got it
all first hand and I consider it very reliable.

Steve Phillips
rlju100@oak.cc.kcl.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 07:06:00 GMT
From: dale.clayton@canrem.com (Dale Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: DOCTOR WHO SPECIAL

Here's a crosspost that came from the UK:

rkj@dircon.co.uk (Ryan K. Johnson) writes:
>Following reports in the press here in England about a DOCTOR WHO special,
>last night I spoke with Adrian Rigelsford.  He confirmed that BBC
>Enterprises has been given the go-ahead by Alan Yentob to produce a 30th
>Anniversary DOCTOR WHO special.  Adrian, a BBC staff employee, contributed
>to the books, "Doctor Who: Cybermen" and wrote "Doctor Who Monsters," and
>will be writing the special which will be produced and directed by "Caves
>of Androzani" maestro Graeme Harper.  The production will be shot on film
>over a period of six weeks beginning on August 24th and will go out in
>late November on the BBC.  It is very likely to be released on home video
>first and negotiations are underway to make it available in America as
>soon as possible.

>Adrian said the production will be aimed at adults, mainly people in their
>30s who grew up and remember DOCTOR WHO from the 70s at the height of its
>popularity.  While all five surviving Doctors will make an appearance (Jon
>Pertwee, Tom Baker, Peter Davison, Colin Baker, and Sylvester McCoy), the
>emphasis will mainly be on Tom Baker as the show is intended to appeal to
>those who remember his era best.  To that end, expect a story which is
>very reminiscent of the "gothic horror" style made famous during Tom
>Baker's tenure.  Promised an adult timeslot, the writer and director are
>aiming to make good on BBC-1 Controller Alan Yentob's instructions to do a
>special, "that will send the kids to bed and put adults behind the sofa."
>A show which will revolutionize the series in terms of production values
>and content and give it a firm footing for a hopeful return as a regular
>series throughout the rest of the 90s.  Friends, DOCTOR WHO IS BACK!

BTW, R. K. Johnson is the chap that did the female DW fan videos.

Dale Clayton
dale.clayton@canrem.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 93 15:55:53 GMT
From: dianek@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (diane kachmar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sea Quest

Well, I was anxious to see this show until I heard it was going to be on
network TV (NBC - Nozzle Broadcasting Company).  I was hoping it would be
first run syndication like Star Trek and Kung Fu.  Now I'm expecting it run
for 4 weeks, maybe, and be the quality of Space Rangers.  I also saw a cast
portrait in the Enquirer - not a good looking one in the supporting cast,
in fact it looked like they went out of their way to cast ugly people.  No
expectations.  

Diane

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 03:20:52 GMT
From: hazelton@mizar.usc.edu (John W. Hazelton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sea Quest

dianek@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (Diane Kachmar) writes:
>Well, I was anxious to see this show until I heard it was going to be on
>network TV (NBC - Nozzle Broadcasting Company).  I was hoping it would be
>first run syndication like Star Trek and Kung Fu.  Now I'm expecting it
>run for 4 weeks, maybe, and be the quality of Space Rangers.

Just like they did for "Amazing Stories," the network has given Spielberg a
two year commitment on "DSV Seaquest."  So contractually, it *cannot* be
cancelled after just 4 shows.  It runs whether it does well or not.

John Hazelton

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 06:59:52 GMT
From: rfletcher@pro-smof.cts.com (Robert Fletcher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sea Quest

  Well, I can not speak about the storyline but the set is not cheap. Also
I know that they are shot and are shooting a lot of episodes. Most likely
they will put out that magic number of show that will make it sellable in
rerun hell.

rfletcher@pro-smof.cts.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 07:34:36 GMT
From: ez005331@othello.ucdavis.edu (Wayland S. Louie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Westworld TV Series?

I saw Westworld a while back and kind of remember a TV series based on the
same type of stuff (androids).  Does anyone remember if such a series
existed?  And if it did, how many episodes were shown and if there were
only like two, could someone post the plot synopses for the few episodes
that did exist?

Wayland
ez005331@othello.ucdavis.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Bear & Bradley & Clarke & Clement (2 msgs) &
                   Duane (4 msgs) & Foster & Hodgson (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 13:55:14 GMT
From: dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GREG BEAR

How long has Greg Bear been writing SF?

David Andrew Clayton
Canberra, Australia
dac@prolix.apana.org.au
dac@prolix.sserve.cc.adfa.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 13:09:37 GMT
From: cmiller@oasys.dt.navy.mil (Catherine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Darkover

Having read MZB's (with Mercedes Lackey) most recent Darkover novel, I
decided to try reading them all in historical order.  It's been very
interesting, and I have discovered several relationships and kinships that
managed to escape me when I had previously read (and re-read) the series in
no particular order.

Along the way I started diagramming family trees, listing what major
families belonged to what Domains, which families had what sorts of laran,
and other assorted bits of info that probably have little interest to the
majority of humankind.

Finally to my question.  Part way through all this reading I began to
wonder if somewhere out there all this miscellaneous information had
already been gathered.  Does some sort of Darkover compendium exist?
Something that's been officially sanctioned (i.e., by MZB)?  I've searched
thru _Book In Print_ to no avail.

Thanks for any help.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 18:03:38 GMT
From: Bob_Hearn@qm.claris.com (Robert Hearn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hammer of God: good so far!

Just got it last night, and I haven't read too far into it yet, but it's
fun.  After slogging through his stuff with Gentry Lee, I'm happy to report
that the real A.C. Clarke is back.  What a difference!

Appropriately timed, too: a comet's supposed to hit Jupiter next year.

Bob Hearn
Spartacus Software

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 02:46:13 GMT
From: doom@elaine36.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Hal Clement

Not a bad belated review of Clement, certainly I'd rate "Mission of
Gravity" as the first one to read but, there was no mention of one of my
favorite Clement books.

I believe the correct title is _Needle_ (as in "Needle in a haystack"),
though the edition I first read is was an old paperback re-titled something
like _It Came From Outer Space_.

The story takes place in a small island community where an alien criminal
has gone to ground, with an alien cop not far behind him.  These aliens
however have evolved from viruses, and normally exist in close symbiosis
with other species...  they "ride" inside them, performing some services
(e.g.  killing parasites) in return for the use of their sense organs and
mobility.  The cop lands, and oozes inside of a young boy he finds on the
beach, and then has to (a) establish communications with the boy (b) find a
criminal who could be hiding inside of any random person.

One of the impressive things about this book is that Clement makes no
cop-outs like assuming some sort of "telepathy".  The cop has to take time
to learn English, and has to work out some more down to earth means of
communication.  And the eventual detection of the criminal is also entirely
logical given the premises of the story, requiring no deus ex machinas like
building a "parasite detector" or something.

Another impressive thing is that this is an excellent "boys" adventure
novel.  The kids in the story practically live on the beach, messing around
with decaying abandoned row boats, snorkling, etc.  When I was around ten
or so I *really* wanted to be in their shoes (or lack thereof...).

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 05:39:10 GMT
From: urf@icl.se (Urban Fredriksson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Hal Clement

I also agree that _Mission of Gravity_ should be the first one of his books
to read. Very good.

_Close to Critical_ and _Cycle of Fire_ are pretty good too, but I'd like
to add _Iceworld_, where the aliens think Earth is a very cold place
indeed, _Needle_ (see the author mistakenly coin the word "symbiote"; see
him retract it 28 years later in favour of the correct "symbiont") and _The
Nitrogen Fix_ which takes place on a vastly changed Earth and has
interesting aliens.  

Urban Fredriksson
urf@icl.se  

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 15:10:54 GMT
From: pcp2g@karma.astro.virginia.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane) writes:
> It is probably only in this community that I can safely say that RA is
> the proximate cause of this book being written at all.  Peter and I sat
> down over a pizza and discussed at length how a Trek book could still be
> written that would (a) not violate my own sense of how a Trek book should
> be written and (b) still pass through RA's office.  DARK MIRROR is the
> result.  (I think people will like it regardless. <g>) 

I came into this thread a bit late. It would appear that this book has at
least one book before it that I should read first. Is this true?  Which is
"Dark Mirror", and which is "Door into Sunset"? Or am I hopelessly
confused?

I would like to read the book when it comes out; I am always looking for
*good* Trek books. Problem is, you can practically count them on one hand,
and there are *a lot* of Trek books out there. I have found that I
generally like PAD's books, and if he and you were talking over pizza at
some point, perhaps I should look into your work too! 8-) I have heard that
your books are of high quality; problem is, they never appear in used book
stores. Of course, now I see a causal connection - no one ever sells them
back!

Phil Plait
pcp2g@virginia.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jul 93 22:48:46 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

pcp2g@karma.astro.Virginia.EDU writes:
>I came into this thread a bit late. It would appear that this book has at
>least one book before it that I should read first. Is this true?  Which is
>"Dark Mirror", and which is "Door into Sunset"? Or am I hopelessly
>confused?

You're hopelessly confused, but don't let it get you down!  We were all in
that state once - some of us still are, and some have gone back to it after
finding that being confused wa much more interesting that *not* being
confused, or being not confused...

Followups to alt.weird.philosophy...

Door Into Sunset is the sequel to the other Door books (Fire and Shadow).
The next (and last?) one will be Door Into Starlight.

The Star Trek series is (in order of publication):

The Wounded Sky
My Enemy, My Ally
The Romulan Way (with Peter Morwood)
Spock's World
Doctors Orders

These are all original series.  The one currently under discussion is
Diane's new Next Generation novel, Dark Mirror.

There are other high quality Trek books out there - some examples (your
mileage may vary <g>):

Uhura's Song - Janet Kagan
Final Frontier - Diane Carey (*not* the book of ST-V!)
How Much For Just The Planet - John Ford
The Final Reflection - John Ford

Just from memory - I know there are others that I enjoy, but at 11:50pm...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 19:35:32 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

Chris Croughton (chris@keris.demon.co.uk) writes:
>BTW, when other authors have used the Rihannsu (Diane Carey, for one -
>someone else has as well) did they consult you on behaviour etc.?  I
>assume that (out of politeness if nothing else) they asked your permission
>to use them, at least.  I do rather like it when in a 'shared universe'
>like ST authors use other people's characters - it seems to make it more
>'real'...

Well, no one asked me, but no one *has* to ask me.  Paramount owns any
character I put in a Trek novel: any other writer writing for Paramount is
more than welcome to any of those characters.  (Not that I could stop
anyone from using them if I disapproved, of course...)

>>There's no telling where K't'l'sk might turn up, of course.  I
>
>Er, in my copy of Spock's World that's K's't'lk (and I still can't
>pronounce it!) - has she changed her name again <g>?

(moan) Chris, we're moving this weekend, the house is a wreck, I'm
finishing cutting MIRROR for audio tape while putting things in boxes, my
brains feel like they're made of jellied eels, and you expect me to spell
my characters' names right?  Fooey.  :)

>Ooh, books with fringes!  (See other parts of this thread about kinky sex
>with aliens <g>)...

They don't so much have fringes as *tzitzim*.  

Diane Duane
Potter's Pasture
Kilbride, Wicklow, Ireland
dduane@kestrel.win.net

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 19:53:36 GMT
From: dduane@kestrel.win.net (Diane Duane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Door Into Sunset*

>> It is probably only in this community that I can safely say that RA is
>> the proximate cause of this book being written at all.  Peter and I sat
>> down over a pizza and discussed at length how a Trek book could still be
>> written that would (a) not violate my own sense of how a Trek book
>> should be written and (b) still pass through RA's office.  DARK MIRROR
>> is the result.  (I think people will like it regardless. <g>) D.
>
>I came into this thread a bit late. It would appear that this book has at
>least one book before it that I should read first. Is this true?  Which is
>"Dark Mirror", and which is "Door into Sunset"? Or am I hopelessly
>confused?

(chuckle) No...I guess I should have changed the topic, or augmented it.
THE DOOR INTO SUNSET is the third of a group of four fantasy novels
starting with THE DOOR INTO FIRE and continuing with THE DOOR INTO SHADOW.
 
>I would like to read the book when it comes out; I am always looking for
>*good* Trek books. Problem is, you can practically count them on one hand,
>and there are *a lot* of Trek books out there. I have found that I
>generally like PAD's books, and if he and you were talking over pizza at
>some point...

(chuckle) No, no, not THAT Peter.  Peter Morwood, my husband, author of
RULES OF ENGAGEMENT and a lot of extremely nasty and good fantasy novels
beginning with THE HORSE LORD.  (plug, plug....)

>I have heard that your books are of high quality; problem is, they never
>appear in used book stores. Of course, now I see a causal connection - no
>one ever sells them back!

(grin)  Oh, no, they sell them back.  *But I buy them all...* 
:)    

Diane Duane
Potter's Pasture
Kilbride, Wicklow, Ireland
dduane@kestrel.win.net

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 14:26:40 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Del Rey Internet Newsletter

Great, another Pip and Flinx book.  Just what we need.  Right up there with
another Spellsinger book or another Xanth book.

This is not really meant to be an inflammatory question, I'm genuinely
curious.  Why is it that the most mediocre material an author writes is the
precise material that he is encouraged to write fifteen sequels to?

For example, I have no great grudge against Piers Anthony.  I have praised
his TAROT novels elsewhere, and I admit to owning all seven Incarnations
books IN HARDBACK (most unusual for me).  But Xanth began mediocre and got
steadily worse with each sequel.  Yet it was, and continues to be, the cash
cow.

Alan Dean Foster writes some very good material, including some of the best
short story collections it's been my pleasure to read.  If your only
exposure has been to the cash cows, or his movie novelizations (good, but
they don't do him justice) try:

TO THE VANISHING POINT.  Family in a Winnebago driving through the middle
   of nowhere (literally, as we find out) pick up a very unusual
   hitchhiker.  The trip gets steadily stranger after that.
METROGNOME.  Best collection of his short stories.
WITH FRIENDS LIKE THESE . . . and . . . WHO NEEDS ENEMIES?  The second and
   third-best collections.
CYBER WAY.  A bizarre sort of high-tech murder mystery, but that doesn't
   describe it very well or do it justice.  I'd call it "cyberpunk" if that
   weren't a cliche, a myth, and inaccurate to boot.
GLORY LANE.  Really amusing humorous SF is hard to find.
Also, MAORI, QUOZL, CAT-A-LYST are worth a look.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 00:08:30 GMT
From: doom@leland.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Imaginary places, _The Night Land_ & William Hope Hodgson,

Well in Sandman #49 Neil Gaiman has a stack of travel books sitting around
for imaginary places the "Cryptogeographica" (for those of you who haven't
heard, there is a library in the Dreaming that contains every book never
written, but dreamed about), and among the imaginary places is _The Night
Land_.

(If you're interested, the full list of imaginary places is in
rec.arts.comics.misc right now, in the Annotated Sandman 49 posting:
Kadath, Flora of Neverland, Los Angeles Underground Railway Map 1932, etc.)

I was trying to remember, is _The Night Land_ a series by William Hope
Hodgson (e.g. a trilogy) or is it a single, fairly long novel?  I'm trying
to supply some information to the guy doing the "Annotated Sandman"
postings.

Willaim Hope Hodgson (1875-1918) was popular with writer's like H.P.
Lovecraft, and wrote (at a guess) about a half dozen to a dozen books.
I've got _The House on the Borderland_ in front of me, but I'm most familar
with him as the author of the stories about _Carnacki the Ghost-Finder_,
which seems like an unfortunately rare volume.  Carnacki is, as you might
expect, a detective of the supernatural who uses a combination of magical
lore with turn of the century science (for example he often sets up
equipment like his "electric pentagram").  Carnacki is often called in to
investigate apparently supernatural occurrences, but one of the nice
touches of this series is that sometimes the manifestation turns out to be
genuine, and other times it turns out to be a hoax, and there's no easy way
to tell which kind of story you're reading at the outset.  I remember being
very impressed with Hodgson's ability to evoke a sense of Carnacki cowering
in the silent darkness, straining his senses to try and perceive what
*thing* is out there...

(The only other good example I can think of is perhaps Dashiel Hammet's
_The Dain Curse_.  This is one of those things that movies are almost
incapable of capturing... they never show you a completely dark setting,
there's always some blue lighting or something so you can see the actors
emoting, and they never give you absolute silence, instead the "suspensful"
music is always blaring...).

I see that there are a number of imaginary places that the comic book fans
have as yet drawn a blank on.  If you've got any leads on the following,
you might want to send a note to morrow@physics.rice.edu:

   Ousland City from Top to Bottom:  No refs.
   Sardathrion:  No refs.
   Saffron Park:  No refs.
   Noumaria on 7 Livres a Day: No refs.  A "livre" is a pre-19th
      century French monetary unit.
   Hy-Brasil by Night: No refs.
   Los Angeles Underground Railway Map 1932:  No refs.  Does
      LA even have a subway?  What's significant about 1932?
   Alleys and Bradstreets:  No refs.
   Camp Cusack Guide:  No refs.
   Ampersand:  No refs.  An ampersand is the "and" sign, and once was
      considered a letter of the alphabet.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 02:23:36 GMT
From: kasprj@jacob.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Imaginary places, _The Night Land_ & William Hope Hodgson,

doom@leland.Stanford.EDU (Joseph Brenner) writes:
> I see that there are a number of imaginary places that the comic book
> fans have as yet drawn a blank on.  If you've got any leads on the
> following, you might want to send a note to morrow@physics.rice.edu:
[list deleted]
 
 Someone might want to look them up in _The Dictionary of Imaginary
Places_.  My copy is still not unpacked from my recent move. I think I
recognize a couple of the names on there, but I suspect that some of them
may simply be products of Gaiman's imagination. After all, if you're making
a list of imaginary places, who says you have to restrict yourself to
_real_ imaginary places? (-:

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 03:49:01 GMT
From: gsteckel@harpoon.east.sun.com (Geoff Steckel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Imaginary places, _The Night Land_ & William Hope Hodgson,

doom@leland.Stanford.EDU (Joseph Brenner) writes:
>Well in Sandman #49 Neil Gaiman has a stack of travel books sitting around
>for imaginary places the "Cryptogeographica"

>   Sardathrion:  No refs.

Dunsany?  Or Clark Ashton Smith?

>   Saffron Park:  No refs.

"The Man Who Was Thursday", G. K. Chesterton

>   Hy-Brasil by Night: No refs.

Various spellings; West European mythos of the 'blessed islands in the
west' somebody from alt.mythology could straighten this out

Geoff Steckel
gwes@trilobyte.com
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Koontz & McCaffrey (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 21:50:48 GMT
From: hopkins@agora.rain.com (Scott Hopkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dean R. Koontz List of Known Work (LONG)

This is a list of Dean R. Koontz' novels, short stories, movies, and other
related works including the many names he has accumulated.  Please send any
addition/correction to hopkins@agora.rain.com.

   * - Marks every book I have.
   $ - Marks every book I have read, but I am still looking for
a copy of.
   & - Marks every book that I still need to read and find.

If you can help me out with any books I do not have, please write to above
address.

Novels
   CHILD - Children's novel
   COM - Comedy
   H - Horror
   NF - Non-Fiction
   ROM - Romance
   SF - Science Fiction
   SI - Spy/Intruige

Dean R. Koontz  (As in written as)

  SI   $ After the Last Race        Fawcett Crest          1974
  SF   * Anti-Man                   Paperback              1970
  H    * The Bad Place              Putnam                 1990
  SF   * Beastchild                 Lancer                 1970
  ??   & Bounce Girl                Cameo                  1970
  H    * Cold Fire                  Putnam                 1991
  SF?  & The Crimson Witch          Curtis                 1971
  SF   $ Dark of the Woods          Ace                    1970
A double Book, coupled with Soft Come the Dragons by Koontz.
  H    * Darkfall                   Berkley                1984
Also known as Darkness Comes.
  SF   $ A Darkness in My Soul      Daw                    1972
  SF   $ The Dark Symphony          Lancer                 1970
  H    * Dean Koontz: A New Collection   Wing's Books      1992
Contains reprints of the books Watchers, Whispers, and Shattered
in one volume.
  SF/H * Demon Seed                 Bantam                 1973
  SF?  & Dragon in the Land         Venture                1969
Not sure if this is the short story in Soft Come the Dragons or a
seperate book.  I have seen various copyright dates.  Can anyone
help?
  H    * Dragon Tears               Putnam                 1993
  SF   * Fall of the Dream Machine   Ace                   1969
A double book, coupled with Star Venturers by Kenneth Pulmer.
  SF   * Fear That Man              Ace                    1969
A double book, coupled with Toyman by E.C. Tubb.
  SF?  & The Flesh in the Furnace   Bantam                 1972
  COM  * Hanging On                 Dell                   1973
  SF   $ The Haunted Earth          Lancer                 1973
  SF?  & Hell's Gate                Lancer                 1970
  H    * Hideaway                   Putnam                 1992
  NF   & How to Write Best Selling Fiction   Writer's Digest  1981
  H    * Lightning                  Putnam                 1988
  H    * Lightning, Midnight, and The Bad Place            1992
Reprints of the novels in one volume.
  H    * Midnight                   Putnam                 1989
  H    * Night Chills               Atheneum               1976
  SF   * Nightmare Journey          Putnam                 1975
 CHILD & Oddkins: A Fable for All Ages   Warner Books      1988
  H    * Phantoms                   Putnam                 1983
  SF   $ Soft Come the Dragons      Ace                    1967
A double book, coupled with Dark of the Woods by Koontz.  This is
a collection of his short stories.  For a list, read short story
section.
  SF   $ Starblood                  Lancer                 1972
  SF   $ Star Quest                 Ace                    1968
A double book, coupled with Doom of the Green Planet by Emil Petaja.
  H    * Strangers                  Putnam                 1986
  H    * Three Complete Novels      Wing's Books           1991
Contains reprints of Servants of Twilight, Darkfall, and Phantoms
in one volume.
  H    * Three Complete Novels      G.P. Putnam's Sons     1993
Contains reprints of Lighting, The Face of Fear, and The Vision
in one volume.
  SF   $ Time Thieves               Ace                    1972
A double book, coupled with Against Arcturus by Susan K. Putney.
  H    * Twilight Eyes              Land of Enchanment     1985
  H    * The Vision                 Putnam                 1977
  SF?  & Warlock                    Lancer                 1972
  H    * Watchers                   Putnam                 1987
  SF?  $ A Werewolf Among Us        Ballantine             1973
  H    * Whispers                   Putnam                 1980
  NF   & Writing Popular Fiction    Writer's Digest        1972

Written with wife, Gerda Koontz:
  NF   & The Pig Society            Aware Press            1970
  NF   & The Underground Lifestyles Handbook   Aware Press  1970

As David Axton:
  SI   $ Prison of Ice              Lippincott             1976
  SI   * Stolen Thunder             St. Martin's Press     1993
This book is brand new and I cannot say for sure it is Koontz, though the
plot line seems like him.  I did however check the Library of Congress and
they listed this novel under David Axton (1945-) with Prison of Ice.  My
public library did as well and also cross-referenced it under Koontz as
well.  It is my guess then that this is him.  Does anyone know for sure?

As Brian Coffey:
  SI   $ Blood Risk                 Bobbs-Merrill          1973
  H    * The Face of Fear           Bobbs-Merrill          1977
Reprinted later under his own name.
  SI   & Surrounded                 Bobbs-Merrill          1974
  H    * The Voice of the Night     Signet                 1980
Reprinted later under his own name.
  SI   $ The Wall of Masks          Bobbs-Merrill          1975
Blood Risk, Surrounded, and the Wall of Masks are a series of books about a
thief named Mike Tucker.

As Deanna Dwyer:
  RO?  & Children of the Storm                             1972
  RO?  & Dance With the Devil                              1973
  RO?  & The Dark Summer (Might be The Dark of Summer)     1972
  RO?  & The Demon Child                                   1971
  RO?  & Legacy of Terror                                  1971
Apparently, this is a series of Gothic Romance novels that he put out.  I
haven't been able to find any though.

As K.R. Dwyer (Spell the initials backwards!)  :^)
  SI   & Chase                      Random                 1972
  SI   * Dragonfly                  Random                 1975
  H    * Shattered                  Random                 1973
Reprinted later under his own name.

As John Hill:
  SF   * The Long Sleep             Putnam                 1975

As Leigh Nichols:
  H    * The Eyes of Darkness       Pocket                 1981
Reprinted later under his own name, only on hardback!
  H    * The House of Thunder       Pocket                 1982
Reprinted later under his own name.
  H    * The Key to Midnight        Pocket                 1979
Reprinted later under his own name, only on hardback!
  H    * Shadowfires                Pocket                 1987
Reprinted later under his own name.
  H    * Twilight                   Pocket                 1984
Reprinted as Servants of the Twilight, under his own name.
I would assume that The Eyes of Darkness and The Key to Midnight will
follow suit with the others and follow their release on to paperback.

As Anthony North:
  SI   $ Strike Deep                Dial                   1974

As Richard Paige:
  H    * The Door to December       Nal                    1985
  
As Owen West:
  H    * The Funhouse (Movie Adaptation)  Jove             1980
  H    * The Mask                         Jove             1981
Reprinter later under his own name.

As Aaron Wolfe:
  SF/H * Invasion                         Laser Books #9   1975


Short Stories

%  $  Altarboy             Infinity 3         Lancer        1972
{  &  The Black Pumpkin    & Interview in Twilight Zone    12/86
   &  Bruno                Fantasy & Science Fiction	    4/71
   &  Cosmic Sin           Fantasy & Science Fiction        2/72
   &  The Crimson Witch    Fantastic Stories                1970
Apparently, this short story led to the novel of the same name.
^  $  A Darkness in My Soul   Fantastic Stories             1/68
This short story led to the novel of the same name.
   &  Down in the Darkness    The Horror Show               1986 
^  $  Dragon in the Land   Venture                          1969 
Not sure if this is a novel also.  Anybody?
   &  Dreambird            World's of If                    1968
   &  The Good Ship Lookoutworld    Fantastic Stories       1970        
%  &  Gray World           Infinity 5      Lancer           1973 
   $  Hardshell          Night Visions 4     Dark Harvest   1987 
   $  The Interrogation    The Horror Show                  Fall/87
   &  In The Shield        Worlds of If                     1969 
   &  Killerbot            Galaxy                           5/69 
   &  The Kittens          Atlantic Monthly                 1966
Not sure if this was ever published or not.  He won the Creative Writing
award for fiction from Atlantic Monthly for this story, but it might not
have actually been published.
   $  Miss Attila the Hun  Night Visions 4   Dark Harvest   1987 
#  *  A Mouse in the Walls of the Global Village     Again,
Dangerous Visions	     Doubleday      1972
   &  Muse                 Fantasy & Science Fiction        1969
   &  The Mystery of His Flesh   Fantasy & Science Fiction  7/70
%  $  Nightmare Gang       Infinity 1      Lancer           1970 
!  &  The Night of the Storm     Continum 1   Franklin Watts 1973
%  &  Ollie's Hands        Infinity 4      Lancer           1972 
^  $  The Psychedelic Children    Fantasy & Science Fiction  7/68
   &  Shambolain           World's of If                    1970 
^  *  A Season For Freedom   Galaxy Magazine                1969
!  &  The Sinless Child    Flame Tree Planet   Concordia    1973
}  &  Snatchers          w/ Interview    Night Cry        Fall/86
^  *  Soft Come The Dragons    Fantasy & Science Fiction    1967  
   &  Temple of Sorrow     Amazing Stories                  1969 
@  $  Terra Phobia         Androids, Time Machines, and Blue
Giraffes     Follet	     1973
^  $  A Third Hand         Fantasy & Science Fiction        1970
This short story led to the novel Starblood.  In fact, the entire
short story is the intro to the novel.
^  $  To Behold the Sun    Fantasy & Science Fiction       12/67 
|  *  Trapped              Stalkers         Dark Harvest    1989 
^  $  The Twelfth Bed      Fantasy & Science Fiction        1968
   $  Twilight of the Dawn  Night Visions 4   Dark Harvest  1987
!  $  The Undercity         Future City       Trident       1973 
   &  Unseen Warriors      Worlds of Tomorrow               1970 
!  &  Wake Up To Thunder   Children of Infinity   Franklin Watts 
1973
   &  Weird World          The Horror Show                  1986 
+  &  We Three	      Final Stage- The Ultimate SF Anthology
Charter House	    1974
   &  Where The Beast Runs   World's of If                  1969 

   ^ - Appears in the short story collection, Soft Come The Dragons.
   $ - Edited by Robert Hoskins
   # - Edited by Harlan Ellison
   @ - Edited by Roger Elwood and Vic Ghidalia
   ! - Edited by Roger Elwood
   + - Edited by Edward L. Ferman and Barry N. Malzberg
   | - Edited by Ed Gorman and Martin H. Greenburg
   { - Interview by Joe Lansdale
   } - Interview by Bill Munster

   NOTE: Some of these short stories have reappeared in other anthologies.
I have seen 'Soft Come The Dragons' appear in The Liberated Future, 'A
Season for Freedom' in The Future Now, 'The Twelfth Bed' in Wondermakers 2,
'Nightmare Gang' in The Edge Of Never, all of which are edited by Robert
Hoskins, and 'The Interrogation' in Obsessions, edited by Gary Raisor.  Be
on the look out for these and possibly others.

Movies based on Koontz' work
   Demon Seed - 1977
   Face of Fear, The - 1990? (TV Movie)
   Funhouse, The - 1981 (Actually, the roles were reversed here
      and his book was based on the screenplay for this movie.)
   Servant's of the Twilight - 1992?
   Shattered - 1977 (French Film filmed by Warner Bros. with Jean Louis
      Trintignant and Mirielle Darc.  May possibly be under a different
      name - Not sure if it's available on video)
   Watchers - 1988
   Whispers - 1991?

Special Koontz related work

  &  Dean R. Koontz's Cold Terror	 Edited By Bill Munster  
Underwood-Miller   1990
Discussion of Koontz in the world of horror literature.
  *  Sudden Fear	Edited by Bill Munster	  Starmont House  
1988  and Borgo Press   1989
Contains an interview conducted by Bill Munster for Footsteps VI
and Night Cry.  Critical analysis of his writing.  Compare and
contrast Koontz with King.  And a incomplete chronology of his
work.


Up and Coming Work:
Books:
    Mr. Murder                      G.P. Putnam's Sons     1993(?)
Written as himself.
    SEE ABOVE: Stolen Thunder under the David Axton name.  It
may also be a new book by him, though it is already released.

Movies:
    Darkfall - Was planned around the time of The Face of Fear. 
I haven't heard anything since.
    The Eyes of Darkness - Was planned around the time of The
Face of Fear.  I haven't heard anything since.
    Midnight - Last heard it was being filmed by Stuart Gordon
(Re-Animator, From Beyond, Pit and the Pendulum).  Possibly
stalled in production.  From what I heard, it doesn't follow the
book that much.

That about does it.  Reminder: Please send additions/corrections
to me at hopkins@agora.rain.com.  Also, if you can help me out on
a few of my missing books, or just want to chat about Koontz,
write to the same address.

Thanks to Mark Harrison (harrison@lclark.edu) for his
contributions and who is also looking for several too.  Send him
a letter if you have some!

hopkins@agora.rain.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 16:23:17 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: McCaffrey

I would like to hear more about why those of you who didn't like CRYSTAL
LINE, didn't.  I thought it was a pretty good resolution for a few
unfinished loose ends myself.  Not as good as the first two but then I
didn't expect it to be.  I am upset that I bought it in hardback, something
I don't usually do, but I wanted REALLY badly to read it.  Maybe I had
lower expectations going in.

(SPOILERS AHEAD)

In particular, it worked for me because I have been asking the same
questions that Lars has for years now: to wit, "Isn't this kind of a stupid
way of doing things, this sort of binge-purge cycle of crystal mining?
Isn't there a better way to do this?"

Now, OTOH: I have a bad stubborn streak and I like characters who never,
never give in, no matter what the cost.  I nearly never read Spider
Robinson again after the end of TIME PRESSURE, by way of example - you mean
the character actually gives in and goes back?  I'd have said "hell, no,
I'm going to be a crotchety old bastard even if the universe *is* going
down with me."  Added to the fact that I found the group mind not a
likeable concept, but very scary... but I digress.  The ending of Crystal
Line had much of the same repercussions, I'd almost rather Killa had said
to hell with everybody and gone her own way.

(END OF SPOILERS)

In re DAMIA'S CHILDREN: I have come to the conclusion that I like the
telepath books (I am including the much earlier TO RIDE PEGASUS along with
this bunch) more than any other McCaffrey.  I admit to being a bit of a
maverick though: I dislike the Dragonrider stuff immensely.  Anyway, I
notice that the ending's a bit open.  Is there to be a fourth book and
when?  Anyone know?  

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 16:36:22 GMT
From: ddesdwb@utica.ge.com (David W. Bishop)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

>"Crystal Line" provides an odd footnote to the book: Helva *does* go
>'rogue' in the end.

Interesting how she ties two of her Universes together.  Killiasandra Ree
rides on a Brain ship.

What happened to Helva is alluded to in _Cyrstal Line_ and _The City Who
Fought_, although it in not satisfactorily answered in either.  I initially
disregarded McCaffrey's "sharecropped" books until it appeared that very
little else by here was comming out.

>>The City Who Fought is the newest, written by S.M. Stirling; I couldn't
>>finish this one either.
>
>This one was awful.

To make matters worse for me, I had just finished _The Ship Who Searched_
and was hungry for McCaffery works about brainships, so I purchased this
one in hard cover.  It was "medium - poor" as far as I was concerned,
buying this book in hardcover did not satisfy the law of diminishing
returns.  Yes, McCaffrey does have some real boners out there.

David Bishop
RR2 Box 183A
Rome NY  13440
bishop@utica.ge.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Books - Norton & Varley & Vinge (7 msgs) & Willis (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 19:47:26 GMT
From: mrdunn@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Michael Dunn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Andre Norton has a new book out...

...and it isn't about The Witch World.
Redline the Stars by Andre Norton and P.M. Griffin (c) 1993 TOR books

This is a new Solar Queen adventure.  Most people won't remember the Solar
Queen, since it's been 20 years since the last book about her, but
_Sargasso of Space_, _Plague Ship_, _Voodoo Planet_, and _Postmarked the
Stars_ are some of the first books I ever read and while they may be
classified as juveniles by my library I still loved them.  The new book has
all the old crew members (Dane Thorson, Rip Shannon, Ali Kimal, Craig Tau,
Miceal Jellico, Jan Van Rycke, Tang Ya, Steen Wilcox, Johan Stotz, Frank
Mura, Karl Kosti, Jasper Weeks) and one new member, (Rael Cofort).  If you
liked the old books and you haven't grown up to much since reading them,
you'll like this one.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 01:00:10 GMT
From: corcoran@dewey.icd.teradyne.com (Travis Corcoran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Varley's 8 worlds...what books/stories?

I read _Steel Beach_ and loved it.  In his afterword, Varley mentioned
inconsistencies between the book and other works set in the same universe.
Could anybody give me a quick list of the other works set in the same "8
worlds" universe?

Many thanks in advance.

Travis J.I. Corcoran
Corcoran@ICD.teradyne.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 93 02:25:30 GMT
From: salter@netcom.com (David Ian Salter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vinge's "Fire on the Deep"

Tom Fitzgerald (fitz@wang.com) wrote:
> beware spoilers...
> gdr11@cl.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees) writes:
>
> Basically, any direct sequel to aFutD would have to take place millenia
> afterward (when the Slow retreated), or require some miracle, or take
> place in the equivalent of an early-industrial-revolution culture.
> (Personally I'm hoping for the last; the Tines are the one concept that
> would make a new novel very interesting and very different from aFutD.)

I thought it was pretty clear that the events in _AFUTD_ all took place
within a finite portion of the Milky Way Galaxy.  The point (or one of the
points) of the email message that closes the book seems to be precisely
this.  Messages are not being forwarded through the portion of the galaxy
that has been affected by the Slow Zone Wave, so they must be sent around
the long way.  This would seem to imply that a majority of the Milky Way
Galaxy has not been affected at all by the events chronicled in the book.
This, combined with the fact that the humans whom we meet in the book are
all descended from one obscure branch of the human family, seems to suggest
the existence of other branches of humanity in other sections of the
galaxy.

David Ian Salter			
Los Angeles (Hollywood), CA
salter@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 14:27:17 GMT
From: aldis@kralizec.zeta.org.au (Aldis Ozols)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vinge's "Fire on the Deep"

paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik) writes:
>There are some interesting comments along with this stories, including
>"The last story in this collection is a test flight into this new future.
>I hope you like it (since I'd like to do several novels here.)"

I hope Vernor Vinge reads this newsgroup, in which case he may become aware
of the great enthusiasm with which I, and many other readers, would greet
any future novels or stories set in this universe.

I read about FOTD in the earlier thread about "the Net in SF", and bought
the book.  It was the best read I've had for many months, and I'm still
mulling over some of the ideas in it.  I'd be totally delighted if Vernor
Vinge would "do several novels here"!

Aldis Ozols

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 93 22:31:25 GMT
From: lundgren@polaris.unm.edu (Chad Lundgren)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vinge's "Fire on the Deep"

aldis@kralizec.zeta.org.au (Aldis Ozols) writes:
>I hope Vernor Vinge reads this newsgroup, in which case he may become
>aware of the great enthusiasm with which I, and many other readers, would
>greet any future novels or stories set in this universe.

I don't know about reading this newsgroups, although it seems likely, but
I'm positive he's read Usenet for a while.  The tone of some of those
messages *felt* like the tone of some messages I've read personally.  The
clueless newbie saying "Hello, is there anyone out there?" was particularly
amusing.

I hesitate to say this, but he *does* have an account on the Internet.  I
trust the people smart enough to figure it out will be mature enough not to
flood his mailbox.  I haven't actually written to him, but the address is
valid.  Heck, he may even read this message.

>I read about FOTD in the earlier thread about "the Net in SF", and bought
>the book.  It was the best read I've had for many months, and I'm still
>mulling over some of the ideas in it.  I'd be totally delighted if Vernor
>Vinge would "do several novels here"!

Same here.  FOTD was one the best reads for me too.  Having not read the
other ones.  Unfortunately, in my present financial situation, buying the
book would mean missing several meals.

For those people into recursion out there, we are discussing a book part of
which is based on this net, and the author of the book has read or reads
this net wherein we've talked about the net in FOTD being based on this
net...

Chad Lundgren
lundgren@polaris.unm.edu
LUNDGREN@UNMB  

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 93 09:44:46 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vinge's "Fire on the Deep"

lundgren@polaris.unm.edu (Chad Lundgren) writes:
>I don't know about reading this newsgroups, although it seems likely, but
>I'm positive he's read Usenet for a while.  The tone of some of those
>messages *felt* like the tone of some messages I've read personally.  The
>clueless newbie saying "Hello, is there anyone out there?" was
>particularly amusing.

He does not read this group currently.  "He doesn't call it the net of a
million lies for nothing."  You'll notice that not a lot of writers are
really active here, in part because it is too time consuming and less
writing is done.

In my conversations with him, I have told him about issues regarding his
book that have come up, though.  He'll be glad to know that people are
eagerly awaiting other stories exploring this galaxy, he did indeed design
it as a setting for several stories, though there are no assurances of how
connected they will be.

If you've read his essays, you'll know that a favourite topic of his is
writing around what he calls the "singularity" of transcendent
intelligence.  A galaxy where it's impossible in certain regions is the
answer.

As to what he based it on, if you read the fully annotated version of "A
Fire Upon the Deep" due out shortly(*), you'll see in the notes that he
calls those sections of the book, "netnews".

(*) A version that works in MS-Word should be ready Monday or Tuesday.  A
version that works in HTML (for use with XMosaic) will have to wait until
after USENIX.  I'll be announcing all this shortly.

The fully annotated version of the novel includes 70,000 words of author's
notes, with tags on almost every paragraph detailing the development of the
book and Vernor Vinge's thoughts as he was preparing it.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
Sunnyvale, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 16:36:02 GMT
From: Ether.Breather@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Fire Upon The Deep" and other quest stories

_afutd_ is certainly one of the most entertaining books I've read recently.
The Tines and Zones are great ideas.  The net messages are great - Twirlip
of the mists is a classic net.fumblewit.

Something that struck me while reading _afutd_ - how similar all quest
novels are and how they all map to LOTR. Consider (not exact mappings, just
somewhat similar)

Blight = morgoth
Ravna+Pham = Frodo+Gandalf (a little contorted..)
The Countermeasure = The ring
BlueShel etc. = The fellowship

_afutd_ IMO also suffers from classic weaknesses of quest novels:

The "Serial Villain" idiocy - The best way to destroy something is to
atomize the little (or big) jigger, not keep it ready for for later
reactivation.

If there are "Things that don't like the blight" why do they have to go
through such a bloody rigamarole in order to destroy it? (Except of course,
otherwise there would be no story) And what's going to happen the next time
the zones change?  (Oh yes, we know, a sequel)

Why in the name of Applied Theology would the countermeasure be stored near
the blight after the first time it was subdued??  Keep the damn thing
hidden, far off, and remote activated if any idiot comes near the blight.

Last minute denouements - in _afutd_ it is reasonable actually, but with
quest novels in general it is way overdone.  I'd like to see a book in
which when the bad guys arrive the hero stagggers out stinko, waving a
bottle, mooning the bad guy, "Too late, you little ***** ** ****" etc. and
demoralise the bad guy to death.

Excessive dependence on medieval societies - this is something about SF in
general that I don't like, hardly anyone has alien societies different from
those in human history - the one exception I can immediately think of are
aliens in Paratwa (cooperation of the fittest, deliberate symbiosis, sounds
right for telepathic creatures (I know of no terrestrial intelligent
deliberate symbionts except Calvin and Hobbes)).  (Neuromancer and Ophiuchi
Hotline society, Courtship Rite or 1984 are not exactly alien societies)
Most others TIKO (That I Know Of) are copies of human historical or animal
societies.  With Tines, the creatures are excellent creations, but IMO
their society was not as well drawn as I expected.

Any other p(l)otholes weaknesses I missed??

On quest novels in general:

I suppose you could define generic quest novels with the regexp 
Lost((Search|Danger)+|(chars-from-LOTR-boiled-to-(dis)taste))+Found.
(the basic formula L(S|D)+F may be too broad -- I bet
 a LSDFian (like a freudian) could call any novel a quest novel :-) 

I can think of a few quest novels that use the framework
but are quite brilliant:
 - Hyperion, or far better (not-sf): Zen and The Art of MM.

Any other recommendations?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 19:51:27 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Fire Upon The Deep" and other quest stories

>_afutd_ IMO also suffers from classic weaknesses of quest novels:
>
>The "Serial Villain" idiocy - The best way to destroy something is to
>atomize the little (or big) jigger, not keep it ready for for later
>reactivation.

I don't follow this.  How do you destroy something if you don't have any
idea where it is or how many of it there are?  The Blight is a *software*
bomb.  Who knows how many copies of it have been dispersed, waiting for
some innocent to try to use it?  Who knows how many copies were produced
this time?  If *I* were the Blight (and maybe I am, heh), one of the first
things I would do once I got control of some communication capacity is
clone a few of me and send us off to hide somewhere in the Greater Net.

>If there are "Things that don't like the blight" why do they have to go
>through such a bloody rigamarole in order to destroy it? (Except of
>course, otherwise there would be no story)

Ask yourself why all copies of current computer viruses aren't simply
destroyed?  It's a hazard of distributed systems, and distributed systems,
at many levels (the net, the Tines, the micro-society on OOB II, the
Skroderiders on Harmonious Repose, by implication the larger societies
everyone comes from), is what AFUTD is about.

I don't see how "serial villains" are a weakness of quest novels, by the
way.  They're a weakness of series, for sure, but the quest structure seems
orthogonal to that issue.  Who were the "serial villains" in _The Book of
the New Sun_, or _Nova_ (or, for that matter, _The Maltese Falcon_ or
_Huckleberry Finn_)?

>And what's going to happen the next time the zones change?  (Oh yes, we
>know, a sequel)

I think that instance of the Blight is shut down again, and would have to
be activated all over.  However, who knows about *other* instances?  What
if some instances of the infamous Morris worm had had instructions to wait
a year before starting up again?

>Excessive dependence on medieval societies - this is something about SF in
>general that I don't like,

True, but. . .

>hardly anyone has alien societies different from those in human history -

I expect we could think of *quite* a few.  The aliens in Asimov's _The Gods
Themselves_, Cherryh's, _Voyager in Night_ or _Serpent's Reach_ or _40000
in Gehenna_, Brin's "Uplift" stories, the Brothers in Bear's _Anvil of
Stars_ (and most of the other characters), the aliens in Silverberg's _Face
of the Waters_, Lord Running Clam the Ganymedean slime mold in Dick's
_Clans of the Alphane Moon_, and many others.  They're all alien aliens,
and none are medieval.

>Any other p(l)otholes weaknesses I missed??

Well, you might ask whether you're reading the book from a sort of funny
perpective to begin with.  I wouldn't consider any of this a plothole or a
weakness (which is not to say that AFUTD is without weaknesses.

>On quest novels in general:
>
>I suppose you could define generic quest novels with the regexp 
>Lost((Search|Danger)+|(chars-from-LOTR-boiled-to-(dis)taste))+Found.
>(the basic formula L(S|D)+F may be too broad -- I bet
> a LSDFian (like a freudian) could call any novel a quest novel :-) 

You might be interested in Vladimir Propp's _Morphology of the Folktale_ or
Joseph Campbell's _Hero with a Thousand Faces_ - some of this stuff goes
deeper than you might think.  It may be just a formula, but it may have
something to do with how our culture (or, if you follow Campbell, human
beings) organize narratives.

(Not that I disagree - a lot of SF/F novels *are* really formulaic, and it
does get tiresome.)

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 19:50:34 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Fire Upon The Deep" and other quest stories

Ether Breather:
>Something that struck me while reading _afutd_ - how similar all quest
>novels are and how they all map to LOTR. Consider (not exact mappings,
>just somewhat similar)

LoTR is probably a red herring here.  Quest novels have similarities
because the ones that lack the standard features either don't work or
aren't quest novels.  I don't consider AFutD a quest novel, mind.

>The "Serial Villain" idiocy - The best way to destroy something is to
>atomize the little (or big) jigger, not keep it ready for for later
>reactivation.

The Blight is analogous to a computer virus: They probably *tried* to
destroy all its instantiations, but the best they could do was destroy as
many as possible, and distribute the countermeasure to any archive that
might house the seed of a new Blight.

>Why in the name of Applied Theology would the countermeasure be stored
>near the blight after the first time it was subdued??  Keep the damn thing
>hidden, far off, and remote activated if any idiot comes near the blight.

See above.  The countermeasure wasn't stored near the blight in particular.
Presumably it existed in millions of copies and versions - a couple of
billion years ago.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 03:43:02 GMT
From: RGORMAN@miamiu.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Willis' _Lincoln Dreams_

gouvea@zariski.harvard.edu (Fernando Gouvea) says:
>corcoran@dewey.icd.teradyne.com (Travis Corcoran) writes:
>>I thought it had interesting characters...I suppose.
>
>I disagree most intensely! It packed a big emotional wallop for me (and by
>golly I *can* live with ambiguity!). I had trouble wanting to read any
>other books for a day or so, because I was so involved with these people.

   That was one of my difficulties with the book, I couldn't get involved
with the characters. They never really came alive for me; at the end I just
couldn't get into the concept of Jeff seeing himself as Traveller, nor
could I feel Annie's compulsion to dream.
  What made these characters so powerful and moving for you?

Helen Gorman

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 09:02:30 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.tau.ac.il (Sara Beck)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Willis--Lincoln's Dreams

"Lincoln's Dreams" is a book I feel is nearly perfect.  I can't think of
another recent novel that gripped me so. True, it lacks a plot, but Willis
manages to compensate.  (Look guys, we all accept SF that lacks characters
or writing skill but makes up with tight plotting, so we can apply the same
relaxed standards in reverse once in a while!).  If you don't accept "LD"
as a SF novel, think of it as a Civil War novel: I've seen a lot of Civil
War material but nothing, not fact, fiction, or the PBS series, impressed
on me the overwhelming tragedy of the war the way this book did. It also
has an amazing sense of place: the passage where the narrator exclaims that
they are trapped in Virginia, that there is no where to go in the state
which is not a battle-ground, stunned me completely and I left the Old
Dominion 15 years ago.

S. Beck

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Films - The Pope Of Utah & Time Runner &
                         Upcoming Movies (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 20:47:55 GMT
From: butterworth@a1.mscf.upenn.edu (David N. Butterworth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: THE POPE OF UTAH

		 	     THE POPE OF UTAH
		   A film review by David N. Butterworth

   It is the year 2001.

   A bleak Utah landscape, a Kentucky-fried land of porno booths, gin
joints and mustard refineries, fizzles into bursts of static and a fuzzy
kaleidoscope of mutated video images blip, pop, and crackle their way onto
the screen.

   Thus begins THE POPE OF UTAH, a wacky, colorful and savagely funny movie
debut from Philadelphia filmmakers Chaim Bianco and Steven Saylor.

   Welcome to "Mustardville," a world a-buzz with television imagery - TV
dinners, TV talk shows, TV evangelism - home of Utah's Heartland
Television, Home of the Voice of God. A sort of Home Shopping Network meets
the 700 Club.

   KTRI-TV's prime minister and product plugger extraordinaire is Melvis
Pressin (Tom McCarthy), a flamboyant and monochromatically- attired
televangelist, part Jimmy Swaggart, part Crazy Eddie.  "Plant your seed
money in me, people" pleads Melvis during one of the station's many pledge
drives.  "Place your nest eggs on my face."  Consumerism takes it on the
chin during Mel's frequent and flashy solicitations, and there's always a
push for Lords Hot Mustard.

   By contrast, Del Shandling is a has-been, an ex-stand-up comic who is
stuck in a dead-end job as KTRI-TV's staff censor.  This is a long way from
being the former "toast of North Jersey," that's for sure.  Del (played by
Lee Golden) is a bug-eyed, embittered wannabe whose dream is to have his
own TV show.  This guy looks a lot like Mr.  Potatohead, right down to the
tacky wardrobe.

   Del's wife Faye (Ginny Brown Graham) sits transfixed by the television
screen, happily pledging hundreds of dollars to Melvis' "Lonely Hearts
Happyhour."  This creates a certain amount of animosity between Del and
Mel, and Del hatches an outrageous blackmail scheme in the hope of finally
freeing himself of Faye's constant naggings.

   Shot in and around the Philadelphia area, THE POPE OF UTAH is very much
a home-grown product.  The filmmakers take advantage of a lot of native
talent, and sharp-eyed viewers might recognize some of the locations used
for the film.  Phoenixville's popular Vale Rio Diner provides the backdrop
for a pivotal scene between Mel and Del.  The massive, industrial junkyard
down by the Walt Whitman bridge plays host to Mel's 2nd Annual Weenie
Roast.  And the seedy, neon-lit facades along Admiral Wilson Boulevard
double for a Nevada porno strip.  It's also fun to see Philadelphia's own
Gary Papa pop up in a brief cameo as KTRI-TV news anchor Rod Pilsbury -
"Lordy, that's Hot Mustard!"

   Although televangelists are an easy target, it's the presentation of the
material that sets THE POPE OF UTAH apart.  The garish color schemes - from
Melvis' voluminous yellow suit to the blue of the KromaKeyed set to the
bright orange smog surrounding the mustard factory. The in-your-face visual
style, with the two leads often photographed from the nostrils up, creating
a pastiche of obnoxious caricatures with big heads.  And the accomplished
blend of film and video animation techniques, replete with in-jokes for
movie lovers ("I coulda had class.  I coulda been a ... Minister!" dubs
Del) and computer buffs alike (FaceFitter 2.1, for example).  Despite the
film's shoestring budget, it's very well put together.

   THE POPE OF UTAH will inevitably draw comparisons to Martin Scorsese's
THE KING OF COMEDY, with its biting observations about the high price of
stardom.  But this film's tone is more cornball than cynical, and its humor
more mustard-colored than black.

   Bianco and Saylor's most thought-provoking insight is that cameras are
what turn reality into dreams, and it's clear that the camera of these two
Temple University film grads has done precisely that.  This is a film about
the have-it-alls and the have-nots, a video-aged potpourri of crass
commercialism, TV censorship and couch-potato-dom.  Nothing in the
industrialized landscape of the future appears to have changed much, give
or take an in-car television or two, but maybe that's the point.  We are
what we consume, high-energy doses of white noise and static electricity.

   Ironically, as one Philadelphia enterprise takes off, another's future
is uncertain.  Temple Cinematheque, where Bianco and Saylor's film receives
its first public screening, is threatened with closure next month.  Help
support this local institution by getting on down to TUCC to see THE POPE
OF UTAH, a dark, funny and irreverent deconstruction of the American Dream.
You'll be glad you did.

Directed by: Chaim Bianco and 					    |
              Steven Saylor	    
Rating (Maltin Scale): ***1/2     

David N. Butterworth
UNIVERSITY OF PA
butterworth@a1.mscf.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 18:49:43 GMT
From: ag885@yfn.ysu.edu (Charles Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: Time Runner (* SPOILERS *)

				TIME RUNNER

(Starring Mark Hamill, Rae Dawn Chong, and Brion James; made-for-video,
 90 mins.)

PREMISE: In the year 2022, Earth is about to fall at the hands of an alien
  invasion.  During the battle, Capt. Michael Reiner (Hamill) is
  accidentally transported back to 1992.  He attempts to stop the invasion
  by warning the citizens of the present of the impending invasion.
  However, he finds that aliens have already infiltrated society, one of
  whom decides to help him (Chong).

COMMENTARY: Decent special effects and passable acting.  This movie suffers
  from a director with a penchant for ill-conceived slow-motion shots as
  well as bullets flying for random violence.  The premise in itself is
  workable; however, the story has one-dimensional characters involved in a
  plot that shifted directions way too fast for my taste.

RECOMMENDATIONS: Don't rent this movie unless you're bored and you can rent
  it at a discount.

Charles Gibbs
gibbsc@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 00:19:28 GMT
From: bdj@engr.uark.edu (Bryan D. Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Upcoming Movies List 7.06

This list can only be as accurate as you make it, so please email me any
additions and updates/corrections. If possible include the source of your
information. Don't expect a response from me through email if you're just
giving me some updates (You'll see that I got them in the next post). If
you say something that warrants a response, you'll get one. Please send
updates to my email address at the end of this note.  Please send questions
pertaining to what the movie is or about to the appropriate newsgroup. All
dates are US wide release dates.  -Bryan D. Jones (bdj@engr.uark.edu)

 -Upcoming Films-   -404 Titles- 4 Additions & 19 Updates since post 6.29

Jul  9: In the Line of Fire, Rookie of the Year , True Romance, Weekend at
     Bernie's 2
Jul 14: Free Willy,
Jul 16: Hocus Pocus, The Thing Called Love
Jul 23: Amongst Friends, The Coneheads, For Love or Money, Poetic Justice,
     Robin Hood: Men In Tights, Tom & Jerry: The Movie(animated), Stakeout 2
Jul 30: Josh and S.A.M., Rising Sun, Surf Ninjas, A Troll in Central 
     Park(animated), Undercover Blues
July  : Benefit of the Doubt, The Witching Hour, The Killer 
Aug  6: Ballad of Little Jo, Beverly Hills Cop 3, Fatal Instinct, The
     Fugitive, Heart and Souls, Meteor Man, So I Married an Axe Murderer,
     That Night, The wedding Banquet
Aug 13: Jason Goes to Hell: The Final Friday(was Friday the 13th Part IX),
     Johnny Zombie, King of the Hill, Naked in New York(New York Release),
     Needful Things, The Secret Garden
Aug 20: Baraka, Calendar Girl, The Crow, Hard Target, Judgment Night,
     Manhattan Murder Mystery, The Man Without a Face, Mr. Nanny, Only the
     Strong
Aug 27: Clifford, Father Hood, Kalifornia, Naked In New York, The Real
     McCoy (LA release), Son of the Pink Panther
Aug   : Into the West, Mother's Boys, Warlock II: The Armageddon 
Summer: Body Snatchers, Deep Blues, Delta Heat, The Giving, Nemesis,
     Starfire, Carnosaur, Enchanted Forest, The Speed Racer Movie Show, The
     Taming of the Shrew
Sep  3: Reckless Kelly
Sep 10: Household Saints, The Hudsucker Proxy, Ghost in the Machine, The
     Joy Luck Club, Romeo is Bleeding, Rudy
Sep 17: The Age of Innocence, Being Human, Calito's Way, Fortress, Gilbert
     Grape, Man's Best Friend, Tack's Chicks
Sep 24: China Moon, Deathwish 5, Malice , Dazed and Confused, Deadfall,
     Fearless, The Good Son, Joey Coyle, Striking Distance
Sept  : Where the Day Takes You
Oct  1: Blink, Short Cuts(New York release), The Saint of Fort Washington,
     The Program, Wilder Napalm
Oct  8: Bopha!, Cool Running,Demolition Man, The Favor, Mr. Jones, Short
     Cuts
Oct 15: Cabin Boy, Dream Lover, Even Cowgirls Get the Blues, Harlem, Just
     Cause, Searching for Bobby Fischer
Oct 22: Philadelphia, Wrestling Ernest Hemmingway
Oct 29: The Getaway, M. Butterfly, Mirror Has Two Faces (was Two Face)
Nov  5: Flesh & Bone, The Nightmare Before Christmas, Remains of the Day
Nov 12: A Home of Our Own, Car 54..., That's Entertainment III
Nov 19: Addams Family Values, I'll Do Anything
Nov 24: Annie and the Castle of Terror, Die Hard 3, Heaven and Earth, Look 
     Who's Talking 3, The Nutcracker, The Three Musketeers, The Beverly 
     Hillbillies
Nov 26: We're Back
Nov   : RoboCop 3
Fall  : The Fantastic Four, Six Degrees of Separation, Snake Eyes
Dec  3: North
Dec 10:  Hans and Franz: The Girly Man Dilemma, The Pelican 
     Brief, Shockwaves, Sister Act II, Tombstone, Wayne's World II
Dec 17: A Dangerous Woman, Beethoven's 2nd, Cops and Robbersons,
     Intersection, A Perfect World, Wolf
Dec 22: My Life, Schindler's List
Dec 25: Batman: The Animated Movie,Down to Earth, "Far Away, So Close",
     Frankenstein, Guarding Tess, Mrs. Doubtfire, The House of the Spirits,
     My Girl 2, Oh the Places You'll Go, Sgt. Rock
Dec   : The Pebble and the Penguin
Winter: Peanuts, Significant Other
1993  : Airborne, Boxing Helena, A Bronx Tale, Fathers and Sons, Fear of a
     Black Hat, Flipper: The Movie, Inside Monkey, Zetterland, Missing
     Pieces, Off and Running, Prague, Rita Hayworth and the Shawshank
     Redemption, Swing Vote, The Piano, Theodore

- -1994-
Januar: Serial Mom
Spring: The Lion King (animated, was King of the Jungle),The Muppet
     Treasure Island
Summer: Aliens vs. Predator: The Hunt,Cartooned, City Slickers II: The
     Legend of Curly's Gold, The Flintstones, Spiderman
Decemb: Godzilla (American)
Winter: With Honors
1994  : Crusade, The Black Panther, Brutal Force, Clear and Present Danger,
     Ed Wood, Grumpy Old Men, Interview with a Vampire, The Lawnmowerman 2,
     The Mask, Sinbad Tales, Tremors II

- -1995-
1995  : Pocahontas (animated)

- -1995-2000-: Star Wars I, Star Wars II, Star Wars III

Here's a little key for the following section:
Done  - completed films that as of yet have no release dates.
Filmin- films that are casting or in pre-prod., production, or post-prod.
     that have no release dates.
Plannd- films that are currently planned or in development.
??????- this is the catch-all group where I put films that I have no
     confirmation on whether it is even planned or not.

Done  : Arizona Dream, Blue Sky, Tales From the Darkside: The Movie 2,
     There Goes My Baby
Filmin:  Don't Do It, Geronimo, Highlander II(redo), Little Buddha,
     Monolith, Silly Hillbillies on Mars(animated)
Plannd: The Air Up There, The American, Biker Mice from Mars(animated),
     Black Cat Bone: The Return of Huckleberry Finn, Blankman, Blondie,
     Casper: the Friendly Ghost, Concrete, A Connecticut Yankee in King
     Arthur's Court, The Count of Monte Cristo(remake), The Creature From
     the Black Lagoon (remake), Creepshow 3, The Client, Dolores Claiborne,
     The Demolished Man, Dinotopia, Eight Seconds: The Lane Frost Story,
     Fantasia Continued, Flaming Carrot, The Fly III, Forbidden
     Planet(remake), Forbidden Planet (sequel to remake), Foundation,
     Getting Even with Dad, The Ghost and Mrs.  Muir(remake), The Good
     Doctor, The Green Hornet, Guns and Roses, Harlot's Ghost, The Hidden
     II, Hill Street Blues:The Movie, Honey West, The Invisible
     Man(remake), I Was a Teenage Werewolf(remake),The List of Seven, The
     Mangler, The Man in the Iron Mask(remake), Mary Reilly(A version of
     Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde), Maverick, The Men in Black, Mother Night,
     Naked Gun 4, Natural Born Killers, Nuclear Family, Outlaws,
     Pagemaster, Paradise Junction, The Phantom, (The Philadelphia
     Experiment sequel), Plastic Man, The Postman, Prehisteria, A Princess
     of Mars, Private Lessons, Puff the Magic Dragon (Animated remake),
     Reality Bites, The Revenge of the Old Queen(2nd sequel to Rocky
     Horror), Richie Rich, The Saint, The Shadow, Stars My Destination, The
     Stowaway to Mars, Stranger in a Strange Land, The Talisman, The Texas
     Rangers, Thinner, Time Cop, Trancers IV(Video), Trancers V(Video), The
     Vampire Lestat, War of the Worlds(animated), Wyatt Earp, Zone of
     Silence
??????: 20 Bucks, 30 Wishes, 800 Leagues Down the Amazon, The Adventures of
     Fartman, "Angie, I Says", Anything But Love, The Apostle, Auntie Mame,
     Badmen, Barcelona, Barefoot Gen, Beauty, Billie's Song, Blue Chip,
     Body Shot, The Brady Bunch, Coach, Company of Angels, The Cool
     Surface, Cop Gives Waitress $2 Million Tip, The Crossing Guard, Cruel
     and Unusual, Damon, D'Artagnan, Davy Crockett, Day of Atonement, Dead
     Reckoning, Dear Rosie, Deathstalker V, The Defective Detective,
     Desperation Angel, Dial M for Monster, The Enchanted Cottage(remake),
     Evening Star, Faithful, Family Prayers, Fences, First Knight, Flash
     Gordon(remake), Fly by Night, Forty Thieves, Gang Land, The Gerry
     Conlon Story, Glass Shadows, Golden Gate, "Good Dog, Carl", Hamlet(a
     pig, not Shakespeare), Heart Mountain, Higgins and Beech, "High Times,
     Hard Times", House Party III, The Hunting Club, Hunting the Devil, I
     Love Trouble, In a Country of Mothers, Into the Woods, Jack of Hearts,
     Jade, Joyride, Jungle Book(animatronic), Karate Kid IV, Kings in
     Disguise, The Lady Takes an Ace, Late Consequence:A Man and Two Women,
     Lightning in a Bottle, Lights Out, Little Big League, The Little
     Rascals: Our Gang, The Lost City, Love Affair, Major League II, A
     Married Man and a Virgin, The Mayor of Castro Street, Midnight Ride,
     Milk Money, The Mist, Mr. Magoo, Mr. Wonderful, The Munsters, The
     Music of Chance, Needles, The Neighbor, The New Age, Organic Future,
     Outlaw, Paper Hearts, Phantom of the Opera (remake), The Picture of
     Dorian Gray(remake), Pinocchio(live-action), Prince Charming, Quiz
     Show, The Rainbow Warrior, Red Rock West, Return to Mystic Pizza, Ruby
     in Paradise, The Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The Secret of Roan and
     Inish, Shanghai 1920, Silent Tongues, Slaughter of the Innocents, Slay
     the Dreamer, Song of the Sea, Starwatcher, Stone Valley, Streat
     Fighter, Streetwise, Superman: The New Movie, Swan Lake, Tank Girl!,
     Terry and the Pirates, A Thief of Time, The Three Stooges, To Be an
     Outlaw, Tracker, Trouble Bound, The Vampire in Brooklyn, Vanished,
     Waterworld, Who Discovered Roger Rabbit?, The Wild Wild West, Without
     a Word, Yo Alice!, Young Americans, Younger & Younger

Bryan D. Jones
University of Arkansas
bdj@engr.uark.edu
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Date: 29 Jun 93 18:17:05 GMT
From: browning@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Howard J. Browning)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HERO Illustrated Movie News, July 93

Spiderman: Upcoming animated show, by people who are doing X-Men cartoon.
   James Cameron and Neil Ruttenburg signed to write script for live-action
   movie for Carolco.  Menahem Golan trying to prove that he is suppposed
   to direct the Spidey movie... (oh god save us!)

Superman The New Movie	To start filming in June in Orlando.  Reeves and
   Kidder are OUT.  No names have been announced.

Sgt. Rock  Rumored to be a 'go', with Arnie in the title role.

Robocop	 3rd movie still in limbo.  Been optioned off for syndication,
   underway for full season, 1.5 million an episode.....

Die Hard 3 In the works.  In a subway.(Was going to be a cruise ship, till
   Segal`s movie came out....)

And finally Universal is supossed to be close to signing a deal on a live
action version of AKIRA, with a $60 million budget.

Howard

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Thursday, 8 Jul 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 389

Today's Topics:

	    Books - Anthony & Bear & Hodgson & Kurtz (3 msgs) &
                    Norton (2 msgs) & Simak & 
                    Cordwainer Smith (4 msgs) & Varley

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 03:43:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anthony and Lackey: If I Pay Thee Not In Gold

I got "If I Pay Thee Not in Gold", by Piers Anthony and Mercedes Lackey,
from the library.  I was expecting the worst, of course, but I was morbidly
curious.  I was also in for a surprise: It was better than I expected.

It reads like a superior (punless) Xanth novel: The plot is pure (and
generic) Piers Anthony, and the writing is better than his usual.  This
isn't to say that you should run out and get this book.  What it means is
that if you like *Piers Anthony's* books, you should find this one better
than most of his fantasies.  Whether or not you like Mercedes Lackey's
books will have little or no impact on whether you enjoy this one.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 21:41:06 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GREG BEAR

Greg Bear has been publishing SF regularly since 1974, mostly in Galaxy and
Analog. That means eight years as a pro before "Blood Music" appeared in
its original short story version.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 16:02:30 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Imaginary places, _The Night Land_ & William Hope Hodgson,

doom@leland.Stanford.EDU (Joseph Brenner) writes:
>I was trying to remember, is _The Night Land_ a series by William Hope
>Hodgson (e.g. a trilogy) or is it a single, fairly long novel?  I'm trying
>to supply some information to the guy doing the "Annotated Sandman"
>postings.

_The Night Land_ was one single novel.  Donald Grant has reprinted a
version of it titled _A Dream of X_.  This is one WH Hodgson book I'd like
to get (I have _House on the Borderland_ and _Carnacki_).  From what I
remember, the book tells of the distant future of the Earth when mankind
lives in a huge pyramid, the outside world being a hostile wasteland.
Apparently 2 people leave the pyramid in search of another settlement of
humans.

_The Night Land_ is considered one of his best works.

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ
Internet: michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu
BitNet: m_brown@fauvax

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 17:44:40 GMT
From: vmuhlbai@motown.ge.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz

I was just in a Border's bookstore and saw new paperback titled "Soldiers
of the Blood" by Katherine Kurtz and Scott MacMillon (sp).  From reading
the cover, the story seems to take place in three different time periods
today, WWII, and medieval).  Anyone else see this?

Vernon Muhlbaier
vmuhlbai@motown.ge.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 18:19:55 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kurtz's _Adept 3_ -- thoughts and rambling

(Yeah, it was Kurtz and someone else. Deborah Turner Harris, except there's
probably a hyphen somewhere in there.)

You want to know how I felt while I was reading this? I felt like I was
reading a Hardy Boys book. Honest. The Hardy Boys, but they were Templars.
It was kind of fun, but not actually, because I knew they were going to Get
It Straightened Out and was only moderately curious about the details. And
there was the patented Hardy Boys quality of infinite extensibility - this
series can go on forever, with different macguffins. At least Tom Swift had
neat toys in his books.

So much for plot. Let me talk about politeness.

"Hello, Master John. I am Sir Adam Sinclair."
"Delighted to meet you, old chap. Welcome to my large and
impeccably-kept mansion."
"Delighted. I see that you are, like me, a Huntsman and a Follower of
the Light."
"Indeed I am, although my tradition differs from yours. How ever did you
guess?"
"It was, I would say, the glowing green neon sign hanging above your
head. The one with the happy-face on it."
"Ah, yes. Would you like one too? I believe I have the Happy-Face
Initiation Magic Decoder Ring somewhere in my wallet."
"I would be delighted, Master John. A secret-society initiation a day
keeps the forces of evil away, I've always said."
"Indeed, Sir Adam. Here's the form and the goofy tie-tack. Just sign
there." 
"Thank you kindly, Master John. But you do, of course, understand that I
can be more polite than you, with one hand tied behind my back and a
rabid squirrel chewing on my spleen."
"Would you say so, Sir Adam? Let's step into the gazebo, and we shall
see...." 

And so forth. *Just once*, I would like to see something like this:

= Sir Adam receives a mystical message that he must go to a certain
Follower of the Light in order to learn where the next plot coupon is
= His chauffeur drives him to that address, which turns out to be an
alley behind a bar in London
= An old guy looks up and says "Oh, you're the guy who wants the
Rosicrucian Knee-Brace."
= The old guy pulls out a bottle of rum and a live chicken
= Old guy chugs half the bottle
= Pours the rest over his head
= Jumps up in the air, screams, tears the head off the chicken, hurls
the chicken at a brick wall as hard as he can, and falls down
= Twitches for ten minutes
= Stands up, brushes himself off, inspects the bloodstain on the wall,
and says, "Papa Legba, he say you wan' look in the basement of the
parish church at Templenose, in Chelsea."
= Sir Adam says "Thank you."
= Old guy says "Sod off. Where'd that rum go?"

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 21:37:07 GMT
From: srollins@emily3.berkeley.edu (Sandra Rollins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz's _Adept 3_ -- thoughts and rambling

Andrew had some comments on the above, so I thought I'd add my .02 worth;
WHAT A DISAPPOINTMENT!

I really liked Adept 1; bought Adept 2 at the airport, and was somewhat
disgruntled.  However, this latest one is so overly simplistic it's a
shame!  Is this series another victim of McCaffrey-itis?  Is KK just
plastering her name on the cover and letting Deborah Turner Harris do the
rest?  (I've never read anything of DTH other than this series).

I've bought everything KK has written, but this latest book has none of the
beloved complexity and texture of the Deryni works (and _when_ is the
sequel to "Harrowing of Gwynedd" due, anyway)?

OK, enough.  I just wanted Andrew to know that he was not alone in his
evaluation.  I'll think long and hard before I buy another one in the
series.

Sandi

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 23:34:07 GMT
From: cpf@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Courtenay Footman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Andre Norton has a new book out

mrdunn@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Michael Dunn) writes:
>and it isn't about The Witch World.
>Redline the Stars by Andre Norton and P.M. Griffin (c) 1993 TOR books

[Favorable review deleted]
This book has one severe problem.  I find the main disaster that occurs to
be utterly unbelievable.  It is inconceivable (to me, of course) that
humanity will ever forget the explosive properties of ammonium nitrate,
even long after Texas City is forgotten.  It is just too useful a substance
for making cheap explosives.

Courtenay Footman
cpf@alchemy.ithaca.ny.us

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 11:43:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Andre Norton has a new book out...

>...and it isn't about The Witch World.
>Redline the Stars by Andre Norton and P.M. Griffin (c) 1993 TOR books
>
>This is a new Solar Queen adventure....The new book has all the old crew
>members (Dane Thorson, Rip Shannon, Ali Kimal, Craig Tau, Miceal Jellico,
>Jan Van Rycke, Tang Ya, Steen Wilcox, Johan Stotz, Frank Mura, Karl Kosti,
>Jasper Weeks) and one new member, (Rael Cofort).  If you liked the old
>books and you haven't grown up to much since reading them, you'll like
>this one.

I liked this book very much.  OK, I loved it. I prepared for it by
rereading the original Solar Queen books.  The most impressive thing, for
my money, is that there is no break in style between the writing of Andre
Norton of 1955 (SARGASSO OF SPACE) and the writing of P.M.Griffin in 1993.

I suppose that the quality of the book shouldn't surprise me. Andre herself
has stated that P.M.Griffin has the writing style closest to her own, and
has given her, Griffin, the honor of continuing some of the older series.
Then again, I have always felt that Andre Norton is the best editor in the
business though, luckily for me, she spends more time writing her own
novels. Of course REDLINE THE STARS is a good book, it has Andre Norton's
name on the cover, the Norton seal of approval!

Norton and Griffin have also finished a TIME TRADER novel but I have seen
no announced publication date.

Look for BROTHERS TO SHADOWS by Andre Norton, expected Nov'93 from Avon.

Also Look for GOLDEN TRILLIUM expected in August from Spectra in hard
cover. This is Andre's turn at a sequel/rebuttal to BLACK TRILLIUM. (Julian
May got her book out first.  I got only 2 chapters into BLOOD TRILLIUM
before I felt like throwing the book across the room. Julian May was the
fastest of the three authors to get her sequel out there.  Marion Zimmer
Bradley was also writing her sequel/rebuttal to the three author, editors
nightmare, BLACK TRILLIUM.)

Finally, Andre Norton and Susan Shwartz have written EMPIRE OF THE EAGLE,
Nov'93 TOR, about the lost legion of Romans, who marched east into China.

Irene Harrison
irh@utrc.utc.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 10:58:41 GMT
From: law015@aberdeen.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Simak

   Simak fans may be interested to know that Macmillan US is producing a
number of the novels and a collection of shorts edited by Dave Wixon.  It's
good to see the material coming back into print.

Frank Lyall

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 16:28:29 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith


		    Belated Reviewsd:  Cordwainer Smith

For this review I'm going to abandon the tastes-change-and-you-may-need-to-
appreciate-these-books-as-period-pieces tone I've been taking.  I'm also
going to adopt a less neutral tone: If you haven't read Cordwainer Smith's
science fiction, you should give it a try.  There's no guarantee that
you'll like his work, of course - tastes differ but, you owe it to
yourself to find out.

Not that there's much *to* try.  In its most recent mass-market version,
his science-fictional corpus consists of four books - two novels and two
short-story collections.  Most of these take place against a common
background, the future time of the Rediscovery of Mankind.

In this time, fifteen thousand years from now, humanity is recovering from
utopia.  Things were too safe and too stable for too long, and the result
was stagnation and malaise.  The Instrumentality - the quirky meritocracy
that rules the Earth (and is a power through much of the galaxy), decided
to shake things up, reintroduce risk and change.

One of the main plot elements in Smith's work is the Underpeople -
intelligent humanoids, genetically engineered from animals, who provide
most of the labor in this future.  The Underpeople have no civil rights.
Not that there's any shortage of other plot elements!  Smith's stories are
imaginative enough to offer the sense of wonder which is so often missing
from the science fiction of authors who grew up reading science fiction.

The short stories (****).  Cordwainer Smith's stories have appeared in
several forms since the fifties and sixties.  The collection I've seen most
often is the Del Rey reprinting from the late seventies, which printed the
stories in two volumes, "The Best of Cordwainer Smith", and "The
Instrumentality of Mankind".  The stories aren't uniformly wonderful.  My
personal opinion is that "The Best of..." really does have the best
stories, while the second volume contains more than its share of clunkers.

Among these best stories are "The Ballad of Lost C'mell" and "The Dead Lady
of Clown Town", which are key episodes in the never-finished tale of the
liberation of the Underpeople.  There's the oft-anthologized "The Game of
Rat and Dragon", about a cat-and-mouse approach to fighting a space war.
There's "Mother Hitton's Littul Kittons", which introduces Norstrilia,
which is the richest known planet, and one of the poorest.  Several others.
It seems insufficient to just rattle of titles, but the stories don't lend
themselves to brief summaries.  No matter, either you've read them and know
whether they're for you, or you haven't, in which case it's worth your time
to find out.

Norstrilia (****) is Smith's major novel.  It's not as intense as his best
stories - the length makes that difficult but, it may serve as a better
introduction to his work and milieu, for readers who prefer novels.  It
features Rod McBan the 151st, who was born on Norstrilia, and would
normally have spent his entire life there.  To escape an enemy, however, he
takes the advice of a forbidden computer which leads him through market
manipulations which make him the richest man in the galaxy.  It also makes
him the galaxy's number-one *target* which is something his neighbors could
do without, so they send him on a trip to Earth.  (He bought it in the
course of those manipulations; he might as well go and claim it.)  Rod
McBan's tour of the universe created by Cordwainer Smith is, of course, our
own tour, as well.

For the sake of completeness, I'll mention the other novel, "Quest of the
Three Worlds" (*), which I consider to be one of his weaker efforts.  Read
this if you like Smith's writing, but it's not the best place to start.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 21:36:05 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

   A little addemdum: All of the DelRey reprints of Cordwainer Smith's work
are out of print. But, the New England SF Society has within the past month
published an omnibus edition of his short stories called "The Rediscovery
of Mankind". As a bonus it prints for the first time in English a short
story which Harlan Ellison bought for _The Last Dangerous Visions_ back in
the '70s: "Himself in Anarchon". This story was written around the time of
"Scanners Live in Vain", so it is one of CS's first SF stories.
   I can only say that Dani is spot on with the short stories, but IMHO
underrates _Quest of the Three Worlds_; the second section, "On the Storm
Planet" is one of Cordwainer/Linebarger's most important works.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 21:32:39 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>		Belated Reviews:  Cordwainer Smith
>
>For the sake of completeness, I'll mention the other novel, "Quest of the
>Three Worlds" (*), which I consider to be one of his weaker efforts.  Read
>this if you like Smith's writing, but it's not the best place to start.

Perhaps it would seem stronger if you didn't try to read it as a novel;
it's not one, after all, but a series of novellas (and, I believe, one
short story) linked together to tell a not-particularly-unified story, the
quest of Casher O'Neill.

Like nearly all Smith's work, these stories have brilliant visionary
moments, the sort of thing most of the "Movement" writers would give their
eyeteeth to do and a very few of them manage once or twice in their
thus-far corpi.  Read *as* individual stories, they're quite good.

The "weakest efforts" would surely be the very early story, "War No. 81-Q,"
but even that flashes with such quirky vision that I just can't help but
like it.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 09:27:22 GMT
From: tgg@otter.hpl.hp.com (Tom Gardner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

It's worth noting that all of CS's SF works were first published as short
stories in various magazines. This is obvious in the case of "The Quest of
the Three Worlds", but even Norstrilia was first published as "The Boy Who
Bought Old Earth" plus "The Underpeople". These stories were also published
as two separate books.

Regarding the quality of "War Number 81-Q": it's not surprising that it is
not very polished since CS was still at school when he wrote it. It was
published in the school magazine.

I recommend that "The Best of CS" is the appropriate place to start.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 21:53:41 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's 8 worlds...what books/stories?

   I don't have the specific titles of the short stories, but nearly all of
the 8 Worlds series are collected in _The Persistence of Vision_, _The
Barbie Murders_ and _Blue Champaigne_. There is also a novel which serves
as a climax to the series, although it was written first, _The Opiluchi
Hotline_.
   _Vision_ and _Hotline_ were first published in harback, so they should
be available at any public library. _Blue_ includes my favorite Varley
story, which has nothing to do with 8 worlds: "The Pusher".
   Titles off the top of my head are "The Phantom of Kansas" "Overdrawn at
the Memory Bank" "Retrograde Summer". Somebody else can continue the list.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------
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Date: 2 Jul 93 20:32:14 GMT
From: arodgers@dcs.qmw.ac.uk (Angus H Rodgers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Victor Gollancz nostalgia

One of my happy memories of teenage years is of visits to the local public
library to spot the latest hardback SF offering from Victor Gollancz, which
you could always pick out from halfway across the room, by the invitingly
bright yellow cover. What was inside that distinctive cover seldom
disappointed me.

The trouble is: I've forgotten even the titles of nearly all of the books I
so much enjoyed in those years (the middle to late Sixties); and now that
I'd like to reacquaint myself with them, I'm wondering if there is a
catalogue of titles published by Gollancz in the years, say, 1950-1970.

Perhaps Gollancz weren't even publishing SF as early as 1950; but this
period certainly more than covers the years of interest to me.

Does anybody know of the existence of such a list? If not, never mind: I'll
just write a fan letter to Gollancz, and maybe they can dig something out
of their files, for me to wallow in.

Gus Rodgers
Dept. of Computer Science
Queen Mary & Westfield College
Mile End Road, London, England
+44 71 975 5241
arodgers@dcs.qmw.ac.uk 

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 19:32:22 GMT
From: HEROY@lsuvm.sncc.lsu.edu (Paul Heroy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Stephenson's _Snow Crash_

I finished Neal Stephenson's SNOW CRASH last week, just in time to see some
comments about it here on the net. (Unfortunately, now lost and mostly
forgotten, after the holiday weekend.) I definitely enjoyed the book,
though it had its flaws. As someone pointed out, the librarian who just
hands all the information to Hiro was a little too much of an easy way out,
both for the reader and the protagonist. Sure was an interesting idea
though, just the execution that slipped.

However, there was one other point that struck me as a major flaw. The book
hinges on there being a 'deep structure' to the brain that is inherent in
all humans from the moment of birth, and which can be tapped and controlled
by presenting the right information. Glossallia (sp?), or 'speaking in
tongues' is one example of this expression which taps into some
sub-conscious core in the brain. Stephenson then postulates that 'hackers'
can be controlled by presenting this information in the 'snow crash' bitmap
format because their brains have become so accustomed to binary patterns.
But this seems to be a contradiction, since the 'hacker knowledge' is
overlaid on top of the deeper structure, and not part of the deep structure
itself. It doesn't make sense to me that Rife's scrolls could present
bitmaps that depend on a higher level knowledge in the brain, to tap the
underlying structures. (I *think* that at one point in the last third of
the book there is something said about the theory that makes the above a
contradiction, but I can't remember what/where it was.)

Did anyone else have this reaction? Disagree?

Overall, I enjoyed the heck out of it and thought it was very well done.

Paul Heroy
Bitnet: heroy@lsuvm
Internet: heroy@lsuvm.sncc.lsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 20:21:46 GMT
From: naam@lorax.cecer.army.mil (Ramez Naam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Stephenson's _Snow Crash_

HEROY@LSUVM.SNCC.LSU.EDU (Paul Heroy) writes:
>I finished Neal Stephenson's SNOW CRASH last week, just in time to see
>some comments about it here on the net. 
[...]

I enjoyed the hell out of this book.  It had lots and lots of conceptual
errors, and the ideas presented were fairly preposterous, but it was so
well done, and so damn funny, that I just didn't care.

Ramez Naam
USACERL
Champaign, IL  
naam@terra.cecer.army.mil

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 21:14:04 GMT
From: markrose@spss.com (Mark Rosenfelder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Stephenson's _Snow Quest_

HEROY@LSUVM.SNCC.LSU.EDU (Paul Heroy) writes:
>I finished Neal Stephenson's SNOW QUEST last week
[...]

>However, there was one other point that struck me as a major flaw. The
>book hinges on there being a 'deep structure' to the brain that is
>inherent in all humans from the moment of birth, and which can be tapped
>and controlled by presenting the right information. Glossallia (sp?), or
>'speaking in tongues' is one example of this expression which taps into
>some sub-conscious core in the brain. Stephenson then postulates that
>'hackers' can be controlled by presenting this information in the 'snow
>crash' bitmap format because their brains have become so accustomed to
>binary patterns. But this seems to be a contradiction, since the 'hacker
>knowledge' is overlaid on top of the deeper structure, and not part of the
>deep structure itself. It doesn't make sense to me that Rife's scrolls
>could present bitmaps that depend on a higher level knowledge in the
>brain, to tap the underlying structures. (I *think* that at one point in
>the last third of the book there is something said about the theory that
>makes the above a contradiction, but I can't remember what/where it was.)

I'm not sure I see any contradiction.  Why couldn't a high-level routine
modify low-level structures?  But I suspect the ultimate answer is "Just
relax and enjoy the book."  Stephenson's linguistics and psychology is not
much more than fantasy.  He mentions Chomsky, for instance, but his notion
of "deep structure" is like nothing found in Chomsky.

On the other hand his knowledge of computers is a refreshing change from
Gibson.  That the Metaverse is a virtual reality governed by programming
protocols makes sense... that cyberspace is a "consensual hallucination" is
BS, particularly when a better explanation exists.

Stephenson also has a better sense of humor.  There's some laugh-aloud
lines in _Snow Crash_.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 00:48:57 GMT
From: sandvik@newton.apple.com (Kent Sandvik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Stephenson's _Show CRASH_

Did anyone notice the beginning of Snow crash, where the term is defined.
Shades of the beginning of Neuromancer...

Otherwise I agree, Stephenson has a sense of humor, and you need that today
in the boring field of cyberpunk.

Kent
sandvik@newton.apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 18:34:44 GMT
From: agc@bmdhh286.bnr.ca (Alan Carter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Fire Upon The Deep" and other quest stories

> Something that struck me while reading _afutd_ - how similar all quest
> novels are and how they all map to LOTR. Consider (not exact mappings,
> just somewhat similar)
> 
> Blight = morgoth
> Ravna+Pham = Frodo+Gandalf (a little contorted..)
> The Countermeasure = The ring
> BlueShel etc. = The fellowship

If you are going to have a sympathetic protagonist, someone for him/her to
talk to, something for him/her to manipulate and a baddy, then this minimum
becomes hard to avoid. Some authors combine or drop things on this list.
For instance, Zelazny's characters often address the reader directly, which
he pulls off pretty well, and lets us know what the character is thinking
while being alone.

> _afutd_ IMO also suffers from classic weaknesses of quest novels:
> 
> The "Serial Villain" idiocy - The best way to destroy something is to
> atomize the little (or big) jigger, not keep it ready for for later
> reactivation.

> If there are "Things that don't like the blight" why do they have to go
> through such a bloody rigmarole in order to destroy it? (Except of
> course, otherwise there would be no story) And what's going to happen the
> next time the zones change?  (Oh yes, we know, a sequel)

Perhaps the Blight is better thought of as a viral invasion of a human body
- - you can destroy a lot of the virus particles, but cannot be sure of
getting all of them. The archive that the recipe boots from is not large.

> Why in the name of Applied Theology would the countermeasure be stored
> near the blight after the first time it was subdued??  Keep the damn
> thing hidden, far off, and remote activated if any idiot comes near the
> blight.

Same reason as above. Distribution strategies for Countermeasure store it
adjacent to the Blight (possibly by going for similar hibernating places).
Ravna ponders this in the book. When the Blight was instantiated
Countermeasure came up too. Presumably the Blight could also instantiate
Countermeasure by going around with hobnailed boots on, but is leery of
opening things marked "Very Old Archive - Drink Me".

> Last minute denouements - in _afutd_ it is reasonable actually, but with
> quest novels in general it is way overdone.  I'd like to see a book in
> which when the bad guys arrive the hero stagggers out stinko, waving a
> bottle, mooning the bad guy, "Too late, you little ***** ** ****" etc.
> and demoralise the bad guy to death.

Well there is the Fall of Isengard where Gandalf finds Pippin and Merry
getting stinko amidst the wreckage, having arrived earlier with the Ents.
No mooning though - Hobbits are not so uncouth :-)

Alan
1 Belle Vue Court
32 Belle Vue Terrace
Great Malvern, Worcestershire 
WR14 4PZ England             
alan@gid.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 22:08:55 GMT
From: mkkuhner@phylo.genetics.washington.edu (Mary K. Kuhner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fire Upon the Deep (spoilers)

This book gave me nightmares, which is high praise.

However, I was puzzled by one aspect of the ending:

(here be spoilers)

A great deal was made of the fact that by destroying those ships in the
Blight's fleet which had ramscoops, the Sjondra Kei fleet had somehow
contributed to the Blight's defeat.  I can't figure out how, though, unless
ramscoops would actually have allowed the Blight fleet to arrive before the
Countermeasure completed its work (was the timing really that tight?)  It
seems to me that a Blight fleet arriving after the Zone shift, distressing
as it might be for the protagonists, would have a difficult time doing
anything to save its parent (even assuming it was still functional after
losing its link to the Blight).  Unless it could lay hands on the
Countermeasure and reverse engineer it, and then somehow either reverse the
Zone change or communicate the knowledge elsewhere?  Destroying the
Countermeasure (if there was anything left of it, which was not the
impression I got) would seem sufficient to prevent this.

Maybe the timing really *was* that tight.  I rather hope to hear another
explanation, though: I thought the main flaw of the book was the rather
melodramatic way all the crises came together at the very end.  I'd rather
not pile yet another in-the-very-nick-of-time on the heap.

Mary Kuhner
mkkuhner@genetics.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 18:10:17 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fire Upon the Deep (spoilers)

> Neither does the defense work, really: how does the CM know the location
> of the blight? If I were blight, I'd have made a million zillion copies
> and sent them all over the galaxy and way out into the transcend, and
> then the only defense is to make the entire galaxy and more a slow zone,
> which would hardly serve anything. Besides, the next time the zone
> retreats, the blight is ready.

I think the important thing to remember is that we can't really be sure
just what the Blight and the Countermeasure really *are*.  The fundamental
premise of the book, after all, is that knowledge like this is impossible
for beings of human-scale intelligence; this will always be a mystery with
no solution.  Analogies like viruses and copies and so on are fine, so long
as we remember that, in the context of the book, analogies of this sort are
necessarily incomplete.

Remember, concepts like "copies" start making less and less sense even in
the Beyond, let alone the Transcend.  (There was a conversation that
established this; the human from roughly our level of technology asked why
someone didn't just make a copy of something, and everyone around him
thought of this as an impossibly naive question.)

Matthew Austern                       
matt@physics.berkeley.edu             

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 18:57:33 GMT
From: Ether.Breather@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fire Upon the Deep (spoilers)

mkkuhner@phylo.genetics.washington.edu (Mary K. Kuhner) writes:
>This book gave me nightmares, which is high praise.

Not me, but I liked it a lot just the same.

>(here be spoilers)
>A great deal was made of the fact that by destroying those ships in the
>Blight's fleet which had ramscoops, the Sjondra Kei fleet had somehow
>contributed to the Blight's defeat.  I can't figure out how, though,
>unless ramscoops would actually have allowed the Blight fleet to arrive
>before the Countermeasure completed its work (was the timing really that
>tight?)

No, this is definitely a flaw. All the fleet would have done is destroy
Tines world afterward, which should hardly matter to the countermeasure.

>Maybe the timing really *was* that tight.  I rather hope to hear another
>explanation, though: I thought the main flaw of the book was the rather
>melodramatic way all the crises came together at the very end.  I'd rather
>not pile yet another in-the-very-nick-of-time on the heap.

I agree, and as I said once before, for once I'd like to see the hero yell
"Waay too late, bad guy"...  Also the defense was obvious to me as soon as
I read about the zones.  The plot was, in general, very predictable.  The
only thing in the book that really surprised me was Pham being a Emissary.

There were other flaws as well, including the idea that the blight survived
the last time because it was viruslike.  This idea does not really hold
water. Note that the CM (countermeasure) was found with the blight, and
that it was not merely a program, but a physical thing as well, and that it
could act on its own (the first surge). In that case, CM could have done
the same thing the first time, since it was where the blight was.

Neither does the defense work, really: how does the CM know the location of
the blight? If I were blight, I'd have made a million zillion copies and
sent them all over the galaxy and way out into the transcend, and then the
only defense is to make the entire galaxy and more a slow zone, which would
hardly serve anything. Besides, the next time the zone retreats, the blight
is ready.

The idea that one can control a virus, especially one that is _independent
of the net_ is rather shaky: consider, for example, the Berserkers - even
without immense technological advantage, the berserkers cannot be
controlled without magic on your side (The galactic pentagons or pyramids
or whatever the hell Saberhagen posits). The blight is a super-berserker.
Note that the blight is intelligent in the transcend, but it can certainly
make inactive physical copies that survive in other zones.  Ultimately the
only real defense is a CM that also makes its own copies and actively
searches for the blight, and keeps a watch on races meddling with trascend
archives.

The Tines are neat, but I don't think Vinge exploited the idea very well.
Their society could have been very interesting considering that concepts
like identity, social unit, distinction between descendants/parents could
all be radically different.

From what I gather, the Tines group mind works using ultrasound and is very
directional to boot. Then why is there such a big problem for them to
cooperate when necessary? I agree they would not be physical proximate
casually, but when necessary they could use single members for cooperation.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 08:09:05 GMT
From: dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tines in Fire Upon the Deep (spoilers)

Ether Breather writes:
>The Tines are neat, but I don't think Vinge exploited the idea very well.
>Their society could have been very interesting considering that concepts
>like identity, social unit, distinction between descendants/parents could
>all be radically different.

Agree 100%.  And I also wondered why the Tines had male and female
personalities.  Considering that it was normal for every individual to be
composed of at least two members of each sex, their personalities should be
more asexual than anything else.

(In the "this food is poison and there's not enough of it" department) If
he did have Tines with sexual personalities, why are there only two female
Tines out of all them in the book?  This is actually a very common form of
sexism in many stories (not just Vinge).  But Vinge has his human character
numbers more or less balanced in gender and then breaks down with the
Tines.

Dan Tilque
dant@techbook.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Vinge (3 msgs) & Tad Williams & Willis &
                     Wylie & Early Fantasy (2 msgs) & 
                     Norse Fantasy & New Wave SF (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 93 01:26:44 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Hypertext annotated version of "A Fire Upon the Deep"

Those of you reading this group have read a lot of talk about Vernor
Vinge's novel "A Fire Upon the Deep" which is nominated for the Hugo and
the Nebula Award.

This novel advances much of its super-plot via a Galactic USENET which is a
parody of our own.  It also centers around AI, as many of Vinge's
ground-breaking stories have.

We're pleased to publish this novel in electronic form, along with all the
other Hugo nominees in one anthology.  (See my other posting or
ftp.clarinet.com:sf/info for more details.)

However, when Vernor Vinge wrote this book, he (like a true programmer)
filled the manuscript with comments, doing his author's notes right in the
text of the manuscript.

We've converted that manuscript to a hypertext form.  There are 70,000
words of notes that annotate the book's development at every step.  On most
of the paragraphs, there are links which take you to the author's and
proofer's notes on the book.  Some of it is quite mundane, but there's also
tons of interesting material for those interesting in this book or the
development of books in general.

Right now the hypertext version is available in two forms.  Under MS
windows, you can run it from our CD-ROM, using MS multimedia viewer.  In
this case, symbols appear in the margins which you can click on.  They open
a notes window (or move in it) to show you the notes for the paragraphs.
Special symbols indicate the type of note.

Another version exists as an RTF file with footnotes.  In MS-Word and some
other word processors that can use footnotes, you can open the footnotes
window, and as you scroll through the book, the footnotes scroll through
the footnotes window.

I also plan, in a few weeks, to make an HTML version, for use with WWW
browsers such as XMosaic.  Unfortunately, XMosaic does not support popups
or dual windows yet, so if you jump to the notes, you lose the text while
looking at the notes.  I'm working on some designs to help with this.

We can also offer the novel in an ASCII format with embedded notes, but
this is not really suitable for first-time readers of the novel, as they
are too distracting.

Those of you fascinated with this book will definitely enjoy this.  Please
read the other posting or get our info file for details on how to buy and
FTP it or get the CD-ROM.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
Sunnyvale, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 21:02:32 GMT
From: aearhart@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Alan D Earhart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _A Fire Upon the Deep_  and ramscoops

A SPOILER about Vernor Vinge's AFUTD:

When the countermeasure took effect and turned that area of space into
slow-zone, the ships stuck in this area WITHOUT ramscoops are basically
dead.  In other words, the blight's agents will not be able to reach any
world ( much less the Tine's world ) and thus "kiss the blight's agents
bye-bye."

Or have I missed the point of this discussion??

Alan Earhart
Dept. of Chemistry
The Ohio State University

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jul 93 01:30:14 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _A Fire Upon the Deep_  and ramscoops

Neither set of ships could reach the Tines world in time to do damage, but
consider this - perhaps some of the ramscoop ships had *copies* of the
Blight on board, and thus had to be killed.

You see, the non-ramscoop ships will die before reaching a planet.
Ramscoop ships might take 50 years, or 100 years, but they will eventually
get out of the slow with people and power aboard - that's the point of the
scoop after all.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
Sunnyvale, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 12:06:26 GMT
From: jonathan@comp.lancs.ac.uk (Mr J J Trevor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: To Green Angel Tower: Oh dear...

[Spoilers for To Green Angel Tower by Tad Williams]

Finished To Green Angel Tower last week but Im still reeling from the
feeling of what an utter waste of time it was.

I can't believe it was so long winded so an ending which proved less than
riveting. I kept thinking it had to get better as I plowed by way througth
this huge book. But no, character flaws and plot situations kept getting
repeated again and again (i.e. Josua worries too much, (various) Elias just
needs to be understood (Miramele), what use are we (Eolair) The Dream Road
is dangerous (various), I must do it because he's my friend (Binabik) etc/,
and my favorite [sarcasm intended] by Simon "oh I don't feel any different
being older, I'm still a mooncalf" Arrrghgghhhhhhh).

Even worse was the major threats just disappeared and weren't described.
What happened to those things coming out of the swamps (and that plot
thread just seemed to be thrown in for no good purpose)? Okay they went
back when the Storm King was defeated but some graphic descriptions of the
havoc they must have made would have been nice.

And the final battle between the immortals and the Storm King/woman
(forgotton her name) was just summed up in 2 lines or so "oh we managed to
keep her/him at bay for a while". Now that would have been interesting -
not bl*ody Simon running around the battlements, and in the dark "oh I'm
losing my mind" - no-one reading the book could have seriously entertained
the fact he was in any danger until the final confrontation. Also no major
characters died at the end. NONE! In a major battle between good
(outnumbered, outskilled, low odds on winning) and evil (massive advantages
everywhere) someone ought to have died. Not even dramatic.

Also, Gulwulf and Rachael seemed like good threads that would lead a major
role but then just fizzled. G dies after freeing Simon, and R appears at
the end after everything has finished an Simon just says "oh good let's
repair the castle - I need you to do that".

Arghhh. Finally I can't believe that in a book so long, and ultimately
boring, Tad has the nerve to lay the ground for sequel (Josua's son and
daughter and the prophecy).

The only neat thing, all IMHO of course, about the entire thing was the
twist about the three swords.

All in all a very long and uninspired effort. If you want good world
building books Jordan's your man.

Jonathan
Department of Computing
Lancaster University
Lancaster, Lancs., U.K.
jonathan@comp.lancs.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 13:11:45 GMT
From: amd@space.mit.edu (Ann M. Davis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Willis--Lincoln's Dreams

BECKS@TAUNIVM.TAU.AC.IL (Sara Beck) writes:
> It also has an amazing sense of place: the passage where the narrator
> exclaims that they are trapped in Virginia, that there is no where to go
> in the state which is not a battle-ground, stunned me completely and I
> left the Old Dominion 15 years ago.

I just finished it.  And while it wasn't a traditional plot, I found I
enjoyed it much more when it was finished than while I was reading it.  It
was hard to get involved, but once she tied everything together, I sort of
went Wow!

Little bits, like the passage mentioned above, come back to you with
enhanced meeting.  I think this book would probably be much better the
second time around.

Ann M. Davis
MIT Center for Space Research		
amd@space.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 10:24:43 GMT
From: abl@cybill.inesc.pt (Antonio Leal)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Philip Wylie

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>		   Belated Reviews:  Philip Wylie
>
[excellent short takes on books ruthlessly cut ...]
>
>  The Disappearance (***)
>  Gladiator (**) 
>  Tomorrow (**+) 
>  When Worlds Collide (***)

The End of the Dream, the forerunner of the ecological disaster novels, may
also deserve a mention.  If memory serves, just about every non-war
catastrophe, from toxic spills to earthquakes, helps tear down
civilization.  I think he missed the ozone layer hole ...

Antonio B. Leal
IST / INESC
R. Alves Redol 9, 1000
Lisboa Portugal
+351.1.310 0300
abl@inesc.pt

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 19:55:05 GMT
From: BUNDYG@golden.enmu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Early Fantasy (1900-1950)

Do Thorne Smith's books have magic in them?  Gosh, Golly, Gee Whiz!  I
guess so.  They are the most magical mystical books I have ever read; and
about the only fantasy I really like.  Night Life of the Gods is purely
magical.  What explanation excepting magic could bring the Greek gods off
Mount Olympus and deposit them in NYC?  Someone brought most of his work
out in a paperback edition about 12 years ago, so you should be able to
find them without too much trouble.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 21:37:29 GMT
From: goldberg@nymc.edu (RANDY_GOLDBERG)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Early Fantasy

Well, if "magic" is the only necessary qualification (besides time), and
_The Hobbit_ and _Peter Pan_ go in, then we must also include _Mary
Poppins_ by (?) P. W. Waters (or something like that - I'll check later in
my Disney reference book).  There are three books total, but I only know
the first title.

Randy

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 14:01:59 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norse-Mythos Fantasy

You might try (if you haven't already and if you like humorous fantasy) two
books by Tom Holt, EXPECTING SOMEONE TALLER and WHO'S AFRAID OF BEOWULF?
The first one deals with Norse gods getting involved in human affairs, and
vice versa (mild-mannered young man accidentally gets possession of the
Ring of the Nibelung) and the second does NOT deal directly with Beowulf,
but involves the discovery, in the twentieth century, by accident, of a
number of his contemporaries, who have been preserved all these years and,
now that they're awake, have some trouble - what's the phrase?,
"assimilating the culture."  At least, that's how I remember this.  I
confess the first made a much better impression on me than the second did.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 12:57:54 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

Anyone interested in this debate really should get hold of and read Colin
Greenland's excellent non-fiction book on the New Wave: _The Entropy
Exhibition_. It's a version of his PhD thesis amended for general
publication and contains a scholarly but readable dissertation on the
causes and effects of the New Wave. If Ballard, Moorcock or Aldiss are
among your favourite authors you should at least read the chapter devoted
to the specific work of that author.

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 00:28:30 GMT
From: kasprj@jacob.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu (Norman Morin) writes:
> Even if one doesn't like Ballard, Disch, Aldiss, Delany, and Spinrad's
> stuff from this era, these authors and other New Wavers have undoubtably
> influenced to no small degree the newer authors you love.
> 
> In my 'canonical' list of sf I'd include several New Wave novels.  Am I
> in a minority here?
 
 Well, perhaps in a minority, as shown by the postings here, but at least
not alone.
 
 I'll admit it - I'm relatively ignorant of what exactly "New Wave" is.
I've read some Moorcock (_Gloriana_, some of the Jerry Cornelius books, and
a few of the Elric books), Disch's _Camp Concentration_, and Delany's
_Stars in my Pocket Like Grains of Sand_. I tried some Ballard once but it
all seemed rather pointless and I couldn't finish any of his novels. But I
really can't see anything that might tie works like these together under a
label like "New Wave", if indeed any of them do fall in that category.
 
 So, what I'm asking, for my benefit and no doubt for others on here who'd
like to be enlightened, is for someone who's a bit more familiar with this
stuff to compile a canonical New Wave list. What are the most important of
the New Wave novels? What books should one read to get a good idea of what
the New Wave movement was like?

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 06:06:09 GMT
From: curtis@snake.cs.berkeley.edu (Curtis Yarvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk writes:
>nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz) writes:
>>I have an impression that New Wave fiction doesn't get included on
>>canonical lists. Doesn't anybody like it anymore?
>
>How fickle is the sf reader, how short the memory of sf fans, distracted
>from the glories of the new wave by an ocean of fantasy quests!

The main problem, I'd say, is that it wasn't all that glorious in the first
place.

The New Wave tried to breed the sappy pulp motifs of sf's past with the
plastic pop-art of modernist literature, and the result was always more the
mule than the thoroughbred.  The people doing the same thing nowadays are
working with better sf tropes, and have a much more mature literary
tradition in magical realism, and the result can't help but be superior.

Anyone willing to stand up here and admit preferring _Heliconia: Winter_
over _Soldiers of Paradise_ is free to debate this point.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 05:33:04 GMT
From: curtis@snake.cs.berkeley.edu (Curtis Yarvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams) writes:
>Anyone interested in this debate really should get hold of and read Colin
>Greenland's excellent non-fiction book on the New Wave: _The Entropy
>Exhibition_. It's a version of his PhD thesis amended for general
>publication and contains a scholarly but readable dissertation on the
>causes and effects of the New Wave.

I got hold of _The Entropy Exhibition_.  And I even read a few pages of it.
Perhaps as many as two.

Dr. Pavlov will now test your aptitude for this book.  When I say the word
'text,' does your mouth:

(a) go dry and convulse in fear?
(b) automatically form the words 'data' and 'stack'?
(c) water invitingly?
(d) froth like a St. Bernard with a mouthful of habaneros?

If you answered (c) or (d), you should search assiduously for _The Entropy
Exhibition_; it will make a fine addition to your no-doubt ample shelves of
modern literary criticism.

If you answered (a) or (b), perhaps you would be better served by another
work, perhaps even one of Greenland's fine novels, which are quite
enjoyable and (to this jaundiced technical eye) considerably better
written.

If despite this advice a copy of _The Entropy Exhibition_ somehow makes its
way into your home, DO NOT approach the book!  Remain in your room with the
door securely fastened and the windows open, and contact a certified text
management technician, who will dispose of the item safely in accordance
with Federal text handling regulations.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 18:27:07 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

curtis@snake.CS.Berkeley.EDU (Curtis Yarvin) writes:
> The main problem, I'd say, is that it wasn't all that glorious in the
> first place.

Ah, but the movement provided new life to the genre. I'd call that
glorious...

> The New Wave tried to breed the sappy pulp motifs of sf's past with the
> plastic pop-art of modernist literature, and the result was always more
> the mule than the thoroughbred.

As I understand it, the problem with pure breeds is that certain
undesirable recessive traits are likely to surface due to a lack of genetic
variation. While some mules may have resulted from the marriage that
created New Wave, the new variation allowed the resumption of evolution in
the field leading to a stronger product all around.

New Wave didn't really become extinct so much as becoming assimilated into
the genre.

>The people doing the same thing nowadays are working with better sf
>tropes, and have a much more mature literary tradition in magical realism,
>and the result can't help but be superior.

Superior in the same way that we're superior to our distant ancestors. The
current movement could not exist without the previous steps including the
New Wave.

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 22:49:25 GMT
From: schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

kasprj@jacob.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak) writes:
>So, what I'm asking, for my benefit and no doubt for others on here who'd
>like to be enlightened, is for someone who's a bit more familiar with this
>stuff to compile a canonical New Wave list. What are the most important of
>the New Wave novels? What books should one read to get a good idea of what
>the New Wave movement was like?

I think that the Damon Knight Orbit anthologies are a good sampling of New
Wave stories.

In some sense New Wave was just the group of authors who started writing at
a particular time.  But I think the closest approximation of what New Wave
was about was promoting the idea that "style" mattered.  Many practitioners
stretched that to "style" matters more than plot or ideas or
characterization, and it was this later exageration that led to the hostile
reaction that New Wave received (and sometimes still receives) in much of
the SF community.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Bradley & Constantine & Cray & Dever &
                      Dickson & Hancock (3 msgs) & Harper &
                      Kress & McCaffrey (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 06:24:32 GMT
From: emjay@dorsai.dorsai.org (Michael J. Lavery)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Darkover

Catherine Miller (cmiller@oasys.dt.navy.mil) wrote:
>Does some sort of Darkover compendium exist?  Something that's been
>officially sanctioned (ie, by MZB)?  I've searched thru _Book In Print_ to
>no avail.  Thanks for any help.

   A decade or so ago, there was, I believe, The Darkover Concordance which
was available from the Friends of Darkover.  This compendium was written by
her husband, but I forget what name he used for it - I can only remember
another of his pseudonyms. Don't even know if the Friends is still active.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 04:36:36 GMT
From: IO71245@maine.maine.edu (MIR)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Storm Constantine

  On the listings for new books coming out is Storm Constantine's
Wraeththu.  I would assume this is a compilation of her former trilogy
starting with The Enchantments of Flesh and Spirt.  If anyone does have any
information on this though send it this way.  I've never seen the 2nd book
or found anyone that could order it so information on that to would be
welcome.

Matt

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 00:33:32 GMT
From: wangc@cpsc.ucalgary.ca (Carol Wang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review Request: Roberta Cray

I've seen this book at local bookstores, but it has only 2 or 3 teaser
lines which, while interesting, are not quite enough to make me want to
spend $7 + tax on it, so I'm asking the voracious readers of the net (who
maybe have more money to waste than myself 8), if they've read it and what
they think.

I keep seeing it and thinking I should remember the title of the book, but
the best I can do is "The Stone and the Lion".  It's a thick sucker with a
fantasy cover.

Thanks in advance!

Carol

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 22:57:48 GMT
From: mcmahan@etowah.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Joe Dever's Lone Wolf

I've been following the Lone Wolf choose-your-own-adventure-ish series
since 1985 when a book-fair type thing came to my junior high school and I
got one of the earliest ones.

Does anyone know if the fan-club/information/whatever thing is still in
existence? Is there an address for it?

What's the deal? I mean, in the past few volumes that have been published
in the USA, the indicia has said that the version is ABRIDGED. Why!?!
They're not exactly *long* books.

Are there any UK readers who could get me the unedited versions?  What was
edited?

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 05:01:47 GMT
From: burstein@waskosim.berkeley.edu (Andy Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dickson's Young Bleys ( was Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith)

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) writes:
>One thing I like about Smith's work is that his vision of the future is
>not exclusively technological, but includes a spiritual dimension. Very
>few SF writers seem to think that faith has a future, but Smith fills his
>story

Another author who writes about the spiritual dimension of humanity's
future is Gordon Dickson, with his Childe Cycle (aka Dorsai) series.  One
of his three major "splinter cultures" is the Friendlies, which is composed
of various forms of religious fundamentalists.  Some of the Friendlies are
portrayed in a negative light, but Dickson casts Faith as one of the
necessary components of humanity's evolution.

I found the Friendlies and the depiction of their world and their culture
to be the strong point of _Young Bleys_.  It's fun to think what would
happen if you took every type of religious fundamentalist and put them all
on one planet together.  Dickson made it sort of a Darwinian struggle
(socially, spiritually, and even physically) between the various sects, but
kept it very human by concentrating on one family.  I think Dickson was at
his strongest when he wrote about the day to day lives of the farmers and
church members.  By far, the most interesting part of the book was when
Bleys was a child living on his uncle's farm.

I thought the weakest point was the character of Bleys himself.  He was
just so damn superior that I didn't care about him at all.  I suppose it's
a classic problem: how to write about a superhuman and still make the
reader identify with him.  To me, Bleys seemed like a parody of a comic
book superhero, sort of like the Roach in Cerebus.  Also, his only
development was in learning facts, not in his basic nature or methods.  By
the end of the book I got really tired of reading about how Bleys would
sleep on a problem to let his subconscious work on it.  I swear, Dickson
must have brought this up two dozen times in the book.  Frankly, it seems
like a cop out to me to have your main character solve all of humanities
problems in his sleep, so you don't have to explain what's going on in his
head.

Maybe if I put the book under my pillow tonight and sleep on it I will
understand the story completely when I wake up.

Andy Burstein
burstein@zabriskie.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 22:54:03 GMT
From: mcmahan@etowah.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Neil Hancock

I'm a huge fan of Neil Hancock.  There's just something incredible about
his writing. Sudden insights that you encounter as you go along. His whole
way of looking at the world.

What is his background? Does anyone know anything about him?  I've never
seen any About The Author in any of his books.

I need a bibliography - after the two Circle of Light series and Dragon
Winter, he's done other books going back even farther in time. I've gotten
three of them, are there more? Is he still writing? I *never* see any new
or recent books of his.

Are any of his book still in print? 

I'm having a horrible time finding the other three books in the Wilderness
of Four series. I have the first one. Will they ever be reprinted?
Used/trade-in stores do not seem to ever have them. There's the occasional
Grimwald or Fairingay volume, but never anything else.

Does anyone have a local trade-in type store that has copies of the
Wilderness of Four? It may be a regional shortage.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 16:24:22 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Neil Hancock

mcmahan@etowah.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan) writes:
>I'm a huge fan of Neil Hancock.  There's just something incredible about
>his writing. Sudden insights that you encounter as you go along. His whole
>way of looking at the world.

Amazing.  I don't want Scott to think that I'm just picking on him
(actually, I don't care - I don't want the rest of you to think I'm just
picking on Scott, though) here, but, 

I've read most of Hancock's books.  He's sort of a hobby of mine, in fact.
I have to say that these surely must be the WORST fantasy books I've ever
seen actually receive publication.  They're completely derivative, in a
kind of klutzy way, kind of Kenneth Graeme meets Tolkien ("Lord of the
Willows"?) in the first series, less so in later series, where they become
merely muddled, generically bad juvenile fantasy.  Hancock sets up an
elaborate universe, then has people sort of randomly go from here to there;
similarly, the geography (represented by singularly inept maps) is laid
out, but no sense of coherent space is established - people march for days,
then retrace their path in hours, run around in tunnels for short periods
to emerge far away from the place they entered, etc.  The characters are
totally flat, they talk in disjointed, tortuous, sometimes barely
grammatical ways.  Accents appear and disappear.  Everything that happens
is either the most predictable of cliches or described in such a muddled
way that it's not clear what happens.  The whole of Hancock's work is, in
fact, such a frightful patchwork of other people's ideas distorted almost
beyond recognition by a truly awful writer that I almost think sometimes
it's done on purpose but, it's all infected with such a slack-jawed
sincerity and sententiousness that I just know there's some dolt out there
named Niel (sic!) Hancock who thinks he's found the perfect formula for
trashy juvenile fantasy.

Unfortunately for him, his books don't seem to sell, and when they did,
before people found out about him, the used SF stores were clogged with
them.  I know one store that simply wouldn't buy any more copies of the
Circle of Light books because they simply sat on the shelves.

Does it sound like I dislike him?  I don't.  I like these books a lot, in
the same way I like bad SF TV and bad early 60's records.

>What is his background? Does anyone know anything about him?  I've never
>seen any About The Author in any of his books.

Apparently he served in Vietnam.  That's all I know.

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 22:52:48 GMT
From: mcmahan@etowah.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Neil Hancock

R o d Johnson (rcj@engin.umich.edu) wrote:
>I've read most of Hancock's books.  He's sort of a hobby of mine, in fact.
>I have to say that these surely must be the WORST fantasy books I've ever
>seen actually receive publication.

Really? I guess it depends on what you're looking for in books.  I like the
way the characters interact with each other. The way he captures little
bits of the world that you don't really notice.  His characters act without
thinking, and then re-consider what they've said and done. Just little
glimpses.

I don't think it's all that derivative - there's a lot worse than Hancock
writing derivations.

>Unfortuately for him, his books don't seem to sell, and when they did,
>before people found out about him, the used SF stores were clogged with
>them.  I know one store that simply wouldn't buy any more copies of the
>Circle of Light books because they simply sat on the shelves.

Where are these then!? I can't find them.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 03:48:12 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tara Harper: Storm Runner

Tara K. Harper's "Storm Runner", like the first two books in its series, is
powerful, imaginative, skillfully written and sordidly depressing.  The
main impression I walk away with is three hundred pages of people being
murdered, tortured, or otherwise finding unpleasant ways to die or be
maimed.  Granted, the heroine keeps emerging triumphant, but it's still an
ugly sort of wish-fulfillment fantasy.

I enjoyed "Wolf Walker", and thought "Shadow Leader" a bit excessive.  Now
that I've read book three, I don't know that I'm interested in seeing a
fourth.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 23:09:57 GMT
From: DARIN@comsys.byu.edu ("Darin L. Stewart")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Beggars in Spain / Earth Song

I just started reading Kress' "Beggars in Spain" and have been enjoying it
so far.  It does, however, remind me of a series I read (early eighties I
think) called the "Earth Song" trilogy, by Webb (Sharon?).  Same basic
premise of children becoming immortal through genetic tampering and then
becoming hated/hunted etc.  It's been to long for me to remember the
details of the Earth Song series, but I'm wondering if Kress isn't a little
guilty of intellectual plagiarism here.  Anybody remember this trilogy"

Darin L. Stewart
Communications Systems                      
Brigham Young University                    
(801) 378-7838                              
darin@comsys.byu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 21:53:10 GMT
From: tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu (Tracey S. Rosenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey

BELTON@FGS200.FGS.COM ("Todd Belton") writes:
>I would like to hear more about why those of you who didn't like CRYSTAL
>LINE, didn't.  I thought it was a pretty good resolution for a few
>unfinished loose ends myself.  Not as good as the first two but then I
>didn't expect it to be.  I am upset that I bought it in hardback,
>something I don't usually do, but I wanted REALLY badly to read it.  Maybe
>I had lower expectations going in.

I hate to agree with you on that last statement =-] but that may have been
it.  Or, in my case, my expectations may have been *too* high - it's been a
few years since I read the first two.  But, as I mentioned elsewhere, CL
seemed empty in comparison to the others.

I can't answer any more specifically - I read it back in September.

From the interview in Locus, I got a vague sense that she would not be
sharecropping the crystal part of the universe (as opposed to the
brains-and-brawn part) as much as I'd love to read more about the crystal
stuff, this is probably a good idea, given the weakness of this plot and of
the other sharecropped books.

Still working my way through _Possession_.

Tracey S. Rosenberg
tsr@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 10:22:18 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

ddesdwb@utica.ge.com (David W. Bishop)  writes:
>Interesting how she ties two of her Universes together.  Killiasandra Ree
>rides on a Brain ship.

Actually, that happened at the end of "Killashandra" as well.

>What happened to Helva is alluded to in _Cyrstal Line_ and _The City Who
>Fought_, although it in not satisfactorily answered in either.  I
>initially disregarded McCaffrey's "sharecropped" books until it appeared
>that very little else by her was coming out.

"Powers That Be" isn't sharecropped, that's a *real* collaboration.  I
haven't read it yet, though, so I can't say how good (or not) it is.

"The Chronicles of Pern: First Fall" is in the publisher's queue, but I
don't know if there's a release date yet (that's all McCaffrey).

>To make matters worse for me, I had just finished _The Ship Who Searched_
>and was hungry for McCaffrey works about brainships, so I purchased this
>one in hard cover.  It was "medium - poor" as far as I was concerned,
>buying this book in hardcover did not satisfy the law of diminishing
>returns.  Yes, McCaffrey does have some real boners out there.

Apparently (from someone who knows her, not me) she has been doing a lot of
the sharecropping as 'charity' to promote the less-known authors, and only
providing an outline and correcting inconsistencies with her universes, so
I wouldn't regard them as "McCaffrey boners".  She also has an odd opinion
of her own books - for instance, she insists that "The Ship Who Searched"
('with' Mercedes Lackey) is better than the original "The Ship Who Sang".

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 02:46:42 GMT
From: bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>Apparently (from someone who knows her, not me) she has been doing a lot
>of the sharecropping as 'charity' to promote the less-known authors, and
>only providing an outline and correcting inconsistencies with her
>universes, so I wouldn't regard them as "McCaffrey boners".  She also has
>an odd opinion of her own books - for instance, she insists that "The Ship
>Who Searched" ('with' Mercedes Lackey) is better than the original "The
>Ship Who Sang".

"The Ship Who Searched" is the only one of her sharecropped books that I
thought was any good. (I've given up on them) It sent me looking for more
Lackey books. My memory is dim, but weren't the 3 parts of the Ship Who
Sang listed with different copyright dates? I had the impression it started
out as 3 linked but separate stories. It certainly read that way. In that
sense I think TSWSearched holds together better.

As for boners. I don't think the Talent books are listed with two authors.
I thought Damia's Children was awful.

Barbara

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 07:05:30 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)  writes:
>"The Ship Who Searched" is the only one of her sharecropped books that I
>thought was any good. (I've given up on them) It sent me looking for more
>Lackey books. My memory is dim, but weren't the 3 parts of the Ship Who
>Sang listed with different copyright dates? I had the impression it
>started out as 3 linked but separate stories. It certainly read that way.
>In that sense I think TSWSearched holds together better.

Yes, the original was a collection of stories written at different times.
The original was written when (I believe) her father died, to get the grief
released.

>As for boners. I don't think the Talent books are listed with two authors.
>I thought Damia's Children was awful.

You're right, they aren't.  I certainly agree with you about DC (I kept
wanting to mark it up and send it back to either her or the publishers
saying "how about some proof-reading?") - the others were OK, though.

My comment about the 'boners' was because you implied (you probably didn't
mean this) that the books you were talking about were the ones with other
authors.  Apologies if I misread your message.

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Kurtz (7 msgs) & Lovecraft (6 msgs) &
                       Morrow & Victorian SF & Hard SF

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 15:37:25 GMT
From: elendil@mintir.new-orleans.la.us (Edward J. Branley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz's _Adept 3_ -- thoughts and rambling

srollins@emily3.Berkeley.EDU (Sandra Rollins) writes:
>I really liked Adept 1; bought Adept 2 at the airport, and was somewhat
>disgruntled.  However, this latest one is so overly simplistic it's a
>shame!  Is this series another victim of MacCaffrey-itis?  Is KK just
>plastering her name on the cover and letting Deborah Turner Harris do the
>rest?  (I've never read anything of DTH other than this series).

Word is that the Adept series was supposed to be a trilogy, and the ladies
decided to expand it into four books.  It looks like Adept 3 was the
*fourth* book to me.  It gives one the feeling that it was plugged in after
the other three were at least outlined.  Hopefully that will mean that
Adept 4 will be better...

Edward J. Branley
Seashell Software
Metairie, LA
+1-504-455-5087
elendil@mintir.new-orleans.la.us

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 15:40:14 GMT
From: elendil@mintir.new-orleans.la.us (Edward J. Branley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kurtz/MacMillan's _Knights of the Blood_

Anyone read _Knights of the Blood_ yet?  I'm not a big follower of vampire
novels/movies/whatever, but I picked it up because I'm a big KK fan.  I
enjoyed it.  Wasn't over complicated, but I found some of the twists
interesting, particularly the concept of "good" vampires.

Edward J. Branley
Seashell Software
Metairie, LA
+1-504-455-5087
elendil@mintir.new-orleans.la.us

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 00:17:46 GMT
From: eah4@po.cwru.edu (Elizabeth A. Hlabse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz/MacMillan's _Knights of the Blood_

elendil@mintir.new-orleans.la.us (Edward J. Branley) says:
>Anyone read _Knights of the Blood_ yet?  I'm not a big follower of vampire
>novels/movies/whatever, but I picked it up because I'm a big KK fan.  I
>enjoyed it.  Wasn't over complicated, but I found some of the twists
>interesting, particularly the concept of "good" vampires.

Haven't read it yet.  I also bought it because it had KK's name on it.

The idea of "good" vampires is not a new one.

Forever Knight
Andre in Misty Lackey's Diane Tregare series

Just two examples.  I'm sure that there are more.

My favorite vamp, however, is Vlad Tepish/Max Schreck from Son of Darkness,
To Die For II.  He could nibble on my neck anytime.

Beth Hlabse
eah4@po.CWRU.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 13:40:50 GMTF
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Third Kurtz/Harris Adept Book

I don't necessarily disagree with the two (mostly negative) sets of
comments I've seen so far on the third Adept book - it's a hit-or-miss
proposition.  Yes, the dialogue really is cheesy and yes, the books do sort
of have a Hardy Boys feel to them (although I've got a better comparison: a
James Bond novel.  Ever actually read any?  Strong resemblance IMO).  If
you like that kind of stuff, OK, if you don't, don't, but don't criticize
it for *BEING* that sort of book; it's like criticizing me for being tall
just because you don't happen to like tall people.

I *do* disagree with the contention that this one is worse than the first
two.  I thought they were all about equal in quality, which is to say,
pretty cheesy.  I read them for camp as much as for anything else.  I think
the campiness is deliberate.

In fact, if you took an earlier, much more serious Kurtz book (LAMMAS
NIGHT) and filtered it through a Harlequin romance and a James Bond novel
in that order, you'd have the adept books.  Those readers who think I'm
implying that the arcane stuff is Kurtz' and the stickiness is Harris' are
probably not far wrong.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 15:50:31 GMT
From: goldberg@nymc.edu (RANDY_GOLDBERG)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kurtz' Knights of the Blood

I picked this up.  Not bad as far as mind-candy, but rather pedestrian,
overall.  KK didn't write a word of it, by the way; this is another case of
"sharecropping."  KK invented the concept, and this other fellow wrote the
tale - it doesn't feel at all like a KK work (though her mark is clear on
the worldview).

I'd give it 2 and a half out of four.

Randy Goldberg
New York Medical College

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 23:06:48 GMT
From: mab@dst17.wdl.loral.com (Mark A Biggar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz's _Adept 3_ -- thoughts and rambling

elendil@mintir.new-orleans.la.us (Edward J. Branley) writes:
>Word is that the Adept series was supposed to be a trilogy, and the ladies
>decided to expand it into four books.  It looks like Adept 3 was the
>*fourth* book to me.  It gives one the feeling that it was plugged in
>after the other three were at least outlined.  Hopefully that will mean
>that Adept 4 will be better...

In a way Adept 3 is the 4th book.  The character "Sir John Graeme" me meet
this book is one of the main characters in Kurtz WWI Occult novel "Lamus
Night".

Mark Biggar
mab@wdl.loral.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 11:26:26 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz' Knights of the Blood

goldberg@NYMC.EDU (RANDY_GOLDBERG)  writes:
>I picked this up.  Not bad as far as mind-candy, but rather pedestrian,
>overall.  KK didn't write a word of it, by the way; this is another case
>of "sharecropping."  KK invented the concept, and this other fellow wrote
>the tale - it doesn't feel at all like a KK work (though her mark is clear
>on the worldview).

"The other fellow" is her husband <g>.  I don't know why it was billed as
her book - she was clear last time I heard from her that it was Scott's
book (and series - it's planned as a trilogy at least) and all she was
doing was helping (proofreading, making suggestions - like any Significant
Other does, really), and that it would be coming out under his name.  I
suspect that the publisher wanted to promote it by using her as the selling
point...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 17:56:36 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: H.P. Lovecraft

		     Belated Reviews:  H.P. Lovecraft

Lovecraft's writing, from 1917 to 1937, is on the boundary between fantasy
and horror.  It's a peculiarly intellectual kind of horror, for the most
part - the horror of people who learn that the universe in which they live
is far less sane than they thought.  Lovecraft's world is one that doesn't
know that it's under siege, that utterly alien beings are just a reality
away - sometimes inimical, sometimes indifferent but still capable of being
misguidedly invited in.  It's a world where people who seek out forbidden
knowledge are broken by it, not because it's evil or corruptive, but
because it was never meant for human beings.  This is horror in the older
tradition, in which we are less likely to be see people being turned into
snacks than to hear the story from the person who found the bones.

Most of Lovecraft's work, short stories mostly, is still in print.  The
stories generally stand alone, although many of them share plot elements
and backgrounds.  The common elements and backgrounds for much of his work
are known collectively as the Cthulhu mythos.  The name is misleading -
Cthulhu is the subject of just one of his stories, neither the best of his
stories nor the most impressive of his subjects but, it has stuck, and
we're pretty much stuck with it.  It's not entirely inappropriate, as the
story is one of the horrific and unknown impinging almost unnoticed upon
our world.

Lovecraft is another author whose writing you owe it to yourself to try.
You may not care for it - some do, some don't but, you won't know unless
you try.  You can't judge on the basis of other, similar, authors, because
there *are* no similar authors, though there are many authors whose work
reflects his influence.  (That said, a word of warning is in place: There
are a good number of books on the shelves that say "Lovecraft" in large
print, but acknowledge themselves, in finer print, to have been 'completed'
or 'coauthored' after his death, most often by August Derleth.  They are
inferior pastiches.)

The stories (***).  Collections of Lovecraft's stories are readily
available, new or used, in paperback.  Stories such as "The Dunwich
Horror", in which a mad bargain with a creature from Beyond becomes,
decades later, a matter of very public concern.  This story was made into a
weak movie which, among things, misdelivered the punchline.  Stories such
as "Pickman's Model", a story more cute than horrific, about an artist who
paints unreasonably realistic-looking monsters.  Or such as the eponymous
"The Call of Cthulhu".  Lovecraft's earlier stories contain many of the
same plot elements, but are closer to fantasy.  They are meant to evoke
wonder, rather than horror.  The best of these may be "The Dream Quest of
Unknown Kadath".

Lovecraft was mainly a short-story writer.  He left some poetry which is of
limited interest to those who are not devoted Lovecraftians.  And he left
two short novels.  "At the Mountains of Madness" (**+) is a longer
Cthulhoid tale about an expedition which goes looking for the unknown and
is far more successful than it would wish.  "The Case of Charles Dexter
Ward" (**) is horror - about a man who discovers the secret of necromancy
and uses it badly but, it's not related to the bulk of his work.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 22:33:51 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: H.P. Lovecraft

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:

>Lovecraft is another author whose writing you owe it to yourself to try.
>You may not care for it - some do, some don't but, you won't know unless
>you try.  You can't judge on the basis of other, similar, authors, because
>there *are* no similar authors, though there are many authors whose work
>reflects his influence.

On the whole, this is probably true - there's nobody quite like Lovecraft.

There are some books with a somewhat similar mythos, but a more positive
outlook - "The Transition of Titus Crow" and "The Clock of Dreams" come to
mind.  (Don't recall the author(s) though - Lumley?).

An fairly little-known (or at least unavalable) author with an outlook that
is at least as gloomy as Lovecraft, probably even more so, combined
uniquely with a rather florid writing style is Clark Ashton Smith.  In one
particularly memorable (IMO) story ("The Maze of Mael Dweb" in _Xiccarph_),
the classic theme of the barbarian warrior defeating the evil mage is
reversed.  The truly deranged, but powerful mage (who also, it is hinted,
represents Reason) quite handily defeats the vital barbarian warrior
(representing Passion).  Having so easily defeated the 'hero' (but having
failed, one suspects, at committing suicide), the mage decides that killing
maidens is just too boring to be worthwile (like just about everything else
he's tried doing recently).

On the lighter side, Lovecraft pastiches live on to this day.  A recent
one, written by Lawrence Watt-Evans, which also has a quite relevant Usenet
theme is "Pickman's Modem".  Non-Lovecraft readers probably won't get it -
readers who like both Lovecraft and Usenet shouldn't miss it (IMO).  I
believe this particular story is in _Crosstime Traffic_, but I'm not
positive.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 05:05:11 GMT
From: paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: H.P. Lovecraft

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>is "Pickman's Modem"... in _Crosstime Traffic_, but I'm not positive.

"Pickman's Modem" is not in my copy of _Crosstime Traffic_, nor in anything
else I've got.

Sam Paik

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 05:28:16 GMT
From: ckd@eff.org (Christopher Davis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: H.P. Lovecraft

Bronis Vidugiris <bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com> writes:
> [Lawrence Watt-Evans's "Pickman's Modem] I believe this particular
> story is in _Crosstime Traffic_, but I'm not positive.

Unfortunately, it's not.  It *is* in the _SF-Lite_ anthology of stories
from _Asimov's_, however.

Highly recommended, in any case.

Christopher Davis
ckd@eff.org
ckd@kei.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 05:38:08 GMT
From: pfritsch@skid.ps.uci.edu (Paul Fritschle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: H.P. Lovecraft

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Lovecraft was mainly a short-story writer.  He left some poetry which is
>of limited interest to those who are not devoted Lovecraftians.  And he
>left two short novels.  "At the Mountains of Madness" (**+) is a longer
>Cthulhoid tale about an expedition which goes looking for the unknown and
>is far more successful than it would wish.  "The Case of Charles Dexter
>Ward" (**) is horror - about a man who discovers the secret of necromancy
>and uses it badly but, it's not related to the bulk of his work.

"Charles Dexter Ward" is most definitely a part of the larger Mythos.

A major plot element is the method for raising the dead, which requires the
invoking one of his Outer Gods.  

Paul Fritschle
pfritsch@skid.PS.UCI.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 09:25:09 GMT
From: doom@elaine36.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: H.P. Lovecraft

> You can't judge on the basis of other, similar, authors, because there
>*are* no similar authors, though there are many authors whose work
>reflects his influence.

Oh, come on.  How about Edgar Allen Poe?  If you're a Poe fan, and you've
exhausted his works, you might very well want to read Lovecraft.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 13:08:28 GMT
From: reeder@reed.edu (P. Douglas Reeder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of "City of Truth" by James Morrow

Review of "City of Truth" by James Morrow
   Review by P. Douglas Reeder

In the city of Veritas, everyone tells the truth (surprise!)  because they
are conditioned against saying anything untrue, or even disingenuous.
Sample ad: "'Channel your violent impulses in a salutary direction - become
a Marine...'"  Jack Sperry is an art critic, a deconstructionist - he
destroys old books, movies, statues and whatever elese is not completely
truthful.  Martina Coventry writes greeting card messages and such, such
as:

    I find you somewhat interesting,
    You're not too short or tall,
    And if you'd be my Valentine,
    I wouldn't mind at all.

Given this set-up, I hope you won't be too shocked when Sperry suddenly
finds that he needs to lie to his dying son to keep him happy.  (This isn't
a spoiler; it comes out by page 14., or on the dust jacket if you read that
first.)

Although the characters are very realistic and believable, "City of Truth"
is more parable than fiction.  Veritas is not a self-consistent future,
it's a warped take on our world.  Veritas is a rather grim place and Morrow
appears to have a more negative view of people and relationships than I do,
but this novella is saved from grimness by Morrow's wickedly funny honest
statements, like the quotes above.  It is certainly well-written, given
it's premise.

I should think most people already realize the point Morrow makes by the
end of the work, but I suppose some don't.

And, oh, yes, "City of Truth" won the 1992 Nebula for best novella.

If you decide to read this book, see if this review is not completely
truthful!

Title:     City of Truth
Author:    James Morrow
Date:      copyright 1990
Publisher: St. Martin's
City:      New York
Comments:  hardback, US$14.95 [1992]
Order Number:ISBN 0-312-07672-X
Pages:     104 pp
Keywords:  SF,parable,truth

Doug Reeder
Internet: reeder@reed.edu
USENET:   ...!tektronix!reed!reeder

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 23:00:00 GMT
From: syd@igc.apc.org (Ann Weinstone)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Victorian Sci Fi?

Does anyone know of any Victorian sci fi novels or stories
post-Frankenstein that took up some of the same themes? With similar
constructed beings, perhaps? I already know about all of the modern
Frankenstein books and movies and am curious about versions/offspring
during the 19th century.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 13:04:57 GMT
From: MFDICK01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu (Mark Dickson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "hard science" request

A friend of mine and I were trying to come up with names of authors in the
"hard-science" field that are either female or write from a feminist point
of view. I am more interested in a stand alone refer- ence than a list of
series, trilogies, or otherwise.

I am attempting to avoid the Niven/Pournelle style. Any assistance would be
appreciated.

And just to avoid unnecessary flames, I am not not slamming anyone
interested in the Niven/Pournelle style and responders may send their
suggestions directly to me. Thanks!

Mark Dickson
Dwight Anderson Music Library
University of Louisville
mfdick01@ulkyvm.bitnet
ulkyvm.louisville.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Cordwainer Smith (5 msgs) & Stephenson (6 msgs) &
                 Varley (3 msgs) & Tad Williams (2 msgs) & 
                 Hard SF (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 19:10:39 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

tgg@otter.hpl.hp.com (Tom Gardner) writes:
>It's worth noting that all of CS's SF works were first published as short
>stories in various magazines. This is obvious in the case of "The Quest of
>the Three Worlds", but even Norstrilia was first published as "The Boy Who
>Bought Old Earth" plus "The Underpeople". These stories were also
>published as two separate books.

Well, actually, the book titles were THE UNDERPEOPLE and THE EARTH BUYER.
If THE EARTH BUYER was published in a magazine under another title, I don't
know about it, which proves nothing, since I wasn't reading the magazines
yet back then.
 
I've always regarded that particular case as a delightful irony: where most
writers put together books by fixing-up novellas and short stories (like
QUEST OF THE THREE WORLDS), Smith's one novel was so long (by the standards
of the time) that it had to be broken into smaller parts.

>Regarding the quality of "War Number 81-Q": it's not surprising that it is
>not very polished since CS was still at school when he wrote it. It was
>published in the school magazine.

Agreed.  And it's certainly better than anything *I* wrote at that age, so
I didn't mean to be puttin' it down.  Just offering it as a comparison to
those who didn't much like QOTTW.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 21:00:51 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

   FYI: A much compressed version of THE PLANET BUYER (the first half of
_Norstrilia_) was published in Galaxy in the early '60s by Fred Pohl. The
other half of _Norstrilia_, THE UNDERPEOPLE, was, I believe, a posthumous
publication; the copyright is in the name of Genevieve Linebarger, C.
Smith's wife.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 21:20:53 GMT
From: evan@hplerk.hpl.hp.com (Evan Kirshenbaum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

And, of course, don't forget those *other* Cordwainer Smith classics
(written under the pseudonym Dr. Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger :-):

   _Psychological Warfare_
   _Far Eastern Governments and Politics_
   _Government in Republican China_
   _The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-Sen_
   _The China of Chiang K'ai-Shek_
   _The Gospel of Chung Shan_
   _Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Republic_

Has anybody read any of these?  Do they have any of Smith's style, or are
the subjects just too dry?  (I've heard that _Psychological Warfare_ is
supposed to be something of a classic in its field.)

Evan Kirshenbaum
HP Laboratories	
3500 Deer Creek Road, Building 26U
Palo Alto, CA  94304	       
kirshenbaum@hpl.hp.com	       

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 23:02:19 GMT
From: cash@convex.com (Peter Cash)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

ca572@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Mark L. Stackpole) writes:
>   FYI: A much compressed version of THE PLANET BUYER (the first half of
>_Norstrilia_) was published in Galaxy in the early '60s by Fred Pohl. The
>other half of _Norstrilia_, THE UNDERPEOPLE, was, I believe, a posthumous
>publication; the copywrite is in the name of Genevieve Linebarger, C.
>Smith's wife.

No, both sections were published in Smith's lifetime. The first part, "The
Boy who Bought Old Earth" was published by Fred Pohl in GALAXY; the second
half was called "The Store of Heart's Desire", and it was published in
Pohl's other science fiction magazine, IF. Genevieve Linebarger may hold
the copyright to all of "Smith's" stories but, only because she inherited
it.  (Well, there was one short story that she collabored on - was it
"Queen of the Afternoon"?) The two novellas were later published as a
novel, and I've seen it under a couple of names. One is PLANET BUYER, and
another NORSTRILIA.

I remember fondly the time when I could look forward to the arrival of
another GALAXY magazine that contained a Cordwainer Smith story. (It was
the main reason I subscribed to the mag.)

One thing I like about Smith's work is that his vision of the future is not
exclusively technological, but includes a spiritual dimension. Very few SF
writers seem to think that faith has a future, but Smith fills his story
with religious themes and symbols. Some of these symbols are obviously
Christian, such as references to The God Nailed High, or the secret sign of
the Fish; others are more mysterious (or mystical) such as the E-Telekeli
(did I spell that right?)  and the re-telling of the story of Jeanne D'Arc
in "Dead Lady of Clown Town".

These spiritual elements and symbols give Smith's stories a depth and
texture that one seldom finds in science fiction. Whenever I re-read one of
his stories, I see things I missed the last time I read it.

Peter Cash
cash@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 09:30:45 GMT
From: doom@elaine36.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

The Cordwainer Smith story that I would rate most highly is "The Lady Who
Sailed the Soul".  A story that works both as a hard science fiction story,
and as a piece of mythology about the future, a story about stories and how
people live by them.

This is one of the all too few stories about slower than light (which is to
say, realistic) interstellar travel.  I particularly liked the throw away
detail about what happens when a huge solar sail drifts out of control
around the solar system...

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 16:52:36 GMT
From: naam@lorax.cecer.army.mil (Ramez Naam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

mikeg@psg.com (Mike Gallo) writes:
>Anyone read this book?  A local reviewer called it "the best cyberpunk
>since _Neuromancer".

Snicker.  It was _much_ better than Neuromancer, but nothing at all like
it.  _Snow Crash_ is deep, funny, profound, and utterly misguided.
Stephenson heaps wild conjectures onto specious analogies, and mixes in
complete cluelesness about how computers and programmers interface but,
somehow it comes out as a radically funny, entertaining, and thought
provoking book.  It also got me very interested in the Babylonian mythos
and the history of linguistics.  Probably the best of the last 10 books
I've read.  Go pick it up.

Ramez Naam
naam@terra.cecer.army.mil

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 19:55:10 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

mikeg@psg.com (Mike Gallo) writes:
>Anyone read this book?  A local reviewer called it "the best cyberpunk
>since _Neuromancer".

Yep.  There was quite a bit of discussion on it, recently.  Personally, I
mostly liked it, but I had a rough time with a few parts of it.  The major
such spot was where the author's characters spent many, many (way TOO many
IMO) pages talking abount a cult religion which believed the world's first
conscious human was a Neurolinguistic Programmer in ancient Summeria.

I did like the imagery and the punk style, though.  YMMV.  The general
reaction of the net appeared to be positive on the whole, for whatever it's
worth (probably not much :-)).

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 11:18:20 GMT
From: dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

I seem to remember reading on the net here that Stephenson is a CS prof
somewhere.  Can anyone confirm this or am I confusing him with Vernor Vinge
(who I know is a CS prof)?  I checked the "About the Author" in the back of
Snow Crash and it didn't really say what his current work is (I doubt he is
a full time author, considering the sales of his first two books).

At any rate, since he spends a lot of time fooling around with computers, I
don't think "clueless" should apply to his knowledge of computers.  But I,
like others, wonder about the user interface in Snow Crash.  Obviously, the
computers must have had keyboards (remember Hiro hacking on the raft) but
for accessing the Metaverse this was not used.  The only input seemed to be
the movement of the person's eyes, body (for sword fighting) and an
occasional voice command.  I assume that ordinary communication they used
voice, but how did the computer distinguish communication from voice
commands?  How did one move around in the Metaverse while sitting in a
chair?  How were the motorcycles steered?

Dan Tilque
dant@techbook.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 17:22:09 GMT
From: bkoike@sdcc13.ucsd.edu (Bryce Koike)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>mikeg@psg.com (Mike Gallo) writes:
>>Anyone read this book?  A local reviewer called it "the best cyberpunk
>>since _Neuromancer".

   Uh, it was very interesting.  So far as my own limited experience in the
general literary world is concerned, it's also one of the more original SF
books I've read.  I don't know about best, though.  It's not a great book,
it's not an incredible book.  The author's style and skill don't have me
leaping out of my seat or anything.

>Yep.  There was quite a bit of discussion on it, recently.  Personally, I
>mostly liked it, but I had a rough time with a few parts of it.  The major
>such spot was where the author's characters spent many, many (way TOO many
>IMO) pages talking abount a cult religion which believed the worlds first
>conscious human was a Neurolinguistic Programmer in ancient Summeria.

   I agree, but I also felt that this gave Snowcrash its own feel.  Hell,
one minute the jokes are getting thrown around and then here we come with
the one twist that absolutely NO ONE is going to expect.  I know that I was
completely thrown off when I hit it...

>I did like the imagery and the punk style, though.  YMMV.  The general
>reaction of the net appeared to be positive on the whole, for whatever
>it's worth (probably not much :-)).

   It's probably destined to become some silly cult hit.  I can already see
people running around talking about burbclaves and all that stuff.  (Sigh,
so long as it doesn't get as bad as the Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy, I
guess I won't complain too much.)
   Heck, I've already seen people do that..."Whoa, this place is a total
burbclave."  "Uh, sure."

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 19:34:09 GMT
From: jeremy@gallant.apple.com (Jeremy j. b. nguyen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>I seem to remember reading on the net here that Stephenson is a CS prof
>somewhere...

He isn't a CS prof, and yes, he is more or less a full-time author.  (That
is, he doesn't have a "day job".)  He continues to do some programming,
mostly in Macintosh Common Lisp but he may also still be doing things in
MacApp.

He's got a new book coming out (in the fall, I believe), and is working on
yet another one.  He won't tell me what the current one is about, but the
already-finished one is a satire on politics.

Jeremy

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 06:32:00 GMT
From: nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu (Norman Morin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

I studiously avoided reading the posts about SNOW CRASH until I finished it
(a couple of days ago).

I liked SNOW CRASH.  The milieu was excellent; I also liked how he took
Burroughs' (Wm, not Ed) idea of 'language is a virus' to the nth degree.
Cool connection with the Sumatrin (sp?) history and all that.

But the story itself, IMHO, fell apart into a VERY predictable, happy,
hackneyed, and conventional ending.

It could have been an amazing book - it had all the elements and then some
but, the story/plot crapped out methinks.

Norman Morin
Department of Economics
University of California, San Diego
nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 14:18:04 GMT
From: john@sekrit.wpi.edu (John Stoffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's 8 worlds...what books/stories?

Varley's Books as I remember and own them:

Novels:
Millenium
Titan
Wizard
Demon
Steel Beach
The Ophiuchi Hotline

Collections:
Persistance of Vision
Blue Champaigne	
Picnic on Farside

One of my favorite stories, and a really scary one at points is "Press
Enter".  I think he got an award for it, but I don't know which.

John Stoffel
Worcester Polytechnic Institute
Worcester, MA  01609
john@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 21:52:49 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's 8 worlds...what books/stories?

   To the best of my knowledge, here is a list of the short stories in the
8 Worlds series.
   Bagatelle
   The Barbie Murders
   Equinoctial
   Good Bye, Robinson Crusoe
   Lollipop and the Tar Baby
   Picnic on Nearside (Varley's first published story)
   The Phantom of Kansas
   Retrograde Summer
   The Black Hole Passes
   In the Bowl
   Gotta Sing, Gotta Dance
   Overdrawn at the Memory Bank
   Blue Champaigne
   Tango Charlie and Foxtrot Romeo
   Beatnik Bayou
 - and maybe -
   The Funhouse Effect (?)
   Changes (I'm sure about this one)

I read all of these back when they were first published in the late '70s,
and I'm surprised that I can remember at least one scene or character from
almost every one of these stories.

Happy reading.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 22:44:26 GMT
From: asm@math.ufl.edu (Amin S. Meghan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's 8 worlds...what books/stories?

>One of my favorite stories, and a really scary one at points is "Press
>Enter".  I think he got an award for it, but I don't know which.

"Press Enter" won both the Hugo and Nebula (1985 I think).

Amin

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 14:21:28 GMT
From: (David Ingham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Green Angel Tower: Oh dear...

jonathan@comp.lancs.ac.uk (Mr J J Trevor) wrote:
> [Spoilers for To Green Angel Tower by Tad Williams]
> Finished To Green Angel Tower last week but I'm still reeling from the
> feeling of what an utter waste of time it was.
>
> The only neat thing, all IMHO of course, about the entire thing was the
> twist about the three swords.

I thought this part was utterly stupid!  I mean here we have these swords
that somehow know that they are needed to bring the Storm King back?  Elias
had no reason whatsoever to go along with Pyrates, as he made no demands on
him but just went around saying "I am dying".

The whole plot thread with Camars did not make much sense.  He was hit on
the head in a boating accident so he was rendered dumb (spare me).  At
least he could have been put under a spell by the evil guys!

I liked most of the book except for the ending.  I mean here we have a 1000
page book that seems to imply some grand sceme by Evil to kill the Good
Guys when in effect Williams made all of the build up irrelevant to the
entire story!  It endend up being the standard Evil Wizard tries to
double-cross his friends (why or how was never made clear) but is killed in
the end.

It seems to me that Tad could have spilt the final book into two and come
up with a better resolution as things really were resolved too quickly and
easily.  I also seems that he came up with a world to write about but
forgot to come up with much of a plot as many things were left dangling or
explained poorly.

In any event, the third book did not live up to the promise of the first
two.

David Ingham

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 18:19:19 GMT
From: kevina%radian@natinst.com (Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Green Angel Tower: Oh dear...

jonathan@comp.lancs.ac.uk (Mr J J Trevor) writes:
>Finished To Green Angel Tower last week but I'm still reeling from the
>feeling of what an utter waste of time it was.

I have to agree with you here.  I just fininshed reading the darn thing,
after rereading the first and second book too.  Tad Williams is a good
writer in search of an editer with a big red pen.  I found the first book
very slow, but I thought things picked up in the second book, so I was
expecting a strong finish at the last.  The way things ended up, the
previous 950 pages had very little to do with the ending.  Most of the plot
devices seemed to be ways to stretch the page count to get the big
"trilogy" thing.

I definitely find Jordan a much more interesting read.  I hate having to
force myself to finish a book just because I bought it in hard back.  I
will not read any sequels without reading some of the spoiler alerts here.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 17:56:37 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "hard science" request

MFDICK01@ULKYVM.LOUISVILLE.EDU (Mark Dickson) writes:
>A friend of mine and I were trying to come up with names of authors in the
>"hard-science" field that are either female or write from a feminist point
>of view. I am more interested in a stand alone reference than a list of
>series, trilogies, or otherwise.

It's not really all that clear what you are looking for.  Would "The
Screwfly Solution", by James Tiptree Jr, fit your search parameters?  If
not, which ones would it 'miss'?

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 21:41:19 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "hard science" request

   Octavia Butler - DAWN, IMAGO & ADULTHOOD RITES
(yes, I know it's a trilogy)

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 12 Jul 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 395

Today's Topics:

		Miscellaneous - UPC Science Fiction Award &
                                Picking GOH at a Con (2 msgs) & 
                                Genetics in SF (14 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 23 Jun 93 15:53:40 GMT
From: conrado@lsi.upc.es (Conrado)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: UPC Science Fiction Award

This message contains the rules of the UPC Science Fiction Award 1993. This
competition is organized by the Universitat Politecnica de Catalunya (UPC).
Since its 2nd edition in 1992, the works can be presented in Catalan,
Spanish, English or French.  Last year, Jack MacDevitt won the award with
the short novel "Ships in the Night".

Conrado Martinez

		      UPC SCIENCE FICTION AWARD 1993

RULES

 1.- Any unpublished narrative work which comes within the science fiction
     genre may take part in the competition.

 2.- The works presented must be of between 75 and 110 pages, written in
     Catalan, Spanish, English or French. Two copies of the manuscript must
     be submitted, typewritten and double-spaced with 30 lines on each page
     and 70 characters per line. The submitted manuscripts will not be
     returned.

 3.- The author must sign his or her narrative with a pseudonym, and
     enclose a sealed envelope containing the following details: full name,
     personal identification number (identity card or similar), full
     address and contact telephone or fax. The title of the work and the
     pseudonym of the author must appear on the outside of this envelope.
     Members of the UPC community must also state "UPC Member" on the
     outside of the envelope.

 4.- Manuscripts must be send to:
        Consell Social
        Universitat Politecnica de Catalunya
        Edifici ETSAB
        Diagonal, 649
        08028- Barcelona (SPAIN)
     The envelope should be clearly marked: "UPC Science Fiction Award
     1993".

 5.- The final date for presentation of manuscripts for the 1993 edition is
     August 30, 1993. The decision of the jury, which will be final, will
     be made public before the ending of year 1993 (December 1st, 1993).

 6.- According to the decision of the jury, a prize of 1,000,000 PTA will
     be awarded. If the awarded narrative is not written in Catalan or
     Spanish, a special mention with a prize of 250,000 PTA may be awarded
     to the best narrative written in these languages. A further prize of
     250,000 PTA may also be awarded for the best narrative presented by a
     member of the UPC.

 7.- The competition, which is held every year, may be declared vacant.

 8.- The prizewinners grant the rights of the first Spanish edition to the
     UPC, and waiver their right to any other monetary remuneration from
     this edition.

 9.- The winning novellas will be published by the UPC through Ediciones B,
     in its collection "NOVA ciencia ficcion".

10.- The jury for the 1993 edition will be composed of Lluis Anglada,
     Miquel Barcelo, Pere Botella, Josep Casanovas and Domingo Santos.

11.- The participation in the UPC Science Fiction Award 1993 involves the
     implicit acceptance of the rules.

   Barcelona, February 1993.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 18:47:22 GMT
From: ketheria@mala.proteus.qc.ca (Lady Ketherian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: convention questions

According to general consensus of this newsgroup: What does a guest have to
have to his/her credit to be considered a GoH? (Guest Of Honor)

Minimum number of books/movies published/appearances/notations?
Public notarity to what level?
Currently popular, or past?
Awards to his/her credit?

Thank you.

ketheria@mala.proteus.qc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 04:55:31 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: convention questions

(ketheria@mala.proteus.qc.ca) wrote:
>According to general consensus of this newsgroup: What does a guest have
>to have to his/her credit to be considered a GoH? (Guest Of Honor)
>
>Minimum number of books/movies published/appearances/notations?
>Public notarity to what level?
>Currently popular, or past?
>Awards to his/her credit?

Depends on the con.  Some people pick on the basis of the people they're
best buddies with.  There is no set rule or criteria.  For the con I run,
CONGENIAL, in Madison WI (200 person faanish relaxacon) we're limited by
cost-of-guest considerations.  Flying someone in from the West Coast gets
expensive.

Seriously, though, I rarely pay attention to the GOH; I got to a con
because I like the con, and which of my pals will be there.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 93 18:49:19 GMT
From: bjgaed@bb1t.monsanto.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction

A title not yet mentioned is _Human Error_ by Paul Preuss, a paperback
published in the mid-80's and probably out of print, but I run across it
occasionally in used book stores.

The subtitle is "The first novel of genetic engineering"

Don't know if that's true, or if the gene-jockeying is believable but, I
enjoyed it.  Gene-jockey makes a cell that develops and adapts to solve
problems.  A biological computer.  I think the author coined the term
"sloppy disc".  More of a techno-thriller than sf, but that's a quibble,
really.

Bruce Gaede
bjgaed@ccmail.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 08:28:00 GMT
From: PAOLO.BRICCARELLO@cselt.stet.it
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction

I think _Heart of the Comet_ by David Brin and Gregory Benford has some
good ideas about genetics.  In the book is depicted a future where some
work was made on human genes but there were a lot of social problems.

Paolo Briccarello
Cselt, Torino Italy
BRICCARELLO@RZ8300.CSELT.STET.IT

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 21:05:02 GMT
From: rsimkin@dlogics.dlogics.com (Rick Simkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Genetics in science fiction

I haven't seen anyone yet mention Aldous Huxley's book _Brave New World_.
The society he describes there is supported by various classes of people
who are created by (1) genetic mutation and then (2) cloning.

Rick Simkin
Datalogics, Inc.                            
441 W. Huron St.             
Chicago, Illinois  60610-3498  USA          
UUCP:     uunet!dlogics!rsimkin
INTERNET: rsimkin@dlogics.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 20:21:57 GMT
From: rcpj@panix.com (Pierre Jelenc)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction

rsimkin@dlogics.dlogics.COM (Rick Simkin) writes:
>I haven't seen anyone yet mention Aldous Huxley's book _Brave New World_.
>The society he describes there is supported by various classes of people
>who are created by (1) genetic mutation and then (2) cloning.

It's been a very long time, but I seem to remember that the various
sub-types were obtained by manipulations on the embryos, not genetically.

Pierre Jelenc
rcpj@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 93 20:46:19 GMT
From: gt4677b@prism.gatech.edu (James W Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction

hersh@kenyon.edu writes:
>I'm looking for short stories or novels in which genetics plays a major
>role in the plotline. ...

  There was one by Octavia Butler, I'm not sure what the title was but it
is about an alien race that saves the Earth from destruction and then wants
to inject their genes into the humans, so we become like them.

James W Adams
Georgia Institute of Technology
gt4677b@prism.gatech.edu       

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 93 13:23:06 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Genetics in science fiction

I think the ultimate genetic-engineering novel has to be John McLoughlin's
`The Helix and the Sword'. It's set in the distant future, when Earth has
been long since abandoned, and humans are scattered all over the Solar
System. *Everything* is organic - living spaceships, colonies, weapons,
spacesuits, everything. Inorganic technology is a legend. Excellent book,
highly recommended.

Ross Smith
Wanganui, New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 18:22:00 GMT
From: jakobi@informatik.tu-muenchen.de (Peter Jakobi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction+

Well, I wonder: Nobody metioned Cyteen by C.J. Cherryh in this threat.
Cherryh developed a quite thoroughly constructed world, where the concept
of azi (you might say artificially teached clones, hmm) plays a major role.

Two other topics of interest here:

a) the training of Ari II to become her predecessor: creating a clone that
   also thinks as its original.
b) genetic diversity.

Her goal is to show the sociological view of these concepts and, of course,
to write an excellent novel. However it might be a bit too large to be used
as a fiction text book to gain a broader perspective for the genetics
class...

Anyway, read it, you'll not regret it...

Peter
jakobi@informatik.tu-muenchen.de

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jun 93 06:50:37 GMT
From: doom@elaine36.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction

PAOLO.BRICCARELLO@cselt.stet.it says: 
> I think _Heart of the Comet_ by David Brin and Gregory Benford has some
> good ideas about genetics

Sorry, but I thought _Heart of the Comet_ was a grave disappointment as a
hard SF story, and the little bit of biological speculation in it struck me
as absolutely nutty.  As an example, human beings encountering some
mossy/fungusy thing on this particular asteroid are (a) infected by it and
(b) develop a *symbiosis* with it during the very short period of time
(maybe a year) that the narrative covers.

(a) You might explain by postulating that life on earth has an
extraterrestial origin, (for example from comets), hence the stuff living
on a comet *might* be able to eat something evolved on Earth.

(b) makes absolutely no sense.  Evolution just doesn't work this fast.

I'm sorry Greg Benford put his name on this one.  It smells a lot like
David Brin.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 93 05:32:42 GMT
From: frazz@hakatac.almanac.bc.ca (Robert Lloyd Fioraso)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Genetics in Science Fiction.

To a lesser degree, genetics does play a part in the Philip Jose Farmer
series called "Maker of Universes". In fact, these "Gods" from another
dimension create their own universes (of which Earth happens to be one).

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 21:37:21 GMT
From: markbr%radian@natinst.com (mark)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in Science Fiction.

frazz@hakatac.almanac.bc.ca (Robert Lloyd Fioraso) writes:
>To a lesser degree, genetics does play a part in the Philip Jose Farmer
>series called "Maker of Universes". In fact, these "Gods" from another
>dimension create their own universes (of which Earth happens to be one).

Coming into this thread late, so I don't know if this's been mentioned, but
it played an important part in Brunner's Stand On Zanzibar, where there was
the propoganda of one nation's ability to do it, then the scientist
involved actually figures out a way to do genetic surgery/modification.

Pops up again in Shockwave Rider, where our hero is one of those "bred"
for intelligence, etc.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 93 01:58:39 GMT
From: sk150@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Steven Kasow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction

PAOLO.BRICCARELLO@cselt.stet.it wrote: 
>> I think _Heart of the Comet_ by David Brin and Gregory Benford has some
>> good ideas about genetics

doom@elaine36.Stanford.EDU (Joseph Brenner) replied:
>Sorry, but I thought _Heart of the Comet_ was a grave disappointment as a
>hard SF story, and the little bit of biological speculation in it struck
>me as absolutely nutty.  As an example, human beings encountering some
>mossy/fungusy thing on this particular asteroid are (a) infected by it and
>(b) develop a *symbiosis* with it during the very short period of time
>(maybe a year) that the narrative covers.
>
>(a) You might explain by postulating that life on Earth has an
>extraterrestial origin, (for example from comets), hence the stuff living
>on a comet *might* be able to eat something evolved on Earth.
>
>(b) makes absolutely no sense.  Evolution just doesn't work this fast.
>
>I'm sorry Greg Benford put his name on this one.  It smells a lot like
>David Brin.

Hmm.. It seems to me you may be one of the people writing those horrible
book-cover blurbs. :) But seriously, did you read the book? I enjoyed it a
great deal and would like to blow the bandwidth defending it to whatever
extent I can.

First, you refer to the narrative covering a timespan of a year.  However,
the story covers a bit more than one orbit of Halley's comet, meaning that
it covers at least 76 years or so. It is a comet, not "this particular
asteroid."

An explanation for the human compatibility with the halley-forms (Benford
and Brin's term for your 'mossy/fungusy thing') is presented, and is indeed
the one you suggested: various primitive amino acids and chemicals present
in comets impacting the Earth seeded it with substances, resulting in the
eventual evolution of life-forms with a somewhat compatible biochemistry.

Why is symbiosis not possible on the timescale of a human lifetime?
Otherwise, I do not see how it could start. The timescales may not be
consistent with evolution of humans, but they certainly are consistent with
the adaptation of the native Halleyforms: it is suggested by a character
that the native lifeforms evolved to take advantage of short warm seasons
provided by the comet's presence in the inner solar system and nearness to
the sun. This could provide a rational basis for the fast adaptation.
   Whatever evolution takes place is not fueled by Messrs. Mendel and
Malthus: it is guided and engineered by a character in the book - in that
case I think all bets are off as to the amount of time needed for evolution
to take place.

I personally enjoyed Benford and Brin's _The Heart of the Comet_ a great
deal, as I said before, and am saddened to infer that you did not - as you
have got some of the basic ideas wrong and disparagingly said that 'some of
the ideas make no sense.' While I am glad that Greg Benford put his name on
it, I am also glad that he wrote it with David Brin - Brin is one of my
favorite writers, and while I like some of Benford's work, he is not too
much to my liking: I found the fruit of this collaboration to be
thought-provoking, entertaining, and altogether _useful_ reading
(especially in New Mexico in the middle of the summer, coming from New
England as I am :-)

Steven Kasow
kasow@fidelio.phys.columbia.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 93 19:35:17 GMT
From: pooh+@cs.cmu.edu (Will Timmins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in Science Fiction.

Anyhow, has anyone mentioned the Xenogenesis trilogy, by Octavia Butler?
Very interesting, IMO...

Essentially, a race of genetic traders visits Earth... these are natural
genetic assimilators and engineers. (They find interesting genes and
incorporate it)

Very interesting... especially their view of humans. (They see humans as
having an essential flaw, a tension between reason and territorialism. To
them, our self-destruction is as obvious as gravity... no question.)

Spoiler! (maybe) 

In the third book (forget the title), there is the comment that humans are
probably the most intelligent race the Oankali (genetic engineers) have
ever met, but we are flawed by retention of our animal natures.

There are also a few other good bits about what the Oankali like about
humans, and how their society works. Very intriguing. (If Octavia Butler is
reading this, the Xenogenesis ranks among my all time favorites... and I'm
fairly critical of science fiction...)

pooh@seismo.soar.cs.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 93 18:00:57 GMT
From: durantdr@cs.aston.ac.uk (Dave Durant)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in Science Fiction.

Hi !

I've just finished 'Xenocide' by Orson Scott Card. Not really up to the
standard of the first two in the trilogy but still very good.

Genetics coming out your ears !

(* SPOILERS !!!!! *)

The induced obsessive compulsive disorder to make people believe that gods
are speaking to them, the aliens ( Piggys ) that turn into TREES to breed,
etc, etc.

Dave Durant
durantdr@cs.aston.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 02:14:48 GMT
From: cxl34@po.cwru.edu (Cheshana Lovejoy-Marshall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in science fiction

I'm sure someone mentioned this before, but what about Orson Scott Card's
three books, _Ender's Game_, _Speaker of the Dead_, and _Xenocide_?  The
last two books deal directly with genetic research, they talk of the
"Descolada", a type of cellular "infection" which unwinds then rewinds the
DNA in host bodies, enabling genetic drift within a species.  It is called
an "infection" in the book by the humans, because they, of course, were not
able to adapt to the book.

If I tell more I'll spoil the story.  Take a gander at the books.  You
don't even need to read Ender's Game to understand the plot line of the
second and third book, but it would help some so you can empathize with
protagonist, plus it's a good book.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Tuesday, 13 Jul 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 396

Today's Topics:

	    Books - Bell & Brin (2 msgs) & Burroughs (2 msgs) &
                    Gilluly & McCaffrey (3 msgs) &
                    Rosenberg (2 msgs) & Willis & Wingrove

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 14:19:28 GMT
From: dougbell@netcom.com (Douglas K. Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: VAN GOGH VISITS INFINITY CITY

Hi, I'm Doug Bell 
 
I've just finished book #6 in my INFINITY CITY series about an incredible
world in a black hole and the adventurers of its exciting people.  I'm
amazed at how much you all are enjoying the stories!
 
Thanks for all your email support and comments - keep it coming!
 
In the first book - VAN GOGH IN SPACE, an adventurer brings Vincent van
Gogh back from the ancient past to INFINITY CITY where he meets the kind of
woman that has always caused him trouble...
 
If you would like to read a FREE COPY of the book, just email your name &
network address to me and I'll email the book to you!  (Also, tell me if
you want copy-1 which downloads to a PC or copy-2 which reads/prints right
from the network.)
 
Many of you have asked: "FREE COPY?!  What's the catch?"  This puzzles me!
Writing this series over the years has been a sheer joy.  (I'm already well
into book#7 - WASHINGTON & MOZART IN SPACE).  Best of all, people have a
much fun reading the books as I do writing them!
 
Doug Bell
1279 Vintner Way
Pleasanton, California 94566 USA
dougbell@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 18:41:39 GMT
From: hoog@spacvax.rice.edu (Gary W. Hoogeveen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brin and 4th sequel

Once upon a time, I understood David Brin was writing a fourth book in the
Sundiver/StarTide/Uplift series.  I heard it was to be called Sooners. Was
I misinformed or is this true?  In the case of the latter, does anyone have
any information as to its progress?

Much thanks.

Gary Hoogeveen
hoog@spacvax.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 23:11:35 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brin and 4th sequel

Gary W. Hoogeveen <hoog@spacvax.rice.edu>:
>Once upon a time, I understood David Brin was writing a fourth book in the
>Sundiver/StarTide/Uplift series.  I heard it was to be called Sooners.

1. He's working on it.

2. "Sooners" is the working title, just as "Stratos" was the working title
   of "Glory Season".

3. Wouldn't it be the *third* sequel? :)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 14:11:10 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Edgar Rice Burroughs

		  Belated Reviews:  Edgar Rice Burroughs

From the nineteen-tens to the nineteen-forties, Edgar Rice Burroughs wrote
the better part of a hundred books.  They were the stuff of pulps - cousins
to Howard's books about Conan the Barbarian, and written for much the same
audience - thrilling adventure stories featuring larger-than-life heroes
making (or hacking) their way through more or less exotic locales to save
the heroines from fates worse than death.  (The fates in question generally
arise from the fact that Burroughs's apemen, aliens, and monsters all
prefer human women to their own.)  This is another set of books I loved
when I was in my early teens, though I might have found them intolerable
had I encountered them a decade later.

That said, it is difficult to overstate the influence of Burroughs's books.
Until relatively recently, anyone who grew up reading science fiction grew
up reading Burroughs.  His books were part of the common background of most
science fiction fans and authors.  This isn't to say that his readers
turned around and started grinding out Burroughs pastiches (with the
conspicuous exception of Otis Adelbert Kline) but that his writing became
part of the shared context of the genre.

(Digression: Reading and writing sf both call for specialized skills and
knowledge.  It is notorious that mainstream writers who attempt to write
science fiction usually produce books that don't work well *as* science
fiction.  They lack the background to know which themes and plot devices
need to be explained in detail, which are old hat and can simply be
invoked, and which are overused cliches.  Burroughs is a big part of this
background: Even if you've never read his books, most of the science
fiction you'll have read was written by people who did.)

Most of the books written by Edgar Rice Burroughs fall into a few series:

Tarzan of the Apes (***) is the best known of his works.  An English lord
and his wife are marooned in Africa, and when they die, their infant son is
adopted by great apes.  He grows up with all the abilities Burroughs
attributed to these apes (superhuman strength, agility, sense of smell),
but is also (by breeding, of course) an instinctive gentleman.  The book
which introduced Tarzan was followed by twenty-three sequels, most of them
placed in Africa.  This isn't the Africa we know, but a continent of killer
gorillas, witch doctors whose magic works, and so many lost civilizations
that it's amazing they don't require special zoning.  In the first dozen
books, Tarzan tangles with Atlanteans, microscopic humans, crusaders whose
ancestors accidentally turned left when they got to the Mediterranean, and
descendents of Romans whose sense of direction was no better.

"A Princess of Mars" (***) is the first of eleven books about John Carter,
an immortal Virginian who, after the Civil War, finds himself on Mars.
(Never mind how.)  This Mars is an old old planet: Its atmosphere is thin,
and there isn't much water left beyond what flows in the canals.  The women
are beautiful, and scantily clad.  (They also lay eggs, which doesn't
prevent folks from walking around with navels.)  The men go around waving
swords (despite their possession of airships and guns), though none do so
as well as John Carter, of course.  Yes, it's silly, but don't
underestimate its charms.  (I remember how hard I wished *I* could be
transported to Mars.  It never worked, of course, but that's probably
because I made the mistake of wishing on the *first* star, instead of on
the *red* star.)

(Readers might find a comparison of the plots of the first couple of Mars
novels to the plots of the first three Gor novels instructive.  Books, like
people, can't choose their own relatives.)

"At the Earth's Core" (***) is the first book in the Pellucidar series,
which takes place inside the Earth.  Turns out the Earth is hollow, and
when you get past the crust you find yourself in a prehistoric land.
('Prehistoric' means cavemen *and* dinosaurs.)  The Earth's actual core is
now 'up' of course (Burroughs is as innocent of science here as he is in
any of his other series) - a flaming sphere which serves Pellucidar (the
name of this inner Earth) as a sun.  (Since it's straight up no matter
where in Earth you are, it's always noon in Pellucidar.)  David Innes finds
his way to Pellucidar with an experimental mechanical borer, and eventually
winds up making a life for himself there and introducing *some* of the
benefits of modern civilization.

"The Land That Time Forgot" (***) is the first in a short series with a
quirky premise: This is a land in which evolution is personal.  You go to
sleep one night as a Homo Erectus and wake up the next morning realizing
that you've become a Neanderthal, and that it's time for you to move to a
more evolved neighborhood.

There's a Venus series, too ("Pirates of Venus" (**) et. al.), but it never
really worked for me.  Many of his one-shots didn't work that well either.
My personal favorites, back when, were "The Mad King" (***), his rewrite of
"Prisoner of Zenda", and "The Moon Men" (***) (sequel to "The Moon Maid"
(**)) - a sequence of linked stories about Earth's conquest at the hands of
Lunar invaders, and its aftermath.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

   Should 'anal retentive' have a hyphen?
	-- unidentified passing t-shirt

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 20:52:19 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Edgar Rice Burroughs

I remember reading (scratch that - make that *devouring*) the entire John
Carter of Mars series when I was 14 or so.  They did get repetitive, and I
ran out of steam a couple of books before the end, but it is classic (no,
don't define that!) adventure.  No moral dilemmas, no convoluted mystery,
no ambiguous villains.  Good-guy slices bad-guy in two while marvelling at
the wonderous scenery about him and rescuing the damsel in distress.

Ah, the good old days... :)

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 18:52:39 GMT
From: bell@rock.enet.dec.com (Shane L. Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Where's the rest of this series??? (PLEASE!!!)

   I read the book The First Book of the Painter: The Boy from the Burren
by Sheila Gilluly when it was published in October 1990.  It has been
almost three years since then.  I would really like to read the rest.  Does
anyone know what happened?  Why haven't there been sequels in this series?
Any info would be appreciated!!!

Shane L. Bell
bell@rock.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 16:19:42 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

Yes, _The Ship Who Sang_ was originally released as short stories in the
various magazines of the time, and only later were collected into a novel
format and strung together.  I wonder why Anne McCaffrey is now farming out
various novels in that universe.  After all, I don't think *she* needs to
pay housing bills like Mercedes Lackey does. :) Anyway, I enjoyed Lackey's
contribution, _The Ship Who Searched_, quite a lot, except I had a problem
with the very end of the book, last couple of pages.  At the time I loved
it (being a sucker for a teddy bear), but it's got some interesting
implications for the future that I don't necessarily like.  In the end, I
wish that hadn't been there.

And from what you say, it doesn't sound like it's worth my while to track
down _Damia's Children_.  Ah, well...

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 22:01:25 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)  writes:
>Yes, _The Ship Who Sang_ was originally released as short stories in the
>various magazines of the time, and only later were collected into a novel
>format and strung together.  I wonder why Anne McCaffrey is now farming
>out various novels in that universe.

I gather that she's doing it because she was asked to help the other
authors.  This could be wrong (I heard it from someone who spoke to her
about it), but it does fit with what else I've heard about her character
(that she often gives people jobs based on the fact that they need the job,
rather than they can do it well).

>After all, I don't think *she* needs to pay housing bills like Mercedes
>Lackey does. :) Anyway, I enjoyed Lackey's contribution, _The Ship Who
>Searched_, quite a lot, except I had a problem with the very end of the
>book, last couple of pages.  At the time I loved it (being a sucker for a
>teddy bear), but it's got some interesting implications for the future
>that I don't necessarily like.  In the end, I wish that hadn't been there.

Yes, that's what I didn't like about it.  I have no problems with Misty's
writing.

>And from what you say, it doesn't sound like it's worth my while to track
>down _Damia's Children_.  Ah, well...

Well, not until they reissue it after doing some proofreading.

(My copy of 'Winnie Ille Pu' should be arriving soon - along with 'The Tao
of Pooh' and 'The Te of Piglet'!)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 03:21:15 GMT
From: spuddy!afra@uknet.ac.uk (Phillip Harvey-Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)  writes:

[Stuff Deleted !]

>>As for boners. I don't think the Talent books are listed with two
>>authors. I thought Damia's Children was awful.
>
>You're right, they aren't.  I certainly agree with you about DC (I kept
>wanting to mark it up and send it back to either her or the publishers
>saying "how about some proof-reading?") - the others were OK, though.

Am I the only one who *liked* Damia's Children ? I agree about the typos/
grammatic/spelling errors but I still liked the story ! I do think that it
was a bit disjointed though ! I must also say that it's probably my
least favorite in that series (Damia->The Rowan->Damia's Children) in that
order.

As for "Sharecropped" books I agree that Ship Who Searched is good, I have
no hangups about the ending ! I disliked Partnership, and have not yet read
City Who Fought yet, so I can't comment on that, but a friend has liked it
! I also quite liked Death Of Sleep and Crisis at Doona I realy must track
down some of Jody Lynn Nye's solo work !

Anyway enough Rambling !

Philip Harvey-Smith
afra@spuddy.uucp

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 14:43:43 GMT
From: michele@uuserv.cc.utah.edu (Michele Parker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: JOEL ROSENBERG

Was it my imagination, or did I read a posting by Joel Rosenberg a few days
ago.  At the time, the name didn't register for some reason, for which I
apologize.

Has anybody else read his books?  I think they're outstanding.  Of course,
they are exactly the type of reading I enjoy the most - reality combined
with fantasy.  Other than Piers Anthony, he's the first I've read that has
turned the idea into a series.

Although I have to say I was disappointed when Karl got blown away.  I felt
that one in the pit of my stomach.  I had to read it over several times to
actually believe it.

If you haven't read them, be warned, I found them to be emotionally
intense.  Maybe others don't feel the same way.  I guess it could be just a
personal problem, but I don't think so.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 18:19:44 GMT
From: paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: JOEL ROSENBERG

>Has anybody else read his books?

Yup.

>Of course, they are exactly the type of reading I enjoy the most - reality
>combined with fantasy.

You are obviously referring to his fantasy series about the RPGers getting
tossed into their gaming world.  Pretty good.  I think his SF is better
though.  _Ties of Blood and Silver_, _D'Shai_, and his military SF is very
good.  Try them out sometime.

Sam Paik

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 00:48:26 GMT
From: smoot@gumby.cs.berkeley.edu (Stephen R Smoot)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday book

Probable SPOILERS

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
> 5.  __Doomsday Book__ by Connie Willis
> 
>    Willis' ability to the take the reader to the medieval world and
> empathize with its society is excellent.  Where she fails is in depicting
> a reasonably accurate portrait of the future.  The most infuriating
> aspect of this book may seem minor but to this reader was very
> irritating.  Starting on page 205 Mr. Dunworthy is upset because he is
> afraid he has missed a call while another person was on his phone.
> Throughout the book he worries about missing important calls while he is
> out.  Given that the setting is well in the future this introduces an
> anachronism that takes away from the story.  Another drawback is that the
> book could probably have been shortened.  Many scenes are too long and
> drawn out.

On the other hand, the phone system was really dying at the time.  The
emergency was requiring them to drop video on the fones to conserve
bandwidth Some conversations even had data transmission errors.  It would
be reasonable to assume that whatever mechanisms (call waiting++) were to
handle such messages were also affected.  Not that I believe such a minor
plague could have caused such outtage, or such supply shortages, but it was
intended by Willis that this be a major problem in the future time.
Similarly I cannot imagine a departmental dean being unreachable for a
month, perhaps Oxford is nicer to their deans than US Universities.

I liked the book (mostly read in one night), but don't think it will be too
high on my list.  All the minor problems above, the necessary coincidences
with her arrival, and the virus timing, how unreasonably careless she was
being, and how unprepared she was, etc.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 20:05:30 GMT
From: gt4677b@prism.gatech.edu (James W Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _The_Stone_Within_

  Does anyone know when _The_Stone_Within_, the fourth book in the Chung
Kou series by David Wingrove, is supposed to come out.  I have heard that
it is supposedly soon, but I haven't a firm date...

Thanks.

James W Adams
Georgia Tech 
gt4677b@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 12 Jul 93 21:32:37 GMT
From: yerazunis@aidev.enet.dec.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cordwainer Smith

evan@hplerk.hpl.hp.com (Evan Kirshenbaum) writes:
>And, of course, don't forget those *other* Cordwainer Smith classics
>(written under the pseudonym Dr. Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger :-):
>
>   _Psychological Warfare_
>   _Far Eastern Governments and Politics_
>   _Government in Republican China_
>   _The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-Sen_
>   _The China of Chiang K'ai-Shek_
>   _The Gospel of Chung Shan_
>   _Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Republic_
>
>Has anybody read any of these?  Do they have any of Smith's style, or are
>the subjects just too dry?  (I've heard that _Psychological Warfare_ is
>supposed to be something of a classic in its field.)

Yes, _Psychological Warfare_ is a classic, Smith-style, and not at all dry.
Being nonfiction, it has a lot of factual stuff, but it's an _excellent_
book.  It has tons of examples and Linebarger weaves the examples together
to make it both a text on psychwar and a history text.

I have also read "The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat Sen" in school.
Again, very good.

Aside: Linebarger's knowledge of psychwar techniques definitely got used in
his fictional work.  Probably the reasons Cordwainer Smith books grab one's
heart so well is that they have some very well-done components of psychwar
written into the text, to manipulate the heart of the reader to sympathy
with the hero and antagonism with the villain.  Read _PW_ and then read
"The Crime and Glory of Commander Suzdal" for a great example.

Linebarger writes something like:

   "Psychological warfare is different than every other form of
   warfare, in that all other warfare fights the opponent _as_
   a warrior, behind a warrior's armor.  Psychological warfare
   goes around the warrior's armor and attacks the opponent as
   a living, breathing, feeling human being."

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 15:33:43 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

A little too much exposition on history in the middle, but how else would
dummies like myyself get it?  Otherwise, I would vote for it over any of
this year's Hugo nominees.

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 19:07:11 GMT
From: xtifr@netcom.com (Chris Waters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Snow Crash--no nomination??

I'm curious if anyone knows why Snow Crash didn't appear on the final Hugo
ballot?  Did it try and fail?  Is it from the wrong year?  It certainly
seems like a book that *should* be in the running, and I'm puzzled why it's
not.  Personally, I think I'd rate it a little higher than China Mountain
Zhang (both good books, though both a little unevenly paced, revealing
still-young authors) which is, OC, on the final ballot.

Chris Waters
xtifr@netcom.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 20:37:33 GMT
From: jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (JENNIFER A. HEISE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>mikeg@psg.com (Mike Gallo) writes:
>>Anyone read this book?  A local reviewer called it "the best cyberpunk
>>since _Neuromancer".
>
>Yep.  There was quite a bit of discussion on it, recently.  Personally, I
>mostly liked it, but I had a rough time with a few parts of it.  The
>major such spot was where the author's characters spent many, many (way
>TOO many IMO) pages talking abount a cult religion which believed the
>world's first conscious human was a Neurolinguistic Programmer in ancient
>Summeria.

Unless I miss my guess, the "cult religion" was (in the plot), the truth.

This scenario has as its basis the "idea as virus" theory advanced by
Richard Dawkins (_The Selfish Gene_), and some of the other ideas of
psycholinguistics (/neurolinguistics, I believe); if human beings have an
"assembler-level" code for language, then it kind of does follow that if
you could write assembler-level code you might be able to manipulate their
ideas based on their language?  But I still resent part of the ending
(i.e., Rover), and I still think naming the hero/protagonist Hiro
Protagonist is REALLY tacky.  I kept waiting for the punch line on that
one.

Jennifer Heise
Reference Dept.
Fairchild-Martindale Libraries #8A
Lehigh University
Bethlehem, PA 18015
(215) 758-3072
jahb@lehigh.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 13:08:24 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DEPARTURES by Harry Turtledove

		      DEPARTURES by Harry Turtledove
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   While Turtledove is perhaps best known for his alternate history
stories, and while many of the stories in this collection are alternate
histories, the back blurb lies when it says, "Here Harry Turtledove
explores such 'what-ifs' in twenty alternate history stories ranging from
ancient times to the far, far-different future."  Even counting stories
with werewolves or vampires as alternate histories, only eleven of the
twenty stories here are alternate history.  But all twenty are good.

   Perhaps because of the historical nature of Turtledove's writing, the
stories are arranged chronologically (by when the story takes place, not by
when it was written).  In fact, this collection was originally to be titled
PASTS, PRESENTS, AND FUTURES.  And this historical bent is evident even in
the non-alternate-history stories, as you will see.

   "Counting Potsherds" takes place in the early second century B.C.E. and
IS an alternate history story.  What if the Persians defeated the Greeks
and democracy never developed?  Turtledove has done his research on the
Near East (his degree is in Byzantine history and he has also used the near
East as the setting in his set of alternate history stories collected in
AGENT OF BYZANTIUM, about which I will say more later), and the world here
is as well-developed as a reader could hope to find.

   "Death in Vesunna" is about history, and books, and the mistake of
under-estimating one's opponents.  Although reminiscent of Poul Anderson's
"Time Patrol" stories, it focuses more on the residents of the period to
which the time travelers go than on the time travelers themselves or their
time and, this is the whole point.

   Turtledove's best known alternate history stories are his "Agent of
Byzantium" stories, and "Departures" is a prequel to that series.  'Nuff
said.

   "Pillar of Cloud, Pillar of Fire" is a regular "Agent of Byzantium"
story which takes place between "Strange Eruptions" (a.k.a. "Etos Kosmou
6816") and "Unholy Trinity" (a.k.a. "Etos Kosmou 6824").  Turtledove has at
last gotten away from having Basil Argyros invent or discover something
famous, although the story does center around a very modern problem.

   "Islands in the Sea," by its placement here, reads as an alternate
alternate history from "Departures" and the entire "Agent of Byzantium"
series, not only does Mohammed NOT convert to Christianity, but the Muslim
Arabs successfully invade southeastern Europe much sooner than they
actually did. There is something odd, however, about reading a theological
argument between a Christian and a Muslim written by a Jew.  Well, at least
no one can claim he is biased.

   If the existence of werewolves makes a story an alternate history, then
"Not All Wolves" is an alternate history.  A young boy who is actually a
werewolf is fleeing from an angry mob in Twelfth Century Cologne.  Cornered
and desperate, he finds help from a most unexpected ally.  Though the
message is perhaps a bit unsubtle, the story is effective.

   "Clash of Arms" is NOT an alternate history story, but a story of a
heraldic duel.  I suspect one needs to know heraldry better than I do to
appreciate the story, though even I found it mildly interesting.

   "Report of the Special Committee on the Quality of Life" is not,
strictly speaking, alternate history.  Rather, it's a parody of government
feasibility studies by having Jaime Nose'nada ("I know nothing" in Spanish)
write up all the reasons why Spain shouldn't bother to follow up on
Columbus's journey.  Cute, but more than a little preachy - I'm sure all
the pro-space groups love it.

   An alternate history story only under the most liberal of definitions,
"Batboy" is a baseball story, but probably wouldn't appeal to the average
baseball fan - it's primary focus is fantasy rather than sports.
"Designated Hitter" is another baseball story, but it is a straight science
fiction story rather than alternate history. It didn't work as well for me
as "Batboy" did, probably because it requires more knowledge of the
techniques of baseball than I have.

   "The Last Reunion" is definitely not alternate history, though it
recalls THE GUNS OF THE SOUTH in its story of a Confederate captain
returning to Richmond in 1932 for a reunion of the Forty-seventh North
Carolina.  Turtledove recognizes the conflict between the nostalgia of the
old soldier and the horrors of war, and my only complaint is that he
doesn't do an entirely successful job of reconciling the two.

   If there's such a thing as an alternate future story, "Gladly Wolde He
Lerne" is one.  Unfortunately, it's a bit predictable (especially after the
introduction Turtledove wrote) and a bit preachy.  In fact, while I like
Turtledove's introductions to the stories, I would recommend reading them
AFTER you read the respective stories.

   We're on the receiving end of time traveling in "The Barbecue, the
Movie, and Other Unfortunately Not So Relevant Material," an amusing story
and a good change of pace from some of the more serious stories in the
book.

   "In the Presence of Mine Enemies" is set in one of the more common
alternate history worlds, one in which Germany won the Second World War.
It's about survival under adversity and if it seems unlikely, one merely
has to look at the recent revelation that large numbers of Catholics in the
Southwest are descended from Jews who fled to the New World to escape the
Inquisition.

   Just as "In the Presence of Mine Enemies" might have been inspired by
news that post-dated it, but wasn't (of course - Turtledove is a good
writer but not a fortune-teller), so might have been "The R Strain."  In
the latter case, it is the report of the babirusa, a cud-chewing pig, that
could have generated this story of a genetically altered pig that just
might be kosher.  There has been much discussion on Usenet lately as to why
pork is the ultimate non-kosher meat, even more so in people's minds than
shellfish or anything else.  And Turtledove's story acknowledges this by
having its Conservative rabbi more concerned about whether the animal is
prohibited than whether it has been killed in the kosher manner.  To the
non-Jew this may not matter, yet to a Jew reading this story there will
remain the nagging feeling that if the rabbi is so blase about the manner
of killing the animal, his opinion on its kosher status may also be
suspect.

   I liked "Lure" for its use of Cenozoic mammals, a newly found interest
of mine.  Everyone is interested in dinosaurs, so I have to be different, I
guess.  Of course, this somewhat outre interest means I picked up some
errors, such as Turtledove's having CYNODESMUS, DICERATHERIUM, and
SYNDOCEROS, all early Miocene North American mammals, in late Miocene Italy
(my reference is THE MACMILLAN ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DINOSAURS AND
PREHISTORIC ANIMALS).  But what the heck, we have dinosaur movies with
cavemen and dinosaurs co-existing, and those are considerably further apart
in time, if not in space.  And "Secret Names" is a perfect follow-up to
"Lure," even though it is set in a post-holocaust future and at first
appears to have nothing in common with a tale of prehistoric mammals.  In
fact, "The R Strain," "Lure," and "Secret Names" form a nice biological
triptych.

   "Les Mortes d'Arthur" is primarily a science fiction murder mystery,
with some sports thrown in.  I found it similar to some of Isaac Asimov's
"Wendell Urth" stories, and wonder if it isn't an homage of sorts to
Asimov.

   The only story I have a real problem with in this collection is "Last
Favor." Its evolutionary premise is interesting and has to some extent been
proposed as a model for certain groups here on Earth but, I think there are
major problems in assuming its conscious self-application, particularly as
described here.  Then again, I'm sure if I'm wrong, some biologist will
tell me.

   The final story is "Nasty, Brutish, and ...."  It's a bar story, and
also a "So there!" to H. G. Wells (in a manner of speaking). Unlike the
five stories preceding it, this one at least has some chance of being an
alternate history, or at least a secret history.

   (There is also an excerpt from Turtledove's GUNS OF THE SOUTH, but since
it's more an ad than a story, I won't review it here.  I do recommend the
book, though.)

   DEPARTURES is a must-buy for alternate history fans, and highly
recommended even for the general science fiction fan.

Anthology:  Departures
Author:     Harry Turtledove
City:       New York
Date:       June 1993
Publisher:  Del Rey
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99
Order Number:  ISBN 0-345-38011-8
Pages:      342pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 11 Jul 93 09:41:09 GMT
From: doom@elaine36.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "hard science" request

> A friend of mine and I were trying to come up with names of authors in
> the "hard-science" field that are either female or write from a feminist
> point of view. I am more interested in a stand alone reference than a
> list of series, trilogies, or otherwise.

How hard does it have to be?  I'd say, try Pamela Sargent's _Venus of
Dreams_ (which has a sequel, _Venus of Shadows_, and is indeed part of a
series, but it also stands alone pretty well).  Anyway, it's a fairly
realistic far future story about the terraforming of Venus.

"A female/feminist point of view?"  This is a little hard to interpret, but
some of Delany's work might qualify.  For example, _Babel-17_ has a female
protagonist, and some fairly hard science aspects.

For that matter, Kim Stanly Robinson wouldn't be so far off the mark
either.  You should read _Red Mars_ (maybe as a companion to _Venus of
Dreams_?).  Certainly Robinson is pretty far away from being like
Niven/Pournelle.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 22:22:47 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "hard science" request

Elizabeth Lynn: Sardonx Net
C.J.Cherryh: about half of her works, the other half being fantasy.
Rebecca Ore: not too fond of her, myself, but she writes hard SF
Vonda McIntyre: most of her novels are science based

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 02:12:36 GMT
From: mmehl@cap.gwu.edu (Michael Mehl)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mindsparks announcement

I've been asked to post this by a friend.  I have no connection with
Mindsparks, except that I'm submitting an article for publication.

MINDSPARKS (formerly Mindscapes) is a monthly newsletter for science
fiction fans and writers.  Each issue includes pieces on one or more of the
following:

 * New ideas in science, and how they can be used in science fiction,
 * Innovative scientific ideas that have appeared in science fiction,
 * Articles about scientists or science fiction writers.

There will be several departments:

  * The Research Desk, where readers can ask questions,
  * Reaching Forward, a fiction section,
  * Science News and Events,
  * Letters to the Editor, and
  * The Mindsparks Crossword Puzzle.

The first issue of MINDSPARKS comes out in July 1993.  For info on
subscriptions contact: MOLECUDYNE RESEARCH at P.O. Box 1379, Laurel MD
20725-1379.

SUBMISSION GUIDELINES:

MINDSPARKS buys nonfiction and fiction of up to 4000 words at the rate of
2-4 cents per word, and art work at $10-$30 per picture.  Payment is on
acceptance.  Articles should be entertaining, and written so that readers
can follow the material even if they don't have a science background.
Anecdotes about people described in an article are a plus.  No simultaneous
or email submissions.  Work must be original.

Send submissions to: MINDSPARKS, P.O. Box 1379, Laurel MD 20725-1379

NON-FICTION

  * Science articles: What are the basic ideas of the work?
    How can they be used in science fiction?
  * Articles about a work of fiction where the science or
    world building is well done or innovative
  * Interviews with scientists or writers
  * Articles about the scientific community: profiles of
    people, events, institutes, companies

FICTION: Science must play a key role in the story.  However, characters,
plot, and writing are even more important than the science.  Characters
should be well developed.

ART: Pictures should have some relation to science or science fiction.  Art
will usually be reproduced in one color and may have to be reduced.

LETTERS: If your letter appears in either The Research Desk or the Letters
to the Editor, you will receive three free copies of the issue where it
appears.  No money will be paid for letters.

------------------------------
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Date: 28 Jun 93 16:33:35 GMT
From: higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: convention questions

ketheria@mala.proteus.qc.ca (Lady Ketherian) writes:
>According to general consensus of this newsgroup: What does a guest have
>to have to his/her credit to be considered a GoH? (Guest Of Honor)
> 
>Minimum number of books/movies published/appearances/notations?
>Public notarity to what level?
>Currently popular, or past?
>Awards to his/her credit?

Good question.  There is no "official" generally accepted standard for
these things.  At the most fundamental level, the GoH is whoever the
convention committee *feels* like making GoH.

This begs the question, of course.  What criteria does the concom use?
Well, if you and I are on a convention committee, we'll have a meeting to
discuss various candidates.  As Jim Rittenhouse pointed out, we'll consider
our finances first: maybe we have to limit ourselves to pros who are local,
or within driving distance (the concom, of course, pays travel, hotel, and
usually meal expenses for the GoH).  If we have a bit more money to play
with, perhaps we'll pick somebody who's friendly to people on the
committee.  Obviously picking an author whose work is very popular with SF
readers is a possibility.  But I know one fairly wealthy convention which
makes a point of asking less-well-known writers to be GoH, in order to give
good authors a little more exposure.

It's generally agreed that for black-ink-on-white-paper-SF conventions, the
choice of Professional GoH doesn't make a large difference in the
attendance at the con. Only a few people will say, "Hey!  I've always
wanted to meet R. Lionel Fanthorpe!  I think I'll drive 300 miles next
weekend to see him!"

On the other hand, for a *StarTrek*/*Doctor Who*/video-oriented con, the
choice of GoH can be *crucial* for financial success or failure, as many
Autograph Potatoes will make their decisions to attend based on this.  It's
also not easy to get a really big-time actor, writer, or director.  Maybe
somebody with more experience on mediacon committees can comment on this
problem.

As for Fan Guests of Honor, and all the other flavors, things are even
looser and the criteria less obvious.  I've been FGoH many times in various
places around this continent, and it's always a bit of a mystery why *I*
got selected, or how I should conduct myself in order to be a really *good*
GoH.  But that's another topic...

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet:   HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 06:28:38 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: convention questions

Bill has a lot of good points...I mean, _I've_ never been FGoH *sob*, but
he has.

The reason he's been selected as Fan GoH is because he's well-regarded,
well-liked, been around since St. Peter was in short pants and all the
major players know him, etc.  CONGENIAL considered him a couple of times
for the Fan GoH slot, because he's a very CONGENIAL guy.  Problem is that
the Beserker kept getting in the way...the GT'ers wouldn't show because we
were too close to one of their big parties...so we nixed him.

>very popular with SF readers is a possibility.  But I know one fairly
>wealthy convention which makes a point of asking less-well-known writers
>to be GoH, in order to give good authors a little more exposure.

We've done that pretty regularly.  We had Misty Lackey as our first ProGoH
and this was *just* before she made it big.  We chose Phyllis Eisenstein on
a similar bet.

>It's generally agreed that for black-ink-on-white-paper-SF conventions,
>the choice of Professional GoH doesn't make a large difference in the
>attendance at the con. Only a few people will say, "Hey!  I've always
>wanted to meet R. Lionel Fanthorpe!  I think I'll drive 300 miles next
>weekend to see him!"

I surely don't.  However, it _was_ nice to see Terry Pratchett at CAPRICON.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 93 19:27:36 GMT
From: bap@intersec.demon.co.uk (Bernie Peek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: convention questions

higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov writes:
>ketheria@mala.proteus.qc.ca writes:
>>According to general consensus of this newsgroup: What does a guest have
>>to have to his/her credit to be considered a GoH? (Guest Of Honor)
>>
>>Minimum number of books/movies published/appearances/notations?
>>Public notarity to what level?
>>Currently popular, or past?
>>Awards to his/her credit?
>
>Good question.  There is no "official" generally accepted standard for
>these things.  At the most fundamental level, the GoH is whoever the
>convention committee *feels* like making GoH.

It is arguable that the concom shouldn't take any notice of anyone else's
opinions, but that's just my opinion of course.

What you might consider is whether you have any contacts that would reach
someone who doesn't normally attend conventions. A few years back we got
Keith Roberts as a GoH of a local convention, because of a personal contact
we had.

It's generally agreed that for black-ink-on-white-paper-SF conventions, the
>choice of Professional GoH doesn't make a large difference in the
>attendance at the con. Only a few people will say, "Hey!  I've always
>wanted to meet R. Lionel Fanthorpe!  I think I'll drive 300 miles next
>weekend to see him!"

I'm not sure that RLF is a good example. There are people who collect his
books and will attend a con to get them signed. {Although I admit that
there aren't very many Fanthorpe collectors, at least not many that get
allowed out at weekends :-)} He's also a useful guest. He was GoH at a very
small con a few years back, and ended up bailing out the concom when they
ran out of cash!

Bernie Peek
Programme Coordinator
Intersection: The 1995 World SF Convention. Glasgow

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 14:59:17 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Convention Questions

>According to general consensus of this newsgroup: What does a guest have
>to have to his/her credit to be considered a GoH? (Guest Of Honor)
>
>Minimum number of books/movies published/appearances/notations?
>Public notarity to what level?
>Currently popular, or past?
>Awards to his/her credit?

Depends, in my opinion, very much on the size and type of the convention,
and which guest position.  For a worldcon, for example, I'd want the major
author guests to have a decade or so of solid performance as an absolute
minimum, or else to have burst on the scene with the supernova power of Doc
Smith or Heinlein (which I doubt can happen any more).

On the other hand, for a local relaxacon in its first year, it might be
very appropriate to invite as author guest a local fan who's just made his
first sale.

Seems to me that the more important the convention thinks it is, the more
important its guests should be.

Inviting local people is an interesting political issue, especially for
conventions of some pretensions.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 20:55:55 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Good GoHs (was Re: convention questions)

ketheria@mala.proteus.qc.ca writes:
>According to general consensus of this newsgroup: What does a guest have
>to have to his/her credit to be considered a GoH? (Guest Of Honor)
> 
>Minimum number of books/movies published/appearances/notations?
>Public notarity to what level?
>Currently popular, or past?
>Awards to his/her credit?

higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins) writes:
>At the most fundamental level, the GoH is whoever the convention committee
>*feels* like making GoH.

And the criteria the concom use depend greatly on what their goal is in
choosing the guest and, indeed, in throwing the convention.  Concoms who
subscribe to the "bigger is better" school of conventions are apt to choose
very well-known, popular authors in order to attract attendance.  Whether
or not this works when said author has been GoH at eight other cons that
year is open to question.

Other conventions choose on the basis of who they'd like to honor or who
the concom members would most like to have dinner with.  I think the desire
to honor someone probably is more often the main reason for choosing a fan
GoH than a pro GoH.

Criteria *I* think a concom should consider for their pro GoH include
personality.  Is the person a good speaker?  Is he or she gregarious?  Does
he or she like *fans*?

Bill writes:
>It's generally agreed that for black-ink-on-white-paper-SF conventions,
>the choice of Professional GoH doesn't make a large difference in the
>attendance at the con. Only a few people will say, "Hey!  I've always
>wanted to meet R. Lionel Fanthorpe!  I think I'll drive 300 miles next
>weekend to see him!"

Yes, but how many would go to see Stephen King?  Or Marion Zimmer Bradley?

I do know a number of sercon types whose main pleasure at SF cons is
talking with pros, and will make a decision on what cons to attend based on
who's going to be there.  And, to a certain extent, people go to see their
friends.  That works as far as fan GoHs, too.  A lot of people who don't
regularly go to Worldcons went to Magicon to see Walt Willis.

An overseas GoH, or somebody who doesn't get to cons very much, or cons in
one's part of the country, anyway, will attract people.

Bill again:
>As for Fan Guests of Honor, and all the other flavors, things are even
>looser and the criteria less obvious.  I've been FGoH many times in
>various places around this continent, and it's always a bit of a mystery
>why *I* got selected, or how I should conduct myself in order to be a
>really *good* GoH.  But that's another topic...

And why not talk about it?  I've got my ideas on what makes a good pro GoH
(reasonably good speaker, willing to do what the concom asks in terms of
programming, and to be accessible to the fans the rest of the time -
somebody who spends all his time in the Green Room or the secret pro party
is NOT a good GoH in my opinion, no matter how good a speaker he is).  But
how does a good *fan* GoH behave?

I'm interested in opinions on this question because I will be a fan GoH for
the first time this year at ConFusion XX (Jan. 21-23, 1994, Romulus, Mich.,
memberships $18 until 10/1/93, ConFusion, P.O. Box 8284, Ann Arbor, MI
48107).

Leah Zeldes Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 11:45:44 GMT
From: lmann@vineland.pubs.stratus.com (Laurie Mann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Good GoHs (was Re: convention questions)

L.A.Z. Smith writes
>And why not talk about it?  I've got my ideas on what makes a good pro GoH
>(reasonably good speaker, willing to do what the concom asks in terms of
>programming, and to be accessible to the fans the rest of the time -
>somebody who spends all his time in the Green Room or the secret pro party
>is NOT a good GoH in my opinion, no matter how good a speaker he is).  But
>how does a good *fan* GoH behave?
>
>I'm interested in opinions on this question because I will be a fan GoH
>for the first time this year at ConFusion XX (Jan. 21-23, 1994, Romulus,
>Mich., memberships $18 until 10/1/93, ConFusion, P.O. Box 8284, Ann Arbor,
>MI 48107).

Congrats - I hope to get there myself!

For fan GoH (I was asked once and it was a BLAST!), I think you should be
accessible, be congenial, but remember that most people are more interested
in the pros, so be a little deferential to the pro GoHs.  Try to throw a
good party and do something nice for the con com (I brought cookies).

Laurie Mann
lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 20:04:07 GMT
From: higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Picking Pro GoH (was Re: Convention Questions)

> Depends, in my opinion, very much on the size and type of the convention,
> and which guest position.  For a worldcon, for example, I'd want the
> major author guests to have a decade or so of solid performance as an
> absolute minimum, or else to have burst on the scene with the supernova
> power of Doc Smith or Heinlein (which I doubt can happen any more).

William Gibson?  David Brin?

(Not saying I would advocate them as Worlcon GoHs, just that "bursting on
the scene with the supernova power of Doc Smith or Heinlein" may still be
possible today.  At least these guys had a profound effect on readers in a
time less than a decade after their first publications.)

> On the other hand, for a local relaxacon in its first year, it might be
> very appropriate to invite as author guest a local fan who's just made
> his first sale.

Cheap, too, and provides valuable egoboo to the author.

> Seems to me that the more important the convention thinks it is, the more
> important it's guests should be.

As I described in another posting, the concom can reverse this if they want
to introduce relatively unsung authors to fans.

I would say that the 1982 (Chicago) Worldcon's inviting A. Bertram Chandler
is an example of committee enthusiasm being more important than literary
stature... with all due respect to Capt. Chandler and the concom.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet:   HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 22:22:00 GMT
From: UNDERHILL@gacvx1.gac.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GoH Considerations

Many conventions determine their guest slots via ballots among the people
who run/attend the convention.  This helps guide your choice towards what
people want, but makes it difficult to take special issues like expense
into account.

Small or newer cons are more dependent on good guests than larger, more
established ones.  Less than half the people who come to conventions even
care who the guests are, and most of the remainder come anyway, regardless
of who you get.  Mind you, a good guest can be defined in a number of ways.

Will this guest attract new people?  Are those the people you want?
Will your choice of guest/s help show what kind of a con you are running?
Will this guest contribute to the con as a good panelist and neat person?
Will this guest's presence attract other pros to your convention?
Will you be able to showcase someone's work?

Of course, thse apply only to Pro or Author guests.  Fan GoHs and other
categories need different criteria.  And different cons try to do different
things with their GoH selections.  What do the rest of you people think?

Charles Piehl
underhill@gac.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 23:50:39 GMT
From: Boston98@world.std.com (Boston In 1998)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Boston in 1998

PRESS RELEASE #1
							9 July 1993
 
A new generation of Boston fandom is bidding for the Worldcon in 1998.  The
committee includes a broad spectrum of experience from several Worldcon
division heads to fans who have been staff at a few local conventions.
Facilities include the John B. Hynes Convention Center, the Boston Park
Plaza Hotel and Towers (including the Park Plaza Castle), the "57" Park
Plaza Hotel, and others.  Boston is the only 1998 bid featuring a castle.
 
The Hynes was used by Noreascons Two and Three and now has over 190,000
square feet of exhibit space plus 41 meeting rooms.  The Hynes has given a
written price quote for rental of all of its facilities in 1998 for less
than the rental quote to Noreascon Three for part of its facilities in
1989.
 
The Boston Park Plaza has been the site of more science fiction conventions
in Boston than any other facility.  Many of the earlier Boskone conventions
were held there and it is now the site of ARISIA, a newer Boston regional
convention.  The Park Plaza has 36 function rooms with over 40,000 square
feet plus the 20,000 square foot Park Plaza Castle complete with tower and
moat.  As a participating hotel at Noreascon Three, room rates at the Park
Plaza were $125 for a double.  As the headquarters hotel in 1998, they have
indicated that a double will be significantly under $100.
 
The Boston Park Plaza, "57" Park Plaza, and Tremont House hotels form a
tight cluster with over 1,600 hotel rooms less than one mile from the
Hynes.  All of these facilities are in the Back Bay area of Boston, a
living neighborhood with many restaurants and stores that combines the new
and the old.  Many additional hotel rooms are available nearby.
 
Pre-supporting membership in Boston in 1998 is $8.00.  Send check or money
order made out to RBoston in 1998S to P. O. Box 98, Carlisle, MA 01741.
(Do not send cash through the mail.)  For $25.00 you can choose any
reasonable title for your membership ("pre-opposing", "pre-ambivalent",
"double plus good supporter", etc.).
 
The Committee for Boston in 1998 is a newly formed non-profit Massachusetts
association.  It is not affiliated with Massachusetts Convention Fandom,
Inc., (MCFI) which ran the last two Worldcons in Boston.

------------------------------
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Date: 10 Jul 93 03:01:09 GMT
From: kfl@access.digex.net (Keith F. Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

I thought Boston in 98 changed to Boston in 01.  Is this a different group?
If so, does this mean anyone who already presupported Boston in 98 will
have to do so over again?

Keith Lynch
kfl@access.digex.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 07:06:02 GMT
From: dfl@panix.com (Danny O'Bedlam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

kfl@access.digex.net (Keith F. Lynch) writes:
>I thought Boston in 98 changed to Boston in 01.  Is this a different
>group?  If so, does this mean anyone who already presupported Boston in 98
>will have to do so over again?

Er, it means that if you gave money to Massachusetts Convention Fandom Inc.
for THEIR convention in 1998, who gave up their bid against BALTIMORE and
Niagara Falls, so far the only two other serious bids I know of, you didn't
give it to these folks (boston98@world.std.com).

Unless an announcement is made to the contrary regarding the new bid
honoring 'pre-supports' or what have you from MCFI, expect that you'd have
to buy separately, which has nothing to do with voting, which will take
place in Glasgow.

Danny Lieberman
PO Box 3131 Church St Station
New York, NY, 10008-3131 [USA]
dfl@panix.com 
lieberd@cbc.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 16:23:44 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

So, like, can we see some names of people on this committee?

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 16:18:41 GMT
From: ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

Boston98@world.std.com (Boston In 1998) writes:
>PRESS RELEASE #1
>							9 July 1993
> 
>A new generation of Boston fandom is bidding for the Worldcon in 1998.
>The committee includes a broad spectrum of experience from several
>Worldcon division heads to fans who have been staff at a few local
>conventions.  Facilities include the John B. Hynes Convention Center, the
>Boston Park Plaza Hotel and Towers (including the Park Plaza Castle), the
>"57" Park Plaza Hotel, and others.  Boston is the only 1998 bid featuring
>a castle.
>
>The Committee for Boston in 1998 is a newly formed non-profit
>Massachusetts association.  It is not affiliated with Massachusetts
>Convention Fandom, Inc., (MCFI) which ran the last two Worldcons in
>Boston.

Sounds interesting.  Is it a secret who's on the committee so far?  Just
curious, I lived out there for 4 years 7 years ago, I could very easily not
know any of "a new generation of Boston fandom."

Thanks for being carefully clear about your relationship to other
convention running groups in the area.

David Dyer-Bennet
Network Systems Corporation
Brooklyn Park, MN 
(612) 424-4888 x3333
ddb@anubis.network.com
ddb@tdkt.kksys.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 12:19:55 GMT
From: beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway) writes:
>So, like, can we see some names of people on this committee?

The committee was started a little over a week ago so membership is still
changing rapidly; however, I believe it includes at least the following:

Jim Belfiore, Ed Council, Ed Dooley, Don Eastlake 3rd, Don Eastlake 4th,
Jill Eastlake, Joel Herda, Allan Kent, Fred Isaacs, Suli Isaacs, Christine
Ivy, Walter Kahn, Sheri Kaplowitz, Johnna Kulkas, Zanne Labonville, Sheila
Oranch, Lee Orlando, Bill Powers, Anita Raj, Pat Vandenberg

Donald

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 93 12:55:42 GMT
From: Marty.Moore@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Marty Moore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

Not really SF, but with some fantastic elements, are the novels of Tom
Robbins, particularly JITTERBUG PERFUME and SKINNY LEGS AND ALL.  They're
also exceptionally well-written and fun to read.

Marty Moore

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 93 11:40:49 GMT
From: han@corto.inria.fr (Jay Han)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re: religion

bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman) writes:
>an942@yfn.ysu.edu (Josh J. Kuritzky) writes:
>>I have recently read Snow Crash and it deals a lot with religion. Are
>>there any other SF books that deal with religion?  I know that The
>>Illuminati deals with religion, but I already ordered that, I was just
>>wonedering if there are any others. 
>
>Herbert's Dune books.

Frank Herbert also wrote _The Godmakers_, featuring the impossible
"Ecumenical Truce" ... :)

Jay Han

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 93 15:25:48 GMT
From: ptrei@bistromath.mitre.org (Peter Trei)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

A few that seem to have been missed:

Niven/Pournelle: _Inferno_ - an SF writer travels through Dante's Hell. 

   Things have been updated a bit in the last 600 years....

Blish, James: _Beyond this Knowledge_ books.
   _A Case of Conscience_	 (the short story is better than the book)
   _Black Easter_	       } read in this order.
   _The Day after Judgement_   }
   _Doctor Mirabilis_ (only peripherally in the BTK series)

   Heavy Catholic theology and eschatology...

Moorcock, Michael: _Behold the Man_ (the short story is better than the
book) 

   A time-traveller goes to find the Christ... (actually, a LOT of
   Moorcock has religious themes, but this is the only one I know of where
   it's more than a game...)

Peter Trei
ptrei@mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 93 19:57:37 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

OK, add a couple more:

Anthony, Piers: "Tarot" (originally published as a trilogy, but designed as
a single book, it's now out in a single volume).  I don't normally
recommend Anthony, and this is *not* for the squeamish or easily offended
(he says "If you're not offended by something, you haven't read it
properly" - from memory), but it's about the search for the 'true' faith on
a planet where the only common point is the Tarot.

Lackey, Mercedes: Religion pervades her books, but it's not forced on you
(her viewpoint, often stated, is "There is no one true way"), especially
the Valdemar series ('Last Herald Mage', 'Arrows of the Queen', 'Mage
Winds', all trilogies), and (pagan) her urban fantasies about Diana
Tregarde ('Burning Water', 'Children of the Night' and 'Jinx High').

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 01:40:22 GMT
From: fitz@wang.com (Tom Fitzgerald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

Oh, lots.  Besides the ones already mentioned:

Ted Reynolds - The Tides of God
  Libertarians locate God wandering around in space, and send a spaceship
  out to kill Him, to keep Him from doing any more damage to civilization.
Michael Bishop - ???, or, Philip K. Dick is dead, alas.
  Philip K. Dick is resurrected to bring a message from God (kind of).
Dan Simmons - Song of Kali
  An English family visiting India is attacked by Kali worshippers.
  Very scary.

And, I'd like to reinforce the recommendations for:

Parke Godwin - Waiting for the Galactic Bus
   Two bored aliens create humans to have something to do, then try to deal
   with the aftermath.  Very good.
Parke Godwin - The Snake Oil Wars
   (sequel to WftGB).  Just ok.
Sherri Tepper - Raising the Stones
   Humans begin practicing a remarkably effective alien religion.
   It's not at all clear who the good guys are in this one.  Excellent.
Sherri Tepper - Sideshow
   (sequel to RtS) The last planetful of humans who don't worship the
   Hobbs Land Gods become persecuted by some other godlike beings.  Very
   good. 
Philip K. Dick - everything
Walter Miller - A Canticle for Leibowitz

Tom Fitzgerald
Wang Labs
Lowell MA, USA
1-508-967-5278
fitz@wang.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 01:46:22 GMT
From: fitz@wang.com (Tom Fitzgerald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

swaim@owlnet.rice.edu (Michael Parks Swaim) writes:
>Finally, there's Sheri S. Tepper's _Raising the Stones._ It's good, if you
>don't mind the religious stereotypes.

Stereotypes?  I'd call them satires - and, they're wonderful.  Tepper
manages an incredible satire of basically every existing religion between
her various books: Raising the Stones (Islam, Judaism, Hinduism), Sideshow
(Catholicism) and Grass (conservative Protestantism).

Tom Fitzgerald
Wang Labs
Lowell MA, USA
1-508-967-5278
fitz@wang.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 12:29:08 GMT
From: edgar@math.ohio-state.edu (Gerald Edgar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

THE BLUE HAWK, by Peter Dickinson.
   [It may be in the "Young Adults" section of the bookstore or library.
   All that means is that it is 150 pages rather than 500 pages, and the
   main character is under 21.]

Gerald A. Edgar
Department of Mathematics
The Ohio State University
Columbus, OH 43210
Internet:  edgar@math.ohio-state.edu
Bitnet:    EDGAR@OHSTPY

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 15:09:51 GMT
From: feld@ccu.umanitoba.ca (Michael Feld)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

And, just in case no one has mentioned this one already, the most famous
(and arguably the best of the religious sf novels):
   James Blish, _A Case of Conscience_

Michael Feld
Dept. of Philosophy
University of Manitoba
Winnipeg, MB, R3T 2M8, Canada
feld@ccu.umanitoba.ca

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 16:00:07 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

One that I'm surprised that nobody had mentioned yet is the anthology
_Perpetual Light_, which contains ~400 pages of SF&F short stories all
dealing with religious themes.  Also, there's a Clifford Simak book about a
robotic Pope (I think - it's been several years since I've read either of
them!).

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 20:38:54 GMT
From: HADCRJAM@admin.uh.edu (MILLER, JIMMY A.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

  Hogan's _Code of the Lifemaker_ touches upon religion, especially near
the end.

  Katherine Kurtz's various Deryni books are not *about* religion per se,
but it is omnipresent.

Jim Miller
Texas A&M University

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 22:06:42 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

Another series which features a certain amount of religious input is Gordon
R Dickson's Childe Cycle (usually misnamed the Dorsai Series). One of the
three 'valid' splinter cultures of space-going mankind is the 'true
faith-holder'. The books which deal most directly with this are _Soldier,
Ask Not_ and _The Final Encyclopaedia_, but these don't really make sense
without the full series.

As an aside, anyone know when the last future book is going to come out?
_Chantry Guild_ came out about 2 yrs ago now if memory serves and although
I found it slightly heavy going, what I'm really waiting for are the
historical/contemporary novels which explain the history behind the series,
as mentioned in _The Dorsai Companion_.

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 17:03:03 GMT
From: elwin@gamma.std.com (Lawrence E. Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear) writes:
>One that I'm surprised that nobody had mentioned yet is the anthology
>_Perpetual Light_, which contains ~400 pages of SF&F short stories all
>dealing with religious themes.  Also, there's a Clifford Simak book about
>a robotic Pope (I think - it's been several years since I've read either
>of them!).

Project Pope, by Clifford Simak.  Actually very good, if you like Simak (I
do).  However, I remember thinking his _A Choice of Gods_ was awful and
silly, but it does deal very explicitly with religion.  

Larry Brown
Dept. of Physics and Astronomy
Clemson University                  
elwin@gamma.phys.clemson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 03:21:04 GMT
From: katie@physics1.rutgers.edu (Katie Schwarz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

Dan'l DanehyOakes listed his favorite SF dealing with religion, but he
admitted:
>I'll probably miss something *REALLY* important...

Well, in my opinion, you missed a really good one: Theodore Sturgeon's
_Godbody_. (I'm surprised that no one else mentioned it. Not well liked?)
It's a very short novel about how "Godbody" shows up in a small town, meets
a few people, changes their lives. You don't have to be Christian to be
touched by it.

Katie Schwarz
katie@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 13:20:34 GMT
From: bjgaed@bb1t.monsanto.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

Two books that I have not seen mentioned that deal with explicitly
Christian themes in a way other than broad satire:

_To Reign in Hell_ by Stephen Brust - This book really bent my mind.  I was
in the middle of a theology study program when I read it.  A view of heaven
unlike any other I have encountered.  This book makes you wonder if Satan
is the hero or the villain.

_Deus X_ by Norman Spinrad - If you have been put off Spinrad by past
experience give this book a try.  The most serious look at such topics as
sin and orthodoxy and the nature of the human soul in sf.

Bruce Gaede
bjgaed@ccmail.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 93 17:51:26 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

katie@physics1 (Katie Schwarz) writes:
>Dan'l DanehyOakes listed his favorite SF dealing with religion, but he
>admitted:
>>I'll probably miss something *REALLY* important...
>
>Well, in my opinion, you missed a really good one: Theodore Sturgeon's
>_Godbody_.

Oooooh, how *EMBARASSING*!  I just reread that recently, too...

>(I'm surprised that no one else mentioned it. Not well liked?)  It's a
>very short novel about how "Godbody" shows up in a small town, meets a few
>people, changes their lives. You don't have to be Christian to be touched
>by it.

Agreed.

Some of Ted's best writing, *ever*, and an excellent book to compare with
Phil Dick's last works.

The amusing thing is that Ted set out to write a porn novel one day for
quick bucks but, some 20,000 words later, he realized that he had something
much more than what he'd set out to do, and didn't touch it for years
because he was afraid of spoiling it.

When he died, I was sure we'd never see it.  I was delighted to find that
sometime between 1977 (when I last saw Ted) and his death he'd actually got
up the courage to complete it.

What is it?  Someone who's a lot like Christ, might even be him, comes to a
small town and, yes, changes lives.  The good news (god spiel, gospel) he
brings is rather different from what we today have been taught Christ's
Gospel says, but Ted makes a case that this was what it was "really" like
before the Church suppressed it.  Whether or not you agree with this (I
don't), he makes the case good enough to carry the book.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 93 01:20:06 GMT
From: cfr@kastle.princeton.edu (Chuck Rose)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

Robert Silverberg's  _Tom_O'Bedlam_ was rather messianic.

Chuck

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 93 06:03:41 GMT
From: dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: AP (artificial pope) (was Re: religion)

The Last Starship from Earth by John Boyd has a computer pope.  It only
plays a small part in the book though.

Does anyone know what happened to John Boyd?  I haven't seen anything from
him for quite a few years.  Is he still alive?

Dan Tilque
dant@techbook.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 93 17:24:12 GMT
From: dnix@pts.mot.com (David Nix)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: religion

Lester Del Ray wrote several stories with religious content.  Most notable
was "For I am Jealous of People", a short story where God gives up on
mankind and turns his angels loose on them, but mankind fights back.  He
also co-authored a full-length novel, the name of which escapes me, about
an alien exploration party which is surveying a ruined planet Earth, and
one of the aliens finds the remnants of a church and a life-size
Christ-on-the-Cross.  The rest of the book deals with the alien trying to
understand and empathize with man by trying to understand the crucifix.

Deep.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jun 93 17:22:46 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Religion in SF

Wow, y'all have covered the field pretty well (even though I'm sure there's
lots more where that came from.)  I tend to be extremely cynical about
religion myself, and though some of these have already been mentioned, I'd
like to note them as having in common a BIG streak of cynicism/dark humor:

ONLY BEGOTTEN DAUGHTER, James Morrow
(I had to go hide in bed the day after I read this.  Honestly, I was in
physical pain from sympathy with the main character.)

JOB: A COMEDY OF JUSTICE, Heinlein
(My favorite Heinlein book.  Interestingly a number of Heinlein-fan friends
don't like it because it's utterly unlike his usual style.  50% of the
time, I consider that a recommendation!)

GOOD OMENS, Neil Gaiman/Terry Pratchett
(Why is it that all British F/SF humor novels inevitably get compared to
Douglas Adams or reviewed by him?  Ignore that and read this anyway.)

and the TAROT trilogy by Piers Anthony
(Read this even if you can't stand P.A.  It sure isn't Xanth, thank
Whoever.  Written early on, before he found out that fluff sold much
better.  I can't recall the titles; they each have the word TAROT.)

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Constantine (2 msgs) & Kurtz & Lafferty &
                     McCaffrey (3 msgs) & Cordwainer Smith &
                     Stephenson (3 msgs) & Hard SF

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 13:07:16 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Storm Constantine

Mir <IO71245@MAINE.MAINE.EDU> writes:
>  On the listings for new books coming out is Storm Constantine's
>Wraeththu.  I would assume this is a compolation of her former trilogy
>starting with The Enchantments of Flesh and Spirt.  If anyone does have
>any information on this though send it this way..

You assume correctly.  WRAETHTHU (Orb trade pb, November 1993) will be an
omnibus of THE ENCHANTMENTS OF FLESH AND SPIRIT, THE BEWITCHMENTS OF LOVE
AND HATE, and THE FULFILMENTS OF FATE AND DESIRE.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 01:16:46 GMT
From: erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Storm Constantine

Was Storm Constantine's _Hermetech_ ever released in p-back, either in the
US or in Britain?

Also, does anyone know what she's currently working on?

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 01:49:22 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kurtz's Sir John Graeme

Mark A Biggar  <mab@dst17.wdl.loral.com> writes:
>In a way Adept 3 is the 4th book.  The character "Sir John Graeme" me meet
>this book is one of the main characters in Kurtz WWI Occult novel "Lamus
>Night".

Are any of Kurtz's other characters folksong references?  "...Sir John
Graeme of the West Country/Fell in love with Barbara Allen".

I'm interested in other folksong references in fantasy and sf.  I thought
Poul Anderson and Roger Zelazny were about the only writers still making
such.  (Except in stories specifically based on folksongs - like _Tam Lin_
and _Tam Lin_ and _Tam Lin_.)

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 16:52:04 GMT
From: 0004200716@mcimail.com (Don Webb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of IRON TEARS by R. A. Lafferty

		       R. A. Lafferty, _Iron Tears_
			   Reviewed by Don Webb

Biography: Don Webb lives in Austin, Texas with his sexy and beautiful wife
Rosemary.  His chapbook, _ The Seventh Day and After_ is now available from
WordCraft of Oregon.
 
When a good writer, who has been ignored by the commercial press, dies
there is always a good chance that someone in the commercial press will
realize his or her goodness and bring out a collection of the work, which
for some reason they were unable to do while the guy was alive.  This will
happen to R.A. Lafferty and I say in advance let a curse (perhaps cancer of
the genitals) fall upon the ghouls and their offspring to the seventh
generation.  In his introduction to Iron Tears, the always perceptive
Michael Swanwick points out that there is a whole cottage industry that
prints Lafferty, "Edgewood Press, United Mythologies, Corroborre, Chris
Drum Books, The Manuscript Press, Broken Mirrors and for all I know there
may be others."  The connoisseurs of Lafferty must be on their toes, being
sure to track down the right catalogs, the right stores, ever vigilant for
a chapbook here, a small volume there.  I doubt if any author in (I started
to say Science Fiction, but have decided to say) in the English speaking
world receives that kind of attention.  The question is why?  What special
magic does Lafferty offer?

The simple answer has always been his use of language.  Well what of it -
the field has many who can make a phrase sing or sing a phrase that's the
thing.  The true answer lies in that his stories sound like they're folk
tales.  Now I said something very precise there.  Lafferty doesn't use the
language of folktales, and only rarely uses their rhythm.  But he lives so
well within the langauge of his creation that his language, particularly in
the combination of slightly archaic folk speech and outrageous etymologies
for his words, sounds like language that some one has said somewhere.
Yevgeny Zamyatin developed the concept of a "prose foot" as way of internal
pacing of fiction. He saw it as a kind of rhythmic device that by causing
the reader to remember an earlier part of the narrative became a force for
a choral (as in pertaining to choruses) cohesion that bound the story
together in a different way than plot mechanics.  This method, which I
can't detect in Zamyatin's works (since Russian is Greek to me) is the core
of Lafferty's work.  He has has invented the post-modern equivalent of the
Homeric epithet.  Now that I've told you what the magician's about to do,
see if you can catch the trick the next time.  Oops went past you!
 
Lafferty has two other methods to make his langauge appear to belong to
folktale.  The first is the constant use of children as seen through the
eyes of memory.  Unlike Bradbury who invokes some kind of Norman Rockwell
past by visual detail.  Lafferty invokes the very rapid sense of childhood
as we remember it.  His heroes in "Lord Torpedo, Lord Gyroscope" Karl
Riproar and Emily Vortex are typical Lafferty wonder kids who do everything
very very fast.  His children as well as his hard drinking young men move
in a world that has been condensed by memory, and so we match with our won
perceived fast and fleeting moments of childhood.  The second narrative
technique is to take that which is obscure (at least to the conscious mind
but clear enough to the soul) out of Indo-european mythology and represent
it to us as a childhood story.  The title of the book refers to the tears
of Pluto mentioned in "Funnyfingers."  But the story itself refers to a
much more obscure myth that of the Dactyls, a group of makers in Greek
mythology serving the same mythic function as the dwarfs of the Northern
peoples.  By playing upon this notion which resonates with a mythic niche
that speakers of Indo-european languages have - he invokes a spiritual
nostalgia for this magical tale set, of course in Tulsa.
 
This book of Lafferty's tales has one great plus and one great minus.  At
$10.00 it is one of the best buys I've seen in a long time.  The plain
non-glossy cover does not spring open after reading, and this perfect bound
volume of 219 pages looks as though it will stand up on the shelves for
some years.  The big minus is the number of typos, mainly of the computer
approved variety (that is to say "and" for "an").

These reprinted stories derive from a number of sources.  The earliest,
from Future City edited by Rodger Elwood (1973) is "The World as Will and
Wallpaper." The latest, from IASFM (1987) is "You can't go Back." The last
named is something of a comment on the nearly thirty years of work, that
had proceeded it.  The Tulsa genius stared producing work (or I suspect
started sharing work in a language already long since developed) in 1960.
Next year he will be 80.

Author:    R. A. Lafferty
Title:     Iron Tears
Publisher: Edgewood Press, PO Box 264, Cambridge, MA 02238
Date:      1992
Pages:     219
Comments:  Paper: $10.0
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Date: 13 Jul 93 18:24:40 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Damia's Chilluns

I liked DAMIA'S CHILDREN a lot, and have said so in various posts in
various places.  I agree with the arrangement of the three books in order
of quality, though. (DAMIA best, ROWAN, then DC).  I'm eagerly awaiting the
fourth.  With an ending like that, there *better* be a fourth.

I didn't *notice* the typos!  Depending on your degree of cynicism, you may
choose to believe that this is because I was engrossed in the story, or
because I've gotten so used to poor- quality 1st editions that I'm jaded.
Probably a little of both.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 00:15:28 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton):
>I gather that she's doing it because she was asked to help the other
>authors.

It's possible, but I'd take it with a grain of salt.  Let's examine the
record:

Mercedes Lackey: An established author.  About a dozen books out at the
   time.

SM Stirling: Reasonably established, with his Draka series, and his
   coauthored Fifth Millenium books.  His books with Pournelle and with
   Drake would have been out or in the pipeline.

Margaret Ball: Fair enough.  Helping a fellow romance writer break into
   sf/f.

Elizabeth Moon: Borderline case.  The Paksenarion trilogy was out and the
   prequels were in the pipeline.  I don't remember whether her anthology
   was already out.

Jody Lynn Nye: Fair enough again.  Her Mythology books would have been in
   the pipeline.

On balance, helping new authors might have been one consideration.

It's worth noting that Moon and Nye both recycled their characters (under
different names) for subsequent (weak) single-authored books, and that both
"Hunting Party" and "Taylor's Ark" stand as evidence that a good outline is
not to be despised.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 22:00:54 GMT
From: bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

afra@spuddy.uucp (Phillip Harvey-Smith) writes:
>Am I the only one who *liked* Damia's Children ? I agree about the typos/
>grammatic/spelling errors but I still liked the story ! I do think that it
>was a bit disjointed though ! I must also say that it's probably my
>least favorite in that series (Damia->The Rowan->Damia's Children) in that
>order.

Disjointed is, I think, an understatement. Following one character 1/3
through the book and then dropping her, especially when it could really get
interesting, is not my idea of an integrated story.

We keep getting told how polite talents try to be with each other about
"listening in" to others thoughts right? But have a character squint into
the bright sun and here come the sunglasses ported from blocks away.  Or
how about when a character's private musings are responded to from light
years away?  I think I'm maybe just getting tired of the talent scenario. I
thought the Pegasus books where it was developing were a lot more
interesting than these mental shipping technicians.

I thought she was just terribly condescending to the aliens. They seemed
more like pets then intelligent beings. This is especially bothersome when
the children had "their" aliens. (I sorry I don't remember what they were
called just now) She also missed a wonderful opportunity when sis goes off
to live with them, there was just not enough about what they are really
like.

I read Damia shortly after Ender's Game. For me the insects in spaceships
were just too similar and I thought Card's were better.

>As for "Sharecropped" books I agree that Ship Who Searched is good, I have
>no hangups about the ending ! I disliked Partnership, and have not yet
>read City Who Fought yet, so I can't comment on that, but a friend has
>liked it ! I also quite liked Death Of Sleep and Crisis at Doona I really
>must track down some of Jody Lynn Nye's solo work !

I would not recommend either of these to a friend either but at this point
I don't remember all my reasons why. I think the plot summary of Dinosaur
Planet in Death of Sleep was so poorly done that it ruined the rest of the
book for me. Crisis at Doona turned me off early when a lot of time was
spent early on developing one character, he played his appointed role in
the hunt, never to be heard from again. I feel cheated when things like
this happen.

Barbara

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 13:03:06 GMT
From: tgg@otter.hpl.hp.com (Tom Gardner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Cordwainer Smith

evan@hplerk.hpl.hp.com (Evan Kirshenbaum) writes:
> And, of course, don't forget those *other* Cordwainer Smith classics
> (written under the pseudonym Dr. Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger :-):

>   _Psychological Warfare_
>   _Far Eastern Governments and Politics_
>   _Government in Republican China_
>   _The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-Sen_
>   _The China of Chiang K'ai-Shek_
>   _The Gospel of Chung Shan_
>   _Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Republic_
>
> Has anybody read any of these?  Do they have any of Smith's style, or are
> the subjects just too dry?  (I've heard that _Psychological Warfare_ is
> supposed to be something of a classic in its field.)

I've read "Psychological Warfare", but I cannot comment on whether it is a
classic. It is a tedious in places, but his examples of practical
psychological warfare are enjoyable. Particularly the example of Japanese
money where the engraving was done by a Chinese. The Japanese didn't notice
that the main character on the banknote was making an obscene gesture!

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 20:11:21 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (Jennifer A. Heise) writes:
>This scenario has as its basis the "idea as virus" theory advanced by
>Richard Dawkins (_The Selfish Gene_), and some of the other ideas of
>psycholinguistics (/neurolinguistics, I believe);

The "linguistics" in Snow Crash seems to base based entirely on one book:
After Babel, by George Steiner.  This book, although enjoyable and
thought-provoking, has little to do with the actual practice of any
linguist I know, and in fact I find a lot of what Steiner labels
linguistics unrecognizable.  Some of the stuff in Snow Crash also seems to
be based on a culty thing called Neuro-Linguistic Programming, which,
although in contains the word "linguistic", in fact has almost no real
linguistics in it.  (NLP was co-founded by John Grinder, who *was* a real
linguist but got out of the field when the theory he espoused, Generative
Semantics, underwent a total collapse in the early 70s.  There is *no*
discernible use of real psycholinguistics or neurolinguistics as in Snow
Crash far as I can see.

This isn't a flame - I liked Snow Crash immensely.  But the "linguistics"
in it is as bogus as a Bergenholm drive.

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 21:13:21 GMT
From: higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_? (minor SPOILER on hero's name)

jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (Jennifer A. Heise) writes:
> But I still resent part of the ending (i.e., Rover), and I still think
> naming the hero/protagonist Hiro Protagonist is REALLY tacky.  I kept
> waiting for the punch line on that one.

I kept quiet the last time this came up.  Can't do it any longer. 

I think having him adopt the name "Hiro Protagonist" is quite in character
for a smug, hackerish punster.  (To me, it's clearly a nom de guerre he
chose himself, not his birthname. We never learn Y.T.'s birthname either,
although we do learn what Y.T. stands for.)

It might be tacky, but it's a tacky thing the character *would* do.
Therefore it gave me no trouble in reading the novel.  The mileage of other
sf-lovers correspondents has varied, though.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet:    HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet:  HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 23:03:59 GMT
From: thes+@cmu.edu (Seth D. Kadesh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Snow Crash_?

jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (Jennifer A. Heise) writes:
> their language?  But I still resent part of the ending (i.e., Rover), and
> I still think naming the hero/protagonist Hiro Protagonist is REALLY
> tacky.  I kept waiting for the punch line on that one.

I must be dense, because I didn't pick up on the Hiro/hero thing until I
read the posts here.  I thought something was funny with his name....

BTW, I liked the book, but I thought the pacing of the last third of the
story was off, and the ending was a bit of a letdown.

Seth
thes+@cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 01:02:55 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: hard science in sf

By my strictest standards, hard science fiction writers are 100% male -
because the _only_ writer I know who almost always does his science
homework when writing is Hal Clement.  At the next level down, add L.
Sprague de Camp - who doesn't have FTL travel in his stories because it's
not compatible with current science.

Robert Forward knows his physics, but seems to be using a number of ideas
which haven't exactly been proven true yet.  Larry Niven is weak on
behavioral biology, and was _extremely_ weak on it when he started writing
Known Space stories.

Of course, to some people "hard science" just means "it doesn't have elves
and unicorns in it."  To others, it means "there are spaceships in it, and
the good guys are in the military."  I gave up on the term "East Coast"
when it got stretched to include Fort Worth, Texas; I think "hard science"
has been stretched almost that much.

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		       Books - New Wave SF (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 09:21:02 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

> Anyone willing to stand up here and admit preferring _Heliconia: Winter_
> over _Soldiers of Paradise_ is free to debate this point.

I think Aldiss' Helliconia trilogy is a better work than Park's 'Soldiers
of Paradise' series.  Which is not to say that I didn't enjoy the latter,
just that in my opinion Aldiss is the better writer.  Evidence:

Park has a style of story-telling that is very dissociated, unaffected,
uninvolved.  The world he describes is unfocused, blurred, dreamlike.  We
never really learn very much about the poltical, technological and
geographical nature of the world.  The mental image conjured by the first
two volumes is one of a bleak, grey, desolate landscape.
 
The grand cycle of years is presented as an inevitable bulwark against
which the puny efforts of people to live their lives do not really matter
very much.  Park rarely invites us to become concerned for and involved
with his characters.

By contrast, Aldiss' Helliconia is much more vital, with page-by-page
invention of flora and fauna and history more detailed than Park has to
offer.  The emphasis is on the human concerns of the characters (though the
grand cycle always looms in the background), especially the Queen in
'Helliconia Summer'.

This isn't meant to be pejorative of Paul Park, as I greatly enjoyed the
bleak and doom-laden atmosphere of 'Soldiers of Paradise' and 'Sugar Rain'.
It's just that Aldiss' humanism and the richness of his writing, characters
and landscapes are more to my taste.

And by the way, Helliconia can hardly be considered a work of the new wave.
'Barefoot in the Head' and 'Report on Probability A' are Aldiss' most
famous new wave novels.

Gareth Rees
gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 20:38:50 GMT
From: nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu (Norman Morin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk writes:
>> Anyone willing to stand up here and admit preferring _Heliconia: Winter_
>> over _Soldiers of Paradise_ is free to debate this point.
>
>I think Aldiss' Helliconia trilogy is a better work than Park's 'Soldiers
>of Paradise' series.  Which is not to say that I didn't enjoy the latter,
>just that in my opinion Aldiss is the better writer.

[Fine evidence deleted]

>And by the way, Helliconia can hardly be considered a work of the new
>wave.  'Barefoot in the Head' and 'Report on Probability A' are Aldiss'
>most famous new wave novels.

Although they might not be considered the best novels by these authors, a
few representative novels of the New Wave might include:

BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD - Aldiss
THE CRYSTAL WORLD - Ballard
THE ATROCITY EXHIBITION - Ballard
BABEL-17 - Delany
BUG JACK BARRON - Spinrad
334 - Disch
CAMP CONCENTRATION - Disch
THE FINAL PROGRAMME - Moorcock

The New Wave seems characterized by (although sometimes used merely for the
sake of using it) stylist invention (Ballard, Aldiss, Disch) or more
explicit language, sex, violence (Spinrad, Farmer).  It was a mid-to-late
60s and early 70s phenomenon.

Some of it seems contrived and not terribly explicit nowadays, but compared
to most sf written at that time, it was rather shocking, I think.  I find,
however, no small percentage of it quite good.

Norman Morin
Department of Economics
University of California, San Diego
nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 00:15:56 GMT
From: curtis@snake.cs.berkeley.edu (Curtis Yarvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk writes:
>> Anyone willing to stand up here and admit preferring _Heliconia: Winter_
>> over _Soldiers of Paradise_ is free to debate this point.
>
>By contrast, Aldiss' Helliconia is much more vital, with page-by-page
>invention of flora and fauna and history more detailed than Park has to
>offer.

Hmm.  A curious position.  _Helliconia_ brings a lot of adjectives to mind,
but 'vital' isn't exactly the first.

What strikes me most in Helliconia is the narration.  To me it seems
appallingly clumsy, almost amateurish.  Constant overtelling and
psychic-distance shifts; wooden exposition, leaden pacing.

The characters are hardly better.  Overnarrated, overwrought, with
brass-monkey dialogue:

"That clever paralysis allowed you to escape from a greater punishment -
having to live here under our repressive parents, in this repressive
community - where you for instance were driven to cohabit with non-humans
for relief..."

And the flora, fauna, and history, while copious, all seem rather
pedestrian.  Perhaps I'm jaded by the degenerate moderns, but Aldiss's
setting should be working a lot harder to overcome his prose, and it isn't.

It may be that _Helliconia_ is only another experiment in style; if so, I
find it a curious one, and suggest that in future such experiments be
cleared with the human subjects committee.

What's my point?  Not that Aldiss is a bad writer (though I think he is).
Rather, that the New Wave writers inherited too much from their pulp
predecessors.  Shoddy craft was perfectly fine in the pulps, because craft
isn't all that important when you're blowing up spaceships or creating
galactic societies.  In pulp, the story's so big and bright that it shines
through the page no matter how murky the writing.  I can't think of a
better modern example of this effect than Vinge's _A Fire Upon the Deep_:
the craft is day-laborer grade, but the novel succeeds triumphantly.
Wooden craft works in pulp.  It doesn't work in character fiction.

And the Helliconia standard of craft is only one pulp legacy too many.
Most of the other New Wavers had better craft - no one can pinch Ballard or
Delany on this butt - but there are other holdovers in the New Wave that I
find unpleasant, most notably their reliance on ideas from science or
sociology as a source of fiction.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 00:23:14 GMT
From: curtis@snake.cs.berkeley.edu (Curtis Yarvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik) writes:
>Superior in the same way that we're superior to our distant ancestors. The
>current movement could not exist without the previous steps including the
>New Wave.

Quite true, IMHO.

However, I don't think this is an excuse for glorifying the New Wave at the
expense of modern writing.  It deserves its place in history, but let's not
turn people off literary sf by recommending the New Wave when there's much
better modern stuff out there.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 93 13:58:48 GMT
From: holger@vmars.tuwien.ac.at (Holger Reusch (Dipl. Gerhard + Joe))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees) writes:
>But _I_ still think Ballard is the greatest writer of English prose and
>wonder how anyone can offer a list of 'required sf reading' that doesn't
>feature works by Ballard, Moorcock, Aldiss, Disch, Russ and the other
>greats of the new wave.

That it is a minority thinking so is, IMHO, one of the reasons why the New
Wave movement died.

I, for my part, could never find anything in so-called New Wave books.  I
regretted buying after reading in most cases of books by Ballard, Aldiss or
Disch.  By correlation this includes most of the New Wave.  Over the years
I came to not touching anything which smells even slightly of New Wave.
That I'm not alone in that (I know that from the Net) is another reason for
the decline of that movement.

Note that I'm not implying that the authors mentioned above are bad.  I
just don't like their books, just as Gareth propably won't like the things
I read for fun. :-)

Holger Reusch
Dept. for Real-Time Systems
Technical University of Vienna, Austria
holger@vmars.tuwien.ac.at

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 19:30:47 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? (

curtis@snake.CS.Berkeley.EDU (Curtis Yarvin) writes:
>dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik) writes:
>>Superior in the same way that we're superior to our distant ancestors.
>>The current movement could not exist without the previous steps including
>>the New Wave.
> 
> Quite true, IMHO.
> 
> However, I don't think this is an excuse for glorifying the New Wave at
> the expense of modern writing.  It deserves its place in history, but
> let's not turn people off literary sf by recommending the New Wave when
> there's much better modern stuff out there.

I don't believe anyone was "glorifying the New Wave at the expense of
modern writing" (unless you are referring to someone's comment about the
flood of mass-marketed never-ending-fantasy-quest-series).  I also don't
believe that you can remove New Wave from its historical context and then
say "why bother when this new stuff is so much better". Your argument could
be used to dismiss a large chunk of all classic literature and art (e.g.,
"Why bother with classical painters when they just couldn't get perspective
right?").  And while I share your concern for turning people *on* to
literary sf, would a bad reading experience with Delany, for example,
REALLY turn people off to all well written or intelligent SF altogether?

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 11:44:28 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

>>But _I_ still think Ballard is the greatest writer of English prose and
>>wonder how anyone can offer a list of 'required sf reading' that doesn't
>>feature works by Ballard, Moorcock, Aldiss, Disch, Russ and the other
>>greats of the new wave.
>
>That it is a minority thinking so is, IMHO, one of the reasons why the New
>Wave movement died.

I think the problem is that many of the best new wave writers did not reach
the correct audience. The majority of SF readers tend to like a certain
type of writing: heavy emphasis on adventure, rather plain style (the only
purpose of which is to tell the story, not to add layers of imagery or
meaning), by and large up-beat.  Ballard, Aldiss, et al. fell flat for this
audience. They probably would have been appreciated more had they been read
by those who spend more time reading Joyce, Dostoyevski, Faulkner, Mann,
and so forth, had this audience found them. However, many of these readers
never found them because they were writing SF. So they were trapped in the
middle.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 16:26:41 GMT
From: curtis@snake.cs.berkeley.edu (Curtis Yarvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? 

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>Ballard, Aldiss, et al. fell flat for this audience. They probably would
>have been appreciated more had they been read by those who spend more time
>reading Joyce, Dostoyevski, Faulkner, Mann, and so forth, had this
>audience found them.

But it did find them.  The New Wave was very hip in literary circles at the
time.

Finding, however, doesn't always mean liking.  The mainstream certainly
'found' Ballard, Le Guin, Disch, and Delany.  Do you really think it just
happened to miss out on the, ah, amazing literary talents of Aldiss,
Brunner, Moorcock et al.?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 19:31:11 GMT
From: walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead? (

curtis@snake.CS.Berkeley.EDU (Curtis Yarvin) writes:
>The New Wave tried to breed the sappy pulp motifs of sf's past with the
>plastic pop-art of modernist literature, and the result was always more
>the mule than the thoroughbred.

Not "always."  Having just re-read _England Swings SF_, I can certainly
testify that, like every movement, the New Wave produced a lot of drek.
But, like every movement, its best work transcended its premises.  You
yourself, in a previous post, mentioned Ballard, Disch and Delany; I agree
with these examples.
 
>The people doing the same thing nowadays are working with better sf
>tropes, and have a much more mature literary tradition in magical realism,
>and the result can't help but be superior.

This is somewhat overstated.  While the New Wave could not have produced a
Gene Wolfe or Paul Park, modern SF could no longer produce a Ballard.  All
are products of their times.

>Anyone willing to stand up here and admit preferring _Heliconia: Winter_
>over _Soldiers of Paradise_ is free to debate this point.

This is somewhat disingenuous, don't you think?  _H:W_ is degenerate,
sell-out hackwork, not "New Wave" at all.  If you had cited _Barefoot in
the Head_ or _Report on Probability A_, or better yet, _The Crystal World_,
I think the comparison becomes more reasonable.

It's as if I were to contrast "Terminal Beach" and "The Scalehunter's
Beautiful Daughter."

Tim

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 22:58:57 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)  writes:
>I also don't believe that you can remove New Wave from its historical
>context and then say "why bother when this new stuff is so much better".
>Your argument could be used to dismiss a large chunk of all classic
>literature and art (e.g., "Why bother with classical painters when they
>just couldn't get perspective right?").

Yes indeed, why should *I* bother with them if I don't like them (as it
happens, I do, but that's irrelevant)?  Why should I look at paintings I
don't like, just because they were good for their time and eventually other
people used that technique to develop their own?

It's not dismissing it ("this is crap, no-one should ever bother with it"),
but stating a personal preference.  You may like Ballard and despise Niven
(for example - I'm not saying that you actually do feel this way) and I'm
quite happy for you to have those feelings, as long as you don't try to
tell me that your feelings are 'right' and mine are 'wrong' in some
absolute sense.

>And while I share your concern for turning people *on* to literary sf,
>would a bad reading experience with Delany, for example, REALLY turn
>people off to all well written or intelligent SF altogether?

Yes.  Many people are turned off a genre (or even reading altogether) by
their early experiences.  I have encountered many people who dismiss the
whole of SF/F as rubbish, and when I ask why they quote a book they read
once on a recommendation.  They tend not to listen when I try to tell them
that that book was not representative (it's even worse, of course, if they
read several books of a similar type).

For instance, given that my time and money are limited, I do not read
everything recommended to me.  And having had 'bad' experience with a
sub-genre (e.g. I didn't like the first few cyberpunk books I read) I will
decide that there are more worthwhile things to do with those resources.
This can be changed, and was in that case, by personal recommendation from
someone who I know from experience has similar tastes in reading to my own
(also, they lent me the book!).  However, most people are not interested
enough to bother trying what they see as 'more of the same'.

My main point, I suppose, is not to push New Wave (or any other sub-genre)
as "must read".  Most people, when told "This is a cornerstone work in the
genre", will, if they dislike that book, quite justifiably decide that they
dislike the whole genre.  After all, if that was one of 'the best', and
they didn't like it, why bother reading the (apparently) inferior works?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jul 93 18:09:57 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: NW -> CP? (Was: Is the New Wave Dead?)

ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm)  writes:
>I've always considered New Wave as a forerunner of Cyberpunk. New Wave is
>depressing; Cyberpunk often tells about depressing futures. New Wave had
>its "inner space"; Cyberpunk has its cyberspace. Etc. Today many of the
>New Wave stories probably qualify as what Bruce Sterling calls slipstream.
>Any views on this?

There are definitely parallels.  I would say (off the top of my head -
discussion welcome, flames not!) that Cyberpunk came from New Wave crossed
with 'hard' SF.  Certainly it has its 'hard' elements - the use of
technology advances as major plot elements, frequently (IMO) eclipsing the
use of characterisation, for example.

I would think that a difference between CP and NW is that NW wrote of
depressing / depressed people in (largely, but not always) 'normal'
situations, CP deals more with 'normal' people in depressing situations.
This is undoubtedly far too simplistic to be a useful generalisation, and I
throw it out as an idea for discussion (I will not be offended if everyone
else thinks it's the other way round, or not statistically significant).

Since I've never seen any sort of definition of 'slipstream' (in the
fictional sense, and the fluidics ones don't seem to be relevant) I can't
comment on that.  If someone can enlighten me about this term, and to which
books it applies, I may have a go...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Thursday, 15 Jul 1993      Volume 18 : Issue 402

Today's Topics:

	  Films - Star Wars (5 msgs) & Interview With a Vampire &
                  Planet of the Vampires (2 msgs) &
                  Robinson Crusoe on Mars & Time Runner (2 msgs) & 
                  City Under the Sea (2 msgs) & Them

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 93 20:53:43 GMT
From: boisy@microware.com (Boisy Pitre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Star Wars Comeback

I've noticed lately that the Star Wars legacy is coming back after almost
10 years of little activity.

First it was Timothy Zahn's trilogy of the time after "Return of the Jedi."
(I'm in the middle of Zahn's second book in the three book series).

Now I'm hearing rumors of a film in the making... Actually I've heard
several conflicting rumors.  One said there will be a new movie in '94
based on Zahn's books.  The other rumor says the new Star Wars movies will
be based on the Clone Wars and the time before the original Star Wars
movie.

Being a Star Wars fan from way back, I'm really excited to see all the
propoganda making its way back into video stores and such.  For instance, a
franchised video store in the mall now has foot tall figures of Han Solo,
Luke Skywalker, Darth Vader, and even TOPS trading cards in new seals.

Is this merchandise the telling of things to come?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 10:35:05 GMT
From: keith@cco.caltech.edu (Keith Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Wars Comeback

boisy@microware.com (Boisy Pitre) writes:
>Now I'm hearing rumors of a film in the making... Actually I've heard
>several conflicting rumors.  One said there will be a new movie in '94
>based on Zahn's books.

Don't believe this.  Zahn's books are pretty poor compared to Star Wars.

>The other rumor says the new Star Wars movies will be based on the Clone
>Wars and the time before the original Star Wars movie.

This is more likely, especially since Lucas started this rumor...

Keith

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 13:27:47 GMT
From: gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Wars Comeback

Well all I have to say about the Star Wars debacle i.e. the seriously crap
Timothy Zahn trilogy, this guy used to be a pretty good writer but he seems
to have suffered a lobotomy before starting on these, I won't call them
novels because they don't deserve it.

As for Lucas, here is a man that encourages cynicism in fans as well as
casual observers, for one thing a few years ago, I think it was in Starlog,
he categorically stated that there was no way the Star Wars saga would be
continued in a novelised form. Well George, what has Zahn been doing?

Maybe if Lucas and his ilk i.e. Spielberg were actually delivering movies
that treated the viewing public with some intelligence instead of trying to
hide the vacuum with supposedly state of the art effects.

Though now it seems he's quite happy to rest on his laurels and roll in the
money produced by the merchandising, not bad for a guy who made his money
on rip-offs.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 15:25:41 GMT
From: pcp2g@karma.astro.virginia.edu (Unshaved Heart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Wars Comeback

gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell) writes:
> Well all I have to say about the Star Wars debacle i.e. the seriously
> crap Timothy Zahn trilogy, this guy used to be a pretty good writer but
> he seems to have suffered a lobotomy before starting on these, I won't
> call them novels because they don't deserve it.

I have not read these novels, although I plan to this summer, now that the
third one is out. Therefore, I cannot comment on the opinion stated above.

> As for Lucas, here is a man that encourages cynicism in fans as well as
> casual observers, for one thing a few years ago, I think it was in
> Starlog, he categorically stated that there was no way the Star Wars saga
> would be continued in a novelised form. Well George, what has Zahn been
> doing?

Speaking of cynicism, which side of the bed did you wake up on this
morning? Really, this kind of tone won't sway anyone to your argument.
Lucas, like any human, has the right to change his mind. I remember when he
said there would be no more movies, and then some time later Star Wars
suddenly had a big "Part IV" on the title.

> Maybe if Lucas and his ilk i.e. Spielberg were actually delivering movies
> that treated the viewing public with some intelligence instead of trying
> to hide the vacuum with supposedly state of the art effects.

I can only assume you mean "Jurassic Park". Yes, the plot and all that were
a bit thin in JP, but tell me that it isn't a really fun movie to watch! I
had a great time. Spielberg and Lucas never promised to make "Citizen
Kane"; they make movies that are (GASP!) *enjoyable to watch*!

> Though now it seems he's quite happy to rest on his laurels and roll in
> the money produced by the merchandising, not bad for a guy who made his
> money on rip-offs.

Exactly what did Lucas rip off? The last Star Wars movie was IMHO a let
down, with little to add to the first two (damn those Ewoks! They ruined
the movie for me), but it was hardly a rip off.

Phil Plait
pcp2g@virginia.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 93 18:42:27 GMT
From: jholstei@scott.skidmore.edu (jeremy holstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Wars Comeback

boisy@microware.com (Boisy Pitre) writes:
> I've noticed lately that the Star Wars legacy is coming back after almost
> 10 years of little activity.

Yep.  Isn't it great?

> First it was Timothy Zahn's trilogy of the time after "Return of the
> Jedi."  (I'm in the middle of Zahn's second book in the three book
> series).

I loved the Zahn novels.  And the Dark Empire volume that comes after them,
isn't pretty good too..

> Now I'm hearing rumors of a film in the making... Actually I've heard
> several conflicting rumors.  One said there will be a new movie in '94
> based on Zahn's books.  The other rumor says the new Star Wars movies
> will be based on the Clone Wars and the time before the original Star
> Wars movie.

The second rumor is the correct one.  The upcoming films are Star Wars
Parts I - III, involving the clone wars.  Not much actual info is available
about these films, and the only thing we know is that they will be filmed
back to back (ala Back to the Future), and released one each summer.  No
date has been set, although Lucas has stated that he would like to release
the first one "around the mid 90's", so 1995 would be a good bet.
  The Zahn novels are authorized by Lucasfilm, but are likely to be
invalidated should Lucas get around to filming episodes 7, 8, and 9.

> Is this merchandise the telling of things to come?

Yep.  It's a good time to be a Star Wars fan.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 93 16:23:56 GMT
From: da825@cleveland.freenet.edu (Richard N Kitchen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Interview With a Vampire" casting

I read in Marilyn Beck's syndicated entertainment column that filming for
IWaV will begin in October.  It stars Miranda Richardson (the Crying Game),
Brad Pitt (lots of stuff), Antonio Banderas (The Mambo Kings) and River
Phoenix (lots of stuff).  River Phoenix plays the reporter, but Marilyn
didn't say who was playing what other role.

Rick Kitchen
da825@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 93 07:25:22 GMT
From: metzenj@gnu.ai.mit.edu (Jason Metzenbaum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Way cool movie with LOTS OF LEATHER!!!

Hey everybody!  If you don't like leather and you don't like science
fiction, then hit "n" now!  But for the rest of us...

You really really need to rend the video of "Planet of the Vampires"!
Don't let the cheesy title fool you, this is a great Italian movie (in
English).  For those of you who know Italian police, you'll know that they
have these great all-LEATHER uniforms.  Well, in this science fiction
movie, the astronauts have ALL-LEATHER SPACE-SUITS!!!!  Bodysuits with
leather helmets and BIG STIFF LEATHER COLLARS!!!  Not quite bondage posture
collars, but way close.

And the movie itself is great!  It's definitely better than "Jurassic
Park", and sexier besides.  The movie is "Planet of the Vampires", and you
NEED to RENT IT NOW!!!

Jason J. Metzenbaum

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 18:47:59 GMT
From: jgladu@bcm.tmc.edu (grungy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Way cool movie with LOTS OF LEATHER!!!

metzenj@gnu.ai.mit.edu (Jason Metzenbaum) wrote:
> You really really need to rend the video of "Planet of the Vampires"!

This film is also tied to some of the visuals in "Alien".  The SS-Buick
(the Italian space vehicle) has footpads a LOT like the Nostromo's.  I
heard that "Alien" borrowed heavily upon this film and "It - the Terror
From Beyond Space."

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jun 93 13:11:52 GMT
From: smith@ctron.com (Lawrence C Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robinson Crusoe on Mars

ECL2B89@MVS.OAC.UCLA.EDU (Joe Cannon) writes:
>Does anyone remember a film named "Robinson Crusoe On Mars"?

WHY, YES, I DO!  It's one of my favorite hokey old movies.  I don't recall
the name of the star (Paul Muni?  Don't remember), but Adam West had a
cameo as his buddy who didn't survive the landing.  The movie tried to
portray Mars as accurately as budget and then-current science would allow,
though the noisy orbiting of the spacecraft was a bit annoying.  The fellow
is a survivor of a spaceship malfunction, who is left to his own devices
surviving on Mars.  They spend a lot of time on his survival devices -
especially the stuff he builds himself, like his "oxygen rock" machine, his
sand clock, bagpipes, and so on.  His discovery of Mona the space monkey
who had preceeded him was especially amusing in view of the use of monkeys
in the dawn of space exploration, and she's an engaging character anyway.
The two are used well in the story, Mona finding water and food by smell in
places where the astronaut couldn't explore, and so on.

About half-way through, we are introduced to strange aliens who visit the
planet for mining operations run by slaves.  They travel around in the
bodies of the Martian fighting machines from George Pal's "War of the
Worlds", but with the necks removed.  Here, the astronaut assists "Friday",
one of the slaves, to escape, but Friday can be tracked by his bracelets,
which they remove with a wire saw that requires days to work, so they have
to keep moving, following the "canals", which are really sinkholes over
underground water, to evade the alien masters, heading for the North Pole,
where they dump the bracelets and are eventually rescued.  Despite the deus
ex machina of the oxygen rocks and the underground water and edible alien
plants, the movie tries hard to be a story of human ingenuity, and succeeds
as science fiction where other, more lavish, movies quickly degenerate into
slasher flicks.  A good example of decent, if not great, science-fiction
done on a miniscule budget.

Larry Smith
smith@ctron.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 15:48:09 GMT
From: morgan@arc.ab.ca (Sean Morgan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: REVIEW: Time Runner (* SPOILERS *)

Repeating...SPOILERS

>PREMISE: In the year 2022, Earth is about to fall at the hands of an alien
>  invasion.  During the battle, Capt. Michael Reiner (Hamill) is
>  accidentally transported back to 1992.  He attempts to stop the invasion
>  by warning the citizens of the present of the impending invasion.
>  However, he finds that aliens have already infiltrated society, one of
>  whom decides to help him (Chong).

You didn't mention the Terminator rip-off aspect of the plot.  I couldn't
believe it when I saw the bad guys trying to kill the hero's mother to
eliminate him as a threat.

One more thing: there is a scene where the camera is looking in the window
at the mother as she is getting ready to go to hospital.  The camera pulls
back and pans left to show the bad guys pulling up in front of the house.
If you look in the driveway, you can VERY clearly see the shadow of the
camera, the camera man, his chair, the works.  As I recall, the image takes
up about 1/6 of the screen (i.e., NOT a small error).  I can't figure out
why you see the camera man side on though.

>RECOMMENDATIONS: Don't rent this movie unless you're bored and you can
>it at a discount.

Right.

Sean Morgan
morgan@arc.ab.ca

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 16:38:40 GMT
From: dobbs@ast.saic.com (Lynn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: REVIEW: Time Runner (* SPOILERS *)

morgan@arc.ab.ca (Sean Morgan) said:
>Repeating...SPOILERS
>
>>PREMISE: In the year 2022, Earth is about to fall at the hands of an
>>  alien invasion.  During the battle, Capt. Michael Reiner (Hamill) is
>>  accidentally transported back to 1992.  He attempts to stop the
>>  invasion by warning the citizens of the present of the impending
>>  invasion.  However, he finds that aliens have already infiltrated
>>  society, one of whom decides to help him (Chong).
>
>You didn't mention the Terminator rip-off aspect of the plot.  I couldn't
>believe it when I saw the bad guys trying to kill the hero's mother to
>eliminate him as a threat.

That particular plot device is nearly as old as time travel stories.  The
typical time travel paradox discussions concern killing one's ancestor.
So, I wouldn't exactly call it a Terminator rip-off.

Lynn

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 19:08:05 GMT
From: ez005331@othello.ucdavis.edu (Wayland S. Louie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: City Under the Sea

I saw part of this movie called "City Under the Sea" and I was wondering if
anyone out here in netland has seen this movie.  If you have, e-mail me
your opinions on this movie.

The movie had special FX made with kiddie toys and models.  The city was
called Pacifica and they had people ala "Man from Atlantis" called
Aquanoids.

I thought the special fx were kind of hokey but they were fun to watch.  As
for the movie, I stopped watching after the Aquanoid helped save this guy
from a trapped submarine.

Wayland
ez005331@othello.ucdavis.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 05:30:22 GMT
From: neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: City Under the Sea

ez005331@othello.ucdavis.edu (Wayland S. Louie) writes:
>I saw part of this movie called "City Under the Sea" and I was wondering
>if anyone out here in netland has seen this movie.  If you have, e-mail me
>your opinions on this movie.
>
>The movie had special FX made with kiddie toys and models.  The city was
>called Pacifica and they had people ala "Man from Atlantis" called
>Aquanoids.

   This was an Irwin Allen made-for-TV movie. Irwin Allen brought us such
classic shows as "Lost in Space", "Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea", "Land
Of The Giants", and "The Time Tunnel". Many of the props in "City Under the
Sea" were taken from those series, and many of the props used in one series
reappeared in another. There was also some overlap of stars, I believe that
"City Under the Sea" had Doug and Tony from "The Time Tunnel" and Gary(?)
from "Land of the Giants".

Christopher Neufeld
neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca
generic!cneufeld@utzoo.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 06:58:46 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Them_ and _Aliens_

I had the pleasure of seeing the famous 50s radioactive ant movie _Them_ on
the silver screen tonight and couldn't get over the amount of sourcing that
_Aliens_ took from this film. It had been a long time since I had last seen
_Them_ on the TV and I had forgotten it between repeated viewings of James
Cameron's _Aliens_ in the theatres and the director's edition on laserdisc.
Now, after seeing _Them_ again in a somewhat complete version (it was
missing frames including the entymologist's speech at the end) I had a few
chuckles over influences that can be seen in the more recent "bug hunt"
film.

In the opening scenes a little girl is found wandering in the desert by the
two cops. She is catatonic and won't speak. She is holding a doll which is
broken. When the cops asked her for her name I think the entire theatre (a
small, committed crowd) must have whispered: "Newt!"

The other influences were more in theme than in plot. Soldiers with
machineguns and flamethrowers stalk through dark tunnels in search of an
elusive enemy and attempting to find missing children at the same time. An
earlier sequence with a small party searching through an ant's nest is even
more clear when they come upon a nest of ant eggs. What do they do? Of
course they flame the entire assemblage a la Ripley and the Queen mother.

I think it's clear that James Cameron et al. took more than a few footnotes
out of this film and must have loved it dearly as kids.  All power to them.
There have been many early SF films which I wish could be remade with
modern FX and an updated plot but which keep the character of the earlier
film. _Aliens_ is a classic film in its own right and it is in no way _Them
in Space_ but it's nice to see that there is continuity and advancement in
films.

One thing that was *definitely* not transmitted from _Them_ was the 1950s
era brand of sexism that pervaded the film and which provided a lot of
laughs from the 1990s crowd. "This is no place for you or any woman!" Tell
that to Ripley!

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Television - Frankenstein (2 msgs) & Golden Years &
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                         The Invaders & Grimsley & 
                         Rocket Robin Hood (2 msgs) & 12:01 (2 msgs) 
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Date: 19 Jun 93 19:19:23 GMT
From: leeper@mtgzfs3.att.com (131P4[jdp]-m.r.leeper(MT4084)1291MT)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: FRANKENSTEIN (TNT version)

			       FRANKENSTEIN
		      A film review by Mark R. Leeper

          Capsule review:  This version of Mary Shelley's classic
     novel takes some chances, including actually roughly
     following the plot of the novel, while giving a new
     interpretation of the relationship between Frankenstein and
     his monster.  That would have been a real virtue if the rest
     of the production was not so bland.  As it is, this is a
     disappointingly uninvolving version of the story.  Rating: 0
     (-4 to +4).

   Last autumn we saw Francis Ford Coppola's allegedly accurate adaptation
of Bram Stoker's DRACULA.  It turned out to be more faithful than some of
the better version, particularly in some superficial ways, yet it
transformed the story into one of Dracula trying to regain his lost love, a
rather fundamental departure from the original novel.  While the old
monsters are popular, Ted Turner's organization has financed their version
of FRANKENSTEIN, also claiming to be close to the novel.  Sure enough, the
basic plot and many of its twists are faithful to Mary Shelley, but
producer/director/writer David Wicks has decided, like most people making
film versions of FRANKENSTEIN, to make some fundamental changes to the
story.  Incidentally, their is one almost totally faithful film adaptation.
It is a 1975 Swedish-Irish co-production called VIKTOR FRANKENSTEIN, or on
television, TERROR OF FRANKENSTEIN.  Leon Vitali plays the doctor and Per
Oscarsson is the monster.  Except for one scene with a seance, it is a
literal adaptation from the novel - faithful, but ponderous and dull.
Wicks' FRANKENSTEIN is a little less faithful, but also only a little less
dull.

   The film starts accurately enough with Victor having chased the monster
to the Arctic and being rescued by a ship, then telling his story as a
flashback.  Frankenstein, it turns out, is a great medical scholar, an
exaggeration of Shelley's simple student.  He uses a strange process
something like an early matter duplicator to create a man.  Of course, most
film versions say that the monster was constructed from dead bodies, but
that is a cinematic invention.  Shelley is intentionally vague about how
the monster is created.  This creation, while unconventional, is in no way
inconsistent with the novel.  From there the plot followed is a rough
approximation of the novel, except for the addition of a strange plot
device that is really a fairly fundamental change to the story.  The
monster, being a sort of matter duplication of Victor, has a physical and
psychic link with his creator.  If the monster is wounded, Victor also gets
the same wound.  This transforms the story from its usual allegory of the
relationship of God and Man to one of the two sides of a single person's
personality, more like Jekyll and Hyde.

   The film is generally a fairly lackluster adaptation.  The only
character with real empathy value is the monster himself, played by Randy
Quaid.  His makeup is a real departure from standard interpretations of the
monster.  With his stocky structure and his moustache-less beard, he
resembles something between a troglodyte and a Scottish Highlander, with
burns on his face.  Again Shelley gives us little idea of what the man-made
man looks like, except that he is eight feet tall which even the large
Randy Quaid cannot appear.  The remainder of the cast, led by Patrick
Bergin in the title role, conveys little emotion and helps to make this
version bland.

   John Cameron's score rarely creates much of a mood either, though its
use of choral voices is somewhat unusual and lend the score much of the
interest value it has.  After a few good Turner productions, including a
very satisfying version of TREASURE ISLAND, this FRANKENSTEIN is a
disappointing and unmemorable production.  (This version can be seen
several times this month on TNT.)  I rate it a 0 on the -4 to +4 scale.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzfs3!leeper
leeper@mtgzfs3.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 93 20:58:02 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TNT's Frankenstein

Just caught it yesterday (Sunday) afternoon.  If you get a chance to see it
(it's showing again this Wednesday night), do so.  It's a solid "2 star"
movie, which, as we know, is pretty good for sci-fi flicks. :) The
production leaves a little to be desired, and they meddled with the story
somewhat, but it was still -much- closer to the original than anything I've
seen before, and I think it caught the "feel" of the book quite well.

Don't be discouraged by the lame opening (the first 1/2 hour) - the film
gathers momentum as it goes along.  The climax isn't as cinematically
powerful as the famous "burning windmill", but then, this film doesn't
reach for cinematic imagery all that much anyway.  It's filmed and produced
rather simply, and pretty much relies on the power of the story being told
to keep your interest (it kept mine, your mileage may vary, partly
depending on how demanding you are).

The guy who played the "monster" did a really fine job, too.

Stephen Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 93 17:22:03 GMT
From: lizb@banyan.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Golden Years video

Well, against my better judgement, I picked this up; and I must say overall
I'm pleased.  Most of what was cut were "filler" scenes (like the hearse
speeding down the highway) that were originally part of the end credits,
and a few bits of inferable exposition (Terry looking for the dead
technician's body and discovering it was missing).  The only really jarring
omission was Andrews' Q&A session with the taxidermist in which he
discovered Harlan's daughter's name.  During the who'll-break-into-the-
computer-first scene, Gen. Cruz mentioned Andrews would be able to find the
file somewhere else; but after that little nail-biter, it seems a bit of a
let-down to find Andrews' assistant miraculously on the phone asking for
Francie's Chicago address.

FYI, the tape contains the "happy" ending, which I still find a little
abrupt, but probably plays better if you've never seen the original.

All in all, an acceptable compromise for someone who was a fan of the
series.  (Your mileage may vary!)

Liz
lizb@banyan.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 23:16:12 GMT
From: scilib@nowalls.ucsd.edu (Sci Eng Library)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TNG - cliff-hanger endings!!

SPOILERS

Are the networks so insecure that they feel they NEED to create a
CLIFFHANGER ending to entice us to watch next season.  Do they not know we
vidiots will return just as we have done over and over again?  One of my
pet peeves is having to wait a "season" to watch the outcome, how so ever
predictable, of any TV series.  I am a fan, and I will watch all the
re-runs over the summer grumbling and complaining about Data's evil brother
controlling the Enterprise crew ALL SUMMER!! :( .

Will next season be the last for Jean-Luc and his pals for TV?

Have a great summer.

dellis@ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jul 93 06:01:13 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: TNG - cliff-hanger endings!!

SPOILERS

scilib@NOWALLS (Sci Eng Library) writes:
>Are the networks so insecure that they feel they NEED to create a
>CLIFFHANGER ending to entice us to watch next season.

I doubt it.  Word is that "Star Trek" in all its various forms (the
syndicated shows, movies, videos, books, spin-off merchandise, etc) are
Paramount's #1 money maker.

>Do they not know we vidiots will return just as we have done over and over
>again?

At this point, it's a tradition.  For TNG, anyway.  You'll notice that DS9
did not have a cliff-hanger season closer.

>One of my pet peeves is having to wait a "season" to watch the outcome,

Then don't watch the episode until the beginning of the next season.

>I am a fan, and I will watch all the re-runs over the summer grumbling and
>complaining about Data's evil brother controlling the Enterprise crew ALL
>SUMMER!! :( .

The fact that you lack the will-power to wait to watch "Descent" until next
September is hardly Paramout's fault.

>Will next season be the last for Jean-Luc and his pals for TV?

That's what they say.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 21:11:22 GMT
From: i-bds@microsoft.com (David Shoemaker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: TNG - cliff-hanger endings!!

TheMadDoctor@cup.portal.com (Shane Derek Killian) writes:
>>Will next season be the last for Jean-Luc and his pals for TV?
>>
>Way, WAY to early to say. That decision generally isn't made until at
>least January.

According to information I got from a Suncoast representative with
connections over the fourth of July.  STNG is Doa after this season.
Fliming for the movie ( due out in 94) will start either during or right
after.  Possible scripts have either all the original cast or a select few.

Looks like we will be stuck with DS9 as the only thing we get.  Maybe
Babylon 5 can fill the gap.  :-)

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 15:41:08 GMT
From: dianek@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (diane kachmar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest DSV

Last I heard the show was to air Sunday nights at 8 PM on Nozzle
Broadcasting, up against (you guessed it) the new Superman series on ABC -
a sitcom (?) called, I Believe, Clark and Lois.  (GAD!)  Ah, network SF.
Now you see why I wanted first run syndication... Still no expectations.

Diane

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 05:11:23 GMT
From: hsied@io.org (Loeb Cola)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sea Quest?

I'm sure those of you that have been watching C.A.T. Squad have seen the
promos for I think something called Sea Quest?  It looks pretty interesting
so anyone out there know any more details?  Is it just a TV movie or is it
going to be a regular on-going series?

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 11:33:21 GMT
From: davet@mondas.uk.sun.com (Dave Tong)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: OFFICIAL: NO DOCTOR WHO SPECIAL!!! REGISTER YOUR PROTEST!!!

Well, it's official. There is definitely no special. To quote the lady at
BBC: "No decision has been taken as to whether it has been cancelled or
postponed" But it's definitely not going to go ahead in time for the
anniversary.

I asked if there were any plans for further repeats of WHO - the answer is
NO, Not for the next two seasons at least (i.e. not this year).

If you want to contact the BBC you can try:

Viewer and Listener Correspondence
White City
Wood lane
LONDON W12 7TS

Two good numbers to ring right now would be:

081 741 3715	BITE BACK	From overseas, replace the 081 with +44 81
081 576 4560	POINTS OF VIEW	(Thus from America the numbers would be 
                                 011 44 81 ...)

Bite Back is a monthly programme, and recently had the feature on the lack
of SF together with the interviews with doctors that was discussed here.

Points of View is a weekly programe (8:50 PM on Fridays) and I strongly
urge you to ring their number and leave a polite message.

If you want to ring the BBC Information department (where I got the above
information) you can get them on 081 743 8000 - ask for the Information
dept.

If you want to ring BBC Enterprises, they are on 081 743 5588, but I think
this is just a sales number so don't expect any joy from this.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 15:59:33 GMT
From: rjk@world.std.com (Robert J. Kolker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE INVADERS

I have fond recollections of the t.v. series THE INVADERS which is about:
"Aliens from a dying plant. They have assumed human form and have come to
Earth to make it *their* world. David Vincent has seen them...."

This series along with THE FUGITIVE is one of my all time favorites. The
whole plotline dovetailed with my natural paranoia, xenophobia and racist
tendencies. I loved it when David Vincent made another one of the alien
scum *glow* and *burn*. Eat hot death!.

The only complaint I have is that they never capped the series like they
did for THE FUGITIVE.

I have some questions. Is there any syndicated cable program doing INVADER
reruns? Are there any plans for making a feature length movie out of the
INVADERS.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 06:40:25 GMT
From: dleland@dante.nmsu.edu (LELAND)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anybody remember Grimsley?

Does anybody remember Grimsley, a horror show host that used to appear on
KHJ TV Channel 9 in Los Angeles? He hopped around graveyards on a pogo
stick, did narratives on what to do with the ashes of your cremated dearly
departed, advocated dead people's rights, etc. Who was he? What ever
happened to him?  Does anyboy know about him?

Darrell Leland
dleland@nmsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 20:07:57 GMT
From: templef@columbia.dsu.edu (Fred Temple)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anyone remember the cartoon "Rocket Robin Hood"?

Back in the mid to late 70s, I was a big fan of Rocket Robin Hood cartoon.
Is it being shown on the Science Fiction Channel or the Cartoon Network?
(Is it being shown anywhere for that matter?)  How about video tape?
Please let me know if you have any info. Thanks!

Frederick J. Temple
Dakota State University
Madison, South Dakota  
templef@columbia.dsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 03:58:30 GMT
From: jgoss@torolab.vnet.ibm.com (Jeff Goss)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Anyone remember the cartoon "Rocket Robin Hood"?

templef@columbia.dsu.edu (Fred Temple) writes:
> Back in the mid to late 70s, I was a big fan of Rocket Robin Hood
> cartoon.  Is it being shown on the Science Fiction Channel or the Cartoon
> Network?  (Is it being shown anywhere for that matter?)  How about video
> tape?  Please let me know if you have any info. Thanks!

Remember it? I watched it this morning until my wife dragged me to work!
'When we last left Robin, the evil Prince John had tricked Robin into...
will Robin be able to escape?'

It's basically done by the same people who did the old Spiderman cartoon,
which seems harder to find around here. The two even faced some of the same
villains - the dimension 5 guy and his beetle robots at least.  Spiderman
pulls ahead by a nose in the psychadelic area though.  I hope to enjoy
Robin even more in the 'fantastic years to come'. It's so camp it kills me
to watch just 5 minutes of it. Unfortunately, this was on a CBC station in
Ontario, so I'm afraid it's of little use. Now if I can just find someone
who remembers Linus the Lion-Hearted - especially the Sugar Bear spots. Got
to love that Benjy Wolf.

Jeff Goss

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 05:36:59 GMT
From: rda@feenix.metronet.com (Robert Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 12:01

I just got done watching the movie 12:01, and it makes for an interesting
comparison with Groundhog Day.

MINOR SPOILERS AHEAD

Both movies have the same basic premise, which is that a whole 24-hour day
repeats itself, starting from the same point every day, with only one
person retaining his memory from the previous occurrence(s) of the day.

Groundhog Day, however, does not try to give any technical explanation of
the hows and wherefores.  In fact it gives very little explanation at all.
There is an implication that the weatherman's attitude has something to do
with it.

12:01, on the other hand, tries to explain it.  But of course this is
made-for-TV fare, and the explanation is so much mumbo-jumbo about going
faster than the speed of light, etc.

Both movies are entertaining, however.  It kept the interest level, in both
cases, to see how many repeated days it would take before he "got it
right"; although what "got it right" means in the two cases was much
different.  In Groundhog Day it seemed to be an ethical issue, and in
12:01 it was a technical matter.

If I had to pick one that I liked better it would be Groundhog Day, because
of 12:01 being more typical Hollywood uncreative writing, where if you
can't think of anything better to do next in the script, you have someone
engage someone else in a high-speed car chase, have someone shoot someone,
or have someone go to bed with someone.

Anyone else saw them both and care to comment?

Robert Anderson
rda@feenix.metronet.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 13:57:14 GMT
From: brigid@geovax.ed.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01

rda@feenix.metronet.com (Robert Anderson) writes:
> I just got done watching the movie 12:01, and it makes for an interesting
> comparison with Groundhog Day.

The 12:01 I remember is a short made a couple of years ago starring
Kurtwood Smith as a man reliving his lunch hour. It was good because he
only had an hour to work out what was happening etc. Quite Twighlit
Zone-ish.

They haven't gone and made it into a feature length TV movie have they? No
wonder it's dire.

------------------------------
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Date: 6 Jul 93 15:23:09 GMT
From: rjk@world.std.com (Robert J. Kolker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

Review of the Fox Movie of the Week;  12:01

SPOILER Alert

12:01 with Jonathan Silverman, Helen Slater, Nicholas Surovay, Martin
Landau.  A high tech company is doing research using tachyons (particles
that go faster than light) and in doing so causes a time reversal and
repeat a la Groundhog Day. Due to a fluke, our hero, played by Silverman is
the only person on Earth who is aware that the day is repeating itself.
After several tries the loop is broken, and our hero gets the girl, female
physicist played by Helen Slater. The villian, played by Martin Landau is
not only defeated, after several tries, but goes to pieces.

The plot of this MFTV movie could be called the mating of TME TUNNEL and
GROUNDHOG DAY. Unlike GROUNDHOG DAY, there is a reason why time is
repeating itself, and there is a way to break the loop. That is, if the
tachyon machine can be prevented from being used in the first (or second or
third or fourth..)  place the time "bounce back" will not occur and
everyone will live happily every after.

Unlike GROUNDHOG DAY, which is a comedy about existentialism, this is an
action movie filled with shootings, car chases, red herrings and false
clues.  There are some reasonable funny moments when female executives and
sexism, office PC and male macho are given the once over, not too lightly.
The movie is saved by Silverman's good comedic touch and timing.  Slater is
good as the female physicist, although she does precious little physics or
physically. The funny high point occurs when Silverman convinces Slater
that the repeat has indeed occurred and on the previous iteration he was
intimate with her.  She rolls her eyes up and says "Oh my God, did you get
lucky?!".  He says, "Er well, you got lucky too". Very funny.

I will give it about 4 out 7 + 1 or 2 chuckles.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 15:23:32 GMT
From: Jon.Spewak@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Jon Spewak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01

I didn't see Groundhog Day, but I saw the 12:01 movie last night.  It
wasn't that bad.  I didn't like the ending though..

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 15:04:32 GMT
From: pcp2g@karma.astro.virginia.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 12:01 on Fox

SOME SPOILERS FOR "12:01", the FOX movie for Monday 7/5/93

I was not disappointed, because I expected it to be pretty bad, although it
did have some moments.

First, what are they thinking, releasing this only a few months after
"Groundhog's Day"? This movie had EXACTLY the same plot.  I read in the
local TV guide that it is based on a book and a previous movie, both also
titled "12:01" (actually, the book I think was "12:01 p.m.").

As the previous poster said, GD didn't bother to really explain the
circumstance, which was fine. 12:01 did, and it came out pretty lame.
Ignoring that, because they only had 2 TV hours to do stuff, it still was
fairly lame. It was a comedrama (another Hollywood halfbreed coinage), and
it was both funny, and dramatic, provided you never saw GD.

The drama built in much the same way as GD, except GD spent some time
getting the tension built as Bill Murray lived through the same day a few
times. 12:01 used the same devices, IN THE SAME WAY, to do the same thing!
Even many of the visual jokes were the same; in both movies, the hero gets
killed at some point and suddenly wakes up the next morning screaming. It
was pretty funny in both, actually.

So, I wonder which idea came first? Ironic, in a movie about temporal
loops, that the same ideas were used. I felt deja-vu the whole time I
watched it! 8-)

Phil Plait
pcp2g@virginia.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 17:30:39 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01

rda@feenix.metronet.com (Robert Anderson) writes:
>I just got done watching the movie 12:01, and it makes for an interesting
>comparison with Groundhod Day.
>
>MINOR SPOILERS AHEAD

Well, I never saw Groundhog Day, so any comparison is lost on me.  But I
did see 12:01 last night, and I have a couple of opinions about it.

THE SHORT REVIEW:  It was way dumb, but I enjoyed it a lot.

THE LONG REVIEW:

Alright, before you go and watch this movie, you must be warned: it has a
fair amount of pseudo-scientific technobabble and dumb attempts to "justfy"
the plot, which is that the main character is stuck in a time loop,
repeating the same day over and over.  What makes it good is that they have
some really engaging characters (I'm not talking depth, here, I'm talking
mostly funny charm).

The first couple of repetitions aren't that interesting, except for the
murder of the woman.  What makes it good is his mounting frustration as he
consistently fails to accomplish anything.  He goes in every day determined
to "this time do it right", and he screws up in different ways every time.
He gets fired... arrested... killed(!), it just seems to get worse all the
time, even though theoretically he's learning more and more on each pass.

So, what I liked about it:

Characters.  I loved the characters, even the "cardboard cutouts of
characters" like his bitchy boss.  It was hysterical watching him deal with
her more and more abruptly every day, as he got more and more practice in
knowing her dialogue ahead of time.

Humor.  The way he eventually got to the point where he could cruise
through the day almost without looking where he was going, because he knows
exactly what would happen, actually got funnier each time.  Like when he
told the cop who was taking his statement "You better learn to type, we
could be doing this for centuries".

Tension.  They actually made it look possible that he could fail, even
though your brain tells you "it's made-for-TV, it HAS to have a sappy sweet
ending."  His mounting frustration at his failure, and the pathos of him
being in love with a woman who every morning didn't remember him, was
pretty well executed.

What I didn't like:

Hell, it was made for TV, and y'all know what that means.  It was basically
a shallow little melodrama, interspersed with some really dumb
pseudo-science.

What rescued it: 

1. Its (apparently stolen) premise
2. The fact that it was pretty well executed for its genre
3. Some reasonably good acting

Stephen Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 18:22:02 GMT
From: apd@math.ufl.edu (Alexander P Durham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 on Fox

SPOILERS Lurk below. 

12:01, a movie based off of Groundhog Day which was based on a time-honored
sci-fi idea found in novels such as _Replay_ (repeating half a lifetime)
and _The Nick of Time_ (repeating a day). It's like Groundhog Day, TV
sci-fi style.

The science was bogus, like every movie dealing with time travel must be by
nature, but unlike some TV efforts (e.g. Star Trek) the movie was self-
consistent. I like the idea that all time is repeating and he remembers it,
instead of his personal day repeating.

The movie was pretty good by TV standards. It was a good view. The only
problem was the lack of cleverness of the main character. Are people really
this dense in real life? I couldn't imagine being so stupid.

First, as soon as the female lead pointed out that the shock gave me my
memory, I would have invited her over to my house to hold on to the cord of
my lamp. Sure, not an exciting evening, but there might be a bit of
electricity.

When I found out about the agent, he could benefit from the same treatment.
For sure when I heard that he had been murdered I would turn around and go
home (though I liked "You think I won't do it? I'm in personnel"). I would
NOT let a man die. There are other ways to stop the firing (sabotage,
trumped up charges, having the guy beat up or shot) or he could have let
the firing go on at the end and try again with more information.  There is
an infinite amount of chances to get it right, without innocents dying.
That is why I hated the end.

Jeremy
apd@math.ufl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 20:45:40 GMT
From: craigheadh@acad.winthrop.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 12:01

Saw two sci-fi flicks on the Fox network the past two Mondays: LIFE POD and
(last night) 12:01.  So far, nothing on the net about them.  Anyway, the
former, I thought, was quite engaging and has sequel possibilities.  The
latter, everyone will say, is a rip-off of GROUNDHOG DAY.  I haven't seen
GD, so I can't comment; but 12:01 was definitely a fun "watch."  Lots of
funny lines and a schmaltzy ending made for an enjoyable two-hour breather
from the daily "serious reading" that it seems most of us on the net engage
in.

POSSIBLE SPOILERS

If a day repeats but has one character who knows it is repeating and who
can, thus, freely choose to do something different from what he did the
first time around, that affects everything else that happens.  In fact,
unless he does *exactly* what he did the first time, no two days will be
the same.  So, how can the main character (can't recall his name - played
by Jonathan Silverman) know exactly what is going to happen in each go
round once he has been fooling around with the day for several hours?
Answer: he can't.  But it still makes for a good story.

Also, since whatever happens on the day that is the last one in the several
"go rounds" is going to be what affects what happens in the future (the
future being what happens once the repeats stop), Silverman ought not be so
blase about what he does, ought not be so fearless.  He can't, now, think
that he'll just wake up and have another chance.  If the bullet that hits
him in that last sequence had struck his heart, that would have been "it"
for him had the girl (can't remember her name either) still successfully
stopped the scientist (name?) from firing the machine again.  I had the
impression that Silverman just "shrugged off" his wound.  Still, as I said
above, a good story though.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 21:30:06 GMT
From: d-thiel@uiuc.edu (David Thiel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01

craigheadh@ACAD.WINTHROP.EDU writes:
>Saw two sci-fi flicks on the Fox network the past two Mondays: LIFE POD
>and (last night) 12:01.  So far, nothing on the net about them.  Anyway,
>the former, I thought, was quite engaging and has sequel possibilities.
>The latter, everyone will say, is a rip-off of GROUNDHOG DAY.  I haven't
>seen GD, so I can't comment; but 12:01 was definitely a fun "watch."  Lots
>of funny lines and a schmaltzy ending made for an enjoyable two-hour
>breather from the daily "serious reading" that it seems most of us on the
>net engage in.

Everyone might say that 12:01 was a rip-off of GROUNDHOG DAY, but then
everyone would be wrong - the film was based on an Oscar-nominated short
subject of the same name which predates GROUNDHOG by a couple of years.

12:01 was a terrifically entertaining made-for-TV sci-fi film, a rare
commodity indeed.

>POSSIBLE SPOILERS
>
>If a day repeats but has one character who knows it is repeating and who
>can, thus, freely choose to do something different from what he did the
>first time around, that affects everything else that happens.  In fact,
>unless he does *exactly* what he did the first time, no two days will be
>the same.  So, how can the main character (can't recall his name - played
>by Jonathan Silverman) know exactly what is going to happen in each go
>round once he has been fooling around with the day for several hours?
>Answer: he can't.  But it still makes for a good story.

Unless you're a believer in the "Butterfly Effect" (a butterfly flaps its
wings here, resulting in a typhoon off the coast of Japan), there's no
reason to assume that our hero's actions would affect *everything* around
him. Events such as the guy spilling his coffee or the woman stealing the
olive could occur independent of a time-tripping hero's influence. Most of
the events he predicted were trivial in nature. Obviously, events with
which he was more directly involved changed substantially from "day to
day."

>Also, since whatever happens on the day that is the last one in the
>several "go rounds" is going to be what affects what happens in the future
>(the future being what happens once the repeats stop), Silverman ought not
>be so blase about what he does, ought not be so fearless.  He can't, now,
>think that he'll just wake up and have another chance.  If the bullet that
>hits him in that last sequence had struck his heart, that would have been
>"it" for him had the girl (can't remember her name either) still
>successfully stopped the scientist (name?) from firing the machine again.
>I had the impression that Silverman just "shrugged off" his wound.  Still,
>as I said above, a good story though.

True, but it's certainly possible that she might've "sacrificed" herself
had he been killed. After all, she was fully aware of the nature of the
time loop, and knew he'd be alive again the next time around. In that
sense, there would be little to be lost by allowing the cycle to begin
again.  (Which begs the question: Why did he allow the Justice Dept. agent
to be killed? Surely he could've figured out a way to save him the next
time.)

For me, that was the only problem in making a suspense thriller with such a
premise - the hero was eventually going to get it right, no matter what,
because even death would result in another chance. However, it was such fun
watching him try again and again that I didn't mind.

(My favorite bit: When he gets so angry over being killed, that he drives
off in a huff and immediately gets killed again!)

David Thiel
d-thiel@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 00:19:26 GMT
From: JOTCC@cunyvm.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

I loved it. It's not Academy Award material but it is one of the few
made-for-TV movie that was pretty good. I found it very well done with a
plot that was used in 'Groundhog' and STTNG 'Cause and Effect' because
there was a great blend of science fiction, romance, comedy and drama.

Jonathan Tham
Bitnet: jotcc@cunyvm.bitnet
Internet: jotcc@cunyvm.cuny.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 11:09:54 GMT
From: wdstarr@world.std.com (William December Starr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

<JOTCC@CUNYVM.BITNET> said:
> I loved it. It's not Academy Award material but it is one of the few
> made-for-TV movie that was pretty good. I found it very well done with a
> plot that was used in 'Groundhog' and STTNG 'Cause and Effect' because
> there was a great blend of science fiction, romance, comedy and drama.

I sort of liked it while I was watching it, but a bit less afterwards.
Spoilers...

(1) I think I understand that Dr. Thadius Moxley (Martin Landau as a mad
scientist? *Martin Landau*?) wanted Dr. Lisa Fredericks killed - he
thought she knew something that would incriminate him, even though she
didn't yet realize it but, what was it?  Did we ever find out?

(2) For the life of me, I _still_ can't figure out where Moxley got those
two killers-for-hire from... do world-class particle physicists generally
have secret underworld connections, or did he look under "Thugs" in the
Yellow Pages, or what?

(3) The Moral Problem.  Consider this: In the first iteration, the "real"
way things happened before the time loop was formed, at the of the day Dr.
Lisa Fredericks is dead, the victim of a murder ordered by Dr. Moxley, and
both Moxley and Dr. Richard Denk, a sort of annoying guy but by no means a
villain, are alive and well.  After our hero, Barry Thomas, gets through
with things, about five or six iterations later, Dr. Fredericks is alive,
Dr. Denk is dead (murdered that afternoon at Moxley's orders) and Dr.
Moxley is also dead, accidentally killed during a fight.

Okay, Moxley's death was unforeseeable by our heros and, once it happened,
irrevocable, since it occurred simultaneous to the shutdown of the time
loop.  But Denk's death that afternoon was _known_ to Thomas and Fredericks
as of early evening, and the fact that it wasn't part of the default
timeline (that is, the sequence of events that happen when Thomas doesn't
change anything) was known to Thomas... and yet Thomas and Fredericks went
ahead and tried to cancel the time loop _on that iteration_ anyway, and
succeeded, leaving Denk permanently dead.

Hmmm.  I can't help but have some problems with that.  Even though Thomas
wasn't criminally responsible for Denk's death by any stretch of the
imagination, it _did_ come about as a result of Thomas' attempt to fix the
universe, and it _could_ have been avoided if Thomas had aborted his
attempt to fix things up during that particular iteration and had simply
waited until 12:01 AM on Wednesday, bounced back to 7:35 Tuesday morning,
and tried again from scratch, this time taking more care to caution
Fredericks and Denk about Moxley's paranoia.

Was "one more trip around the hamster wheel" really too much of a price for
Thomas to pay to undo the death of a guy that he himself had said wasn't
such a bad guy once you get to know him?

William December Starr
wdstarr@world.std.com

------------------------------
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Date: 7 Jul 93 04:34:15 GMT
From: charlet@hubcap.clemson.edu (Charles E "Rick" Taylor IV)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

I didn't have to see it - it's lame.  What a senseless waste of footage.
Has anyone out there seen 12:01 - the short film?  *Much* better, IMHO.

Rick Taylor
charlet@hubcap.clemson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 11:47:22 GMT
From: sfl-request@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 12:01

No real spoilers here, just a comment: Even though a recurring theme in
science fiction, the time loop based plot was well done.  I've seen
Groundhog Day and the recent Star Trek NG plot based on a similar premise,
but 12:01 was still enjoyable.  Enough red herrings to keep me interested
up to the finale; and enough sight jokes to make the humorous portions
enjoyable.

Mike Ungerman
mikeu@pro-magic.oau.org

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 09:43:05 GMT
From: jkeegan@cs.ulowell.edu (Jeff Keegan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 12:01 (& 12:01pm  & related GroundHogDay comments)

Ok, I simply had to post concerning this whole issue. 

This might involve some spoilers, so SPOILER ALERT.

IF YOU DON'T WANT PARTS OF 12:01 OR Ground Hog Day RUINED, STOP READING
NOW!

  First of all, yes as many people have stated, 12:01 was a short 30 minute
film directed by Jonathan Heap a few years back.  It was actually called
12:01pm and was based on a short story of the same name (unfortunately I
don't have the author's name).  There was some contest called the Discovery
Program where a few finalists were picked out of hundreds of applicants to
direct their own 30 minute movie. These three were shown on Showtime a few
years ago.

  I considered myself very lucky to be able to catch this on tape, and I
still have a copy here (yet of very poor quality) that I show people from
time to time.  The 30 minute movie was much better than the movie on Fox,
without question.  However if you accept this before seeing Fox's version,
the new one can also be enjoyed and found to be interesting.  The Fox
version was also directed by Jonathan Heap, so I myself don't consider it a
"competition" between the two or anything. I see them as separate,
interesting stories.

  Knowing the reason that it was made (a contest in movie directing) I've
paid attention to little things about the directing done in the two
versions.  One scene I particularly liked in the new one was one of the
times everything bounced back, when we saw an image in high speed reverse
of what happened that day.

  When we'd seen 12:01pm a few years back, myself and a group of friends
who had seen it often thought about what it would be like if you were that
person (Myran Kessleman!, in the first one). With only an hour you're
really hindered (and always hungry too!  ouch!), but you could still do a
lot. You could see how far you can get from where you were in an hour
(remember: hit the cop on the corner, get his gun, flag down the guy in the
porsche around the corner, drive to the airport, etc), jump off sky
scrapers, and (after eventually going insane, if that's allowed within the
"independant-variable" consciousness deal) see what it's like to kill,
rape, etc..  So it was of great amusement to see Groundhog Day come out,
because we saw a lot of the fun ideas we'd thought up done in a movie!  It
was entertaining, but as I'm sure ANY of the people that saw 12:01pm (the
30 minute version) will agree, it was nothing compared to 12:01pm. Nor was
the 12:01 on Fox recently.  Amusing and interesting, but not even
comparable.

  I was glad when I saw Groundhog Day that they didn't try to explain it.
It would have been a pitiful explanation. If a viewer is going to accept
that time can bounce, they shouldn't waste movie time explaining it (in
Groundhog Day, which was mostly a comedy). I did however think that it was
interesting seeing SOME explanation in the new 12:01 different than the one
in 12:01pm (which was pretty lame - our universe collides with an
anti-matter universe.  So just HOW is this doctor at the institute supposed
to know about this?  And what kind of research is he doing that he comes to
a conclusion like "consciousness is an independent variable"??  Any of the
three have to be taken with a few grains of salt, but they were still fun.

  I agree with what someone posted before, in that one of my favorite
scenes was when he awoke in anger, got into the car, and got killed just
then on the road. I also loved little things like moving his chair into his
boss's office, dealing with her more harshly and humorously each time, his
increasingly-effective 'come-on' lines to the girl, etc..  I was also glad
to finally see someone in this situation (a time loop) ask the girl what
her favorite color was, her favorite rock bands, numbers, etc..  And a nice
well-thought-out explanation too!!!  "Look I'm going to tell you things you
won't believe, but then I'm going to back them up with facts...".

  Ok, bad points :
    1) I agree it was PITIFUL that he didn't wait another time through the
       loop to save the guy. At LEAST it wasn't when his FRIEND died, which
       I was afraid was going to be it.
    2) Anyone watched The Player recently?  The movie talks a lot about how
       Hollywood changes movies so we can have happy jolly endings and
       stars in our movies. That's how I felt about 12:01 (the new one).
       It was the Hollywood version, without the real (and more
       interesting) Myron Kessleman aspect, WITH the happy ending, WITH the
       active working relationship between the main character "his girl",
       and WITH a few murderers in a truck.  When I showed 12:01pm to
       friends, wasn't really because of the neat-time-story part. I
       thought mostly it was the ending. In a way he was right, Myron WAS
       God in a sense in that he was the only one who could change
       anything. Then in the last scene (I did say there were spoilers,
       didn't I?) after Myron shoots himself in the head, you see him
       appear on the street again with an almost-smile on his face, as if
       he were relieved. Everyone watching would invariably say something
       like "oh God, that's horrible. He can't even commit suicide". All of
       that feeling, and all of the empathy you had for the character and
       his situation, is lost in the new version.  That's why it's
       irritating hearing things like "this was stolen from Groundhog day
       or the Star Trek Next Generation episode", since it was out well
       before then.

    3) I don't care what anyone else says, but if I had a guy come up to me
       and tell me that I was going to be shot at 6:15 outside, I'd at
       least LOOK AROUND (though most probably hide), EVEN if I thought the
       guy was an idiot. It's really aggravating seeing such stupidity on
       TV/movies.

One last comment, since I've run on with this topic too long already.  In
12:01pm there is no explanation given for why it was JUST him, JUST Myron
Kessleman (sp?), that remembered.  I kind of liked that.  All we are told
is that an anti-matter universe collided with ours.  The fact that only
Myron remembered (and that "consciousness was an independent variable", as
we were told in the movie) kind of suggested the idea to me that MAYBE
(just maybe) Myron was the only one who knew for the people he saw, but
that maybe EVERYONE had their own little world that they thought only they
could perceive. Hey if consciousness is an independent variable from the
machinery of the universe, then our perception of the world is bound to be
affected, eh?  Anyway it was nice not completely knowing. This new version
was much more risky, since he inadvertantly could have stopped the reactor
on his own somehow (set fire to the building while partying or something,
who knows).  One might say it added to the suspense, but there WAS no
suspense since you realized this was going to be a happy ending where the
time-looping was resolved.  It's for this reason though that I actually
don't hate the new ending quite as much as I'd thought originally. They did
just what we've been saying for years since we saw 12:01pm - If it ever
stops, make sure it's not one of the times you told a cop to go to hell,
and not one of the times that you jumped off of the empire state building
to see what it was like. I did NOT expect him to be stupid enough to not
wait another one or two times through the loop. He ended up having to
explain all this %$#% to the police at the end (plus who knows what else),
which is DEFINITELY not what I expected, so in a way I'm glad to have been
surprised.  That still doesn't make up for the stupidity on the part of the
main guy that last time through though.

Jeff Keegan
jkeegan@cs.ulowell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 14:48:48 GMT
From: wainwl@aix.rpi.edu (Lou P. Wainwright)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

wdstarr@world.std.com (William December Starr) writes:
>I sort of liked it while I was watching it, but a bit less afterwards.
>Spoilers...
>(1) I think I understand that Dr. Thadius Moxley (Martin Landau as a mad
>scientist? *Martin Landau*?) wanted Dr. Lisa Fredericks killed - he
>thought she knew something that would incriminate him, even though she
>didn't yet realize it but, what was it?  Did we ever find out?

Not that I know of.  I have never figured out why she was killed in the
first time loop.

>(3) The Moral Problem.  Consider this: In the first iteration, the "real"
>way things happened before the time loop was formed, at the of the day Dr.
>Lisa Fredericks is dead, the victim of a murder ordered by Dr. Moxley, and
>both Moxley and Dr. Richard Denk, a sort of annoying guy but by no means a
>villain, are alive and well.  After our hero, Barry Thomas, gets through
>with things, about five or six iterations later, Dr. Fredericks is alive,
>Dr. Denk is dead (murdered that afternoon at Moxley's orders) and Dr.
>Moxley is also dead, accidentally killed during a fight.
>
>Okay, Moxley's death was unforeseeable by our heros and, once it happened,
>irrevocable, since it occurred simultaneous to the shutdown of the time
>loop.  But Denk's death that afternoon was _known_ to Thomas and
>Fredericks as of early evening, and the fact that it wasn't part of the
>default timeline (that is, the sequence of events that happen when Thomas
>doesn't change anything) was known to Thomas... and yet Thomas and
>Fredericks went ahead and tried to cancel the time loop _on that
>iteration_ anyway, and succeeded, leaving Denk permanently dead.
>
>Was "one more trip around the hamster wheel" really too much of a price
>for Thomas to pay to undo the death of a guy that he himself had said
>wasn't such a bad guy once you get to know him?

Actually, this kept me interested in the show at the end.  Since I had
taped it I had no idea when 2 hours would be up, and so I didn't know when
the last loop was going to be.  After Denk died I kept waiting for Barry to
realize that all he had to do was nothing and nothing would change, he
would wake up at 7:35 and could get it right.  I actually expected a speech
saying, "As much as I hate doing this, I will try again tomorrow to keep
Denk alive."  I was extremely disappointed that no comment was ever made
about it.  Similarly with his friend's death.  I immediately expected a
comment like, "Well, today is shot."

The comment a previous poster made about his little changes could cause the
bounce to stop even after his death, is a good one.  But I can easily
believe that Barry's character would not have thought of that.  So I
expected him to realize that he could just go one more day and get it
perfect, with no unnecessary deaths.

I liked the movie, but I actually was expecting a better ending.  Stupid,
considering the nature of the film, but my expectations were raised by a
good first 90 min.  I am also happy that they dealt more with the fact that
it would be incredibly frustrating to do the same day over once or twice.
I was glad to see that they tried to make that an important motivation,
although they could have demonstrated it better.

Lou Wainwright
wainwrig@cae.wisc.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 15:46:54 GMT
From: rjk@world.std.com (Robert J. Kolker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

Is it possible that each "spin of the hamster wheel" produced an alternate
time line. Thus *all* the outcomes are real.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 18:02:55 GMT
From: ericg@getafix.cs.uoregon.edu (eric leander gorr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

wdstarr@world.std.com (William December Starr) writes:
>I sort of liked it while I was watching it, but a bit less afterwards.
>Spoilers...
>(1) I think I understand that Dr. Thadius Moxley (Martin Landau as a mad
>scientist? *Martin Landau*?) wanted Dr. Lisa Fredericks killed - he
>thought she knew something that would incriminate him, even though she
>didn't yet realize it... but what was it?  Did we ever find out?

She found out that someone was illegally firing that machine...

>(2) For the life of me, I _still_ can't figure out where Moxley got those
>two killers-for-hire from... do world-class particle physicists generally
>have secret underworld connections, or did he look under "Thugs" in the
>Yellow Pages, or what?

When a project like that will make you both mega-rich and famous and you
have criminal intentions...you will find a way.  Also, there is no reason
to think that those two killers haven't been working with him for a while.

>(3) The Moral Problem.  Consider this: In the first iteration, the "real"
>way things happened before the time loop was formed, at the of the day Dr.
>Lisa Fredericks is dead, the victim of a murder ordered by Dr. Moxley, and
>both Moxley and Dr. Richard Denk, a sort of annoying guy but by no means a
>villain, are alive and well.  After our hero, Barry Thomas, gets through
>with things, about five or six iterations later, Dr. Fredericks is alive,
>Dr. Denk is dead (murdered that afternoon at Moxley's orders) and Dr.
>Moxley is also dead, accidentally killed during a fight.
>
>Okay, Moxley's death was unforeseeable by our heros and, once it happened,
>irrevocable, since it occurred simultaneous to the shutdown of the time
>loop.  But Denk's death that afternoon was _known_ to Thomas and
>Fredericks as of early evening, and the fact that it wasn't part of the
>default timeline (that is, the sequence of events that happen when Thomas
>doesn't change anything) was known to Thomas... and yet Thomas and
>Fredericks went ahead and tried to cancel the time loop _on that
>iteration_ anyway, and succeeded, leaving Denk permanently dead.

Remember, on each iteration something bad always happened.  I think the
point they were trying to make is that with all of the variables, it was
nearly impossible to get everything the way we think they should have been.

Eric Gorr
ericg@cs.uoregon.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 19:35:16 GMT
From: ar710@cleveland.freenet.edu (William G. Martin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 12:01 (Sci Fi -- Review w. Spoilers)

Count me among those pleasantly surprised by this film - I, too, expected
it to be far poorer than it turned out to be.

One aspect nobody has yet mentioned - it's a great argument against
"waiting periods" for gun purchases! :-) I kept telling the protagonist to
get armed; but this was California, and to buy a gun legally, he'd have to
initiate the purchase and then wait some days. He didn't have "days"!

As to the "defect" in the loss of Denk, that's all right - the character
was set up to be killed. Remember how a big deal was made about his
smoking?  Smokers are bad guys now, so it's all right that he's dead... :-)
(Or one could say that his smoking would have killed him anyway... :-)

And a name like "Denk" has to be that of a doomed character... It is so
uneuphonious and grating a sound... :-)

I found the way that the hero's efforts kept getting thwarted, such as has
been theorized by time-travel SF that "the time stream tries to keep to its
original course despite the efforts of those trying to alter it", made the
movie much more interesting. It might have been even more interesting if it
had been implied that he'd been trying for hundreds of times, not just a
half-dozen or so...

Think of how therapeutic this could be, even if frustrating; he could have
butchered his offensive neighbors and their rotten brats in all sorts of
interesting and elaborate ways, and slaughtered and/or tortured his foul
boss in many and varied fashions, before devoting himself to rectifying
Lisa's murder and undoing the time loop.

Will

------------------------------
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Date: 14 Jul 93 15:32:45 GMT
From: HART@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu ("Michael S. Hart")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Edgar Rice Burroughs.

Project Gutenberg has released the first four Mars books and is starting on
the Tarzan series, and plans to release all his works as they come in
Public Domain.

Here is a general blurb about Project Gutenberg, your readers may want to
get the files for themselves.

       The trend of library policy is clearly toward
       the ideal of making all information available
       without delay to all people.

The Software Toolworks Illustrated Encyclopedia (TM)
(c) 1990, 1991 Grolier Electronic Publishing, Inc.

Thank you for your consideration.

Michael S. Hart
Professor of Electronic Text
Executive Director of Project Gutenberg Etext
Illinois Benedictine College,
Lisle, IL 60532
hart@uiucvmd.bitnet 
hart@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 04:20:38 GMT
From: doom@elaine36.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Edgar Rice Burroughs

I got around to reading a few Burrough's books only a few years back (you
want to know why? I was in a class taught by John McCarthy, and he asked us
if anyone had read any of them.  I almost said yes, because I felt like I
knew all about them, but I stopped myself.  None of the younger folk had
read any of them).  Can't say I was terribly impressed by them, though you
wouldn't expect I would be. The one thing I thought was really funny was
John Carter's rather relative sense of ethics.  When the bad guys sneak up
on him, they're dastardly cowards, but when he needs to sneak up on the bad
guys...

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 06:53:39 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: James Branch Cabell

		 Belated Reviews:  James Branch Cabell

James Branch Cabell wrote over fifty books between the 1910s and the 1950s.
Most of them tie into his ambitious fantasy cycle about Manuel the
Redeemer, a thirteenth-century pigherd who rose to become a count, and his
descendants.  His books are ambitious, literate, imaginative, playful -
needless to say, most of them weren't selling very well.  Luck came
ironically disguised as the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice,
which had him hailed into court on obscenity charges for his publication of
"Jurgen", in 1919.  (I don't believe "Jurgen" has been out of print since.)
The resulting notoriety made Cabell a best-selling author for a while, and
when it eventually died down, it left behind people who knew and
appreciated Cabell's work.

I'm going to confess straight off that I'm not a proper Cabellian: The true
Cabellian has hunted down and read his obscure works as well as his better
known ones.  Aside from "Jurgen", I've only read the group of six books
reprinted by Del Rey about twenty years ago.  Cabell's best books are
"Jurgen", "Figures of Earth", and "The Silver Stallion".  (You should try
one of them.  They may be read in any order.)  If you like those, try the
other books in that set, "The High Place" (**), "The Cream of the Jest"
(**+), "Something About Eve" (**), and "Domnei" (*).  If you like *those*,
you too can become a true Cabellian: If bookstores fail you, there's always
the modern miracle of interlibrary loans.

"Jurgen" (***+) is my favorite of Cabell's books.  It begins with good
intentions: Jurgen, a middle-aged pawnbroker with a poetic flare, finds
reason to praise the Devil at length (more to irk the monk with whom he
argues than out of conviction), and the Devil tries to show his gratitude
by carrying off his shrew of a wife.  Jurgen appreciates the thought, but
feels it his duty to rescue her.  Armed with a rejuvenated body, the wisdom
of age, and a gorgeous shirt, he makes his way through a world of myth,
both Christian and Pagan.  (Maybe I should qualify the comment about
wisdom.  Would you accept a shirt from a centaur named Nessus?)  A certain
equanimity, a sense of proportion, see him through his travels.

The universe this high comedy describes is a droll one, ruled by beings who
are very powerful but, not necessarily very bright.  Jurgen himself
achieves the fantasies of youth - Guenevere and Helen of Troy, a crown,
even a papacy of sorts but, being a middle-aged pawnbroker at heart, he is
unable to take these fantasies seriously enough to lose himself in them.
He spends time in heaven and time in hell (readers of the comic book
"Sandman" will recognize Cabell's influence) and finds that both are well
enough in their own ways.  (My favorite part of the book is the manner in
which he manages to travel from hell to heaven without, as it were, a visa,
by virtue of a good understanding of How Things Work.)

"Figures of Earth" (***+) tells the story of Manuel, the swineherd, who
rises to become Count Manuel of Poictesme, in thirteenth-century France,
and eventually Manuel the Redeemer.  The motto on his coat of arms is
"Mundus Vult Decipi" - the world wishes to be deceived.  It's appropriate.
Manuel himself doesn't need to do much deceiving.  Indeed, he's a
remarkably passive hero.  He does as he is told, he goes where he is sent,
his actual loves don't seem to touch him very deeply.  But the world takes
itself seriously, and insists upon casting him in an appropriately heroic
role.

"The Silver Stallion" (***+) follows "Figures of Earth" though it doesn't
hurt to read it first.  After Manuel's death or disappearance (only the
young Jurgen saw him go, and he got thrashed for telling tales) Manuel's
subordinates are summoned by Horvendile and sent a-questing.  (Horvendile
is either the power behind the greatest powers in the universe or a minor
meddler.  Cabell provides support for both interpretations.)  This book
follows the several adventures of these Lords.  Over time the absent Manuel
himself acquires a mythic significance which many find convenient to
accept, some (as we are told at the start of the book) sincerely, some from
policy, some as a joke, some because it seemed like a good idea at the
time.

I'm going to end this review with a digression about Tolkien, which may
seem an odd way to end a review of Cabell.  People who grew up reading
modern fantasy tend not to realize how different it is from pre-Tolkien
fantasy, or how much 95% of the fantasy they've read owes to Tolkien.
(Peter David has a wonderful anecdote of hearing a kid in a bookstore tell
his friend not to bother with "Lord of the Rings" because "it's a Terry
Brooks ripoff.")

The best-selling fantasies today are almost all set in a homogenized,
generic, pseudo-medieval world.  Cabell's fantasies, like those of William
Morris, of Lord Dunsany, of many of their contemporaries (not all, but I
don't want to interrupt a perfectly good peroration just to get the facts
straight), were rooted in the middle ages.  There's a difference.  They
were written by people who grew up with Mallory and Arthur, Ariosto and
Roland, rather than with Tolkien and Gygax.  (That Cabell's books play off
of the earlier conventions doesn't make this less true.)

If you're newly come to the works of the earlier fantasists, and they're
not what you've come to expect of fantasy, give them a chance.  In one
respect you may find them dry and unimaginative, lacking in the clever
novelties that distinguish modern fantasies from each other.  At the same
time, they draw upon a rich cultural continuity which too many readers know
only at second or third hand.  You may also find the characters somewhat
shallow: They don't spend much time emoting, overcoming angst or childhood
traumas, or achieving triumph through self-knowledge.  Is this bad?  I'm
inclined to acknowledge the fact that conventions change, and enjoy the
older conventions, at least as a change of pace.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 14:30:02 GMT
From: jim@legato.ecology.uga.edu (James P. H. Fuller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: James Branch Cabell

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> I'm going to confess straight off that I'm not a proper Cabellian: The
> true Cabellian has hunted down and read his obscure works as well as his
> better known ones.

   I'm not either but I did once pick up the book of short stories,
_Chivalry_, and thought is was first rate.  (_Gallantry_ distinctly less
good.)

> (Peter David has a wonderful anecdote of hearing a kid in a bookstore
> tell his friend not to bother with "Lord of the Rings" because "it's a
> Terry Brooks ripoff.")

   Did this really happen, I mean really for true?  It bears strong family
resemblance to the certified Urban Legend about the kid in the record store
who holds up a reissue CD and chirps "Hey, look, John Lennon and Paul
McCartney were in a group together once."

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 02:48:49 GMT
From: curmp@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Marc Phillips)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke "City and the Stars"/"After the Fall of Night"

I have a question for Clarke fans.  Was "City and The Stars" a re-work of
"After the Fall of Night".  I've read both (I have "Beyond the Fall of
Night" with Gregory Benford) and enjoyed both because of Clarke's
incredible style.  Although "City and The Stars" seemed more developed the
overall works seemed the same.  I'd appreciate e-mail about this.

Thanks in advance.

R. Marc Phillips

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 13:24:39 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke "City and the Stars"/"After the Fall of Night"

curmp@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Marc Phillips) writes:
>I have a question for Clarke fans.  Was "City and The Stars" a re-work of
>"After the Fall of Night".  I've read both (I have "Beyond the Fall of
>Night" with Gregory Benford) and enjoyed both because of Clarke's
>incredible style.  Although "City and The Stars" seemed more developed the
>overall works seemed the same.  I'd appreciate e-mail about this.

As I understand it, it was the other way around - _After the Fall of Night_
(uh, wasn't it _Against the Fall of Night_?) was a re-work of _City and the
Stars_.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 11:45:58 GMT
From: engp3010@leonis.nus.sg (Soh Kam Yung)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke "City and the Stars"/"After the Fall of Night"

Marc Phillips (curmp@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu) wrote:
>I have a question for Clarke fans.  Was "City and The Stars" a re-work of
>"After the Fall of Night".  I've read both (I have "Beyond the Fall of
>Night" with Gregory Benford) and enjoyed both because of Clarke's
>incredible style.  Although "City and The Stars" seemed more developed the
>overall works seemed the same.  I'd appreciate e-mail about this.

Yes, _The City and the Stars_ is an expanded version of _Against (not
After) the Fall of Night_.

Clarke once wondered which version would survive the years. I think he was
pleasantly surprised to find both versions still popular and discussed by
readers.

Soh Kam Yung
engp3010@leonis.nus.sg    +

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 14:20:03 GMT
From: M.J.Jennings@taylor.amtp.cam.ac.uk (Michael Jennings)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke "City and the Stars"/"After the Fall of Night"

> As I understand it, it was the other way around - _After the Fall of
> Night_ (uh, wasn't it _Against the Fall of Night_?) was a re-work of
> _City and the Stars_.

   It was Against the Fall of Night yes. However, The City and the Stars
was definitely the later version. (Clarke describes the development of the
story in the introduction to the volume 'The Lion of Comarre and Against
the Fall of Night' which is probably now out of print). Apparently he wrote
a number of versions of the story over a period of years, two of which made
it into print. (The City and the Stars has the distinction of being the
first sf novel I ever read, and is very special to me for that reason (also
because it's a great read))

Michael

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 16:16:26 GMT
From: pcp2g@karma.astro.virginia.edu (Unshaved Heart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Clarke's "Hammer of God"

Hey, has anyone out there read Arthur C. Clarke's "The Hammer of God",
which just came out in hardback? It sounds just like "Lucifer's Hammer",
even to the title! I was wondering if this is a rehash, or if it does
something different enough to make it worth the effort to go to the library
and check it out!

Phil Plait
pcp2g@virginia.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 14:42:19 GMT
From: cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Can Someone Explain End of "2061"

Ok, I just finished reading 2061 by Clarke. I have NOT read the first two
books although I have been a fan of the films as long as I have known.  Can
someone explain the end to me? I don't want to sound stupid... I got the
reference to "Fountains of paradise," no problems there. What I didn't get
was the comment by Bowman that they only had 1000 years before Europa's
winter. Does this have to do with the life span of Lucifer? I got confused
because on the last page they say Lucifer is shining and then it says it
isn't (it mentions something along the lines of "man sees the night sky
[full of stars] he hadn't seen in one thousand years"). If Lucifer fades,
won't the Europans die? And why did the monolith in UN plaza reactivate...
Has the Earth become only a nature reserve now that the ring around the
world has been built? I am sure I am missing some subtle detail that I
fouling me up. =) Or maybe I am just dense...

Awaiting Enlightenment... 

Mandeep Singh Chadha
Department of Chemistry
University of Tulsa
cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 15:51:57 GMT
From: u1j64@keele.ac.uk (Howie T)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Clarke's "Hammer of God"

(pcp2g@karma.astro.Virginia.EDU) wrote:
>Hey, has anyone out there read Arthur C. Clarke's "The Hammer of God",
>which just came out in hardback? It sounds just like "Lucifer's Hammer",
>even to the title! I was wondering if this is a rehash, or if it does
>something different enough to make it worth the effort to go to the
>library and check it out!

 I Bought and Read 'The Hammer of God'. Yes, you are right, it not only
sounds like Lucifer's hammer, it basically is !
 Clarke acknowledges this at the end of the book, and also mentions several
other books which he has plagiarized. 
 On the whole, I thought it was very good, since it is back to Clarke's old
style of writing the science first, and very little characterisation. The
ending is fairly predictable (no spoilers) but certainly doesn't detract
from the book.
 My recommendation is: unless you are a die-hard Clarke fan (like me) you
might be wise to leave it until it comes out in trade paperback, but is
worthwhile obtaining eventually !

H. Tomlinson
u1j64@keele.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 13:38:04 GMT
From: geoffb@coos.dartmouth.edu (Thumper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: War Against the Chtorr

I finally got some spare time (courtesy of the flu) and sat down with all 4
books.

The interview at the end of book 4 was very upsetting. 7 books minimum???

I hope Gerrold is a healthy person. If this series doesn't get finished
I'll be very upset.

Geoff
geoffb@Dartmouth.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 14:14:21 GMT
From: rgasch@nl.oracle.com (Robert Gasch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: War Against the Chtorr

Could someone maybe post the titles of the individual books??

Thanks.

Robert

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 18:48:57 GMT
From: sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: War Against the Chtorr

Robert Gasch (rgasch@nl.oracle.com) wrote:
>Could someone maybe post the titles of the individual books??

I hope I get this right:

A Matter For Men
A Day For Damnation
A Rage For Revenge
A Season For Slaughter

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 07:35:36 GMT
From: kline@cs.arizona.edu (Nick Kline)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Stasheff's A Company of Stars

Has anyone read Christopher Stasheff's "A Company of Stars"?

It's an interesting book in a style similar to his "Wizard" books.  If you
like those, you'd like this one.  It has a protagonist similar to his
wizard's books: a martial art's trained "nice guy" with not too much
confidence, and not too much life experience...

I found it enjoyable, if not too deep reading.

This book is billed as "Book One of Starship Troupers".  Have any other
books come out in the series?

It was published in September 1991.

Nick

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 14:18:50 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Stasheff's A Company of Stars

The second book in the _Starship Troupers_ series, WE OPEN ON VENUS, will
be published in March of 1994.  The third and final volume, A SLIGHT
DETOUR, will be out later in the year, probably August.  In the meantime,
Del Rey will be publishing another Wizard book: THE WITCH DOCTOR in
February '94 in hardcover and December '94 in paperback.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 E. 50th St.
NY, NY   10022
ekh@panix.com
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Harrison (2 msgs) & Henderson (8 msgs) &
                     Kress & Thomson (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 13:24:34 GMT
From: tvalesky@mason1.gmu.edu (Tom Valesky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Harry Harrison: What gives?

I am a big fan of Harry Harrison's. I loved the Stainless Steel Rat,
Deathworld, the 'Eden' books, To The Stars, etc..  But what has he been up
to lately? The Bill the Galactic Hero series, 'co-authored' with others,
which, IMHO, sucks like a Dirt Devil.

Is he actually writing these books, or is he merely lending his name to
someone else's (bad) work? If he's not writing them, what is he up to?

The sad thing is that I know that they'll suck, yet I buy them anyway,
hoping against hope that I will be pleasantly surprised.

Tom Valesky

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 05:38:07 GMT
From: pkeller@sam.math.ethz.ch (Philipp Keller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Harry Harrison: What gives?

tvalesky@mason1.gmu.edu (Tom Valesky) writes:
> I am a big fan of Harry Harrison's. I loved the Stainless Steel Rat,
> Deathworld, the 'Eden' books, To The Stars, etc.. But what has he been up
> to lately? The Bill the Galactic Hero series, 'co-authored' with others,
> which, IMHO, sucks like a Dirt Devil.
> 
> Is he actually writing these books, or is he merely lending his name to
> someone else's (bad) work? If he's not writing them, what is he up to?
> 
> The sad thing is that I know that they'll suck, yet I buy them anyway,
> hoping against hope that I will be pleasantly surprised.

I don't think that things stand so bad Harry Harrison.  I liked 'The Turing
Option' which he wrote with Marvin Minsky.  It was real good hard SF. A few
weeks ago 'The Hammer and the Cross' came out, written with the historian
Tom Shippey.  It was a nice alternative world novel (although it was a bit
gory for my tastes). These books are not comparable to the terrible 'Bill
the Galactic Hero' series which I just couldn't read.  But I am convinced
that David Bischoff was responsible for them, there wasn't much of Harrison
in them.

Philipp Keller

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 16:44:15 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Zenna Henderson

		     Belated Reviews:  Zenna Henderson

I'd been meaning to cover Zenna Henderson, and since there's been so much
discussion of her stories recently, this might be a good time for it.
Naturally, I'll be duplicating much of what's already been posted.

Zenna Henderson is another of those authors with a small but special body
of work.  In her case, it's four anthologies and change worth of short
stories written in the fifties, sixties, and seventies.  Her writing is
fairly consistent: If you sample any of her anthologies and like what you
find, you'll probably like all of them.  They're good enough, and different
enough, that if you haven't read any of her stories before, you should give
them a try.

The cover art on my copy of "Pilgrimage" is appropriate - a vaguely
American-Gothic-like setting, with a space ship in the background.  Her
stories play themselves out (with a few exceptions) in rural or small-town
America, in the world of back roads and one-room school-houses.  Zenna
Henderson's stories are almost completely devoid of melodrama, of villains,
of violence: People living their lives as best they can are more than
capable of providing themselves and each other with all the troubles and
challenges an author could need.

There's a low-key but constant spiritual dimension to Henderson's writing.
This is something science fiction has trouble with: It tends to either
ignore religion completely, to feature characters whose entire lives
revolve around their faiths, or to be *about* religion.  Henderson opts for
the more mundane picture of people who take faith for granted, but don't go
through life making a fuss about it.

So who says aliens have to land in Washington and time-travellers have to
land on the Titanic?  Henderson's low-key approach to science fiction works
just fine.  She's no stylist (she has the occasional bad habit of making a
subtle point and then driving it home with a sledge hammer), but she has a
way of focusing a story on just a few people and making what happens to
them matter.

About half her stories are about the "People".  Early in this century a
space ship, fleeing a dying planet, crashed.  Most of the survivors,
essentially human, but possessing psychic powers, made a life for
themselves, quietly, unobtrusively, cautiously.  Others were scattered
during the crash, and had to live alone among Earth's people.  Most of
these stories are collected in two fixup novels (anthologies with a framing
story added).

"Pilgrimage" (****-) is probably the better place to start.  It consists of
half a dozen stories about the People, and the various adjustments they've
made to fit into their new world.  My favorite stories from this book are
the first two.  "Ararat" introduces the People, in a story about a village
of telepaths and telekinetics who must keep their secret from the new
teacher.  "Gilead" is the story of two half-breeds who don't know that
there are others of their kind, and must learn to cope with their
abilities.

The second People anthology, "The People: No Different Flesh" (***+), fills
out much of the missing background.  I didn't enjoy it as much (though
"Shadow on the Moon", about an old man desperate to get to the moon, and a
couple of kids who just might be able to help, is my favorite People
story).  But if you enjoyed the first anthology, you'll enjoy the second
one.

"Pilgrimage" spawned a disappointing telefilm titled "The People", with
William Shatner miscast as a member of the cast.  It's based primarily upon
"Pottage" - the most depressing story in "Pilgrimage" with bits and pieces
from the other stories.  Except for the melodramatic and improbable
villains, the children's movie "Escape to Witch Mountain" does a much
better job of capturing the spirit of the stories.  I don't recall any
attribution to Henderson's stories, but I'd be very surprised if they
didn't inspire that movie.

Zenna Henderson's other short stories appear in two other anthologies -
"Holding Wonder" (***+) and "The Anything Box" (***+).  (The rating system
doesn't work that well for anthologies.  These books contain a few
excellent stories, more good stories, and virtually no bad ones.)  They
include another People story ("The Indelible Kind", in "Holding Wonder"),
but some of the others are more memorable.  There's "The Closest School",
about some law- abiding aliens who send their daughter to start grade one.
(Some people can be open-minded about color, and still want to draw the
line at purple.)  There's "The Taste of Aunt Sophronia", about a low-tech
solution to a high- tech plague.  "Subcommittee" is about an interstellar
peace conference that isn't going well, and bored children on both sides.
There's "Walking Aunt Daid": Aunt Daid got her name when great-great-grampa
remarked that she should have been dead a long time ago.  "The Last Step"
is about an unlikeable teacher who makes a bad mistake.

You see the pattern, of course.  Stories about children, stories about
school, stories about people in very ordinary situations, encountering or
living with the extraordinary.  It's a quiet kind of science fiction, and a
pleasant change of pace.

A number of later stories haven't been anthologized yet.  "Thrumthing and
Out" (F&SF, 10/72), "Katie-Mary's Trip" (F&SF, 1/75 - my introduction to
the notion that Zenna Henderson could write a bad story), "The First
Stroke" (F&SF, 10/77), "Tell Us a Story" (F&SF, 10/80), "There Was a
Garden", in "Cassandra Rising" (1978, edited by Alice Laurance), and
"Old... As a Garment" in "Speculations" (1982, edited by Isaac Asmov and
Alice Laurance).  (So much bibliography's been posted lately, it would be
churlish not to use some of it. :)

(Actually, someone posted recently that there is a British anthology titled
"The People Collection", which includes the previously anthologized People
stories and "Katie-Mary's Trip".  It was also said to include "Incident
After" and "The Walls" - two stories from "Holding Wonder" which I've
never thought of as being People stories, and not "Tell Us a Story.")

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 21:37:06 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Zenna Henderson

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Zenna Henderson is another of those authors with a small but special body
>of work.  In her case, it's four anthologies and change worth of short
>stories. . .

*sigh*  I suspect I'm fighting a losing battle here, but...

Properly speaking, an "anthology" is a book containing stories by more than
one writer, or stories by one writer assembled by someone else.  Books like
"Pilgrimage" and "Holding Wonder" are properly called "collections."

They *are* good books, though...

>Except for the melodramatic and improbable villains, the children's movie
>"Escape to Witch Mountain" does a much better job of capturing the spirit
>of the stories.  I don't recall any attribution to Henderson's stories,
>but I'd be very surprised if they didn't inspire that movie.

Well, no.  It was based on the young-adult novel ESCAPE TO WITCH MOUNTAIN,
by Alexander Key.  (Or was that Ted Key? :*) ) It's apparently in print, at
$1.75.

>Actually, someone posted recently that there is a British anthology titled
>"The People Collection", which includes the previously anthologized People
>stories and "Katie-Mary's Trip"...

Also, the nice people at New England Science Fiction Association appear to
have an all-the-People-stories anthology in the works, though not for a
year or two.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 22:06:24 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Zenna Henderson

>>Except for the melodramatic and improbable villains, the children's movie
>>"Escape to Witch Mountain" does a much better job of capturing the spirit
>>of the stories.  I don't recall any attribution to Henderson's stories,
>>but I'd be very surprised if they didn't inspire that movie.
>
>Well, no.  It was based on the young-adult novel ESCAPE TO WITCH MOUNTAIN,
>by Alexander Key.  (Or was that Ted Key? :*) ) It's apparently in print,
>at $1.75.

Alexander Key is correct.  Also the author of _The Forgotten Door_, a
wonderful sf juvenile very much in the spirit of Zenna Henderson.  I think
Scholastic Book Services prints all (or at least most) of Key's books.

When I was in elementary school, we went to see a play production of _The
Forgotten Door_ that the local community college put on.  I have no idea if
they did the adaptation themselves, or what.  Fairly well done, considering
its limitations.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 03:25:41 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Zenna Henderson

djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes):
>>...the children's movie "Escape to Witch Mountain" does a much better job
>>of capturing the spirit of the stories.  I don't recall any attribution
>>to Henderson's stories, but I'd be very surprised if they didn't inspire
>>that movie.
>
>Well, no.  It was based on the young-adult novel ESCAPE TO WITCH MOUNTAIN,
>by Alexander Key.  (Or was that Ted Key? :*) ) It's apparently in print,
>at $1.75.

I always assumed that the book was a novelization of the movie, since the
copy I read included pictures from the movie.  Of course, it could have
been a later edition.

(Wow, I didn't know there *were* any books still in print at $1.75!)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 07:11:28 GMT
From: cc697@cleveland.freenet.edu (Eric Oppen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Location of "People" stories by Henderson

As I recall (it's been YEARS since I read any of these stories, so I'm
relying on my memory) Henderson never said just where the People's two
villages on Earth were, but from clues I found in the stories, I would have
said somewhere in the Arizona-New Mexico area.

The plant life mentioned (such as manzanitas) is endemic to the
southwestern deserts, and the town of Soccoro is mentioned several times,
and (again as I recall) is the closest "big town" to where the People live.
The only Soccoro I can remember finding was in the AZ-NM area (and I'm just
a bit hazy on the spelling, but I remember it means something like "Help
me!" in Spanish.)

Except for the Peoples' special powers, the stories could have been written
by a regionalist writer very easily.  Henderson taught school in that area
for a while, according to an earlier reposting of her obituary from LOCUS.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 12:38:30 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Zenna Henderson

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)  writes:
>(Actually, someone posted recently that there is a British anthology
>titled "The People Collection", which includes the previously anthologized
>People stories and "Katie-Mary's Trip".  It was also said to include
>"Incident After" and "The Walls" - two stories from "Holding Wonder"
>which I've never thought of as being People stories, and not "Tell Us a
>Story.")

That is correct (with the book in front of him).  "Incident After" is a
sort-of People story (but is strange and doesn't seem to fit in the same
universe).  "Katie-Mary's Trip" and "The Walls" don't seem to me to be
about the People.

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 06:59:42 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Zenna Henderson

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton):
>That is correct (with the book in front of him).  "Incident After" is a
>sort-of People story (but is strange and doesn't seem to fit in the same
>universe).  "Katie-Mary's Trip" and "The Walls" don't seem to me to be
>about the People.

"Katie-Mary's Trip" *is* a People story, except that the People connection
is only made at the very end.  Not one of her better efforts.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 17:49:50 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Location of "People" stories by Henderson

>The only Soccoro I can remember finding was in the AZ-NM area (and I'm
>just a bit hazy on the spelling, but I remember it means something like
>"Help me!" in Spanish.)

Well, it means "help."  And my guess is that somewhere in the vicinity
there is, or was, a church dedicated to Nuestra Sen~ora del Socorro
Perpetual, Our Lady of Perpetual Help.  (The Virgin Mary has a lot of
titles, some of them so poetic as to be quite fanciful, and they turn up as
some way-out placenames.)

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 02:45:18 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: hunted superior mutants (was Beggars in Spain)

DARIN@comsys.byu.edu ("Darin L. Stewart") writes:
>I just started reading Kress' "Beggars in Spain" and have been enjoying it
>so far.  It does, however, remind me of a series I read (early eighties I
>think) called the "Earth Song" trilogy, by Webb (Sharon?).  Same basic
>premise of children becoming immortal through genetic tampering and then
>becoming hated/hunted etc.  It's been to long for me to remember the
>details of the Earth Song series, but I'm wondering if Kress isn't a
>little guilty of intellectual plagiarism here.  Anybody remember this
>trilogy"

If Kress is guilty of "intellectual plagiarism", so is Webb.  Olaf
Stapledon's _Odd John_ much predates both - and Stapledon probably didn't
originate the idea.  See also "The Food of the Gods" by H. G. Wells, though
Wells used nutrition rather than genetics.

And if the idea was new to you when you read _Earth Song_, then you have a
LOT of Fifties SF to catch up on.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 16:55:17 GMT
From: jmmacek@netcom.com (Mr. Macek?)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Virtual Girl_, by Amy Thomson

Anyone else heard about this book?  I just finished it, and I quite enjoyed
it.  The publishing history is Ace, August 1993; and it is in paperback.

Anyway, anyone know anything about the author?  Is this her first novel?

James Macek
jmmacek@netcom.com
gt7642a@prism.gatech.edu
plonker@yoyo.com.bs     

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 05:13:46 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Virtual Girl_, by Amy Thomson

jmmacek@netcom.com (Mr. Macek?) writes:
>Anyway, anyone know anything about the author?  Is this her first novel?

She's written some short stuff. it's her first novel, something she's
worked on for a long time (I remember having Dim Sum with her at the
infamous Westercon XXXX in Oakland and hearing about parts of it). Former
Clarionite, lives in the Pacific Northwest, and a really neat lady.

Also used to do the short fiction reviews for Locus. When she burned out,
it's never quite been as good.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			 Books - Le Guin (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 15:20:41 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

seurer@rchland.vnet.ibm.com (Bill Seurer) writes:
>jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear) writes:
>> [...] Ugh.  Several times in the past month or so I have come across
>> references about the last Earthsea book, _Tehanu_.  Almost all of them
>> have been negative.  Am I the only one who enjoyed the book? [...]
>
>Well, maybe it was a good book.  But it wasn't a good EARTHSEA book.  I
>was expecting something at least similar in style to the earlier ones.
>That's why I was disappointed.

I think that 'Tehanu' is the best of the Earthsea books, and quite possibly
my favourite novel of Le Guin's (I have a lot of affection for 'Always
Coming Home' but I don't think that it really counts as a novel).

'Tehanu' is deliberately different in tone from the earlier Earthsea novels
(as one would hope, given the length of time Le Guin had between them in
which to improve her writing).  It is the work of a more experienced, more
mature writer, but it is not, I think, meant to be a sequel in the
conventional sense, but more of a commentary on the earlier work.  If its
concerns are different, this is because it reflects the change in
priorities and perceptions of its author.  'Tehanu' is filled with
resonances to its ancestors: characters from the earlier novels return -
Ged, Tenar, Ogion, Lebannen - but they are changed, or our perception of
them has changed.
 
One major change that has taken place in Le Guin's writing between 'The
Farthest Shore' and 'Tehanu' is a development of her feminist
consciousness.  In her articles about her early, unconscious-raised
fiction, there seems to be a regret over the mistakes she made, but an
unwillingness to revise old work.  She regrets using the masculine pronoun
to describe her androgynes in 'The Left Hand of Darkness' ('I dislike
invented pronouns less than the so-called generic pronoun he/him/his, which
does in fact exclude women from discourse'), she regrets her acceptance
that men are leaders and doers and movers, and I think she regrets her
unthinking use of a male-dominated society in the Earthsea novels.  Early
on in 'A Wizard of Earthsea', we get:
 
"There is a saying on Gont, Weak as woman's magic, and there is another
saying, Wicked as woman's magic.  Now the witch of Ten Alders was no black
sorceress, nor did she ever meddle with the high arts of traffic with Old
Powers; but being an ignorant woman among ignorant folk, she often used her
crafts to foolish and dubious ends.  She knew nothing of the Balance and
the Pattern which the true wizard knows and serves... Much of her lore was
rubbish and humbug, nor did she know the true spells from the false."
 
In Earthsea, men are wizards, wise and powerful, and women are witches,
ugly and ignorant.  Men are concerned with the great matters of politics
and wizardry, and women are shut out.  Only on Atuan do women have power,
and there the priestesses are ignorant followers of a false religion, under
the control of their king.  Terry Pratchett was incensed enough by this to
use Earthsea as the inspiration for his 'Equal Rites'.  How, Le Guin now
wonders, could she have been accepted this, been an unwitting collaborator
in such misogyny?  'Tehanu' is suffused with a great anger; anger that
women can be treated like this, and worse, that they can collaborate in
their own marginalisation.  'I am often very angry, as a woman,' she has
written, 'My feminist anger is an element in, a part of, the rage and fear
that possess me when I face what we are all doing to each other, to the
Earth, and to the hope of liberty and life.'  'Tehanu' is, then, a chance
to redeem the mistakes of 'A Wizard of Earthsea', or (better) a chance to
say the things she didn't know how to say in the earlier books.
 
Thus the protagonist is a woman, Tenar, ex-priestess of Atuan, the White
Lady who had brought the ring of Erreth-Akbe to Havnor.  She has married a
farmer on Gont, and while Ged became Archmage and saved the world, she has
farmed the land, raised two children, and is now a prosperous widow.  The
background is one of growing evil and lawlessness, the effect of Cob's
opening of the door to the land of the dead (in 'The Farthest Shore', which
'Tehanu' follows without a break).  Tenar's life is disturbed when she
rescues a child, Therru, who has been raped, thrown into a fire and
abandoned, and then by the arrival of Ged, borne on the back of a dragon
from his last triumph, weary and stripped of his power.
 
When compared with the previous Earthsea novels, the change in focus is
dramatic and complete.  'Tehanu' is concerned with simple things, ordinary
people trying to live ordinary lives in the face of hardship and adversity.
Trying to live well, trying to protect a child from harm, these are as
important as, and as difficult as saving the world.  This is the wisdom
that Ged learns, not without difficulty, from Tenar: how to be human as
well as mage.  'Tehanu' is a mature book, though its philosophy seems at
times even more hopeless even than 'The Farthest Shore', but in the end
redemption and hope is offered.

Gareth Rees
gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 23:21:54 GMT
From: burstein@waskosim.berkeley.edu (Andy Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk writes:
>seurer@rchland.vnet.ibm.com (Bill Seurer) writes:
>>Well, maybe it was a good book.  But it wasn't a good EARTHSEA book.  I
>>was expecting something at least similar in style to the earlier ones.
>>That's why I was disappointed.
>
>'Tehanu' is deliberately different in tone from the earlier Earthsea
>novels (as one would hope, given the length of time Le Guin had between
>them in which to improve her writing).  It is the work of a more
>experienced, more mature writer, but it is not, I think, meant to be a
>sequel

I agree, and I'd like to amplify this point.  I think the original Earthsea
Trilogy is a "young adult" novel (in no way am I using this label as a
pejorative!)  It's about young people coming to grips with themselves as
they grow up and discover their new powers.  Tehanu is a "middle age"
novel: it's about middle aged people coming to grips with themselves as
they grow old and lose their accustomed powers.

>One major change that has taken place in Le Guin's writing between 'The
>Farthest Shore' and 'Tehanu' is a development of her feminist
>consciousness.  In her articles about her early, unconscious-raised
>fiction, there seems to be a regret over the mistakes she made, but an
>unwillingness to revise old work.  She regrets using the masculine pronoun
>to describe her androgynes in 'The Left

[many good examples deleted]

Although I agree with your point, I don't think the shift to a more
feminist perspective is what makes Tehanu so different from the first three
books.  If Le Guin released a new version of Earthsea with all the male
characters made into females and the females into males, I think it would
still be the same story because the Earthsea books really weren't about
gender roles (IMHO).  If, however, you made all the characters in Earthsea
40 years older, you'd wind up with Tehanu 1/2 8-)

Andy Burstein
burstein@zabriskie.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 02:03:36 GMT
From: bls101@keating.anu.edu.au (Barbara LaScala)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees) writes:
>'Tehanu' is deliberately different in tone from the earlier Earthsea
> novels (as one would hope, given the length of time Le Guin had between
> them in which to improve her writing).  It is the work of a more
> experienced, more mature writer, but it is not, I think, meant to be a
> sequel in the conventional sense, but more of a commentary on the earlier
> work.  If its concerns are different, this is because it reflects the
> change in priorities and perceptions of its author.

I'm another person who dislikes 'Tehanu'.  It is very different in tone
from the earlier Earthsea books but it doesn't read to me like it is the
work of a more mature and experienced writer.  In fact I think it is a
badly written book.  It struck me as a very heavy-handed exercise in
political correctness.  I wish I hadn't read it as it has left a nasty
tasty in my mind which has spoiled my enjoyment of the first three Earthsea
books.

> .. regrets her acceptance that men are leaders and doers and movers, and
> I think she regrets her unthinking use of a male-dominated society in the
> Earthsea novels.

But in a feudal society such as Earthsea the men are the leaders, doers and
movers and women rarely are.  Such a society may not seem pleasant but it
is plausible.

> [Quote about the magic of women and men from 'A Wizard of Earthsea'].

> In Earthsea, men are wizards, wise and powerful, and women are witches,
> ugly and ignorant.  Men are concerned with the great matters of politics
> and wizardry, and women are shut out.  Only on Atuan do women have power,
> and there the priestesses are ignorant followers of a false religion,
> under the control of their king.

Do you refer the worship of the God Kings here?  Certainly they were false
gods but the gods Arha worshipped were not.  Ged tells Tenar they are not
worthy of worship but he makes it clear they are very powerful.

> Terry Pratchett was incensed enough by this to use Earthsea as the
> inspiration for his 'Equal Rites'.  How, Le Guin now wonders, could she
> have been accepted this, been an unwitting collaborator in such misogyny?

I do not see how the first three Earthsea books were misogynist.  Certainly
they portrayed a society in which women were not highly regarded but they
don't advocate such attitudes.  They present the history of various people
in a particular society.  Any judgements are left to the reader.  Are good
feminists only allowed to write about societies which are not sexist?

> 'Tehanu' is suffused with a great anger; anger that women can be treated
> like this, and worse, that they can collaborate in their own
> marginalisation.  'I am often very angry, as a woman,' she has written,
> 'My feminist anger is an element in, a part of, the rage and fear that
> possess me when I face what we are all doing to each other, to the Earth,
> and to the hope of liberty and life.'  'Tehanu' is, then, a chance to
> redeem the mistakes of 'A Wizard of Earthsea', or (better) a chance to
> say the things she didn't know how to say in the earlier books.

I think she let her anger get the better of her judgement.  I didn't see
any mistakes in 'A Wizard of Earthsea' when I first read it in my early
teens and I don't see any now.  That the society of the Archipelago was
narrow, with rigid roles for men and women and had little regard for women
I recognised but I have always regarded it as a flaw of the society not of
the book.  I used to fantasise that I lived on Gont and was so talented a
mage that people were forced to overcome their prejudices and recognise my
skills.  I used to imagine myself blazing the way for the women of the
Archipelago as the first woman to study on Roke :-)

On reading 'Tehanu' I got the feeling the Ursula Le Guin believed that
unless she made it blatantly clear that Archipelagan society wasn't utopian
her readers wouldn't notice its flaws.  As a result the society portrayed
in 'Tehanu' isn't narrow, rigid and lacking in respect for women (which is
how it was portrayed in the first three books) it is cruel, violent and
contemptous of women.  Such heavy-handedness from a writer of Le Guin's
talent is very disappointing.

> Thus the protagonist is a woman, Tenar, ex-priestess of Atuan, the White
> Lady who had brought the ring of Erreth-Akbe to Havnor.  She has married
> a farmer on Gont, and while Ged became Archmage and saved the world, she
> has farmed the land, raised two children, and is now a prosperous widow.

The reduction of Tenar from a woman of power and position to a brainwashed
creature who believes herself to be of lesser value than any man I found
highly implausible.  From birth Tenar was brought up to consider herself
powerful and of the first importance.  She remained a woman of power when
she was the White Lady of Gont.  That as an adult, after considering
herself worthy of respect all her life, she should be so easily convinced
that she is unworthy and lose her self-respect is not realistic.  The
mechanism which brought about such a change is never explained.  The lives
of a typical women of Gont would not have been sufficient because she would
have been considered above it.  The people of Gont would have looked up to
her and Ogion and Ged would have certainly have respected her.  That she
changed because of the society she now lived in is not believable. In
feudal societies a noble lady might have been of lesser importance than a
lord but of she would be of much greater importance than any male peasant.
The people of Gont would not have considered that a noble lady was less
than some peasant farmer or that she should 'honour and obey him'.

> When compared with the previous Earthsea novels, the change in focus is
> dramatic and complete.  'Tehanu' is concerned with simple things,
> ordinary people trying to live ordinary lives in the face of hardship and
> adversity.  Trying to live well, trying to protect a child from harm,
> these are as important as, and as difficult as saving the world.  This is
> the wisdom that Ged learns, not without difficulty, from Tenar:  how to
> be human as well as mage.  'Tehanu' is a mature book, though its
> philosophy seems at times even more hopeless even than 'The Farthest
> Shore', but in the end redemption and hope is offered.  

But none of the main characters in 'Tehanu' are ordinary - Tenar, Therru
and Ged cannot be described that way.  Nor did I feel that Tenar had
learned how to be human.  She had learned (somehow) to consider herself
worthless.  At the end of the book she refuses the books Ogion left her
because she considers herself 'only' a woman and therefore such things are
not appropriate for her.  The ending of 'Tehanu' offered no hope for Tenar,
it merely emphasised how severely (and unrealisticly) her life had been
warped.  Where is her redemption in this?

I don't agree that Ged ever needed to learn how to be 'human as well as
mage'.  For me he was always a man of great humanity.  This notion that the
powerful need to be made aware that in some way they are lesser than
ordinary folk is an attitude I have never agreed with nor read any good
justification for.  It seems to be merely a comforting notion for us
ordinary folk.  This ordinary person prefers to look up to her heroes, not
cut them down.

On other, less philosophical points, I found 'Tehanu' disappointing also.
The first three books I thought were deep and full of meaning.  'Tehanu'
varied between being so deep that I couldn't understand what the hell it
all meant to being so shallow the scenes appeared to have been drawn in the
unsubtle colours of poster paints.

The way Le Guin treated dragons in 'Tehanu' I liked very much but I found
it rather jarring.  The early works had no hint of any such ideas and they
seemed to be tacked on without fitting smoothly into the earlier ones.

And finally the revelation that mages had to be celibate in order to have
power really annoyed me. This notion that sex drains power from a man is so
old and hackneyed I was really disgusted to see it used by an author like
Le Guin.  It is a piece of narrow, pig-ignorant misogyny worthy of St. Paul
himself.  Furthmore it contradicts her earlier work.  I can remember Le
Guin mentioning in passing the wife and children of a wizard - it may have
been in 'A Wizard of Earthsea' but more likely it was in a short story she
wrote set in Earthsea about a dragon who takes on the appearance of a man.
This reference, while only in passing, didn't imply that it was unusual in
any way for a mage to marry.  Clearly Le Guin didn't believe celibacy was
necessary until she felt the need to remodel Earthsea.  The inclusion of
this worn-out device is all of a piece with the remaking of Earthsea as not
just a narrow society but a viciously misogynistic one.  It is also part of
the view that seeks to portray the powerful as less than the ordinary in
some important way.  All very politically correct.

I have read and reread my copy of the Earthsea trilogy many times and will
continue to do so.  I gave my copy of 'Tehanu' away.

Barbara
bls101@syseng.anu.edu.au
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Date: 15 Jul 93 05:39:07 GMT
From: kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kay's a Song for Arbonne (spoilers)

Was anyone else disappointed by the similarities in tone, theme and
structure between a Song for Arbonne and Kay's earlier Tigana?

Background: when Tigana first came out I was very impressed with it not
merely as a first-rate fantasy, but as a real departure from the
Tolkien-esque Fionavar Tapestry Kay made his name with. I mean sure it had
your basic prince-in-exile plot, complete with final battle scene, but it
was all so freshly done. The only thing I disliked about it was the strange
habit Kay seemed to have picked up of using "though" in every other
sentence. (No, really. And if this sounds the most trivial of nitpicks,
consider spending three days with a *person* who used the same exact word
the same exact way over and over and over :-)).

But now we get Arbonne, based on a renaissance country (France to Tigana's
Italy), swarming with highly clever people of rank (who could be cousins to
the Tigana cast) all doing clever things politically to save their
seemingly doomed culture. The appropriate roles of men and of women are
much called in question. Bedroom scenes abound. A brief reference is made
to Fionavar. There's even a central, quasi-greek tragedy to balance the
various happy endings. Am I imagining it, or is a David Eddings-style
"that-book-worked-once, let's-write-it-again" strategy being employed here?

I feel as though I'm being unfair to Kay, because Arbonne struck me as a
good book. It just wasn't a good book I hadn't read before. In fact the
only positive difference to Tigana I could find was vastly improved
"though" control. There's a line dividing thematic consistency and cloning,
and as far as I'm concerned Kay's edged over it. Opinions?

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 18:33:57 GMT
From: ted@danny.bellcore.com (Ted Ko)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kay's a Song for Arbonne (spoilers)

kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury) writes:
> Was anyone else disappointed by the similarities in tone, theme and
> structure between a Song for Arbonne and Kay's earlier Tigana?
> 
> I feel as though I'm being unfair to Kay, because Arbonne struck me as a
> good book. It just wasn't a good book I hadn't read before. In fact the
> only positive difference to Tigana I could find was vastly improved
> "though" control. There's a line dividing thematic consistency and
> cloning, and as far as I'm concerned Kay's edged over it. Opinions?

I'll agree that the similarities were fairly strong, but IMO, Tigana had a
much greater scope whie Arbonne felt like it was a fairly small story.  In
some ways Tigana read like an entire series, giving the feeling that he
packed a lot of story into a small number of pages.  Arbonne was still
enjoyable but didn't give the feeling of a large scale.

Though, I didn't really notice the though problem... :)

Ted Ko				
ted@athena.mit.edu
ted@faline.bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 13:45:28 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

bls101@keating.anu.edu.au (Barbara LaScala) writes [heavily edited]:
>gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees) writes:
>> [Le Guin] regrets her acceptance that men are leaders and doers and
>> movers, and I think she regrets her unthinking use of a male-dominated
>> society in the Earthsea novels.
>
>But in a feudal society such as Earthsea the men are the leaders, doers
>and movers and women rarely are.  Such a society may not seem pleasant but
>it is plausible.

Note 'unthinking'.  She did not regret using a male-dominated society as
the setting for the Earthsea books, she regretted not thinking carefully
about what it meant for her to write about such a society.

>> [...]  How, Le Guin now wonders, could she have accepted this, been an
>> unwitting collaborator in such misogyny?
>
>I do not see how the first three Earthsea books were misogynist.
>Certainly they portrayed a society in which women were not highly regarded
>but they don't advocate such attitudes.  They present the history of
>various people in a particular society.  Any judgements are left to the
>reader.  Are good feminists only allowed to write about societies which
>are not sexist?

True, the Earthsea books certainly don't advocate the attitudes of the
people in them; but by showing these attitudes without commenting on them
Le Guin feels that she has been complicit in the acceptance of these kind
of societies as normative.

>On reading 'Tehanu' I got the feeling the Ursula Le Guin believed that
>unless she made it blatantly clear that Archipelagan society wasn't
>utopian her readers wouldn't notice its flaws.  As a result the society
>portrayed in 'Tehanu' isn't narrow, rigid and lacking in respect for women
>(which is how it was portrayed in the first three books) it is cruel,
>violent and contemptous of women.

I think she now believes that the one implies the other.

>[...] I have read and reread my copy of the Earthsea trilogy many times
>and will continue to do so.  I gave my copy of 'Tehanu' away.

I guess we'll have to agree to differ.  Taste in literature is a strange
thing.

Gareth Rees
gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 16:41:03 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>It would take a *really* exceptional book for me to be able to like it
>given that it had the 'poor helpless victim of the patriarchy' theme that
>the last Earthsea book (Tehanu) had.

If you think that this was the theme, or even *a* theme, of TEHANU, I have
to recommend a remedial reading course.  Yes, it focused on the position of
women in a patriarchal society, but then, Earthsea had been an almost
obnoxiously patriarchal society from the git-go.  (Remember "nothing good
can come of women's magic, in, I believe, the first book?  Remember that no
women were admitted to the Wizard's college?)

When I heard that Le Guin was going to write a fourth book in the series, I
was very curious to see how she would handle this.  I knew that she'd grown
in the intervening decades; when the original trilogy was written, she
simply accepted the extremely patriarchal tendencies of epic fantasy
without really giving it much thought.  I was worried that she would write
almost exactly what you describe, or, worse, pretend that the society
wasn't as she'd already described it.

No fear.  Le Guin is a much better writer than that.  What she did, was
take the society she'd already created, and transform it, not through
violent revolution, but through the simple presentation of another
viewpoint.  The point, if there is something as simple(-minded) as "a
point" to anything as complex as a Le Guin novel, is that EVEN IN THE
PATRIARCHAL SOCIETY OF EARTHSEA, SHE WAS ABLE TO PORTRAY WOMEN AS
POSSESSING THEIR OWN KIND OF POWER.  If you didn't see this, you really
didn't read very well at all.

>IMO, Tehanu wasn't up to the required level (where I could really like it
>in spite of its theme).  However, someone with less dislike of this
>particular theme might be able to enjoy it.

I know that some readers are so fearful of *any* feminist theme that they
are blinded by their fear, and see them all as "helpless victim of the
patriarchy."  I don't know if this describes you, and I don't really care
to know.  All I know is that you didn't have the foggiest notion of what
was really happening in TEHANU.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 18:38:53 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: TEHANU

djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>When I heard that Le Guin was going to write a fourth book in the series,
>I was very curious to see how she would handle this.  I knew that she'd
>grown in the intervening decades; when the original trilogy was written,
>she simply accepted the extremely patriarchal tendencies of epic fantasy
>without really giving it much thought.  I was worried that she would write
>almost exactly what you describe, or, worse, pretend that the society
>wasn't as she'd already described it.

All this discussion about her feminist themes is not the point, to me at
least.  What I enjoyed was the return to an old, familiar world, with the
new viewpoint of me being ten years older and the author being twenty years
older.  Experiences changed both my reading style and her writing style.  I
can look at the Earthsea trilogy for the wonder it instilled in me as a
young adult reader, at the age of 11, and then look at _Tehanu_ and enjoy
the new depths and new territory she decided to explore later.  It doesn't
ruin the first trilogy for me, but expands it and places it in a greater
context.  Sure, the realm loses some of its "innocence," but so do we all,
as we grow older.

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 13:41:28 GMT
From: tpenning@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Thomas R Pennington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: McCaffrey: Damia series?

I have not read the Damia's series by Anne McCaffrey and I was wondering if
it was of the same series as _To Ride a Pegasus_ and _Flight of Pegasus_,
which by the way are excellent books.

tpenning@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu
penningt@cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 06:24:30 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

afra@spuddy.uucp (Phillip Harvey-Smith)  writes:
>Am I the only one who *liked* Damia's Children ? I agree about the typos/
>grammatic/spelling errors but I still liked the story ! I do think that it
>was a bit disjointed though ! I must also say that it's probably the my
>least favorate in that series (Damia->The Rowan->Damia's Children) in that
>order.

The story wasn't bad, but it read (to me) like a sequel.  The "more of the
same" type of sequel, that is.  I rate them Rowan->Damia->DC - Damia was
good, but should have been called 'Afra'...

On the other hand, 'Pegasus in Flight' was (IMO) very good.  Even though it
too was a 'follow-on' (in this case from a book, not just a couple of short
stories) it broke new ground in the universe.  I would like to see a sequel
to that one, if she can keep that standard (I really am not interested in a
sequel to DC, and probably wouldn't bother buying it in hardcover, which
for me is a terrible thing to say about Anne's books).

>As for "Sharecropped" books I agree that Ship Who Searched is good, I have
>no hangups about the ending ! I disliked Partnership, and have not yet
>read City Who Fought yet, so I can't comment on that, but a friend who has
>liked it ! I also quite liked Death Of Sleep and Crisis at Doona I realy
>must track down some of Jody Lynn Nye's solo work !

Has she done any?  The only things I've seen by her have been co-authored.
I also liked Death of Sleep and Crisis at Doona...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 14 Jul 93 23:46:01 GMT
From: michael@magic.tap.csiro.au (Michael Osborne)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey: Damia series?

Thomas R Pennington, tpenning@magnus.acs.ohio-state.EDU writes:
>I have not read the Damia's series by Anne McCaffrey and I was wondering
>if it was of the same series as _To Ride a Pegasus_ and _Flight of
>Pegasus_, which by the way are excellent books.

The Damia books are set in the future following the Pegasus books. Primes
use the gestalt with huge generators, to move ships and cargo throughout
the solar system, etc.

By the way, I heartily agree with your analysis, the Pegasus books were
fantastic (I liked them more than the Damia books (except for The Rowan)).

Michael Osborne
michael@magic.tap.csiro.au
osborne@florey.biosci.uq.oz.au
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Date: 15 Jul 93 23:06:44 GMT
From: jderby@snooky.cs.unlv.edu (Jerry Derby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)  writes:
>>My memory is dim, but weren't the 3 parts of the Ship Who Sang listed
>>with different copyright dates? I had the impression it started out as 3
>>linked but separate stories. It certainly read that way. In that sense I
>>think TSWSearched holds together better.
>
>Yes, the original was a collection of stories written at different times.
>The original was written when (I believe) her father died, to get the
>grief released.

Note, that there is a fourth Helva story in her short story collection,
_Get Off the Unicorn_ (I think).  It took place right after the last story
in _The Ship Who Sang_.

>>As for boners. I don't think the Talent books are listed with two
>>authors. I thought Damia's Children was awful.
>
>You're right, they aren't.  I certainly agree with you about DC (I kept
>wanting to mark it up and send it back to either her or the publishers
>saying "how about some proof-reading?") - the others were OK, though.

I wasn't thrilled with either _Rowan_ or _Damia_.  I read both of them, and
noticed that the flow of the story seemed somewhat inconsistent (to my
mind).  I then read _Get Off the Unicorn_ and found the 2 stories that were
chapters in _Rowan_ and _Damia_.  I noticed that the somewhat inconsistent
actions of the Rowan and Damia occurred when Anne was using these old
stories.  The characters in these early stories were not as fully
developed, and some characteristics that they had were not possessed by the
Rowan and Damia in the novels.  Anne tried to reconcile this by leaving out
or changing parts of the story, but to my mind the rewritten scenes just
didn't seem to flow properly, since the characters in the stories weren't
really the same characters as the ones in the novels.

Jerry Derby
jderby@cs.unlv.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 14:16:06 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

McCaffrey's CHRONICLES OF PERN: FIRST FALL will be a November Del Rey
hardcover.  I think all the stories in it are new.  It will be followed by
another Pern novel a year later.

Informatively yours, 

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 E. 50th St.
NY, NY   10022
ekh@panix.com
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Date: 15 Jul 93 06:50:22 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey: Damia series?

tpenning@magnus.acs.ohio-state.EDU (Thomas R Penning  writes:
>I have not read the Damia's series by Anne McCaffrey and I was wondering
>if it was of the same series as _To Ride a Pegasus_ and _Flight of
>Pegasus_, which by the way are excellent books.

Well, they are sort of the same series, but a couple hundred years later.
Remember Peter Reidinger?  His great-(great?)  grandson is mentioned.  Have
you read the two short stories that start "Get Off The Unicorn" ('Lady in
the Tower' and 'A Meeting of Minds')?  They are the basis for 'The Rowan'
and 'Damia'.

IMO they (particularly "Damia" and "Damia's Children" - a particularly
uninspired title that tells you the story!) are not as good as the
'Pegasus' ones, but some people prefer them.  As they say, your milage may
vary.

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 16 Jul 93 23:53:12 GMT
From: cp477@cleveland.freenet.edu (Barbara E. Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

jderby@snooky.cs.unlv.edu (Jerry Derby) says:
>Note, that there is a fourth Helva story in her short story collection,
>_Get Off the Unicorn_ (I think).  It took place right after the last story
>in _The Ship Who Sang_.
>
>I wasn't thrilled with either _Rowan_ or _Damia_.  I read both of them,
>and noticed that the flow of the story seemed somewhat inconsistent (to my
>mind).  I then read _Get Off the Unicorn_ and found the 2 stories that
>were chapters in Rowan and _Damia_.  I noticed that the somewhat
>inconsistent actions of the Rowan and

Jerry, Thanks for the tip. I went home and found my copy of GOtU. I can see
where some of the things I have problems with came from the old stories. I
always felt like The Rowan had a personality change and now it makes more
sense.  Also Jeff's joining a conservation over a very long distance when
all the telepaths otherwise need to visualize the other person and give a
shout if you will, really bothered me. I guess AM felt tied to her 1959
description and just went with the inconsistency.

Barbara S.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 03:17:03 GMT
From: RGORMAN@miamiu.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Powers That Be_

   Just finished _Powers That Be_ by Anne McCaffrey and Elizabeth
Scarborough. This is a collaborative effort, not a "sharecropped" book and
it shows. I thought the book presented the best qualities of both authors
and a real blending of interests and backgrounds. I'm looking forward to
the following two books that are to complete the trilogy.

Helen Gorman

------------------------------
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Date: 20 Jul 93 16:50:26 GMT
From: mrdunn@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Michael Dunn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: James Branch Cabell

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
>James Branch Cabell wrote over fifty books between the 1910s and the
>1950s.  Most of them tie into his ambitious fantasy cycle about Manuel the
>Redeemer, a thirteenth-century pigherd who rose to become a count, and his
>descendents.  His books are ambitious, literate, imaginative, playful -
>needless to say, most of them weren't selling very well.

If you find books by this author read them, his humor is so dry you'll find
yourself wanting a drink and his use of the language is so beautiful you'll
cry because you know you'll never write that well.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 14:47:32 GMT
From: n_deakin@postoffice.utas.edu.au (Nick Deakin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rama trilogy as movies

sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes) wrote:
> A couple of weeks ago, there was some discussion of the idea of the Rama
> books by Arthur C Clarke and Gentry Lee being made into movies.  I
> decided, because of this discussion and the forthcoming Rama Revealed, to
> go back and reread the first three books.

It would make an interesting movie for sure.

Talking about the Rama trilogy though, I think the story was spoiled
slightly by the sequels. The first was one of the most chilling SF books
I've ever read. I got a distinct case of the willies reading it late one
night. I was getting to the bit where the guy was flying that ultralight
near the big horn and the other guys suddenly told him to get the hell out
of there. I had to put the book down, I couldn't bear it!!!

The whole atmosphere of the deserted ship was brilliantly conveyed to the
reader. I really felt the crew's sense of wonder and frustration as they
explored deeper and deeper. The fact that the book ended with the reader
little wiser than at the beginning was unbearably brilliant. Instead of
forgetting it, it kept gnawing away at my mind.

The second book was almost as good as the first. There was still that sense
of chilling expectation, as if something horrible was about to be revealed.
Every page quivered with suspense. Even though they discovered more, there
was still that sense of wonder and awe at the sheer alienness of the ship.

Unfortunately the third book wrecked it for me. The funny thing is, all
along I wanted to find out what was going on, but once I had it didn't seem
so exciting. It's a bit like Christmas. You wait and wonder about what
those boxes contain and you're desperate to find out. But once you open
them, you kind of wish they were still wrapped up. The expectation is
better than reality.

No fault of Arthur C Clarke though.

Nicholas Deakin
University of Tasmania
Australia
n_deakin@postoffice.utas.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 10:12:11 GMT
From: lundgren@polaris.unm.edu (Chad Lundgren)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A Discussion with Donaldson

Well, not to namedrop or anything, :-) but having met the man 3 or four
times, the sales figures are all with the Covenant books.  He said words to
the effect that if he were able to write a Covenant book worth writing, he
would write it.  He said he could probably "fake it" and write a Covenant
book that would probably sell several hundred thousand copies.  At least.

But when last I met him, (all right, in a semi-public forum, not at a
convention, however...)
  
He said that he lost about half his readers on the Mordant books, and a
whopping 90 percent of his readers on the Gap books.  He said it's a really
interesting feeling to be rejected by a million people...
 
I personally am not sure if I could read the Covenant books over again.  My
tastes have changed a lot since then.

The sales on the Gap books may have picked up some since this discussion.

I found it most interesting that he likes opera.  One might say it reflects
his light-handed approach.  :-)

One of the reasons I liked him is because I discovered we have something in
common: referring to ourselves in the third person: Oh there he goes,
typing away and making an ass of himself in front of 50,000 people.  I
don't know what that means, but I like it.  :-) (Dons anti-shrink gear.)

On a final note, out of all the series of his I've read, I liked the
Mordant's Need series the most.  Of course, it wasn't a series, but a 1200
page book published in two pieces for publish reasons.  (I assume.)

Chad Lundgren
Internet:  lundgren@polaris.unm.edu 
Bitnet: LUNDGREN@UNMB

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 17:39:00 GMT
From: robert.elliott@almac.co.uk (Robert Elliott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DONALDSON RE: A RESPO

> Count me on the list of people who like the Gap series.  What I like most
> about it is you are never quite sure who is lying to whom and who is
> really being manipulated by whom (Donaldson sure likes this kind of
> plot).

The main problem with the gap series is the first book (Gap into Conflict?)
was no more than an introduction. The characters were two- dimensional (I
particlularly disliked the descriptions of Angus the Bastard), and there
was little by way of plot at all. He didn't help things by misquoting Monty
Python in the afterword :-).

Book two as a major improvement, and book three better still, but you still
have to read the first volume.

> Is the _Gap..._ series on par with his other two? I don't know, but it
> seems that most readers, including myself, have a favorite series and any
> other book that comes along won't measure up no matter how good it is.

I was convinced that he couldn't beat the TC chronicles, but I still look
forward to everything he writes, with optimism, if nothing else.
_Mordant's Need_ was good, but not great, and I'm really beginning to get
into the _Gap..._ stuff.

Am I the only one to like _Daughter of Regals_ and look forward to more
shorties?

Robert
robert.elliott@almac.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 03:44:58 GMT
From: none@nowhere.gov (Hemmingson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Harlan Ellison's novella in OMNI

Seems Harlan Ellison will have a novella in two parts in OMNI, Oct. and
Nov.

Hooray!  The fat boy is alive and can still write!

Just wish he'd write more.

Wish he'd write a NOVEL, for crying out loud!

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 06:00:31 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Harlan Ellison's novella in OMNI

none@nowhere.gov (Hemmingson):
>Seems Harlan Ellison will have a novella in two parts in OMNI, Oct. and
>Nov.

"The Mefisto in Onyx" (sic), if I remember the title right.  He read it at
Baycon.  (And pointed out that it'll be a long time before it's reprinted
in mass-market form.)  It's a product of considerable skill: He suckers the
reader into jumping to a conclusion - and then abandoning it.  My personal
reaction to the novella was admiration, but not enjoyment.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 04:12:51 GMT
From: Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.edu.au (Justine Larbalestier)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: M J Engh & Feminism

I'm new to s-f-lovers (but certainly not to sf) so apologies if what I'm
about to say has come up before.

I've just finally got around to reading M J Engh's `Arslan' 1976 and I was
just blown away.  I can certainly see why it's got the reputation it has.
What I don't understand though is why Engh is not considered to be a
feminist writer and why `Arslan' is not discussed in books on feminist sf.

There seems to be a very narrow notion of what counts as `feminist' in
science fiction.  If there aren't prominent female characters it seems that
it can't be a feminist text.  This seems patently absurd to me for several
reasons.  First up there's far more than one kind of feminism.  Secondly
any kind of feminism has to be about a set of relations between men and
women, women and women, and, as well, men and men.  All these various
relationships have an effect on the status of women (and of men) in
different contexts.  It seems to me that `Arslan' is a tremendously
powerful exploration of the effects of power on both men and women.
Although there are really only three female characters of any significance
in the novel, and they are fairly much offstage, their lives and the effect
Arslan's invasion has on them and on the women of the town in general is
important to the book.

`Arslan', for anyone who hasn't read it, postulates a near future in which
the ruler of a third world nation Turkestan is in the position to begin
taking over most of the world.  He begins with Rusia and the U.S.  For
various reasons he makes a base out of a small town in Illinois.  The novel
is told at the micro level of relationships between the townsfolk and
Arslan from the first person point of view of the school's headmaster and
one of his (male) students. The macro level of world domination is
something that happens in the background.  For anyone who hasn't read I
couldn't recommend it more strongly.  Anyone got any pet theories about
`Arslan'?

Justine Larbalestier
Sydney University
Justine.Larbalestier@English.su.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 15:18:00 GMT
From: cumming@pica.army.mil ("Robert C. Cumming", PEO)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Location of Zenna Henderson stories

SF-Lovers Volume 18, Issue 407, contains speculation as to the approximate
geographical location of the Zenna Henderson "People" stories.  One clue
given is the name of a town called "Soccoro".  Another writer speculates
that the name has something to do with a Catholic church whose Spanish name
translates to "Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Nuestra Senora de Perpetuo
Soccoro).  Also, the stories are thought to be set in the AZ/NM area of the
SW U.S.

Well, Bingo! both writers are correct.  Soccoro is a town located in south
central New Mexico, in the Rio Grande valley, about halfway between
Albuquerque and El Paso Texas.  It was, indeed, named for a mission church
dedicated to Our Lady of Perpetual Help.  At the time I was there (early
1970's) it was a decent-sized town for the area and was (and still is) the
location of the New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology.  The main
thing I remember about the place though, was the tavern with the swinging
doors where icy cold Coors beer was a quarter a mug... sigh, the good old
days...

As to the town's name, well, it could be worse, somewhat further south
there is a town called Truth or Consequences... named after a game show.

Regards.

Bob

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 00:12:25 GMT
From: Mark_Dakins@novell.com (Mark Dakins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Location of "People" stories by Henderson

cc697@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Eric Oppen) writes:
>As I recall (it's been YEARS since I read any of these stories, so I'm
>relying on my memory) Henderson never said just where the People's two
>villages on Earth were, but from clues I found in the stories, I would
>have said somewhere in the Arizona-New Mexico area.
>
>The plant life mentioned (such as manzanitas) is endemic to the
>southwestern deserts, and the town of Soccoro is mentioned several times,
>and (again as I recall) is the closest "big town" to where the People
>live.  The only Soccoro I can remember finding was in the AZ-NM area (and
>I'm just a bit hazy on the spelling, but I remember it means something
>like "Help me!" in Spanish.)

Sorry about getting into this thread so late but, I wanted to re-read the
stories before I posted.  When I first read these stories I was interested
in whether Ms. Henderson was using real geography or making it up and so, I
set out to locate "the people" using the best atlases I could find.  I have
just repeated that exercise with the same result.

As others have said, Socorro is a real city in west-central New Mexico.  I
am surprised that no one has mentioned that among the many "Baldy"s is
Baldy Peak, a mountain in east-central Arizona.  It appears on my map to be
a big mountain ( or, at least part of a big massif); its altitude is 11,590
ft and well above timberline (i.e., it is bald.)  I have not been able to
find a "Rio Gordo", "Vulcan Springs Valley", "Sierra Cabrena Mts", or
"Cougar Canyon" but, have not gone to the trouble of examining the USGS
quads for the nearly 200 miles from Socorro to Baldy Pk.  Perhaps some of
these places also exist.  Actually, I would be surprised if at least one
Cougar Canyon doesn't exist, this name, like Baldy, is ubiquitous in the
western U.S.  Still, my guess is that she started with some real geography
and elaborated it with imaginary places (it simply wouldn't do to have
someone start out in Kansas and find their way to Oz only to find that "Oz"
is a very mundane wheat field in eastern Colorado.

Mark Dakins

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 13:29:35 GMT
From: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu ("Chris Jarocha-Ernst ")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: H.P. Lovecraft

Joseph Brenner <doom@elaine36.stanford.edu> writes:
>> You can't judge on the basis of other, similar, authors, because there
>>*are* no similar authors, though there are many authors whose work
>>reflects his influence.
>
> Oh, come on.  How about Edgar Allen Poe?  If you're a Poe fan, and you've
> exhausted his works, you might very well want to read Lovecraft.

While someone who likes Poe may very well like Lovecraft, I cannot agree
that the two are similar.  Poe's horrific tales are very much interior
tales: stories of personal madness.  Lovecraft's work is very much
exterior: the madness exists in the universe, not in us.

But it is true that Lovecraft admired Poe's work.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
Rutgers University Computing Services
Internet: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu
BITnet: JAROCHAERNST@ZODIAC

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 03:47:09 GMT
From: none@nowhere.gov (Hemmingson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Barry Malzberg

Any of you deadbeats out there afan of Barry Malzberg's fiction?

You want some strange SF, try BEYOND APOLLO or HEROVIT's WORLD or THE
GAMESMAN.

He writes a lot of stories now, after burning himself on like 70 novels.
You can see him in practically every mag out there, big and small.

He's an agent/reader at Meredith right now.,

Hopefully, he'll start doing some novels.  If TOR Books had any balls,
they'd do a bunch of Malzberg novels.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 14:49:23 GMT
From: sfl-request@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Diamond Mask info (UK)

Just spoke to somebody at Harper-Collins, the UK publishers of Julian May's
books, and was given a rough date of spring '94 for Diamond Mask in the UK.

She also thinks it may be out in the UK first, but couldn't be 100%
certain.

THE BEST NEWS IS THAT THEY HAVE THE MANUSCRIPT !!!!!

I'll post any updates as soon as I get them.

Terry

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 13:40:15 GMT
From: James_Williams@ess.niaid.pc.niaid.nih.gov (James Williams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tim Powers and Pirates

About two weeks ago, I picked up Tim Powers' "On Stranger Tides" because it
looked interesting.  I finished reading it last night, and I honestly
cannot remember the last time I've enjoyed as much.  If you are looking for
a fun read, you really ought to try this book.

Two questions:

  First, what else has Tim Powers written and how does it compare to "On
  Stranger Tides"?

  Second, "On Stranger Tides" was the first pirate story I've ever read.
  I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any?

Thanks.

James Williams
Bitnet: JWW%ESS%NIAID@NIH3PLUS.BITNET
Internet: JWW@ESS.NIAID.PC.NIAID.NIH.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 23:45:42 GMT
From: ckd@eff.org (Christopher Davis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Stasheff's A Company of Stars

Ellen Key Harris <ekh@panix.com> writes:
> The second book in the _Starship Troupers_ series, WE OPEN ON VENUS, will
> be published in March of 1994.  The third and final volume, A SLIGHT
> DETOUR, will be out later in the year - probably August.

I assume (since the original _A Company of Stars_ was an hc edition) that
these are the hardcover dates?  (He says, slightly sadly, as he digs in his
wallet, counting the crumpled bills...)

Christopher Davis
ckd@eff.org
ckd@kei.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 13:26:12 GMT
From: S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Virtual Girl_, by Amy Thomson

Mr. Macek? (jmmacek@netcom.com) wrote:

>Anyone else heard about this book?  I just finished it, and I quite
>enjoyed it.  The publishing history is Ace, August 1993; and it is in
>paperback.
>
>Anyway, anyone know anything about the author?  Is this her first novel?

Think so... there's another one coming, though. (ISTR s'thing in the latest
Chrocus (or was it Lonicle??))

Amy is also the organising editor for BWA - an all-female apa, centred in
the upper left hand corner of the USA but with a fair whack of OldWorlders
in it.

Steve Glover

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 15 Jul 93 17:51:19 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

bls101@keating.anu.edu.au (Barbara LaScala) writes:
>...in a feudal society such as Earthsea the men are the leaders, doers and
>movers and women rarely are.  Such a society may not seem pleasant but it
>is plausible.

There are more false assumptions here than you can shake a reasonably-sized
stick at.

First of all, just because feudal societies have, historically, always been
patriarchal, does *not* mean that this must be the case.

Second, even if it *were* necessary for this to be the case in *our* world,
there is no reason that it should necessarily be the case in another world.
Earthsea is *not* Earth; the fact that magic works is in itself sufficient
reason to presume that society would be structured in significantly
different ways; it makes for an entirely altered economics - e.g., the
ability to control weather makes agriculture wildly different.

Third, even if it were a necessity in *that* world, there is no reason to
consider that a good thing, or to passively accept it.  (See below.)

Fourth and finally, TEHANU doesn't portray how horrible all this is.
Rather, it shows that there is more to the society of Earthsea or, rather,
of one island of Earthsea, than met our gaze in the first three books.  It
doesn't spend pages beating its breast about the evilness of patriarchy;
instead, it shows how women can have their own kind of power even *in* a
patriarchy.

It is ultimately a *positive* message.

>> In Earthsea, men are wizards, wise and powerful, and women are witches,
>> ugly and ignorant.  Men are concerned with the great matters of politics
>> and wizardry, and women are shut out.  Only on Atuan do women have
>> power, and there the priestesses are ignorant followers of a false
>> religion, under the control of their king.
>
>Do you refer the worship of the God Kings here?  Certainly they were false
>gods but the gods Arha worshipped were not.  Ged tells Tenar they are not
>worthy of worship but he makes it clear they are very powerful.

Odd how you ignore the point about women's magic.  A remarkable parallel,
actually, given how seemingly unaware the Le Guin of the first three books
was, to the way successful women in the real world are treated as
"unfeminine" and undesirable, isn't it?

And, yes, the religion of the Atuan priestesses *is* "false," in that what
they are worshipping seems to be more like a daemon than a god.  Further,
the main point of the previous writer concerning the priestesses is that
they are "... under the control of their king."  And, I might add, women
with even this limited and false kind of power are permitted in Earthsea
only in "barbaric" islands.

>I do not see how the first three Earthsea books were misogynist.
>Certainly they portrayed a society in which women were not highly regarded
>but they don't advocate such attitudes.

To fail to oppose evil is to lend it tacit support.

Am I saying that patriarchy is evil?  Certainly.  Any form of oppression is
evil.  (Ultimately, any form of *government* is at best a necessary evil.)

>They present the history of various people in a particular society.  Any
>judgements are left to the reader.  Are good feminists only allowed to
>write about societies which are not sexist?

Horsepuckey.  By that logic THE HANDMAID'S TALE would not be considered a
"feminist" book.

"Good feminists," (if you must use such a silly term) however, should not
simply accept a patriarchal society unquestioned.  I would put it more
generally, however: a good writer should not allow any assumptions of any
society to pass unquestioned, especially assumptions about the relative
values of different classes of people.

>I think she let her anger get the better of her judgement.  I didn't see
>any mistakes in 'A Wizard of Earthsea' when I first read it in my early
>teens and I don't see any now.

Then you are, as the previous writer put it, "collaborating in your own
marginalization."  You are accepting unquestioned a patriarchal society.
Why is this?

>That the society of the Archipelago was narrow, with rigid roles for men
>and women and had little regard for women I recognised but I have always
>regarded it as a flaw of the society not of the book.

The flaw of the book was not writing about such a society; it was that Le
Guin wrote about such a society without (apparently) noticing that she was
doing so - that is, accepting without question the patriarchal assumptions
of that society.

Somewhere in here I suspect someone is going to protest that the women of
medieval societies accepted their roles without question.  By and large
true: and by and large black slaves in the United States, by the third
generation, accepted *their* roles without question.

But there were far more women in medieval/feudal times who *did* question
their roles than you have been led to believe - in point of fact,
*you*have* *been*lied*to*about*this*, as part of the overall
marginalization of women.  Women writers from these times, except on
religious subjects, have by and large "disappeared."  They existed.  Their
works can be found, but only with diligent effort.

You won't believe me unless you look up the work yourself, and I'm not a
walking reference library anyway...

>I used to fantasise that I lived on Gont and was so talented a mage that
>people were forced to overcome their prejudices and recognise my skills.
>I used to imagine myself blazing the way for the women of the Archipelago
>as the first woman to study on Roke :-)

Then you were fooling yourself.  The more talented a mage a woman in that
society was, the more hated she would be.  The only reason the ending of
TEHANU (see below) is possible is because the society is in upheaval after
the events of THE FARTHEST SHORE.

This is a perfect place to stick in a concrete example of what I mean by
"accepting without question" the patriarchal assumptions of the society she
has created:

It is one thing to report, as Le Guin does, the folk wisdom of Earthsea
that women's magic is "evil."

It is another to display that this is true, as in fact she does in the
first three books.  Repeatedly, women's magic is shown to be evil, and the
women who work it are evil witches.

The context of a described society critiques its described assumptions.  By
the context of the described society of Earthsea, its described assumptions
concerning women and women's magic are repeatedly given tacit support.  The
subtext is that, in this society, women's magic is not merely *believed* to
be evil; it *is* evil.

>On reading 'Tehanu' I got the feeling the Ursula Le Guin believed that
>unless she made it blatantly clear that Archipelagan society wasn't
>utopian her readers wouldn't notice its flaws.  As a result the society
>portrayed in 'Tehanu' isn't narrow, rigid and lacking in respect for women
>(which is how it was portrayed in the first three books) it is cruel,
>violent and contemptous of women.  Such heavy-handedness from a writer of
>Le Guin's talent is very disappointing.

Feh.  The only reason it is portrayed differently is because, for the first
time, the society of Earthsea proper is portrayed from a woman's point of
view.  (There is a brief portrayal of it from Tenar's PoV at the end of
TOMBS, but that is at a moment of high triumph, as she is being given the
whirlwind tour as the honored guest of the great mage Sparrowhawk.)

>The reduction of Tenar from a woman of power and position to a brainwashed
>creature who believes herself to be of lesser value than any man I found
>highly implausible.

Let's see if I understand this correctly.  The position of women in this
society is the normal position of women in such a society and to be
expected... but it's implausible that an intelligent woman could accept it.

Yeah.  Right.

>From birth Tenar was brought up to consider herself powerful and of the
>first importance.  She remained a woman of power when she was the White
>Lady of Gont.  That as an adult, after considering herself worthy of
>respect all her life, she should be so easily convinced that she is
>unworthy and lose her self-respect is not realistic.

Uhmmm, she was wrenched, by Ged, from the context in which her power and
importance existed, following him to inner Earthsea, essentially, for his
sake.  He then abandoned her.

I could be wrong, but I suspect that this might shake her self-respect a
bit.

She then lived the majority of her life (she was a girl when we last saw
her as "White Lady of Gont," and quite an old woman at the beginning of
TEHANU) as a farmer's wife, getting perhaps a bit more respect than other
women of that island, but certainly less than any man.

This might damage her sense of personal worth a tad.

Finally, she is abandoned completely, left alone, bereft of all family.

Yeah, maybe she's going to feel slightly washed up at this point.

>The mechanism which brought about such a change is never explained.

Of course it isn't.  You're expected to think a bit when you read a serious
novel.

>The lives of a typical women of Gont would not have been sufficient
>because she would have been considered above it.

Ha!

>The people of Gont would have looked up to her and Ogion and Ged would
>have certainly have respected her.

They would?  Then why did Ged abandon her?

>That she changed because of the society she now lived in is not
>believable.

That she would *not* change because she lived in a society different from
that in which she was born - *that* would be unbelievable.  People don't
exist in isolation; they are defined by (and define) their context.

>In feudal societies a noble lady might have been of lesser importance than
>a lord but of she would be of much greater importance than any male
>peasant.

Yep.  Now, was she nobly born?  Married to a noble?  No?  Well, then...

>The people of Gont would not have considered that a noble lady was less
>than some peasant farmer or that she should 'honour and obey him'.

A noble lady, yes.  A former priestess of one of them barbaric outer isles,
nope.

>But none of the main characters in 'Tehanu' are ordinary - Tenar, Therru
>and Ged cannot be described that way.  Nor did I feel that Tenar had
>learned how to be human.  She had learned (somehow) to consider herself
>worthless.  At the end of the book she refuses the books Ogion left her
>because she considers herself 'only' a woman and therefore such things are
>not appropriate for her.  The ending of 'Tehanu' offered no hope for
>Tenar, it merely emphasized how severely (and unrealisticly) her life had
>been warped.  Where is her redemption in this?

You've inserted the word "only."  It's not appropriate.

She refuses Ogion's books because they are mens' way, and she recognizes
that it won't work for women but, she recognizes that women have, or can
have, a way of their own, one of equal power and equal value.  The growth
of the (probable) new Archmage under her tutelage shows her that this is
true.  It may come to late for her personally,

The point is, she sees that Ogion's books would be as much use to her as a
brassiere would be to Ogion; not that she cannot gain knowledge and power,
but that she can't do it by pretending to be a man.  Tehanu's power is not
like Ged's, in how it works or what it does.

>This notion that the powerful need to be made aware that in some way they
>are lesser than ordinary folk is an attitude I have never agreed with nor
>read any good justification for.

"Lesser than," where do you get?  "No better than," yes.  And it's probably
true: the more power you have, the more you need some fundamental humility,
or it will destroy you - turn you into a tyrant.

>It seems to be merely a comforting notion for us ordinary folk.  This
>ordinary person prefers to look up to her heroes, not cut them down.

Then you will never learn to be responsible for your own life.  As long as
we look to our heroes as somehow superior to us, we are handing over to
them the reins of the world, and disallowing to ourselves the possibility
of becoming heroes ourselves should occasion arise.

>The way Le Guin treated dragons in 'Tehanu' I liked very much but I found
>it rather jarring.  The early works had no hint of any such ideas and they
>seemed to be tacked on without fitting smoothly into the earlier ones.

Actually, it's quite well hinted-at - well, hinted-at isn't quite the
word, since Le Guin clearly had no idea of TEHANU when she wrote the
originals.  Better to say: it grows quite organically out of the relation
between Ged and the bigbig dragon he meets in the far West (name escapes
me) in SHORE.

>And finally the revelation that mages had to be celibate in order to have
>power really annoyed me. This notion that sex drains power from a man is
>so old and hackneyed I was really digusted to see it used by an author
>like Le Guin.

... and is found in the original trilogy.  Look again. It's not a major
point there, but it's there.  She emphasized it in the third book precisely
*because* she realized that

>It is a piece of narrow, pig-ignorant misogyny worthy of St. Paul himself.

(Well, I might quibble about your choice of Paul, but I understand that his
misogyny is the received wisdom at this point and won't argue it.)

>Furthmore it contradicts her earlier work.  I can remember Le Guin
>mentioning in passing the wife and children of a wizard - it may have been
>in 'A Wizard of Earthsea' but more likely it was in a short story she
>wrote set in Earthsea about a dragon who takes on the appearance of a man.

Yep.  And that was before she'd worked out the Earthsea concept in detail;
those stories are inconsistent with the novels in several ways.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 11:01:15 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

jderby@snooky.cs.unlv.edu (Jerry Derby)  writes:
>I wasn't thrilled with either _Rowan_ or _Damia_.  I read both of them,
>and noticed that the flow of the story seemed somewhat inconsistent (to my
>mind).  I then read _Get Off the Unicorn_ and found the 2 stories that
>were chapters in _Rowan_ and _Damia_.  I noticed that the somewhat
>inconsistent actions of the Rowan and Damia occurred when Anne was using
>these old stories.  

One of the things I did like about her use of the original stories was that
she rewrote them. I still have problems reading the start of Crystal Singer
because the story is there verbatim (or close enough - I haven't done a
word-for-word comparison), and I find that distracting.  In Rowan and Damia
the stories are there, but told from a different perspective.

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 21:37:29 GMT
From: bp2f@poe.acc.virginia.edu (Beth Picknally Camden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey "sharecropped" books

jderby@snooky.cs.unlv.edu (Jerry Derby) writes:
>I wasn't thrilled with either _Rowan_ or _Damia_.  I read both of them,
>and noticed that the flow of the story seemed somewhat inconsistent (to my
>mind).  I then read _Get Off the Unicorn_ and found the 2 stories that
>were chapters in _Rowan_ and _Damia_.  I noticed that the somewhat
>inconsistent actions of the Rowan and Damia occurred when Anne was using
>these old stories.  The characters in these early stories were not as
>fully developed, and some characteristics that they had were not possessed
>by the Rowan and Damia in the novels.  Anne tried to reconcile this by
>leaving out or changing parts of the story, but to my mind the rewritten
>scenes just didn't seem to flow properly, since the characters in the
>stories weren't really the same characters as the ones in the novels.

I disagree.  The original short stories are better than the novels.  I
found all 3 of the Rowan/Damia novels to be sloppy, thrown-together works.
It's almost as if someone said: "Anne, you have these great characters just
sitting around in these old short stories when they could be out there
earning you another million.  Why don't you just whip up a new novel... or
three??"

Like so many of her recent works, these books are just a series of episodes
(and lack a good solid plot line).

Beth
bp2f@virginia.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			 Books - Le Guin (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 01:05:28 GMT
From: bls101@keating.anu.edu.au (Barbara LaScala)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

> djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>> bls101@syseng.anu.edu.au (Barbara La Scala) write:

Note: I have deleted a lot of both my original article and Dan'l's reply in
order to shorten what is already a very long post.  If I were to argue
every point it would be impossibly long.

>> I do not see how the first three Earthsea books were misogynist.
>> Certainly they portrayed a society in which women were not highly
>> regarded but they don't advocate such attitudes.

> To fail to oppose evil is to lend it tacit support.

I have no argument with your statement that to oppose evil is to lend it
support.  It is a view I agree with.  I do not see what this has to do with
my point that the first three Earthsea books are not misogynistic.  The
first three books present a society which is very patriarchical and in
which women are not highly regarded.  This is clear.  The statements about
the magic of women makes this unmistakable.  My point was and remains, just
because a book tells a story set in a particular society it doesn't
necessarily support such a society.  Nowhere in the first three Earthsea
books did I see any passage that lead me to believe that Ursula Le Guin
thought that the Archipelagan view of women was correct or advocated that
their society was one to be emulated.  I was and remain capable of forming
my own judgements of what I read and it was clear to me that their society
was oppressive towards women and was one that I found highly objectionable.

>> They present the history of various people in a particular society.  Any
>> judgements are left to the reader.  Are good feminists only allowed to
>> write about societies which are not sexist?
>
> Horsepuckey.  By that logic THE HANDMAID'S TALE would not be considered a
> "feminist" book.

My last sentence (which I assume you were referring to by your statement
"Horsepuckey") was sarcastic.  When I use sarcasm in this post again I will
flag it as such so you don't miss it.

My point was (once again) that the first three Earthsea books presented a
the history of various people in a particular society.  The reader was left
to judge for themselves what they thought of the people and the society.
The books in no way I could detect supported that society.

>> I think she let her anger get the better of her judgement.  I didn't see
>> any mistakes in 'A Wizard of Earthsea' when I first read it in my early
>> teens and I don't see any now.
>
> Then you are, as the previous writer put it, "collaborating in your own
> marginalization."  You are accepting unquestioned a patriarchal society.
> Why is this?

I see no mistakes in the Earthsea books but I see many mistakes in the the
society of Earthsea.  How in the hell does my enjoyment of books which
feature a patriarchial society mean I am collaborating in the
marginalisation of anybody, let alone myself?  Was I supposed to say, in
spite of the fact that these books are well written, that they have
well-drawn characters, that the story is engaging and well told, they
nevertheless portray an oppressive society and therefore cannot be good and
should not be enjoyed by women who want to be independent?  Horsepuckey, to
borrow a phrase.

>> That the society of the Archipelago was narrow, with rigid roles for men
>> and women and had little regard for women I recognised but I have always
>> regarded it as a flaw of the society not of the book.
>
> The flaw of the book was not writing about such a society; it was that Le
> Guin wrote about such a society without (apparently) noticing that she
> was doing so - that is, accepting without question the patriarchal
> assumptions of that society.

How did Le Guin fail to notice it was a patriarchal society?  The status of
men and women was clear from the books, was all this detail included by her
subconciousness?  Certainly the first three Earthsea books don't deal with
the issue of the status of women in Earthsea.  Their theme was different.
I don't regard this as a mistake, though you seem to.  I don't think that
all works which feature a society where men and women aren't equal should
have to have as their main theme the relationship between the sexes.

> But there were far more women in medieval/feudal times who *did* question
> their roles than you have been led to believe - in point of fact,
> *you*have* *been*lied*to*about*this*, as part of the overall
> marginalization of women.

Where did I say in my post that women in early times didn't question their
roles?

>> I used to fantasise that I lived on Gont and was so talented a mage that
>> people were forced to overcome their prejudices and recognise my skills.
>> I used to imagine myself blazing the way for the women of the
>> Archipelago as the first woman to study on Roke :-)
>
> Then you were fooling yourself.  The more talented a mage a woman in that
> society was, the more hated she would be.  The only reason the ending of
> TEHANU (see below) is possible is because the society is in upheaval
> after the events of THE FARTHEST SHORE.

I agree that a powerful women in such a society would be feared and hated
by many.  My point in mentioning my teenage fantasies was to show that in
spite of Le Guin supposed 'unthinking' portrayal of a patriarchal society
this didn't mean (at least to this reader) that I felt that she was
supporting or advocating such a society.  The flaws in the society were
clear to me.  She didn't have to spell it out in words of one syllable.

>> The reduction of Tenar from a woman of power and position to a
>> brainwashed creature who believes herself to be of lesser value than any
>> man I found highly implausible.
>
> Let's see if I understand this correctly.  The position of women in this
> society is the normal position of women in such a society and to be
> expected. . . but it's implausible that an intelligent woman could accept
> it.
>
> Yeah.  Right.

Yes, right.  A woman who has always been taught that she is incapable of
doing certain things, who is never allowed to try these things and see if
she is capable of them and who has never seen any woman who is capable of
these things is going to believe what she is told.  The same would hold for
a man.  An intelligent woman who has been brought up from birth to consider
herself capable and has proved that she is capable is not going to suddenly
believe that she isn't capable just because someone tells her so.

>> From birth Tenar was brought up to consider herself powerful and of the
>> first importance.  She remained a woman of power when she was the White
>> Lady of Gont.  That as an adult, after considering herself worthy of
>> respect all her life, she should be so easily convinced that she is
>> unworthy and lose her self-respect is not realistic.
>
> Uhmmm, she was wrenched, by Ged, from the context in which her power and
> importance existed, following him to inner Earthsea, essentially, for his
> sake.  He then abandoned her.

This last paragraph is an interesting interpretion of the ending of 'The
Tombs of Atuan'.  What did it matter to Ged what became of Tenar?  He had
what he came for - the ring of Erreth-Akkbe.  He didn't need her.  He took
her with him because she had no future on Atuan anymore.  The gods she had
dedicated her life to had been proven unworthy of her worship, her home and
position were destroyed and she would have been a fugitive from the Kings.
Nor did Ged abandon her.  He offered to take her to Havnor where, according
to Ged, she would be treated like a queen and much admired.  She didn't
want to go and asked to be taken to Gont, which Ged did, leaving her with
Ogion.  Hardly abandonment.

> She then lived the majority of her life (she was a girl when we last saw
> her as "White Lady of Gont," and quite an old woman at the beginning of
> TEHANU) as a farmer's wife, getting perhaps a bit more respect than other
> women of that island, but certainly less than any man.
>
> This might damage her sense of personal worth a tad.

But why on earth did she marry the farmer who treated her with so little
respect in the first place?  As Arha she was proud and not lacking
self-respect. The events of 'The Tombs of Atuan' would have shaken her
badly and made her question her life but under the tutelage of Ogion do you
really expect me to believe she would conclude that she was worthless?

>> The mechanism which brought about such a change is never explained.  
>
> Of course it isn't.  You're expected to think a bit when you read a
> serious novel.

I did think a bit, that's why it makes no sense to me.  If I was an
unthinking reader I would have accepted it without question.

>> In feudal societies a noble lady might have been of lesser importance
>> than a lord but of she would be of much greater importance than any male
>> peasant.

> Yep.  Now, was she nobly born?  Married to a noble?  No?  Well, then...

Ged said she would be honoured and respected by the people of Havnor and
treated like a queen.  Why would the people of Gont be so different?

>> But none of the main characters in 'Tehanu' are ordinary - Tenar, Therru
>> and Ged cannot be described that way.  Nor did I feel that Tenar had
>> learnt how to be human.  She had learnt (somehow) to consider herself
>> worthless.  At the end of the book she refuses the books Ogion left her
>> because she considers herself 'only' a woman and therefore such things
>> are not appropriate for her.  The ending of 'Tehanu' offered no hope for
>> Tenar, it merely emphasised how severely (and unrealisticly) her life
>> had been warped.  Where is her redemption in this?
>
> You've inserted the word "only."  It's not appropriate.

I no longer have my copy of 'Tehanu' so I cannot check Tenar's exact
wording but my recollection is that she refuses because, in her words,
'only a woman' and these books are not suitable for her.

> She refuses Ogion's books because they are mens' way, and she recognizes
> that it won't work for women but, she recognizes that women have, or can
> have, a way of their own, one of equal power and equal value.

What power?  What value?  In 'Tehanu' Tenar clearly has no power, is not
valued by even her own family and doesn't consider herself of value.

> The growth of the (probable) new Archmage under her tutelage shows her
> that this is true.  It may come to late for her personally,

A charge which she spends most of the book trying to avoid because she
doesn't think she is up to it and only accepts because she is made to, not
because she feels it is right she should do so.

> The point is, she sees that Ogion's books would be as much use to her as
> a brassiere would be to Ogion; not that she cannot gain knowledge and
> power, but that she can't do it by pretending to be a man.  Tehanu's
> power is not like Ged's, in how it works or what it does.

I see, the nature of men and women are fundamentally different.  It is
wrong for each sex to try and use the power appropriate to the other.
Sounds like pretty rigid sex stereotyping to me.

>> This notion that the powerful need to be made aware that in some way
>> they are lesser than ordinary folk is an attitude I have never agreed
>> with nor read any good justification for.
>
>> It seems to be merely a comforting notion for us ordinary folk.  This
>> ordinary person prefers to look up to her heroes, not cut them down.
>
> Then you will never learn to be responsible for your own life.  As long
> as we look to our heroes as somehow superior to us, we are handing over
> to them the reins of the world, and disallowing to ourselves the
> possibility of becoming heroes ourselves should occasion arise.

Bollocks.  How does looking up to someone and admiring them (or perhaps
even going so far as to revere them) for, say, their courage or their
wisdom involve advocating any responsibility for my own life?  How does
recognising that someone is braver or wiser or kinder than I am 'hand over
the reins of the world'?  Couldn't their example inspire me to emulate them
rather than 'disallow the possibility' that I could become a hero myself.
I have no trouble admitting that there are people who are better than me in
some respects and I don't regard this ability as a character flaw, quite
the reverse.

>> And finally the revelation that mages had to be celibate in order to
>> have power really annoyed me. This notion that sex drains power from a
>> man is so old and hackneyed I was really digusted to see it used by an
>> author like Le Guin.
>
> ... and is found in the original trilogy.  Look again.  It's not a major
> point there, but it's there.  She emphasized it in the third book
> precisely *because* she realized that

Where?

>> It is a piece of narrow, pig-ignorant misogyny worthy of St. Paul
>> himself.
>
> (Well, I might quibble about your choice of Paul, but I understand that
> his misogyny is the received wisdom at this point and won't argue it.)

Why quibble.  It is an attitude clearly expressed in his letters to the
Corinthians.

>> Furthmore it contradicts her earlier work.  I can remember Le Guin
>> mentioning in passing the wife and children of a wizard - it may have
>> been in 'A Wizard of Earthsea' but more likely it was in a short story
>> she wrote set in Earthsea about a dragon who takes on the appearance of
>> a man.
>
> Yep.  And that was before she'd worked out the Earthsea concept in
> detail; those stories are inconsistent with the novels in several ways.

The celibacy of mages is a fairly fundamental point of the Earthsea
concept.  To include it in 'Tehanu' when it wasn't in the earlier stories
shows that 'Tehanu' is not just a presentation of Earthsea from a different
perspective but a reworking of the concept.  A reworking which seems to
have been designed to make it absolutely plain that Earthsea society was
not a just society and the author didn't approve of it - and a very
heavy-handed effort at that.

Barbara
bls101@syseng.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 18:50:35 GMT
From: janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com (Janice Gelb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

I see a contradiction in the following quotes from this discussion of
'Tehanu':

bls101@keating.anu.edu.au (Barbara LaScala) writes:
>I do not see how the first three Earthsea books were misogynist.
>Certainly they portrayed a society in which women were not highly regarded
>but they don't advocate such attitudes.  They present the history of
>various people in a particular society.  Any judgements are left to the
>reader.  Are good feminists only allowed to write about societies which
>are not sexist?

and

>That the society of the Archipelago was narrow, with rigid roles for men
>and women and had little regard for women I recognised but I have always
>regarded it as a flaw of the society not of the book.

but then

>And finally the revelation that mages had to be celibate in order to have
>power really annoyed me. This notion that sex drains power from a man is
>so old and hackneyed I was really digusted to see it used by an author
>like Le Guin.  It is a piece of narrow, pig-ignorant misogyny worthy of
>St.  Paul himself.

How can you first state that certain aspects of the society are ok in that
they're just portraying the society as it is without making judgments, but
then state that this other aspect of the society annoys and disgusts you?
Is it that some societal aspects themselves bother you but not others? I
don't think you can have it both ways: either you can accept all aspects of
a fictional society because they're part of telling the story, or you can
object to them because they're outdated, misogynistic, or whatever, but I
don't see how you can pick and choose which are part of the story and hence
not objectionable, and which are ipso facto objectionable.

I accept your point about Le Guin changing her mind about whether wizards
had to be celibate from the first three books to the last one, but not
about whether the viewpoint itself is objectionable.

Janice Gelb
(415) 336-7075     
janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Books - Banks & Bova & Constantine & Donaldson & Ellison &
                Farmer & Gibson & McCaffrey & Myers (5 msgs) &
                Paxson & Sheckley & Stephenson (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 05:32:22 GMT
From: myst@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Iain Banks books?

   Does someone have a list of all of Iain Banks books? Also which ones
have been published in America. I know "The Wasp Factory" has yet to make
it over here. Is "Against a Dark BAckground" out yet? What has he written
recently? Any help would be appreciated. 			
   Please respond via E-mail. :)

Myst@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 01:16:44 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Ben Bova

I finally got around to reading Ben Bova's _The Dueling Machine_ - or
rereading.  This is one of those books I suspect I read in high school, but
am not really sure.  It read like an Asimov novel in a lot of ways.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 20:48:09 GMT
From: mimir@u.washington.edu (Grendel Grettisson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Storm Constantine

>Was Storm Constantine's _Hermetech_ ever released in p-back, either in
>the US or in Britain? 

 It was released in England as I bought a British copy (had to special
order it) last year. I've also ordered and read her most recent one,
_Burying the Shadow_ which is out in pb in England.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 14:13:54 GMT
From: (David Ingham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Donaldson

robert.elliott@almac.co.uk (Robert Elliott) wrote:
> The main problem with the gap series is the first book (Gap into
> Conflict?) was no more than an introduction. The characters were two-
> dimensional (I particlularly disliked the descriptions of Angus the
> Bastard),

Why???

> and there was little by way of plot at all. He didn't help things by
> misquoting Monty Python in the afterword :-).

That's what he explained in the afterword.
 
> I was convinced that he couldn't beat the TC chronicles, but I still look
> forward to everything he writes, with optimism, if nothing else.
> _Mordant's Need_ was good, but not great, and I'm really beginning to get
> into the _Gap..._ stuff.
> 
> Am I the only one to like _Daughter of Regals_ and look forward to more
> shorties?

Most of the stories are the typical SF/F short stuff, but a couple of them,
Daugther of Regals and Animal something or other (which IMHO has a striking
resemblance to the history of the Gap world) were excellent.

David Ingham

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 22:43:33 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Harlan Ellison's novella in OMNI

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"The Mefisto in Onyx" (sic), if I remember the title right.  He read it
>at Baycon.

I don't care for much of Ellison's fiction, but I've liked most of his TV
work that I've seen.  This story interests me, though, because at least
part of it is set in or near my home town, Atmore, Alabama.  I wandered by
the room where Ellison was reading the story, and the mention of Holman
Prison caught my ear, so I stayed for a little while.  The part I heard, it
sounded like he'd at least very carefully studied a map of the area.

Normally I don't read Omni, but "Science Probe" folded and "blessed" me
with a subscription.  I guess I'll wait until I have Ellison's story before
I write "Omni" to tell scum-bag Guccione to take the remainder of the
subscription and stuff it.  The three issues I've received so far have
brought home with a sledgehammer why I gave up on the rag years ago.

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 01:16:44 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Farmer

My weirdness scale was pegged by Farmer's _Image of the Beast_ (I was
forewarned - although really, with that cover, you ought to be expecting
pretty much anything).  Both of the men who I've talked to who've read the
book reacted to mention of the book by fanning their faces with their hands
and widening their eyes.  And they got this sick grin on their faces.  I
wish, though, that it had stayed with the sort of Gothic horror that it was
at the beginning.  The space operatic explanation (and the plot
implications of Childe's name) took away from the murky (smoggy?) depths of
the first 20 odd chapters.  I haven't read a lot of Farmer, but this struck
me as better than any of the Riverworld stuff I've read, and better than
_Dayworld_.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 23:35:49 GMT
From: wstrain@ppe.ppd.ti.com (Jeff Strain)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Virtual Light

Just saw an add for the next Gibson novel (_Virtual Light_) in the
Waldenbooks SciFi monthly.

I am letting myself become excited. The add states "Available August 1993".

Jeff Strain

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 13:46:11 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey's Pegasus books

TO RIDE PEGASUS takes place in the same universe but much, much earlier.  I
don't remember the exact interval, in fact it may not be stated.  It's been
a very long time since I read TO RIDE PEGASUS and quite a while since THE
ROWAN.  Anyway.  TO RIDE PEGASUS is concerned with the *founding* of the
organization which will eventually become the very powerful FT&T (Federated
Teleportation & Telepathy?  Something silly like that), the organization of
the Talents, in THE ROWAN and sequels.

I have not read the other more recent PEGASUS book, so I can't tell you
where it fits in.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 06:20:07 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

		      Belated Reviews:  "Silverlock"

"Silverlock" (****-), by John Myers Myers, is as much a game as a fantasy.
It is the story of A. Clarence Shandon, an obnoxious Chicagonian who is
washed ashore in the Commonwealth of Letters, and his adventures there.
Those adventures, in themselves, make an enjoyable book, but half the fun
in reading "Silverlock" is to identify the people and places he encounters,
because every single one of them is borrowed from previous literature.

Myers is fair, and provides a nice mix of characters, from the obscure to
the readily identifiable, from those freely named to those whose identities
are only hinted at.  (I though I was well-read, but when I read
"Silverlock" I recognized fewer than a third of the characters.)
Characters such as (to give you a handful at which to try your hand)
Lucius, who accidentally changes himself into a donkey with a magic
ointment; Janet, who attempts to win her bespelled lover back at Miles
Cross; Pangloss, who is sure that his being taken by slavers is all for the
best; Miss Emma Watson (surely you remember her?); and Sir Despard
Murgatroyd, who's cursed to perform an evil deed every day.

You'll notice a third aspect to the book: Most of the people and places
(all but one (two?) in the above examples) come from those classics which
are antecedents of modern fantasy - the great works of imagination that
came before a genre was set aside for them.  In a way, "Silverlock" is a
tour of the bedrock upon which modern fantasy is built.

Reviews and introductions don't do the book justice.  (The 1985 Ace reprint
has *two* introductions, and they seem to do the book more harm than good.)
Yes, it's as much a game as a novel, but it's a good game (thrilling, in a
way) and a good novel, and well worth the time.  Perhaps it's just that the
framework seems flimsy: A story about a man who enters a place called the
Commonwealth of Letters and meets people from other books does sound a bit
as if it belongs on Sesame Street or, at best, as if it's like "The Never-
Ending Story" - a cute idea that doesn't work so well in practice.  What
makes "Silverlock" more than that is the skill and knowledge which Myers
brings to it, and that's not something a review or introduction can readily
convey.

The more you bring to this book the more you'll take from it.  Conversely,
a reader who has read little enough might not see what the fuss is about.
And I recently had a friend for whom this was *not* an issue dislike it
because of the character's obnoxious attitude towards women (though it
improves).  You may not like it either but, if you enjoy reading, there's a
good chance you will.

"Silverlock" was written in 1949.  "The Moon's Fire-Eating Daughter",
written in 1981, is a thematic sequel, but readers who loved the first book
tend to be disappointed by the second.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 13:31:16 GMT
From: woodford@cae.wisc.edu (Woodford John)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Reviews and introductions don't do the book justice.  (The 1985 Ace
>reprint has *two* introductions, and they seem to do the book more harm
>than good.)

   My paperback copy, the 60's (I think) Ace edition, has no introductions,
but came with a great poem on the back: the "Silverlock ABC's", I think.
Worth picking up for that alone.  If you can find it used, get it.

JBWoodford
woodford@cae.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 17:59:55 GMT
From: dougm@hal.com (Doug Moran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

dani@netcom (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Reviews and introductions don't do the book justice.  (The 1985 Ace
>reprint has *two* introductions, and they seem to do the book more harm
>than good.)  Yes, it's as much a game as a novel, but it's a good game
>(thrilling, in a way) and a good novel, and well worth the time.  Perhaps
>it's just that the framework seems flimsy: A story about a man who enters
>a place called the Commonwealth of Letters and meets people from other
>books does sound a bit as if it belongs on Sesame Street or, at best, as
>if it's like "The Never-Ending Story" - a cute idea that doesn't work so
>well in practice.  What makes "Silverlock" more than that is the skill and
>knowledge which Myers brings to it, and that's not something a review or
>introduction can readily convey.

The one problem that I had with it was that it was (and is still) very
difficult for me to believe that Silverlock could have been so ignorant of
literature as to never have heard of any of the characters he meets.  As
you point out, you recognize a third; I am probably in the 25-33 percent
range myself; but Shandon recognizes no one.  Given the pervasiveness of
some of the myths that he tramps through, that struck me as pretty darn
unlikely.

A minor quibble, though.

Doug Moran
HaL Computer Systems
Campbell, CA
dougm@hal.com
{...}!hal.com!dougm

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 18:44:28 GMT
From: paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

John Myers Myers has at least one other novel, "The Harp and the Blade",
which I rather enjoyed.  Does he have any others?  (Besides Silverlock/The
Moon's Fire Eating Daughter)

Sam Paik

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 19:48:10 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"Silverlock" (****-), by John Myers Myers, is as much a game as a fantasy.

Just wanted to be a dissenting voice here.  I'm one of those weird people
who hated "Silverlock".  The "game" aspect of it was annoying, and I felt
like it trivialized the stories it alluded to rather than really respecting
them and apart from the "game" aspect, there was nothing else about it to
like (nebulous characters and a fizzle for an ending).  This is all my
opinion, obviously.

On the other hand, I really enjoyed another book of Myers [Myers [?]], "The
Harp and the Blade."  This is a fairly generic story of romance and
derring-do, set in troubador-era France (if I remember right), and with a
*very, very slight* magical element.  It's nothing special, maybe somewhat
reminiscent of an updated Robert Louis Stevenson but, it's written in a
breezy, fast-moving style and is quite a lot of fun (though the ending is a
disappointment again - Myers {Myers] seems to have had a problem with
that).

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 01:16:44 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Paxson

I heard Diana Paxson on a panel at Wester (one of the voices of sanity on
the "How to Write an Effective Sex Scene" panel, but that's really another
story) and thought maybe I'd try one of her novels.  I wound up with
_Brisingamen_, which was amusing (reminded me of the Norse myths in fantasy
query recently), but not great.  Any consensus on what her best book(s)
is/are?  I might read one more, if she's written anything better.
Otherwise I'll wait.  Also, if anyone knows where to get a copy of all of
Zimmer's "The True Critics", I'd be grateful.  :-) That bit was cute.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 01:16:44 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sheckley

Sheckley's _The Tenth Victim_ supports my thesis that Sheckley really does
a better job when he sticks to short stories ("Can you feel anything when I
do this?" is one of my all time favorites).  He seems to have this tendency
to come up with something mildly amusing and then bludgeons the reader with
it ("hysterical homicidal schizophrenic with kittenish overtones" being a
classic example).  Tiresome.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 22:15:42 GMT
From: ecl@mtgpfs1.mt.att.com (Evelyn Chimelis Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

		       SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Where was this at Hugo nomination time?

   I mean, I had heard some recommendations, but after reading the book, I
don't understand why I didn't hear more.  To paraphrase from THE LION IN
WINTER, why did no one say "Hugo" and think of SNOW CRASH?

   In SNOW CRASH our hero/protagonist, Hiro Protagonist (yes, it's that
sort of novel) starts out as a pizza deliverer for Uncle Enzo's Cosa Nostra
Pizza.  That's because in the early 21st century, the United States leads
the world in four areas: music, movies, software, and high-speed delivery.
Forced by circumstances to accept the help of Y.T., a young woman who finds
excitement in high-speed skate-boarding as a courier, Hiro soon finds his
hacker expertise tested in the Metaverse (Stephenson's version of virtual
reality) to fight the "snow crash" virus - a virus that attacks not only
computers, but people as well.  And it's all connected with ancient Sumeria
and the Tower of Babel....

   Stephenson has certainly pulled together an unusual assortment of
disciplines in this novel.  His postulations regarding Sumer seem a bit
weak (Sumer may have been the major civilization of its time in the Middle
East, but it was not the only civilization, and there were many
civilizations isolated from Sumer), and the description of pre-Sumerian
cultures and memes does not sound accurate for a number of reasons.

   Stephenson avoids the path taken by many cyberpunk/virtual reality
authors.  He does not create a new language that the reader has to decipher
(which concept, by the way, ties into the novel's premise, emphasizing the
analogy of the relationship between reality and the novel to the
relationship between the novel's reality and its Metaverse). He does use
pop culture as a referent; for example, Hiro talks about Captain Kirk
beaming up.

   Stephenson starts off at a break-neck pace, and by page 40 I found
myself thinking, "If he keeps this up for 470 pages, I'm going to be
exhausted by the time I finish this book!"  Well, he does ease up a bit,
but not much.  SNOW CRASH is a roller coaster ride of virtual reality,
linguistic theory, the origin of religions, and the future of our culture.
I wish I had known about SNOW CRASH before Hugo nomination time.  I
*highly* recommend SNOW CRASH.

Title:     Snow Crash
Author:    Neal Stephenson
City:      New York
Date:      May 1993
Publisher: Bantam Spectra
Comments:  paperback, US$5.99 [1992]
Order Number:  ISBN 0-553-56261-4
Pages:     470pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 02:23:21 GMT
From: echristo@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Elena A Christofides)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

One minor point, Evelyn.

Snow Crash the virus has no effect on computers or people in general. It
only affects computer programmers. Small error, but big difference in the
book.

Otherwise, I couldn't have bleated on better about the book myself.

Elena

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 04:42:48 GMT
From: jmmacek@netcom.com (Mr. Macek?)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

echristo@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Elena A Christofides) writes:
>Snow Crash the virus has no effect on computers or people in general. It
>only affects computer programmers. Small error, but big difference in the
>book.

No, only the computer virus version affected programmers, but the
biological one affected anyone.  Thus the massive population on the rafts
in the Pacific.  Unless I have missed the context of your statement.

James Macek
Georgia Institute of Technology
School of Literature, Communications, and Culture
jmmacek@netcom.com
gt7642a@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 15 Jul 93 20:57:56 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)  writes:
>'Tehanu' is deliberately different in tone from the earlier Earthsea
>novels (as one would hope, given the length of time Le Guin had between
>them in which to improve her writing).  It is the work of a more
>experienced, more mature writer, but it is not, I think, meant to be a
>sequel in the conventional sense, but more of a commentary on the earlier
>work.  If its concerns are different, this is because it reflects the
>change in priorities and perceptions of its author.  'Tehanu' is filled
>with resonances to its ancestors: characters from the earlier novels
>return - Ged, Tenar, Ogion, Lebannen - but they are changed, or our
>perception of them has changed.

I would hope that she had changed - I've changed an awful lot since I first
read the Earthsea trilogy as well!  However...

>One major change that has taken place in Le Guin's writing between 'The
>Farthest Shore' and 'Tehanu' is a development of her feminist
>consciousness.  In her articles about her early, unconscious-raised
>fiction, there seems to be a regret over the mistakes she made, but an
>unwillingness to revise old work.  She regrets using the masculine pronoun
>to describe her androgynes in 'The Left Hand of Darkness' ('I dislike
>invented pronouns less than the so-called generic pronoun he/him/his,
>which does in fact exclude women from discourse'), she regrets her
>acceptance that men are leaders and doers and movers, and I think she
>regrets her unthinking use of a male-dominated society in the Earthsea
>novels.

Here's the 'however'.  It is perfectly reasonable for an author to say
"I've changed a lot, and I don't like or agree with the early books I
wrote".  The normal followup to this is "and therefore I won't write any
more in that series".  That's fine - it upsets a few readers who always
want 'more of the same', but that's life; we can't expect authors to always
produce what we want.  It is also acceptable (although slightly less so)
for an author to say to a publisher "If you're going to reprint those
books, I want to rewrite it first".  David Gerrold did that with "When
Harlie Was One", for instance.

But to write a sequel to the original series (which was popular in its own
right, whether she liked it or not) implies that the sequel is going to be
of a similar character.  When the reader then finds that this new book, for
whatever reason, is *not* in the same style, and the 'message' is totally
different, there will inevitably be disappointment and a feeling of being
'cheated'.

>In Earthsea, men are wizards, wise and powerful, and women are witches,
>ugly and ignorant.  Men are concerned with the great matters of politics
>and wizardry, and women are shut out.  Only on Atuan do women have power,
>and there the priestesses are ignorant followers of a false religion,
>under the control of their king.  Terry Pratchett was incensed enough by
>this to use Earthsea as the inspiration for his 'Equal Rites'.

Did he?  I've never seen Terry 'incensed'.  I thought that was just another
style he was having fun with...

>How, Le Guin now wonders, could she have been accepted this, been an
>unwitting collaborator in such misogyny?  'Tehanu' is suffused with a
>great anger; anger that women can be treated like this, and worse, that
>they can collaborate in their own marginalisation.  'I am often very
>angry, as a woman,' she has written, 'My feminist anger is an element in,
>a part of, the rage and fear that possess me when I face what we are all
>doing to each other, to the Earth, and to the hope of liberty and life.'
>'Tehanu' is, then, a chance to redeem the mistakes of 'A Wizard of
>Earthsea', or (better) a chance to say the things she didn't know how to
>say in the earlier books.

Then she should, in my opinion, have written it as a totally separate book,
*or* advertised it as being different from the others.

With any series there will be changes with time, obviously (try reading
Katherine Kurtz' Deryni books in internal chronological order - you go from
the latest to the first, and there is a definite difference).  But to
deliberately write a new book to contradict the others seems to me a little
off...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 21:45:28 GMT
From: curtis@snake.cs.berkeley.edu (Curtis Yarvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk writes:
>True, the Earthsea books certainly don't advocate the attitudes of the
>people in them; but by showing these attitudes without commenting on them
>Le Guin feels that she has been complicit in the acceptance of these kind
>of societies as normative.

This is an interesting philosophy and if properly applied may lead to many
a wonderful revolution in the coming world of socially conscious fiction.

   "When Lauren was a small girl, she would stand in the
   Kansan fields and call the cats.  One by one they would
   come to her through the grass, across which lay the ice
   of the coming winter; and she could see them in the
   light of the moon.  The glint of the ice was like the
   glint of the cats' eyes, and that in turn was something
   like the glint of the stars through the clouds.

   "Cats, incidentally, carry a wide variety of diseases,
   including toxoplasmosis and feline leukemia retrovirii
   that may be transmissible to humans.  They also occupy a
   high and very expensive position on the food chain; 100
   pounds of grain are needed to sustain one pound of cat,
   and in a world where so many are starving for lack of
   so little, acceptance of these kinds of animals as
   normative is a dubiously moral act."


Not only would this approach maintain consciousness of important problems
in our society, it would also increase word counts, alleviating the
wretched poverty of writers.

And 100 brownie points for anyone who gets the quote.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 19:50:17 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

janiceg@marvin.Eng.Sun.COM (Janice Gelb) writes:
> I accept your point about Le Guin changing her mind about whether wizards
> had to be celibate from the first three books to the last one, but not
> about whether the viewpoint itself is objectionable.

Well, it's not clear that Le Guin really did change her mind.  After all,
we saw an awful lot of wizards in the Earthsea Trilogy, and not a single
one of them was married.  That's an awfully big coincidence, unless there
was some special reason for it.

What I think Le Guin changed her mind about, actually, wasn't the celibacy
of wizards, but the emphasis to place on it.  In the trilogy, it was just
quietly sitting there; in Tehanu, however, she pointed it out clearly,
changed it from mere celibacy to an active avoidance, and made it a symbol
of dichotomies of gender and power.

And what I find interesting, incidentally, is that Tenar's reaction, in
Tehanu, so paralleled my own.  When Ged told her about the celibacy of
wizards, she was horrified, but then realized that she should have noticed
it herself.  Somehow, she had just completely missed it, and so had I.  I
hadn't noticed the absence from what we saw of wizards' lives (perhaps
because I first read these books at an age when marriage was not the
foremost thought on my mind...), and I was genuinely surprised when Le Guin
pointed out the pattern that really had been there all along.  

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 01:38:27 GMT
From: shaad@leland.stanford.edu (Shaad M. Ahmad)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>Here's the 'however'.  It is perfectly reasonable for an author to say
>"I've changed a lot, and I don't like or agree with the early books I
>wrote".  The normal followup to this is "and therefore I won't write any
>more in that series".  That's fine - it upsets a few readers who always
>want 'more of the same', but that's life - we can't expect authors to
>always produce what we want.  It is also acceptable (although slightly
>less so) for an author to say to a publisher "If you're going to reprint
>those books, I want to rewrite it first".  David Gerrold did that with
>"When Harlie Was One", for instance.
>
>But to write a sequel to the original series (which was popular in its own
>right, whether she liked it or not) implies that the sequel is going to be
>of a similar character.  When the reader then finds that this new book,
>for whatever reason, is *not* in the same style, and the 'message' is
>totally different, there will inevitably be disappointment and a feeling
>of being 'cheated'.

   As you yourself so aptly put it, "we can't expect authors to always
produce what we want." Why, then, do you appear to consider it a cardinal
sin for Le Guin to write a sequel quite different from what YOU had in
mind?  The fact that authors such as Eddings keep on recycling the same
hackneyed plots in a series of commercially successful fantasies seems
hardly sufficient justification.

   At least a number of netters have pointed out that they read the
Earthsea Trilogy in their less-critical, adolescent days and carried on
with them that pleasant hazy glow of memory. Yes, Tehanu is somewhat of a
jarring shock to that afterglow, but is that necessarily bad? It purports
to point out the flaws in the Earthsea society which were glibly passed
over in the earlier novels, and it does. Apparently that worked for some
readers like me. For you it didn't. But that's hardly reason to claim that
an author should or shouldn't write a particular type of sequel to what is,
after all, HIS or HER work, wouldn't you say?

shaad@leland.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 04:44:47 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

Actually, the celibacy of mages has at least two exceptions in the earlier
books:

1) Morred and Elfarran's son Serriadh (sp?); Morred was one of the great
early mages.

2) Arren's father is recorded as attempting to cast the various
blessing-spells for Enlad when the court mage forgot them (not, perhaps,
100% clear evidence, but...)

TZ

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 09:05:05 GMT
From: syti@cc.jyu.fi (Syti-projekti)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk) writes:
>Actually, the celibacy of mages has at least two exceptions in the earlier
>books:
>
>1) Morred and Elfarran's son Serriadh (sp?); Morred was one of the great
>early mages.
>
>2) Arren's father is recorded as attempting to cast the various
>blessing-spells for Enlad when the court mage forgot them (not, perhaps,
>100% clear evidence, but...)

Add a third: now that I finally could check my first impression that there
indeed was a reference to a mage in a bear's form killing his own son in _A
Wizard of Earthsea_ (as opposed to and earlier story), I found that I
indeed was correct :-).

It is in 'The hawk's flight' just after Ogion has turned Ged to human form
again.

So there! :-) :-)

Veli-Pekka Tahvanainen
Dept. of Computer Science & Information Systems
University of Jyvaskyla			
P.O. Box 35
SF-40351  Jyvaskyla Finland
vpt@hyeena.jyu.fi

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 23:36:33 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)  writes:
>Terry Pratchett was incensed enough by this to use Earthsea as the
>inspiration for his 'Equal Rites'.

I asked Terry about this.  His reply:

> 'Incensed' is far too strong a word, but I have said publicly that I was
> depressed at the way the 'magic-using' women in Wizard of Earthsea were
> either low-grade herbalists or evil enchantresses.  I was going to write
> something like ER anyway, but it certainly sharpened things a bit.

Just to set the record straight...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 18:21:46 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

shaad@leland.Stanford.EDU (Shaad M. Ahmad)  writes:

>chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
><742769876snz@keris.demon.co.uk> writes:
>    As you yourself so aptly put it, "we can't expect authors to always
>produce what we want." Why, then, do you appear to consider it a cardinal
>sin for Le Guin to write a sequel quite different from what YOU had in
>mind?

A word I avoided using earlier - 'fraud'.  For an author to say "I'm not
writing any more of that" is fine, because we can't force them to write at
all.  For an author to say "I don't like the way I originally wrote that,
so I'll rewrite it" (usually with a modification of the original title,
like "King Kobold Revisited" (Stasheff) or "When Harlie Was One Version
2.0" (Gerrold)) is also no problem - the reader knows that this is a
rewrite, which they may or may not like.

However, for an author to produce a sequel ("continuation or resumption of
a story or process or the like after a pause or intended or provisional
ending" - Concise Oxford Dictionary) which, instead of continuing the same
story, is deliberately refuting the assumptions in the original, is not
being fair to the readers.

Now, this may have been the fault of the publishers - Ms. Le Guin may have
originally sold the story as "This is a refutation of my former work, set
in the same universe", and the advertisers decided to sell it as "An
Earthsea Sequel" but, the book is *not* set in the same universe as the
original trilogy.  Whether that (similar but not identical) universe is
better or worse that the original is a matter of personal taste - my point
is that I am (now) unable to judge that because I was told that it was the
same, and it wasn't.

>The fact that authors such as Eddings keep on recycling the same hackneyed
>plots in a series of commercially successful fantasies seems hardly
>sufficient justification.

It isn't justification for Eddings' interminable series, either, in my
opinion.

>   At least a number of netters have pointed out that they read the
>Earthsea Trilogy in their less-critical, adolescent days and carried on
>with them that pleasant hazy glow of memory. Yes, Tehanu is somewhat of a
>jarring shock to that afterglow, but is that necessarily bad? It purports
>to point out the flaws in the Earthsea society which were glibly passed
>over in the earlier novels, and it does. Apparently that worked for some
>readers like me. For you it didn't. But that's hardly reason to claim that
>an author should or shouldn't write a particular type of sequel to what
>is, after all, HIS or HER work, wouldn't you say?

The author is free to do what it wants, including contradicting itself and
making a mockery of its previous work - I am free to do whatever I want, as
well, including saying to people "This book is rubbish" and never buying
another book from that author.  Whether either of those is a *wise* thing
to do is another matter...

In fact, as I stated with this book, I will give it a conditional
recommendation to people who haven't read it.  As long as the reader
doesn't expect another Earthsea book, it's fine - on the quality of the
writing it certainly doesn't diminish my respect for the author.  If the
potential reader has already read and enjoyed the earlier trilogy, I will
say something on the lines of "Well, don't expect it to be the same,
because it's a very different type of book even though it uses some of the
same characters".  This, in my opinion, is the sort of way the book should
have been advertised in the first place...

Oh, and I certainly am prepared other books she may write but, if they are
called 'sequels' to books that I have liked I'll probably check them out of
the library first, not buy them in hardcover...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 12:02:51 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA BOOKS

A while ago I mentioned that a book entitled JAPANESE SCIENCE FICTION,
FANTASY AND HORROR FILMS: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 100 FEATURES would be
published by McFarland in August. McFarland is already taking orders for
the book, but it most likely will not be out until early September.

There are two other books on Godzilla in the works:

McFarland is planning to publish a book on the history of the Toho Studios
sometime next year.

The people who used to publish the fanzine JAPANESE GIANTS are working on a
book on the "history of Godzilla." I don't know when it will be available.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave
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Date: 22 Jul 93 13:43:53 GMT
From: LSCURTIS@ucs.indiana.edu (Jeff Gabbard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The High Crusade

I recently read _The High Crusade_ by Poul Anderson and thought it was a
hell of a fun story.  Does anyone know if it was ever tossed around as a
film idea?  It seems short and simple enough that Hollywood might go for
it.

Also, in all the books I've read by Poul Anderson I have yet to come across
any bio material.  Could someone maybe fill me in a little about him?

Thanks!

Jeff Gabbard
LSCURTIS@ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 03:47:49 GMT
From: nsmith@tms390.micro.ti.com (Neal Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: De Camp's _Reluctant King_ trilogy

I`ve been reading the _Reluctant King_ trilogy by L. Sprague de Camp, and
was wondering if anyone knew something about its publishing history.  The
reason I ask is that it reads as if it were a collection of shorts and
novellas, rather than as a connected work; so I wondered if that's how it
was originally published.  Perhaps it appeared in a magazine over the
course of time?

Neal Smith
nsmith@sassy.micro.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 17:15:15 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Harlan Ellison's novella in OMNI

mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>> "The Mefisto in Onyx" (sic), if I remember the title right.  

You know, I could have sworn he spelled it with a "ph" on the chalkboard;
but with handwriting like that I couldn't bet money on it.  Ellison wants
to be Leo and Diane Dillon when he grows up, and has spent a lot of time
inventing some really wild calligraphy...

>> He read it at Baycon.
>
[...]
>while.  The part I heard, it sounded like he'd at least very carefully
>studied a map of the area.

He said he'd called up the warden and asked for a description of the place,
and talked for some time about procedures and how executions are handled,
that sort of thing...

> Normally I don't read Omni, but "Science Probe" folded and "blessed" me
> with a subscription.  I guess I'll wait until I have Ellison's story
> before I write "Omni" to tell scum-bag Guccione to take the remainder of
> the subscription and stuff it.  The three issues I've received so far
> have brought home with a sledgehammer why I gave up on the rag years ago.

Vociferously agreed.  "OMNI" is overpriced slick-paper pseudo-techie stuff;
it's supposed to *look* scientific and big-time, but most of it is garbage.
I think of "OMNI" as the TIME-LIFE picture mag of the fantasy field.
   I will buy the issue with the Ellison story in it, of course, but I
really wish OMNI would hire some technically and scientifically competent
editorial capacity if they're going to try to be an SF magazine.  The
closest they've got is Ben Bova... (last I heard, anyway.)

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 20:27:25 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Harlan Ellison's novella in OMNI

gharlane@nextnet.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore):
>>> "The Mefisto in Onyx" (sic), if I remember the title right.  
>
>You know, I could have sworn he spelled it with a "ph" on the chalkboard;
>but with handwriting like that I couldn't bet money on it.

At Baycon he got a friend to write the title on the chalkboard, and he was
irritated with the result.  I assumed that was because of the near-
illegibility of the title, but it could have been because of the spelling.

(There was a slightly pathetic incident at his talk there.  He was giving
what appeared to be a well-practiced monologue on the lack of cultural
literacy, and someone from the audience wanted to know how to *acquire*
cultural literacy.  Now, since being culturally literate and being
well-read overlap considerably, it's not surprising that his answer was
"read".  The questioner thought this response most unhelpful, and wanted to
know *what* to read.  Ellison finally, in a slightly different context,
mentioned the Encyclopedia of Cultural Literacy, and that appeared to
content her.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 10:36:56 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Simon Ing: information needed

I'm looking for biographical and bibliographical information on British SF
author Simon Ing.  I'm aware that he's written one novel, Hot Head, and a
number of short stories, some of which appeared in Interzone.  I have a
vague memory that he's the author of 'The Braining of Mother Lamprey'
(Interzone, a couple of years ago).  Post or e-mail, please; if there are
any e-mail responses I'll post a summary.

Gareth Rees

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 19:03:23 GMT
From: AXVROTR%UICVMC@uicvm.uic.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re: McCaffrey's Pegasus books

The sequels to Anne McCaffrey's TO RIDE PEGASUS are ROWAN, DAMIA, and
DAMIA'S CHILDREN, in that order.  DAMIA and DAMIA'S CHILDREN are about the
Rowan's daughter, Damia, and the Rowan's other children and grand-children.
They read much like the earlier books, except for the introduction of the
concept of communication with alien races through dreaming.  Typical Anne
McCaffrey.

For those of you looking for her works, Rosary College has a near complete
run of her science-fiction as part of its children and library science
collections.  You can request them on interlibrary loan through your
university or local library (please use an ALA form).

Teri Ross
Rosary College Library
River Forest, IL.
axvrotr@uicvmc

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 00:46:56 GMT
From: marcy@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (Marcy Thompson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey's Pegasus books

AXVROTR%UICVMC@UICVM.UIC.EDU wrote:
> The sequels to Anne McCaffrey's TO RIDE PEGASUS are ROWAN, DAMIA, and
> DAMIA'S CHILDREN, in that order.

You forgot PEGASUS IN FLIGHT. It comes after TO RIDE PEGASUS and before THE
ROWAN.

Marcy Thompson
Manager, Education and Training	
SoftQuad, Inc.
+1 604 585 0079
marcy@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca 

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 23:29:59 GMT
From: mimir@u.washington.edu (Grendel Grettisson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paxson

>I heard Diana Paxson on a panel at Wester (one of the voices of sanity on
>the "How to Write an Effective Sex Scene" panel, but that's really another
>story) and thought maybe I'd try one of her novels.  I wound up with
>_Brisingamen_, which was amusing (reminded me of the Norse myths in
>fantasy query recently), but not great.  Any consensus on what her best
>book(s) is/are?  I might read one more, if she's written anything better.
>Otherwise I'll wait.

 While I enjoyed _Brisingamen_ it is not her best work. It is one of her
earliest novels. I, just yesterday, finished her brand new hardcover, _The
Wolf and the Raven_, which is the first book of a trilogy that retells the
Volsun Saga - Ring Cycle set in 6th century Europe. It was VERY good. If
you don't want to buy hardcover (she has another new hardcover out as
well), I would suggest _The Serpent's Tooth_ which is a retelling (as is
_The Wolf and the Raven_) but of King Lear in the original Celtic setting
that the old legend derives from. That one came out recently in paperback
and has gotten rave reviews from a lot of people. I just bought it but
haven't read it yet. Her more recent material IS a lot better than
_Brisingamen_ though.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 15:25:09 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Edward E. Smith

		     Belated Reviews:  Edward E. Smith

Some authors were able to make the transition from the largely gadget- and
science fiction of the twenties and thirties to the somewhat more
people-oriented science fiction of the Golden Age, but many were not.  Then
there was Edward E. Smith, who pretty much ignored it: The books he wrote
in the sixties had much the same gosh-wow feel as what he wrote in the
twenties - and still found an enthusiastic audience.

E.E. Smith wrote the grandest space operas.

It's hard to come up with a clean definition of 'space opera'.  It's a
subgenre of science fiction in which individuals act on a galactic stage,
or larger, and still make a difference.  ("Star Wars" is space opera.)
There's usually a lot of shooting, and the gadgets - the props, tend to get
a lot of attention.  In a Smith space opera, tension is often maintained
through an exponential buildup in scale: In act one a space ship will fight
an enemy ship from the next planet but one, in act two a hundred
battleships are fighting a hundred enemy battleships from another solar
system, and by act four or five a million superdreadnaughts from this
galaxy are fighting a million superdreadnaughts from *that* galaxy.

Those of you who encounter E E Smith's books for the first time now will
probably look upon them as period pieces, and have to appreciate them in
that light, and that's a real pity.  Among his books...

The Lensmen series (***).  This is his magnum opus, the work for which he
is, deservedly, best known.  Lensmen are the very best men in the Galactic
Patrol.  (Always men.  Only one woman ever becomes a Lensman.  Sort of like
smurfs.)  They are granted Lenses which grant them telepathic powers, and
use them on behalf of Civilization.  The series is the story of Kim
Kinnison, who first battles space pirates, then discovers and battles the
power behind the space pirates, then discovers the power behind *them*...

There are seven books in the Lensmen series: "Triplanetary", "First
Lensman", "Galactic Patrol", "Gray Lensman", "Second Stage Lensmen",
"Children of the Lens", and "The Vortex Blaster".  The best way to read
them is *not* in order, as this gives away too many spoilers.  To read the
story as it originally appeared, read the middle four novels - "Galactic
Patrol" through "Children of the Lens," *without* reading the prefaces,
which were added later, and give away the back-story.  "First Lensman" is a
prequel, which also came later.  "Triplanetary" is a prequel to the
prequel, combined with a non-Lensmen book that was shoehorned into the
Lensmen universe.  And "The Vortex Blaster" (aka "Masters of the Vortex")
is an independent non-Lensmen book set in the same universe as the main
story.

The Skylark series (***) came first.  "Skylark of Space" was written in
1911, and published in 1928.  Then came its sequels, "Skylark Three",
"Skylark of Valeron", and "Skylark DuQuesne", the last appearing quite
late.  When Richard Seaton stumbles upon a near-perfect energy source, he
and a friend use it to build and power a starship.  As book follows book,
they travel farther and farther afield, meeting increasingly powerful and
dangerous civilizations, and needing increasingly bigger and better
starships to defeat them.  The greatest danger, however, comes from his
ruthless nemesis, DuQuesne, who starts book one plotting to steal Seaton's
starship and graduates to conquering the Earth, and thence to taking on
galaxies.

Smith's non-series books are equally grand, grandiose, and charming.  My
favorite, for a long time, was "Spacehounds of IPC" (***), about a
spaceship on the Earth-Mars run which is captured by mysterious evil
raiders from Jupiter.  The ship's computer (ie, a man who's very good at
math) escapes and spends much of the novel building a super-radio with
which he is able to contact his fellow scientists, and help them develop
the technology they need to take on the Jovians.  Almost as much fun, in a
different way, is one of his later books, "Subspace Explorers" (***), in
which the good guys are sorts most often cast as villains, such as the
people who own the galactic energy monopoly and the people who own the
galactic metals cartel.  Honorable mention goes to "The Galaxy Primes"
(**).  *Dishonorable* mention goes to the "Family D'Alembert" series, which
features Smith's name, but not his writing.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 15 Jul 93 10:11:38 GMT
From: etroup@bunyip.atnf.csiro.au (Euan Troup)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Edward E. Smith

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Smith's non-series books are equally grand, grandiose, and charming.  My
>favorite, for a long time, was "Spacehounds of IPC" (***), about a
>spaceship on the Earth-Mars run which is captured by mysterious evil
>raiders from Jupiter.  The ship's computer (ie, a man who's very good at
>math) escapes and spends much of the novel building a super-radio with
>which he is able to contact his fellow scientists, and help them develop
>the technology they need to take on the Jovians.  Almost as much fun, in a
>different way, is one of his later books, "Subspace Explorers" (***), in
>which the good guys are sorts most often cast as villains, such as the
>people who own the galactic energy monopoly and the people who own the
>galactic metals cartel.  Honorable mention goes to "The Galaxy Primes"
>(**).  *Dishonorable* mention goes to the "Family D'Alembert" series,
>which features Smith's name, but not his writing.
>
   Wasn't there a sequel to 'Subspace Explorers' put together from a short
story? And where do the 'Lord Tedric' books fit in?

Euan Troup
Australia Telescope
Parkes Observatory
etroup@atnf.csiro.au

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 14:21:15 GMT
From: gareth@comp.lancs.ac.uk (Gareth Husk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Edward E. Smith

etroup@atnf.csiro.au writes:
>Wasn't there a sequel to 'Subspace Explorers' put together from a short
>story? And where do the 'Lord Tedric' books fit in?

Yes, greatly to the shame of all involved, including the readers we were
subjected to "Sub-space Encounter" in which our "heroes" bring the American
way to a new universe and carry on that age old policy of genocide .

Lord Tedric doesn't fit in anywhere and barring a copy of "The Black
Pirate" (I think) that I read and rejected at the height of my Space Opera
reading it has mercifully disappeared (we are talking 1980).

Now where did I put Ender's Game...

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 16:35:15 GMT
From: gvt@uplx.co.uk (Graeme Thomas)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Edward E. Smith

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
>Honorable mention goes to "The Galaxy Primes" (**).  *Dishonorable*
>mention goes to the "Family D'Alembert" series, which features Smith's
>name, but not his writing.

Way back in the mid 70s I remember reading a short story by Smith about
Jules and Yvette D'Alembert.  It was expanded later into Volume 1 of the
Family D'Alembert series (and that in itself was a painful expansion) by
Stephen Goldin; I suspect that SG wrote the other 9 in the series all by
himself.

Thus there is about a chapter's worth of the Doc's writing in 10 novels of
series.

( Vague memory time: I think that the short story was tacked into a Lord
Tedric book.)

Graeme
gvt@uniplex.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 15:44:30 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Edward E. Smith

gareth@comp.lancs.ac.uk (Gareth Husk) writes:
>etroup@atnf.csiro.au writes:
>>Wasn't there a sequel to 'Subspace Explorers' put together from a short
>>story? And where do the 'Lord Tedric' books fit in?
> 
> Yes, greatly to the shame of all involved, including the readers we were
> subjected to "Sub-space Encounter" in which our "heroes" bring the
> American way to a new universe and carry on that age old policy of
> genocide .

You conveniently ignore the point that it was made very clear that the race
which was wiped out (the Garshans) were totally intractable.  They would
let nothing stand between them and complete domination of the known
universe.  In any event, given the United Kingdom's less than sterling
record in the past, please spare us the jingoistic crap.

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 21:32:06 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

jmmacek@netcom.com (Mr. Macek?) writes:
>echristo@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Elena A Christofides) writes:
>>Snow Crash the virus has no effect on computers or people in general. It
>>only affects computer programmers. Small error, but big difference in the
>>book.
>
>No, only the computer virus version affected programmers, but the
>biological one affected anyone.  Thus the massive population on the rafts
>in the Pacific.  Unless I have missed the context of your statement.

Spoilers (major):

Stephenson encourages the reader to assume that there are only one or a few
viruses, by having Hiro make that assumption.  A natural law of parsimony
also tends to push one in this direction.  Actually, there are quite a
large number of different viruses involved, and an explanation for a common
cause which created all of them - the meta-virus.  At least that's what I
got out of the story.  I think the story would have been stronger if Hiro
had been a little more on-the-ball and skeptical about some of what was
going on.  At least I would have enjoyed it better :-)

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Jul 93 08:00:54 GMT
From: ronh@feenix.metronet.com (Ron Hough)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>However, for an author to produce a sequel ("continuation or resumption of
>a story or process or the like after a pause or intended or provisional
>ending" - Concise Oxford Dictionary) which, instead of continuing the same
>story, is deliberately refuting the assumptions in the original, is not
>being fair to the readers.

_Tehanu_ most certainly *did* continue the same story.  In fact, it picked
up almost immediately (chronologically) where _The Farthest Shore_ left
off.  And I don't think it outright refuted the previous assumptions
either...  What you're missing is that _Tehanu_ *is* the same story - just
told from a different viewpoint.  In this case, a female one.  Now if you
consider that another *perception* of the world is a different world, then
I would understand your feelings of having been cheated.  However, it is
much more realistic for a world to be viewed differently by different
denizens.  I don't know if Le Guin's motives in doing this *were* to
actually criticize her own original work or not but, that doesn't detract
in any way from my appreciation of the story.

In some ways you could regard _Tehanu_ as being a very good sequel, in that
not only does it *continue* the story, but it also provides an added
dimension of depth and realism not present in the earlier books.

>Now, this may have been the fault of the publishers - Ms. Le Guin may have
>originally sold the story as "This is a refutation of my former work, set
>in the same universe", and the advertisers decided to sell it as "An
>Earthsea Sequel" - but the book is *not* set in the same universe as the
>original trilogy.  Whether that (similar but not identical) univers is
>better or worse that the original is a matter of personal taste - my point
>is that I am (now) unable to judge that because I was told that it was the
>same, and it wasn't.

As I understand it, authors have little input into how their books are
marketed.  That aside, how do *you* think it should have been marketed?  "A
Novel in the Earthsea Universe"?  It was subtitled "The Last Novel of
Earthsea", and that's exactly what it was.  It was very much a sequel, in
that it was a *completion* of a story that had not fully ended.  This was
the first novel I've ever read that dealt with the conquering hero/heroine
*after* the big climax with all the glory.  _Tehanu_ dealt with the
aftermath.  It brought out the true essence of the characters after the
legendary greatness had waned.  It showed you how they became what they'd
become, and the changes it brought in them.  In that sense, it was far more
of a *sequel* than another installment of "The Adventures of Ged" would
have been.

It *was* the same but, more complete.  If the completeness disappointed
you, that is regrettable.  It made the story all the more poignant for me.

Ron Hough
ronh@metronet.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 14:55:21 GMT
From: gwills@cbnewsm.cb.att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

ronh@feenix.metronet.com (Ron Hough) writes:
>It was very much a sequel, in that it was a *completion* of a story that
>had not fully ended.  This was the first novel I've ever read that dealt
>with the conquering hero/heroine *after* the big climax with all the
>glory.  _Tehanu_ dealt with the aftermath.  It brought out the true
>essence of the characters after the legendary greatness had waned.  It
>showed you how they became what they'd become, and the changes it brought
>in them.

 You could try reading THE LORD OF THE RINGS. It deals with that theme for
a number of characters. What's more, it does so without altering the style
as dramatically as TEHANU did.

 TEHANU is a sequel to THE FARTHEST SHORE in terms of story, as you point
out.  In terms of style, philosophy and emotions, it is not. A similar
parallel (although less acute) would be to regard LOTR as a sequel to THE
HOBBIT, which it technically is.

Graham Wills

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 22:03:01 GMT
From: jim@legato.ecology.uga.edu (James P. H. Fuller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

ronh@feenix.metronet.com (Ron Hough) writes:
> _Tehanu_ most certainly *did* continue the same story.  In fact, it
> picked up almost immediately (chronologically) where _The Farthest Shore_
> left off.  And I don't think it outright refuted the previous assumptions
> either...  What you're missing is that _Tehanu_ *is* the same story -
> just told from a different viewpoint.  In this case, a female one.  Now
> if you consider that another *perception* of the world is a different
> world, then I would understand your feelings of having been cheated.
> However, it is much more realistic for a world to be viewed differently
> by different denizens.

   Different perception my ass.  The Ged of _Tehanu_ is an entirely
different person from the Ged of the first three books.  A man who did in
fact possess the inner balance and self-knowledge attributed to Ged by the
Omniscient Narrator (i.e. by Le Guin herself) in _A Wizard..._ et seq.
would regard magical powers as ho-hum technical tricks - Maya, illusion,
hence trivial poop, and their loss hardly worth a second thought.  Then
suddenly in _Tehanu_ he's handwringing and getting the sulks and generally
acting like a grounded teenager.

   Now, either Le Guin was lying about Ged's character strength in the
earlier books (but she gave no foreshadowing, not a clue that he might be a
candidate for neurotic collapse) *or* she's lying about his sudden,
inexplicable character weakness in _Tehanu_.  The first lesson they teach
to beginning writers is, "Don't *say* it, *show* it."  Le Guin has simply
asserted a major character collapse instead of showing how such an unlikely
thing came about.  That's where the cheated feeling comes in.

   In fact she simply jerked the rug from under Ged's character without
the least little how-d'ye-do, to make ideological points.  *That's* where
the cheated feeling comes in.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 10:36:36 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

jim@legato.ecology.uga.edu (James P. H. Fuller) writes:
>   Different perception my ass.  The Ged of _Tehanu_ is an entirely
>different person from the Ged of the first three books.  A man who did in
>fact possess the inner balance and self-knowledge attributed to Ged by the
>Omniscient Narrator (i.e. by Le Guin herself) in _A Wizard..._ et seq.
>would regard magical powers as ho-hum technical tricks - Maya, illusion,
>hence trivial poop, and their loss hardly worth a second thought.  Then
>suddenly in _Tehanu_ he's handwringing and getting the sulks and generally
>acting like a grounded teenager.

Don't forget what Ged went through at the end of 'The Farthest Shore': a
desperate attempt to save Earthsea from the death-in-life offered by the
evil wizard Cob resulted in his having to enter the land of death and have
all his power taken away from him.  I think there are hints at the end of
'The Farthest Shore' that Ged has been greatly changed by these
experiences; he is weary, no longer so self-confident.

Which is to say, I found the change in Ged believeable; but then I'm
generally sympathetic to Le Guin's ideological stance.  Your mileage may
differ.

Gareth Rees
gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 14:30:00 GMT
From: SHERRI.admin@admin.creol.ucf.edu (SHERRI)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re; Tehanu (Le Guin)

>I'm another person who dislikes 'Tehanu'.  It is very different in tone
>from the earlier Earthsea books but it doesn't read to me like it is the
>work of a more mature and experienced writer.  In fact I think it is a
>badly written book.  It struck me as a very heavy-handed exercise in
>political correctness.  I wish I hadn't read it as it has left a nasty
>tasty in my mind which has spoiled my enjoyment of the first three
>Earthsea books.

Add me to the list.  I have read most, if not all, of Le Guin's work,
including a large body of her non-fiction, and one of the trends I have
noted in the fiction she has written since the 80's is that, for whatever
reason, she has let her social ideals and concerns get terribly in the way
of her ability to tell a story.  THAT was my big, large, glaring complaint
about _Tehanu_ - it lacked the sort of storytelling power I had come to
EXPECT in Le Guin's work.  Political meessages aside, I read fiction for
the story.  Perhaps that is simplistic, but it's the basis for fiction.  A
great idea will drown and die in bad storytelling, where a mediocre idea
can bloom and flower if told well.

When I first read _Tehanu_, it was with eagerness to find out what happened
to the people I had come to care about in the _Earthsea_ books.  Even
though I had read (and been heartily disgusted by) _The Beginning Place_
(another book with interesting world, interesting characters, interesting
premise, and the most rushed, "oh god I've missed my deadline" ,
inconclusive but never to be continued ending I've ever run across. I was
so angry at the end of THAT book I was almost physically ill) I still
grabbed _Tehanu_ and dove into it.  I was caught up in the story, with all
its promise and agony, memories and portents, but the person who said the
book was very angry was right - it read like a temper tantrum.  It was all
storm and lightening, rage and power - until, as if embarrassed at her own
behavior, she simply ENDED it, let it fritter off weakly.  I didn't throw
the book across the room in bitter disappointment, but it certainly crossed
my mind.

I will continue to reread Le Guin's older body of work.  I will even read
her new work, even though I feel strongly that since _Always_Coming_Home_
she has left the strong roots of her storytelling power behind her.  Now, I
do not wish to limit an author.  I can understand the impulse that makes a
writer want to experiment in new forms, test new methods and try new
styles.  Even this sort of freeform "blow up a balloon and let it go" sort
of thing she has been doing of late has its moments.  But why, in this
mood, she felt she had to wreak havoc on the trilogy leaves me
disheartened.  She still has the ability to tempt me into her worlds,
involve me in her people, and pull me into the chain of events she creates.
I just hope she insoon content with her mood of leaving all these things
dangling in mid air, or worse, slapped up against a wall, not concluded and
without a future.

Sherri Murphy
Sherri@admin.creol.ucf.edu
Center for Research in Electro-Optics and Lasers
University of Central Florida
12424 Research Parkway, Suite 400
Orlando, FL  32826
407/658-6800

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 20:50:57 GMT
From: Maja.Fajdiga@ijs.si (Andrea Maja Fajdiga)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re; Tehanu (Le Guin)

SHERRI.admin@ADMIN.CREOL.UCF.EDU (SHERRI) writes:
> Add me to the list.  I have read most, if not all, of Le Guin's work,
> including a large body of her non-fiction, and one of the trends I have
> noted in the fiction she has written since the 80's is that, for whatever
> reason, she has let her social ideals and concerns get terribly in the
> way of her ability to tell a story.  THAT was my big, large, glaring
> complaint about _Tehanu_ - it lacked the sort of storytelling power I had
> come to EXPECT in Le Guin's work.

  I'll second that. I've read most of Le Guin's older work (up to "Always
coming home") and when I heard that another Earthsea book was published, I
ordered the hardback (25$ is not a negligible ammount of money for me, and
so I'm still a bit unhappy because of that misinvestment ;-). While I
changed my opinion about character changes of the type encountered in
"Tehanu" being (un)possible, they IMHO do need mayor causes, so his ordeal
in "The Farthest Shore" may have made a tired depressed broken man out of
Ged (though there's a big hole in-between still, IMHO), but why would Tenar
become a resigned 'proper-woman' cardboard character? There was no war,
famine or upheaval on Gont when she got there as a young ex-priestess, and
in Tehanu we learn that she was Ogion's last student and (suddenly ?)
discovered 'these books 'n stuff' not being meant for a woman and chose to
marry an ignorant farmer and had a son with the guy who turned into a SOB?
It did not sing for me when I read it.  The first three Earthsea books have
a lot of flaws from a political correctness view, I suppose, but then, I
must admit that I didn't find the message in Tehanu very enlightening
either and I was enchanted by "The wizard of Earthsea" when I first read if
some years ago, I still think it's a beautiful story (even if the society
underneath is a patriarchal, rigid one ;)
   BTW, there was quite a bit of Le Guin's social views on the surface of
"The Dispossesed", but it did not interfere with the storytelling. Oh well,
what a long way to say 'I was terribly disappointed by "Tehanu", too!'.

Andrea Maja Fajdiga-Bulat
"J.Stefan" Institute
Ljubljana, Slovenia
maja.fajdiga@ijs.si

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 19:02:52 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re; Tehanu (Le Guin)

Maja.Fajdiga@ijs.si (Andrea Maja Fajdiga) writes:
> but why would Tenar become a resigned 'proper-woman' cardboard character?
> There was no war, famine or upheaval on Gont when she got there as a
> young ex-priestess

Time.  Decades of time - most of Tenar's life.  Few people are the same in
middle age as they were in their teens; Le Guin isn't one of those rare
exceptions, and I see no reason to think that her characters ought to be
either.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 20:36:08 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Le Guin)

SHERRI.admin@ADMIN.CREOL.UCF.EDU (SHERRI) writes:
>>I'm another person who dislikes 'Tehanu'.  It is very different in tone
>>from the earlier Earthsea books but it doesn't read to me like it is the
>>work of a more mature and experienced writer.  In fact I think it is a
>>badly written book.  It struck me as a very heavy-handed exercise in
>>political correctness.  I wish I hadn't read it as it has left a nasty
>>tasty in my mind which has spoiled my enjoyment of the first three
>>Earthsea books.
>
>Add me to the list.  I have read most, if not all, of Le Guin's work,
>including a large body of her non-fiction, and one of the trends I have
>noted in the fiction she has written since the 80's is that, for whatever
>reason, she has let her social ideals and concerns get terribly in the way
>of her ability to tell a story.

Well, not to make this a "me three" post, but I agree with you about the
problems of "Le Guin the mature writer".  Her storytelling gift has, of
late, been MIA.  Which is a really sad thing, because I used to love her
storytelling.  I read all her books of short stories, as well as most of
her major novels, i.e. before the politics and _overt_ social commentary
started up.  I mean, _Rocannon's World_ has social commentary, but it's
implicit, rather than smacked in your face (and it's still my favorite
novel by her).

I posted an article recently on the Tolkien subgroup, pointing out why
LotR/Sil are my favorite books.  The number one reason was The Story.
That's not to say that nothing besides a good story can make a good book,
but boy, whatever you offer in place of that had better be pretty damned
inspiring.  And lately, Le Guin hasn't offered anything that seems at all
inspired.  Tehanu was just another in what have been a long series of
disappointments, starting with "Malawhatever", the first book by Le Guin
that ever disappointed me.

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 04:05:09 GMT
From: dma7@po.cwru.edu (Daniel M. Alt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gateways

   "Gateways," a literary magazine published by FanTek in Maryland has been
picked up by International Distributors.  This means that it is availible
for order by bookstores worldwide.  If you want to see it at YOUR
bookstore, ask for it!

   Unfortunately, I don't have a brochure for the magazine in front of me,
so I'll have to describe it in my own, slightly less poetic, fashion.
Gateways is a very professionally produced magazine that features an
eclectic mix of science fiction, fantasy, real science topics, artwork,
reviews, etc.  It is now in its second year of publication, and it just
keeps getting better and better!  If you have any questions, or would like
to subscribe (or you want a copy of the writers' or artists' guidlines) ,
the adress is

Gateways
P.O. Box 15972
Philadelphia, PA 19103-0972

I'll answer any questions I can too, but bear in mind: I do NOT represent
Gateways in any way whatsoever.  I am purely a fan who would like to see
this magazine do well.  I'm sure the editor-in-chief would be plugging the
magazine here herself if she had access to the Internet.

Daniel Alt
Case Western Reserve University
Cleveland, OH

------------------------------
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Date: 21 Jul 93 23:04:58 GMT
From: ronh@feenix.metronet.com (Ron Hough)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

jim@legato.ecology.uga.edu (James P. H. Fuller) writes:
>   Different perception my ass.  The Ged of _Tehanu_ is an entirely
>different person from the Ged of the first three books.  A man who did in
>fact possess the inner balance and self-knowledge attributed to Ged by the
>Omniscient Narrator (i.e. by Le Guin herself) in _A Wizard..._ et seq.
>would regard magical powers as ho-hum technical tricks - Maya, illusion,
>hence trivial poop, and their loss hardly worth a second thought.  Then
>suddenly in _Tehanu_ he's handwringing and getting the sulks and generally
>acting like a grounded teenager.

I wasn't necessarily talking about the change in Ged.  In the post I was
responding to, it seemed to me that Chris was talking about how the
characters were viewing their world and society, and that the change in
that viewpoint (namely, what he perceived as an attack on the "misogynist"
society of the earlier books) left him feeling cheated.  The issue of Ged's
character is a bit different.

I'll grant you that Ged shows up in _Tehanu_ considerably more broken than
we anticipated.  However, he *does* change at the end of _The Farthest
Shore_, although we aren't exposed to the depth of the change in that book.
But how exactly could you *describe* what the ordeal Ged went through
actually did to him?  I actually *like* seeing a character collapse under
pressure every so often.  It's a little more lifelike.  The demi-gods that
we generally get grow tiresome.  Something very very horrible happened to
him, and it had a profound effect.  We weren't let inside his head at the
time, but we *do* get to see the results.  And, keep in mind, that he
didn't *keep* wringing his hands and sulking.  I definitely would have felt
cheated if *that* had happened.  As it was, he demonstrated *true* strength
eventually, by learning to live without the magical strength he possessed
before.  It must have been a horrifying thing to suddenly be without the
power he had wielded for so long - much akin to losing one's sight,
hearing, or ability of movement.  A little trauma is to be expected, but it
hardly destroyed him.  In many ways he was his strongest at the end of
_Tehanu_ than he was at any other time in the series.

Ron Hough
ronh@metronet.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 02:59:01 GMT
From: mitchell@atmel.com (Rick Mitchell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

In reference to Barbara LaScala's comments about the patriarchal society of
the Archipelago and the celibacy requirement for a "potent" :-) mage,
Janice Gelb wrote:

> How can you first state that certain aspects of the society are ok in
> that they're just portraying the society as it is without making
> judgments, but then state that this other aspect of the society annoys
> and disgusts you?  Is it that some societal aspects themselves bother you
> but not others? I don't think you can have it both ways: either you can
> accept all aspects of a fictional society because they're part of telling
> the story, or you can object to them because they're outdated,
> misogynistic, or whatever, but I don't see how you can pick and choose
> which are part of the story and hence not objectionable, and which are
> ipso facto objectionable.
 
Let's make some distinctions here, okay?  Misogyny may be an "aspect of the
society" as stated, but the celibacy of the mage is required not by any
restriction created at the whim of society, but has the force of natural
law - it is intrinsic to the "universe" or "reality" of Earthsea.

The rules of society are somewhat flexible and subject to change (without
notice); but although our perception of it is free to undergo radical
permutations, the nature of reality can be assumed to be somewhat fixed
(although fans of Saberhagen's Ardneh may wish to dispute this...).  The
creation of this reality allows the author to determine what is "Right" and
"True" (capitals intentional): "The force of gravitation attraction between
bodies varies proportionally with their masses and in inverse squared
proportion to the distance of their separation" and "Two atoms of hydogen
and one of water combine to form a molecule of water, which is liquid at
many of Earth's standard temperatures and pressures" -vs- "The true name of
an object holds power over that object" and presumably "Sexual liason
drains otherwise potent mages of power".  Overly wordy, but the point is
that by making these assumptions into natural law, an author says that, in
at least some reality, they are True.  Would we enjoy universes where the
mere ability to host an embryo precluded any attempt at rational thought?
Where the moral intentions of a being automatically affected its reflection
of light, in effect color-coding all the "good guys" ?  Not I.  Any race or
society on its own could have these aspects - this would leave us the room
to praise or condemn their actions as we see fit.  By building them into
the fabric of reality the author takes them effectively beyond the range of
argument - what reasonable person would argue that gravity is evil, or that
the weak nuclear force should really be allowed more "empowerment" in the
way the universe is run??  (If I've inadvertantly spawned another Society
of Downtrodden Individuals, I remove myself from any position of authority
or culpability for their actions...).

Just as the authors of today's SF must be careful of the way they build
their universes (no more ether between the planets (sniff) - what's to keep
them from colliding?), the authors of fantasy need to be careful of their
frameworks. Sure, anything goes but, is what you get what you really
wanted?

Rick 
rmitchell@atmel.com
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Date: 22 Jul 93 16:28:17 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

mitchell@atmel.COM (Rick Mitchell) writes:
> Let's make some distinctions here, okay?  Misogyny may be an "aspect of
> the society" as stated, but the celibacy of the mage is required not by
> any restriction created at the whim of society, but has the force of
> natural law - it is intrinsic to the "universe" or "reality" of Earthsea.

There's no reason to think that this is true, and plenty of reasons to
think otherwise.

We know that the present generation of Roke mages *believes* that celibacy
is necessary for their power; we have also, however, been given quite a
number of hints that they are both misogynistic and intolerant of other
belief systems.  There are a number of possible interpretations; the one
that I find most plausible (i.e., most consistent with the overall message
of the book) is that celibacy is necessary for the specific type of magic
based in Roke, but this is only because this specific tradition is at least
partly based in misogyny.

Matthew Austern 
matt@physics.berkeley.edu
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Date: 23 Jul 93 04:30:12 GMT
From: stephen_benson@mailgate.abare.gov.au ("Stephen Benson")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tehanu

I actually liked both the original trilogy and _Tehanu_. It would be nice
to see more written in the Tehanu Earthsea and see how it also evolves and
makes you re-interpret the original Earthsea books. I really don't have a
problem with the viewpoint of either and don't find them incompatible. Nor
do I agree with all the opinions expressed in either.

Hands up everyone (male, female and indifferent) who thinks Ged is an ideal
role model who cares for people, in the general and in the particular,
irrespective of gender. Looking back he seems to be not just a SNAG, but a
caring human individual.

What I would also like to know is: what does Le Guin herself say about the
changes in the light of the sort of the discussions that have taken place
here over _Tehanu_.  Regards.

Stephen Benson
Australian Bureau of Agricultural and Resource Economics Library
STEPHEN_BENSON@MAILGATE.ABARE.GOV.AU
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Date: 23 Jul 93 10:27:56 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Le Guin)

Stephen Benson wrote:
>I actually liked both the original trilogy and _Tehanu_. It would be nice
>to see more written in the Tehanu Earthsea and see how it also evolves and
>makes you re-interpret the original Earthsea books. [...]

I think that Tehanu's subtitle 'The Last Book of Earthsea' was not intended
to be frivolous.  There really will be no more fiction set in Earthsea from
Le Guin.

>[...] What I would also like to know is: what does Le Guin herself say
>about the changes in the light of the sort of the discussions that have
>taken place here over _Tehanu_.

In her collection of essays, 'The Language of the Night', there are
articles on the Earthsea trilogy and on 'The Left Hand of Darkness' which I
think are relevant (though they predate 'Tehanu').  I don't know whether
she has written anything about 'Tehanu' - there's a line in the article on
TLHoD that implies that Le Guin is reluctant to come back to a book to try
to explain it, that she prefers the book to stand on its own.

Gareth Rees

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 07:58:48 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The 1993 ESF ballot -- a net vote on the Hugos/Nebulae - Vote here

		 The Electric Science Fiction Award Ballot

As you know, our Electric SF anthology, available on CD-ROM and via FTP or
modem, contains effectively all of this year's Hugo nominees, plus all the
Nebula short fiction nominees and the Campbell nominees as well.

As we did last year, we're conducting the ESF award ballot, to allow net
people to vote on their picks for the best SF of the year.  You don't have
to buy the anthology to vote on this award, or to vote on the Hugos, but we
hope it helps.  For information on the anthology, mail to
net-sf@clarinet.com or ftp sf.clarinet.com:sf/info.

Last year we did just the Hugo short stories.  This year we have many more
categories.  Voting is done in a similar style to Hugo voting, but we have
both the Hugo and Nebula fiction nominees on the ballot.  However, it's
easy for us to split them up after you vote, so that we can figure out
winners for any subset, including just the Hugo nominees, just the Nebula
nominees, and the combination.  Voting on the combination isn't strictly
fair, since the periods of qualification for the two awards can be quite
different, but it's still interesting and harms nothing.

Our primary award will be given to the winner among the Hugo nominees, but
we will also report the combinations to the net.  This ballot is also on
sf.clarinet.com in the sf directory, and in the root directory of the
anthology.

How to vote:

To vote, you need to return this ballot by E-mail to esf-vote@clarinet.com.
You need to fill out the lines below that say "#novel: ???"  replacing the
"???"  with your selections, IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE.  Please do not do
anything but replace the question marks.  Don't delete the colon or the
field name or the number sign.  You may preface lines with a ">" without
harm, as most reply commands are wont to do.  (You can respond to this
ballot with the "R" command in many newsreaders if you're reading it on the
net.)  If you want to be efficient, you can even return only the answer
lines with the "#"s in them in your reply.

YOU MUST FOLLOW THESE GUIDELINES SO THAT YOUR BALLOT CAN BE MACHINE
PROCESSED.  BALLOTS THAT CAN'T BE PARSED WILL BE DROPPED ON THE FLOOR.

In this voting scheme, the same one the Hugos use, you rank your choices in
order of preference.  Thus you make a string of letters, with your
favourite first, and so on down the line.  Rank all nominees that you can.

There is a special preference, "No Award" which you represent with a "!"
in your answer string.  You ran "No Award" ahead of anything that you feel
is not worthy of an award.  If you feel no nominee is worthy of an award,
you rank No Award first, and in fact it is then pointless to rank the
others, though you may do so.

One note: To not rank a story is to rank it last.  Thus if you have stories
you hated, you should actually rank them after stories you didn't read,
rather than not ranking them, presuming you wish to give them the benefit
of the doubt.  Likewise, you may wish to rank stories you didn't read above
No Award if you want to give them the benefit of the doubt.

Here's an example (for the Dramatic Presentation Hugo which we aren't
surveying here):

   A       Aladdin
   B       Alien 3
   C       Batman Returns
   D       Bram Stoker's Dracula
   E       "The Inner Light" (Star Trek:  The Next Generation)
   !       No Award

   #dramatic:  AE!DCB

This ranks story "Aladdin" first, The TNG episode second, "No Award" third,
"Dracula" fourth, "Batman" fifth and "Alien 3" last.  This means I found
only the top two worthy of an award, but at that if Aladdin were
eliminated, I would transfer my vote to the TNG episode.

The votes are tabulated in a "runoff," and that means that strategic voting
is ineffective.  Rank your true desires, do not deliberately rank something
inappropriately to make sure it beats something else.

The system works like this.  The 1st place votes are tabulated and the last
place nominee is eliminated.  Thus the 2nd choice of everybody who liked
that eliminated finisher becomes their first choice, and there is another
round.  Rounds continue, eliminating last place nominees and redistributing
their votes to their next available choice.  When somebody has a majority,
they are the winner.

		             =====CUT HERE=====
Mail this part, or at least the answer lines, to esf-vote@clarinet.com

#start:

                Best Novel

A       China Mountain Zhang by Maureen F. McHugh
B       Red Mars by Kim Stanley Robinson
C       Steel Beach by John Varley
D       A Fire Upon the Deep by Vernor Vinge
E       Doomsday Book by Connie Willis
!       No Award

#novel: ???

                Best Novella
A       "Uh-Oh City" by Jonathan Carroll
B       "The Territory" by Bradley Denton
C       "Protection" by Maureen McHugh
D       Stopping at Slowyear by Frederik Pohl
E       "Barnacle Bill the Spacer" by Lucius Shepard 

F       City of Truth by James Morrow
G       "Contact" by Jerry Oltion and Lee Goodloe
H       Griffin's Egg by Michael Swanwick
!       No Award

#novella: ???

                Best Novelette
A       "True Faces" by Pat Cadigan
B       "The Nutcracker Coup" by Janet Kagan
C       "In the Stone House" by Barry N. Malzberg
D       "Danny Goes to Mars" by Pamela Sargent
E       "Suppose They Gave a Peace..." by Susan Shwartz

F       "Matter's End" by Gregory Benford
G       "The July Ward" by S.N. Dyer
H       "The Honeycrafters" by Carolyn Gilman
I       "Prayers on the Wind" by Walter Jon Williams
!       No Award

#novelette: ???

                Best Short Story
A       "The Winterberry" by Nicholas A. DiChario
B       "The Mountain to Mohammed" by Nancy Kress 
C       "The Lotus and the Spear" by Mike Resnick
D       "The Arbitrary Placement of Walls" by Martha Soukup
E       "Even the Queen" by Connie Willis


F       "Life Regarded as a Jigsaw Puzzle of Highly Lustrous Cats" 
          by Michael Bishop
G       "Lennon Spex" by Paul Di Fillipo
H       "Vinland the Dream" by Kim Stanley Robinson
!       No Award

#short: ???

                Best Professional Artist
A       Thomas Canty
B       David A. Cherry
C       Bob Eggleton
D       James Gurney
E       Don Maitz
!       No Award

#artist: ???

                Best Original Artwork
A       Cover of Aristoi by Jim Burns
B       Dinotopia by James Gurney
C       "Bridges" by Ron Walotsky
D       Cover of Illusion by Michael Whelan
E       Asimov Tribute Portrait, by Michael Whelan
!       No Award

#artwork: ???

                Best Fan Writer
A       Mike Glyer
B       Andy Hooper
C       Dave Langford
D       Evelyn C. Leeper
E       Harry Warner Jr.
!       No Award

#fanwriter: ???

                Best Fan Artist
A       Teddy Harvia
B       Merle Insinga
C       Linda Michaels
D       Peggy Ranson
E       Stu Shiffman
F       Diana Harlan Stein
!       No Award

#fanartist: ???

                Best New Writer of 1991-1992
                from the John W. Campbell nominees

A       Barbara Delaplace
B       Nicholas A. DiChario
C       Holly Lisle
D       Laura Resnick
E       Carrie Richerson
F       Michelle Sagara
!       No Award

#newwriter: ???

    Other questions:

For these questions, replace the answer field with the right answer.  If
you see something like "yes|no" it means we expect you to leave either a
yes or no in the field.  If you leave a literal "yes|no" we will disregard
your response.

1. Did you purchase the ESF 1993 Hugo and Nebula Anthology?  (You can vote
even if you didn't, but we would like to know.)

#purchase: yes|no

2. Are you a member of the 1993 WorldCon, ConFrancisco?

#worldcon: yes|no

3. Did you or will you vote on the Hugos?

#vote: yes|no

#end:

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
Sunnyvale, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Films - Upcoming Movies (2 msgs) & Godzilla News (2 msgs) &
                Prototype X29A (2 msgs) & Dune (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 02:52:11 GMT
From: bdj@engr.uark.edu (Bryan D. Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Upcoming Movies List 7.20

This list can only be as accurate as you make it, so please email me any
additions and updates/corrections. If possible include the source of your
information. Don't expect a response from me through email if you're just
giving me some updates (You'll see that I got them in the next post). If
you say something that warrants a response, you'll get one. Please send
updates to my email address at the end of this note.  Please send questions
pertaining to what the movie is or about to the appropriate newsgroup. All
dates are US wide release dates.  -Bryan D. Jones (bdj@engr.uark.edu)

 -Upcoming Films-   -397 Titles- 0 Additions & 0 Updates since post 7.06

Jul 23: Amongst Friends, The Coneheads, For Love or Money, Poetic Justice,
     Robin Hood: Men In Tights, Tom & Jerry: The Movie(animated), Stakeout 2
Jul 30: Josh and S.A.M., Rising Sun, Surf Ninjas, A Troll in Central 
     Park(animated), Undercover Blues
July  : Benefit of the Doubt, The Witching Hour, The Killer
Aug  6: Ballad of Little Jo, Beverly Hills Cop 3, Fatal Instinct, The
     Fugitive, Heart and Souls, Meteor Man, So I Married an Axe Murderer,
     That Night, The wedding Banquet
Aug 13: Jason Goes to Hell: The Final Friday(was Friday the 13th Part IX),
     Johnny Zombie, King of the Hill, Naked in New York(New York Release),
     Needful Things, The Secret Garden
Aug 20: Baraka, Calendar Girl, The Crow, Hard Target, Judgment Night,
     Manhattan Murder Mystery, The Man Without a Face, Mr. Nanny, Only the
     Strong
Aug 27: Clifford, Father Hood, Kalifornia, Naked In New York, The Real
     McCoy(LA release), Son of the Pink Panther
Aug   : Into the West, Mother's Boys, Warlock II: The Armageddon 
Summer: Body Snatchers, Deep Blues, Delta Heat, The Giving, Nemesis,
     Starfire, Carnosaur, Enchanted Forest, The Speed Racer Movie Show, The
     Taming of the Shrew
Sep  3: Reckless Kelly
Sep 10: Household Saints, The Hudsucker Proxy, Ghost in the Machine, The
     Joy Luck Club, Romeo is Bleeding, Rudy
Sep 17: The Age of Innocence, Being Human, Calito's Way, Fortress, Gilbert
     Grape, Man's Best Friend, Tack's Chicks
Sep 24: China Moon, Deathwish 5, Malice , Dazed and Confused, Deadfall,
     Fearless, The Good Son, Joey Coyle, Striking Distance
Sept  : Where the Day Takes You
Oct  1: Blink, Short Cuts(New York release), The Saint of Fort Washington,
     The Program, Wilder Napalm
Oct  8: Bopha!, Cool Running,Demolition Man, The Favor, Mr. Jones, Short
     Cuts
Oct 15: Cabin Boy, Dream Lover, Even Cowgirls Get the Blues, Harlem, Just
     Cause, Searching for Bobby Fischer
Oct 22: Philadelphia, Wrestling Ernest Hemmingway
Oct 29: The Getaway, M. Butterfly, Mirror Has Two Faces (was Two Face)
Nov  5: Flesh & Bone, The Nightmare Before Christmas, Remains of the Day
Nov 12: A Home of Our Own, Car 54..., That's Entertainment III
Nov 19: Addams Family Values, I'll Do Anything
Nov 24: Annie and the Castle of Terror, Die Hard 3, Heaven and Earth, Look
     Who's Talking 3, The Nutcracker, The Three Musketeers, The Beverly
     Hillbillies
Nov 26: We're Back
Nov   : RoboCop 3
Fall  : The Fantastic Four, Six Degrees of Separation, Snake Eyes
Dec  3: North
Dec 10: Hans and Franz: The Girly Man Dilemma, The Pelican Brief,
     Shockwaves, Sister Act II, Tombstone, Wayne's World II
Dec 17: A Dangerous Woman, Beethoven's 2nd, Cops and Robbersons,
     Intersection, A Perfect World, Wolf
Dec 22: My Life, Schindler's List
Dec 25: Batman: The Animated Movie,Down to Earth, "Far Away, So Close",
     Frankenstein, Guarding Tess, Mrs. Doubtfire, The House of the Spirits,
     My Girl 2, Oh the Places You'll Go, Sgt. Rock
Dec   : The Pebble and the Penguin
Winter: Peanuts, Significant Other
1993  : Airborne, Boxing Helena, A Bronx Tale, Fathers and Sons, Fear of a
     Black Hat, Flipper: The Movie, Inside Monkey, Zetterland, Missing
     Pieces, Off and Running, Prague, Rita Hayworth and the Shawshank
     Redemption, Swing Vote, The Piano, Theodore

- -1994-
Januar: Serial Mom
Spring: The Lion King (animated, was King of the Jungle),The Muppet
     Treasure Island
Summer: Aliens vs. Predator: The Hunt,Cartooned, City Slickers II: The
     Legend of Curly's Gold, The Flintstones, Spiderman
Decemb: Godzilla (American)
Winter: With Honors
1994  : Crusade, The Black Panther, Brutal Force, Clear and Present Danger,
     Ed Wood, Grumpy Old Men, Interview with a Vampire, The Lawnmowerman 2,
     The Mask, Sinbad Tales, Tremors II

- -1995-
1995  : Pocahontas (animated)

- -1995-2000-: Star Wars I, Star Wars II, Star Wars III

Here's a little key for the following section:
Done  - completed films that as of yet have no release dates.
Filmin- films that are casting or in pre-prod., production, or post-prod.
     that have no release dates.
Plannd- films that are currently planned or in development.
??????- this is the catch-all group where I put films that I have no
     confirmation on whether it is even planned or not.

Done  : Arizona Dream, Blue Sky, Tales From the Darkside: The Movie 2,
     There Goes My Baby
Filmin:  Don't Do It, Geronimo, Highlander II(redo), Little Buddha,
     Monolith, Silly Hillbillies on Mars(animated)
Plannd: The Air Up There, The American, Biker Mice from Mars(animated),
     Black Cat Bone: The Return of Huckleberry Finn, Blankman, Blondie,
     Casper: the Friendly Ghost, Concrete, A Connecticut Yankee in King
     Arthur's Court, The Count of Monte Cristo(remake), The Creature From
     the Black Lagoon (remake), Creepshow 3, The Client, Dolores Claiborne,
     The Demolished Man, Dinotopia, Eight Seconds: The Lane Frost Story,
     Fantasia Continued, Flaming Carrot, The Fly III, Forbidden
     Planet(remake), Forbidden Planet (sequel to remake), Foundation,
     Getting Even with Dad, The Ghost and Mrs.  Muir(remake), The Good
     Doctor, The Green Hornet, Guns and Roses, Harlot's Ghost, The Hidden
     II, Hill Street Blues:The Movie, Honey West, The Invisible
     Man(remake), I Was a Teenage Werewolf(remake),The List of Seven, The
     Mangler, The Man in the Iron Mask(remake), Mary Reilly(A version of
     Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde), Maverick, The Men in Black, Mother Night,
     Naked Gun 4, Natural Born Killers, Nuclear Family, Outlaws,
     Pagemaster, Paradise Junction, The Phantom, (The Philadelphia
     Experiment sequel), Plastic Man, The Postman, Prehisteria, A Princess
     of Mars, Private Lessons, Puff the Magic Dragon (Animated remake),
     Reality Bites, The Revenge of the Old Queen(2nd sequel to Rocky
     Horror), Richie Rich, The Saint, The Shadow, Stars My Destination, The
     Stowaway to Mars, Stranger in a Strange Land, The Talisman, The Texas
     Rangers, Thinner, Time Cop, Trancers IV(Video), Trancers V(Video), The
     Vampire Lestat, War of the Worlds(animated), Wyatt Earp, Zone of
     Silence
??????: 20 Bucks, 30 Wishes, 800 Leagues Down the Amazon, The Adventures of
     Fartman, "Angie, I Says", Anything But Love, The Apostle, Auntie Mame,
     Badmen, Barcelona, Barefoot Gen, Beauty, Billie's Song, Blue Chip,
     Body Shot, The Brady Bunch, Coach, Company of Angels, The Cool
     Surface, Cop Gives Waitress $2 Million Tip, The Crossing Guard, Cruel
     and Unusual, Damon, D'Artagnan, Davy Crockett, Day of Atonement, Dead
     Reckoning, Dear Rosie, Deathstalker V, The Defective Detective,
     Desperation Angel, Dial M for Monster, The Enchanted Cottage(remake),
     Evening Star, Faithful, Family Prayers, Fences, First Knight, Flash
     Gordon(remake), Fly by Night, Forty Thieves, Gang Land, The Gerry
     Conlon Story, Glass Shadows, Golden Gate, "Good Dog, Carl", Hamlet(a
     pig, not Shakespeare), Heart Mountain, Higgins and Beech, "High Times,
     Hard Times", House Party III, The Hunting Club, Hunting the Devil, I
     Love Trouble, In a Country of Mothers, Into the Woods, Jack of Hearts,
     Jade, Joyride, Jungle Book(animatronic), Karate Kid IV, Kings in
     Disguise, The Lady Takes an Ace, Late Consequence:A Man and Two Women,
     Lightning in a Bottle, Lights Out, Little Big League, The Little
     Rascals: Our Gang, The Lost City, Love Affair, Major League II, A
     Married Man and a Virgin, The Mayor of Castro Street, Midnight Ride,
     Milk Money, The Mist, Mr. Magoo, Mr. Wonderful, The Munsters, The
     Music of Chance, Needles, The Neighbor, The New Age, Organic Future,
     Outlaw, Paper Hearts, Phantom of the Opera (remake), The Picture of
     Dorian Gray(remake), Pinocchio(live-action), Prince Charming, Quiz
     Show, The Rainbow Warrior, Red Rock West, Return to Mystic Pizza, Ruby
     in Paradise, The Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The Secret of Roan and
     Inish, Shanghai 1920, Silent Tongues, Slaughter of the Innocents, Slay
     the Dreamer, Song of the Sea, Starwatcher, Stone Valley, Streat
     Fighter, Streetwise, Superman: The New Movie, Swan Lake, Tank Girl!,
     Terry and the Pirates, A Thief of Time, The Three Stooges, To Be an
     Outlaw, Tracker, Trouble Bound, The Vampire in Brooklyn, Vanished,
     Waterworld, Who Discovered Roger Rabbit?, The Wild Wild West, Without
     a Word, Yo Alice!, Young Americans, Younger & Younger

Bryan D. Jones
Computing Services
University of Arkansas
bdj@engr.uark.edu
bdj@uafhp.uark.edu
as724@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 06:46:04 GMT
From: RKOSTER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Raph Koster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Nichols and Williamson?

I have heard from a reliable source that Mike Nichols is working on a
werewolf movie that is reputed to be very dark, tentatively starring Jack
Nicholson, and bears a strong resemblance to the classic novel by Jack
Williamson, 'Darker Than You Think'... anyone have any details?  Is it the
Williamson?

Raph Koster
rkoster3@ua1vm.ua.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 18:26:31 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA VS. MOTHRA RENTAL EDITION

The VHS edition of GOJIRA VS MOSURA which is now available in Japan for
rental only features a trailer for GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA.

The trailer does not have any new footage in it. Instead, it just includes
clips from both GOJIRA VS MOSURA and GANHEDO.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 18:12:20 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA NEWS

More news on GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA:

The battle between Godzilla and Rodan takes place at night.

The first battle between Godzilla and MechaGodzilla takes place during the
day.

The battle between Rodan and MechaGodzilla takes place at dusk.

The final battle between Godzilla and MechaGodzilla takes place at night.

By the way, MARKALITE magazine editor-in-chief and Godzilla expert August
Ragone is now on internet. His email address is gojira.tsuburaya@sfnet.com.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 17:17:45 GMT
From: donnell@squid.micro.umn.edu (BogusMan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Prototype X29A

Anyone else catch this obscure SF film on cable recently? It blends bits of
"Aliens", "Robocop", "Terminator", and every other half-decent Sf film, it
seems.  While no instant classic, I liked it, and thought it deserved an
American theatrical release, which of course it didn't get.  I saw it on
Cinemax, and thought it was pretty tolerable, although some of the science
is pretty half-cocked and the script was occasionally lacking.

Any one have any info on this one? the film it reminds me the most of is
the recent Japanese film, "Gunhed", but this was all in English <thank
god. I don't speak Japanese, unfortunately>

Just wondering what others thought.  And it is a dystopian future. You can
tell because it is all done in shades of Brown apparently. <Shades of
"Hardware"!> B}

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 18:27:31 GMT
From: fms@athena.mit.edu (fletcher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Prototype X29A

I personally thought this was atrocious.  Good for a few laughs, though.
It didn't have much in the way of plot and the continuity was lacking...

Oh well, my favorite gaffe in the movie was one scene towards the end.
This girl (our hero) is struggling with the Prototype, she has her
necklace ripped off her (or it just falls off during the fight), anyway she
stands up and there it is on her neck again!

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 21:44:22 GMT
From: hobson@mprgate.mpr.ca (Darryll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DUNE - longer version

Well, this last weekend I saw the "extended" version of DUNE. 

With commercials, it was 3 1/2 hours long unlike the rumored 4/6/8 hour
versions...

The show started up QUITE differently. There was a long commentary about
the general setup giving you brief descriptions of the planets and
backgrounds of the characters that were about to be portrayed in the
movie...  to help with the narration, they used "paintings".  Sort of like
story boards.

Once the movie got going, you'd notice the occasional MISSING scene (due to
our friends, the network TV censors) and quite a few little "added" scenes.

Most scenes were short, some of the longer ones were:

Paul having a knife fight with one of the Fremen to gain acceptance in
their "tribe".

A funeral for a Freman during which they dehydrate his body to extract the
water.

The making of the water of life (choking a baby sand worm).

The Fremen telling Paul how to ride the sandworm.

The short female Freman trying to assassinate Paul's mother.

Scene where a Harkonnen takes the badge off the fallen Duke and stuffs it
in Yewies' mouth (for betraying his duke).

And on and on...  there were quite a few little scenes.  It was almost
like watching a different movie.  Since I have never read the book(s) I
found this version of the movie to be (at the very least) easier to
understand as it gave a little more depth to the characters and filled in a
few holes in the story.

Sadly, I did not record this version of DUNE as I did not realize it was
the "extended" version until I had started watching it.

Oh well, just thought I'd mention that it's out there.  And it's worth
watching if you ever get the chance.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 21:37:17 GMT
From: drozinst@db.erau.edu (Droz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DUNE - longer version

This isn't the FOX version is it?  I saw a version of Dune that FOX
apparently butchered by adding a bunch of little painted stills at the
beginning with a voice-over giving you details on the history and
characters.  This was a few years ago shortly after FOX first came on the
air.  I never did see the whole thing in one sitting, so I could have
missed some of the scenes you mentioned, but I do remember a few things
were majorly different in the new FOX version.

drozinst@db.erau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 16:32:28 GMT
From: hobson@mprgate.mpr.ca (Darryll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DUNE - longer version

drozinst@db.erau.edu (Droz) writes:
>This isn't the FOX version is it?  I saw a version of Dune that FOX
>apparently butchered by adding a bunch of little painted stills at the
>beginning with a voice-over giving you details on the history and
>characters.  This was a few years ago shortly after FOX first came on the
>air.  I never did see the whole thing in one sitting, so I could have
>missed some of the scenes you mentioned, but I do remember a few things
>were majorly different in the new FOX version.

This is correct.  I watched it on FOX.  I thought that there was more
"added" to the movie than "edited" out.  Of course, the entire intro was
different, and any scene that could be deemed "inappropriate" for a 5 year
old was removed (Baron pulls out a servant's heart plug; Baron spits on
Paul's mother's face; etc.)

But, I still think it was better than the theatrical release.  There were
a lot of "little" bits added in that really helped to fill in the holes in
the story.  (For those of us who haven't read the books).

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 22:02:18 GMT
From: drozinst@db.erau.edu (Droz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DUNE - longer version

hobson@mprgate.mpr.ca (Darryll) writes:
>But, I still think it was better than the theatrical release.  There
>were a lot of "little" bits added in that really helped to fill in the
>holes in the story.  (For those of us who haven't read the books).

Oooof!  You mean you haven't read the books?  I'll go out on a limb here,
and speak the unspeakable: I read the books, *and* I liked the movie.
(I'll don my asbestos undies in a moment...)  I really wish the movie could
have been a more literal interpretation of the book, but that's life.  No,
if you thought the movie was good (even the FOX version), then you
definitely ought to read the book: it's much better than you could imagine.
It gets slow every now and then, but what book doesn't?

drozinst@db.erau.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Miscellaneous - Ansible 72 (July 1993)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 Jul 93 07:06:27 GMT
From: charlie@antipope.demon.co.uk (Charlie Stross)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Ansible 72 (July 1993)

Ansible 72
July 1993
From _Dave Langford_, 94 London Road, Reading, Berkshire, RG1 5AU. Fax
_0734 669914_. ISSN 0265-9816. _Ansible_ is available for SAEs, whim,
#12/year, etc.

[Disclaimer: Each issue of _Ansible_ is designed for exquisite DTP in
multiple fonts. This text dump looks awful. So it goes. All thanks to
_Charles Stross_ for net access! DRL]

_WATCH THIS SPACE:_ as we go to press the death struggle between Little,
Brown and Millennium to commission the _Fantasy Encyclopaedia_ (companion
volume to ...) is in its final phase.

+++ The March of Mind
_Piers Anthony_'s personal statements are always intellectual treats. In
the _British Fantasy Society Newsletter_'s `Desert Island Books' spot he
chooses, for his `single item of no practical use whatsoever', a critic.
Also he would take _Finnegans Wake_ plus a guide to understanding it
(written presumably by a cr*t*c), and the complete works of George Bernard
Shaw (that fine dramatic and musical cr*t*c). Why Shaw? `As an outspoken
vegetarian writer of greater competence than the critics claim, I relate
well to him....' I love it, I love it. [_BFSN_]
  _David Clark_, ConFrancisco chair, warns of new convention peril: Vampire
Cats in Arizona! `At Westercon, there was a woman going around with a black
cat. The cat wore a black cape with a red lining. This was Vladimir, a
"vampire". His fangs were rather long, though I'm told this isn't uncommon
in cats. He was being wheeled around in a little coffin, being made
available for photographs. His mistress -- his "human slave", as she puts
it -- is working to build Vladimir a career as a photogenic cat for
commercials, TV and such. (He was so relaxed about dealing with people that
we were debating which tranquillizer had been used.) At the Vladimir Party
it was revealed unto us that we could purchase Vladimir mounted
photographs, and Vladimir key-chains, and Vladimir photo buttons.  _And_
the Vladimir fanzine. We were able to tear ourselves away from this
bounty....'
  _Les Dawson_, who died in June, will be remembered as a very funny
comedian and not -- we hope -- for his staggeringly awful horror-fantasy _A
Time Before Genesis_ (1988). See `How _Not_ To Write A Novel' by David
Garnett in _Vector_ 144.
  _Lilian Edwards_ knows how to acquire _Ansible_s: `Stamped addressed
envelopes? I'll get my secretary to send you some.'
  _William Golding_ of _Lord of the Flies_ fame died on 19 June aged 81.
Anthony Burgess's obituary complained that WG didn't write enough; a great
scratching of pens was heard as the obvious rejoinder was added to many
draft Burgess obits....
  _John Grant_ exults: `Red Fox have seen sense and decided that 12 _Lone
Wolf_ novels is probably enough. The temptation is considerable to make #12
end with the most stupendous cliffhanger -- as Our Hero dangles by a single
blade of grass over the cauldron of bubbling lava, a crossbow- bolt is
already hissing towards his groin, but if the caterpillar chews through the
grass in time he'll drop just far enough that the bolt merely parts his
hair rather than getting him in the chest, so that as he falls he can
unsheathe the Sommerswerd, strap it across his shoulders and thereby gain
just enough airlift that he can glide past the rim of the cauldron and into
the relative safety of a pitched battle between mutant necromancers and
giant carnivorous slugs left over from millennia ago when the legions of
Agarash the Damned stalked the world; on the other hand, if the caterpillar
chews just a mite too slowly ... _could this be The End?_ It's going to be
hard for me to get out of the habit, you know.'
  _David A.Hardy_ announces the 20th birthday of his green plasticene alien
`Bhen' (created 1973; seen on various _F&SF_ covers since Nov 75; endemic
in Birmingham). Dave protests that Bhen is not a `little green man' but, as
evident from the scale of accompanying NASA hardware in the paintings, over
2 metres tall. _How did a mere artist afford all that plasticene?_
  _Dave Langford_ whinges that _PCW Plus_ magazine is axing his legendary
column (along with other outside contributions) as part of a cost-cutting
exercise. He confidently expects his millions of fans not to write in and
complain.
  _Chris Priest_ visited the doctor to have a horrid mole removed and
became a guinea pig: `While I was in the waiting room, a man was sitting
there with a big case and a large bottle of liquid nitrogen. Ha ha, thought
I, smart-aleck as ever, bet he's in for a kidney transplant.  Turns out
he's a rep from a medical supplies company, here to demonstrate a nifty new
liquid-nitrogen scalpel on, well, er, me. I now have a black crater where
my chest was, slowly warming up....' Besides the ignominy of being operated
on by a _salesman_, Chris had to go back a week later for a real doctor to
finish the (botched) job. After which he was `stitched together by the head
of the Dartmoor Mailbag Division'....
  _David Pringle_ has `combined' his ailing _Million: the Magazine About
Popular Fiction_ (now, alas, down to 500-odd subscribers) with _Interzone_.
Anyone remember the _Million/IZ_ crossover issue furore? No, actually the
merger announcement scheduled for _IZ74_ radiates soothing signals in all
directions: erstwhile _Million_ subscribers will get _IZ_ and are assured
that several _Million_ features like Brian Stableford's `Yesterday's
Bestsellers' series will continue to appear there, while for _IZ_ readers
the message is that _Interzone_ `will not change its nature'. [DP]
  _Carl Sagan_ habitually asks UFO nuts who claim contact with alien
intelligence to prove it by passing on the superior ETs' proof of Fermat's
Last Theorem. Following Prof.A.Wiles's mindboggling announcement of a proof
at a Cambridge lecture on 23 June, Sagan could soon be getting a lot of
mail.... Since the hard bit reputedly runs to 200 pages, Fermat was right:
a bloody enormous margin will be needed to contain it.

+++ Condylopods
2 Jul // _Weerde 2_ anthology signing, 5:30, Dillon's, Oxford.
  3 Jul // _Armageddon Fireworks_, Whitchurch, Reading -- contact Martin
Hoare or Hugh Mascetti. #4 at the gate.
  14 Jul // _BSFA_, The Conservatory/Munchen upstairs bar. Chris Evans
and Garry Kilworth hold forth. 7:30ish.
  17-19 Jul // _Contagion_ (Trek), Hospitality Inn, Glasgow. #35 reg.
Contact PO Box 867, Rutherglen, G73 4HR.
  24 Jul // _Dangercon V_ (humorous sf/kids' TV), Croydon. #3 reg. 11am-
11pm. Contact 37 Keens Rd, Croydon, CR0 1AH.
  30 Jul-1 Aug // _Lunicon_ (Unicon 14), Leeds. GoH Roger Zelazny. #12
reg, #6 for students. Contact LUU, PO Box 157, Leeds, LS1 1UH.
  1 Aug // _Wottacon_ (_Dr Who_), Imperial Hotel, Exeter. #12.50 reg.
Contact 3 Victoria Clo, Kenton, Exeter, EX6 8JX.
  2-6 Sep // _ConFrancisco_ (51st Worldcon), San Francisco. Reg $125 to
16 Jul, then $145 at the door. Contact (UK) 12 Stannard Rd, London, E8
1DB.
  12-19 Sep // _Milford (UK) SF Writers' Conference_ cancelled. Too many
people going to ConFrancisco instead, they say. [CS]
  1-3 Oct // _Fantasycon XVIII_, Nameless (in the flyer, anyway) Hotel,
Birmingham.  #30 reg; BFS members #20. Contact 137 Priory Rd, Hall Green,
Birmingham, B28 0TG.
  12-14 Nov // _Armadacon V_, Astor Hotel, The Hoe, Plymouth. #20 reg.
Various guests, all `subject to work commitments'. Contact 4 Gleneagle
Ave, Mannamead, Plymouth, PL3 5HL.
  4-6 Mar 94 // _Masque III_ (costume con), Stakis Victoria Hotel,
Nottingham. #20 reg to 30 Dec 93. Contact 4 Ednaston Ct, Ashbourne,
Derbyshire, DE6 3BA.
  20-22 May 94 // _Corflu Nova_ (fanzine con), Arlington, VA, USA. $37
reg. Contact PO Box 1350, Germantown, MD 20875. Corflu plans to exhume
a long-dead horror: the partly rugose and partly squamous Fanzine
Activity Achievement Awards.
  _Rumblings_ // The Scottish Convention's first progress report was
sighted at a fan gathering on 27 June. Many swooned or spoke in tongues.
Miraculous cures were rumoured. Pigs flew. // That _Speller/Kincaid
Wedding_ (26 June) was a riot of something or other, with standing room
only in Folkestone's tiny registry office. Our fashion reporter forgets
everything but Paul's puce paisley waistcoat and the bell-bedizened anklets
that best woman Moira Shearman was persuaded to remove for the actual
ceremony. The bride wore something purple with glittery bits.  Others wore
clothes. Best man Chris Priest almost made a speech but thought better of
it, thus wasting the nanoseconds of research which had supplied him with
the Doc Smith marriage line traditionally quoted at all Martin Hoare's
weddings: _`Then, as Kinnison kissed his wife, half a million Lensed
members were thrust upward in silent salute.'_ The rest is drunken silence.

+++ Infinitely Improbable
  _A71_ Corrections. It was BSFA _Matrix_ 104, not infallible _Critical
Wave_, which rumoured that the Gollancz graphic-novels line might be
folding and led to hapless Dave `Well, I Just Mentioned There _Was_ A
Rumour' Langford being severely chastised by Gollancz's Faith `Strict
Disciplinarian' Brooker. // Also _Paul Barnett_'s lawyers demand the
insertion of the statement (re Mexicon), `It was _Stross_'s shorts that
were unspeakable.'
  _Hodline or Header?_ Hodder & Stoughton sent circulars to their authors
on 3 June, insisting that the coming merger with Headline as Hodder
Headline PLC was a Jolly Good Thing. What luck -- one fewer sf list to
worry about selling to!
  _Exotic Imagery._ Reported in a forthcoming Robert Jordan epic: `The
words left Elaida's mouth like a whip.' `Now Danelle's big blue eyes looked
thoughtfully inward.' [Anon] // Aussie radio, of a corpse: `In an advanced
state of decomposition, she was said to be an affectionate mother.'
[_SoEN_]
  _Stamp Out Moriarty!_ UK stamps depicting scenes and people from Sherlock
Holmes stories are to appear on 12 Oct, marking the centenary of Holmes's
`death' at the Reichenbach Falls (er, but ...). David Pringle suggests `a
write-in campaign on behalf of Wells's Martians', but that centenary isn't
until 1998: how about Eloi and Morlock stamps for _The Time Machine_ in
'95?
  _Meng & Ecker 6_, latest issue of the first comic to be banned in the UK,
turned up from Savoy Books. The highlight is a 7-page official transcript
of the Greater Manchester Police interviewing scriptwriter David Britton
about seized comics last year: it's non-communication to the point of
surrealism. I wasn't that wild about the comic itself, which offers a
scattering of OK jokes amid much murky artwork and determined Greater
Manchester Police-baiting (good heavens, such _bravery_, here is someone
_screwing a pig_, the frontiers of art are _hurled back_). But I would
defend to the point of extremely minor inconvenience Savoy's right to
publish it. The price is #1.75.
  _C.O.A. Etc._ _Dick & Leah Smith_, 410 W.Willow Rd, Prospect Hts, IL
60070-1250, USA (a road is being built through their old place!). _Hazel
Marchington & Robert Newman_ will be married on 2 July. [MP]
  _SF Encyclopaedia_ Updates. The most mysterious item in the _SFE_ update
sheet (see _A71_) came from Harlan ELLISON: `_The Book of Ellison_ (1978)
is unauthorized.' Since most of its text is by HE himself, this implies
wicked literary piracy on the part of publisher Algol Press -- that is,
Andrew Porter of _SF Chronicle_ infamy, who remarks somewhat bitterly that
HE never objected when receiving royalties: `If the book was unauthorized,
then Ellison's left hand didn't know what his right hand was agreeing to.'
// Spies report that the most vituperative comments came from Piers
Anthony, that one of the US computer nets rang with cries of rage at the
`omission' of Vonda McIntyre (someone misunderstood the alphabetization
convention), and that Larry Niven responded to _SFE_ hints about loss of
`joy' in his later work by sadly agreeing it was so. // An even newer
update sheet is expected soon, as addenda pour in. // The _Nimbus_ CD-ROM
edition planned for `late June' seems to have been delayed, but they've
sent another jolly sample CD of their wares, 128Mb including all of
_Frankenstein_ and _Dracula...._
  _Raiders of the Lost Duck._ Anecdote from `Lucasfilm Archives, a state-
of-the-art 28,000 sq ft barn': archivist Don Bies grows weary of visitors
asking if they can open the Ark of the Covenant from _Raiders_, and of
telling them their very souls might be endangered. So inside the thing he
places two objects, and waits. In due course a brave fool lifts the lid and
reels back at ultimate horror: a Howard the Duck mask and a sign reading I
TOLD YOU YOU'D REGRET OPENING IT. [DLR] Gosh, how droll.
  _Ten Years Ago._ The _TLS_ discussed Japanese comics' conventional sounds
for activities like slurping noodles (_suru-suru_), reddening with
embarrassment (_po_), adding cold cream to hot coffee (_suron_) and
vanishing into thin air (_fu_). The news that `When a penis suddenly stands
erect the accepted sound is _biin_' led to wild surmise about a Japanese
origin for the famous sound of Heinlein's nipples, _spung_....  (_Ansible
34_, Jul 83)

+++ Proofs of Holy Writ
[Fascinating documents float around the world of publishing. Paul Barnett
worked on the proofs of the coming _Before the Sun Falls_ by William James,
and felt it was so awfully written that it would damage Orbit's reputation
if not heavily edited. Orbit decided not to bother: the author is said to
be `touchy' about his immortal prose. Here's an excerpt from a very long
Barnett letter to the Orbit editor....]
  For example, we have what I've come to call cliche-rivers. The author
doesn't quite know what to do with his characters when they're mouthing
dialogue, and has a limited gamut of incidental actions for them to
perform. In any twenty-page stretch of the text you're almost certain to
encounter not just a few but _all_ of the following at least once, some of
them (as asterisked) several times over:
  *he showed his teeth // *he gave him a hard, flat, cold, level or
expressionless stare (about every two pages someone gives someone else a
stare of some kind -- I particularly liked the single despairing instance
of giving `an oblique stare') // he produced a _[pick from the limited
variety above]_ stare // *he looked down his nose // *he wrinkled his nose
// *he smiled grimly // he smiled sourly // *he grinned // the corners of
his mouth twitched // *he pursed his lips (this one is so frequent it was
driving me nuts) // *the head came round // *his head went back // his head
came up // his st'lyan screamed // his st'lyan danced (first third of book
only) // he sidestepped his st'lyan (latter two-thirds of book only) // he
opened his mouth, then closed it again // he clenched his teeth // he
seemed/appeared to do something (while in fact doing it -- as in `he
appeared to hesitate') // *he made a face // something flashed in his eyes
but then was gone // he reined around // his eyes went wide // he nodded
(after having spoken an assent) // he shook his head (after having spoken a
dissent or negation) // he rolled the cup between the palms of his hands //
it was as if a message of some kind passed between them // he stirred the
grass with his toe
  Others are more localized. For example, early on a shipboard Kubulai
spits expressively over the side; just a few pages later someone else comes
up and, presumably inspired by his lord's example, _also_ spits
expressively over the side. This is in the midst of all the other,
expressionless spits over the side that are going on, you understand....
  _[There is much more. A st'lyan, I gather, is a bit like a h'rse.]_

Ansible 72 (c) Dave Langford, 1993. Thanks to John Bangsund's Society of
Editors Newsletter, Paul Barnett, John Clute, Mark Plummer, Andy Porter,
David Pringle, David L.Russell and Our Distributors: Vikki Lee France,
Steve Jeffrey, Janice Murray, Charlie `I will make you famous on the Net'
Stross, Alan Stewart, Martin Tudor and Bridget Wilkinson.  1/7/93

[Additional note from Charlie Stross: there is now a listserv address for
Ansible. To subscribe to Ansible by email if you don't get netnews, send
mail to ansible-request@dcs.gla.ac.uk.]
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Today's Topics:

		 Miscellaneous - Life in Space (2 msgs) &
                                 Visions of Mars & 
                                 SF Club in London &
                                 Genetics in SF (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Jul 93 22:05:36 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Life in Space?

[Spoilers for John Barnes' __Orbital Resonance__ and Kim Stanley Robinson's
__Red Mars__]

   Having recently read a variety of science fiction works related to the
colonization of harsh worlds like Mars or life aboard permanent space
stations, I have noticed two key similarities.  First, there is no privacy
and leaders act as "Big Brother", able to see and monitor every move of the
inhabitants.  Secondly, lack of conformity leads to anomie.  Life in closed
environments, necessary for long distance space travel and living on harsh
worlds where cooperation is the key to survival, leads to militaristic
social organization.  With the technology available under these conditions
someone will inevitably monitor the actions of others.  Therefore, natural
selection for future space exploration will not only include higher than
average intelligence but conformity as well.  Once this conformity breaks
down, disaster is either narrowly averted or occurs.
   Look at __Red Mars__ by Kim Stanley Robinson for instance.  The "first
hundred" sent to colonize Mars lied on their psychological profiles to get
berths on this historical mission.  Instead of collegiality and cooperation
there was social chaos.  These extreme individualists could not adhere to
or respect the decisions of the group as a whole.  The disaster and utter
destruction of Mars at the end was could be seen as the long term result of
the inability of these colonizers to cooperate.  In __Orbital Resonance__
by John Barnes, life on the "Flying Dutchmen" requires conformity.  This
conformity is enforced via socialization of the young such that conformity
is second nature; genetic tinkering is used to ensure that this
socialization works.  The generation gap that occurs is so great that by
the end of the novel the adults are, voluntarily, evacuated from the space
station.
   My question is which picture of space exploration is most accurate: the
one depicted by Heinlein and others where individuality and cooperation are
intermixed to maximize the benefits of both.  Or is militaristic, closed
environments requiring conformity necessary for the success of such
endeavors?

   What I also find very odd is the lack of attention authors devote toward
the worst invasions of human dignity perpetrated by their characters.  For
example, in __Orbital Resonance__ the children are genetically engineered
with certain abilities and are to respond certain ways to stimuli.  Once
Melpomene, the teenage protagonist, discovers this truth, she cries, it's
over, and no discussion of the moral or social implications of genetic
engineering ensues.  The same can be said for Orson Scott Card's __Ender's
Game__.  Ender and his siblings are genetically engineered with particular
skills with no introspection on the part of society as to the implications
of this action.
   My only complaint is that "Big Brother" and "genetic engineering" seem
to raise harrowing moral and social questions that go undiscussed in these
and other novels.  If genetic engineering occurs grave disparities in
social equality could ensue.  Would you genetically engineer people to be
happy washing dishes their entire life as you engineered science and math
experts?  Would those who monitor the actions of others in their private
lives be as benevolent as those found in __Orbital Resonance__?  Can the
parents in __Orbital Resonance__ be considered benevolent?  I'm not looking
for a re-write of George Orwell's _1984_ or Aldous Huxley's __A Brave New
World__ but it seems that writers are ignoring the serious issues raised as
genetic engineering and intense electronic monitoring of individuals are
introduced into their stories.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
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Date: 2 Jul 93 09:27:14 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Life in Space?

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
>[suggestion that some current sf novels have a 'conform or die' 
> message with respect to living in harsh environments like space or
> Mars]
>
>   Look at __Red Mars__ by Kim Stanley Robinson for instance.  The "first
>hundred" sent to colonize Mars lied on their psychological profiles to get
>berths on this historical mission.  Instead of collegiality and
>cooperation there was social chaos.  These extreme individualists could
>not adhere to or respect the decisions of the group as a whole.  The
>disaster and utter destruction of Mars at the end was could be seen as the
>long term result of the inability of these colonizers to cooperate.

This wasn't at all the impression I received from 'Red Mars'; in fact if
anything I think Robinson's message is opposite to this.

Firstly, it was made clear that the selection criteria for the Mars mission
were contradictory: the mission controllers wanted people who were both
geniuses and stable.  What they got were geniuses who could pretend to be
stable.  Secondly, although these people argued endlessly over
philosophical and political issues, when it came to practical tasks like
getting their spaceship into orbit or building a habitat in order to
survive, everyone pulled their weight.

No, the cause of the disasters was the political struggle between the
multinational Earth corporations who poured in (essentially) slave
labourers in order to bleed Mars for whatever profit it could make and
those of the colonists who wanted an independent Mars.

Although the book ends with disaster, it's clear that this isn't 'utter
destruction' - although the deaths are tragic, it's also clear that Mars is
going to be independent, and terraformed, and that there is going to be a
better future.

I think part of what KSR is saying in 'Red Mars' is that there is a
powerful historical force pushing Mars into a war for independence, just as
there was in the US in the eighteenth century, and that what happens is
more or less inevitable.

Gareth Rees
gdr11@phx.cam.ac.uk
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Date: 1 Jul 93 22:34:55 GMT
From: jbum@netcom.com (Jim Bumgardner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Call for non-English Mars stories for Visions of Mars

A CALL FOR NON-ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUBMISSIONS FOR VISIONS OF MARS

   The editors of Visions of Mars have made extensive searches in English
and Russian language science fiction, and have located important stories
written by writers in other languages.  The Planetary Society welcomes
additional submissions of short stories or short novel excerpts in
languages other than English and Russian that have been published prior to
this announcement.  No original manuscripts will be considered.

   Submissions should be sent to The Planetary Society, attn: Visions of
Mars, 65 North Catalina Avenue, Pasadena, CA 91106, USA.  They need to be
received no later than July 31, 1993.

Submissions should include:

1) A typed or photocopied copy of the story or novel excerpt (20 pages
maximum for excerpts) in the original language or publication.

2) An English translation of the submitted work.

3) A brief description of the popularity and influence of the author and
the work submitted.  Is it well-known or obscure in its country of origin?

4) A brief biography of the author.

5) Copyright and publication information: where and when did the story
appear?  Who must be contacted to grant permission for its inclusion in
Visions of Mars?

NOTE: All stories must be about the planet Mars or Martians.

The Planetary Society
65 North Catalina Ave
Pasadena CA 91106

(818) 793-5100
Fax: (818) 793-5528

********

A LIBRARY TO BE SENT TO MARS:
The Planetary Society Organizes a Gift to Future Settlers

   The Planetary Society, in cooperation with the Russian Space Research
Institute (IKI), will create Visions of Mars to travel to the red planet
aboard Mars 94 when it is launched to Mars next year.
   Visions of Mars will be a collection of science fiction stories, sounds
and images on a compact disc that chronicle humanity's fascination with
mars and its imagined Martians from H.G. Wells to the present day.  A copy
of the disc will be placed inside each of the two small stations that Mars
94 will land on the surface of the red planet in September, 1995.
   The flight disc and CD-ROM replicas will be produced by Time Warner
Interactive Group (previously Warner New Media) in Burbank, California.
   This collection is intended as a gift from our era to the future
generations of humans who will one day explore, and perhaps settle, Mars.
   Dr. Carl Sagan, President of the Planetary Society, describes the
rationale behind Visions of Mars: "Before our technology caught up with our
dreams, the way to Mars was described by the great writers of modern
science fiction.  Those who built and operated the first robot explorers of
Mars, the Mariners and Vikings, and those who are now designing new
missions - for robots and for humans - often recall how they were
motivated by science fiction.  The first adventures of space exploration
were some mix of fiction and reality, interacting in the minds of the
spaceflight pioneers.
   "Now, in 1993, we are preparing the first mobile robotic explorers of
Mars, and human exploration of Mars is becoming more and more feasible.  It
seems appropriate to place a collection of these works on Mars - as a
motivation and memento for future explorers there.  These will be the first
volumes in Visions of Mars."
   Future recipients of the discs will find them in protected locations
inside the small landers.  A label on the exterior of each lander will
announce in five languages the presence of the disc and how to play it.  A
microdot on the surface of the disc will contain additional technical
information about its operation.
   The five languages on the disc label - English, Finnish, French, German
and Russian, reflect the languages of the Mars 94 mission team
participants.

Contents of Visions of Mars

   Visions of Mars will contain the equivalent of several thousand pages of
fiction from writers around the world, from H.G. Wells to Isaac Asimov,
Alexei Tolstoi to Kurt Vonnegut.
   The disc will also include a portion of the Orson Welles radio broadcast
of War of the Worlds that panicked thousands of people when it aired on
Halloween in 1938; an audio recording made the night that the Viking I
lander made the first successful landing on Mars, featuring reactions from
Gene Roddenberry, Robert Heinlein, Ray Bradbury and others; and brief
messages to the future inhabitants of Mars from key figures such as Arthur
C. Clarke.
   A portfolio of artwork will document the changing views of Mars in the
popular imagination with images from classic science fiction stories and
films as well as works of astronomical art.  Artists include Kelly Freas,
Frank R. Paul, Frank Frazetta, Chesley Bonestell, Andrei Sokolov and Robert
McCall.
   Jon Lomberg, the artist and journalist who was on NASA's Voyager
Interstellar Record design team, is supervising the production and
editorial content of Visions of Mars.  Science fiction writer and
anthologist Judith Merril is consulting Editor of the selected stories.
   The Merril Collection of Science Fiction, Speculation and Fantasy, a
major science fiction library in the Toronto Public Library system, is
coordinating story research and selection.  John Robert Colombo, and
anthologist and science fiction scholar, and Lorna Toolis, Head Librarian
of the Merril Collection, serve on the Editorial Board choosing the
stories, together with Lomberg, Merril and Sagan.

Development of Visions of Mars Disc

   The Planetary Society is producing Visions of Mars in agreement with the
Space Research Institute of the Russian Academy of Sciences.  Time Warner
Interactive Group (TWIG) will be responsible for the interface design,
programming and disc production and manufacturing.  The CD-ROM will be
designed to play on both Apple and IBM computers.
   Gene Giberson, former Assistant Director of Flight Projects at the Jet
Propulsion Laboratory, is providing The Planetary Society with technical
supervision of disc materials, testing and rating for spaceflight.  The
flight disc must be able to withstand both the landing shock on Mars (up to
200 g's) and temperatures ranging from -115 to +55 degrees Centigrade over
its anticipated lifespan of a century or more.  Viacheslav Linkin, Project
Scientist for Small Stations on Mars 94, is responsible for the integration
of the discs on the landers.
   If the disc is not delivered safely to the surface of Mars due to
unforeseen circumstance - The Planetary Society and IKI will prepare the
disc again and will seek its inclusion in the next mission to land on Mars.

The Planetary Society

Carl Sagan, Bruce Murray and Louis Friedman founded The Planetary Society
in 1980 as a non-profit organization dedicated to the exploration of the
solar system and search for extraterrestrial life.  With 100,000 members in
over 100 nations, the Society is the largest space interest group in the
world.

***

For additional information (including photos), contact: Susan Lendroth
(818) 793-5100

Jim Bumgardner
Time Warner Interactive Group
jbum@netcom.com
wnm.tech@applelink.apple.com
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Date: 12 Jul 93 16:50:25 GMT
From: mcdonald@bsm.bioc.ucl.ac.uk (Ian McDonald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Starfleet Academy in London

	 S T A R F L E E T   A C A D E M Y  -  U L U   S E C T O R

The Star Trek Society of the University of London Union ULU, Malet Street,
London, UK, EC

BOLDLY GOING ON TUESDAYS AT 6PM IN ROOM 2F

We are the Star Trek and Science Fiction society of the University of
London Student's Union.  To date, we have had our letter printed in the
Times and been consulted by the BBC, so we must be a British Institution.
Over the summer we are meeting around the corner from the University of
London Union building - anyone who wants to join can mail me.

What do we do ?  We watch videos, we play role-playing games, we talk Trek.
What else would we do ?

Ian

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 21:13:00 GMT
From: JLLOYD@nomvs.lsumc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genetics in SciFi

I agree that the Card trilogy is good, although I was tired of the whole
thing by the end of Xenocide.  Another book to look into for Genetics is
Roger Zelazny's Creatures of Light and Darkness(?).  This was one of the
first Sci-fi books I ever read.  It started me on this long and tortured
trail.  It primarily uses Egyptian mythology, but is set in the future as
well.  People genetically engineer their offspring.  I'm sort of fuzzy
because it's been about 12 years since I've read it.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 13:56:10 GMT
From: lsrei@csv.warwick.ac.uk (Dr S T May)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: genetics

One of the most intriguing genetics discussions that I have seen in fiction
is the (alternative) genetics described in 'code of the Lifemaker' by (I'm
almost certain) James. P. Hogan. Although, not human genetics, why let a
small detail like that get in the way?

I've only tagged onto the end of this discussion due to local storage
restraints,can someone send me the (names of) stories/novels already
discussed please?

Other sources of Bioscience fiction (wetware tales?) are:
Brian Stapleford (several) including 'Sardonic tales of the genetic
revolution' Greg Bear (several) inc. Blood music

I'd also like to know of others along the lines of these loosely bio-books:
Gregory Benford (Great Sky River/Tides of Light/ third one out yet?)  Brian
Aldiss (Hothouse, Nonstop)

Basically, anything that is chiefly formulated around an evolutionary
perspective (e.g. also books like the integral trees (Niven), Dragon's egg
(Forward), The Practice Effect (reverse perspective in MY view), Legacy of
Hierot (Barnes et al.))

I tend to collect, by preference, 'bio'-books, if I get enough interest and
information then I could return a summary list of 'biosf' to this group.
To paraphrase Brian Stapleford (to whom I apologise if I have spelled his
name wrong - I agonised over p vs b for ages), 'biosf' must be the 'hard'
science fiction of the 90's and 00's.  

Sean
YS@DNA.BIO.WARWICK.AC.UK
LSREI@CSV.WARWICK.AC.UK

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Benford (3 msgs) & Costikyan & de Camp &
                     Delany (3 msgs) & Le Guin (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 13:15:58 GMT
From: davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Benford (was Re: Arthur C. Clarke)

curmp@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Marc Phillips) writes:
>Is just me or does Benford really have a habit of screwing up good books?

There are probably a few more like you (inevitable in a global population
of five billion!  :-) but, Benford is one of my favourite authors.  In my
top ten books, I'd definitely have to include _Great_Sky_River_ and
_Timescape_.  I also greatly enjoyed _Tides_of_Light_ and
_Heart_of_the_Comet_ (a collaboration with David Brin, another favourite
writer of mine).

> I bought Beyond the Fall of Night and absolutely loved the Clarke half
>but when I got to Benford's half I was so disgusted that I didn't even
>finish it.

Yes, it's very, very different to ATFON.  It's also a true '90s novel,
while ATHON dates from the '40s.

There's a certain appeal to good old '40s and '50s SF.  If I want a quick,
enjoyable read, I'll dig out an Asimov classic.  They're essentially
simple, and easy to absorb.  There's no REAL sense of strangeness in, say,
the Foundation universe.  Benford, on the other hand, manages to convey the
idea that the future will be a strange place, indeed, very well.  In
_Great_Sky_River_, he explored a mechanical future.  In BTFON, he's seeing
what he can do with an organic one.  The result is very dense, and I found
it a difficult read.  But, very thought-provoking, in terms of the future
of evolution, and our place in it, and I found it satisfying.

> A friend of my who does a lot more reading than I said this is typical of
>Benford.

Yes, certainly.  Not his best work, but typical, sure.

> BTW that's the only book I've ever not finished.

Obviously not to your taste.  That's ok - tastes differ.  You're probably
better off reading some more classic Clarke.

David Meiklejohn
davidme@dpi.qld.gov.au

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 15:25:15 GMT
From: jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Benford

davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn) writes:
>curmp@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Marc Phillips) writes:
>> I bought Beyond the Fall of Night and absolutely loved the Clarke half
>>but when I got to Benford's half I was so disgusted that I didn't even
>>finish it.
>
>Yes, it's very, very different to ATFON.  It's also a true '90s novel,
>while ATHON dates from the '40s.
>
>There's a certain appeal to good old '40s and '50s SF.  If I want a quick,
>enjoyable read, I'll dig out an Asimov classic.  They're essentially
>simple, and easy to absorb.  There's no REAL sense of strangeness in, say,
>the Foundation universe.  Benford, on the other hand, manages to convey
>the idea that the future will be a strange place, indeed, very well.  In
>_Great_Sky_River_, he explored a mechanical future.  In BTFON, he's seeing
>what he can do with an organic one.  The result is very dense, and I found
>it a difficult read.  But, very thought-provoking, in terms of the future
>of evolution, and our place in it, and I found it satisfying.

   My problem with Benford's 'sequel' was that, silly me, I thought it
would be set in the same universe as Clarke's book. It isn't, since major
details differ: the Moon is gone in ATFON and present in BTFON. I would
have enjoyed Benford's book more if it hadn't been misleadingly labelled a
sequel to Clarke's.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 13:48:27 GMT
From: davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Benford

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>I also in general like Benford's writing a lot. However, I did not like
>Beyond the Fall of Night very much. Benford really should not have tried
>to write a sequel to Against the Fall of Night: he really didn't seem to
>understand the story. Even beyond the obvious things he messed up (such as
>completely changing the nature of the characters, and completely changing
>Clarke's premises),

Initially, I found the change in Alvin's character very annoying.  Possibly
a mistake, but it would have been wrong for him to have retained the
innocence he had as a youth in Against the Fall of Night.  Time had passed.

In reading the combined volume, I preferred Clarke's original effort, but I
appreciated what Benford was trying to do.  I'll agree that he didn't
succeed as well as we'd have liked, but it was a worthwhile read.

Interestingly, in the preface, Clarke mentions that Damien Broderick also
wanted to do a sequel (to The City and the Stars).  I wonder what it would
have been like?  Better than Benford's?  Different, certainly.

David Meiklejohn
davidme@dpi.qld.gov.au

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 01:39:35 GMT
From: ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Another Day, Another Dungeon - was there a sequel?

A bought a book in a Library used books sale (most of the books were
donations not library books) and one was a hardcover called "Another Day,
Another Dungeon" by Greg Costikyan.  It was published by Tor in 1990.  It
claims to be 'Book One of Cups and Sorcery' - was there a sequel?

I have looked in book stores unsucessfully.

Glenn E. Host
Reston, VA

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 04:53:49 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: "Lest Darkness Fall" and L Sprague de Camp

       Belated Reviews: "Lest Darkness Fall" and L. Sprague de Camp

L. Sprague de Camp was a prolific author, but I'm only going to review one
of his books at any length.  For the most part, his books are enjoyable
enough, but minor and unexceptional.  (I'm ignoring the books coauthored
with Fletcher Pratt, which I'll get to another time.)  There are a bunch of
light fantasies, typically with adjective-noun titles like "The Unbeheaded
King", "The Reluctant Shaman", "The Varicose Varmint", and "The Dangling
Participle".  (Okay, I made up the last two.)  There are a bunch of
nothing-special adventure novels with thin patina of science fiction, which
are placed on the low-tech planet Krishna, and which can typically be
recognized by the presence of the letter 'Z' in the title (eg., "The Tower
of Zanid", "The Hand of Zei".)  Of his better novels, I have a fondness for
"Rogue Queen" (**+), about a planet of humanoids with the social structure
and reproductive methods of hive insects.  But, by and large, de Camp's
single-authored books are nothing special.

Is it fair to just dismiss an important author's corpus so lightly?  I
think so.  The point of these reviews is to identify works of past decades
which may be particularly worth reading.  An attempt to give every author
lengthy and balanced consideration would sabotage this effort.  The fact
remains that while there are a good number of de Camp books that I've
enjoyed, the only one I'd seriously recommend to newer readers is "Lest
Darkness Fall."

"Lest Darkness Fall" (***+), published in 1939, is a seminal
alternate-history novel.  It is the story of Martin Padway, an modern
archeologist who finds himself in the Rome of 535 AD.  This presents him
with three problems.  The short-term problem is that of making a living.
He has a bit of money (1939 being back in the days when people typically
had some silver in their pockets), borrows more, and proceeds to introduce
friends, Romans, and countrymen to modern amenities such as brandy and
newspapers.

The medium-term problem is that he knows, from history, that Justinian is
about to invade Italy, in an attempt to reunite the Eastern and Western
Roman Empires.  The attempt is foredoomed, but there won't be much left of
Italy by the time it's done.  This ties into the long-term problem, which
is that the Dark Ages are descending upon Europe, and Padway would dearly
like to prevent those wasted centuries.  (Fashions in the teaching of
history have changed since this book was written, and the Middle Ages are
no longer referred to as 'Dark'.  They were a period of considerable
social, technological, and artistic change.  The modern reader may accept
this, and still enjoy Padway's attempts to avoid the accompanying
unpleasantness.)  Keeping Belisarius at bay and darkness from falling
requires quick footwork, and by the time a year or so has passed, Martin
Padway is Martinus Paduei, quaestor (to Thiudahad, King of the Ostrogoths),
inventor, publisher, and the leading candidate for "most likely to be
assassinated in 537."

I described the book as 'seminal', an adjective which should be used with
caution.  Obviously the book owes a tremendous debt to Mark Twain's "A
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court", in which another American finds
himself a few decades away from Padway, and a bit to the north-west.  By
the time of de Camp's novel, time travel had been used extensively, both
within the genre and in the mainstream.  (For anyone interested in reading
up on this, the introduction to my copy of "Portrait of Jenny" recommends
the article "Space-Time in Literary Form", by Margaret Walters, in the June
1942 issue of Tomorrow magazine.)

"Lest Darkness Fall" gave the subgenre a form it pretty much retains half a
century later.  Historical accuracy is valued, and historical characters,
events, and technologies lend verisimilitude to the narrative.  (The
certainty that the island will explode on a particular date, or the
barbarians will invade or the plague will strike also serves to lend a
particularly effective tension to the narrative.)

Another characteristic, at odds with most of the earlier literature, is the
possibility of real change.  As long as both past and present are set in
stone, time-travel stories tend to be tragedies, with the only difference
the traveller can make being those too small for history to notice - the
bullet hole in the armor, the grave of the maid whose lover never returned,
the traveller's adoption of a predetermined historical role, etc.  If
history can be changed, or a new history can be created, a broader and more
satisfying range of possibilities is open.

Novels like "Lest Darkness Fall" are still a science fiction staple.  The
recent "Crosstime Engineer" series, by Frankowski, to take a typical
example, is fairly faithful to de Camp's pattern.  Like Padway, Conrad must
gain the support of the nobility, keep the clergy molified, and introduce
enough technical and social change to achieve his goals - the last made
easier for Conrad by the happy circumstance of his having swallowed a copy
of "How Things Work" as a child.

LDF is driven less by technology and more by the protagonist's sheer gall,
and said protagonist's achievements are less of a triumphal progress and
more of the tiger-by-the-tail variety, but that's part of what makes the
book fun to read.  And it is fun to read.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 18:11:23 GMT
From: g93h7216@warthog.ru.ac.za (Gerhard Hope)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Delany: Splendour/Misery

Has anyone got any information on Samuel R Delany's sequel to _Stars in My
Pocket Like Grains of Sand_? Is it available yet?

Gerhard

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 09:11:26 GMT
From: bmcgovne@orion.oac.uci.edu (Brian McGovney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Delany: Splendour/Misery

g93h7216@warthog.ru.ac.za (Gerhard Hope) writes:
>Has anyone got any information on Samuel R Delany's sequel to _Stars in My
>Pocket Like Grains of Sand_? Is it available yet?

I think Delany got a big professorship somewhere back east just as he was
going to start work on the sequel, and I also heard (though this could be
merely hearsay) that his university work takes *extreme* precedence over
writing science fiction.  Not that I blame the man for knowing what side
his bread is buttered on, but DAMN, I've been waiting for that book for
YEARS.

Brian

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 01:03:44 GMT
From: erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Delany: Splendour/Misery

bmcgovne@orion.oac.uci.edu (Brian McGovney) writes:
>I think Delany got a big professorship somewhere back east just as he was
>going to start work on the sequel, and I also heard (though this could be
>merely hearsay) that his university work takes *extreme* precedence over
>writing science fiction.  Not that I blame the man for knowing what side
>his bread is buttered on, but DAMN, I've been waiting for that book for
>YEARS.

Delany is now a lit prof an UMass in Amherst. 

I too have been waiting for _Splendor..._, perhaps for fewer years than you
(about 3 at this point). (Then again, I would read a cereal box if Delany
wrote it.) Hopefully he will get it published before I snap and do
something stupid.  

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 20:22:19 GMT
From: BUNDYG@golden.enmu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tehanu

IMO, Ron Hough was "righter" than lots of the writers this week.  The first
Le Guin I read was Left Hand, and as an erstwhile anthropology major, I
loved it.  Then I got into The Dispossessed and Word for World and fell in
love with her ethnohistories.  The Beginning Place was very disappointing.
Next, I got hold of Buffalo Gals and Always Coming Home.  Ethnographers
Heaven.  There's a great paper out there waiting to be written on the
influence Le Guin's parents have had on her writing.

One year ago, I read the Earthsea books, all four in order, one after the
other.  Another good piece of ethnohistory.  What makes them so good, IMO,
is the lapse of time, change of POV, and changing fortunes of the
characters.  I'm certainly not where I envisioned myself as being 20 years
ago; but, I'm satisfied where I am.  Dull, boring, fairly human.  All in
all, having a pretty good time.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 00:05:43 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

ronh@feenix.metronet.com (Ron Hough)  writes:
>I wasn't necessarily talking about the change in Ged.  In the post I was
>responding to, it seemed to me that Chris was talking about how the
>characters were viewing their world and society, and that the change in
>that viewpoint (namely, what he perceived as an attack on the "misogynist"
>society of the earlier books) left him feeling cheated.  The issue of
>Ged's character is a bit different.

No, I was indeed talking about the change in the 'material' of Earthsea,
which includes (but is not limited to) the changes in Ged.  My 'perception
of the attack' is grounded on what Ms. Le Guin has said about the book (as
reported here by other people), that she wrote it as a rebuttal of the
ideas she now despises.

When I originally read the book, my disappointment was because I couldn't
recognise it as the same place.  Certainly it had the same name, and some
of the events seemed similar, but I couldn't (and still can't) reconcile
the two and see them as one world.

>I'll grant you that Ged shows up in _Tehanu_ considerably more broken than
>we anticipated.  However, he *does* change at the end of _The Farthest
>Shore_, although we aren't exposed to the depth of the change in that
>book.

The point is *when* did he collapse and so thoroughly reverse his opinions?
It hadn't happened when we last saw him in The Farthest Shore, and that was
(as you said earlier) a very short time before Tehanu.

>It must have been a horrifying thing to suddenly be without the power he
>had wielded for so long -- much akin to losing one's sight, hearing, or
>ability of movement.  A little trauma is to be expected, but it hardly
>destroyed him.  In many ways he was his strongest at the end of _Tehanu_
>than he was at any other time in the series.

Remember that he knew things were going to change - it wasn't like someone
suddenly being crippled.  Yes, it would be disorienting, but 'a little
trauma' is not what was portrayed.  What came over was a drastic character
change (not the same person wit hdepression, but a very different person).

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 00:24:21 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

_Tehanu_ I haven't bothered to look at, because I'd already made the
mistakes of 1) reading _Eye of the Heron_ and 2) starting to read _Always
Coming Home_.  Le Guin used to write books I enjoyed.  She seems to have
stopped doing so.

Do I disagree with her sociopolitical views?  Yes - I consider her much
too far to the right on some issues.

There used to be an author named Poul Anderson who was politically left of
center and who thought that government ought to be doing more to solve
social and economic problems.  There is now an author named Poul Anderson
whose views seem to be a mixture of conservatism and libertarianism.
Sometimes the current Poul Anderson writes a sequel to a story by the old
Poul Anderson - and I'm always a bit nervous about whether I'll find it
readable.  (So far, most of these self-sharecropped stories have been.  But
definitely not all.)

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Books - Lackey (12 msgs) & Pournelle &
                          Rawn (3 msgs) & Swann (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 23:00:14 GMT
From: rundle%asds.dnet@esu36.cfsat.honeywell.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lackey

Is anyone else out there a Lackey fan??  I think I've read everything she's
written so far, and have yet to be disappointed.  I particularly liked the
Valdemar books - I can't wait for the next one.  Anyone know when that's
supposed to come out?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 00:59:00 GMT
From: v313mdm8@ubvmsb.cc.buffalo.edu (ROCHELLE NEWMAN)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

rundle%asds.dnet@ESU36.CFSAT.HONEYWELL.COM writes:
>Is anyone else out there a Lackey fan??  I think I've read everything
>she's written so far, and have yet to be disappointed.  I particularly
>liked the Valdemar books - I can't wait for the next one.  Anyone know
>when that's supposed to come out?

If you have yet to be disappointed, you haven't read Castle of Deception...

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 01:53:06 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

rundle%asds.dnet@ESU36.CFSAT.HONEYWELL.COM:
>Is anyone else out there a Lackey fan??  I think I've read everything
>she's written so far and have yet to be disappointed.

Then you'll have read "Winds of Fury".  I'm surprised it didn't disappoint
you.  It's good fan fiction, but I look for something different from
professional fiction: It's okay for fan fiction to be a book-length
emotional wallow.

>I particularly liked the Valdemar books - I can't wait for the next one.
>Anyone know when that's supposed to come out?

Expect "The Black Griffon" in about a year.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 14:21:48 GMT
From: dramsey@cs.utk.edu (Deborah Ramsey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

I'm a big Lackey fan also. And while I really love the Valdemar series, I
especially enjoy those based on a female pagan detective, of which
"Children of the Night" is one (the name of the other in this series
escapes me at the moment). Has anyone heard if Ms. Lackey plans on coming
out with any more in this series?

Deborah

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 15:04:03 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

dramsey@cs.utk.edu (Deborah Ramsey) writes:
>I'm a big Lackey fan also. And while I really love the Valdemar series, I
>especially enjoy those based on a female pagan detective, of which
>"Children of the Night" is one (the name of the other in this series
>escapes me at the moment). Has anyone heard if Ms. Lackey plans on coming
>out with any more in this series?

There are three so far: _Burning Water_ (IMO, the best by far), _Children
of the Night_, and _Jinx High_ (rather weak).  _Triangle Park_ is scheduled
to come out sometime during 1994.

Tony Zbaraschuk

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 16:15:19 GMT
From: wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu (Wanda Wolfe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

dramsey@cs.utk.edu (Deborah Ramsey) writes:
>I'm a big Lackey fan also. And while I really love the Valdemar series, I
>especially enjoy those based on a female pagan detective, of which
>"Children of the Night" is one (the name of the other in this series
>escapes me at the moment). Has anyone heard if Ms. Lackey plans on coming
>out with any more in this series?

There are three books so far in that series. Jinx High and Burning Waters
are the other two. The latter is particularly gory and violent, but
enthralling, nonetheless. I had a hard time finding it, but finally got it
through Another Change of Hobbit in Berkeley.

Wanda Wolfe

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 01:10:21 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Winds of Fury_, by Mercedes Lackey

_Fury_ is the third book in _The Mage Winds Trilogy_; the first two were
_Winds of Fate_ and _Winds of Change_.

_Fate_ was, *I* think, pretty obviously written during the period when
Lackey had overextended herself, and was writing, or collaborating, on too
many books, most of which were not very good.  _Fate_ was one of the "not
very good" ones, so I was somewhat leery of _Change_.  To my delight,
however, _Change_ was a better book than _Fate_.  It was not a *great*
book, but it was, at least, a decent, or maybe even good, book.

Happily, _Fury_ continues the progression.  It *is* a good book, and much
in the tradition of Lackey's original Valdemar novels, although a lot less
depressing (read: we do not get such wonderful descriptions of rapings, and
none of the characters mopes for the entire length of the book).

I read _Fury_ in one sitting; even given that it is a relatively short book
(I've been rereading Jordan's _Wheel of Time_ series again...), that is
still a pretty good indicator.

As I sit here writing this, parts of the book, I just realized, make me
think of the recent song, "Hero" ("It was one of those great stories / That
you can't put down at night: / The hero knew what he had to do, / And he
wasn't afraid to fight").

If you are a Lackey fan, this is a *good* book, and worth the cost.  If
you've been disappointed by her books from a couple of years ago, this will
probably do a lot to restore your faith in her.  If you're not a Lackey
fan, well, you shouldn't really get this book, as it's part three of a
trilogy, and was set up by nine other books (_The Last Herald-Mage_,
_Arrows of the Queen_, _Vows and Honor Duology_, and _By The Sword_, the
first two being trilogies in and of themselves).

If you've read the _Arrows_ trilogy, then you can read this trilogy right
now (although reading the rest would help).  Fortunately, the other two
books in the series are now out in paperback.

If I were to rate this, I would probably give it a +3 on a -5 to +5 scale.

Title:     Winds of Fury
Author:    Mercedes Lackey
City:      New York
Date:      July 1993
Publisher: DAW
Comments: hardback US$20.00
Order Number:ISBN 0-88677-562-0
Pages:     384pp

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 05:08:52 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Winds of Fury_, by Mercedes Lackey (SPOILERS)

sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan):
>If you are a Lacky fan, this is a *good* book, and worth the cost.  If
>you've been disappointed by her books from a couple of years ago, this
>will probably do a lot to restore your faith in her.

I'm going to semi-disagree.  If you're a Lackey fan, this book was written
with you in mind.  If you've been disappointed, you'll stay disappointed.

Along with Mercedes Lackey's proven strengths, this book exhibits two major
weaknesses.  One is triumphal-procession syndrome, and is common to many
authors' late-in-a-series books.  We spend a lot of time meeting or hearing
about characters from earlier works, rehashing old jokes from those works,
and generally wallowing in scenes which are fun for fans.  (This is the
same sort of thing you get in later Oz books or later Anne-of-Green-Gables
books.)

The other is Mercedes Lackey's besetting sin of sacrificing plot integrity
and previous character development to the needs of melodrama.  (The classic
Lackey example is the ridiculous trap set for Orthallen in "Arrows Fall".)
Good news, this time: Only a minor character gets raped!  Bad news: It
becomes expedient to have a bunch of Heralds portrayed as clods and jerks
again.

I was particularly irked by one plot hook that was left at the end: Who
ever heard of going on a secret mission through enemy territory without
your monogrammed daggers?

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 11:59:23 GMT
From: penny@root.co.uk (Penny Gaines)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

v313mdm8@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu (ROCHELLE NEWMAN) writes:
>If you have yet to be disappointed, you haven't read Castle of
>Deception... 

I agree - I finished it last week, and for someone with so many other good
books to her credit ... Apparently the computer game it ties in with is
pretty pathetic too.

I have enjoyed her 'novels of the serrated edge' that I've read so far -
"Knight of Ghosts & Shadows" and "Born to Run".  There is one thing about
them - they're obviously set in the same variant of the world, but there
doesn't seem to be any other link between them.  Is there something I'm
missing? ( I think there's another one, but I haven't read it yet.)

About Jinx High - I've avoided reading it for fear it would be too
Americanised. Are there any non-US people out there who can confirm or deny
this?

Penny Gaines

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 17:51:18 GMT
From: bnorum@lynx.dac.northeastern.edu (becky norum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Lackey

I read two of Lackey's Diana Tregarde works and wasn't very impressed.  I
do enjoy her Valdemar books though.  While I wasn't particularly fond of
_Winds of Fury_ my little brother liked it the most because it was the most
action-oriented.

Has anyone read _Ecotopia_ or _Ecotopia Emerging_ by Ernest Callenbach.
I'm not sure where that would be classified... it's not quite your standard
sf but it is about a futuristic society...

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 02:03:01 GMT
From: mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: LACKEY: Winds Trilogy (minor spoilers)

First off, let me say that I like this trilogy. I'd rank it above her
Arrows trilogy, about even with _By the Sword_ and slightly below the
_Oathbound/Oathbreaker_ books and below the Vanyel trilogy.

On the other hand, as I read the books back to back, I got the impression
that the books could have done with some stronger editing.  Minor spoilers
below.

She often threw in stuff that she forgot about for the rest of the series,
or even later in the same book. A good example was Nyara's Empathy, which
appears in the first book and is promptly forgotten about for the rest of
the series. Other errors include her fertility, as she is supposedly barren
in the first book and fecund in the last book.

_Winds of Fury_ has errors, or at least sloppy thinking inside of it.
Elspeth and Darkwind manage to tell Kero about all their adventures, yet
somehow leave the name of the adept they were fighting against out of the
story, as Kero doesn't connect Falconsbane with the new evil adept with the
very similar name that's appeared at Ancar's court. Lastly the whole group
manages to disguise itself in order to go into enemy territory, but Elspeth
carries daggers that have her country's crest on them, which I guess can be
written off as stupidity but it's pushing things a bit far.

With a bit more proofreading, the series could have had a lot of these
annoying bits tossed out, as well as some of the contrivances that
appeared, such as the rape and the daggers.

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
mfterman@pucc.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 01:47:38 GMT
From: sberrima@cc.curtin.edu.au
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

penny@root.co.uk (Penny Gaines) writes:
>v313mdm8@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu (ROCHELLE NEWMAN) writes:
>>If you have yet to be disappointed, you haven't read Castle of
>>Deception...
> 
> I agree - I finished it last week, and for someone with so many other
> good books to her credit ... Apparently the computer game it ties in with
> is pretty pathetic too.
> 
> I have enjoyed her 'novels of the serrated edge' that I've read so far -
> "Knight of Ghosts & Shadows" and "Born to Run".  There is one thing about
> them - they're obviously set in the same variant of the world, but there
> doesn't seem to be any other link between them.  Is there something I'm
> missing? ( I think there's another one, but I haven't read it yet.)

  Those two books are set in different "series" if you like.  KoG&S is set
on three characters in L.A., as is the follow up book to that "Summoned to
Tourney".  These are in a similar vein, but not specifically SERRAted edge
novels.  The other SERRAted edge novel I've read, 'When the Bough breaks"
and "Wheels of Fire", are both stand alone books, set somewhere in America,
(not being current with too much American Geography), which are set on the
same group of elves as "Born to Run", but not specifically the same
characters.  The characters do tend to talk about each other as
acquaintances, but the characters do not move between books.

  As an interesting sideline - has anyone noticed the correlation between
all Ms. Lackey's books.  Several mention each other in passing.  For
example - Tannim, the main character in Born to Run, first sees magic in a
duel between Diana Tregarde in Jinx High.
  In Knight of Ghosts and Shadows, the main character alludes to fantasy
books concerning Aztec gods invading Dallas - the plot of Burning Water.
  Anyone know any others??

> About Jinx High - I've avoided reading it for fear it would be too
> Americanised. Are there any non-US people ought their who can confirm or
> deny this?

  It's not as bad as some books that I've read.  The American high school
is weird, but it is understandable in this book.  You may get lost
occasionally but it is fairly clear.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 03:46:19 GMT
From: phillips@stsci.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: JANISSARIES #4?

   I just finished reading "Janissaries III: Storms Of Victory" (by Jerry
Pournelle & Roland Green) and was wondering if #4 has come out yet (I
assume it has since #3 came out in 1987).  I haven't seen it in any of the
stores yet, and keep forgetting to ask the sales clerk.  Is #4 out there?
E-mail me the title, if you would be so kind.  :-)

Jim Phillips
phillips@avion.stsci.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 18:51:32 GMT
From: srollins@emily3.berkeley.edu (Sandra Rollins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Request for Info

I just finished the Dragon Prince series by Melanie Rawn (or, at least the
first 3 books).

Any idea when the next one will be out, or is it already?

Thanks.

Sandi

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 19:00:06 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request for Info re Dragon Prince

srollins@emily3.Berkeley.EDU (Sandra Rollins) writes:
>I just finished the Dragon Prince series by Melanie Rawn (or, at least the
>first 3 books).
>
>Any idea when the next one will be out, or is it already?

The sequel trilogy (Dragon Star) is all out: Stronghold, Dragon Token, and
Skybowl.  The first two are available in PB, the last only in HC so far.
Good stuff, continuing the story.  Warning: some people die :)

Tony Zbaraschuk

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 19:34:31 GMT
From: mcmahan@clyde.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request for Info re Dragon Prince

tony ivan zbaraschuk (tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu) wrote:
>The sequel trilogy (Dragon Star) is all out: Stronghold, Dragon Token, and
>Skybowl.  The first two are available in PB, the last only in HC so far.
>Good stuff, continuing the story.  Warning: some people die :)

The main problem I've encountered is all the people. I can't keep them
straight, and gave up halfway through the Dragon Token. The index of people
is really pathetic. The few that are in there; there isn't enough
information to really help you figure out who is who.

Waiting any time at all between reading the volumes is not recommended! :)

The series has totally lost its momentum the way that it is bogged down in
so many characters.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 14:16:30 GMT
From: bf455@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Bonita Kale)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: FORESTS OF THE NIGHT

Not a review, just a quick recommendation.  I bought _Forests of the
Night_, by S. Andrew Swann (DAW, 1993) because:

1. I know the author, and

2. I'd read part of it in draft and was -dying- to know what happened.

The only real fault I found was that it ended too soon.  The main character
is a private detective.  He's a genetically engineered tiger, specializing
in cases that involve other moreaus (genetically engineered animals) in a
future, somewhat grubby, Cleveland.  A shortage of money makes him take the
kind of case he'd normally stay far away fro m -one involving humans, and
politicians at that.

I couldn't put it down.  Even had the story not been as engrossing as it
was, the "people" are so marvelous to read about, I would have been
trapped.  I think I'm in love with a tiger.  (Forgive me, Hobbes!)

Swann has another book in this universe due out in January.

Bonita Kale

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 16:58:56 GMT
From: urbin@interlan.interlan.com (Mark Urbin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: FORESTS OF THE NIGHT

    I found it a good read myself.  I found the South American method of
Moreau armies interesting.  Unlike the Indian army, who spent millions of
dollars developing shock troops/special forces out of Tiger stock and
training them with the lastest equipment, in South America they breed
armies like rats...actually armies of rats...
  An army could be produced quickly and sent out in the field, often with
out any training whatso ever...Can you say `Cannon Fodder'?
  The bunnies are not cute and you don't want to `be thrown to the dogs.'
Of course the Moreaus are second class citizens, but they are treated
better than the `franks'...

Mark Urbin
Racal-Interlan
Boxborough, MA

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Myers (5 msgs) & Stapledon & Stephenson &
                     New Wave SF (3 msgs) & Black Ice Books &
                     Where are they now?

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 13:55:55 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SILVERLOCK

Well, Silverlock's SUPPOSED to be ridiculously unread, that's sort of the
moral here - you haven't read any good books, that's *why* you're a pig.
And I'll go a step further than Dani Zweig: He's a really detestable kind
of guy.  I wanted to strangle him about two pages into the book.  Once he
gets a good infusion of literature into his bloodstream, and acquires an
imagination, he becomes a nice guy.

Recently Mr. Zweig commented on the pre-Tolkien versus the post- Tolkien
worlds of fantasy writing, and I commented to him that I liked the
pre-Tolkien world much better and had always wondered why.  Oddly enough,
the book I had in mind when I wrote that message was SILVERLOCK, which is
very clearly a pre-Tolkien work.  All of Myers' references are to
considerably older books, and to mythological characters: Faust, Orpheus,
Shakespeare's Rosalind, and Robin Hood are some of the more recognizable
ones.  (Rosalind has had a name change.  He plays with names to keep you
from getting some of the easier ones right off the bat.)  There are
references to "Tam Lin" and the Canterbury Tales.  So if you live firmly in
the post-Tolkien world, and are not so much of a, dare I say it,
"classicist," you might not like this book as much.  OTOH, if you are
utterly unversed in such stuff, maybe you should read it to see what you're
missing.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 17:57:16 GMT
From: nettles@cse.uta.edu (James Langley Nettles)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SILVERLOCK

For me Silverlock worked on three levels:

1. A literature guessing game. That was kind of fun but I only got a few of
the references, so it was a good thing it also worked on the next level,

2. A good story (adventure, fun)

3. A moral allegory about a jerk that becomes a nice guy, as sometimes
happens in real life.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 18:03:16 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SILVERLOCK

My advice is that if one is not well versed in the classics, give this book
a miss.  There is a certain appeal in having a lot of references to other
books, but if you don't "get it" and the references are pointed (as they
are in Silverlock - you know there is something to 'get' even if you don't
know what it is), the book looses a lot of its appeal.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 21:10:22 GMT
From: bwebster@pages.com (Bruce F. Webster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

dougm@hal.com (Doug Moran) writes:
> The one problem that I had with it was that it was (and is still) very
> difficult for me to believe that Silverlock could have been so ignorant
> of literature as to never have heard of any of the characters he meets.

I found that all too easy to believe. I had friends who, upon graduating
from high school, boasted of never having read a single book all the way
through in all four years. Such ignorance is all too common (and even more
so today).  

Bruce

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 02:08:20 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

dougm@hal.com (Doug Moran)  writes:
>The one problem that I had with it was that it was (and is still) very
>difficult for me to believe that Silverlock could have been so ignorant of
>literature as to never have heard of any of the characters he meets.  As
>you point out, you recognize a third; I am probably in the 25-33 percent
>range myself; but Shandon recognizes no one.  Given the pervasiveness of
>some of the myths that he tramps through, that struck me as pretty darn
>unlikely.

Hmm, I do know people like that - total mundanes, having no interest in
reading (apart from the sport pages) or any form of education outside their
work.  My paternal grandfather was like that - I think my father went to
college in reaction, because my grandfather was a total 'realist' - if it
wasn't perceptible to his senses, it didn't exist.

>A minor quibble, though.

If you don't know people like that, I can understand your reaction - and
envy you!

Incidentally, my 1985 Ace edition has *three* introductions - Poul
Anderson, Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle (well, I know some people think
that NivenAndPournelle is one person!), and far from putting me off, they
persuaded me to read the book (as pointed out, it does sound rather odd
when you try to describe it!).

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 06:20:51 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews:  Olaf Stapledon

		   Belated Reviews:  Olaf Stapledon

Between 1930 and 1950, Olaf Stapledon wrote some of the most impressive and
influential science fiction of the century.  He was English, which may have
been an advantage.  The best English science fiction writers seem to have
escaped the American curse of writing within, and for, the science fiction
ghetto.  In the best of cases, this has meant that what they write has to
be not only good science fiction, but also good fiction.

Writing good fiction means, among things, that a novel can't coast on
clever gimmicks and gadgets, as so much science fiction of the time did.
It has to have something extra.  In Olaf Stapledon's case, that meant
tackling *big* subjects.  Four of his novels stand out in particular:

"Last and First Men" (***+) is Stapledon's future history of human
evolution.  Two billion years of it.  (Did I mention that he tackled big
subjects?)  It starts after the twentieth century with the First Men - our
own species, and the events which led to a worldwide Pax Americana - a
culture based on unrestricted energy usage, which collapses with the
exhaustion of the last coal fields.  It follows humanity's near-extinction,
and the eventual evolution of the survivors into the Second Men, millions
of years later, then *their* near-extinction and their replacement by the
Third Men, and so on till the Eighteenth and last.  The genus has its ups
and downs.  Some of the species are successors we would be proud to own;
others are nasty, brutish, and not very tall.  Some are destroyed by cosmic
accidents; others bring about their own destruction.

All the successor species are expressions of humanity.  Ultimately the
questions raised by a two-billion-year cycle of existence are the same as
those raised by our civilization's span of a few millenia and our personal
spans of a few decades.  The final question raised by the impending
extinction of the Last Men is - was it all for nothing?

"Star Maker" (***+) is written on an even larger scale.  Indeed, "The Last
and First Men" is a footnote within the time and space covered by "The Star
Maker", which presents a history of the galaxy - later the universe.  This
is a history of spiritual advancement amidst physical decay.  Worlds
develop world-minds which (after any number of false paths) become galactic
ones.  Meanwhile, however, as billions of years pass, galaxies become
physically impoverished, energy becomes scarce, the universe runs down.
Towards the end, the narrator glimpses later, better universes, each finite
and doomed.  Once again, the final question is "what was it all for?", and
once again, the answer is an optimistic one.

I hope I'm not giving the impression that these books are all grand
movements and designs.  Imagination can capture a reader's attention, but
it takes storytelling to hold it.  Oh, it's an impersonal storytelling.
When every page must cover millions of years there isn't much room for
individuals.  The protagonists must be entire species and worlds.  The
destruction of Patagonia, the Martian Plagues, the abandonment of Venus,
the war with the sentient stars: Events that ought to take entire books get
tossed off in a few lines.

"Odd John" (***) is more modest in scope, if not in topic.  The John of the
title is an exceptionally bright little boy who grows up to be that later
staple of science fiction, the mutant supergenius.  Now, one mutant super-
genius is an oddity, but when there turn out to be a good number of them
scattered around the globe, it gives some people cause for concern.  Not
that they have any designs upon humanity, they form an isolated colony and
ask only to be left alone but, that's asking too much of humanity.

"Sirius" (***) is something of a companion piece to "Odd John".  The Sirius
of the title is an exceptionally bright dog - too bright.  His 'creator'
only meant to develop a "super sheep dog", but wound up with an intelligent
and sentient being.  Not that Sirius is any brighter than the average
human, but it turns out that humans don't seem to take kindly to even fair
competition.

These four are Stapledon's best.  Some of his other books are far less
digestible, and even these may not be to all tastes.  They're special
enough, however, that if you've never read Stapledon, and any of these four
sounds like something you *might* like, I recommend giving it a try.  The
philosophy behind his books may strike the contemporary reader oddly, but
the books themselves have a lasting power.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 16:27:03 GMT
From: kamorgan@athena.mit.edu (Keith Morgan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

Evelyn Leeper writes of SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson:
>Where was this at Hugo nomination time?
>
>I mean, I had heard some recommendations, but after reading the book, I
>don't understand why I didn't hear more.  To paraphrase from THE LION IN
>WINTER, why did no one say "Hugo" and think of SNOW CRASH?

Well, I'm happy to own up to recommending it, however briefly.  One of the
amusing plot-twists has the Library of Congress falling victim to a hostile
takeover from the CIA.

As to the Hugo oversight, didn't Connie Willis win for _Doomsday Book_?
Since Willis and Stephenson comprise 2/3 of the sf books I've read this
year, I can't complain of the results. Of course, as a sf dabbler I might
be wrong about who won.

Keith Morgan
kamorgan@Athena.MIT.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 21:13:26 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)  writes:
>>I also don't believe that you can remove New Wave from its historical
>>context and then say "why bother when this new stuff is so much better".
[...]
> Yes indeed, why should *I* bother with them if I don't like them (as it
> happens, I do, but that's irrelevant)?
[...]
> It's not dismissing it ("this is crap, no-one should ever bother with
> it"), but stating a personal preference.
[...]
> as long as you don't try to tell me that your feelings are 'right' and
> mine are 'wrong' in some absolute sense.

If we're discussing personal reading preferences, then there isn't really
much to debate. The original poster who began this thread wondered why New
Wave works never appear on canonical lists. The point I was concerned about
was why the New Wave wasn't being given it's due. I thought you were
offering the argument that modern works have made New Wave irrelevant...

By the way, 'right and wrong feelings' are more in the line of work of
priests and psychiatrists.
 
>>sf, would a bad reading experience with Delany, for example, REALLY turn
>>people off to all well written or intelligent SF altogether?
> 
> Yes.  Many people are turned off a genre (or even reading altogether) by
> their early experiences.

Well, I haven't heard of any SF haters who were traumatized early on when
they accidently jumped from Danny Dunn and the Anti-Gravity Paint to
Gravity's Rainbow.

>I have encountered many people who dismiss the whole of SF/F as rubbish,
>and when I ask why they quote a book they read once on a recommendation.

I've found that many of these readers often do not have their critical
expectations met by the SF/F work in question (e.g., flat characters). On
top of that, they have no experience with the implicit conventions used in
SF/F and so they tend to end up finding the work 'confused' or missing
something. These are very similar to complaints leveled against New Wave.

> They tend not to listen when I try to tell them that that book was not
> representative [...]

Well, it WOULD be rather difficult to find a single book representative of
SF in general. The same goes for New Wave. The trick is in finding a work
which meets the readers critical expectations.

[Interesting discussion of the hazards of making recommendations removed]

> My main point, I suppose, is not to push New Wave (or any other
> sub-genre) as "must read".  Most people, when told "This is a cornerstone
> work in the genre", will, if they dislike that book, quite justifyable
> decide that they dislike the whole genre.  After all, if that was one of
> 'the best', and they didn't like it, why bother reading the (apparently)
> inferior works?

Leaving New Wave off a cornerstone-of-the-genre list is a shame.  Even
you've admitted that the current literary SF owed a great deal to New Wave.
Why is that ignored?

Any honest, open-minded reader should be able to realize that even though
they disliked one book in the (sub)genre by a certain author, there may be
other books or other authors which they WILL find to their liking. More
inexperienced or close-minded readers may not understand this. If your goal
is to encourage these sorts of readers, perhaps there should be a
"beginners" must-read list.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 20:35:48 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: NW -> CP? (Was: Is the New Wave Dead?)

ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm) writes:
> I've always considered New Wave as a forerunner of Cyberpunk. New Wave is
> depressing; Cyberpunk often tells about depressing futures. New Wave had
> its "inner space"; Cyberpunk has its cyberspace. Etc. Today many of the
> New Wave stories probably qualify as what Bruce Sterling calls
> slipstream.  Any views on this?

I don't really see as much resemblance between Cyberpunk and New Wave.  I'd
characterize New Wave as experimental and existential with a tendency to be
surreal and allegorical. Cyberpunk, on the other hand, was more concerned
with the effects of tech on people and tended to be more gritty and
realistic.

What they do appear to have in common is the attempt to modernize SF. They
both wrote from a "hip", "new" viewpoint and incorporated influences from
outside of SF. What you call "depressing", however, I see as the attempt
that elements of these movements made to write a more mature story that
focused on people and went beyond a simple adventure or "neat idea" story.

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 16:50:52 GMT
From: dkann@cymbal.calpoly.edu (David Kann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Wave

I'm not certain how a list of new wave novels can exclude Bester's
DEMOLISHED MAN and/or THE STARS MY DESTINATION.  Delany acknowldges their
seminal position in his essay in Clareson's SF: THE OTHER SIDE OF REALISM.
 Besides, they're too much fun to ignore.

David Kann
English Department
Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA
Dkann@oboe.calpoly.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 19:11:05 GMT
From: amerikam@csn.org (Mark Amerika)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Black Ice Books

For those of you who may be interested, there is a new alternative trade
paperback imprint called Black Ice Books.  The new book series focuses on
"fiction at the fringe" of many genres, including sci-fi, horror,
speculative, and cyberpunk, while inventing a few hybrids on its own.  One
of the hybrids is called Avant-Pop, taken from the Larry McCaffery-edited
anthology "Avant-Pop: Fiction For A Daydream Nation".  McCaffery is author
of "Across The Wounded Galaxies: Interviews With SF Writers" and "Storming
The Reality Studio: A Casebook for Cyberpunk and Postmodern SF".  The new
series features writing from Samuel R. Delany, John Shirley, Stephen
Wright, Kathy Acker, Mark Leyner and many others.  For more info contact me
at

amerika@spot.colorado.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 18:05:41 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Where are they now?

Does anybody know what any the following writers are up to now?  Haven't
heard anything from them for a while.

Patricia Geary 
Lisa Goldstein
Ray Harris
Gwenyth Jones
Micheal D. Weaver

Any info appreciated.

Ed

------------------------------
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Date: 25 Jul 93 16:54:57 GMT
From: pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu (Paul Ciszek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anderson (was Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin)

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>There used to be an author named Poul Anderson who was politically left of
>center and who thought that government ought to be doing more to solve
>social and economic problems.  There is now an author named Poul Anderson
>whose views seem to be a mixture of conservatism and libertarianism.
>Sometimes the current Poul Anderson writes a sequel to a story by the old
>Poul Anderson - and I'm always a bit nervous about whether I'll find it
>readable.  (So far, most of these self-sharecropped stories have been.
>But definitely not all.)

I have never seen a "liberal" Poul Anderson story.  He takes a stand
against censorship and narrow-mindedness, but that is not a "liberal"
position (as recent trends in this country have shown).  I would like to be
referred to any stories that reflect the attitude you speak of.  So far as
I can tell, Poul Anderson has always thought the government was not to be
trusted or given many resources to work with.

Paul Ciszek
pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 20:21:27 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The High Crusade

LSCURTIS@ucs.indiana.EDU (Jeff Gabbard) writes:
>I recently read _The High Crusade_ by Poul Anderson and thought it was a
>hell of a fun story.  Does anyone know if it was ever tossed around as a
>film idea?  It seems short and simple enough that Hollywood might go for
>it.

It has been optioned by Hollywood _repeatedly_ and has yet to be filmed.

>Also, in all the books I've read by Poul Anderson I have yet to come
>across any bio material.  Could someone maybe fill me in a little about
>him?

OK, let's see.  Poul is about sixty now, I guess.  Born to Danish-American
parents in (I think) Minnesota.  Majored in physics.  Started writing while
still a student, and when he graduated he said to himself, "Well, gee, I
have a little bit of money, no dependents, no encumbrances, why don't I try
for a year to see if I can support myself by writing, and then if I can't,
I'll get a REAL job."  He never did get that real job, and has supported
himself and his family handsomely by writing ever since.  He married Karen
Krause around 1950, and they have one daughter, Astrid, born (pause to
count on fingers - she's twelve years younger than I am) around 1954.
Astrid is now married to Greg Bear and they have two children.  In the
1950s the Andersons lived in Berkeley, later moved to Orinda (on the other
side of the East Bay hills from Berkeley) where they still live.  Poul and
Karen are genuinely nice people.  They were early members of the Society
for Creative Anachronism; he, as Sir Bela of Eastmarch, was one of the
first knights of the West Kingdom; she, as Mistress Karina of the Far West,
was Laurel Queen of Arms in the early seventies.  They're getting a little
old and tired now and don't go to many conventions any more, but if they do
go to one and you meet them you will find them gracious, courteous, and
patient.  And if you're talking to Poul and he seems a bit distant, he's
not ignoring you; he's rather deaf.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 03:13:33 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: "Lest Darkness Fall" and L Sprague de Camp

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>    Belated Reviews: "Lest Darkness Fall" and L. Sprague de Camp
>
>L. Sprague de Camp was a prolific author, but I'm only going to review one
>of his books at any length.  For the most part, his books are enjoyable
>enough, but minor and unexceptional.  (I'm ignoring the books coauthored
>with Fletcher Pratt, which I'll get to another time.)  There are a bunch
>of light fantasies, typically with adjective-noun titles like "The
>Unbeheaded King", "The Reluctant Shaman", "The Varicose Varmint", and "The
>Dangling Participle".  (Okay, I made up the last two.)  There are a bunch
>of nothing-special adventure novels with thin patina of science fiction,

Yeah, pretty much dead on for my experience with L. Sprague, as well.

I have however, read one book by him which sort of stood out from the
rest.  It actually has the silliest title of anything I've seen by him,
which explains why I took so many years between finding it and reading it.
Get a grip on yourself.  Ok, ready?  It's called _The Purple Pterodactyls_,
subtitled: "the adventures of F. Wilson Newbury, ensorcelled financier".
Ok, so you're starting to see why this book did a 5-year stint on my
bookshelf before I read it, huh?

Anyway, I -did- eventually crack it, one day when I was absolutely -out- of
things to read.  Whoa, what a surprise.  It's lightly humorous in some
places, but in no way is it farce or slapstick.  In fact, it turns quite
dark at some points, and it's excellent reading pretty much all the way
through.  It's a series of short stories, published over a period of some
years in different magazines and journals.  None of the stories is a real
dog, and some of them are quite spine chilling.  They're all very
entertaining.

I recommend it if you can ever get your hands on a copy.  I've only ever
seen two, and that's over a period of 3+ years looking for a copy.

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 01:44:34 GMT
From: rfish@oracle.com (Robert Fish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Delany: Splendour/Misery

Look for it sometime between now and year's end '94. As per Delany's
published comments on this subject.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 17:51:15 GMT
From: cmr45797@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Charles Mark Remes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DF Jones and his "Colossus" series

I just finished reading the third book in the "Colossus" trilogy by DF
Jones.  I really enjoy this kind of speculation concerning sentient
computers and the like.

Can anyone recommend other books with similar themes?  I noticed the thread
about "Steel Beach", which I have read and was similarly disappointed, so
no need to mention that book.  I've read the Neuromancer series as well as
Neal Stephenson's excellent "Snow Crash".

If anyone can think of any SF that I don't have listed here which contains
the "sentient computer/AI runs the world" concept, please list the titles
and authors.

Also, I'd like to know if it's the opinion of the net.community that this
type of SF theme has come and gone, or if it hasn't really been done
*right* yet.  Honestly, I thought DF Jones did an excellent job speculating
about the role of a computer which gains sentience.  He depicted the cold,
emotionless manner in which the computer would educate itself about
humanity very well to my eye.  Any comments on this?

Chuck Remes
c-remes@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 18:38:32 GMT
From: pcp2g@karma.astro.virginia.edu (Unshaved Heart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DF Jones and his "Colossus" series

cmr45797@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Charles Mark Remes) writes:
>I just finished reading the third book in the "Colossus" trilogy by DF
>Jones.  I really enjoy this kind of speculation concerning sentient
>computers and the like.
>
>Honestly, I thought DF Jones did an excellent job speculating about the
>role of a computer which gains sentience.  He depicted the cold,
>emotionless manner in which the computer would educate itself about
>humanity very well to my eye.  Any comments on this?

This is all IMO, of course...

I really liked "Colossus", and liked even better the movie based on it
called "Colossus: The Forbin Project". My only problem with the book was
its sexism. I am usually not overly concerned with sexism in books,
especially from that era (1960's and before), as it is usually par for the
course. But this book goes 'way out of its way to be sexist. Ick. The next
book was worse, with its "Rape of the Sabine Women" theme.

Barring that, the second book was still pretty bad, IMO.  The third was
worse. Luckily, the first stands on its own.

I read a couple of other books by Jones, one about how the Earth was
outgassing so much nitrogen (from a volcano?) that the Earth started to
shrink, like an orange dehydrating. Pretty silly. He wrote another book
about a plane that mysteriously disappears and reappears years later, with
the passengers noticing no time delay at all. Turns out strange god-like
beings have been kidnapping planes, etc. for a long time, although this is
minor to the plot. What the plot concerns itself with is the parasites from
these godlike yahoos, which are devastating humanity and are impossible to
kill. The book was very silly, and the first time I read it I couldn't
figure out what the hell Jones was trying to say. The second time through I
was able to see his point, but it wasn't worth the second readthrough!

My advice: read "Colossus" and nothing else by him.

Phil Plait
pcp2g@virginia.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 18:07:46 GMT
From: kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LACKEY: Winds Trilogy (minor spoilers)

mfterman@phoenix.Princeton.EDU writes:
>She often threw in stuff that she forgot about for the rest of the series,
>or even later in the same book. A good example was Nyara's Empathy, which
>appears in the first book and is promptly forgotten about for the rest of
>the series. Other errors include her fertility, as she is supposedly
>barren in the first book and fecund in the last book.

Very minor correction: Darkwind said that Changechildren tended to be
infertile, and that when they weren't, the offspring tended to be deformed
and/or less than human, but that there was a possibility of viable human
offspring.

Otherwise, I had the impression that Lackey hadn't really thought the
characterization of Nyara through.  For that matter, Skiff didn't seem to
be himself, either, and the Border incident did not seem to be adequate
explanation.

Wonder if she's in too much of a hurry?  The problems I see are the sort
that occur when the writer (well, at least if the writer is me) is in a
rush to get to the "good parts".

Kathryn Roth Whitworth

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 19:27:10 GMT
From: mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LACKEY: Winds Trilogy (minor spoilers)

kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn) writes:
>Very minor correction: Darkwind said that Changechildren tended to be
>infertile, and that when they weren't, the offspring tended to be deformed
>and/or less than human, but that there was a possibility of viable human
>offspring.

Less minor correction: Morlinthe is thinking to himself at one point, and
notes that Nyara is barren, when he's considering siring a child on
Elspeth.

>Otherwise, I had the impression that Lackey hadn't really thought the
>characterization of Nyara through.  For that matter, Skiff didn't seem to
>be himself, either, and the Border incident did not seem to be adequate
>explanation.

I think she wanted Elspeth to have a certain personality, and Skif to have
a certain personality, and she then had to figure out rationalizations in
order to get them that way. I really didn't like what Lackey did to them in
the first book.

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
mfterman@pucc.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 08:50:51 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

penny@root.co.uk (Penny Gaines)  writes:
>v313mdm8@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu (Rochelle Newman) writes:
>>If you have yet to be disappointed, you haven't read Castle of
>>Deception...
>
>I agree - I finished it last week, and for someone with so many other good
>books to her credit ... Apparently the computer game it ties in with is
>pretty pathetic too.

Remember that it was a co-write - how much Misty wrote I don't know.  I'm
also not clear on how much the game 'forces' a particular plot or style -
can any of the publishers or author out there describe what happens when
people write books based on games?

The sequel is even worse...

BTW, I did like "Freedom Flight", with Ellen Guon - that's based on the
Wing Commander game (which I don't know), but IMO it didn't show.

>I have enjoyed her 'novels of the serrated edge' that I've read so far -
>"Knight of Ghosts & Shadows" and "Born to Run".  There is one thing about
>them - they're obviously set in the same variant of the world, but there
>doesn't seem to be any other link between them - is there something I'm
>missing? ( I think there's another one, but I haven't read it yet.)

Knight of Ghosts and Shadows is not a SERRAted Edge book.  As you say, it
(and the sequel, Summoned To Tourney, and the prequel by Ellen Guon alone,
Bedlam Boyz) are set in the same universe as the SERRAted Edge books, but
not directly connected.

>About Jinx High - I've avoided reading it for fear it would be too
>Americanised. Are there any non-US people ought their who can confirm or
>deny this?

Er, Misty is an American writer, writing about America.  How American is
"too much"?  I enjoyed it, but I admit it did lose something for me because
the American school system and school culture is so different from ours (I
don't know any 6th Formers (the equivalent of US High School students)
whose parents buy them fast sports cars!).  Since so much American TV has
come over here, however, I do understand that culture even though I can't
empathise quite the way I like.

Have you read the other Di Tregarde books (Burning Water and Children of
the Night)?  They are in the same series as Jinx High, but as they are from
adult perspective I find it easier to get into the culture.

As the Americans say - your mileage may vary :-)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 22:47:54 GMT
From: goldberg@nymc.edu (RANDY_GOLDBERG)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Melanie Rawn

mcmahan@clyde.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan) writes:
>The main problem I've encountered is all the people. I can't keep them
>straight, and gave up halfway through the Dragon Token. The index of
>people is really pathetic. The few that are in there; there isn't enough
>information to really help you figure out who is who.
>
>Waiting any time at all between reading the volumes is not recommended! :)
>
>The series has totally lost its momentum the way that it is bogged down in
>so many characters.

Well, you must remember that were are dealing with a relatively long span
of time, with a major plague in the middle.  Very few fantasy series cover
such a long period of time (50 or 60 years in this case).  I had no trouble
keeping things straight, but maybe that's just me.  And, FYI, Tolkien has
FAR more people (though I grant that he also has a better index).

The word from Melanie is that, while she EVENTUALLY plans to write more in
this world (do you know, she never named her world!), she's taking an
EXTENDED vacation from it.  She'll still be writing fantasy, but it's time
for some new locales and new characters, to keep her fresh.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 22:33:41 GMT
From: mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan -- Genesis mailing list owner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

RANDY_GOLDBERG (goldberg@NYMC.EDU) wrote:
>Well, you must remember that were are dealing with a relatively long span
>of time, with a major plague in the middle.  Very few fantasy series cover
>such a long period of time (50 or 60 years in this case).  I had no
>trouble keeping things straight, but maybe that's just me.  And, FYI,
>Tolkien has FAR more people (though I grant that he also has a better
>index).

I think the main thing is the year breaks between novels - you can sit down
and consecutively read every Tolkien novel. Between Stronghold and
Everybody (my nickname for the sequel :)), you have a year's wait.  That
cripples me because I can't possibly remember them all.

Tolkien also has the book that has *everyone*'s name in it - the companion
whose title I can't remember. It's cross-referenced a lot better than
Rawn's wimpy glossary :)

Tolkien doesn't use as many at one time either - Rawn uses Everybody at the
same time. Tolkien zooms in on subsets for the most part.  (Except in the
Silmarillion, where everyone is basically immortal, it gets complex at
parts!)

Tolkien covers *milennia* - Rawn is a short amount of time compared to him.
:)

>The word from Melanie is that, while she EVENTUALLY plans to write more in
>this world (do you know, she never named her world!), she's taking an
>EXTENDED vacation from it.  She'll still be writing fantasy, but it's time
>for some new locales and new characters, to keep her fresh.

Good! I think 6 *tomes* is enough for now. I even thought three was enough.
In fact, the first half of Dragon Prince is about all she needed to write.
:)

Scott

------------------------------
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Date: 26 Jul 93 14:41:27 GMT
From: rsimkin@dlogics.dlogics.com (Rick Simkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Change in Le Guin's Writing

Someone else (sorry, I've lost the reference) said that _Malafrena_ was
their first big disappointment from Le Guin.  That was my experience too,
with _Orsinian Tales_ being a small disappointment.  I seem to remember
seeing an article about Le Guin around the time _tales_ came out, saying
that she was becoming a "serious" writer.  What is a serious writer
supposed to do that she wasn't doing before?

The books _The Left Hand of Darkness_ and _The Dispossessed_ had a great
effect on me, and I enjoyed just about everything of hers I read until
_Orsinian Tales_, which I mark as the point where her writing started to
change.  Can anyone give a dispassionate description of what changed in her
style, focus, or whatever?

When I read _Malafrena_, I got to the ending and said to myself, "There's a
message here.  I don't know what it is, but there's definitely a message."
Can anyone tell me, these many years later, what the message was?

Rick Simkin
rsimkin@dlogics.com
uunet!dlogics!rsimkin

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 15:28:30 GMT
From: gwills@cbnewsm.cb.att.com (graham.j.wills)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>_Tehanu_ I haven't bothered to look at, because I'd already made the
>mistakes of 1) reading _Eye of the Heron_ and 2) starting to read _Always
>Coming Home_.  Le Guin used to write books I enjoyed.  She seems to have
>stopped doing so.

You really did make mistakes, then, because unless my memory fails me, _Eye
of the Heron_ was a collection with only one Le Guin story in it.

_Always Coming Home_ I thought an excellent book, which achieved exactly
the goals I expected of it (something Tehanu did not). Did you start it
expecting a novel, or had you flipped through and ascertained that it was a
'future archeology' textbook? As such I thought it a success. I'd be
interested in knowing why you thought it failed.

Graham Wills

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 17:52:56 GMT
From: Maja.Fajdiga@ijs.si (Andrea Maja Fajdiga)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tehanu (Ursula Le Guin)

ronh@feenix.metronet.com (Ron Hough) writes:
> _Tehanu_ most certainly *did* continue the same story.  In fact, it
> picked up almost immediately (chronologically) where _The Farthest Shore_
> left off.  And I don't think it outright refuted the previous assumptions
> either...  What you're missing is that _Tehanu_ *is* the same story --
> just told from a different viewpoint.  In this case, a female one.  Now
> if you consider that another *perception* of the world is a different
> world, then I would understand your feelings of having been cheated...
> However, it is much more realistic for a world to be viewed differently
> by different denizens.  

I happen to disagree with you, that is, while the story is told from the
viewpoint of Tenar, the implied changes and developments in her character
were the most annoying thing in the whole story (for my humble self ;-).
Put bluntly, while I do have troubles connecting the broken self-pitying
Ged we encounter in the beginning of Tehanu with the person who flew home
at the end of The Farthest Shore, that isn't nearly as difficult as
connecting Tenar the old housewife with Tenar the priestess of Old Ones.  I
know males are easy-breakable creatures prone to depressions or even
suicides after major setbacks };-)), but why the Hell would a strong brave
woman all by herself decide books aren't something for women, leave Ogion
to marry the first ignorant peasant and raise him a son who just happens to
be a stinky, mother-out-of-home-kicking SOB?? It's not singing for me - and
I agree with Chris that Tehanu is not a bad book per se, it's just not a
sequel to the Tombs of Atuan and The Farthest Shore, though it technically
continues the story of those books.  And I wouldn't call the changed
perception 'female'. But de gustibus non disputator ;-)

Andrea Maja Fajdiga-Bulat
"J.Stefan" Institute
Ljubljana, Slovenia
maja.fajdiga@ijs.si

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 03:22:45 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Change in Le Guin's Writing

rsimkin@dlogics.dlogics.COM (Rick Simkin) writes:
>Someone else (sorry, I've lost the reference) said that _Malafrena_ was
>their first big disappointment from Le Guin.

That would be me.

>That was my experience too, with _Orsinian Tales_ being a small
>disappointment.

Yeah...  I -liked- Orsinian Tales, but not in the way that I liked other
(earlier) Le Guin.  I felt like they were by a different author, who was
good, but definitely not Le Guin.

>I seem to remember seeing an article about Le Guin around the time _tales_
>came out, saying that she was becoming a "serious" writer.  What is a
>serious writer supposed to do that she wasn't doing before?

Not write plot oriented fiction.  Don't ask me why anyone would think that,
but obviously some do.  I find it sort of saddening in light of the fact
that Le Guin had previously encountered the opinion that "serious" writers
don't do sf (that was from a college professor, I believe), and had
cheerfully ignored it, and pursued her own vision.

>The books _The Left Hand of Darkness_ and _The Dispossessed_ had a great
>effect on me, and I enjoyed just about everything of hers I read until
>_Orsinian Tales_, which I mark as the point where her writing started to
>change.  Can anyone give a dispassionate description of what changed in
>her style, focus, or whatever?

Well, like I said above - what I see as "different" in her style is mainly
a move away from plot-oriented writing, to a sort of fuzzy haze of
character-contemplation.  I can't put my finger on it exactly, but her
newer work just seems to float in a daze instead of "moving" like it used
to.

>When I read _Malafrena_, I got to the ending and said to myself, "There's
>a message here.  I don't know what it is, but there's definitely a
>message."  Can anyone tell me, these many years later, what the message
>was?

Nope, and I'm not going to re-read it to find out.  :-/

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 23:09:53 GMT
From: d88-bli@mumrik.nada.kth.se (Bo Lindbergh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

While the subject is still hot... can anyone figure this one out?  (from
chapter XVIII)

    Steeped in the vacuum of her dreams,
    A mirror's empty till
    A man rides through it.  Once she gleams,
    And once she moves, then she is still.
	The filament snaps in the light,
	But yet she is a lovely sight,
	As the river bears her south.

I understand what's going on in the other verses (even though I don't
recognise the particular references), but this one is completely opaque to
me.  Who is "she"?  What filament?  Is this verse extra deep, or did Myers
just have an off moment when he wrote it?

Bo Lindbergh

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 09:09:28 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SILVERLOCK

BELTON@FGS200.FGS.COM ("Todd Belton")  writes:
>Well, Silverlock's SUPPOSED to be ridiculously unread, that's sort of the
>moral here - you haven't read any good books, that's *why* you're a pig.
>And I'll go a step further than Dani Zweig: He's a really detestable kind
>of guy.  I wanted to strangle him about two pages into the book.  Once he
>gets a good infusion of literature into his bloodstream, and acquires an
>imagination, he becomes a nice guy.

Hmm, the ultimate 'anti-mundane' book?  I must admit I hadn't read it in
that light, but it has attractions...

>Recently Mr. Zweig commented on the pre-Tolkien versus the post- Tolkien
>worlds of fantasy writing, and I commented to him that I liked the
>pre-Tolkien world much better and had always wondered why.  Oddly enough,
>the book I had in mind when I wrote that message was SILVERLOCK, which is
>very clearly a pre-Tolkien work.

That's a good point, and one which I had not consciously recognised.
Personally, I like both, although much of the post-Tolkien fantasy writing
has indeed been too much in awe of the 'great man', either emulating or
self-conciously rejecting him.

IMO, of course...

>So if you live firmly in the post-Tolkien world, and are not so much of a,
>dare I say it, "classicist," you might not like this book as much.  OTOH,
>if you are utterly unversed in such stuff, maybe you should read it to see
>what you're missing.

People may even be inspired to read some of the source material by seeing
half-recognised references in Sliverlock.  I remember that after finishing
it I dug out several books (Chaucer, Piers Plowman, and Graves' Greek
Myths, at least) to hunt things down that I thought I recognised and was
appalled at how much I'd forgotten.  In many ways it's a humbling book
especially for those who think they are well-versed in the classics...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 05:44:24 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

d88-bli@mumrik.nada.kth.se (Bo Lindbergh) writes:
>While the subject is still hot... can anyone figure this one out?  (from
>chapter XVIII)
>
>    Steeped in the vacuum of her dreams,
>    A mirror's empty till
>    A man rides through it.  Once she gleams,
>    And once she moves, then she is still.
>	The filament snaps in the light,
>	But yet she is a lovely sight,
>	As the river bears her south.
>
>I understand what's going on in the other verses (even though I don't
>recognise the particular references), but this one is completely opaque to
>me.  Who is "she"?  What filament?  Is this verse extra deep, or did Myers
>just have an off moment when he wrote it?

See the poem "The Lady of Shalott" by Alfred, Lord Tennyson.  The woman is
the Lady of Shalott, sequestered in a tower.  Her only link to the outside
world is a magical mirror.  One day she sees Lancelot in the mirror, and is
so struck by the vision of heroic manliness that she leaves her tower in
quest of him.  A curse immediately descends upon her, the mirror cracks,
and the river bears her lovely body down towards Camelot.  It's a beautiful
poem, although the legend is rather chauvinistic these days.

(Hey!  I knew my literature degree would come in handy someday!)

That was fun.  I think I ought to pick up a copy of Silverlock someday - I
liked his "John the Balladeer" short stories.

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 21:58:09 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: More News for Sturgeon Fans: The _Collected Stories_

Several months ago, I quoted a passage from Locus about how (I think)
Houghton-Mifflin would be publishing the Collected Stories of Sturgeon in 8
volumes in an article titled "Great News for Sturgeon Fans".  Later the
word was that it would be Underwood Miller.

Well, that's fallen through too. Right now, the Sturgeon Project (launched
by Noel Sturgeon, the trustee of his estate, and Paul Williams, who has
worked extensively on Phil Dick's estate) is negotiating with North
Atlantic Press to have the Collected Stories published.

In the meanwhile, to whet appetites, to collect cash with which to pursue
their publication plans, and to start building a mailing list of interested
parties, they've just published _Argyll_, an 80 page chapbook containing an
autobiographical essay by Sturgeon and an afterword by Samuel R. Delany.

It's available from Paul Williams, Box 611, Glen Ellen, CA 95442 USA. Or
you can just write and request to be put on the mailing list so you'll be
kept informed of the Sturgeon Project's work.

Only a little over a third of Sturgeon's published stories were reprinted
in his collections, and there are some that were never published, so the
Collected Stories will bring a lot of things to light.

Standard disclaimer: other than as an enthusiastic supporter of their goals
and a purchaser of _Argyll_, I have no connection to the Sturgeon Project.

LopezE@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 08:50:20 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)  writes:
>If we're discussing personal reading preferences, then there isn't really
>much to debate. The original poster who began this thread wondered why
>New Wave works never appear on canonical lists. The point I was concerned
>about was why the New Wave wasn't being given it's due. I thought you were
>offering the argument that modern works have made New Wave irrelevant...

No, that wasn't me.  I would agree that it was definitely relevant to the
development of the genre, and would say that any book which 'says
something' to a person is relevant to that person.

>By the way, 'right and wrong feelings' are more in the line of work of
>priests and psychiatrists.

Agreed - that's why I don't like being told "If you don't read New Wave [or
whatever] you are not a real SF reader" and similar things.  Incidentally,
I don't like being told that sort of thing by religions or psychiatrists,
either (especially when they all disagree about The Truth (tm)).

>> Yes.  Many people are turned off a genre (or even reading altogether) by
>> their early experiences.
>
>Well, I haven't heard of any SF haters who were traumatized early on when
>they accidently jumped from Danny Dunn and the Anti-Gravity Paint to
>Gravity's Rainbow.

Ah, but that's a person who already reads SF (well, after a fashion!)...

>Leaving New Wave off a cornerstone-of-the-genre list is a shame.  Even
>you've admitted that the current literary SF owed a great deal to New
>Wave. Why is that ignored?

Oh, I have no objection to it being 'a' cornerstone.  If recommending SF
books to a person new to the genre, I would recommend several books ranging
from pulp to cyberpunk, and a selection in between (including Moorcock,
certainly).  If I knew the person's tastes, I might even recommend John
Brunner - or I might tell them to stay well away, if I knew they'd be put
off by him.

>Any honest, open-minded reader should be able to realize that even though
>they disliked one book in the (sub)genre by a certain author, there may be
>other books or other authors which they WILL find to their liking. More
>inexperienced or close-minded readers may not understand this. If your
>goal is to encourage these sorts of readers, perhaps there should be a
>"beginners" must-read list.

Many (perhaps most) non-SF readers are such because they already have a bad
opinion of it.  I would expect most 'open-minded' readers to have at least
tried an SF book from the library on their own initiative, which leaves the
rest who are less open-minded to be 'converted'.  (Note that there should
be a grin round 'converted', but I can't think of a reasonable syntax for
it; oh, for MIME...)

Incidentally, does just writing at the time of the "New Wave" make one a
"New Wave" author?  I ask because someone referred to Ursula Le Guin as
one, and I can't see anything in her books which would put her in that
category except for the copyright date.  I thought that the subgenre was
defined (hah! an SF definition?) by writing style and subject, rather than
by chronology.

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 12 Jul 93 21:44:55 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
> Incidentally, does just writing at the time of the "New Wave" make one a
> "New Wave" author?  

This is a very good question. Robert Silverberg and Harlan Ellison, for
example, were also considered part of the New Wave. These writers helped
shift the focus from fantastic hardware to more realistic people. I think
it was Silverberg who even proposed to rename SF to "Speculative Fiction".
New Wave really was a big umbrella covering a lot of writers who wanted to
"catch up" to what was going on in modern literature at that time (hence,
the great number of experimental, existential, and surrealistic pieces
without the typical happy endings). As another poster mentioned, however,
this also included a bigger focus on people and the use of adult langauge
and sex. What might not appear now as New Wave was, for its time,
something quite new and different.

To answer your question then, New Wave authors were ones who wrote in that
particular period of time AND who used modern or experimental literary
techniques, non-traditional SF subjects and multi-dimensional characters.
As I said, it was a big umbrella.

Ed

------------------------------
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Date: 16 Jul 93 21:34:53 GMT
From: cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Was "Ringworld" That Good?

I recently read both Ringworld and The Ringworld Engineers. It was my first
experience with Niven and I wasn't pleased. I expected a lot... his
reputation is first rate. I found the concept of the ringword
*extraordinary* and I still like it. But I was wholly unimpressed with the
writing, the character development, and the plot. Actually, I down-right
disliked it.

Comments?

Is The Smoke Ring any better?

Mandeep Singh Chadha
Department of Chemistry
University of Tulsa
cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 21:56:04 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Was "Ringworld" That Good?

Mandeep Singh Chadha (cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu) wrote:
>But I was wholly unimpressed with the writing, the character development,
>and the plot. Actually, I down-right disliked it.

Well, it's been a while since I've read much Niven (and longer since
Ringworld and Ringworld Engineers), but those weren't my favorites, either.
I prefer Niven's short stories, particularly "Inconstant Moon" (which
probably counts as a novella, but I forget) and the ones in _Convergent
Series_ (I have a weakness for bar stories, I admit).  I have fond memories
of _A Gift from Earth_, but I think I read that in junior high, and I might
change my mind if I reread it now.  Try sampling some of the short stories
(a lot have been collected in _N-Space_ and _Playgrounds of the Mind_) and
see if you like those better.  Niven might, however, not be your cup of
tea.

One of the neater things I've ever seen done with a Niven idea
(wireheading) was done by another author: Spider Robinson's _Mindkiller_ is
a fun conspiracy thriller using wirehead technology ripped bleeding from
Niven (ew, what a horrible image).  It's a good read.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 22:26:03 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Was "Ringworld" That Good?

cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha) writes:
>Is The Smoke Ring any better?

Nope.  I'd say that if you didn't like Ringworld, you probably wouldn't
like Niven much.  The Smoke Ring stories are generally regarded as some of
his weakest.  Niven is very good at ideas, and extremely good at
extrapolation, and for writing 'hard' SF.  (So 'hard' it clanks, as the
saying goes :-)).  Character development isn't one of his strong points,
though.

You might try some of his short stories - "Inconstant Moon", for example.
But I wouldn't be surprised if you are expecting too much (and in the wrong
areas) from him from your description.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 04:27:59 GMT
From: jredford@behemoth.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Was "Ringworld" That Good?

cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha) writes:
>I recently read both Ringworld and The Ringworld Engineers. It was my
>first experience with Niven and I wasn't pleased. I expected a lot... his
>reputation is first rate. I found the concept of the ringword
>*extraordinary* and I still like it. But I was wholly unimpressed with the
>writing, the character development, and the plot. Actually, I down-right
>disliked it.

Can you be more specific about what you disliked?  I'm afraid that just
disliking the plot and characters is rather vague.

The plot is a straightforward tour-of-wonderland.  It's hard to see how
else you would approach a structure as varied as Ringworld.

The characters are all stock figures with one twist added.  Teela Brown is
the decorative heroine, except that (like such heroines actually) she's
remarkably lucky.  Speaker-to-Animals is a ferocious barbarian, except that
he's been bred for docility.  The puppeteer is the wildly exotic alien,
except that he's a quite mundane coward.  Louis Wu is the world-weary hero,
except that, well actually that's just what he is.

But that's all beside the point.  If there were much more to the
characters, they'd just get in the way. If the plot were much more
elaborate (e.g. if there were more Kzin-puppeteer intrigue), there wouldn't
be space for the good stuff, for the sunflowers and the flying cities and
the Fist-of-God.  "Ringworld" is a lean mean SF machine, and if it's not to
your taste, then I suspect that most SF will seem flat to you.
 
John Redford
jredford@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 11:18:33 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Was "Ringworld" That Good?

cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha) writes:
> I recently read both Ringworld and the Ringworld Engineers. It was my
> first experience with Niven and I wasn't pleased. I expected a lot... his
> reputation is first rate. I found the concept of the ringword
> *extraordinary* and I still like it. But I was wholly unimpressed with
> the writing, the character development, and the plot. Actually, I
> down-right disliked it.
> 
> comments?
 
 Er, that's Niven's style. If you didn't enjoy it in the _Ringworld_ books,
then there's not too much you can do about it. You'd probably find the rest
of his works similarly disappointing, and the best recommendation I can
make is "don't read any more Niven".

>Is The Smoke Ring any better?
 
 No. Worse. Much worse.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 09:04:08 GMT
From: chrisb@lynx.ps.uci.edu (Chris Barrus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Was "Ringworld" That Good?

cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha) writes:
>I recently read both Ringworld and The Ringworld Engineers. It was my
>first experience with Niven and I wasn't pleased. I expected a lot... his
>reputation is first rate. I found the concept of the ringword
>*extraordinary* and I still like it. But I was wholly unimpressed with the
>writing, the character development, and the plot. Actually, I down-right
>disliked it.

On the whole I tend to agree with you, I haven't all that impressed with
Niven's novels.  His short stories on the other hand are quite good.  Try
_A Hole In Space_ or the _Neutron Star_ collections.  Both should be
available at your local used bookstore.

>Is The Smoke Ring any better?

Not only no, but hell no!

Also check out the collaborations with Pournelle and Barnes.  There are a
lot of them, but I liked those better than his solo novels.

Chris Barrus
chrisb@lynx.ps.uci.edu
kallista@aol.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 23:41:27 GMT
From: ray@espresso.rt.cs.boeing.com (Ray Allis  865-3583, 206)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Q: Where are Larry Niven's matter transmitter stories?

Larry wrote about 'newstapers' (reporters with tape instead of notebooks)
and 'flash crowds' that transmitted via matter transmitter booths to
locations of events such as accidents (and got in the way of the aid
people).  I think 'flash crowd' is a Niven coinage.  Can someone tell me
where these stories are?

Ray Allis
Boeing Computer Services
ray@atc.boeing.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 00:14:43 GMT
From: uphrrmk@gemini.oscs.montana.edu (Jack Coyote)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Where are Larry Niven's matter transmitter stories?

ray@espresso.rt.cs.boeing.COM (Ray Allis) writes:
>Larry wrote about 'newstapers' (reporters with tape instead of notebooks)
>and 'flash crowds' that transmitted via matter transmitter booths to
>locations of events such as accidents (and got in the way of the aid
>people).  I think 'flash crowd' is a Niven coinage.  Can someone tell me
>where these stories are?

"Flash Crowd" is in _The Flight of the Horse_.

Several other JumpShift Universe tales are in:

_A Hole in Space_  (including "The Last Days of the Permanent Floating
                    Riot Club" and "A Kind of Murder")

I'm sure more are floating around in other anthologies.


Jack Coyote 

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 15:49:04 GMT
From: mmaxwell@ucsd.edu (Matt Maxwell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

James_Williams@ess.niaid.pc.niaid.nih.GOV (James Williams) writes:
>If you are looking for a fun read, you really ought to try this book.

Seconded.  Yea, verily.

>Two questions:
>
>  First, what else has Tim Powers written and how does it compare to
>  "On Stranger Tides"?

An incomplete list (in no particular order):
_Drawing of the Dark_
_The Anubis Gates_
_Dinner At Deviant's Palace_ (which, believe it or not, was pronounced
   to be a cyberpunk novel of the highest order.  Go figure.)
_The Stress of Her Regard_
_Last Call_  (Hardback only, though it is due as a PB this Oct.)

To be honest, i've only read _The Anubis Gates_ and _Stranger Tides_, so i
can't recommend the others.  Yet.  However, if they are even half as good
as those that i've read, all of them are well worth reading.  Actually _The
Anubis Gates_ is the only time travel novel in recent memory that I've
truly enjoyed.  Apparently he's busy at work on a new novel that has
something to do with the Queen Mary and OC in general.

If you enjoy Powers' work, then you are quite likely to enjoy the work of
James P. Blaylock, who writes in a similar vein.  Email me for a list of
titles.

> Second, "On Stranger Tides" was the first pirate story I've ever read.
> I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any.

Well, there's always _Tales of the Black Freighter_ in the graphic novel
_Watchmen_, but it's a pirate story of a different sort.

Matt Maxwell
mmaxwell@ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 16:03:49 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

James Williams@ess.niaid writes:
> Second, "On Stranger Tides" was the first pirate story I've ever read.
> I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any.

_To Chase the Morning_ by Michael Scott Rohan comes to mind. (Or rather, it
brought _On Stranger Tides_ to mind when I read it :-)

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 18:16:14 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

  Re: your second question. Believe it or not, David Brin's most recent
novel "Glory Season" can be regarded as a pirate novel just as long as you
don't insist that your pirates have an extra Y chromosome.
   Also "The Stress of Her Regard" by Powers uses the same gimmick as "On
Stranger Tides", namely taking historical personages and events and putting
a fantasy spin upon them. 

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 18:20:58 GMT
From: bobm@ingres.com (Bob McQueer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

James_Williams@ess.niaid.pc.niaid.nih.GOV (James Williams) writes:
> About two weeks ago, I picked up Tim Powers' "On Stranger Tides" because
> it looked interesting.  I finished reading it last night, and I honest
> cannot remember the last time I've enjoyed as much.  If you are looking
> for a fun read, you really ought to try this book.

I don't know that I'd mark it quite so high, but, yeah it's very
entertaining.

> First, what else has Tim Powers written and how does it compare to "On
> Stranger Tides"?

I think I liked "The Anubis Gates" about equally as well, perhaps better.
I didn't care that much for "The Stress of Her Regard" - it's not really
bad, but it just didn't grab me.  "The Drawing of the Dark" is an earlier
work of his, and I liked it pretty well.  He had two preceding that one,
which are generally critiqued as terrible - I haven't read them.  All of
these works fall into a broad category of very wierd historical fantasies,
involving a variety of European settings and a variety of fantasy themes,
from vampires in TSoHR to a twist on Arthurian legend in TDotD.

His post-apocalyptic novel, "Dinner at Deviant's Palace" is also very
strange, even for the post-apocalyptic sub-genre (which contains such
things as "Deus Irae" by Zelazny/Dick, if you want strange).  I liked this
novel, too.

I don't know how good a writer Tim Powers really is - his stories are
generally so full of bizarreness, that it's hard to tell.  Something like
asking how good a director Ken Russell really is.  Immensely entertaining,
though.

You might read his buddy James Blaylock, too.

> Second, "On Stranger Tides" was the first pirate story I've ever read.
> I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any.

Somehow, I doubt that very many pirate stories are much like "On Stranger
Tides".

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 18:53:27 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

James_Williams@ess.niaid.pc.niaid.nih.GOV (James Williams):
> Second, "On Stranger Tides" was the first pirate story I've ever read.
> I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any.

"Treasure Island", by Robert Louis Stevenson.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 19:31:01 GMT
From: chrisb@lynx.ps.uci.edu (Chris Barrus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

James_Williams@ess.niaid.pc.niaid.nih.GOV (James Williams) writes:
>Two questions:
>
>First, what else has Tim Powers written and how does it compare to "On
>Stranger Tides"?
>
>Second, "On Stranger Tides" was the first pirate story I've ever read.
>I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any.

In no particular order:

1. An Epitaph In Rust
2. The Drawing Of The Dark
3. The Anubis Gates
4. Dinner At Deviant's Palace
5. On Stranger Tides
6. The Stress Of Her Regard
7. Last Call

I've read all except for the first two and have enjoyed them all.  The two
standouts for me are The Anubis Gates and Last Call.  Dinner At Deviant's
Palace keeps being mentioned as a key cyberpunk book - I have no idea why
since it has no cyber and a little punk.

In all honesty, read them all!

As for other pirate books, only two others come to mind.  Neither of them
are "pirate" really, but they do have sailing ships, adventure on the high
seas, some magic, etc.

_Wyvern_ by A.A. Attanasio
At least I think it's Wyvern.  The title escapes me right now and I've even
read it.

_Lord Of Darkness_ by Robert Silverberg
This is my favorite Silverberg book.  Set in early 1800s Africa (Angola to
be precise).  Pirates, slave traders, black magic, weird-smelling yuckies,
the works.  Much better than the usual Silverberg hackneyed fantasy.

On Stranger Tides is the best though.

Chris Barrus
chrisb@lynx.ps.uci.edu
kallista@aol.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 20:38:00 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

James_Williams@ess.niaid.pc.niaid.nih.GOV (James Williams) writes:
>I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any.

The best pirate story I ever read was THE ANNALS OF KLEPSIS by RA Lafferty.
It's probably out of print but keep an eye out for it at your local used
book shops. The story takes place on the planet Klepsis which was
established as a home for handicapped pirates...

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 21:33:45 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers

The book I associate with Tim Powers is called THE STRESS OF HER REGARD and
it's sort of a vampire novel, but that doesn't do it justice.

It concerns the period when Byron was in exile at Villa Deodati and the
Shellys et al. came to call: the same lost weekend that is supposed to have
been the inspiration for FRANKENSTEIN and was covered, albeit in a campier
and very different style, in the Ken Russell movie GOTHIC.

The span of the novel is actually much longer than that one weekend - over
a year at least, and delves more heavily into history by far.  The vampires
wind in and out of the lives of Shelly and Byron, but they are by no means
the only major characters and certainly not the only ones affected by these
vampires, who are really more like succubi - they exert a sexual
fascination over their victims at all times, not just when they're actually
draining them.

The novel certainly holds your attention, even through the first half when
the reader is frantically struggling to figure out what's going on.  It is
probably of more interest to someone who already knows the background story
(for instance, it helps to know some things about Byron), that way you can
get in-jokes like when Powers quotes actual Byron journal entries, but
cleverly taken out of context to make it sound like he was writing about
the vampires at the time.  The whole underlying in-joke is that all of the
events in the novel actually happened, and the novel is well-researched
enough that it's believable.

Nonetheless, the book should fascinate other readers as well - I can't
judge, all of my friends who have read it are up on the historical
background.

This is not a very cheery novel, by the way, and the pacing is...
deliberate.  Very slow in parts, then five minutes of frantic action, then
more slow, careful development, then another five minutes, etc.

I recommend it.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Anderson (3 msgs) & de Camp & Duane &
                       Ellison & Hodgell (3 msgs) & 
                       Lackey (3 msgs) & Le Guin (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 02:00:49 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Poul Anderson pre-libertarian

pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu (Paul Ciszek) writes:
>dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>>There used to be an author named Poul Anderson who was politically left
>>of center and who thought that government ought to be doing more to solve
>>social and economic problems.  There is now an author named Poul Anderson
>>whose views seem to be a mixture of conservatism and libertarianism.
>>Sometimes the current Poul Anderson writes a sequel to a story by the old
>>Poul Anderson - and I'm always a bit nervous about whether I'll find it
>>readable.  (So far, most of these self-sharecropped stories have been.
>>But definitely not all.)
>
>I have never seen a "liberal" Poul Anderson story.  

Actually, he used to be a bit left of liberalism.  Certainly noticeably
left of the Adlai Stevenson brand of liberalism.  How regularly were you
reading sf magazines in the Fifties?

>He takes a stand against censorship and narrow-mindedness, but that is not
>a "liberal" position (as recent trends in this country have shown).

Liberals _are_ against such things, except when more important matters
are at stake.  So are conservatives.  They do differ on what those more
important matters are.

>I would like to be referred to any stories that reflect the attitude you
>speak of.

Start with "UNman".  More when I've had time to do a bit of checking.  Even
more when I've had time to check a bibliography of Fifties sf magazine
stories.

For a story which shows him in a transitional state, read the beginning
part of BRAINWAVE (before the Great Change fully takes effect).

> So far as I can tell, Poul Anderson has always thought the government was
>not to be trusted or given many resources to work with.

The change in his thinking/views I've described is pretty much what Poul
Anderson himself has said in print.  He says it more sympathetically (after
all, he's close to himself, agrees with himself, and was there along every
step of the way).

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 02:19:50 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Poul Anderson's age

Someone said Anderson is about Sixty.  That would mean he was less than ten
years old in the days before WW II when he was dealing as an equal with
Gordon Dickson and various other adults.  Rather young to be living away
from his parents, also.  And it would put the start of his writing career
earlier than most, also.

He's probably closer to 70.  

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 04:49:14 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson's age

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>Someone said Anderson is about Sixty.
>
>He's probably closer to 70.  

Born 1926. That makes him 67ish.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 22:32:35 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: "Lest Darkness Fall" and L Sprague de Camp

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>...recognized by the presence of the letter 'Z' in the title (e.g., "The
>Tower of Zanid", "The Hand of Zei".)  Of his better novels, I have a
>fondness for "Rogue Queen" (**+), about a planet of humanoids with the
>social structure and reproductive methods of hive insects.  But, by and
>large, de Camp's single-authored books are nothing special.

On the other hand, "The Incomplete Enchanter" series of short stories,
though it is co-authored (Fletcher Pratt?) and thus does not meet your
criterion (single authored) above, is definitely worth mentioning - IMO.
(I wouldn't be surprised if this series is the reason for the single-author
disclaimer above, but felt like this particular series was worth a plug).
I don't recall offhand whether they've been discussed in your 'belated
review' posts or not.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 15:24:12 GMT
From: rwilson@mtholyoke.edu (Roberta Wilson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A Wizard Abroad??

   Well, according to info posted on the net, Diane Duane's A Wizard Abroad
came out in the UK 5 days ago, although it won't come to the US until she
finds another publisher here.  Has anyone read it? Why the silence - don't
be shy.  Is it just that you haven't surfaced from the book yet?  What's
going on???

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 18:02:30 GMT
From: robertm@alumni.cs.colorado.edu (MONTGOMERY ROBERT PH)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: H. Ellison's "dreadful" motion picture

What motion picture is Harlan Ellison speaking of below?

  I co-scripted a dreadful motion picture whose name I will not
  mention here, and if you saw it and were as nauseated as I was,
  then I extend my sincerest apologies for having contributed to
  something as dishonest and cheapjack as the epic in question.

		-- _From the Land of Fear_, p. 113

Thanks in advance.

Rob

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 14:51:59 GMT
From: ctkierst@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca (Caroline Kierstead)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P. C. Hodgell

Does anyone know if a sequel to _Godstalk_ and _Dark_of_the_Moon_ has ever
been published?

*Any* information would be greatly appreciated!

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 20:26:41 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: P. C. Hodgell

Caroline Kierstead, ctkierst@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca writes:
>Does anyone know if a sequel to _Godstalk_ and _Dark_of_the_Moon_ has ever
>been published?

This is one of the great sob stories of SF/F publishing.  Hodgell's
publisher decided to stop publishing adult fantasy (if I remember right,
they now only publish children's books).

However, they would neither release the rights, nor keep her books in
print.  With the first two books in the series tied up, no other publisher
would touch the third book in the series.

Recently (within the last year?) rights reverted to her, but she has yet to
find a publisher to pick up the books.

If memory serves, there is at least one shorter work set in the same world.
Any completists out there know about this?

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 20:37:54 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: P. C. Hodgell

ctkierst@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca (Caroline Kierstead):
>Does anyone know if a sequel to _Godstalk_ and _Dark_of_the_Moon_ has ever
>been published?

It hasn't.  Here's the short version of what appears to be a long story:

1. The first two books are out of print and have reverted to Hodgell.

2. Book three, "Seeker's Mask", is written, and looking for a home.

3. It's been looking for a long time.  Editors who are pestered about it
   tend to get testy and say that it was never offered.  In some cases this
   appears to be so, in others it does not: The basic problem appears to
   have been a systematic failure of communication between the author, the
   agent, and the editors.

4. Hodell has a new agent.  This may make a difference.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 16:45:07 GMT
From: kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LACKEY: Winds Trilogy (minor spoilers)

mfterman@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Mutant for Hire) writes:
>kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn) writes:
>>Very minor correction: Darkwind said that Changechildren tended to be
>>infertile, and that when they weren't, the offspring tended to be
>>deformed and/or less than human, but that there was a possibility of
>>viable human offspring...
>
>Less minor correction: Morlinthe is thinking to himself at one point, and
>notes that Nyara is barren, when he's considering siring a child on
>Elspeth.

Ah.  I sit corrected.  I don't remember that; but then, I wouldn't consider
Mornelithe a reliable source.  On the other hand, Need worked on Nyara to
correct some of the physical changes, or so we're told.

But that got me to wondering about something else: here we have this very
powerful mage who is quite capable of forcing lasting physical changes on
someone else, changes that would seem to be in the very DNA, and he can't
force her to ovulate?  Excuse me?  That would seem to be a very
unreasonable sort of limitation considering what else he can do.  Do we see
here yet another example of "not thinking things through"?  Or "illogic for
the sake of plot"?

Kathryn Roth Whitworth

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 20:47:09 GMT
From: marie@oberon.com (Marie Rodriguez)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lackey

Speaking of Lackey, does anyone know when the next installment of Bardic
Voices is due out? That and Valdemar are all I have read of her work (other
than short stories in S&S), but I have been listening to commentary before
going out and buying MageWinds in HC.

I am one of those people who doesn't often buy SF on hardcover...Tolkien,
Guy Gavriel Kay. Valdemar is under consideration because I like the world
and am starting to wear my copies.

Thanks for any info.

Marie
Oberon Software, Inc.
One Memorial Drive
Cambridge MA 02142
617-494-0990
marie@oberon.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 10:26:43 GMT
From: cindyeng@u.washington.edu (Cindy Eng)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lackey

Although I have not had the chance to read the last book in the Wind
trilogy, I am upset what she has done to Skif's character. I thought Skif
was older, or just slightly younger than Talia. Which means at least a good
few years older than Elspeth. I KNOW that men mature slower than women, but
she makes him seem too young all around. Skif's character does NOT seem to
follow the Heralds of Valdemar series at all.  *sigh* I hope she doesn't
defile him any further. He had been one of my more favorite characters,
too.

As for the SERRated Edge series. I loved Born to Run. I wish she would
expand on the characters from that book. Wheels of Fire, was not quite as
good, but still a good book. When the Bough Breaks was less than of fair
quality as opposed to the other two. I wish writers would slow down and
stop churning out garbage. Has anyone else noticed this too??  As for my
opinions, well, I hope I haven't offended anyone...

Cindy Eng
cindyeng@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 03:10:03 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

gwills@cbnewsm.cb.att.com (graham.j.wills) writes, of Le Guin's ALWAYS
COMING HOME:

> ...Did you start it expecting a novel, or had you flipped through and
> ascertained that it was a 'future archeology' textbook? As such I thought
> it a success. I'd be interested in knowing why you thought it failed.

I haven't read it in a few years, but isn't that "future _anthropology_"?
(And as an ex-fledgling anthropologist, I thought ACH was really well
done.)

Ellen Key Harris
Editor, Del Rey Books
201 E. 50th St.
NY, NY   10022
ekh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 15:31:27 GMT
From: viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

Ellen Key Harris (ekh@panix.com) wrote:
>I haven't read it in a few years, but isn't that "future _anthropology_"?
>(And as an ex-fledgling anthropologist, I thought ACH was really well
>done.)

I agree that future anthropology is probably more accurate; and, ACH was
masterfully written.  I doubt there's another writer in North America who
could have written Always Coming Home, or anything like it.

However, while well written, I found the underlying agenda somewhat
disturbing.  In spots, I fundamentally objected to the offhand manner in
which Le Guin rejected and ridiculed men and maleness.  I disliked her
automatic, out of hand, associations of masculinity with pride,
foolishness, violence, rape, sterility and pestilence.  I found her
construction of the Kesh to be compelling, but ultimately flawed by her
agenda to construct a "female society".

The only reason I sat back and read the entire book is because Le Guin's
such a damn good writer - if she weren't, I'd have as little patience for
this ultimately bigoted thought experiment as I had for _Gate to Women's
Country_, _Handmaid's Tale_, or _Native Tongue_.

From my point of view, the Le Guin who wrote the _Dispossessed_ and _Left
Hand of Darkness_ was attempting to grip our notions of sex, gender, and
what they've done to our culture (good and bad, but mostly bad is the
message I understood).  But not as a message or lesson.  She seemed to spin
tales as a way to come to grips with these notions herself - the play was
the thing, the subtext left to the writer and reader to ponder off line.

However, with her latest series of books, I fear that Le Guin has fallen
into a period of anti-male polemic in the guise of "feminist writing" or at
least "writing from a women's perspective".  Granted, many of her comments
and assertions about her shift in thinking and writing (see _Dancing on the
Edge of the World_, or new edition of _Language of the Night_) have
validity and a strong sense of rightness, but I found ACH and _Tehanu_ an
almost bitter distillation of her most extreme commentaries.

Le Guin's always been a good liar (good writer of fiction, c.f. LOH
preface), but liars are best at beguiling, not preaching.  I don't begrudge
Le Guin's extreme stance, nor her obviously slanted work in the past few
years, as she's entitled.  However, I don't see these works as
representative of the talent for fiction that went into LOH or
_Dispossessed_.  Le Guin's entitled to be bitter about the industry she
works in, and the at-times overwhelming bigotry directed at her two-fold
(as a woman who writes, and as a woman who writes science fiction - how
dare she presume to be either !!), and I think she's pretty much on the
money when she accuses the North American science fiction community of
being, at times, alarmingly bigoted, puerile and prejudicial.

But, I'll feel much more relieved if she transcends her current preachy
politics and gets back to what she does best; writing damn good stories.
Oh, I'll stick with Le Guin through it all, as her writing alone bewitches
me enough to listen to what she has to tell me (even if I may not like it).
She's right when she asserts that the Crone has a very powerful position
and role in culture, and I applaud her for attempting to embrace the role.
But get back to the tales, please; leave the podium behind.  We have others
to fill that position, and I miss your stories ...

Viktor Haag
Mortice Kern Systems
35 King North
Waterloo, Ontario
(519) 883 3215
viktor@mks.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 20:28:32 GMT
From: jeffy@netcom.com (Jeff Youngstrom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

With all this talk about the suppossed decay of Le Guin's storytelling
skills, I'm surprised to have not seen any references to _Searoad_ which I
think is her most recent work...

I haven't read it yet, (it's on the shelf...) but I'd be interested in
hearing from people who have.  How does _Searoad_ compare to the rest of
her work?

Curiously,

Jeffrey Youngstrom
Siemens Ultrasound
1040 12th Ave NW
Issaquah, WA 98027-7002 USA
(206)392-9180
jeffy@sqi.com
jeffy@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 01:10:54 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>However, while well written, I found the underlying agenda somewhat
>disturbing.  In spots, I fundamentally objected to the offhand manner in
>which Le Guin rejected and ridiculed men and maleness.  I disliked her
>automatic, out of hand, associations of masculinity with pride,
>foolishness, violence, rape, sterility and pestilence.  I found her
>construction of the Kesh to be compelling, but ultimately flawed by her
>agenda to construct a "female society".

[deleting several well-reasoned comments about "feminist writing"
for reasons of space - well-reasoned even if I find them wrong.]

>But, I'll feel much more relieved if she transcends her current preachy
>politics and gets back to what she does best; writing damn good stories.
>Oh, I'll stick with Le Guin through it all, as her writing alone bewitches
>me enough to listen to what she has to tell me (even if I may not like
>it).  She's right when she asserts that the Crone has a very powerful
>position and role in culture, and I applaud her for attempting to embrace
>the role.  But get back to the tales, please; leave the podium behind.  We
>have others to fill that position, and I miss your stories ...

Seems it's called "preachy" if it's a view one doesn't agree with.  I don't
hate men, but it's clear the cultures and nations we have were formed by
and for men, and they don't work for women. Whether these hierarchical
tendencies are present in all males or have been instilled in them by the
society, they cause mis-use of the environment, minorities, and women and
need to be changed. As Patriarchies made what we have and if one wishes to
show that as wrong, it's only natural to blame men.  Too often women
writers have been acceptable as long as their ideas don't get too radical;
as long as they write like men, on topics men can understand.  Get away
from the fold and they get labeled "feminists" or "Just for women" (with a
little condescending sneer).

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Le Guin & Perry (3 msgs) & Powers (8 msgs) &
                   Stapledon (2 msgs) & Tarr & Vance &
                   Borderlands & Eastern Euro/Russian SF

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 08:50:47 GMT
From: pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu (Paul Ciszek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>However, while well written, I found the underlying agenda somewhat
>disturbing.  In spots, I fundamentally objected to the offhand manner in
>which LeGuin rejected and ridiculed men and maleness.  I disliked her
>automatic, out of hand, associations of masculinity with pride,
>foolishness, violence, rape, sterility and pestilence.  I found her
>construction of the Kesh to be compelling, but ultimately flawed by her
>agenda to construct a "female society".

Has no one but me noticed that the Kesh are doomed to extinction?
Consider: Third children are very rare, and heavily persecuted.  However,
she also mentions that many people have genetic problems stemming from 20th
century ecocatastrophy (or whatever) and have trouble having viable
children.  Also, many of the women choose to have nothing to do with men.
So, some people choose not to have children, some cannot, and the remainder
have at most two children.  An average of two-point-something children per
couple (or per woman, if you prefer) is needed to keep a society from dying
out, and the Kesh are well below this mark.

>The only reason I sat back and read the entire book is because Le Guin's
>such a damn good writer - if she weren't, I'd have as little patience for
>this ultimately bigoted thought experiment as I had for _Gate to Women's
>Country_, _Handmaid's Tale_, or _Native Tongue_.

She may still be a good writer, but she is no longer a storyteller.

Paul Ciszek
pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 19:49:42 GMT
From: rabjab@golem.waterloo.on.ca (Jeff Bytof)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Steve Perry Alien series: good or bad?

I just finished the last of the three Steve Perry Aliens books.

Are they good or bad?  I haven't read science fiction for awhile, so don't
know what is considered the norm nowadays.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 00:31:04 GMT
From: gdr11@mbfs.bio.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steve Perry Alien series: good or bad?

rabjab@golem (Jeff Bytof) writes:
>I just finished the last of the three Steve Perry Aliens books.
>
>Are they good or bad?  I haven't read science fiction for awhile, so don't
>know what is considered the norm nowadays.

Surely, surely, you ought to be able to make up your own mind whether
something is good or bad purely on its merits rather than having to compare
it with some supposed genre.  Think: did you enjoy these books?  Was the
prose dazzling?  Are the characters believable?  Did the plot sing?  Bad
books are bad books even in the presence of worse.

Gareth Rees

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 02:34:44 GMT
From: mrdunn@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Michael Dunn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steve Perry Alien series: good or bad?

Jeff Bytof (rabjab@golem) wrote:
>I just finished the last of the three Steve Perry Aliens books.  Are they
>good or bad?  I haven't read science fiction for awhile, so don't know
>what is considered the norm nowadays.

I personally considered them pretty good quick reads, but I hope three
isn't the last one, it leaves too damned many questions unanswered.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 22:53:23 GMT
From: uphrrmk@gemini.oscs.montana.edu (Jack Coyote)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

Matt Maxwell <mmaxwell@ucsd.edu> writes:
>An incomplete list (in no particular order):
>_Drawing of the Dark_
>_The Anubis Gates_
>_Dinner At Deviant's Palace_ (which, believe it or not, was pronounced
>    to be a cyberpunk novel of the highest order.  Go figure.)
>_The Stress of Her Regard_
>_Last Call_  (Hardback only, though it is due as a PB this Oct.)

  Honesty forces my to add _Forsake the Sky_ (aka _The Skies Discrowned_).
Possibly his worst novel, excused only in that it was the first published.

  _Anubis Gates_ is one of my "pusher" novels.  I use it to hook friends
who "Don't read Science Fiction".

  _Dinner_ was reason enough to get a copy of _Peter and the Wolf_.

  _Drawing of the Dark_ is my all time favorite misleading novel title.

  Powers writes in his own special area: history that no one ever told you.
_Tides_,_Dark_,_Anubis Gates_ and _Stress_ all *could* have happened
without the rest of us being any the wiser.  He is also one of the few
authors who will let his protaganists get injured and have it affect the
story.

Jack Coyote 

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 01:42:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

> First, what else has Tim Powers written and how does it compare to
> "On Stranger Tides"?

A bunch of other answers have appeared for this, so I won't repeat them.
But I have to say that I liked THE STRESS OF HER REGARD better than some
other people seem to.  The idea of combining vampires with Romantic poets
seems strangely appropriate to me. :-)

> Second, "On Stranger Tides" was the first pirate story I've ever read.
> I'd like to try some other pirate stories, can anyone recommend any.

The classics of the genre are by Rafael Sabatini - CAPTAIN BLOOD and THE
BLACK SWAN come to mind at once, though I think he wrote others.

A pirate classic in an altogether different vein is A HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA,
by Richard Hughes (I think, though I might be wrong about that), which
concerns a group of children taken prisoner by pirates while en route to
England. Although the children are central characters, it's not a
children's book; and although there's a lot of action, it's not an
adventure story (except on the most superficial level).

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 04:57:43 GMT
From: gt5052b@prism.gatech.edu (SADUN, ERICA LIEBMAN)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

torkel@sics.se (Torkel Franzen) writes:
>Matt Maxwell <mmaxwell@ucsd.edu> writes:
>>To be honest, I've only read _The Anubis Gates_ and _Stranger Tides_, so
>>I can't recommend the others.  Yet.
>
>  They're all good, except that dreary novel for poker fanatics, _Last
>Call_.

INFIDEL!

Last Call was superb.  Right up there with Anubis Gates and Dinner at
Deviants Palace - my personal favorites.

Anyway, I would definitely skip Stress of her Regard.  Drawing of the Dark
was fine - some are fanatical about it but I only found it lukewarm.

Skip any of the really early reprints.

Erica Sadun
erica@cc.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 04:36:21 GMT
From: tucker@pyramid.cs.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers

BELTON@FGS200.FGS.COM ("Todd Belton") writes:
>The book I associate with Tim Powers is called THE STRESS OF HER REGARD
>and it's sort of a vampire novel, but that doesn't do it justice.
>
>It concerns the period when Byron was in exile at Villa Deodati and the
>Shellys et al. came to call: the same lost weekend that is supposed to
>have been the inspiration for FRANKENSTEIN

[deleted]

>The novel certainly holds your attention, even through the first half when
>the reader is frantically struggling to figure out what's going on.  It is
>probably of more interest to someone who already knows the background
>story (for instance, it helps to know some things about Byron), that way
>you can get in-jokes like when Powers quotes actual Byron journal entries,
>but cleverly taken out of context to make it sound like he was writing
>about the vampires at the time.  The whole underlying in-joke is that all
>of the events in the novel actually happened, and the novel is
>well-researched enough that it's believable.
>
>Nonetheless, the book should fascinate other readers as well - I can't
>judge, all of my friends who have read it are up on the historical
>background.
	
I'm ignorant of the historical background. However, I found this book
excellent.  I did wonder about the 'journal' quotes Powers used - after
'Ashbless', how can I know what's real and not?

TSoHR had one of my most favorite scenes in it too.  Alternately disgusting
and extremely funny.  I can't spoil it, but the book is worth reading just
for this one scene.  It is great.

>I recommend it.

I heartily second this.  And while we're here, anyone have a clue for
Powers' next book's approximate release date?

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 23:00:54 GMT
From: Alison@moose.demon.co.uk (Alison Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

The Drawing of the Dark is one of the best beer novels of all time.
Whether that's of any relevance to you I don't know.

I enjoyed The Stress of Her Regard.  It helps if you know how much of it is
fiction (much less than you think) and how much of it is either fact or was
purported to be true by the people at the time.

Alison Scott
Chester, England
Alison@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 23:36:29 GMT
From: bill@moonmoth.demon.co.uk (Bill Welch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

mmaxwell@ucsd.edu writes:
>An incomplete list (in no particular order):
>_Drawing of the Dark_
>_The Anubis Gates_
>_Dinner At Deviant's Palace_ (which, believe it or not, was pronounced
>    to be a cyberpunk novel of the highest order.  Go figure.)
>_The Stress of Her Regard_
>_Last Call_  (Hardback only, though it is due as a PB this Oct.)

Also 2 earlier works, "The Skies Discrowned" (later revised and republished
as "Forsake the Sky") and "An Epitaph in Rust."

>To be honest, i've only read _The Anubis Gates_ and _Stranger Tides_, so I
>can't recommend the others.  Yet.  However, if they are even half as good
>as those that I've read, all of them are well worth reading.

Yes, I'd say so.  Even the early ones are fun.  "The Stress of Her Regard"
was particularly interesting.

>If you enjoy Powers' work, then you are quite likely to enjoy the work of
>James P. Blaylock, who writes in a similar vein.  Email me for a list of
>titles.

I love Powers' stuff, and hate Blaylock's.

Bill Welch
bill@moonmoth.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 00:35:10 GMT
From: Beth.Friedman@p5.f341.n282.z1.tdkt.kksys.com (Beth Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

> Anyway, I would definitely skip Stress of her Regard.  Drawing of the
> Dark was fine - some are fanatical about it but I only found it lukewarm.

Whereas THE STRESS OF HER REGARD was my favorite Powers.  His Grand Unified
Theory of the Romantic Poets is brilliant, and fits the known historical
facts quite well.  He doesn't quite carry off portraying said poets, but
it's a noble attempt.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 19:24:12 GMT
From: kucera@ucsu.colorado.edu (Therese Kucera)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers and Pirates

Alison@moose.demon.co.uk writes:
>I enjoyed The Stress of Her Regard.  It helps if you know how much of it
>is fiction (much less than you think) and how much of it is either fact or
>was purported to be true by the people at the time.

Can you suggest any good background sources I might read for this book?
(other than the complete works of Byron and Shelly!). I'm about half way
through it now. I'm enjoying it, but I do feel like I'm missing some
things.  

Terry Kucera

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 17:19:28 GMT
From: steinly@topaz.ucsc.edu (Steinn Sigurdsson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews:  Olaf Stapledon

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>	   Belated Reviews:  Olaf Stapledon

Let me note that IMHO you underrate each work by a full "*" ;-)

>"Last and First Men" (***+) is Stapledon's future history of human

If people like that, follow-up with "Last Men in London". It is more
introspective and more social commentary on the (then) human condition.
Makes some very striking points that are brutally true today.

>"Star Maker" (***+) is written on an even larger scale.  

"Nebula Maker" is a similar piece.

>"Odd John" (***) is more modest in scope, if not in topic.  

Hmm, one of the first "more than human" novels and one of the very few
(IMHO) to successfully portray a "superhuman".

>"Sirius" (***) is something of a companion piece to "Odd John".  

Very controversial when it came out I gather.

In my opinion Stapledon is the most underrated author in SF, his impact on
the US "Golden Age" is also underestimated from what I've heard....

Steinn Sigurdsson
Lick Observatory
steinly@lick.ucsc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 20:48:44 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews:  Olaf Stapledon

steinly@topaz.ucsc.edu (Steinn Sigurdsson):
>Let me note that IMHO you underrate each work by a full "*" ;-)

Hard to do that on a four-point scale. :) If the rating were based purely
on quality or importance, the ratings would be higher, but factoring in the
degree to which new contemporary readers are likely to appreciate the books
today drags them down a bit.

>>"Last and First Men" (***+) is Stapledon's future history of human
>If people like that, follow-up with "Last Men in London". It is more
>introspective and more social commentary on the (then) human condition.
>Makes some very striking points that are brutally true today.

I figured that readers who are excited enough by Stapledon's best-known
works will find their ways to this one...and personally, I wouldn't wish
"Last Men in London" on anyone who wasn't.

>>"Star Maker" (***+) is written on an even larger scale.  
>"Nebula Maker" is a similar piece.

I think it might be more accurate to call "Nebula Maker" an unfinished
first draft of "Star Maker".  It goes into details that people who enjoyed
the latter might find interesting, though.

>In my opinion Stapledon is the most underrated author in SF, his impact on
>the US "Golden Age" is also underestimated from what I've heard....

For some odd reason, Stapledon's books weren't widely available in the US
until the early fifties.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 21:44:49 GMT
From: marie@oberon.com (Marie Rodriguez)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hound and Falcon III

Does anyone know the title of the third volume of the Hound and the Falcon
Trilogy by Judith Tarr? I have the first two, but never found the third.

thanks.

Marie         
Oberon Software, Inc.
One Memorial Drive
Cambridge MA 02142
617-494-0990
marie@oberon.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 05:57:41 GMT
From: sh666@selway.umt.edu (Scott Hensley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Any Jack Vance fans out there?

IMO the guy is a genius.  Very few people today just sit down and tell a
*story* like he does.  Everyone these days are into these huge, sweeping
epics, spanning centuries (can you say ..Tolkien?).  This is another thread
though...

My favorite books by Mr. Vance:

1) Cugel's Saga
2) Eyes of the Overworld
3) Dying Earth
4) Araminta Station
5) The Grey Prince

Actually I could go on and on.  They're all quite good.  Does anyone know
if Mr. Vance is planning a continuation of the Dying Earth stories?  Does
anyone know what his next project is going to be?  Replies greatly
appreciated.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 06:53:09 GMT
From: ctan@world.std.com (Cecilia M Tan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Borderlands series?

A while ago I read "Tales from the Border" (TOR, ed. by Terri Windling) and
recently found the previous two books, "BORDERLAND" and "BORDERTOWN" used.
I think they are out of print. These are collections of short stories set
in the same locale (Elfland reappears in California in the modern day) by
various writers. I hesitate to compare it to the "Theives World" series
except to say that it has succeeded where TW failed so often (individual
stories stand on their own, references to common landmarks don't have the
"feel" of obligatory references, no attempt at grandiose overarching plot
lines that bore everyone but the people writing them...)  I highly
recommend them to anyone who enjoys the work of Ellen Kushner, Charles de
Lint, Emma Bull, WIll SHetterly... to name a few.

Has anyone heard if the series is continuing? Or, if perhaps TOR will bring
all 3 books back into print as a trade paperback? (As they are finally
doing with Storm Constantine's Wraeththu trilogy?) Please e-mail me the
gossip. I've found precious few books that I truly *enjoyed* reading
lately, these are among the few, and 'd like to see more.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 00:51:43 GMT
From: baldwin@cogsci.ucsd.edu (Ken Baldwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Eastern Euro/Russian SF

I'm interested in reading more Eastern European or Russian SF. I'm already
familar with the work of Stanislaw Lem, Arkadi and Boris Strugatsky, and
Yevgeny Zamyatin (WE). Can anyone recommend any other authors (available in
translation)? Thanks.

Ken 
baldwin@cogsci.ucsd.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 21 Jul 93 18:39:11 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Give me a call on Varley's short fiction.

ca572@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Mark L. Stackpole) writes:
> I don't have the specific titles of the short stories, but nearly all of
> the 8 Worlds series are collected in _The Persistance of Vision_, _The
> Barbie Murders_ & _Blue Champaigne_. There is also a novel which serves
> as a climax to the series, although it was written first, _The Opiluchi
> Hotline_.

I remember _Persistence of Vision_ took quite a beating on the net a couple
of years ago.  So bad, that even though I'm a big fan of his _Titan_ series
(well, the first two, anyway), that I passed on reading it (and the others
mentioned above as well).

Did I make the wrong call?  I _really_ like Titan and Wizard, and I even
think that Millenium was pretty 'entertaining', though not in a class with
the 2 aforementioned.

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 19:00:26 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Give me a call on Varley's short fiction.

swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (Stephen Swann) writes:
>ca572@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Mark L. Stackpole) writes:
>> I don't have the specific titles of the short stories, but nearly
>> all of the 8 Worlds series are collected in _The Persistence of Vision_,
>> _The Barbie Murders_ & _Blue Champaigne_. There is also a novel which
>> serves as a climax to the series, although it was written first, _The
>> Opiluchi Hotline_.
> 
> I remember _Persistence of Vision_ took quite a beating on the net a
> couple of years ago.  So bad, that even though I'm a big fan of his
> _Titan_ series (well, the first two, anyway), that I passed on reading it
> (and the others mentioned above as well).

The 8 worlds stories in _POV_ are nothing exceptional, although they are
much better than the unrelenting self-indulgence of _Blue Champagne_.  The
title novella, which is not 8 worlds, is outstanding, well worth the price
of admission.

> Did I make the wrong call?  I _really_ like Titan and Wizard, and I even
> think that Millenium was pretty 'entertaining', though not in a class
> with the 2 aforementioned.

Just on the basis of _Millenium_ and _The Ophiuchi Hotline_ I'll buy
anything Varly puts out.  Except for _Blue Champagne_, I've never had any
cause to question this policy.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division               
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 00:42:17 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Give me a call on Varley's short fiction.

Stephen Swann (swann@acsu.buffalo.edu) wrote:
>I remember _Persistence of Vision_ took quite a beating on the net a
>couple of years ago.  So bad, that even though I'm a big fan of his
>_Titan_ series (well, the first two, anyway), that I passed on reading it
>(and the others mentioned above as well).

I'm surprised.  POV contains "Phantom of Kansas" and "Overdrawn at the
Memory Bank" - two of my favorite Varley stories.  I'm surprised it got
slammed that hard.

I haven't read the _Titan_ series yet (although it's been sitting on my
shelf for a while, now).  In fact, _Steel Beach_ was the first Varley
*novel* I've managed to finish.  I prefer his short stories on the whole.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 04:29:14 GMT
From: dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Give me a call on Varley's short fiction.

Stephen Swann writes:
 >I remember _Persistence of Vision_ took quite a beating on the net a
>couple of years ago.  So bad, that even though I'm a big fan of his
>_Titan_ series (well, the first two, anyway), that I passed on reading it
>(and the others mentioned above as well).
>
>Did I make the wrong call?  I _really_ like Titan and Wizard, and I even
>think that Millenium was pretty 'entertaining', though not in a class with
>the 2 aforementioned.

  Funny, the short story collection _Persistence of Vision_ was the first
exciting and innovative SF I read in the early 80s.  But the trilogy he
wrote later on did not grab very much; I think Varley's strength is in the
shorter length fiction.

David

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 16:20:11 GMT
From: mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Steel Beach?

I'm 184 pages into this book and I'm starting to worry.  There doesn't seem
to be a story. I've got a large stack of books to read, and I'm considering
abandoning this one. Comments anyone?

Mike Rosenberg
mkr@fid.morgan.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 17:10:30 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg) writes:
> I'm 184 pages into this book and I'm starting to worry.  There doesn't
> seem to be a story. I've got a large stack of books to read, and I'm
> considering abandoning this one. Comments anyone?

Story?  What do you want a story for?  This is Varley doing wonderful
characterization, great setting, and some very nice word-play.  The fact
that there really isn't a story going on is secondary.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 18:14:06 GMT
From: bdh4@quads.uchicago.edu (David Wren-Hardin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg) writes:
>I'm 184 pages into this book and i'm starting to worry.  There doesn't
>seem to be a story. I've got a large stack of books to read, and I'm
>considering abandoning this one. Comments anyone?

Hmm, I noticed the same thing you did, but the difference was I was
enjoying the book, so didn't really care. You may not like the story when
it does kick into gear. I did, although parts of the writing bothered me,
but overall I really liked this book. Gee, that was helpful, wasn't it ?
:-)

David Wren-Hardin
University of Chicago
bdh4@quads.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 21:22:31 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: steel beach?

Mike Rosenberg (mkr@fid.morgan.com) wrote:
>I'm 184 pages into this book and i'm starting to worry.  There doesn't
>seem to be a story.

Potential spoilers:

Central Computer is sick, and is confiding in an apparently equally sick
friend, hoping for some assistance, enlightenment, etc.  Will CC cure
itself in time?  Or will all of Luna go down the tubes, to be followed in
(rapid?) succession by the other worlds as their central computers also go
nutzoid.

And, of course, more subplots than I would dare to shake a stick at,
including one about the importance of expansion/growth/etc. to human nature
which pretty much pervades the novel.

Will this strange fish survive, gasping on the new steel beach?  A simple
idea, with no easy answer, and a lot of repercussions.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 21:16:46 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

Lots of stuff starts to actually happen in the later part of the book, for
whatever it's worth.

I can't answer to whether the original poster will find it worthwhile or
not - I personally rather enjoyed reading about the Lunar society, even
before the part of the book where the shit finally hits the fan
(metaphorically speaking).  

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 03:30:13 GMT
From: cpf@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Courtenay Footman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg) writes:
>I'm 184 pages into this book and i'm starting to worry.  There doesn't
>seem to be a story. I've got a large stack of books to read, and I'm
>considering abandoning this one. Comments anyone?

You noticed!  The book is actually more of a travelogue through Varley's
universe.  His future is interesting but there is one problem with the
book...

His main McGuffin is that people are committing suicide, and Varley says
that nobody knows why.  Unfortunately, the answer is obvious, and not the
one Varley gives: the reason people are committing suicide is that there is
not one likeable person on the Moon.  (At least, Varley does not show us
any.)


(If you conclude that this book annoyed me, you conclude correctly.)

Courtenay Footman
cpf@alchemy.ithaca.ny.us

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 11:17:06 GMT
From: dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith) writes:
>Story?  What do you want a story for?  This is Varley doing wonderful
>characterization, great setting, and some very nice word-play.  The fact
>that there really isn't a story going on is secondary.

Don't forget about the Heinlein references.  There were so many I lost
track of them fairly early on.  This book is a must for all True Heinlein
Fans (tm).

Personally, those references were about the only part of the book I didn't
like.  As some one pointed out in this group not too long ago, those kind
of references are distractions from the story.

The only good thing I can say about them is that they allow Varley to
indirectly point out the major inconsistency in Moon Is a Harsh Mistress
society: that centralized computer control of essential services is
incompatible with an anarchic (or libertarian) society.  In some ways,
Steel Beach can be considered a sequel to MIaHM.

Dan Tilque
dant@techbook.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 19:29:07 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>Don't forget about the Heinlein references.  There were so many I lost
>track of them fairly early on.  This book is a must for all True Heinlein
>Fans (tm).
>
>Personally, those references were about the only part of the book I didn't
>like.  As some one pointed out in this group not too long ago, those kind
>of references are distractions from the story.
>
>The only good thing I can say about them is that they allow Varley to
>indirectly point out the major inconsistency in Moon Is a Harsh Mistress
>society: that centralized computer control of essential services is
>incompatible with an anarchic (or libertarian) society.  In some ways,
>Steel Beach can be considered a sequel to MIaHM.

I'm a big Heinlein fan and hated _Steel Beach_ and thought Varley did a
poor job of a Heinlein pastiche.  It's been quite some time since I read
_The Moon is a Harsh Mistress_ but if I recall correctly the central
computer did not control all essential services in that society.  (But I
really can't remember how much role the computer played).  Further, Mycroft
Holmes IV (the central computer) became self-aware during the novel and was
part of the "conspiracy" that fomented the revolution on the Moon.  I'm not
sure the role the computer played in MIaHM can be called "incompy" but, a
democratic/libertarian form of government.

Doug Baker 
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 18:15:26 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

rcj@engin.umich.edu (Rod Johnson) writes:
Spoilers
>For the record: I like some Varley (not "Demon" or "Millenium" though) and
>disliked "Steel Beach".  I mildly disliked the Heinlein-pastiche aspect,
>was bored by Texas, thought Hildy was not really that terribly interesting
>as a character and a student of human nature, found some of the characters
>OK, liked the gee-whiz parts, liked the sex change, thought that when
>Varley finally got around to including a plot it was a particularly
>insipid and hackneyed one, and HATED (I mean HATED HATED HATED) the nasty
>little plot twist at the end of the penultimate chapter.  Varley is his
>usual compulsively readable self, so it's almost as if I didn't notice how
>bored I was for a long time, but when I did I found myself actually
>checking to see how many pages were left every half hour or so.  All in
>all, I thought it was pretty underwhelming.

I really *liked* the nasty plot twist in "Steel Beach".  I assume it's the
same one I'm thinking of, though I couldn't place it by chapter.  It's not
quite as nasty as some of Ian Bank's twists, though Banks has seemed to me
to be a bit predictable of late.  Still, it was very nicely done, very
logical, and had just about the right amount of warning/foreshadowing.

The first part of the book was somewhat undirected, but not excessively so
(IMO).  There were actually several different sub-plots going on, so it
wasn't really like the modern stuff that isn't *supposed* to have any sort
of plot at all.  It just had a sort of 'drifting' plot line, like several
realted stories all loosely tied together.  Varley did come through with a
Larger Purpose near the end, more or less, so I didn't think it was all
pointless.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 01:38:59 GMT
From: frank@jts.com (Frank Kim)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach?

I agree, Steel Beach is nothing but a pile of poo.  Just like Heinlein's
later books like "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls", these old authors just
seem to ramble and rehash their earlier books.  The only thing that annoys
me more are Orson Scott Card small story collections and his later books as
well.  Don't get me wrong, I really liked "Ender's Game" and "Treason", it
just seems that after a few good books most authors write drama novels in a
future setting.

It is really hard to find new books that have that adventure/hard
science/new technological ideas, etc. flair.

Frank Kim
frank@jts.com
uunet!uunet-ca!jtsv16!frank  

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 16:18:27 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

A factual correction:

dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik) writes:
>I think it was Silverberg who even proposed to rename SF to "Speculative
>Fiction".

Well, no.  He may have revived the term (though I think it was Ellison on
this side of the pond and Moorcock in blighty); but it was coined by Robert
A. Heinlein, in his first Worldcon guest-of-honor speech, a *long* time
before the New Wave.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jul 93 21:57:24 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)  writes:
>To answer your question then, New Wave authors were ones who wrote in that
>particular period of time AND who used modern or experimental literary
>techniques, non-traditional SF subjects and multi-dimensional characters.
>As I said, it was a big umbrella.

There's another non-defined term - multi-dimensional characters.  Someone
asked me about it (in fact, I'd referred to the characters in a book as
'one-dimensional', the inverse) and I couldn't explain what it meant, even
though I recognise it when I see it.  Can you (or anyone) put it into
words?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 23:58:55 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
> There's another non-defined term - multi-dimensional characters.  Someone
> asked me about it (in fact, I'd referred to the characters in a book as
> 'one-dimensional', the inverse) and I couldn't explain what it meant,
> even though I recognise it when I see it.  Can you (or anyone) put it
> into words?

Well, I look at it like this. Real people have interests, needs, worries,
fears, hopes, loves, hates, strengths, weaknesses, etc.  They have past
histories. They grow and change. Their motivations can be complex and
sometimes, contradictory. They don't always understand themselves. There
are many, many different factors that make that one person who and what
they are. A multi-dimensional character reflects the fact that being truly
human is not a simple thing.

Now, one-dimensional characters do things for very simple reasons - they're
either good or they're evil.

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 22:00:42 GMT
From: hurh@fnal.fnal.gov (Patrick Hurh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the New Wave Dead?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) wrote:
> Incidentally, does just writing at the time of the "New Wave" make one a
> "New Wave" author?  I ask because someone referred to Ursula Le Guin as
> one, and I can't see anything in her books which would put her in that
> category except for the copyright date.  I thought that the subgenre was
> defined (hah! an SF definition?) by writing style and subject, rather
> than by chronology.

No, writing at the time of NW doesn't qualify as a NW writer.  I believe
Ursula Le Guin was termed NW for her _Left Hand of Darkness_ and her
experimental _Always Coming Home_ plus I am sure other stories.

Many NW authors have gone on to more mainstream SF fame such as Roger
Zelazny and Brian Aldiss.  Remember when Zelazny wrote award winning
fiction like _Lord of Light_?

Patrick

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

       Films - Forbidden Planet (14 msgs) & Star Trek VII (3 msgs) &
               The Hammer of God & Quantum Leap Movie & 
               Sexy SF Movies (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 20:10:10 GMT
From: WTS@harvarda.harvard.edu ("WADE T. SMITH")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forbidden Planet

Does anyone out there have the poop on the upcoming remake of 'Forbidden
Planet'?  (Which is only my all-time favorite sf movie, and who the hell do
they think they are remaking it anyway!!!!)  You can email straight at me,
but this could be runner.  I had asked for some renderings of the physical
appearance of the Krell from this list a while back, getting no response,
so I'll ask again - If any of you out there have an idea what the Krell
looked like, let me know. 

Wade T. Smith
wts@harvarda.bitnet            
wade_smith@nocmsmgw.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 22:06:30 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

WTS@HARVARDA.HARVARD.EDU ("Wade T. Smith") writes:
>Does anyone out there have the poop on the upcoming remake of 'Forbidden
>Planet'?  (Which is only my all-time favorite sf movie, and who the hell
>do they think they are remaking it anyway!!!!)

I'm with you. No matter how good it is, why bother? It can't be better than
the first, and if it's only AS good or worse it's a waste of nitrate,
except they don't use nitrate anymore, do they?  Then the remake of The
Thing comes to mind. I really like the first version, and it comes across
as remarkably "modern", yet I also like the version with, uh, whosit, the
new one - which is really closer to the original short story, "Who Goes
There" I suppose it's not necessary to mention the similarities between
Forbidden Planet and the main characters in Star Trek:TOS?

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 15:49:23 GMT
From: BECKMANN@fphvax.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Detlef Beckmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

WTS@HARVARDA.HARVARD.EDU writes:
> I had asked for some renderings of the physical appearance of the Krell
> from this list a while back, getting no response, so I'll ask again - If
> any of you out there have an idea what the Krell looked like, let me
> know.

As far as I remember (I watched FP about two years ago on TV) there were no
pictures of the Krell in the whole movie, and that monster that killed the
crew members was invisible. Maybe the Krell were invisible, too.  At least
that was the first naive idea about what they might have looked like that
came to my mind after watching the movie.

Detlef

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 18:39:03 GMT
From: fwilliam@lab5.smcm.edu (Frank Williams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

WTS@HARVARDA.HARVARD.EDU writes:
> I had asked for some renderings of the physical appearance of the Krell
> from this list a while back, getting no response, so I'll ask again - If
> any of you out there have an idea what the Krell looked like, let me
> know.

There were no pictures left of krell on Altair IV.  As Dr. Morbius points
out the only evidence of the physical appearance is in the form of their
architecture.  The doorways were half diamond shape.  Morbius says
something like their doorways might be as functional to them as our
rectangular doorways are to us.  Perhaps suggesting that the krell were
much wider then human beings and thus in need of a doorway being wide at
the base and gradually coming to an apex at the top.

Frank

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 20:53:55 GMT
From: sdl@linus.mitre.org (Steven D. Litvintchouk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour) writes:
> I suppose it's not necessary to mention the similarities between
> Forbidden Planet and the main characters in Star Trek:TOS?

In his book (don't remember the title) on Star Trek: TOS, David Gerrold
noted this, particularly the relationship of Dr. Ostrow to Captain Adams.
"The whole movie could have been an episode of Star Trek."

Other similarities to notice:  

    Forbidden Planet		    Star Trek: TOS

United Planets			   United Federation of Planets

the "DC-station" effect		   the transporter effect

the hand blasters	           the hand phasers

There were some other things in the 1950's that may have inspired both
Forbidden Planet and ST:TOS, either consciously or unconsciously.  I
remember a comic book called "Tommy Tomorrow and the Planeteers."  about
some kind of space cadets.  Their uniforms looked almost exactly like those
in Forbidden Planet.  And Tommy Tomorrow (the hero) had an alien friend,
Lon Vurian (sounds like Vulcan, right?), who looked a lot like Spock,
except he had light blue skin.

Steven Litvintchouk
MITRE Corporation
202 Burlington Road
Bedford, MA  01730-1420
(617)271-7753
sdl@mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 19:01:32 GMT
From: sdl@linus.mitre.org (Steven D. Litvintchouk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

fwilliam@lab5.smcm.edu (Frank Williams) writes:
> There were no pictures left of krell on Altair IV.  As Dr. Morbius points
> out the only evidence of the physical appearance is in the form of their
> architecture.  The doorways were half diamond shape.  Morbius says
> something like their doorways might be as functional to them as our
> rectangular doorways are to us.  Perhaps suggesting that the krell were
> much wider then human beings and thus in need of a doorway being wide at
> the base and gradually coming to an apex at the top.

When Morbius demonstrates the Krell "plastic educator" (which boosts
intelligence), he comments that the Krell headset is clearly designed for
"something much wider than our human cranium."  So even the Krell head was
wider than the human head.

However, after that scene, Morbius and Adams and Ostrow take a ride in the
Krell shuttle-car.  Given the other clues (doorway and headset) about Krell
size and shape, I always wondered how a Krell could fit in that small
shuttle-car.  Probably the shuttle-car was just big enough to hold a single
Krell.

Steven Litvintchouk
MITRE Corporation
202 Burlington Road
Bedford, MA  01730-1420
(617)271-7753
sdl@mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 21:10:57 GMT
From: miller@fs1.cam.nist.gov (Bruce R. Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

If they really are going to remake Forbidden Planet, and that makes me very
apprehensive, I do hope they'll leave the Krell `unknown'.

What made the film so good was that, even in spite of obligatory `love
interest', silly side stories and Monsters, the main story was about the
main story! What If's, Real Science Fiction, etc.

An important part of making that work was that we only learn about the
Krell indirectly.  And we only gradually discover their problem, like
Morbius', with the Id.

But, of course, if it's remade, it will be an action adventure, with lots
of things blowing up.  They'll just _have_ to show us the Krell using all
sorts of animation and fantastic graphics.  Maybe it'll be pretty, but...

> However, after that scene, Morbius and Adams and Ostrow take a ride in
> the Krell shuttle-car.  Given the other clues (doorway and headset) about
> Krell size and shape, I always wondered how a Krell could fit in that
> small shuttle-car.  Probably the shuttle-car was just big enough to hold
> a single Krell.

You mean the Robbie-mobile? Hmm. I thought that Morbius built that when he
built Robbie.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 03:00:21 GMT
From: sdl@linus.mitre.org (Steven D. Litvintchouk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

miller@FS1.cam.nist.gov (Bruce R. Miller) writes:
>> However, after that scene, Morbius and Adams and Ostrow take a ride in
>> the Krell shuttle-car.  Given the other clues (doorway and headset)
>> about Krell size and shape, I always wondered how a Krell could fit in
>> that small shuttle-car.  Probably the shuttle-car was just big enough to
>> hold a single Krell.
>
> You mean the Robbie-mobile? Hmm. I thought that Morbius built that when
> he built Robbie.

I agree with you about the dune buggy (or whatever it is) that is driven by
Robbie.  But the shuttle-car that Morbius uses to get to the underground
Krell powerplant is something completely different.  It looks like a small,
tube-like subway car.  I'm pretty sure Morbius says something like, "How
often did the Krell technicians ride in this shuttle....", so it was built
by the Krell.

Steven Litvintchouk
MITRE Corporation
202 Burlington Road
Bedford, MA  01730-1420
(617)271-7753
sdl@mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 16:20:00 GMT
From: buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour) writes:
>No, we didn't see the Krell. We did, sort of, see the monster outlined in
>a force field, but that wasn't the Krell, but a creation of Morbius' own
>mind.  Morbius says, at one point, that he's found no visual images, but
>invited the Captain to look at the shape of the door for a hint. It's
>wider at the bottom than the top.

I had always assumed that the monster outlined in the force field was a
Krell, or at least had the same appearance as a Krell.  To me it looked
like a giant head with two big legs.  It was able to stand on one leg and
pick up a man with the other leg and toss him.  Thus I also assumed that
the plaster cast they made from one of the monster's footprints was
representative of a Krell foot as well.

Greg Buliavac
buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 17:23:43 GMT
From: mst@vexpert.dbai.tuwien.ac.at (Markus Stumptner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com writes:
>I had always assumed that the monster outlined in the force field was a
>Krell, or at least had the same appearance as a Krell.

Note that the monster came from Morbius' mind, not from a Krell mind.  Why
should it look like a Krell when Morbius didn't have any ideas about them
either?

>To me it looked like a giant head with two big legs.

I think it did have arms.

Markus Stumptner
University of Technology Vienna                 
Paniglg. 16, A-1040
Vienna, Austria
mst@vexpert.dbai.tuwien.ac.at
vexpert!mst@relay.eu.net
...mcsun!vexpert!mst

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 16:17:40 GMT
From: pstinson@pbs.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

Since our site had receiving problems the last few days due to systems
upgrades and maintenance, I did not see the original post.  From various
responses, I gather a remake of Forbidden Planet is being considered.

I would rather see a "sequel" than a remake of the same story line already
used.  Have another crew encounter the Krell on some other planet that
survivors of that race may have escaped to, for example.  It is all right
to use similar uniforms and the same type of saucer ship we are familiar
with from the classic 1950's production, but please don't waste time using
the same script over again almost verbatim.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 22:08:58 GMT
From: sdl@linus.mitre.org (Steven D. Litvintchouk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

I always thought the name "Morbius" was a pun: "morbid" (grisly or
gruesome) + "Morpheus" (the Greek god of dreams).  Since every time Morbius
dreams, his Id is unleashed and grisly things happen, right?  Anyone know
if this was a deliberate pun by the scriptwriters?

Steven Litvintchouk
MITRE Corporation
202 Burlington Road
Bedford, MA  01730-1420
(617)271-7753
sdl@mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 18:18:54 GMT
From: sdl@linus.mitre.org (Steven D. Litvintchouk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

miller@FS1.cam.nist.gov (Bruce R. Miller) writes:
>Steven D. Litvintchouk writes:
>> I always thought the name "Morbius" was a pun: "morbid" (grisly or
>> gruesome) + "Morpheus" (the Greek god of dreams).  Since every time
>> Morbius dreams, his Id is unleashed and grisly things happen, right?
>> Anyone know if this was a deliberate pun by the scriptwriters?
> 
> I always thought it was M\"obius, as in M\"obius strip, as in TWISTED!

I don't think Dr. Morbius was really "twisted."  He never consciously meant
to kill anyone.  Adams' speech near the end reflects the psychological view
that "we're *all* part monsters, in the subconscious."  Dr. Morbius had
apparently repressed the notion that perhaps *he* had caused all those
deaths; he was quite content with the glib explanation that only he and his
wife were "immune" to the Id-monster.  It never occurred to him to ask why.

Steven Litvintchouk
MITRE Corporation
202 Burlington Road
Bedford, MA  01730-1420
(617)271-7753
sdl@mitre.org
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Date: 26 Jul 93 20:06:14 GMT
From: miller@fs1.cam.nist.gov (Bruce R. Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet

Steven D. Litvintchouk writes:
>miller@FS1.cam.nist.gov (Bruce R. Miller) writes:
>> I always thought it was M\"obius, as in M\"obius strip, as in TWISTED!
> 
>I don't think Dr. Morbius was really "twisted."  

No, I dont think he really was twisted.  I just thought that the writers
wanted to inject some sort of joke about twistedness in there.

> He never consciously meant to kill anyone.  Adams' speech near the end
> reflects the psychological view that "we're *all* part monsters, in the
> subconscious."  Dr. Morbius had apparently repressed the notion that
> perhaps *he* had caused all those deaths; he was quite content with the
> glib explanation that only he and his wife were "immune" to the
> Id-monster.  It never occurred to him to ask why.

Exactly.  Rather than twisted, I think that Morbius was simply, extremely
arrogant.  He thought that his intelligence and high moral virtue made him
different, and better, than everyone else.  Only _he_ was qualified to
study the Krell artifacts.  And it was impossible for him to imagine that
such a monster could come from within him, nor from within the extremely
intelligent Krell that he so identified with.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 19:05:54 GMT
From: stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ST:TNG Movie

  The latest issue of TV Guide has a short blurb on the next Star Trek
movie. Apparently it will be a TNG show with Patrick Stewart and other
members of the current cast. Also, some members of the classic cast might
make appearances.  Filming is supposed to start in the Spring of next year
for a December 94 release. This is the last year of the TNG series and DS9
is supposed to pick up the slack.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 19:49:36 GMT
From: imzadi@bu.edu (Lourdes Alvarez)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ST:TNG Movie

I read in a recent Broadcasting & Cabling issue (June or July I believe)
about Paramount creating a third ST spin-off.  I wonder if they are
overdoing it?

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 15:06:51 GMT
From: johnsonhw@smithkline.com (Hugh Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ST: TNG Movie

imzadi@bu.edu (Lourdes Alvarez) wrote:
> I read in a recent Broadcasting & Cabling issue (June or July I believe)
> about Paramount creating a third ST spin-off.  I wonder if they are
> overdoing it?

The "third spinoff" rumor is still just that: a rumor.

As for the original Star Trek cast being in the Next Generation movie: I
believe I heard it was reported (by one of the TNG cast members) that some
of the original cast would star in the first 15 or 20 minutes of the film,
and then it would shift to TNG-era.  It is unclear if Shatner and Nimoy
would be part of that, as they'd add a considerable amount to the budget of
the film.

Hugh Johnson
johnsonhw@smithkline.com
johnsh@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 00:35:45 GMT
From: gmarfoe@eng.auburn.edu (Gerald G. Marfoe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke's "The Hammer of God"

I just happened to catch the last minute of National Public Radio's
interview with Arthur C. Clarke this morning. At the end of the interview,
the interviewer said that "The Hammer of God" had just been bought by
Paramount.

Does anybody know any more details about this?

Gerald G. Marfoe
gmarfoe@eng.auburn.edu
ggmar@ducvax.auburn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 21:15:38 GMT
From: sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL: The Movie, some news

UPI says that a QL movie *is* being planned, but it'll be a year or two
before everyone's free to do it.

Not much news, but we'll take any encouragement we can get!

Sally Smith
(510)790-0608
sallylb@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 19:16:21 GMT
From: ndon@austin.ibm.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: sexy movies

Are there any SF movies that could be considered sexy?

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 20:06:29 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: sexy movies

ndon@austin.ibm.com writes:
>Are there any SF movies that could be considered sexy

I take it you haven't seen _Barbarella_? :) 

Some others: 

   _Flesh Gordon_
   _Galaxina_   With Dorothy Stratten  	
   _Alien_      Sigourney Weaver in her panties

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 11:28:07 GMT
From: ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: sexy movies

ndon@austin.ibm.com () writes:
>Are there any SF movies that could be considered sexy

Well I have watched 3 Hong Kong SF movies (there aren't many) and one of
them had three androids (all female), all of whom managed to get into
various stages of undress.  This was NOT the typical cheese cake poses of
would-be starlets added just to increase the T&A ratio but the stars of the
movie.  Don't remember much more except the main star was a policewoman who
was turned into an android after she was shot and killed (ala Robocop).

Of course it had Kung Fu - HK films always have Kung Fu ;-)

Glenn E. Host
Reston, VA

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Brust & Bull (2 msgs) & Butler &
                         Greenwood & Hinz (2 msgs) & 
                         Hodgell (2 msgs) & D.F. Jones &
                         Mason & Myers & Niven (4 msgs) &
                         Perry & Rawn & Stapledon &
                         Andrew Adams Whyte

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 19:26:32 GMT
From: star@genesis.mcs.com (Samantha Star Straf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: A Brust anecdote/new Phoenix Guard book

Steven was reading from '500 Years Later' last weekend at Congenial.
Sounds like a fun book.  Supposedly it is finished, now in the editing
stages.

star@genesis.mcs.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 00:36:40 GMT
From: Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.edu.au (Justine Larbalestier)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Emma Bull

Can anyone tell me about this writer?  I've read all three of Emma Bull's
novels and aside from `War for the Oaks' (which was still passable) have
been really impressed.  `Bonedance' blew me away.  It did lose it a bit
towards the end but it is still one of my favourite books of the past few
years.  Has Bull written any short fiction?  I've never come across any.
Does any know if she's got another novel on the way?

Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 11:08:41 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Emma Bull

Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.EDU.AU (Justine Larbalestier) writes:
>Can anyone tell me about this writer?  I've read all three of Emma Bull's
>novels and aside from `War for the Oaks' (which was still passable) have
>been really impressed.  `Bonedance' blew me away.  It did lose it a bit
>towards the end but it is still one of my favourite books of the past few
>years.  Has Bull written any short fiction?  I've never come across any.
>Does any know if she's got another novel on the way?

Emma Bull hasn't written a lot of short fiction, but you can find some in
the various shared-world "Liavek" anthologies edited by her and her husband
Will Shetterly (all Ace paperbacks); a novelette in collaboration with
Shetterly, "Danceland," in BORDERTOWN ed. Terri Windling & Mark Alan Arnold
(NAL, 1986; eventually to be reissued by Tor), and a long novella, "Silver
or Gold," in AFTER THE KING: STORIES IN HONOR OF J.R.R. TOLKIEN ed. Martin
H. Greenberg (Tor hc 1992, trade paper 1993).  "Silver or Gold" was
nominated for the Nebula Award and can also be found in this year's YEAR'S
BEST FANTASY ed. Datlow & Windling, just out from St. Martin's.

Bull's next novel is FINDER, a February 1994 hardcover from Tor.  She's
currently at work on a (YA) novel-length expansion of "Silver or Gold" for
the Jane Yolen Books imprint of Harcourt, Brace.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 00:59:19 GMT
From: CDOMS@vax1.umkc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: tv guide/sf writers

I was surprised and pleased that TV guide in their SF issue actually
bothered to solicit opinions from SF writers.  

Any way, they listed Octavia Butler as the author for the book(?)  "Parable
of the Sower". It is my understanding that book is forthcomming.  Does
anyone have a tenative date or month when this is supposed to be released?

Carol Doms
cdoms@umkcvax1.bitnet
cdoms@vax1.umkc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 15:25:49 GMT
From: levine@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Lenore Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Ignore the Bimbo on the Cover

Now that I've got your attention, I would like to recommend Harm's Way, by
Colin Greenwood. This sf novel operates under some unusual premises; that
is, instead of taking *modern* science as the jumping-off point, it takes
nineteenth (?) century scientific ideas. That is, the solar system is
spanned by ships which sail the aether between the planets.

The plot of the novel also resembles a nineteenth century novel (particular
genre, anyone?), with a lovely and innocent heroine who undergoes
picaresque adventures, and foils the bad guys in the end.

Not a Nebula winner, by any means; but definitely worth your five bucks.

All right, now why the title of this posting? Because the cover shows a
young woman in the arms of a very flashy, bare-chested male bimbo with
wings. This cover has no relationship to the story (except that there are
winged humanoids in it). Harm's Way is not another "romance," to be read
with one hand only.  This book will delight your sense of wonder, and make
you think.

Lenore Levine
levine@symcom.math.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 09:16:57 GMT
From: ajmsun1@liverpool.ac.uk (Mr A.J. Mockler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HINZ is the KING

I haven't read much in this group about that shining talent Christopher
Hinz. His four books to date:

Liege Killer (part 1 of the Paratwa cycle)
Anachronisms
Ash-Ock (part2 of the Paratwa cycle)
The Paratwa (the final(?) part of the Paratwa cycle)

Anachronisms was a bit patchy, kind of an "ALIENS with psionics" story, but
if you haven't already, I strongly urge you to read the Paratwa cycle. The
man is a genius, creating the most wonderful characters, technology,
scenarios and world for them to come to life in. Some of the most original
ideas to surface in SF in years have come from the mind of this dude.

Recommendation enough!

BTW are there any other big Hinz fans out there? Let's hear from you! And
does anyone know when he will be releasing another book, it's been 3 long
years since The Paratwa was released in Blighty.

So long for now.

Alan

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 14:29:04 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HINZ is the KING

ajmsun1@liverpool.ac.uk (Mr A.J. Mockler) writes:
>The Paratwa (the final(?) part of the Paratwa cycle)

YES!  I've been trying to find out if the third book was released for ages!
The story of how I discovered Hinz is actually pretty bizarre.  I was in a
used bookstore down near Rutgers just browsing because I only had $2 and
some change or thereabouts.  I picked up this book with an interesting
cover (Liegekiller) and while paging through it found a dollar bill inside.
Hey, with a sign like that (giving me just enough money to afford it) I had
to buy the book.

It was incredible.  Far and away the best SF (as opposed to Fantasy) book
I've read to date.  Then for three years I wondered if there had been a
sequel (it seemed to be all set up for one, but I didn't know if he'd ever
written it).  Was poking about in the 'special low price' section of my
local Waldenbooks and came across Ash Ock.  Didn't like this one quite as
much as the first, largely because it is incomplete - it stops in the
middle of the story, and I didn't know what the third book was.  I will now
hunt the thing down and finish off this series.

Anachronisms (which I picked up out of a mail order book magazine that
someone started sending me for no apparent reason) was quite good though
certainly not in the class of the Paratwa books.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 13:10:27 GMT
From: ctkierst@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca (Caroline Kierstead)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: P. C. Hodgell

Joel Finkle <jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com> writes:
>If memory serves, there is at least one shorter work set in the same
>world.  Any completists out there know about this?

The only one I'm aware of is a short story in an _Imaginary_Lands_ (I think
that's the right title) anthology edited by Robin McKinley.  From what I
remember, it was quite good and opened up a few more events that I want to
see explored.  

Caroline Kierstead

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 03:35:42 GMT
From: cpf@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Courtenay Footman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P. C Hodgell stories

There are two short stories about Jamethiel Priests'-bane: "Bones", in
_Elsewhere III_, ed. Terry Wildling & Mark Alan Arnold, Ace Fantasy, (New
York 1984), ISBN 0-441-20405-8

"Stranger Blood", in _Imaginary Lands_, ed. Robin McKinley, Ace Fantasy,
(New York 1985), ISBN 0-441-36694-5

"Bones" takes place during _Godstalk_, "Stranger Blood" takes place some
years after _The Dark of the Moon_.  Both are excellent.  

Courtenay Footman
cpf@alchemy.ithaca.ny.us

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 22:34:47 GMT
From: jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DF Jones and his "Colossus" series

I read the book and saw the movie quite a while ago, so you can take my
comments with a grain of salt.

"Colossus" (and the similar movie "War Games") were annoying because they
show just how little their makers (and perhaps the general public)
understand about engineering.

Engineering is not about invention, it's about prevention.  We spend far
more time fixing problems than we ever do coming up with new things.  Bugs
are everywhere.  Bugs are a universal in an engineer's life.  There are a
million ways to fail, and we have to find them all if we are to succeed.

Thus the scenario of "Colossus", where a supposedly fail-safe computer
system is given uninterruptible control over the US ICBM arsenal, is
absurd.  Bugs would abound in such a system.  There would /have/ to be some
means of controlling it because of the inevitable problems. The thing
wouldn't run for two seconds without crashing, at least on first boot.

In the book, the machine comes alive and takes over the world.  Even if it
didn't come alive, it still controls vast destructive power.  A few
accidental launches would be catastrophic.  No one would permit that kind
of control in something that complex.  We don't even let people have that
kind of power - it takes two to launch even one missile.  To think that
anyone would turn that power over to a machine is to think that engineers
are idiots.

Mistakes happen, of course, and they can horrific, as in Chernobyl and
Bhopal.  The point is that engineers spend almost all their time worrying
about just those kind of failures.  They happen in spite of our best
efforts.  There can still be stupid oversights, but not as stupid as those
portrayed in "Colossus".

I'm also baffled that anyone would think that computers could become
sentient on their own.  Do clocks accidentally become sentient?
Lawnmowers?  Maybe there's still a mystique about computers that makes
people think they have these magic powers.

John Redford
jredford@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 00:36:40 GMT
From: Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.edu.au (Justine Larbalestier)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lisa Mason

Can anyone tell me about this writer? 

I read Lisa Mason's `Arachne' when it came out a couple of years ago and
aside from the reviewer in Locus and Gywneth Jones I seem to be the only
one who liked it.  A friend of mine threw it out he hated it so much.  Said
that it was a third-rate Gibson pastiche.  I can't really see what he was
talking about it.  `Arachne' has only the most superficial connections with
any of the Neuromancer books aside from the net etc. the whole feel of the
thing is totally different.  Mason's book is warmer and less hopeless and
yet not at all sentimental.  I really liked her two main characters - one
an enhanced human, the other a low grade AI, and enjoyed the fact that they
had some connnections with the world around them.  It was also a good fun
read.  Not as good as say `Synners' by Cadigan but still a good book for
all that and it *was* her first novel.

Did anyone else read it?  I've seen a few of Mason's stories in F&SF - does
any one know anything about her?  Is there another novel on the way - I
hope so.

Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 17:32:47 GMT
From: kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Silverlock

Niekas Press (Ed ???) has a Silverlock companion, basically a "cheat sheet"
for the references.  It's in magazine format.  I haven't seen mine in some
years, but if y'all want the publishing info and no one else can supply it,
(Chuq?  Do you have it handy?)  I'll go paw through boxes...  Or maybe I'll
just wait until WorldCon and ask Ed.

Kathryn Roth Whitworth

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 14:23:31 GMT
From: KING@uncvm1.oit.unc.edu (Heather)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven

In response to the postings about Niven, I wanted to comment that I have
greatly enjoyed the collaborations between Niven and Pournelle,
particularly "Lucifer's Hammer" and their other early works.  I also liked
"Dream Park" by Niven and Barnes.  Was anyone else as disappointed with
"The Barsoom Project" as I was?  After that, I didn't even read the third
Dream Park novel.

Heather

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 01:15:18 GMT
From: tweezer@news.delphi.com (TWEEZER@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Was "Ringworld" That Good?

 I pretty much have to agree with everyone else here. When I was in high
school, Niven was my fave sf author. But after a recent re-reading of damn
near everything he wrote, I must say that RW and RWE weren't that
impressive, and I like Philip K. Dick a lot better (I thought he was boring
back then.) I still fairly enjoyed the short stories though, and I always
liked them better than the novels. Check out the books referenced above.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 13:32:04 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Was "Ringworld" That Good?

Larry Niven said at DefCon that the movie rights were bought about 20 years
ago, by the people who (later) made the TV series GALAXY RANGERS, so
presumably it would have been an animated movie. The chances of the same
people making the Ringworld movie have now dropped to zero; he didn't say
whether he expected anyone else to take up the option.

Ross Smith
Wanganui, New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 16:15:42 GMT
From: ig25@fg30.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Niven - who's who in the Flying Sorcerers?

Has anybody compiled a fairly complete list of who's who in the pantheon of
"The Flying Sorcerers"?

*SPOILERS*

A few are clear... Purple is Asimov, N'veen, the God of Tides, is Niven
himself, Elcin is probably Harlan Ellison,... anything else?

(P.S. A friend of mine insists in pronouncing the "i" in Niven as "eye"; he
can't be right, can he?)

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 15:32:02 GMT
From: arrants@autodesk.com (Steve Arrants)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steve Perry Alien series: good or bad?

rabjab@golem (Jeff Bytof) writes:
>I just finished the last of the three Steve Perry Aliens books.
>
>Are they good or bad?  I haven't read science fiction for awhile, so don't
>know what is considered the norm nowadays.

The first two were good airplane books (Things to read when you're locked
in a 747.). The third book was terrible.  It read as if the authors took
the second and third movies, cut up the scripts, renamed characters and
printed it out.  The third book was TERRIBLE.

Stephen P. Arrants, Jr.
arrants@Autodesk.com 
stephena@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 16:12:25 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

Randy_Goldberg@Nymc.Edu writes:
> The word from Melanie is that, while she EVENTUALLY plans to write more
> in this world (do you know, she never named her world!), she's taking an
> EXTENDED vacation from it.  She'll still be writing fantasy, but it's
> time for some new locales and new characters, to keep her fresh.

Cheers and good luck to her. I find little more disappointing than a writer
who gets stuck in one universe, writing books that may be as good as the
early ones but I'll never know because there are *more* and *more* of them
and they're *all* about the *same people* and I *can't*tell*them*apart*any
*more*...

Sigh. Katherine Kerr needs to lock Deverry in a closet for five years.
Lois Bujold needed to stuff Miles and his family out of sight for a while
(and she did, although I haven't read _The Spirit Ring_ yet.)  Katherine
Kurtz needs to... oh, wait, that was a mistake. :-)

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 18:04:58 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews:  Olaf Stapledon

steinly@topaz.ucsc.edu (Steinn Sigurdsson) writes:
>In my opinion Stapledon is the most underrated author in SF, his impact on
>the US "Golden Age" is also underestimated from what I've heard....

If not directly, at least indirectly via Arthur C. Clarke.  Clarke was
deeply influenced by Stapledon, I believe, and this is clearly visible in
his more "Stapledonian" works, especially "Childhood's End" and "The City
and the Stars", which have both Stapledon's Teilhardian urge for
transcendence mixed with his sense of cosmic lonliness (and his non-knack
for characterization, for that matter).

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 13:40:32 GMT
From: dsaklad@nutrimat.gnu.ai.mit.edu (Don Saklad)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Andrew Adams Whyte

Andrew Adams Whyte's wife reported that he died.
He was a science fiction bibliographer.

But, I recall once we were in a huge domed lobby at MIT.  There was a group
of children nearby and he interacted and entertained them with a very
amusing performance.  It was a talent he had to be so engaging with kids,
and us as well.

Does anybody who knew Drew, and participates in this part of the Internet
have any other memories you would like to relate for others to read who may
also have known Drew?

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Lackey (5 msgs) & Tarr (5 msgs) &
                         Where Are They Now? (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 13:03:08 GMT
From: steven@unipalm.co.uk (Steven Vincent)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LACKEY: Winds Trilogy (minor spoilers)

kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn) writes:
>But that got me to wondering about something else: here we have this very
>powerful mage who is quite capable of forcing lasting physical changes on
>someone else, changes that would seem to be in the very DNA, and he can't
>force her to ovulate?  Excuse me - ?  That would seem to be a very

Who says magic has to be resonable? Also I got the impression that the
Changeling type magic was rather un-predictable. In genetics it is easy to
make a change and very difficult to predict the results. Also where did you
get the idea that the changes were in the DNA rather than something that
affected the developing embryo.  The changes that affected could well have
been of the kind that would have prevented proper development of the
Fallopian tubes or womb so that Nyra was sterile. Need being deeply tied to
woman's magic would probably understand the changes needed to make her
fertile better than the Destructive Male Hawksbane. Forcing ovulation would
be easy, getting the womb ready for implantation and carrying the embryo to
term is much harder. Add the close relationship between 'father' and
'mother' in the proposed pairing and the chance of a spontaneous abortion
is even higher as modern science has shown.

So a Hawksbane/Mordelith paring with Nyra was sterile and Mordelith thought
that this meant that Nyra was Barren. Fine lots of cases in European
history where divorces were granted because the woman was barren that
afterwards have been shown to be (unadmitted) inadequacies of the man.
Mordelith's character is such that any failure had to be Nyra's fault.

>unreasonable sort of limitation considering what else he can do.  Do we
>see here yet another example of "not thinking things through"?  Or
>"illogic for the sake of plot"?

Since the wind books have not been published in the UK yet I would not
know. I have read the first after a trip to the States. Still I do not
expect that the character in a story to have God-like understanding of the
mechanics of their world, in fact they had better be wrong from time to
time otherwise I will consider them to be gods rather than people.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 14:47:13 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

A few notes on Mercedes Lackey;

First all three of her 'modern world' series are loosely interconnected.
For instance Tanis is one of the students in Jinx High (Tregarde) and the
semi-demonic shadow creature that Diana has a phobia of in Children of the
Night (Nightflyer or somesuch) is the same critter that the bard in Knight
of Ghost and Shadows / Summoned to Tourney can call up by the dozen.
Further there are interconnecting references to the elfhames and 'trouble
out there on the west coast' which alludes briefly to the other elf series.
For that matter Diana is actually reading some of the Valdemar books in
Jinx High. :)

'Misty' Lackey was an excellent writer.  For months I've been telling
people that she's been developing Piers Anthony syndrome... complete and
utter pulp trash.  A few weeks ago I saw that she had an actual
collaboration with Anthony and knew that the end had come.  It's really
quite sad.  Lackey (and Anthony for that matter) has A LOT of talent, but
can make more money churning out 2d cardboard cutout characters in pre-fab
plots.  The ONLY thing she has written in the last few years that I liked
was The Ship who Searched with Anne McCaffrey... actually that's the best
work I've seen from either of those two in quite a while.  Damn fine book,
and a painful reminder of what is being thrown away on a dozen
'collaborations' and 'marketing decisions.'

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 16:34:23 GMT
From: ASDS..RUNDLE@gumby.bcasd.az.honeywell.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lackey

I loved the Last-Herald Mage series.  It really caught me up - so much so
that it kind of interfered with my life, I was only weeks away from my
wedding at the time I picked up my first Lackey book!  Who knows how many
details I left out because of this.  So having read those, and completely
unable to put them down, I went in search of more.  Despite what many of
you have said, I *have* read every book she's written, including all of the
books you've mentioned.  I enjoyed them all.  I'll admit none of them
gripped me the way the Last-Herald Mage series did, but I did enjoy them.
I suppose I'm not as critical as you all, when I read a book, my only
question afterwards is "did I enjoy it?"  With Lackey, the answer has
always been yes.

There's only a few authors that I can't resist getting the hard-cover for,
the ones that I go back to the store for over and over, agonizing, and
finally shell out the 200% higher rate for HC.  Lackey is one.  McCaffrey
is another.  Putting all else aside, I *enjoy* the story, and really like
the characters.

I guess I'm glad I'm not as critical as you all, 'cause I seem to have had
a heck of a lot more fun with her stuff than any of you!

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 17:41:48 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

marie@oberon.com (Marie Rodriguez)  writes:
>Speaking of Lackey, does anyone know when the next installment of Bardic
>Voices is due out?

Late August / early September this year, in hardcover.  "The Robin and the
Kestrel".

Information from "Queen's Own", the Mercedes Lackey Fan Club newsletter...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 19:34:44 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

cindyeng@U.WASHINGTON.EDU (Cindy Eng) writes:
>As for the SERRated Edge series. I loved Born to Run. I wish she would
>expand on the characters from that book. Wheels of Fire, was not quite as
>good, but still a good book. When the Bough Breaks was less than of fair
>quality as opposed to the other two. I wish writers would slow down and
>stop churning out garbage. Has anyone else noticed this too??

I disagree. I liked BtR a lot (liked Tannim, hope he shows up again), and I
liked WtBB a lot (the co-writer, Holly Lisle?, writes very well, but books
on her own suffer from plot problems, so the collaboration between the two
of them resulted in a very good book, I thought), but WoF was...  bleah.
It did not make me want to reread it, as the other two have done.

And Lackey *has* slowed down... and it does show in her writing.  I still
won't read the Bard series, but, well, read the review I wrote of the last
Mage Winds book.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 12:26:05 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hound and Falcon III

marie@oberon.com (Marie Rodriguez) writes:
>Does anyone know the title of the third volume of the Hound and the Falcon
>Trilogy by Judith Tarr? I have the first two, but never found the third.

It's THE HOUNDS OF GOD.

The series has been reissued as an omnibus trade paperback called THE HOUND
AND THE FALCON under our Orb imprint; in fact it's the very first book in
our new Orb imprint.  0-312-85303-3, $14.95.

If you've got the first two already, you may be able to find a few copies
of the paperback of the third still out there in the distribution channels.
Grab 'em if you do.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 19:12:49 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hound and Falcon III

marie@oberon.com (Marie Rodriguez) writes:
>Does anyone know the title of the third volume of the Hound and the Falcon
>Trilogy by Judith Tarr? I have the first two, but never found the third.

Excellent series.  I know the first book was Isle of Glass, and I believe
the others were The Golden Horn, and The Hounds of God.  I might have them
slightly wrong as I haven't read these in years.

BTW: There were another two books published later.  The Dagger and the
Cross and 'Alamut' or somesuch.  Neither was particularly good.  Also she
had a short story about an elven lass in the anthology After the King.  The
first three books are some of the best work I've seen, unfortunately I've
found everything else of hers I read to be just too heavy into radical
feminism and light on plot to really grab my attention like the Hound and
the Falcon did.  Perhaps radical feminism isn't the right term... it's just
that all the men seem to be complete fools who would be (and are) helpless
without women to tell them what to do.  Mind you it's refreshing, but it
goes a bit far when the guys lose every argument that comes up.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 02:13:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hound and Falcon III

rohan@usl.com (Champion R.) writes:
>BTW: There were another two books published later.  The Dagger and the
>Cross and 'Alamut' or somesuch.  Neither was particularly good.

I have to disagree VERY strongly with you there. Alamut and The Dagger and
the Cross are both well-written, full of strong characters, and explore the
idea of human/elven relations in a somewhat different direction than the
earlier books did.  What may have turned you off is that these 2 books are
written in the vein, not of a heroic fantasy, but of a straight historical
novel which happens to involve an invented race of immortals interacting
with the Real World.  They are set in the Kingdom of Jerusalem before the
Third Crusade (and before the events of The Hound and the Falcon), and are
meticulously researched (as well as inventively plotted, involving many
layers of conflict and character development). Tarr is a trained
medievalist, as well as a good writer, and it shows.

>The first three books are some of the best work I've seen, unfortunately
>I've found everything else of hers I read to be just too heavy into
>radical feminism and light on plot to really grab my attention like the
>Hound and the Falcon did.  Perhaps radical feminism isn't the right
>term... it's just that all the men seem to be complete fools who would be
>(and are) helpless without women to tell them what to do.  Mind you it's
>refreshing, but it goes a bit far when the guys lose every argument that
>comes up.

I guess I'm not as sensitive to radical feminism as you are.  I never
noticed anything of the sort in her books, though she does write strong
female characters.  *I* think her plots are very imaginative, and even
though she's not writing 700-page epics she packs a lot of action and
characterization into her books.

(Another thing I like about her writing is that it's not repetitive -
unlike some fantasy writers, she tells her story and finishes it, and then
moves on to write SOMETHING DIFFERENT.  Completely different.  *That,* in
my opinion, is truly refreshing.)

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 15:14:06 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hound and Falcon III

nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth) writes:
>I have to disagree VERY strongly with you there. Alamut and The Dagger and
>the Cross are both well-written, full of strong characters, and explore
>the idea of human/elven relations in a somewhat different direction than
>the earlier books did.  What may have turned you off is that these 2 books
>are written in the vein, not of a heroic fantasy, but of a straight
>historical novel which happens to involve an invented race of immortals
>interacting with the Real World.  They are set in the Kingdom of Jerusalem
>before the Third Crusade (and before the events of The Hound and the
>Falcon), and are meticulously researched (as well as inventively plotted,
>involving many layers of conflict and character development). Tarr is a
>trained medievalist, as well as a good writer, and it shows.

Not at all.  In fact that was the strongest thing the books had going for
them in my opinion.  I >LOVED< the historical references.  Indeed, that was
also one of the best parts of the first series.  I do tend to prefer
'heroic' fantasy to historical, but that is because historical fantasy is
difficult to do well and it tends to be very annoying when I notice a
factual discrepancy.  Tarr does not have that problem.  In this at least we
agree... she is both an excellent writer (the term in this case referring
to use of literary forms et alia rather than content) and historical
researcher / tale weaver.

>I guess I'm not as sensitive to radical feminism as you are.  I never
>noticed anything of the sort in her books, though she does write strong
>female characters.  *I* think her plots are very imaginative, and even
>though she's not writing 700-page epics she packs a lot of action and
>characterization into her books.

Here we come to the difference though.  I found both of her later works to
spend too much time focusing on the emotional / interaction aspects of the
story.  This is not in itself necessarily a bad thing... Mercedes Lackey
has much the same 'problem' in many of her better books (interestingly it
seems to be lacking in the worse (IMO) ones).  The difficulty arises when
this interaction is consistently annoying to the reader.  Obviously it
didn't bother YOU as much as it did me (or at all for that matter).

Note the theme of the woman having to convince the poor confused male that
there is really nothing for it but for him to come and be her lover like a
good boy.  This was VERY fitting and well done in Hound and the Falcon...
after all the character in question was a MONK.  It is considerably less
believable when the character is an elven prince known for his fiery temper
and wild ways.  To have the same theme given twice in the book (first with
the mortal woman and then the efreet... I don't recall any of the names)
grated on my sensibilities.  I didn't like it and I definitely didn't like
that he gave in despite good reasons and strong convictions against in both
cases.  'Well yes, you did murder my nephew and attempt to kill my lover
and our unborn son... but you are really beautiful and an elf like me so I
guess there is nothing for it but to forgive and admit that you are
right... we are meant to be together.'  Granted this is a simplification of
the matter but it conveys the general 'logic' of the situation.  Examine
all the male female relationships in these books - in none of them is the
woman the least bit at fault.  It's always the abusive husband or the
foolish man who doesn't know what's best for him.  Likewise in the short
story I mentioned there was a village of only women and the elf maid was
fleeing from an abusive man who was trying to force her to stay with him.

Tarr is certainly an excellent writer, but the recurring theme of the
foolish or cruel male just killed my enjoyment of her books.  It'd be nice
if she had portrayed a few OTHER scenarios.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 15:26:43 GMT
From: friedman@husc10.harvard.edu (Dawn Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Judith Tarr, Radical Feminist (was Re: Hound and Falcon III)

rohan@usl.com (Champion R.) writes:
>The first three books are some of the best work I've seen, unfortunately
>I've found everything else of hers I read to be just too heavy into
>radical feminism and light on plot to really grab my attention like the
>Hound and the Falcon did.  Perhaps radical feminism isn't the right
>term... it's just that all the men seem to be complete fools who would be
>(and are) helpless without women to tell them what to do.  Mind you it's
>refreshing, but it goes a bit far when the guys lose every argument that
>comes up.
  
  No, I don't think radical feminism is the right term, because (for one
thing) it's clearly unconscious.  Ms. Tarr believes these guys are
appealing characters, admirable, interesting, sexy, and clever.  Otherwise,
why would she have her female characters fall for them?
  
  I'd have to reread, but you may have a point.  I bet the horses win more
arguments than the guys do.
  
Dawn
friedman@husc.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 18:13:51 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where are they now?

Speaking of "where are they now?", has anyone seen anything about Lin
Carter's "... of World's End" series?

Tony Zbaraschuk

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 18:07:22 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where are they now?

dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik) writes:
>Does anybody know what any the following writers are up to now?
>
>Lisa Goldstein

She just had a novel come out from Tor in hardcover.

>Gwenyth Jones

I've seen something from her, but I honestly can't remember what. 

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 18:07:56 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where are they now?

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk) writes:
>Speaking of "where are they now?", has anyone seen anything about Lin
>Carter's "... of World's End" series?

Lin Carter died a while back.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Le Guin (3 msgs) & Vance (4 msgs) &
                        Varley (2 msgs) & Wyndham (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 18:25:28 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

jeffy@netcom.com (Jeff Youngstrom) writes:
>With all this talk about the suppossed decay of Le Guin's storytelling
>skills, I'm surprised to have not seen any references to _Searoad_ which I
>think is her most recent work...

"Searoad" is *great*, my favorite Le Guin in years (and I like "Always
Coming Home", or at least "Stone Telling").  However, mot of the readers of
this newsgroup probably won't like it.  It's Le Guin in her minimalist
realistic mode, and there's not a hint of SF.  It's a collection of stories
set in the same Oregon coast town with an interlocking, though not really
cohesive, set of characters.  They're largely eventless, laconic narratives
from the viewpoint of one or another of the characters, who are often stuck
in uncomfortable situations.

Le Guin has arrived at a spare, supple and precise style, a clear eye for
the telling detail, and a fine sense of rhythm and diction: the _mot
juste_.  The stories themselves range from enigmatic miniatures (like some
of those in Calvino's "Invisible Cities") to larger-scale explorations of
the history of the place (like the orange-grove passages in Kim Stanley
Robinson's "The Gold Coast, or some books that probably nobody here has
read, by a poet named Paul Metcalf).

Many SF would find it "depressing" and go looking for something with more
dragons or rocket ships.  Me, I treasured it.

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 09:49:38 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>However, while well written, I found the underlying agenda somewhat
>disturbing.  In spots, I fundamentally objected to the offhand manner in
>which Le Guin rejected and ridiculed men and maleness.  I disliked her
>automatic, out of hand, associations of masculinity with pride,
>foolishness, violence, rape, sterility and pestilence.  I found her
>construction of the Kesh to be compelling, but ultimately flawed by her
>agenda to construct a "female society".

As further evidence, there are also a couple of castration jokes in the
book - she doesn't portray mutilating women as funny.

Also, it seems like a culture designed for people who like words much more
than for people who like doing things with their hands....which made it a
little less than utopian for me.

On the other hand, it had a lot more _texture_ than most invented
societies.

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 16:13:10 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

I've read _Searoad_. I liked it. Thought it was good. I'm originally from
Washington State; one of the things I have always enjoyed reading Le Guin
is her including the weather and togography of the Pacific Northwest in her
writing. Searoad is no exception in this respect.  Some people, including
some irritating person who was quoted on the back cover, say that Le Guin
has gone beyond SF, for the better.  I would say that this collection of
stories, about people in a small coastal town, is somewhat similar in
flavor to The Lathe of Heaven, and stories like New Atlantis.

But it is not SF, not really. I guess what I mean to say is didn't Le Guin
once indicate that there should not be such a strong division between
mainstream fiction and SF (in The Language of the Night)? The parts of
Searoad I liked best were the long novella-ish thing at the end, Hand, Cup,
Shell(right title?) and the description of waves, seafoam and mist as
something akin to nymphs. Also the story about the librarian.

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 01:48:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Any Jack Vance fans out there?

ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm) writes:
>Sure there are Jack Vance fans out here. IMHO he is a genius, but also an
>author who sometimes is very hard to read. His work is so full of details,
>background, and subtle things. You have to concentrate to get into the
>story, but it's worth it. (As a non native English speaker Vance is about
>the only author that I have to dig out a dictionary once in a while to
>read. For instance, when one of his characters sits down to eat something
>strange. The meals he describe is an experience in itself.)

This lushness of background and detail is one of the things that makes his
work so special - he may not be a rigorous "world-builder" in the
scientific vein, but the societies he creates are so solid and exotic and
fully realized that in many cases the plot itself is secondary to the
pleasure of exploring his new world.  (He also has a marvelous dry wit that
I find very refreshing after all the angst and overblown self-indulgence a
lot of writers inflict on their readers.)

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 22:45:40 GMT
From: dmiller@clark.net (David Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Any Jack Vance fans out there?

sh666@selway.umt.edu (Scott Hensley) writes:
>Does anyone know if Mr. Vance is planning a continuation of the Dying
>Earth stories?  Does anyone know what his next project is going to be?
>Replies greatly appreciated.

Jack Vance = GOD.  I'm now tracking down the very last sf novel I still
don't have (Star King).  I agree his books are of very even (excellent)
quality, with none of the radical ups and downs I associate with other
authors.

I doubt if he's planning any more "Dying Earth", but I don't know this.
Michael Shea wrote two books in this vein, which I haven't read but are
recommended by other Vancians I've met: "Nifft the Lean", and "The Quest of
Simbilis".  Needless to say, both are out of print.  I have neither :-(.

My personal faves are "Grey Prince", "To Live Forever", "Green Pearl",
"Emphyrio", "Rumfuddle", etc. etc.

Always good to talk to other believers!

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 22:47:18 GMT
From: ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Any Jack Vance fans out there?

Sure there are Jack Vance fans out here. IMHO he is a genius, but also an
author who sometimes is very hard to read. His work is so full of details,
background, and subtle things. You have to concentrate to get into the
story, but it's worth it. (As a non native English speaker Vance is about
the only author that I have to dig out a dictionary once in a while to
read. For instance, when one of his characters sits down to eat something
strange. The meals he describe is an experience in itself.)
  You didn't mention the Planet of Adventure series and the Demon Prince
pentalogy, which are also quite good.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 14:51:16 GMT
From: (David Ingham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Any Jack Vance fans out there?

Yep, Vance is great (Araminta Station is my favorite for the Bold Lions
alone) and IMHO his writting style can't be touched in SF/F.  As for other
works by him, you definitely must read the Lyonesse trilogy, Throy is out
in hardback and To Live Forever was re-released a few months ago.

David Ingham

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 20:42:48 GMT
From: STDNCOGA@lmuacad.bitnet (Steve Vrooman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Steel Beach?

Outside of the SF community Varley is considered apostmodern writer (by the
literary critics who deign to consider SF literature). As such, references
to art (Heinlein) and experimentations in plot are expected.  This is the
literary trend it seems Varley is riding high on. The plot was aimless and
rambling at the beginning, but so was Hildy. The plot and Hildy both found
purpose at the same time.

I know some people are prefer space opera, but Steel Beach was about people
and society and less about technology. That kind of focus is what made
Heinlein and Asimov's best stuff great. I think it would be very difficult
to portray a rambling and neurotic culture that is largely without purpose
in its immortality if everyone was planning to overthrow the gas-giant
beings and the characters were all reincarnations of Delos Harriman and
Juan Rico.In this universe, humans are a beaten and cowed race, hiding in
their caves.If you want heroes, I've got some Doc Smith and Van Vogt to
sell you.

Steve Vrooman

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 22:22:00 GMT
From: 0003621563@mcimail.com (Variety Boston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: JOHN VARLEY

swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann) writes:
>I remember _Persistence of Vision_ took quite a beating on the net a
>couple of years ago.  So bad, that even though I'm a big fan of his
>_Titan_ series (well, the first two, anyway), that I passed on reading it
>(and the others mentioned above as well).
>
>Did I make the wrong call?  I _really_ like Titan and Wizard, and I even
>think that Millenium was pretty 'entertaining', though not in a class with
>the 2 aforementioned.

Well, IMHO, I think so.  I foud his TITAN, WIZARD, DEMON trilogy to be
largely much ado about nothing.  The first book was okay, but it just got
out of control and self-indulgent.

On the other hand, I think his short stories are nothing less than
brilliant, and PERSISTENCE OF VISION is probably the best collection of his
work.  By all means read it, as well as BLUE CHAMPAGNE and THE BARBIE
MURDERS (also known as PICNIC ON NEARSIDE).

Of his novels I prefer MILLENIUM and STEEL BEACH, although THE OPHIHUCHI
HOTLINE is worth a look, too.

To give you an idea where I'm coming from, the next time I weed out my SF
collection for trade at the local used book store, I'm planning on getting
rid of my copies of the trilogy, but I'm keeping everything else by Varley.

Dan Kimmel
variety@mcimail.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 04:33:07 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: John Wyndham

		      Belated Reviews:  John Wyndham

John Wyndham was another English author who wrote excellent science fiction
for a largely mainstream audience.  Although his writing career spanned
over three decades, he did his best writing in the 1950s.  His writing
doesn't lend itself to the tidy generalizations I prefer ("X wrote romances
about left-handed redheads..."), so I'll settle for describing the books
individually.  I *will* generalize to the extent of saying that they were
written to last: They were effective three or four decades ago and they
still work:

"The Midwich Cuckoos" (***+).  The cuckoo is best known for its habit of
leaving eggs in the nests of other birds.  Insufficiently selective
instinct drives those birds to hatch and raise the young cuckoos, often at
the expense of their own offspring.  It would take a somewhat more
sophisticated version of that trick to take in a human.

On September 26th, 19__, *something* happens in the village of Midwich, as
a result of which every woman of childbearing years becomes pregnant.  The
children who are born nine months later are 'obviously' human, though they
have some unusual features - most notably golden eyes and telepathy, and
they are raised as human babies, mostly by their 'parents'.  The childrens'
telepathic powers complicate the process: How does one raise a baby that
can force its parents to do what it wants?

"Trouble With Lichen" (***+), my personal favorite, also raises important
questions, at least in passing, but in a more whimsical manner.  When
biochemical researcher Diana Brackley discovers that the lichen she is
investigating can slow ageing, her immediate reaction is to trumpet it as
the discovery of the millenium.  However, to quote from the book, "The
closer the attention she gave the matter, the more dismayed she became by
the number and variety of interests that were *not* going to welcome the
lichen derivative."  Even something so apparently desirable as a longevity
drug requires a constituency, especially since the lichen is in very short
supply - so Diana Brackley opens a very exclusive beauty salon.

"The Day of the Triffids" (**+) is the closest Wyndham comes to a horror
novel.  (My personal criterion for distinguishing between horror and sf/f
is whether the horror is primarily visceral or intellectual.  While many
die in this book, Wyndham is more interested in the choices of the
survivors than in dwelling upon death and danger.  This approach does not
lend itself to film nearly as well as typical horror, which is why books
like Wyndham's tend to make uninspired movies.)  The book begins by
introducing two science- fictional elements which combine with disastrous
results.  First, there are the triffids - a (bioengineered?) carnivorous
plant with a difference.  Make that three differences: They're ambulatory,
they have a long 'whip' with a venomous sting, and they're economically
important enough (oil) to be worth cultivating anyway.  They're slow enough
that reasonable precautions suffice...until the second element (another
product of technology?) strikes most of the human race blind...and
vulnerable.

"The Chrysalids" (***+), also published as "Re-Birth", is a post-holocaust
novel.  Years after the bombs fell, there are still only a few pockets of
humanity left, and the radiation has left a legacy of mutated and damaged
genes.  Mutants are killed: If a calf is born with two heads, it is
slaughtered.  If a crop comes up wrong, the field is burned.  And abnormal
babies are killed.  (Though mutants who live long enough before being
discovered may simply be sterilized and exiled to the badlands, pretty much
a death sentence in itself.)  One gets the impression that the obsession
with mutants may have started out as a matter of survival, but became
entrenched in religion.

There's not much question as to what's normal and what isn't - two arms,
two legs, head in the usual place, the right number of fingers and toes,
and so on at great length.  There's nothing in the rules about a group of
kids who happen to be able to communicate with each other telepathically,
however, and a society that views mutation as literally demonic is not
likely to take a measured view of an indetectible mutation.  The kids do
have the sense to keep their difference to themselves.  But people notice
things, neighbors talk, relatives compare notes...and one day the local
inquisition shows up.

John Wyndham also wrote "The Kraken Wakes" (**), "Chocky" (**), "Consider
Her Ways and Others" (*), "The Outward Urge" (with Lucas Parks), and "The
Seeds of Time".  (I haven't read the last two.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 16:53:53 GMT
From: gwills@cbnewsm.cb.att.com (graham.j.wills)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: John Wyndham

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>I *will* generalize to the extent of saying that they were written to
>last: They were effective three or four decades ago and they still work:

There is one rather important general trend which is worth mentioning, that
of romance. In most of his works, the main protagonists are falling for
each other and provide a lot of the driving force behind the plot.  In
others there is more gentle influence, but it is still there. It is my
impression that this helps the books last, and also that it makes the works
very suitable as introductions to SF.

Of course, if you're not a romantic at heart, you might dislike the books
because of this, but ... you have been warned. I hesitate to suggest that
maybe that is why Dani rates "The Day of the Triffids" relatively lowly.

Also, the film version of "The Midwich Cuckoes" , "Village of the Damned"
is rather good. The sequel ("Children of the Damned" ?) not so good.

Graham Wills

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 12:34:25 GMT
From: der@hplb.hpl.hp.com (Dave Reynolds)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: John Wyndham

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
> John Wyndham also wrote "The Kraken Wakes" (**), "Chocky" (**), "Consider
> Her Ways and Others" (*), "The Outward Urge" (with Lucas Parks), and "The
> Seeds of Time".  (I haven't read the last two.)

Good review. I got into science fiction through reading just about
everything Wyndham wrote so I have a soft spot for him.

I would rate "The Outward Urge" as a (*). There was a phase in the UK a
while ago (maybe a decade or so ...) of republishing his work, including
his earliest books ("Stowaways to Mars" (*-) and some others). I would
avoid these very early ones.

On the other hand his short stories are rather good. No one really stands
out in my mind but the variety of style and imagination which makes his
longer works hard to summaries makes his short story collections more
stimulating than most. I would recommend "Seeds of time" (**+) and "Jizzle"
(**+) but then I'd also rate "Consider her ways and others" more like a
(**).

Dave Reynolds

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Sunday, 1 Aug 1993        Volume 18 : Issue 434

Today's Topics:

	       Books - Ellison & Le Guin (2 msgs) & Niven &
                       Tarr (2 msgs) & Vance & 
                       Karl Edward Wagner (3 msgs) &
                       Wyndham

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 23:00:17 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: H. Ellison's "dreadful" motion picture

robertm@alumni.cs.Colorado.EDU (Montgomery Robert PH) writes:
> What motion picture is Harlan Ellison speaking of below?
>
>  I co-scripted a dreadful motion picture whose name I will not
>  mention here, and if you saw it and were as nauseated as I was,
>  then I extend my sincerest apologies for having contributed to
>  something as dishonest and cheapjack as the epic in question.
>
>		-- _From the Land of Fear_, p. 113

It's a movie called "THE OSCAR," which was intended to be an Oscar-grade
examination of the character of a particularly amoral sociopath, an
emotionally cold man who rose to the top and was undone, at the last, by
his own inhumanity...

It could have been a fabulous, gut-wrenchingly apocalyptic examination of
Hollywood fakery, hypocrisy, and the phony awards system and how it
perpetuates mediocrity in the name of "art."

What it was, by the time it was in the can ready to be re-distributed, was
a group-rewritten "B" movie (and I'm being generous here) with about four
or five names in the writers' credit frame, and only the barest glimmers of
Ellison's original story gleaming through...
 
It is *NOT* worth seeking out and watching, save perhaps as an example of
how a potentially good movie can be totally destroyed by the studio system.
(Jean Hale and Jill St. John are good to look at, and for some reason
probably having to do with his acting mannerisms, Steve Boyd is somewhat
believeable in the lead.)
 
Soooo... now you know.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 16:21:12 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Change in Le Guin's Writing

Message? There's no message, either in Malafrena or The Orsinian Tales.
Just a few thought experiments about the world *over There* where *those
People* (so different from us) recently *removed* the *yoke* of
*Communism*. I loved The Orsinian Tales.  Malafrena had shortcomings,
having to do with the love story parts, I thought.  

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 09:44:27 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.tau.ac.il (Sara Beck)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Le Guin

The extended discussion of Le Guin's recent writing can be summed up as a
large group saying that "Yeah, I realize the old Earthsea was oppressive
but somehow I liked those books better", a somewhat smaller group
vehemently defending Le Guin's current message but not talking about her
recent books as books, and a few readers that praise both the literary and
the philosophical aspects of her new work.  So it seems that a lot of
readers (except that lucky third group) feel a conflict here between what
they enjoy reading and what they agree with philosophically (a topic which
has been discussed here about three million times, usually in the context
of the Gor books...:-)).
    I think many people would like to believe, as something that would make
life more straightforward, that good art and sound philosophy must
naturally go together, and much of the time it seems to be true.  But there
are definitely a few cases where the whatever-it-is that makes a great
artist gets given to a person who is morally repulsive (e.g. Richard
Wagner), and many more cases where a person can have all the right ideas
and be preaching all the right things but the book or whatever just lies
there dead.  It ain't pretty, but it does happen; it shouldn't come as a
surprise.

S. Beck

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 23:06:59 GMT
From: eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Flying Sorcerers- List Of the Gods

SPOILERS

Niven & Gerrold's Flying Sorcerers.  I copied this out of a copy of the
Comic Buyers Guide in the late 70's.  Starred (*) entires are my additions:

protagonist-   LIKE A PURPLE SHADE OF GREY (AS A MAUVE)-   Isaac Asimov
Wind-   MUSK-WATZ-   Sam Moskowitz
Thunder-   ELCIN- Harlan Ellison
Tides & Map Makers-   N'VEEN-   Larry Niven
Sheep-   ROTN'BAIR-   Gene Roddenberry
Magic-   LEEB-   Fritz Leiber
Blue-white sun-   OUWELLS-   H G Wells
Mud Creatures-  NILS'N-   Neilsen (ratings?)
River-   FILO MAR-   Philip Jose Farmer
Red Sun-   VIRN-   Jules Verne
Past-   BRAD-  Ray Bradbury
Future-  KRONK-  Groff (?) Konklin
Decay-   PO-  Edgar Allen Poe
Skys & Seas-  KLARTHER-  Arthur C Clarke
Distortion-   FOL-  Frederick Pohl*
Duels-  PULL'NISSEN-  Poul Anderson
Birds-   HITCH-   Alfred Hitchcock
Violence-   BLOK-  Robert Bloch
Love-   TIS'TURZHIN-   Theodore Sturgeon
Slime-   SP'NEE-   ?
Names-  TUKKER-  Wilson Tucker
Dragons-   CAFF-   Anne McCaffrey
What-If-  YAKE-   Esler (?) Jakobssen
Fasf-   FURMAN-  Ed Ferrman
Fertility-  POUP-  Jerry Pournelle*

Please excuse any misspellings since I am trying to read a fifteen
year-olds (mine) handwriting.

Curt
 

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 08:13:49 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hound and Falcon III

nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)  writes:
>I have to disagree VERY strongly with you there. Alamut and The Dagger and
>the Cross are both well-written, full of strong characters, and explore
>the idea of human/elven relations in a somewhat different direction than
>the earlier books did.  What may have turned you off is that these 2 books
>are written in the vein, not of a heroic fantasy, but of a straight
>historical novel which happens to involve an invented race of immortals
>interacting with the Real World.  They are set in the Kingdom of Jerusalem
>before the Third Crusade (and before the events of The Hound & the
>Falcon), and are meticulously researched (as well as inventively plotted,
>involving many layers of conflict and character development). Tarr is a
>trained medievalist, as well as a good writer, and it shows.

I haven't read the later ones (I have, and enjoy, the "Hound and Falcon"
trilogy), but I think that your description applies to that trilogy as
well.  Certainly I read it as a "historical novel with an invented race",
rather than as a "heroic fantasy".  I found it refreshingly different from
the reams of people inspired by Tolkien - as you say, the fact that it was
well-researched historically shows and helps, but IMO it is not intrusive.

"Trained medievalist" - in what way?  I've never seen a bio of her, so I
don't know if she's a professional historian, archaeologist, or anything
else.  How about a 'potted biography' for r.a.sf.written (you or anyone
else who knows)?

I didn't notice any 'radical feminism' in those books - I really don't mind
men being taken as the 'weaker' sex occasionally, it's a fair turnaround.
(For that matter, I read and enjoy Gael Baudino's books - she has that (and
Christianity-bashing) somewhat more extremely!)

>(Another thing I like about her writing is that it's not repetitive -
>unlike some fantasy writers, she tells her story and finishes it, and then
>moves on to write SOMETHING DIFFERENT.  Completely different.  *That,* in
>my opinion, is truly refreshing.)

Not mentioning any *particular* fantasy writers, of course :-) I do admire
an author who can do that - so many are "one-story" authors, who then turn
out variants of that story for the next 20 years...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 17:13:16 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hound and Falcon III

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes, about Judith Tarr:
> "Trained medievalist" - in what way?  I've never seen a bio of her, so I
> don't know if she's a professional historian, archaeologist, or anything
> else.  How about a 'potted biography' for r.a.sf.written (you or anyone
> else who knows)?

Judith Tarr grew up in Maine and holds a degree in History from Cambridge
and a Ph.D. in Medieval Studies from Yale.  She has taught at Wellesley and
elsewhere.  She now lives in Tucson where she writes full-time, when she
isn't riding her Lippizaner.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 02:21:12 GMT
From: pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu (Paul Ciszek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Any Jack Vance fans out there?

Where can I find the short story "Rumfuddle"?  I saw it once in _The Best
of Jack Vance_, and never again.

Paul Ciszek
pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 17:04:31 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Pseudo-Belated Reviews: Karl Edward Wagner

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>young@epas.utoronto.ca (Abigail Ann Young):
>>- has there been a belated review of Jack Williamson (_The Legion of
>>Space_, _The Cometeers_)? Doc Smith? Fritz Leiber? Robert E Howard?
>
>Robert E Howard, I've simply never or respected.  (I'm probably the only
>person on the continent who prefered Thongor to Conan.)  I think I should
>stick to books I can personally recommend.

If you think that you might like the 'genre' of Howard's writing, but you
just don't like _Howard_, then it's entirely possible that you might like
Karl Edward Wagner's Kane books.  Here, I'll do a Belated Review style
rundown: :-)

Using (or abusing :-) Dani's 4-point scale:
**** Recommended
***  Decent
**   Hurting
*    Ouch

The Kane Books.
  These are a series of dark heroic fantasy stories, about the immortal
Kane, a kind of warrior/poet/philosopher.  He is, by turns, gentle and
murderous, inspired and morbid, graceful and violent.  There are hints
(subtle in the better written books, less so in the earlier ones) that he
is in fact the biblical Cain, and the price he has paid for his sin is
eternal life, while everything that he loves passes away from him.  He has
become poetic and morbid, and he constantly seeks out danger and violence
to distract him from his endless sorrow.  The "mark of the killer" that he
wears are his deadly blue eyes, which frighten to the marrow anyone who
looks into them.

Night Winds (***)
Death's Angel's Shadow (***+)
  Both are books of short stories, and short fiction is his forte.  These
are both excellent, and are his best books out of all that I've read.

Bloodstone (**)
  Hasn't weathered well - not that it was really _great_ when it was
written.  A typical adolescent heroic fantasy book, albeit somewhat more
stylish and poetic than most.  It was his first Kane novel (possibly his
first novel overall, I don't have a good grasp on the timeline of his
writings).  His technique improved markedly by the next Kane book.

Dark Crusade (**+)
  The writing is better and more mature than Bloodstone, and the plot is
more intelligent, but it still doesn't hold up as well as his short
stories.  The story occasionally stalls, or temporarily loses its focus.
Not bad, though.

Darkness Weaves 
  I just obtained a copy of a couple of days ago, and I haven't had a
chance to read it yet.  It is a novel, but written later than the other 2,
which means it should be better, as that seems to be the general trend in
his writing.

Other books:

And Why Not You and I? (*)
  Proof positive that he should stick to writing dark fantasy.  This is a
collection of modernistic "horror" stories.  I read them all, which means
that they're not impossibly bad, but I certainly wouldn't recommend them if
you had something better to do.

Conan, The Road of Kings (**) (*** if you're a die hard Conan fan)
Legion from the Shadows (*+) 
  This is where Wagner pays homage to the Master, whom he has already far
surpassed in everything except legendary stature.  However, Wagner isn't
that good at writing about other people's heroes - his strengths come
through much better in his own Kane books.  Thus these are his weakest
'heroic fantasy' writing, although they're not entirely without merit.  The
first (obviously) is a Conan story, the second is about Bran Mak Morn, and
is an expansion of the story introduced by Howard in his short story _The
Worms of the Earth_.

  Howard, of course, is going to be remembered, even though mostly what is
remembered about his works are the take-offs from, or the public
misperception of them, rather than the works themselves.  Wagner is a much
better writer than Howard, but he's also jumping onto an already overfull
bandwagon, and so he's probably doomed to be remembered, if at all, as
"just another Conan imitator".

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 18:44:52 GMT
From: dmiller@clark.net (David Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pseudo-Belated Reviews : Karl Edward Wagner

swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann) writes:
>If you think that you might like the 'genre' of Howard's writing, but you
>just don't like _Howard_, then it's entirely possible that you might like
>Karl Edward Wagner's Kane books.  Here, I'll do a Belated Review style
>rundown: :-)

Also, Glen Cook; specifically, the Black Company series, and Dread Empire
series.

>The Kane Books.

>Night Winds (***)
>Death's Angel's Shadow (***+)
>Bloodstone (**)
>Dark Crusade (**+)
>Darkness Weaves 

I found the Kane books exceptional; I agree with your relative rankings,
but would add a star to all titles.  Also available is the "Book of Kane",
an Underwood-Miller anthology.  IMO "Darkness Weaves" is, in fact, the best
written novel.

Wagner's short story "Sticks" deserves special mention, an excellent
Lovecraftian tale.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 16:33:44 GMT
From: gsmith@lauren.iwr.uni-heidelberg.de (Gene W. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pseudo-Belated Reviews: Karl Edward Wagner

swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (Stephen Swann) writes:

>The Kane Books.
>  These are a series of dark heroic fantasy stories, about the immortal
>Kane, a kind of warrior/poet/philosopher.  He is, by turns, gentle and
>murderous, inspired and morbid, graceful and violent.

But mostly murderous.  Fairly nice guy for a psychopath.

>There are hints (subtle in the better written books, less so in the
>earlier ones) that he is in fact the biblical Cain, and the price he has
>paid for his sin is eternal life, while everything that he loves passes
>away from him.

It's not a hint, it's true.  But the God in the story is just another
powerful nut case.

>He has become poetic and morbid, and he constantly seeks out danger and
>violence to distract him from his endless sorrow.

He seeks out danger and violence because he is a nut, and at times thinks
he can dominate the world or something.  Mostly because it helps the plot,
though.

Gene Ward Smith
Ruprecht-Karls University 
gsmith@kalliope.iwr.uni-heidelberg.de

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 08:30:57 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: John Wyndham

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)  writes:
>... I *will* generalize to the extent of saying that they were written to
>last: They were effective three or four decades ago and they still work:

I certainly agree there.  I read many of them as a teenager, and then came
back to them after ten years or so.  I expected them to be horribly dated
and not as good as I expected - I was pleasantly surprised...

>John Wyndham also wrote "The Kraken Wakes" (**), "Chocky" (**), "Consider
>Her Ways and Others" (*), "The Outward Urge" (with Lucas Parks), and "The
>Seeds of Time".  (I haven't read the last two.)

"The Seeds Of Time" is another collection of short stories (like "Consider
Her Ways").  It starts with the story "Chronoclasm" - a romance, but with a
twist.  It also includes the story (non-SF, but certainly some kind of
fantasy) about a Welsh couple who are sent an egg from China, which hatches
into a Chinese dragon.  What happens when this meets a Welsh dragon?

One problem many people have with his stories is to do with his endings.
Many of them are left "open-ended" - he doesn't round them off with a nice
clean "and they all lived (un)happily ever after", but deliberately leaves
the reader to wonder "So what will they do now?".  This is often seen as a
defect on his part - "He couldn't write endings so he just stopped" - but
in fact this was carefully engineered.  The part of the story *he* was
telling (the 'window' on the timestream) had finished, but to the people in
the stories it went on.  An acquired taste, possibly - I'm glad I acquired
it...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #435
Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-WRITTEN@rutgers.edu


SF-LOVERS Digest            Sunday, 1 Aug 1993        Volume 18 : Issue 435

Today's Topics:

	     Books - Wellman (3 msgs) & Williamson (2 msgs) &
                     Where Are They Now (2 msgs) & Hard SF (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 16:18:19 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wellman (not Myers) (was Silverlock)

jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear) writes:
>That was fun.  I think I ought to pick up a copy of Silverlock someday - I
>liked his "John the Balladeer" short stories.

Ah, let me be the first on my block.  Not the same three-name author.
Silverlock is by John Myers Myers and the Silver John stories are by Manly
Wade Wellman.

What you _can_ do, however, is look up the several novels Wellman wrote
about John.  Good hunting; I picked mine up over the course of years at my
friendly neighborhood Other Change of Hobbit.  Let me dredge some titles
out of the rancid cheese I call my memory.

The Lost and the Lurking
After Dark

... and there are two more that _have been_ in print recently...

and there's one called _The Voice of the Mountains_ that I've never seen.

Heck.  Just go to your bookstore/dealer room and look under Wellman.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 17:55:46 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wellman (not Myers) (was Silverlock)

cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu () writes:
>Heck.  Just go to your bookstore/dealer room and look under Wellman.

Good luck!  All the Silver John/John the Balladeer novels are long out of
print.  Baen books recently published a collection of the Silver John short
stories (and a couple of Wellman's non-Silver John novels) and I really
wish they'd reprint the Silver John novels AND Wellman's stories about
Judge Pursuivant and John Thunstone (there are a couple of Thunstone
novels)

Here are all the Silver John books:

   1. Who Fears the Devil (short story collection)
   2. John the Balladeer (short story collection, has ALL of WFtD, from
         Baen) 
   3. The Old Gods Awake (novel)
   4. After Dark (novel)
   5. The Lost & the Lurking (novel)
   6. The Hanging Stones (novel, Judge Pursuivant appears, too)
   7. The Voice of the Mountain (novel, appeared only in hardback)

John Thunstone novels

   1. What Dreams May Come (only in hardback)
   2. The School of Darkness (only in hardback)

I believe _Voice of the Mountain_ was Wellman's last work before he died.

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ
Internet: michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu
BitNet: m_brown@fauvax

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 18:57:33 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wellman (not Myers) (was Silverlock)

michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown) writes:
>Good luck!  All the Silver John/John the Balladeer novels are long out of
>print.  Baen books recently published a collection of the Silver John
>short stories (and a couple of Wellman's non-Silver John novels) and I
>really wish they'd reprint the Silver John novels AND Wellman's stories
>about Judge Pursuivant and John Thunstone (there are a couple of Thunstone
>novels)

Second that motion!!  I'd love to read about John Thunstone; according to
an introduction in one of the collections, Thunstone is lounging around New
York solving occult mysteries one fall, and disappears, and Silver John
turns up in the mountains the following spring.  Not that I think they are
the same person: if they were, one or the other personality would have had
to be a fake and I can't see John being deceptive about _any_thing.  But
it's an interesting idea.

(Doesn't anybody from Baen read the net??)

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 17:26:26 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Darker Than Jack Williamson

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
[...]
>Williamson?  That's a possibility.  I've been trying to decide whether to
>just review "Darker Than You Think" separately.  I feel most of his other
>books lack lasting importance or impact.  [...]

Having just read _Darker Than You Think_ about a month ago, I'm sort of
disappointed to hear that.  I was about to go on a Jack Williamson reading
rampage.  :-)

I was sort of put off by Jack Williamson's collaberations with Pohl, which
I read years ago, and which gave me lasting bad impression of both writers.
It wasn't until very recently that a friend finally shoved _Darker Than You
Think_ into my unwilling hands.

I was really amazed at just how _modern_ that novel is.  I mean, yes, it
has certain 'dated' words and phrases in it, and the beginning few pages
are a little bit overly "dramatized" - but the _ideas_ in the book are
essentially timeless, and once it gets going, it's downright _evil_.  It
disturbs your sense of "reality" and "mankind", in a way that's genuinely
frightening.

I was pleasantly surprised to find that a writer I had written off years
ago had produced what I have to call a masterpiece of horror.  (It's not
perfect, but not many masterpieces are).  I'll be disappointed if that now
turns out to be his only good book.  :-)

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 00:55:07 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Darker Than Jack Williamson

( Jack Williamson <=> in real life Dr. William Stewart, UNM. )

[ Ignoring, for the nonce, his highly-enjoyable series work derived from
  Dumas, his occasional rewrites of H. Rider Haggard, and his huge output
  of highly derivative pulp... all of which, by the way, were very
  respectful to their inspirations, often improving on the originals...]

"DARKER THAN YOU THINK" was one of the very first novels serialized in
"UNKNOWN WORLDS," when John Campbell was busting his tail, and his writers'
tails, trying to do for fantasy what he'd begun to do for SF.  (The Edd
Cartier illustrations didn't hurt a bit, either.)
 
The result was a novel that hit the field with a staggering impact.
"DARKER THAN YOU THINK" is a wonderful composite of werewolf story,
vampirism, SF novel, anthropology, and just a generally brilliant
conception.  (When you read it, remember that, at the time the book was
written, Africa was *not* thought of as a place where the protohominids had
roamed...!)
 
It's written in a superficial-descriptive style that's more suited to a
movie script than a prose novel, but the story, especially at the time it
was written, is a magnificent foray into conceptual experiment, and the
fact that he pulled it off as well as he did is a tribute to the power of
his story-telling.  It's tailor-made for presentation in a visual medium.
 
Much of the book betrays hurried writing; you'll find blocks of text that
are only slightly altered excerpts from "ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA" articles,
for example.  The apparent research was really no deeper than necessary to
get the story on paper with a few bits of hard data pasted in.
 
But the fact that the book is still in print, FIFTY YEARS after it first
appeared in a low-budget pulp magazine, indicates that it still has impact
and some (possibly anomalous, but very real nevertheless) literary value.
(I still remember my own reaction when I first read it...  something along
the lines of "[expletives of amazement deleted]!! This is one GREAT yarn!"
 
Consequently, the book has long been a special favorite of mine; about
twenty years back, when I spent a lot of time hanging around JollyWeird, I
touted it, and was contracted to do a movie script based on it.  (The
"producer" claimed he'd secured movie rights, but when he told me to change
all the characters' names, I checked up on him, and found I was being lied
to.  After the flak and confetti settled, it was no longer in
"pre-production.")  It cries out to be made into a movie, and with current
FX capacities it could be done *right*.  A good script adaption, the right
director - like Guy Hamilton or John Milius, a bit of morphing here and
there, and you'd have a movie that would leave people shivering, and make
everyone concerned with the production filthy rich.

Please bear it in mind, those of you who are active in the film industry;
I'm sure Dr. Stewart would be delighted to option his book to you.
 
....just think what Spielberg and ILM, as an example, could do with "DARKER
THAN YOU THINK."

Other anomalous (non-series) Williamson books worth finding:

Williamson's robot-takeover horror yarns, "WITH FOLDED HANDS" and "...AND
SEARCHING MIND," later composited into "THE HUMANOIDS," used a similar
value-system reversal in the plotline.

  This underlying theme was a real mind-bender in SF of the era, because SF
was just beginning to graduate from the black-vs-white concept of good and
evil; Williamson explored the idea that, if you knew a bit more, or were
more mature or open-minded, the Bad Guys might really be the right side to
be on.
   (Of course, in "DARKER THAN YOU THINK," the Bad Guys stayed Bad Guys,
and the hero just decided he'd rather be on their side; this was horror
made attractive, and in this Williamson anticipated the next cycle of
revival in fascination with things vampiric.)

"DRAGON'S ISLAND" was another conceptual composite, using plotlines as
disparate as genetic-supermen-among-us and the Island Of Dr. Moreau; it
owed to Verne, Wells, and even to A.E. Van Vogt and J.W. Campbell.  It's
great fun, and would make a neat SF movie too.
 
"DARKER THAN YOU THINK," "DRAGON'S ISLAND," and "THE HUMANOIDS" all date
from decades back.  I recommend them over Williamson's pulp series novels
simply because of their originality, enjoyability, and subsequent effect on
the field.
 
However, the biggest thing to remember about Williamson is that he hasn't
stopped writing... he's well over eighty, and still producing readable
output.
 
One example: in fall, '84, he produced a book called "LIFEBURST," a
scenario involving interaction between the human race and a flock of
variant Von Neumann probes, AI's which were very well-realized.  I've just
realized that it's been nearly a decade since I re-read that one, so I'm
going to take another look at it tonight, because I remember being
impressed with it.

When you see the name "Jack Williamson," remember that the man started
selling stories to "AMAZING" in 1928, and is still working in the field.
There are *damned* few people in this world who can maintain professional
quality in their work over a SIXTY-YEAR span, and retain the flexibility
necessary to adapt to new tools, new requirements, and new knowledge.

This may have something to do with that "Grand Master" Nebula award.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 22:48:04 GMT
From: gt5052b@prism.gatech.edu (SADUN, ERICA LIEBMAN)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where are they now?

Speaking of Speaking of "Where are they now?", has anyone seen anything
about Claudia Edwards?

Erica Sadun
erica@cc.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 20:31:12 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where are they now?

>>Gwenyth Jones
>I've seen something from her, but I honestly can't remember what. 

The White Queen by Gwenyth Jones.  Got a very positive review in the
Washington Post _Book World_.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 13:23:08 GMT
From: daveb@harlqn.co.uk (Dave Berry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: hard science in sf

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>By my strictest standards, hard science fiction writers are 100% male -
>because the _only_ writer I know who almost always does his science
>homework when writing is Hal Clement.

I think it makes more sense to talk about books than authors.  I'd add
"Icehenge" by Kim Stanley Robinson and "Islands In The Net" by Bruce
Sterling as SF books with believable science.  But they're not so much
about the science as about the nature of knowledge and society, which would
make many people classify them as soft SF.

For historical interest, Arthur C. Clarke's "Prelude To Space" and "A Fall
of Moondust" were consistent with the science of their day.

>Robert Forward knows his physics,

But doesn't know his computer science.

As an antidote to all this, I recommend Colin Greenland's "Take Back
Plenty", which is set in the solar system as it should be: canals on Mars,
forests on Venus, torch ships, aliens with incredibly large heads - and is
a lot of fun.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 12:58:59 GMT
From: MFDICK01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu (Mark Dickson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re: "hard science" inquiry

I have received several replies already to my post regarding "hard-
science" fiction written by female or feminist writers. One type of
response I didn't anticipate was a great deal of trepidation in approaching
the "feminist" parameter of my my request. I will take responsibility for
the apparent lack of explanation and elaborate here.

definitions:
"hard science" fiction - prose that uses science and experimental
 design as a significant feature of plot.
 ex. Hal Clement, Larry Niven, Greg Bear, Greg Benford
     (note: all males)

feminist writing - prose style that attempts to argue a different
 orientation between character relationships than male dominant.
 ex. Alice Sheldon

My reason for asking this question is that I work at a major state
University and have noticed that the number of female engineers and
experimental technicians graduating today would seem to refute the notion
so prevalent in sf pulp of the last 50 years that girls and ladies only fit
in "real" sf when they are emotional or love interests of the "real"
characters (the boys.)

A subgenre of sf arose in the 60s-on that developed the roles of women in
social science type stories, but the "hard science" world of physics,
engineering, chemistry, pure mathematics, and the like still seemed to
crank out mostly adolescent prose about boy heros who use the science right
and get the girl in the end (or may even be above getting the girl in the
end.)

(Whoops, hope I didn't start a flame war there...)

Publicly stated, I don't like the aforementioned style of sf and find it
hard to believe that with the number of women comfortably making career
headway in the sciences (not to mention their presence at Cons and the
like) that a "female" substyle of "hard science" has not evolved for female
and male readers alike.

If anyone knows of a writer or group of writers that can write with what I
consider the mature writing style of Alice Sheldon or Robert Silverberg AND
weave scientific methodology accurately and maturely into the story, then
I'd like to hear from them. I LOVED Hal Clement in "Mission of Gravity" and
Greg Bear in "Blood Music". I even found Greg Benford's "Timescape" a
mature read. So, I don't advocate trashing the genre. Any takers?

Mark Dickson
Dwight Anderson Music Library
University of Louisville
mfdick01@ulkyvm.bitnet
ulkyvm.louisville.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 18:07:03 GMT
From: srollins@emily3.berkeley.edu (Sandra Rollins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "hard science" inquiry

What about Melissa Scott?

Sandi

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 21:54:07 GMT
From: hurh@fnal.fnal.gov (Patrick Hurh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "hard science" request

MFDICK01@ULKYVM.LOUISVILLE.EDU (Mark Dickson) wrote:
> A friend of mine and I were trying to come up with names of authors in
> the "hard-science" field that are either female or write from a feminist
> point of view. I am more interested in a stand alone reference than a
> list of series, trilogies, or otherwise.
> 
> I am attempting to avoid the Niven/Pournelle style. Any assistance would
> be appreciated.

Well, I'm not sure how hard it is considered, but Joan D. Vinge is a good
female author (yes, she is the wife of V. Vinge).  Books are _Catspaw_ and
_Psion_ and the _Summer Queen_/_Winter Queen_ series.  (Or is it Snow
Queen?).

Very enjoyable books and definitely apart from the NIven/Pournelle style.

Patrick

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 22:29:32 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "hard science" request

hurh@fnal.fnal.gov (Patrick Hurh) writes:
>Well, I'm not sure how hard it is considered, but Joan D. Vinge is a good
>female author (yes, she is the wife of V. Vinge).  Books are _Catspaw_ and
>_Psion_ and the _Summer Queen_/_Winter Queen_ series.  (Or is it Snow
>Queen?).

Ex-wife, actually, Patrick.  She is currently married to Jim Frenkel
(ex-publisher of Bluejay books, who now works as a "packager").

Women who write "hard science fiction"?  My S.O. would have me post the
name of Pamela Sargent, who seems to have done (or is doing) for Venus what
Kim Stanley Robinson is up to on Mars.  YMMV.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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                   Forgotten Realms (2 msgs)
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Date: 30 Jul 93 06:33:27 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Roger Zelazny

		      Belated Reviews:  Roger Zelazny

Roger Zelazny's work is more recent than that of most of the authors I've
been reviewing.  Indeed, his inclusion represents a problem: Not only is he
still alive, but he is still publishing (much more actively than, say, Hal
Clement), so it might seem that I'm implying that his best work is behind
him, which would be tactless.  Still, since most of the books I'll cover
were written before many of the people reading this were born, since
there's a good chance that many of said people missed those books, and
since some of those books are exceptional, I'll proceed.

Zelazny's books tend to be mixtures of science fiction, fantasy, and
mythology.  They are 'peopled' by gods who have a healthy respect for
technology, spell-casting computers, mythological creatures who act like
ordinary humans and humans who act like creatures out of legend.  It's an
odd combination, but Zelazny makes it work.  His best books were written in
the late sixties and early seventies, including:

"Lord of Light" (****).  Those who make a point of locating the better Hugo
winners will have read this.  In a distant future, on a distant planet,
some colonists have developed godlike abilities - patterned upon the Hindu
pantheon, to fight the native 'demons'.  After the defeat of the demons,
those colonists, now unabashedly calling themselves gods, remain in power.
They are opposed by one man, the binder (and unbinder) of demons, the Lord
of Light.  What makes the book work is a brilliant balancing of two levels:
The members of the pantheon are godlike immortals, and they are also humans
who remember Earth.  Their opponent has the attributes of Siddhartha, and
he is also a somewhat cynical student of history who knows how effective
Buddhism can be in a Hindu culture.  "Lord of Light" makes excellent use of
the Hindu mythos while still working as science fiction.

   "His followers called him Mahasamatman and said he was a god.
    He preferred to drop the Maha- and the -atman, however, and
    called himself Sam.  He never claimed to be a god.  But then,
    he never claimed not to be a god.  Circumstances being what
    they were, neither admission could be of any benefit."

When people talk about "Lord of Light", mention of "Creatures of Light and
Darkness" (***+) is rarely far behind.  This book is based upon Egyptian
mythology.  In this case, however, the characters really *are* the gods of
ancient Egypt.  Or perhaps the gods of ancient Egypt were echoes of these
beings who, for all their timeless divinity, fit comfortably enough into
the galaxy of the future.  The gods exist, if not in harmony, then at least
in uneasy truce until, in the House of the Dead, Anubis wakes a seemingly
undefeatable man whose memory he (or someone) has taken.

The style of this book is unusual, and a bit difficult: The story is not
told in a smooth narrative, but in a series of short, often disjoint,
episodes, and by the time the tale is done, most of these episodes have
fallen into place.  My personal judgment is that Zelazny could not make
this work as well as he'd hoped, but that it's a remarkable effort.  The
book is probably best known, though, not for its Egyptian gods and their
struggles but for Madrak, the all-bases-covered agnostic preacher:

   "Then into the hands of Whatever May Be that is greater
    than life or death, I resign myself -- if this act will
    be of any assistance in preserving my life.  If it will
    not, I do not.  If my saying this thing at all be
    presumptuous, and therefore not well received by Whatever
    may or may not care to listen, then I withdraw the statement
    and ask forgiveness, if this thing be desired.  If not,
    I do not.  On the other hand --- "

"Nine Princes in Amber" (****-) is the first of the five books in the first
Amber series.  Fortunately, it stands well enough alone that you can read
it without committing yourself to the four (or nine) books that follow.
It's a remarkable combination of light fantasy and Byzantine plotting.

At the center of reality is the land/kingdom/universe of Amber.  Emanating
from it are the Shadows - other universes or realities, and members of the
royal house of Amber have the ability to walk from one Shadow to the next.
In an infinity of Shadows, any world that can be imagined exists somewhere.
(Or perhaps they only come into being when they are imagined; is there any
way to know?  In either case, knowledge and imagination seem to impose
limits: There is no indication, for instance, of anyone being able to walk
to a hypothetical world of super-advanced technology and bring some of that
technology home.)  In some sense, though, Amber itself is more 'real' than
the Shadows, and when Oberon, its ruler, disappears, it is for Amber that
his nine sons compete.

Corwin, the hero of this story, is competing at a particular disadvantage:
Most of his opponents don't know that he has lost his memory, and is
running a very long bluff.  In the process of his relearning his way
through Shadow universes and shadow politics, the reader is also introduced
to this fascinating and ambitious setting.  "Nine Princes in Amber" is the
first and best of the series.  The story goes on too long as, in the
succeeding novels, "The Guns of Avalon" (***), "Sign of the Unicorn" (**),
"The Hand of Oberon" (**), and "The Courts of Chaos" (**), the story
becomes more and more convoluted, and Corwin works out who is betraying
what to whom.  The second Amber series, which starts with "The Trumps of
Doom" and follows Corwin's son, is definitely too long and too convoluted.
(I really ought to wrap this up with a clever quote from "Nine Princes in
Amber", but none comes to mind.  It's not that kind of a book.)

"This Immortal" (***+) is less ambitious in scope.  It takes place on a
future Earth which is tired and tapped out, abandoned by most of its
population, subsisting on memories and tourism.  It is typical of Zelazny
that there is room, in odd corners of this gone-to-seed world, for elements
of Greek mythology to coexist with visitors from other stars.  One of those
visitors is a very very important personage, with enough pull to demand
that Conrad Nimikos, Commissioner of the Earthoffice Department of Arts,
Monuments, and Archives (i.e., a very senior bureaucrat), give him a guided
tour of the old planet - a tour complicated by the fact that Conrad is
given excellent reason to allow him to be assassinated.  And by the fact
that Conrad is a lot older than he seems.  (This milieu isn't nearly as
interesting as the others, which is one of the reasons this book isn't as
memorable as the others.  The quality of the writing goes a ways towards
compensating for this, however.)

   "So feathers or lead?" I asked him.
   "Pardon?"
   "It is the riddle of the kallikanzaros.  Pick one."
   "Feathers?"
   "You're wrong."
   "If I had said 'lead'...?"
   "Uh-uh.  You only have one chance.  The correct answer is
   whatever the kallikanzaros wants it to be.  You lose."
   "That sounds a bit arbitrary."

I'll mention "Jack of Shadows" (***+) in passing.  It takes place in a
distant-future in which Earth no longer rotates.  The Night side is the
domain of magic, of great mages and some subtler powers, such as Jack of
Shadows, and the Day side is a technological society where the powers of
Night are dismissed as myth.  It's one of zelazny's minor works, but I
enjoyed it.  Zelazny has also written a number of critically acclaimed
books which I *didn't* much enjoy.  (As a tie-in to the recent discussion
about Tennyson/Silverlock, I'll identify "The Dream Master" as one of
those: One of the main characters is, not coincidentally, named Eileen
Shallot.)  The general rule applies: Try his better stuff, and if it
motivates you to seek out his other books, do so then.

Author: Zelazny, Roger
Title:  Lord of Light
Title:  Creatures of Light and Darkness
Title:  Nine Princes in Amber
Title:  This Immortal

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 15:48:31 GMT
From: steyn@ll.mit.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Roger Zelazny

I'd just like to add a note to Dani's review.

Some of Zelazny's best work has been in the short story format.  "A Rose
For Ecclesiastes" is one of the classic sf stories, and I've got a personal
fondness for "He Who Shapes", as well.

_The Last Defender of Camelot_ is as good a place to begin looking at the
shorts as any, and has some of the better ones.

Gavin Steyn

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 22:38:33 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Roger Zelazny

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Roger Zelazny's work is more recent than that of most of the authors I've
>been reviewing.  Indeed, his inclusion represents a problem: Not only is
>he still alive, but he is still publishing (much more actively than, say,
>Hal Clement), so it might seem that I'm implying that his best work is
>behind him, which would be tactless.

   Though, to listen to many on the net, it would be true. I wouldn't be
one to agree, but then it seems I rarely do... :)

>"Lord of Light" (****).  Those who make a point of locating the better
>Hugo winners will have read this.

   I tried to read this several years ago, and couldn't get into it.  Just
recently I picked up a copy and read it through, quite quickly.

   A smooth read, and interesting in its way. But I admit to being at a
loss to explain why it's rated so highly. I certainly wouldn't rate it any
higher than any of the books in the second Amber sequence, and not as high
as any of those in the first Amber sequence.

>"Nine Princes in Amber" (****-)
[...]
>There is no indication, for instance, of anyone being able to walk to a
>hypothetical world of super-advanced technology and bring some of that
>technology home.)

   The latter sentence is untrue, or, rather, incomplete. It's made pretty
clear that you can go to worlds of super-advanced technology, but that
doesn't do you any good; Shadow powers do not work in Amber.  In all the
thousands and thousands of years of Amber's existence, only one person,
Corwin, managed to find an explosive that would work in Amber, and that was
pure accident. It would be logistically impossible, or nearly so, to
determine the right assortment of materials and design parameters to make
high tech work in Amber.

>fascinating and ambitious setting.  "Nine Princes in Amber" is the first
>and best of the series.  The story goes on too long as, in the succeeding
>novels, "The Guns of Avalon" (***), "Sign of the Unicorn" (**), "The Hand
>of Oberon" (**), and "The Courts of Chaos" (**), the story becomes more
>and more convoluted, and Corwin works out who is betraying what to whom.

   I suspect that what makes one rate the series highly or not depends on
how much appeal the convolutions and plottings hold. I really don't see
that the story, as it came out, could have been done in much less space,
and to my mind it was a near perfect set of works.

>The second Amber series, which starts with "The Trumps of Doom" and
>follows Corwin's son, is definitely too long and too convoluted.

   Again, this is where tastes really part ways. The only failing I find in
the second sequence is that it can't match the "punch" of the first series
and that's because there really isn't anything that Zelazny could do to
equal the first staggering revelations of Amber. Yes, it is stretched a
bit; compression and tightening would remove perhaps one book from the
sequence.

>(I really ought to wrap this up with a clever quote from "Nine Princes in
>Amber", but none comes to mind.  It's not that kind of a book.)

   Maybe not, though the battle up the Stairs of Kolvir always impressed
me: "...half an hour I watched him, and they died and they died..."

   The most classic quote from the series, though, is probably
"...Ganelon, who I trusted like a brother. That is to say, not at all."

>"This Immortal" (***+) is less ambitious in scope.

And definitely less impressive, to me, all around.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 21:40:14 GMT
From: gordon@galisant.demon.co.uk (Gordon Beck)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Roger Zelazny

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Roger Zelazny's work is more recent than that of most of the authors I've
>been reviewing.

I think you should include Isle of the Dead, Roadmarks, Doorways in the
Sand and Damnation Alley in this review all of which are better than any of
the Amber books, rememeber also his short stories not least The Doors of
his Face, the Lamps of his Mouth; and A Rose for Ecclesiastes.

The English may often be lacking but the ideas are excellent, wish the
modern books were as good.

Gordon Beck
Galisant Ltd.
Durham UK    
gordon@galisant.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 04:43:45 GMT
From: dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Eastern Euro/Russian SF

Ken Baldwin asks:
>I'm interested in reading more Eastern European or Russian SF. I'm already
>familar with the work of Stanislaw Lem, Arkadi and Boris Strugatsky, and
>Yevgeny Zamyatin (WE). Can anyone recommend any other authors (available
>in translation)? Thanks,

  The Czech SF writer Milos Nesvadba has at least one collection of short
stories translated into English:

ORION Number: 4498761MC
         Author:  Nesvadba, Josef.
          Title:  Vampires ltd.; stories of science and fantasy. Translated
                    by Iris Urwin.
      Published:  {Prague} Artia {c1964}
    Description:  225 p. 20 cm.
         Series:  Artia pocket books

 LIBRARY:  URL                 Call number:  PG 5038 N379vE

  These are fairly decent translations of his early SF stories; don't let
the title mislead you, the stories are mainly SF rather then fantasy or
horror.  If you like Lem or the Strugatsky, you will probably like Nesvadba
as well.  He is one of my favorite SF authors.

   Of course, there's Karel Capek; if you have not read _R.U.R._ or _The
War With the Newts_ or _Krakatit_. you should by all means do so.

David

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 15:27:43 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Donald J. Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Eastern Euro/Russian SF

dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein) writes:
> Of course, there's Karel Capek; if you have not read _R.U.R._ or
>_The War With the Newts_ or _Krakatit_. you should by all means do so.

One _caveat_ - _R.U.R._ at least, and possibly _Krakatit_, is a play, not
a novel or short story. So is C^apek's _The White Plague_, which was
written as an attack on capital-F Fascism, but also anticipated AIDS with
some degree of accuracy (an incurable disease that strikes one particular
segment of society, a segment in which everybody has some loved ones...).

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 17:31:03 GMT
From: (Bryan Weber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: FORGOTTEN REALMS

Is anyone out there a fan of the Forgotten Realms novels (published by TSR,
Inc.)?  If so, which are your favorite characters, books, etc.?

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 23:41:31 GMT
From: mcmahan@oteen.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: FORGOTTEN REALMS

Bryan Weber wrote:
>Is anyone out there a fan of the Forgotten Realms novels (published by
>TSR, Inc.)?  If so, which are your favorite characters, books, etc.?

I'm reading Spellfire right now, and it is a GREAT book. Lots of plot, lots
of action, questing, the perfect fantasy escapism entertainment.

It needs an index of characters, there are SO many.

This was written by the creator of the FR, and it has D E P T H - all the
places, people, and things have huge histories, and stuff comes in and out
of the books that go on in the rest of the FR world. Very well done in that
respect. That's TSR's main strength, though, building worlds. usually the
execution of a story *in* the world is what suffers.  The trouble with TSR
is that the books' authors vary WIDELY in writing ability. Some other
forgotten realms books put me to sleep.  It is based very much on author,
instead of the world.

I couldn't name a favorite character, but they're all so real in Spellfire.

TSR's other main strength is Clyde Caldwell!!! Was there ever a book
written about Allene, Peregrine, and company? CC did an AMAZING painting of
them, but I've never seen the book it goes to. They're the ones in the
picture with the obilysk (obilisk? obelisk? !?!?!?!), monument :), with the
wizard sprouting a spell, halfling with daggers, Allene, the female fighter
with the rune-engraved sword, and Peregrine the ranger. That is probably
CC's fantasy masterpiece.  (He also did the cover to Spellfire and half a
billion other books)

Scott

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

       Administrivia - Monthly Reminders,
       Television - Seaquest (4 msgs) & Emmy Nominations (3 msgs) &
                    Quantum Leap & Forever Knight & V & 
                    Highlander (2 msgs) & Star Trek & Max Headroom

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Sun, 1 Aug 93 16:35:46 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Submissions for the digest are to be sent to the appropriate address from
the list given below.  Please also read the file "SFLOVERS.POLICY" in the
archives.

       Topic				Address
       -----				-------

       Written SF			sf-lovers-written@rutgers.edu
       Sf on Television			sf-lovers-tv@rutgers.edu
       Sf Films				sf-lovers-movies@rutgers.edu
       General discussions that don't
         fit specifically in the other
         topic headings 		sf-lovers-misc@rutgers.edu

If you have information about a convention that you wish to have listed in
the convention listings maintained in the archives, you can send complete
information to SF-LOVERS-CONS@RUTGERS.EDU and it will be included in the
listings as soon as possible.  Information should be sent at least one
month prior to the date of the convention in order to insure that it is
listed in time.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address will be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 03:45:17 GMT
From: spencer@badland.uucp (Spencer Rosengarten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sea Quest?

The new SeaQuest TV series stars Roy Scheider and is being directed by
Steven Spielberg.  Some of the neat tricks that the series is supposed to
have include a HUGE set, something like three stories high and very long (I
saw the set on Entertainment Tonight), there's a dolphin character named
Ensign Darwin (I like the name) and a lot of the special effects are
supposed to be done on the Commodore Amiga and, most likely, the Video
Toaster in a similar vein to the Babylon 5 pilot.  That's what I know in a
nutshell, if you've got anymore questions, I can check on old issue of TV
GUIDE that I've got lying around.

Spencer Rosengarten 
spencer@badlands.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 15:10:18 GMT
From: fils@iastate.edu (Douglas R Fils)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Seaquest

   Sorry if this is an old trashed subject, but I just saw my first ad for
Seaquest last night.  Does anyone have some more info on this program that
they could post?  Are the special effects all computer generated as in
Babylon 5?  If so what EFX house is doing them and have any of the images
made their way to an ftp site yet?

Thanks for any and all info.

Doug

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 12:57:21 GMT
From: keene@apache.dtcc.edu (Michael Keene)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: I saw the SEAQUEST premiere! (SPOILERS)

SPOILERS Abound!

   Our local cable company from time-to-time participates with NBC to
screen upcoming pilots for audience reaction.  They pick a small sample of
cable subscribers, give the information to NBC, then NBC contacts you to
ask if you wish to participate in their survey.  You're instructed to tune
in to a certain channel at a certain time.  Last night as I was channel
flipping, I came across the Seaquest pilot, about 10 minutes into it.

My overall feeling was very positive.  The show has potential!  This pilot,
as many others, suffers from trying to force-feed the viewer too much
information in too little time.  It doesn't suffer nearly as bad as
Babylon-5, however.

   The show is about a mega-hi-tech submarine with an identity crisis.  Is
it a warship or a science/exploration ship?  The Seaquest is under the
command of the UEO (United Earth Oceans Organization).  It appears that
within the last 25 years, Ocean exploration and colonization has become
necessary.  Piracy has once again become a problem, thus defining the
military aspect of the show.  It is this aspect that serves as the the main
plot of the pilot episode.  A former commander of the Seaquest, relieved of
command by her executive officer, and kicked out of the military (for some
reason I missed), wishes to exact her revenge against the Seaquest and the
UEO.  To facilitate her goals, she joins a pirate organization headed by a
"Princess Ardala" type (from Buck Rogers), complete with "Tiger Man" clone
:-), who gives us a little background by going into an extremely corny
speech about Privateers and how the "glory days" have returned...

Roy Scheider plays the reluctant new commander of the Seaquest, the ship
which he helped design.  He's lured back into the service by an old Admiral
friend who has orchestrated things to make his "visit" to the Seaquest a
permanant stay (including kidnapping his pet).  His reluctancy comes from a
promise he made to his now deceased wife that he would never return to the
military, because of an incident that claimed his son's life.

Throughout the show, we are introduced to all the secondary characters.
The head scientist/doctor, security chief, engineer, morale officer,
executive officer, and others.  Last, but certainly not least, the "Whiny
Genius Kid" (tm).  Yes, yes, It seems you cannot produce a science fiction
show on television today without including one of these marvolous
characters that appeal to the pre-pubescent masses.  Wesley Crusher,
reincarnate.  I'll take a wait and see attitude, but it doesn't look good.
The Kid, played by Jonathan Brandis (Ladybugs, Sidekicks), has already
invented a way to communicate in English to the Dolphins on the crew (did I
forget to mention the Dolphins????) as well as become the only person on
the ship who knows anything about the computer systems.  To top things off,
he has a "bad attitude" (tm, again!).  Eeeccchhh!

One of the more interesting things about the show is the Dolphin
contingent.  Specially trained dolphins serve as advance scouts for the
Seaquest.  They have the run of the ship, thanks to tubes and pools all
over the place.  As mentioned before, they can communicate with humans by a
system that converts their clicks and whistles into English words and
phrases - spoken in the most annoying voice I have EVER heard, the same
voice as that annoying little robot in the movie SpaceCamp.

It's a pretty good story, Great special effects (lots of battle), wonderful
music throughout! (Unlike Star Trek, DS9, and Babylon-5)

I can't wait for Fall!  

I give it a B+.

Michael Keene
keene@apache.dtcc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 20:37:02 GMT
From: colten@cbnewsb.cb.att.com (marc.colten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest

I hope this isn't too much waste of bandwidth but I've got one of my
feelings and I've got to go with it.  From the moment I read the first
blurb on this show, I said to myself, big mistake.  NBC is in enough
trouble and this is going to make it worse.  My prediction, big snooze of
the season.  Why?

1) Science fiction?  We all know how well that does on network TV.

2) Roy Scheider?  One of my personal favorites, but with a very spotty
   record.  When he did a TV movie about a saloon owner in Munich and they
   made it into a TV show, they renamed it and hired Robert Conrad. That's
   how much confidence TV has in him.  Personally I thought it was a
   mistake but they did it anyway.  The point is, how well do TV watchers
   know him and will they watch him?

3) Shows have three premises - either you go from place to place to find
   interesting things, or you stay put and interesting things come to you,
   or you stay put and the same people are there all the time (ST-TNG,
   ST-DSN, Cheers).  How much interesting is going to happen in this show?
   My guess is they'll panic and bring in the rubber monsters (like Voyage
   to the Bottom of the Sea) before the first season is over.

As I said, just one of my feelings, so if you love this show (and who knows
I might love it too) feel free to save this message and call me on it when
it's a success.

Marc Colten

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 20:26:24 GMT
From: sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL: Emmy nominations!

It's Round Up the Usual Suspects Time:

Scott  - Best Actor
Dean  - Best Supporting Actor
Cam, Bob, and Ellen  - Art Direction 
Jon Koslowsky  - Editing
Michael Watkins  - Cinematography (Killin' Time)
Jean-Pierre Dorleac  - Costume Design (Lee Harvey Oswald)
Velton Ray Bunch  - Music (Lee Harvey Oswald)
Sound Editing  - Leap Between the States

No Best Drama, writing, or directing, though...grrr.

Sally Smith
(510)790-0608
sallylb@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 20:37:43 GMT
From: sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: QL: Emmy nominations!

sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith) writes:
Geez, I hate it when that happens. Got so excited I mis-typed a bit. So
here I am correcting myself!

>Cam, Bob, and Ellen - Art Direction 

for "Blood Moon" (of course!)

>Michael Watkins - Cinematography (Killin' Time)

Nope, wrong, it was for Trilogy Part I.

Best of luck to the whole gang and let's hope for a few awards to show the
NBC nozzles how wrong they were.

"Pinhead network executives are the exclusive intellectual property of NBC"
- - Jay Leno 7/21/93

Sally Smith
(510)790-0608
sallylb@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 20:51:01 GMT
From: sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: YIJC:Emmy nominations

We haven't forgotten Indy and neither has the Academy, to wit:

   Art direction, series: Gavin Bocquet, Keith Pain, Maggie Gray, ``The
Young Indiana Jones Chronicles: Vienna, 1908''.

 Cinematography, series: David Tattersall, ''The Young Indiana Jones
Chronicles``.

   Costume design, series: Peggy Farrell, ``The Young Indiana Jones
Chronicles''.

   Music composition, series, dramatic underscore: Joel McNeely, ``The
Young Indiana Jones Chronicles: Young Indiana Jones and the Scandal of
1920''; Laurence Rosenthal, ``The Young Indiana Jones Chronicles: Vienna,
1908''.

 Music direction: Joel McNeely, ''The Young Indiana Jones Chronicles: Young
Indiana Jones and the Mystery of the Blues``.
	
   Sound editing, series: Tom Bellfort, Larry Oatfield, Chris Scarabosio,
Michael Silvers, David Slusser, Tom Villano, Jamie Gelb-Forrester for ``The
Young Indiana Jones Chronicles: Somme, 1916''.

   Sound mixing, drama series: Carl Rudisill, Gary Summers, ``The Young
Indiana Jones Chronicles''.

Sally Smith
(510)790-0608
sallylb@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 21:28:20 GMT
From: eah4@po.cwru.edu (Elizabeth A. Hlabse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL: Scott's Letter to the Fans

June 14, 1993

TO THE FAITHFUL:

I have never written a fan letter before, but I can't think of a better
occasion for my first.  For this is a fan letter to all of you; all of the
wonderful, devoted believers.  Without you, we were nothing.  But with you,
hand in hand, we have taked the 'Leap around the world.

When we started this journey, I don't think that any of us realized the
power, potential, or scope of the 'Leap.  It all began very simply for me:

Two names: Don Bellisario and Quantum Leap
Two scenes: "Burna Shave" and "a little Ka-Ka"
Two actors: Scott and Dean

Incredibly, after four and a half years and ninety-seven hours, we are an
international phenomenon and a part of television history.

By all rights, we should never have made it past the first season.  But
thanks to you, you who rallied behind a new time slot and a wonderfully
perfect hour off television -- "The Color of Truth" -- the dream lived on.

Let it never be said that the fans of QUANTUM LEAP went quietly into the
night.  You scratched and kicked and wrote your fingers to the bone.  I
applaud you.

All television sereis (and I'm only talking about the sereis) come to an
end.  Don't let this chapter in the life of QUANTUM LEAP diminish all of
your other outstanding contributions and accomplishments.  (Not the least
of which was following us all around the prime-time schedule!)

To close, I would like to simply quote a lyric from one of my favorite
shows, The Roar of the Greasepaint, The Smell of the Crowd: "...this, my
friends, is only the beginning."

Until we meet again.

Keep on Leaping!

Scott Bakula

(dictated to Ziggy, but not read)

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 06:14:12 GMT
From: jad44314@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Janet A Dornhoff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Help save Forever Knight!!!

Once again, network execs are jeopardizing a great show, only this time, we
may be able to save it in spite of them!

For the past year, "Forever Knight", a vampire cop show, has been airing on
CBS latenight Tuesdays.  Thanks to David Letterman's moving into their time
slot, the series is going to try for first-run syndication, like
"Highlander" and "Star Trek".  After the roaring success of the appearance
of several cast members at Toronto Trek last weekend, and the great
interest in the show expressed there, I thought this newsgroup might be an
appropriate place to tell people how to help save this show.

If you've never seen the show, they'll be airing the first episode this
Tuesday, so it's a perfect time to get hooked without getting confused.
:-)

The best way to help right now, is to write or call your local syndie
station, whichever one shows Trek, Time Trax, Highlander, etc., and let
them know that there is interest out there.  The show is distributed by
Columbia Pictures Television, and produced by TriStar TV.  Be sure to
mention this in your letters and/or calls, so they know where to enquire.
The series can only go back into production for another season if enough
stations show an interest.

Another way to help is to express your support directly to the producers,
to convince them that the show is worth backing up and promoting.  If
you're part of an organized fan club, don't mention it in your letter, just
tell them you like the show and want to see it continue.  Send your letters
to:

James Parriott/Forever Knight   [Co-creator and Exec Producer]
Culver Studios
9336 West Washington Blvd
Building C, Room 209
Culver City, CA  90232

Columbia Pictures Television
1438 North Gower Street
Los Angeles, CA  90028-8394
(213) 460-7200

You can write to both addresses, and call the Columbia number, and count
more than once; they won't be comparing names or anything.  Thanks for your
time, and support!  Now, write!

[Disclaimer: I have nothing official to do with the producers or any fan
club - I just like the show and want to see it continue!]

Janet Dornhoff
jad44314@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 17:43:50 GMT
From: mi2914@ccub.wlv.ac.uk (A.S.Williams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: V

Does anyone have any news about a 'V' revival?  I know that Warner Bros.
were planning to revive 'V' last year and call it the next chapter or next
conflict, and that plans were dropped due to Deep Space 9 coming along.
They decided to do Babylon 5 instead.

But has anyone got any news on whether Warner have reconsidered, or if the
proposed novel based upon the new premise has been written.

Thanks.

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 21:25:54 GMT
From: da825@cleveland.freenet.edu (Richard N Kitchen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: When's the season premiere?

Does anybody know when we are going to see new episodes of Highlander?
Does anybody know if there are new episodes being shot?

Rick Kitchen                              
da825@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 22:35:31 GMT
From: ddoug@dl5000.bc.edu (Debra Douglass)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: When's the season premiere?

da825@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Richard N Kitchen) writes:
>Does anybody know when we are going to see new episodes of Highlander?
>Does anybody know if there are new episodes being shot?

Filming for next season started on July 12 and the new season starts the
week of September 27th (from Bill Reeves' episode guide).

Debbie Douglass
Institute for Space Research
Boston College
Bedford, MA
ddoug@dl5000.bc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 06:01:53 GMT
From: MANTEL@adcalc.fnal.gov (MANTEL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Star Trek NG fall series

I just caught the tail end of a news blurb about STNG.  It said something
about not shooting anymore new episodes and starting a new spinoff.  Did
someone else see this?  It was on CNN.  What is the scoop with regards to
this fall's new season?  Is it on?  What is going on? I feel like I am out
of touch with everthing.  Somebody please answer my pleas for information.

Jaime
mantel@adcalc.fnal.gov

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 20:27:34 GMT
From: eek2@po.cwru.edu (Eric E. Katz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Max Headroom

I read that Bravo acquired all 15 Max Headroom episodes to be shown on the
TV Too Good for TV anthology.  I checked my collection of Max Headroom
episodes, and I only have 13, but those were all that were aired, so 2
really lost episodes will be aired.  Does anyone know when Bravo plans on
showing this or if the Sci-fi Channel (which is not available to me) has
shown Max Headroom or those two episodes?

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Miscellaneous - Dystopian Futures (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 10:51:25 GMT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dystopian future movies

I would like to begin a discussion thread here (or perhaps even a mailing
list at some point) regarding what I call "dystopian future" SF movies/TV.
Lately I've become increasingly interested in them as a genre and would
like to compare and contrast (as we used to say in high school English)
with some other people.  I'm primarily interested in movies, though some TV
shows are relevant.

To be more precise, I'm interested in discussing movies which depict a
pessimistic, dark view of the future, particularly those which show
technology (especially computers and television) as having a strongly
negative impact on society, perhaps even controlling it.

Specifically, the movies I'm interested in here include:

Brazil                       (classic dystopian future movie)
Colossus: The Forbin Project (another classic)
Videodrome                   (I know, it's supposed to be horror, not SF)
THX-1138    
Bladerunner           (the setting more than the plot interests me here)
Logan's Run
Lawnmower Man
certain aspects of 2001: A Space Odyssey

Not to mention the TV series "Max Headroom" and "Wild Palms".  Additions to
this list are welcome.

Some seed questions to start off with: Some of these movies depict the
future as bright, antiseptic, or artless (THX-1138, Logan's Run, 2001, Wild
Palms) while others paint the picture as dark, dingy, decaying, and (in the
case of the collected works of Ridley Scott) rainy.  Why are such diametric
opposites used to express the same basic idea?  Why does it seem to me as
though there's a correlation between when the movie was made and which
method it uses - i.e.  late 60s movies tend toward the hospital decor while
70s/80s movies switch to the sewers and back alleys for decorating tips.

Is the distinction between movies which use the negative influence of
technology as a central theme (Videodrome, Lawnmower Man, Max Headroom)
versus movies which merely use such a society as a setting (THX-1138, Blade
Runner, and so on) an important one?  Or should they be considered
together?  A movie such as Star Wars would probably not be classified with
the rest of the movies I'm discussing, although IMO its vision of the
future (or is it the past?  Who cares) is very grim indeed.  Is this simply
because Star Wars has a "happy ending" and the rest don't?  Because its
protagonists are "good guys"?  (because it's George Lucas and not Ridley
Scott?)

Again, I welcome additions to the list - I probably left out a few I've
seen, and I'd like to see more.  In fact if anyone knows where I might find
a canonical list of movies in this category (if anyone else considers this
a category) I'd greatly appreciate it, since there are many things I want
to study about the entire class of movies including whether or not there
are detectable patterns to when they're made or released as compared to
economic and political conditions of the time.

Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 17:34:52 GMT
From: arthur@legba.ucd.ie (Arthur Green)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

>To be more precise, I'm interested in discussing movies which depict a
>pessimistic, dark view of the future, particularly those which show
>technology (especially computers and television) as having a strongly
>negative impact on society, perhaps even controlling it.
>
>Specifically, the movies I'm interested in here include:
>
>Brazil                       (classic dystopian future movie)

Future? The impression I got from Brazil was sort of 1950s on steroids.
It's more about repressive state control as about high-tech and its effects
on society. I think it's 1984 (the book/movie/TV program, not the calendar
year) with a distinctive Terry Gilliam slant on it.

>Some seed questions to start off with: Some of these movies depict the
>future as bright, antiseptic, or artless (THX-1138, Logan's Run, 2001,
>Wild Palms) while others paint the picture as dark, dingy, decaying, and
>(in the case of the collected works of Ridley Scott) rainy.  Why are such
>diametric opposites used to express the same basic idea?  Why does it seem
>to me as though there's a correlation between when the movie was made and
>which method it uses - i.e.  late 60s movies tend toward the hospital
>decor while 70s/80s movies switch to the sewers and back alleys for
>decorating tips.

IMHO there is a correlation. Mood in the 60s was much more positive than
lately. In SF (moveis and TV of the time, anyway) there's an expectation
that things are going to keep getting better and better, viz Star Trek's
happy human family on a clean spaceship. Some films touch on the flip side
of the shining future (Logan's Run, as far as I recall). When the 70s
arrived you had energy shortages, famine in the Third World (actually they
were always there, just that up until then very few people paid any
attention) and maybe in the US there was the post-Vietnam mood, although
I'm not in a position to comment - it's not my country.

One interesting sidenote is that you can see the same sort of change in
"mainstream" movies as well. I don't recall seeing many conspiracy and
cover-up thriller movies dating from the early 60s (I think the Parallax
View was released in the early 1970s - can anyone provide a firmer date?).
So maybe the trend isn't just in SF movies and TV shows.

To summarise (briefly), as the 70s and 80s drew on society in general
tended to lose whatever idealism it had, this trend possibly being enhanced
by events of the time; oil shortages, the discovery of what the government
was actually up to, the "start" of inflation.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jul 93 21:04:00 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

I'm surprised you didn't include any of the plethora of post-apocalypse
movies that sprung up in the wake of _The Road Warrior_. That movie and
_Mad Max_ are probably your best bets, though you should also probably
include _A Boy and His Dog_.

Other dystopian movies I would add would be.

_A Handmaid's Tale_ (which should provide a ton of literary criticism
		    for your discussion. Got to include feminism!
_1984_   'nuff said.
_THX1138_
_Farenheit 451_
  

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 17:13:36 GMT
From: sstelter@darwin.helios.nd.edu (steven stelter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

Has anybody mentioned "Freejack" yet?

Steve Stelter
sstelter@darwin.cc.nd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 18:27:22 GMT
From: carney@rocky.rational.com (Mike Carney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

Or how about "Split Second"?

Michael D. Carney
Santa Clara, CA
carney@rational.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 23:35:26 GMT
From: eek2@po.cwru.edu (Eric E. Katz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

I'd like a dystopian future mailing list.  I'm also interested in the
genre.  I've seen all the Max Headroom episodes and Wild Palms a couple of
times.  What's really distinctive in those two is the mixing of eras.  In
Max Headroom, there are more than a couple of 20s-30s objects.  Every car
is a Studebaker, and the keyboard of the computer is an old typewriter.
Wild Palms had 60s cars as well as 60s music and references (The Manson
reference was great, Revolution #9 on the wall instead of Helter Skelter
although I saw that from a mile away).  Max Headroom is very dark (Ridley
Scott style) while Wild Palms has a fake brilliance.  Both of the shows
have a place where law enforcement is minimal, in Max Headroom, The
Fringes, in WP, The WilderZone.  I don't know about any of the similarities
in the movies, except Bladerunner which seemed to me to have a detective
story type narration which made the movie seem cheap.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jul 93 05:21:47 GMT
From: conde@rintintin.colorado.edu (Mike Conde)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott) writes:
>Some seed questions to start off with: Some of these movies depict the
>future as bright, antiseptic, or artless (THX-1138, Logan's Run, 2001,
>Wild Palms) while others paint the picture as dark, dingy, decaying, and
>(in the case of the collected works of Ridley Scott) rainy.  Why are such
>diametric opposites used to express the same basic idea?  Why does it seem
>to me as though there's a correlation between when the movie was made and
>which method it uses - i.e.  late 60s movies tend toward the hospital
>decor while 70s/80s movies switch to the sewers and back alleys for
>decorating tips.

   My shot in the dark: Perhaps in the 60's, fear of technology took the
form of either mad scientists, or a future in which everything was
controlled or influenced by technology.  Since at that point, many of the
modern conveniences being introduced into regular households had a clean,
almost sterile look and feel to them, IMHO, I wonder if that idea was
extended to the entire world of the future for dystopian fiction.  Take for
example the original Star Trek series.  The Enterprise then was all blue
metal, with no decoration.  I imagine the vision of future space travel
shown is simple since the idea of how interstellar travel might work was
simple at that point as well, at least to the general public.
   
   By the 80's/90's, we are now used to the prevalence of machines, but we
have seen that they can't clean up our problems for us.  Many of the modern
dystopian visions seem to be made up of technology that has failed to
improve our condition, or has generated a lot of waste in the process.
Bladerunner is the classic example of this.  The depiction of LA as an
industrial sewer points directly to fears of ecological destruction by
modern technology.

   An interesting contrast is to see how our pop culture visions of the
future have changed in a couple of decades.  The Enterprise-D had a group
of interior designers on its creative team: Life in Federation space is now
much more like LIFE, and not some exotic image of technological ritual.
Notice also how the imagery in 2010 was much less sterile, with a more
sophisticated feel to the ships.  These are the visions of the future that
are based upon the assumption that our technological dependence will
ultimately be an improvement to the human condition, whereas dystopian
imagery shows the exact opposite.

>Again, I welcome additions to the list - I probably left out a few I've
>seen, and I'd like to see more.

   Try Akira, an animated film made in Japan.  Nausicaa, another Japanese
animated film (also known as (gag!) Warriors of the Wind) also has a dim
view of the future, albeit a distant one.

conde@rtt.colorado.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 07:07:29 GMT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

arthur@legba.ucd.ie (Arthur Green) writes:
>>To be more precise, I'm interested in discussing movies which depict a
>>pessimistic, dark view of the future, particularly those which show
>>technology (especially computers and television) as having a strongly
>>negative impact on society, perhaps even controlling it.
[...]
>Future? The impression I got from Brazil was sort of 1950s on steroids.
>It's more about repressive state control as about high-tech and its
>effects on society. I think it's 1984 (the book/movie/TV program, not the
>calendar year) with a distinctive Terry Gilliam slant on it.

It is perhaps not set in the future in typical SF style, but it is
definitely not the past.  I've heard it described as "retro-future" which
is apparently a term translated from the French.  It showed a contemporary
level of technological development (computers, appliances) in a different
guise, as though you took a step back 30 years and then came forward again
in a different direction.  The set designers of Max Headroom pointed this
out in an article I read where they cited Brazil as an influence for them.
(Brazil's influence on the sets of MH is pretty obvious actually)
 
>IMHO there is a correlation. Mood in the 60s was much more positive than
>latterly. In SF (moveis and TV of the time, anyway) there's an expectation
>that things are going to keep getting better and better, viz Star Trek's
>happy human family on a clean spaceship. Some films touch on the flip side
>of the shining future (Logan's Run, as far as I recall). When the 70s
>arrived you had energy shortages, famine in the Third World (actually they

This is roughly along the lines I was thinking, but I wasn't sure.  Most of
the movies on my list are either 60's/early 70s or 80s/very late 70s.  So
there are 5-8 years during which there aren't many movies I know of to draw
conclusions from.  The sample size, overall, is too small to be sure, in
other words.

For example, Silent Running, a very good film (not on my list because the
bad guys are the government rather than machines, and society in general is
inferred rather than shown), was made in I think 1971, and shows a pretty
clean and organized ship environment despite an extraordinarily pessimistic
and grim view of the future.  And I can't offhand think of many more
examples of the genre until the early 80s arrived with Videodrome.  (I
don't count Alien for similar reasons - the bad guy is the alien, the movie
is about survival, and society is barely hinted at much less a part of the
story).

There was one movie I sort of watched while trying to sleep in a SF
convention video room - it starred Dennis Hopper as a guy flying around in
a WWII surplus bomber, broadcasting something over the radio waves for some
reason.  His crew were always having to crawl out on the wings (in full
flight) to fix things or fly down on jetpacks to pick up food.  Or
something.  It was really weird, mostly because I was trying to sleep
rather than watch the movie but, it might be an example of what I'm talking
about.
 
>One interesting sidenote is that you can see the same sort of change in
>"mainstream" movies as well. I don't recall seeing many conspiracy and
[...]
>So maybe the trend isn't just in SF movies and TV shows.

This is a very interesting point.  I'm not an overall movie buff in the
traditional sense of the word; I haven't seen a vast quantity of movies and
I don't specifically remember many of those I have seen (plus the fact that
the ones I go to see just for enjoyment I don't analyze in the way I do
these movies).
 
>To summarise (briefly), as the 70s and 80s drew on society in general
>tended to lose whatever idealism it had, this trend possibly being
>enhanced by

This is more of a cyclical thing, though, I think.  I'd imagine things will
start to swing back the other direction sooner or later (probably sooner).
This isn't the group to discuss overall attitudes in the American
population at a given time, but part of what I'm trying to discuss involves
whether or not there's a consistent influence on these movies from the
prevailing attitude.

Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 07:23:57 GMT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

eek2@po.CWRU.Edu (Eric E. Katz) writes:
>I'd like a dystopian future mailing list.  

Well, if things keep going, we'll see...

>I'm also interested in the genre.  I've seen all the Max Headroom eps and
>Wild Palms a couple of times.  What's really distinctive in those two is
>the mixing of eras.  In Max Headroom, there are more than a couple of
>20s-30s objects.  Every car is a Studebaker, and the keyboard of the
>computer is an old typewriter.  Wild Palms had 60s cars as well as 60s
>music and references (The Manson reference was great,

This is a recurring theme (done also in Brazil for example) and is, I
think, more a point of style than a symbolic reference.  It does lend a
flair to the setting, even for those of us who never lived in the 50s.

>saw that from a mile away).  Max Headroom is very dark (Ridley Scott
>style) while Wild Palms has a fake brilliance.  

Wild Palms is almost entirely visual, as I've said.  It makes heavy use of
color - it almost overwhelms the rest of the movie.  By contrast, your
average Ridley Scott film uses light in monochromatic settings.  (And by
contrast to that, Terry Gilliam uses darkness.  A subtle distinction
perhaps but it's inescapable to me) Max Headroom was simply dingy and
run-down rather than actually dark all the time.  Remember the times they'd
show Edison's or Theora's apartment - part of the underlying theme of such
settings is usually the disappearance of the middle class, highlighting the
differences between the haves and have-nots.

>Both of the shows have a place where law enforcement is minimal, in Max
>Headroom, The Fringes, in WP, The WilderZone.  I don't know about

Interesting parallel, though it's probably simply a case of borderline
plagiarism...

>any of the similarities in the movies, except Bladerunner which seemed to
>me to have a detective story type narration which made the movie seem
>cheap.

Boy, you've let yourself in for it here...  

Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 8 Jul 93 03:18:14 GMT
From: rjk@world.std.com (Robert J. Kolker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

Did anyone include RUNNING MAN in the list of dystopian future plots for
movies?

The motto of the dystopian tale is - We have seen the future, and it is
grundgy.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jul 93 13:30:08 GMT
From: attfield@brspva (Wonko the Sane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

What about _RoboCop_ for a pessimistic future-projection?
And there's always _Metropolis_...

conde@rintintin.Colorado.EDU (Mike Conde) writes: 
[stuff deleted]
> Many of the modern dystopian visions seem to be made up of technology
> that has failed to improve our condition, or has generated a lot of waste
> in the process.  Blade Runner is the classic example of this.

  A point in most of the dark future-view films mentioned seems to be an
attitude of disillusionment with technology as a panacea for all
humankind's ills - an attack on the assumption that increasing
sophistication must ipso facto lead to a better lifestyle (a view that
seems to have been pushed in the (50/60s?) with the promise of free
electricity from the ZETA project, etc.). Films like Bladerunner emphasise
that the divisions in society can be enhanced rather than destroyed by
progress (all those that can afford and are able to leave Earth for a new
life, leaving the 'dregs' of society in some sort of a global ghetto).
  However, I don't think that in general these dystopian films are about
the *evils* of technology itself, but rather the fact that our inability to
cope with the implications of it may lead to more problems than it solves
(exceptions being made for the Terminator and similar, of course).
Sophistication leads to increasing possibilities, both for good and evil,
and I think that the dystopian view is rather more honest than any Utopian
one in still recognising that human nature doesn't suddenly change for the
better just because it's given a few more gadgets to play with.

Chris Attfield
School of Chemistry
University of Bristol
ATTFIELD@siva.bris.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 01:57:14 GMT
From: eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

 I haven't seen mentioned :

A Boy and His Dog.
Damnation Alley
1984 
The Time Machine
The Hand Maidens Tale
Cherry 2000
Mad Max I through III
On the Beach
Back to the Future II (in the alternate present)
Planet of the Apes & sequels

Okay Now how about the other extreme anyone have a good list of Utopian
Movies?

Curt

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 03:51:29 GMT
From: neville@fawlty.towers.oz.au (Neville Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

Another good sci-fi flick set in a dark society of sorts is "Outland"
starring Sean Connery.

I'm not sure dystopian is the correct way to describe some of these movies.
A dystopian society is one of decay, death, and misery (and miserable rainy
polluted days like in Bladerunner).  You can't really describe THX, 2001,
etc. as being visions of dystopian societies. Rather, THX is more a warning
against what a utopian society could be like if we extrapolate certain
ideas about government control and the well being of citizens as envisioned
by some people.

(Gee, I feel like I'm writing a uni essay. In fact, I did write an essay at
uni about this very subject comparing the futures depicted in Bladerunner
and Outland.)

Neville Smith.
neville@fawlty.towers.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jul 93 14:23:10 GMT
From: heath@delta.cs.fsu.edu (Tal Heath)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

>Okay Now how about the other extreme anyone have a good list of
>Utopian Movies?

2001 (Anywhere that four minute phonecalls from outerspace are only $1.70
      has to be paradise)
Star Trek (The whole future era is very idealistic)

It seems that Hollywood really likes to make films with very depressing
views of the future.

Tal

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 02:28:43 GMT
From: sl9b4@cc.usu.edu (Deep Six)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

Here are some that I haven't seen mentioned yet:

The Abyss (?)
Batman & Batman Returns (?)
Buckaroo Banzai (?)
Circuitry Man
A Clockwork Orange
Escape From New York
Predator & Predator II (?)
Repo Man
Runaway

The ones with the (?) are sort of marginal in their association with the
dystopian theme, but IMO share a lot of the imagery and feel of the genre.
Also, I realize that lots of these movies are pretty bad, but we're looking
for movies with themes in common, not quality, right?

Oh and, put me on the list if and when there is one.

Chadd VanZanten
SL9B4@CC.USU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jul 93 23:15:58 GMT
From: an030@cleveland.freenet.edu (Broward Horne)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

   ' The Ravagers '.   Sorry, couldn't resist this one. :)

   And 'Cyborg' :)

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 06:24:25 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

an030@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Broward Horne) writes:
>   ' The Ravagers '.   Sorry, couldn't resist this one. :)

>   And 'Cyborg' :)

I've got a worse one:

Lou Ferigno in _Desert Warrior_.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 03:08:35 GMT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

Info - so far, several movies have been suggested, including "Farenheit
451" (haven't seen this movie, too long since I read the story), The
Running Man, Soylent Green (good suggestion - should've been in the first
list), and "A Boy and his Dog" (which I tend to think of as more of a
comedy, at least for the ending...)

It would seem that Soylent Green contradicts one of my premises that
60s/70s SF movies are all nice and shiny clean.  Comments?
 
conde@rintintin.Colorado.EDU (Mike Conde) writes:
>   My shot in the dark: Perhaps in the 60's, fear of technology took the
>form of either mad scientists, or a future in which everything was
>controlled or influenced by technology.  Since at that point, many of the

Possibly.  I wonder whether or not it goes deeper than that, though.  I
don't want to get into a discussion about whether the movie industry reacts
to such sociological trends or causes them, but your suggestion strikes me
as too simple an answer.

>Take for example the original Star Trek series.  The Enterprise then was
>all blue metal, with no decoration.  I imagine the vision of future space
>travel

It was more of a military ship than the TNG Enterprise you compare it to,
though, which carried families and kids.  Also the set design budget was
lower...

>dystopian visions seem to be made up of technology that has failed to
>improve our condition, or has generated a lot of waste in the process.

This is a possibility.  You're saying it's an overall disenchantment with
technology; an event which apparently occurred sometime in the mid 70s.
I'll buy this for the sake of argument.  The geometric rate of improvement
in computers has jaded us to the novelty of it all (no front-page headline,
this) and we no longer hold it in reverence.  What I wonder is, if this is
true, why hasn't it affected this dystopian-SF genre even more?  What I'm
saying here is that we can point to examples of these anti-technology
movies from before and after this supposed turning point, and so far, there
seems to be a pretty clear dividing line.  Your idea explains why the
approach differs but not why the goal is the same, if you follow.  Though
perhaps it doesn't have to.
 
>have changed in a couple of decades.  The Enterprise-D had a group of
>interior designers on its creative team: Life in Federation space is now
>much more like LIFE, and not some exotic image of technological ritual.

Well, it's more like what the obviously 30-something designers on the TNG
crew thought life should be (pardon my 20-something viewpoint which at
times borders on anti-yuppie-ism).

>Notice also how the imagery in 2010 was much less sterile, with a more
>sophisticated feel to the ships.  These are the visions of the future that
>are based upon the assumption that our technological dependence will
>ultimately be an improvement to the human condition, whereas dystopian
>imagery shows the exact opposite.

Yes, but I would hesitate to ascribe the subtlety to the makers of 2010
that I would to Kubrick, who could and did make the very wall coloring part
of the symbolism... 2010 was probably a more realistic view of what a
manned Jupiter mission would look like (cramped, mainly) but it was heavily
colored by the real-world political climate of the time, with detrimental
results.  (and it also contained some of the most pathetically blatant
product placement scenes I've ever had to pay to sit through)
 
>   Try Akira, an animated film made in Japan.  Nausicaa, another Japanese

I've never seen this - I guess I need to expand my definition of SF to
include animation.  Sorry, anime.

Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jul 93 03:23:24 GMT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

attfield@brspva (Wonko the Sane) writes:
>What about _RoboCop_ for a pessimistic future-projection?

Robocop was an action movie first and anything else second.  It had few, if
any, original ideas in its admittedly dystopian depiction of future
society.  I saw it because I like Peter Weller (Buckaroo!), mainly.  It was
OK.

>And there's always _Metropolis_...

Interesting point.  I've seen parts of this but not the whole thing.

Also, someone pointed out that _1984_ is another possibility.  I don't tend
to think of this as SF but it certainly was at the time it was written, and
should be considered.

>  A point in most of the dark future-view films mentioned seems to be an
>attitude of disillusionment with technology as a panacea for all
>humankind's ills - an attack on the assumption that increasing
>sophistication must ipso facto lead to a better lifestyle (a view that

I believe this was implicit in my initial post... 

>electricity from the ZETA project, etc.). Films like Bladerunner emphasise
>that the divisions in society can be enhanced rather than destroyed by

Max Headroom made this point pretty well.  You never saw anything that
resembled a middle-class citizen in either one.

>  However, I don't think that in general these dystopian films are about
>the *evils* of technology itself, but rather the fact that our inability
>to cope with the implications of it may lead to more problems than it
>solves (exceptions being made for the Terminator and similar, of course).

You're making the point that it's not technology which is bad, but the uses
that people put it to - this happens to be part of a fundamental belief of
mine (basically, that every problem in the world is caused by people in one
way or another).  But I don't see these movies as explicitly saying this.
I see them saying that technology itself is bad, or at least, not making
the above distinction between a machine or tool and the person owning/using
it.
 
Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jul 93 22:39:43 GMT
From: bilkei@scorch.apana.org.au (Bill Keir)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

I'll tell you one thing, SF movies that are upbeat are more popular at the
box-office, and therefore with the studio heads, and therefore more of them
get made.
 
Glancing down the list of "All Time SF Rental Champs" (as at 1984, based on
Variety's figures), the highest ranking film with even a *hint* of a dark
future is Alien, at #9. As for a dystopian future featuring a technology
impacting negatively on society, it's between #21 2001 (only parts of, as
you say), and Bladerunner at #34. Others to make the list that may be
eligible include Westworld (#74), Halloween III (also #74), Futureworld
(#108) and The Stepford Wives (#108 also).
 
I'm not sure if you would count parts of Terminator and its sequel as
eligible or not; perhaps a film set entirely in that future world under
Skynet would qualify?
 
Perhaps the mood of the film is a useful criteria for helping to
distinguish whether or not a film belongs on the list. Star Wars, for
instance has a light, happy mood, for all its melodramatic villains and
threats. Suffering or death in Star Wars is presented *very* differently to
such depictions in, say, Bladerunner or Videodrome. The tones are
different, and no matter how grim the deathstar blowing up a planet is, the
film itself does not help us feel it - the reaction is mainly one of
indigestion from Obi-Wan. As the drinking game points out, a single Ewok'd
death is given more attention. Compare the death of a whole planet in Star
Wars to, say, the death of Daryl Hannah in Bladerunner. Which evokes awe
and sorrow in the audience more?
 
As for other films for the list (your mileage may vary), what about, um,
Zardoz, or Cronenberg's The Fly? 1984, of course. Whew! Dystopias (of
whatever particular flavour) are certainly much more common in *written*
sf. Maybe the downbeat films just don't get made, because the cinema
audience would rather see Return of the Jedi than, say, Stand on Zanzibar.
 
As to the equivalence of antiseptic, bright, artless futures and dark,
dingy, decaying ones, I think the key congruence here is the concept of
decay, and to what degree it is represented metaphorically. The cities of ,
say, Blade Runner are obviously in physical decay, as opposed to the
spotless gleaming bubblecity of Logan's Run. But in Logan's Run the decay
is apparent in the morals of "the system" (as in, "you can't beat the -").
Think of it as two sides of the same coin of decay - the Eloi and the
Morlocks.
 
Trends in films reflect not only the time and society that produced them,
but also often react against previous trends. There is an argument that
vampire films are more popular when society is anxious about sexual
diseases, as vampirism=sex=disease=death. Vampires were in popular films a
lot more in the 60s and the 80s than they were in the 50s or 80s.  Perhaps
the depiction of the unpleasant future is linked to what society sees as
presentday disturbing trends eg in the 60s, too much regimentation, in the
70s too much pollution?
 
The distinction between negative technological influence as a central theme
vs as a setting is obviously the box office receipts! Blade Runner did
immensely better business than Videodrome. The mass of moviegoers do not
like films to make them think, they prefer rollercoaster rides and
westerns-in-space.
 
As for economic patterns, think about what sort of sf was popular in
cinemas during the 30s - yep, Flash Gordon and Buck Rogers. Star Wars is
the modern equivalent, and I expect that when the first three episodes of
this space-opera-to-end-the-century-on hit the screens, they'll outsell the
existing three.
  
Bill Keir
bilkei@scorch.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 03:26:38 GMT
From: mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian future movies

bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott) writes:
>Possibly.  I wonder whether or not it goes deeper than that, though.  I
>don't want to get into a discussion about whether the movie industry
>reacts to such sociological trends or causes them, but your suggestion
>strikes me as too simple an answer.

I think that the movie industry targets our fears for maximum impact, and
box office as a result. Now that biotech is starting to turn up more and
more, we have _Jurassic Park_ showing us biotech out of control.

>This is a possibility.  You're saying it's an overall disenchantment with
>technology; an event which apparently occurred sometime in the mid 70s.
>I'll buy this for the sake of argument.  

The disenchantment with technology has been around for a long time, it just
keeps getting stronger over time. The roots of it go back to the
development of the atomic bomb. Thanks to the marvels of science, we can
now reduce the planet to a cinderblock. From that point on, science wasn't
all better and brighter. As massive computers came out, which all these big
businesses and governments relied upon, people got more nervous. As this
high tech trickled downwards, the apprehensions rose. There really isn't
all that much of a turning point per se, just more like rising
apprehension. Even movies like _Star Wars_ had some subtle anti-tech bias
in them. (Actually, on recollection, not so subtle)
 
Scientists are bringing out all this technology without care for the social
consequences, the people see. (Actually, to be fair to the scientists, no
one can fortell the social consequences most of the time) They're not
solving the problems we want solved like the ozone layer and AIDS, and
technology is causing more and more problems every day.  The SF movies
reflect that feeling.

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
mfterman@pucc.bitnet
anonymus+5565@charcoal.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Miscellaneous - Pseudonyms (11 msgs) & Galactic Conflict &
                        Walter Koenig Has Heart Attack (2 msgs) &
                        Jurassic Park Merchandising & 
                        Live Role-Playing & 
                        Cross-Species Adoption (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 16:58:43 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: pseudonyms

Just how common are pseudonyms today in science fiction?

I know that back in the 40's and 50's, many of the writers used pen names,
for example Heinlein, Kuttner, Cordwainder Smith (not real name), Leinster
(not real name), and Campbell all used false names on much of their
writing.

I heard someone last Saturday mention some romance writer (whose name I
don't recall) who had crossed over into science fiction, using a different
name than previously, and in fact she had used 3 or 4 pen names in her
romance books.  She had so many names because she was writing her books too
quickly to be sold otherwise.

I've heard that Donaldson has a different name when he writes mysteries,
and I'm not even sure that Donaldson is his real name.

Could somebody tell me how common pseudonyms are today in science fiction,
and list all the examples they know?

If it turns out that some of my favorite authors have alternative names, I
will search out these pen names, and spend money on books which would not
normally attract me.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jul 93 20:48:05 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU writes:
>Could somebody tell me how common pseudonyms are today in science fiction,
>and list all the examples they know?

_Who's Hugh_, compiled by Roger Robinson, published by Beccon Publications
(a British small/fan press) is an extremely complete listing of SF
pseudonyms.  It may be available from better SF dealers in the US.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 07:44:10 GMT
From: charless@ruddles.london.sco.com (Charles Stross)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

Pseudonyms are generally used for two reasons: to conceal a writer's
identity, or to enable a writer to avoid being pegged in one genre by the
audience. They range from the transparent (Iain M. Banks writes SF; Iain
Banks writes weirdo mainstream - they are in fact the same person ;-) to
the obscure. Alice Sheldon wrote SF under the pseudonym James Tiptree Jr,
and also (I believe) as Racoona Sheldon, to conceal her identity; an
earlier career in the intelligence services made it unwise for her to use
her own name. Other contemporary examples I can think of include Paul
Barnett, who uses the pseudonym John Grant for his more shlocky writing,
Gwynneth Jones, who writes young adult books as Ann Halam and SF under her
own name, Kim Newman (whose dark penny-dreadful alter-ego Jack Yeovil
outsells his "own" work), and Thomas Pynchon (who is almost certainly a
pseudonym, being so famously reclusive that nobody knows who or what he (or
she) looks like).

This is just off the top of my head, with a UK-centric spin to it. But
there's a small press publication you want to try and find, called WHO'S
HUGH. It's a directory of SF writers pseudonyms and real identities. I saw
a copy in Forbidden Planet, in London; you'll probably have to go to a
specialist outlet to locate a copy, but if you can find it it should
satisfy your curiosity. It's also worth noting that the new SF Enyclopaedia
does a fairly good job of cross-referencing pseudonyms with real
identities.

Charlie Stross
charless@scol.sco.com
charlie@antipope.demon.co.uk 

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 12:25:36 GMT
From: lindgren@sics.se (Thomas Lindgren)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

charless@ruddles.london.sco.COM (Charles Stross) writes:
>Thomas Pynchon (who is almost certainly a pseudonym, being so famously
>reclusive that nobody knows who or what he (or she) looks like).

Pynchon is not a pseudonym as far as I know. His full name is Thomas
Ruggles Pynchon, and he attended ... uh, Princeton, I think, with high
grades. There is at least one photo of him, in a yearbook from Princeton
(?). I think he is in his sixties by now. His friends are instructed not to
tell enquiring minds anything about him. I think he might have been in the
Navy for a while as well (which shows in both V. and his short stories).

I got all this from reading and faintly remembering biographical data from
some criticism of Pynchon, published in the 70:s. Sorry about any errors.

Thomas Lindgren
UPMAIL
thomasl@csd.uu.se
lindgren@sics.se

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 13:18:48 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

charless@ruddles.london.sco.COM (Charles Stross) writes:
>Thomas Pynchon (who is almost certainly a pseudonym, being so famously
>reclusive that nobody knows who or what he (or she) looks like).

Is that the sound of chains being yanked I hear?  Pynchon is definitely not
a pseudonym (his life is pretty well-documented up to a certain point, we
know his family history, we have a couple pre-fame pictures, college
transcripts, Mrs. Nabokov remembered him from Vladimir's classes, etc.),
though I wouldn't be surprised if he *had* a pseudonym he used now and
then.

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 13:20:30 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

lindgren@sics.se (Thomas Lindgren) writes:
>Pynchon is not a pseudonym as far as I know. His full name is Thomas
>Ruggles Pynchon, and he attended ... uh, Princeton, I think, with high
>grades.

Cornell.  Took engineering, but may have switched to English, I forget.

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 14:38:34 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

In case anyone cares, Stephen Donaldson has published a mystery series
under the pseudonym Reed Stephenson (or Stevenson, I forget).

I think Lester del Rey wins the prize for most psuedonyms used in a career,
with about 7 or 8.  Most of them had two-word last names, like his own.

Lots of academics use pseudonyms to write sf because they think (rightly,
in many cases) that a career in sf will lower them in the eyes of their
professional colleagues.  I thought this was the case with Tiptree/Sheldon
as well.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor, Del Rey Books
201 E. 50th St.
NY, NY   10022
ekh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 14:43:35 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  pseudonyms

Let's see ... Brian Stableford has written a few fantasies as `Brian
Craig', and John Brosnan's alter ego `Harry Adam Knight' is probably better
known than he is.

Ross Smith
Wanganui, New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jul 93 21:23:41 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>I think Lester del Rey wins the prize for most psuedonyms used in a
>career, with about 7 or 8.  Most of them had two-word last names, like his
>own.

I have to guess Harriet Stratemeyer, myself: Victor Appleton, Carolyn
Keene, Franklin W. Dixon, and god knows how many others.

That is, if you believe she wrote any of that stuff.

How about Robert Silverberg?  Surely he didn't write under his own name in
some of his more, er, indelicate works.

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 09:18:49 GMT
From: tim@smof.demon.co.uk (Tim Illingworth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

ekh@panix.com writes:
>I think Lester del Rey wins the prize for most psuedonyms used in a
>career, with about 7 or 8.

I had a word with Roger Robinson (compiler of _Who's Hugh?_) and he
reckoned that the author with the most SF pseudonyms is (surprise!) R L
Fanthorpe, with about 55.  There are plenty of authors with over 40.

Tim Illingworth
Chessington, Surrey, UK
tim@smof.demon.co.uk   
timill@cix.compulink.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 21:06:42 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: pseudonyms

rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
>ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>>I think Lester del Rey wins the prize for most psuedonyms used in a
>>career
>
>I have to guess Harriet Stratemeyer, myself: Victor Appleton, Carolyn
>Keene, Franklin W. Dixon, and god knows how many others.

Actually, Mike Resnick admits to a list of pen names that probably hits
three digits. He won't say what they are, though, since most of them were
from his days writing porn, and he doesn't want people like me tracking
them down and embarrassing him with them. I have enough fun with REDBEARD,
though.

To get back to the original question for a second, though, from what I can
see, very little of today's SF/Fantasy is published under pseudonyms. Maybe
as little as 1%, almost definitely under 5%. It's not a significant thing
(I'm ignoring pen-names that are really variations of the real name, like
Mike Kube-McDowell or C.J. Cherryh in this, since those aren't attempts at
hiding authorship, but distinguishing one author from another (i.e. there
can really only be one Mike McDowell or Carolyn Cherry in the publishing
world, or folks get confused. Heck, folks STILL get confused).

As to creating lists, I know of a number of pseudonyms out there, but my
general policy is that if the author isn't telling, neither will I, partly
because there are many times good reasons for the name, and partly because
I know how I'd react if someone did it to me....

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 09:16:41 GMT
From: derek@watertek.csir.co.za (Derek Hohls)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Books on: Galactic societies in conflict

I'm looking for references to books covering the topic of "Galactic
Societies in Conflict".  'Conflict' does not necessarily mean 'military':
it could include political (e.g. a 'cold war' type situation) or economic.
'Galactic' does _not_have to include the whole galaxy (Gordon Dickson's
'Childe Worlde' cycle describes a smallish galactic society.  The topic
does not have to be the main focus of the book; but should be described in
enough detail to understand the workings of the societies and their
conflicts.

Any book titles, with authors (and possibly publishers, and a short
description of the main aspects of the book) would be welcome.

Thanks.

Derek
PO Box 395
Pretoria, 0001
dhohls@watertek.csir.co.za

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 22:16:08 GMT
From: d-thiel@uiuc.edu (David Thiel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TREK: Walter Koenig heart attack

Clarinet just posted that Walter Koenig (STAR TREK's Pavel Chekov) has been
hospitalized in fair condition following a heart attack today. The report
was filed out of Chicago. It said that he suffered chest pains while
attending a convention this weekend. That's all the detail it offered.

David Thiel
d-thiel@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 19:29:56 GMT
From: rhardcor@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Randy Hardcorn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: TREK: Walter Koenig heart attack

Hello all,

  I was at the said convention where Walter, along with Jimmy Doohan,
Nichelle Nichols, Grace Lee Whitney, and Bruce Hyde were their guests.
Walter was able to speak on Saturday, but near the end of his talk, he
started to feel bad.  After he spoke, he joined Grace and Bruce for
autographs.  Luckily, I was aware of where the line was starting, and was
8th in line for their autographs. As the line started, he was at the table
with the others, but then got up, and hurredly walked down the line, so as
to get as many people as possible. From what I understand from the security
team, who I know most of, they said he felt really ill, and left the line
early. About half of the people didn't get his autograph because he left
early. I am very lucky that I got mine...

Hope he gets well soon!

Randy

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 01:24:13 GMT
From: stephen_benson@mailgate.abare.gov.au ("Stephen Benson")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jurassic Park : the merchandise

Sorry to restart this thread, BUT what sort of merchandise is appearing in
the US? I went shopping yesterday with my 4 year old son for a toy. In the
local K-Mart we found a relatively innocous Transformer. Next to it were
some JP toys (authorized) that I considered not terribly suitable for
children. The worst was a Nedry doll with an arm that rips off to show
"Dino damage", another was a set of collectors cards including one titled
"Spitter Dinner" featuring someone getting a glop of poison in the eye from
a dino. Please note I haven't seen the movie, it's not released in Oz yet,
just read the book.

I'm not hugely offeneded by this in principle as a lot of kid's toys are
gruesome these days, but what does get me is Lucas condoning that sort of
merchandise when I've heard him being quoted as saying he wouldn't let his
own younger kids see the movie. My main concern is this sort of thing
putting off kids who are into dinosaurs. My four year old is a dino freak
and I'm concerned what a flood of this sort of toy will do to that love of
Dinos, especially as he won't be seeing the movie for a few years for the
above reason. Comments please?

Stephen Benson
Systems Librarian
Australian Bureau of Agricultural and Resource Economics Library
GPO Box 1563
Canberra ACT 2601
STEPHEN_BENSON@MAILGATE.ABARE.GOV.AU

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jul 93 22:12:26 GMT
From: LSONKO@pearl.tufts.edu (GADLING CHIMERAN?)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Near NYC: NERO LARP events starting Aug 7!

NERO is proud to announce that our new chapter in the New York area will be
having it's first Adventure/training days on the weekend of August 7 and 8.

We are also having a full adventure day/ Faire on Aug 28 and 29.

Also scheduled are Full adventure weekends (constant 'in game' play time
from Fri-Sun!)  Sept 17-19, Oct 8-10, Oct 29-31

"Tell me about NERO."  NERO is a live action fantasy roleplaying game that
blends elements of the Robin Hood legend, Lord of the Rings, and King
Arthur tales.  It started in the late '80s in the Boston area, expanding
exponentially over the past few years.  Right now the Boston chapter has
more than 1,500 members.  Usually 200-400 people show up at each Adventure
weekend which consists of =constant= play time from Friday afternoon until
Sunday afternoon!  Our first adventure weekend will be Sept 17-19.  NERO's
gaming system is designed to allow little supervision of the players so
that action is always taking place, even without Marshalls (our GM's)
present.  It is set in a Medieval atmosphere and proper costuming is
encouraged but not required.  Our world is a monarchy with nobility, with
good and evil battling at all levels.  There are sword fights with boffer
weapons, skills like trap disarming where your actual ability with scissors
and tools is all that keeps you alive, and magic spells thrown with "spell
packets"; if you incant the spell properly (i.e. "I call forth a Flame
bolt!") and hit the target with the spell packet, the spell works.  If you
miss with either, the spell fails!

"How can I actually see all this craziness first hand without forking out
loads of cash?"

Come to our Adventure/Training days!  Come see us Aug 7 or 8!!

The training day is totally free.  We will have question and answer
sessions, fighting practice, lockpicking demoonstrations, weapon making
demonstrations and merchants will be selling costumes.  If you would like
to go on a short adventure, bring $5 and your imagination!

To go on the Adventure, you must become a member.  This is $30, but if you
are unhappy with NERO Ashbury in any way, you can get a money back refund!

For more info about NERO, you can: email Lsonko@pearl.tufts.edu, call NERO
at (718)748-0958 or write to us at: (note that this is only a mailing
address) NERO 9221 5th Ave, Suite 150 Brooklyn, NY 11209

If you'd just like to show up at any of our Adventure days: Aug 7-8, and
Aug 28-29 here are the directions:

The Adventures are at Springside Farm.  Take 287 (in New Jersey) to 78 west
(Lebanon exit).  At the bottom of the exit, turn right at the traffic light
onto 22 west.  Go one more traffic light and turn left onto Petticoat lane.
Go about 1/4 a mile and turn left onto East Main Street.  Stay on East Main
Street for about a mile and the Farm is on the right.  We will put signs up
to help you find us!

See you there!

Lee Sonko
lsonko@pearl.tufts.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 01:13:18 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: cross-species adoption

I'm looking for stories about humans raised as nonhumans, or nonhumans
raised as humans.

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 01:50:43 GMT
From: levine@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Lenore Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>I'm looking for stories about humans raised as nonhumans, or nonhumans
>raised as humans.

Dorothy Heydt's son just did such a story, in the latest collection of
Darkover stories. It's about a nonhuman boy raised by Free Amazons.

The story is really heart-rending. I understand this character will appear
again.

Lenore Levine 

------------------------------
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Date: 2 Aug 93 13:49:47 GMT
From: khan@itd.nrl.navy.mil (Umar Khan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MARAIM - Iain Banks

I have been referred to a series of books by Iaan M Banks and the language
he describes in those books: MARAIM.  Can anyone tell me more about the
series which includes "Player of the Game", "Consider Phlebas", and "Use of
Weapons" and another which I think is a private printing: "State of the
Art"?  Your help is appreciated in advance.  Cheers!

Umar

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 00:37:26 GMT
From: erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MARAIM - Iain Banks

khan@itd.itd.nrl.navy.mil (Umar Khan) writes:
>I have been referred to a series of books by Iaan M Banks and the language
>he describes in those books: MARAIM.  Can anyone tell me more about the
>series which includes "Player of the Game", "Consider Phlebas", and "Use
>of Weapons" and another which I think is a private printing: "State of the
>Art"?

The language in question is called "Marain", and I'll describe it after
some more general info.

The Banks books you listed share a common setting element - "The Culture".
The Culture is an interstellar civilization of "panhumans" - basically
bipedal humanoids like us but with some differences. The Culture is
effectively a post-scarcity civilization; resource allocation is done by
extremely intelligent machines called "Minds", and there are a number of
wonder-technologies that basically allow anyone to have just about anything
they want whenever they want it.  Most of the people in the Culture live on
"General Systems Vehicles" - starships, many kilometers long, with
populations in the billions.  Some Culture people live on "Orbitals", which
are space habitats similar to ringworlds but aren't. Almost none live on
planets; the Culture frowns on terraforming.

The vast bulk of the Culture's inhabitants occupy themselves with leisure.
They make art; they make love (aided by their modified sex organs which
enhance sexual pleasure); they get stoned (with their genetically
engineered-in "drug glands" that allow very specific kinds of consciousness
alteration at will); they study "primitive" societies, play games, help the
Minds build starships, and sometimes do menial manual labor for a sense of
satisfaction. Some Culture citizens who want greater challenge can get into
"Contact", an organization which deals with contact with non-Culture
aliens; a subbranch of Contact, "Special Circumstances", is essentially an
intelligence agency.

The point is that the Culture is a socialist, harmonious, egalitarian
society. "Marain" is one aspect of that. Marain is a language constructed
by Minds, and embodies the Culture's ideals. Very little is otherwise said
about it; a few words are defined in _The Player of Games_. (Just about
everything we know of Marain comes from that book.)

Of the four main Culture stories, _Consider Phlebas_ deals with the Culture
the least; the viewpoint character is a non-Culture alien.  _The Player of
Games_ and "State of the Art" both have main characters who are Culture
people and both stories involve the Culture's value system heavily. _Use of
Weapons_ is mostly about a non-Culture person, but it features the main
character from "State of the Art" as well, and has a memorable chapter set
on board a GSV.

Hope this helps!

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 00:48:55 GMT
From: dmiller@clark.net (David Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MARAIM - Iain Banks

khan@itd.itd.nrl.navy.mil (Umar Khan) writes:
>I have been referred to a series of books by Iain M Banks and the language
>he describes in those books: MARAIM.  Can anyone tell me more about the
>series which includes "Player of the Game", "Consider Phlebas", and "Use
>of Weapons" and another which I think is a private printing: "State of the
>Art"?  Your help is appreciated in advance.

Here goes:

They range from the merely excellent (Consider Phlebas) to fantastic (Use
of Weapons).  PoG, CP, UoW are novels; Softa is either a novella or novella
with short stories, depending on the edition (two releases).

They are about the Culture, a truly fascinating, well, culture.  Very
technological, very decentralized, very cooperative; definitely not the
Empire so dear to so many sf writers.

The Culture is space-based, not planet bound.

A key component of the Culture are "Minds", sentient machines that range
from human-like mental capacity, to awesomely extra-human capacity.  The
language Maraim has just one personal pronoun recognizing sentience - so
any sentient creature, from any race, organic or electronic,
male/female/other, is referred to by this pronoun.

Well, hope this tweaks your interest enough to get you to the bookstores.
Happy reading!

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 01:55:51 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Chronicles of Thomas Covenant and Aids

I recently reread TCoTCtU after a decade or so.  I started the series in
the late 70s before the AIDS pandemic began, and finished the last book
before AIDS became common knowledge. I couldn't help but wonder upon
rereading the series, how it would have been received if it had come out
after the AIDS epidemic. Leprosy is such a rare disease. Few of us fear it
because it is highly unlikely any of us will get it. Covenant's status as
an outcast, as someone unwelcome in town etc. reminded me of the public's
perception of AIDS in the early 80s. Scientists didn't know the cause.
Anyone with AIDS was automatically considered a homosexual and shunned.
Nurses and Doctors refusing to work with AIDS patients. Rereading Covenant
jarringly reminded me that AIDS patients were treated the same way he was.
I think it would be interesting to see how the book would have been
received if it had come out during this same time period - when AIDS was
emerging.

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 13:01:15 GMT
From: fzimmerm@mail.ciesin.org (Frederick Zimmerman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Upland Outlaws/Dave Duncan

Just read Upland Outlaws by Dave Duncan and thoroughly enjoyed it.  Anyone
know when the next two volumes in this series are due out?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 13:28:11 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, August (long)

DARING DISCOVERIES & DEVELOPMENTAL DOINGS
The DEL REY BOOKS Internet Newsletter

Number 7 (August 1993) 

WHAT'S NEW IN THE STORES

(THE FAR KINGDOMS by Allan Cole and Chris Bunch is that rarity, a September
book that won't actually be in the stores before September.  It's a big,
epic fantasy without goopiness; it has a gorgeous cover by Gnemo.  Watch
for it next month.)

THE OATHBOUND WIZARD by Christopher Stasheff.  Paperback.

The sequel to Stasheff's fun 1986 fantasy, HER MAJESTY'S WIZARD, in which
Matt Mantrell's college career was cut short when he was swept away to a
medieval world where poetry worked magic.  Now Matt swears to win a
kingdom, if that's what it will take to get his true love, the Queen of
Merovence, to marry him.  And in this world, an oath like that is binding.
Matt sets off on a rollicking adventure peopled with engaging characters
and seasoned with lively philosophy, to tackle Gordogrosso, the despot next
door.

MUDDLE EARTH by John Brunner.  Paperback.

Longtime SF author John Brunner turns his talents to a very tongue-in-
cheek look at a very odd future, in the tradition of Douglas Adams.  In
MUDDLE EARTH, Rinpoche Gibbs is resurrected from cryogenic hibernation to
face an odd mix of improbable aliens and humans on an Earth run as a
historic theme park by an alien race that can't quite grasp what Earth
history is all about.  Brunner is the author of such sf classics as STAND
ON ZANZIBAR, THE SHEEP LOOK UP, and more recently, A MAZE OF STARS.  MUDDLE
EARTH is a wry look at standard SF conceits and human history.

THE LOSERS by David Eddings.  Paperback.

On one level, this is a near-contemporary novel of handicaps sorely won and
with great difficulty overcome: a gifted young man loses two lower
appendages, one a leg.  While recuperating in Spokane, Washington, he fends
off the welfare system and a good friend gone bad as he falls in (of
necessity chaste) love with a disadvantaged young woman.  On another level,
THE LOSERS is a reflection in the "real" world of the elemental struggle
between the forces of good and evil, between an angel and a devil.  It
certainly is not like anything else Eddings has done in fantasy.

DEL REY DISCOVERY:
THE RISING OF THE MOON by Flynn Connolly.  Paperback.

Being objective about this book is going to be tough.  It's set in Ireland
about a century in the future, when first contact has been made with aliens
but some countries of the world have gone backward, not forward -
misogynistic, repressive Ireland being the prime example.  There women are
treated as inferior beings or property, and only a feeble resistance
movement protests the increasingly harsh restrictions on women's lives.
Until Nuala Dennehy, an expatriate professor, returns from her university
post in more-permissive Scotland and sees what's being done to her beloved
country.  Science fiction is filled with books of the "X was no
hero...until" type, in which X turns out to be superskilled, superbrave,
and supersmart.  In THE RISING OF THE MOON, the heroine is smart,
determined, and pretty brave but, no superhero.  This book is for readers
who were frustrated with THE HANDMAID'S TALE or liked WOMAN ON THE EDGE OF
TIME; it's also for anyone who enjoys a well-thought-out, realistically
grim extrapolation of current political trends.  I loved it for the
excellent characterization and the no-happy-endings plot - two things that
are hard to find in sf these days.

DEL REY DATA
August books:
THE SHINING ONES by David Eddings (F)
Second book of _The Tamuli_; 345-37322-7
Hardcover, 464 pp; cover art by Keith Parkinson

STORM RUNNER by Tara K. Harper (SF)
Third book in the _Wolfwalker_ series; 345-37162-3
Paperback, 320 pp; cover art by Edwin Herder

THE WIZARD'S SHADOW by Susan Dexter (F)
345-38064-9
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison

TIME, LIKE AN EVER-ROLLING STREAM by Judith Moffett (SF)
The sequel to THE RAGGED WORLD; 345-38275-7
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Richard Hescox

THE BIRTH OF THE BLADE by Dennis McCarty (F)
Prequel to the _Thlassa Mey_ series; 345-37713-3
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by David Cherry

STAR TREK LOG 7/LOG 8/LOG 9 by Alan Dean Foster (SF)
345-38561-6
Paperback, 544 pp; cover art by David Mattingly

September books:
THE FAR KINGDOMS by Allan Cole & Chris Bunch (F)
345-38055-X
Hardcover, 416 pp; cover art by Gnemo

THE OATHBOUND WIZARD by Christopher Stasheff (F)
Sequel to HER MAJESTY'S WIZARD; 345-38547-0
Paperback, 416 pp; cover art by Darrell K. Sweet

MUDDLE EARTH by John Brunner (SF)
345-37851-2
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by John Berkey

THE LOSERS by David Eddings (F/mainstream)
345-38520-9
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Don Maitz

 --> DEL REY DISCOVERY: THE RISING OF THE MOON by Flynn Connolly (SF)
345-38289-7
Paperback, 400 pp; cover art by Bruce Jensen

October books:
THE STRICKEN FIELD by Dave Duncan (F)
Book Three of _A Handful of Men_; 345-37898-9
Hardcover, 352 pp; cover art by Jim Burns

UPLAND OUTLAWS by Dave Duncan (F)
Book Two of _A Handful of Men_; 345-38477-6
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by Jim Burns

THE GUNS OF THE SOUTH by Harry Turtledove (SF)
345-38468-7
Paperback, 576 pp; cover art by Tom Stimson

THE EARTH SAVER by Catherine Wells (SF)
Sequel to CHILDREN OF THE EARTH; 345-37464-9
Paperback, 416 pp; cover art by Bob Eggleton

MORNINGSTAR by David Gemmell (F)
345-37909-8
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Mick Posen

Special Announcement:  FIRST CONTACT, a Del Rey sampler booklet

In August and September, some bookstores (the canny ones) will be giving
away the first-ever Del Rey sampler booklet, FIRST CONTACT.  It's made up
of sample chapters from six of our new or upcoming titles - three fantasy,
three sf.  So if you read the beginnings of books in the stores, now you
can take six beginnings home with you instead of standing around in the
bookstore aisles obstructing traffic.  If you don't see the samplers in
your bookstore (they'll probably be in a cardboard book display), ask about
them - even if the bookstore didn't order any, maybe they'll get another
chance and make the right decision next time.  Next on our list of
promotions...a page 117 sampler!  (Just kidding.)

Special Announcement:  AT&T, MCI, Sprint...and the DRIN!

The Del Rey Internet Newsletter reaches out and touches somebody.  In our
mail on July 20th was a brief note from Sterling Lanier, who mentioned that
a friend had told him of the DRIN's discussion of his whereabouts and his
works.  Mr. Lanier says that his health is good, and that he is three
chapters (of a projected twelve) into the next Hiero novel! He expects
completion by Christmas or so of this year.

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larry Niven

Larry Niven is one of the most famous and most enduring writers in the SF
field.  It's pretty daunting to think that we've been publishing his books
since a month before I was born!  And of the 20 paperbacks listed, all of
them except three are still in print and selling.  These days Niven
publishes books with a lot of different publishers, but we like to think
his classics are with us!  (We'll be publishing a collection of Beowulf
Schaeffer stories, CRASHLANDER, in April of next year.  It includes a new
story, plus a never-before-seen framing story linking it all together.)

These are only the books Niven published with Del Rey or Ballantine.  Books
are listed in chronological order, but with co-authored books listed
separately.  All are SF.  Books published before 1977 were first published
under the Ballantine imprint (Del Rey didn't formally exist until early
1977, though Judy-Lynn del Rey had been editing SF for Ballantine for
years).  THE SHAPE OF SPACE is the only Ballantine title that wasn't
repackaged as a Del Rey book; instead, the stories it contained were
included in our TALES OF KNOWN SPACE and CONVERGENT SERIES.  LUCIFER'S
HAMMER is a Fawcett Crest book, but I'm listing it since Fawcett and Del
Rey are both parts of Ballantine Books.

WORLD OF PTAAVS (8/66; 345-34508-8)
NEUTRON STAR (4/68; 345-33694-1)
A GIFT FROM EARTH (9/68; 345-29413-0)
THE SHAPE OF SPACE (9/69; 345-01712 Ballantine; no Del Rey reprint)
RINGWORLD (10/70; 345-33392-6)
ALL THE MYRIAD WAYS (6/71; 345-33416-7)
THE FLIGHT OF THE HORSE (9/73; 345-29810-1)
PROTECTOR (9/73; 345-33775-1)
A HOLE IN SPACE (6/74; 345-30051-3)
TALES OF KNOWN SPACE:  THE UNIVERSE OF LARRY NIVEN (8/75; 345-33469-8)
THE LONG ARM OF GIL HAMILTON (2/76; 345-30050-5)
A WORLD OUT OF TIME (7/77; 345-33696-8)
CONVERGENT SERIES (3/79; 345-31410-7)
THE RINGWORLD ENGINEERS (3/81; 345-33430-2)
THE INTEGRAL TREES hardcover (3/84; 345-31270-8)
THE INTEGRAL TREES paperback (2/85; 345-32065-4)
LIMITS (2/85; 345-32142-1)
THE SMOKE RING hardcover (5/87; 345-30256-7)
THE SMOKE RING paperback (4/88; 345-30257-5)

With Jerry Pournelle:
LUCIFER'S HAMMER (7/78 Fawcett Crest; 449-20813-3)
FOOTFALL hardcover (3/85; 345-32347-5)
FOOTFALL paperback (5/86; 345-32344-0)

With Steven Barnes:
THE CALIFORNIA VOODOO GAME hardcover (2/92; 345-36598-4)
THE CALIFORNIA VOODOO GAME paperback (2/93; 345-38148-3) 

About the Author:
Larry Niven was born in 1938 in Los Angeles, California.  In 1956, he
entered the California Institute of Technology, only to flunk out a year
and a half later after discovering a bookstore jammed with used
science-fiction magazines.  He graduated with a B.A. in mathematics (and a
minor in psychology) from Washburn University, Kansas, in 1962, and
completed one year of graduate work before dropping out to write.  His
first published story, "The Coldest Place," appeared in the December 1964
issue of _Worlds of If._

He won the Hugo Award for Best Short Story in 1966 for "Neutron Star," and
in 1974 for "The Hole Man."  The 1975 Hugo Award for Best Novelette was
given to "The Borderland of Sol."  His novel RINGWORLD won the 1970 Hugo
Award for Best Novel, and the 1972 Ditmar, an Australian award for Best
International Science Fiction.

[Moderator's Note: As usual, the Del Rey Internet Newsletter is too long
for a single issue.  It has been split into two parts.  The second part
will appear in issue #442.]
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Date: 2 Aug 93 18:40:59 GMT
From: kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A Silverlock Companion

Okay.  Just for you, I slaved over bags and boxes of dusty books in a hot
garage (temp came durn nigh 100 degrees Fahrenheit yesterday).

What I found is a flyer with the following:

*A Silverlock Companion -- The Life and Works of John Myers Myers*, Fred
Lerner (ed.).  Includes a reader's guide to the Commonwealth, bibliography,
his western [sic] and historical works, unpublished prose and poetry, a
history of Silverlock Fandom...and more.  $7.95

NIEKAS magazine and special publications are available from Niekas
Publications, RFD 2, Box 63, Center Harbor NH 03226-9729.  Special
publications [ie, *A Silverlock Companion] add $1.50 for shipping.


PLEASE NOTE: This information is at least two years old; I STRONGLY suggest
writing for availability and price before ordering.

Niekas usually has a table at WorldCon.

Best,
Kathryn Roth Whitworth

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 13:28:11 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, August (long)

[Moderator's Note:  This is the second part of an article which started in
issue #441.]

IN DEPTH

Shelly Shapiro is Del Rey Books's Executive Editor, a job that entails not
only acquiring and editing books but also looking at the bigger picture:
where is Del Rey going, what are our goals, and how can we be a more
successful company and publish the books we want to publish?  She deals
with all aspects of Del Rey life, from editing bestselling authors and
making major deals with agents to checking over advertising copy and
designing new logos.  Along the way, she has time to come up with big,
ambitious ideas and occasionally put them into practice.  The Del Rey
Discovery program was kicking around in Shelly's head for at least a year
or two before it finally got off the ground - I remember trying to decide
whether "Debuts" or "Discovery" was a better name for it way back in 1991.
Our first Discovery title came out last July, and we've got eleven titles
out now, with two more to come before the end of the year.  Since people
have been asking us about the Discovery program lately, I thought I'd get
Shelly to talk a little about where the Discovery idea came from, and why
she feels it's so important.  Here's what she said:

Fourteen years ago, I was just an ordinary sf reader, a state of affairs
that had begun when I was nine and read A WRINKLE IN TIME.  When I decided
that I wanted to be an editor, I little suspected that I might end up with
a career in science fiction - in fact, it was mere serendipity that got me
my first job, at the Science Fiction Book Club.  I once said to a friend,
"Wouldn't it be great to sit around and read science fiction all day?"  She
looked at me as if I were crazy.  And now I look back on eleven years at
Del Rey with some amazement--I _still_ like to read sf, and I _still_ care
about the field.

Working at the book club exposed me to books from all the different sf
publishers, so there was no doubt in my mind when I came to Del Rey that I
was coming to work for a leader.  Judy-Lynn and Lester del Rey had
double-handedly created the popular fantasy market with Terry Brooks' THE
SWORD OF SHANNARA, and Judy-Lynn's carefully picked science fiction novels
(especially a novelization called STAR WARS) had been making the Del Rey
imprint a success.

But now it's eleven years later, and along with us, the competition has
grown.  The market has changed a lot.  And with so many new titles out
there, and so much of it name-brand, books by new authors all too easily
fall through the cracks.  The Del Rey Discovery idea was born out of my
growing frustration that in today's market, it's hard for readers to find
new authors and thus hard for publishers to sell new authors.  And new
authors are our future.  What's more, developing new authors has always
been a specialty of Del Rey.  In all the time I've been here, we were the
only publisher to consistently rely on the slushpile to bring new vigor our
list and to the field.  Terry Brooks was an unknown when Del Rey took a
chance on him.  Stephen Donaldson, David Eddings, James P. Hogan, Leo
Frankowski - their first novels came from Del Rey.  Without authors like
them, the entire genre risks stagnation.

And so, a year ago, we launched the Del Rey Discovery program.  Whenever we
publish a new author, we let people know: this is not an author who's just
not good enough for you to have heard of; this is someone _new._
 
Back when I was reading and buying sf as a kid, there weren't so many
authors with so many books out; you'd see a few Heinleins, a few Asimovs
and Clarkes, and a few Nortons, which meant that new names automatically
stood out.  With Del Rey Discovery, I've hoped to recapture the sense of
possibility those new names used to give me.  We don't promise, and we
don't want to promise, that every new Del Rey author is a future number-one
bestseller.  But every first novel we publish has something special to
offer, whether it's food for thought, science fact, or just an imaginative
joyride through uncharted territories of the mind.  Since every one of our
first novels was bought because at least one editor really liked it and saw
in it potential for growth, I can only assume that other readers somewhere
will also enjoy it - if they can be enticed into picking it up.  Trying
something new is always a risk but, we believe a gamble on a new discovery
is a risk worth taking.
                                        
   Shelly Shapiro

Q & A

Q: How does Del Rey feel about electronic books?  To the best of my
   knowledge, there are none that are worthwhile on the market now, but
   that could well change (soon, I hope).  I'm curious about how book
   publishers feel about e-books...will you welcome hem with open arms?
   Will you fight them tooth & claw & nail?  Do you think pirating will be
   a problem?  Will data standards be a big hassle?  Do you think e-books
   are so far off as to be no concern at all?
A: Here's the short and speculative answer.  I don't know how publishers in
general feel about electronic books; it seems to me from articles in
_Publisher's Weekly_ and elsewhere that nonfiction and reference publishers
are way ahead of fiction publishers on the electronic front (for good
reason).  At Del Rey at the moment, not much is going on in our subsidiary
rights department on electronic rights.  However, it does seem to me that
the electronic market is growing fast, and we (and other sf publishers)
will have to decide soon what position we'll take.  Should we publish our
own books, on disk or on-line, sell the rights to do so to others, or
ignore the whole market until other companies do the pioneering for us?
    Pirating could well be a problem, and one that I don't see a good
solution for.  Copy-protections can almost always be broken.  Of course, at
the moment people can pirate paper books by photocopying them, but this
usually costs more time or effort than copying a computer file (if it's not
well protected).  Data standards are another problem with the
commercialization of e-books on a large scale; I notice that some current
e-products come in a handful of formats to try to overcome the lack of data
standards.  If something as portable, affordable, and popular as the Sony
Walkman comes along, though, one format will probably win out over the
others eventually.  (Remember 8-track tapes?  Beta videotapes?)  My guess
as to what will happen is that smaller publishers and enterprises will test
out the e-book field, as they are doing now but more so, for the next few
years.  If and when a hardware/ software standard arises from the fray, the
larger publishers and conglomerates will take notice, launching bigger
programs if they judge the market profitable enough.
   
Q: Are the sales figures (units, not dollars) for a company's books a
   secret?  Or are they available to the public?  Or are they secret,
   except when the company decides to publicize a certain book's sales?
A: Just like many companies, Del Rey considers our sales figures
proprietary information - not quite secret, but private.  Making that
information public could occasionally hurt our authors' future sales, or
perhaps damage our position with agents and authors.  And even when that's
not a possibility, we feel that sales figures on books are, like advances
for those books, information that should be between the publisher, the
agent if any, and the author - sort of like teachers not sharing their
students' test scores with anyone but the parents.  Every once in a while,
though, for a very successful book, we will tell a publication like
_Publishers Weekly_ roughly how many thousands of copies are in print, or
have sold over the years.  The authors, of course, get their sales figures
on their royalty statements.  And of course our sales representatives use
past sales figures to sell current books, so they're no secret to the
bookstores we sell to.

Q: I have a medium sized collection of books I'd like to keep in as good a
   condition as possible.  Mostly I'm worried about the problems with the
   paper decaying as the books get older - what librarians are starting to
   call "slow fire."  What suggestions do you have for keeping books from
   getting brittle, yellowed pages?  Once they are in this condition, what
   can be done to keep them from getting worse?  I'm interested in
   everything you can tell me, from "keep them in a cool, dry place" to
   elaborate schemes for washing the acid out of the paper if possible.
A: I actually don't know much about this.  However, one of my authors, who
has a lot of old books and comics, says that the only deacidification
method he's heard about is an expensive commercial process; he just keeps
his books in the standard cool, dry place, is careful when he handles them,
and hopes they outlive him.  Putting your books in Mylar bags, as if they
were comics, helps slow their deterioration somewhat.  Of course, acid-free
paper greatly prolongs the life of books, but isn't used in most
paperbacks.  At Ballantine/Del Rey/Fawcett/Ivy, all hardcovers are made
with acid-free paper, though we use it in very few paperbacks.  Apparently
the Library of Congress has information on the deacidification process, and
could probably give additional pointers on less-extreme methods of book
preservation.  All I know is, a lot of my sf books were stored in the
basement of my mother's house in Chicago when the basement flooded, so
don't ever ask me about the nice slipcase ALWAYS COMING HOME came in.

Q: I noticed a while ago that Del Rey issued a book by Mick Farren called
   THE LAST STAND OF THE DNA COWBOYS.  The book was obviously meant to be a
   sequel to some of Farren's earlier books, but those books have long been
   out of print, and can't be found in any used book stores.  Although I
   like Mick Farren, I never bought THE LAST STAND OF THE DNA COWBOYS
   because I wanted to read the earlier ones first.  Why didn't Ballantine
   buy up the rights for the previous books and reprint them?
A: THE LAST STAND OF THE DNA COWBOYS (9/89) was a stand-alone sequel to a
trilogy published by England's Panther Books: THE QUEST OF THE DNA COWBOYS
(1976), SYNAPTIC MANHUNT (1976), and THE NEURAL ATROCITY (1977).  We didn't
buy and reprint the original trilogy for two reasons: first, since our book
was an addition to a finished trilogy rather than the final volume of a
series, it could be read on its own.  Second, we were publishing quite a
few of Mick Farren's original novels, and wanted to concentrate on his new
work instead of filling our schedule with reprints.

Q: Is Paul O. Williams ever going to write an eighth book in _The Pelbar
   Cycle,_ to tie up the loose ends left in the last book, THE SWORD OF
   FORBEARANCE (10/85)?
A: We have been in touch with Williams lately, but he has no plans to write
another Pelbar book.  We'd like him to give it a shot, though, and so,
apparently, would readers.  So here's an interesting idea: anyone who'd
like to see an eighth Pelbar book should write or e-mail us saying so.
We'll collect the letters and forward them to him, and maybe he'll be
inspired to write the book.

IMHO:  From Slush to Discovery

Right now I'm in the middle of my favorite part of this job - the part of
being an editor that keeps me here, chugging through the slushpile,
generating endless memos, and worsening my eyesight.  I've just finished
reading a first novel I want to publish.  I can't tell you the name of it,
since I haven't acquired it yet.  But I can tell you its history and by
doing so explain the process by which some books (and most of mine) make
their way from the slushpile to a spot in the publishing schedule.

In early December, we received a science-fiction manuscript from a new
author.  It went into the slushpile, and in mid-December I took a look at
it.  It struck me as well written and worth further attention, so I put it
aside to read more of later.  But I read these promising manuscripts in
chronological order, and I had five or six from previous months to look at
first.

In late March, I began to read the manuscript again.  This time, I read the
whole thing - at my desk, on the subway, at home in bed.  It had some
problems, but it was very good (otherwise I wouldn't have spent my free
time on it).  So I wrote the Executive Editor a reader's report.  These
usually give a brief plot summary, then list the strengths and weaknesses
of the book, and end with my suggestion for what to do: reject, reject with
an offer to read other books, write a revision letter, or buy.  But this
report was slightly different. I knew what this book's weaknesses were, and
I also knew that it was definitely good enough to deserve a revision
letter.  Here's part of the report:

   You don't have to help me figure out what kind of work this
   one needs.  I have already written a revision letter (draft
   attached).  Weaknesses are of the first-novel and too-much-  
   focus-on-romance varieties; not enough physical description of
   the beasties, the setting, and the local technology; and too
   much use of italics.  But it has potential, and all you gotta
   do (at this point) is read 20 pages or so and agree with me.   
     
   WHAT A DEAL!  WHAT A BARGAIN!  ACT NOW AND GET TWO FREE GINSU
   KNIVES AND A TRICK TOMATO!

I left the whole thing on the Executive Editor's overcrowded desk.  A week
or so later, I got impatient.  I told the Executive Editor that I wanted to
just send the letter - she could read the manuscript when and if the author
revised it.  (My letter had invited a revision, but made no promises.)  She
liked the idea of work magically disappearing from her desk, so I sent the
letter and sat back to wait.

Two weeks later, the author wrote back.  She saw eye-to-eye with me on what
the book needed, and she would revise and resubmit.  I sat back to wait
again.  And waited.  Finally, the revised manuscript arrived - last week.
I started reading on Thursday night.  By Friday I had read a hundred pages;
I took almost 300 more away for the weekend.  Sunday afternoon I had
devoured them all and was banging my head against a wall for not having
brought the whole thing.  Monday I finished it, still totally engaged, and
impressed at how thoroughly and seamlessly the author had made the
necessary revisions.  The feeling I'd had since March, that this was a book
I wanted to buy for the Discovery program, was stronger than ever.  Tuesday
morning I sent the manuscript downstairs for a cost estimate: I specified
cover price and advance, royalty rate, and first-printing quantities, and
the production department people calculated the manuscript's length as a
finished book.  They then estimated the costs of paper, covers, and labor
costs at the press.  Then they passed their figures along to the financial
department, which used them to figure out whether we would lose money or
make money by publishing this book.

The cost estimate came back to me just an hour or two ago.  It looks okay.
So next on my to-do list is a memo to our Editor in Chief, explaining what
the book is, where it fits in our publishing schedule, and what kind of
deal I'd like to offer the author.  If I get permission to make the offer,
and the author agrees, I've just found our latest Del Rey Discovery!  And
it's one of those books I'll look forward to reading for a _third_ time as
I edit.  If all goes well, I'll tell you the title, author, and what it's
about next month.  Cross your fingers!

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
ekh@panix.com                                                       
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                Williamson (2 msgs) & Techno-Thrillers (2 msgs)
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Date: 2 Aug 93 19:11:12 GMT
From: friedman@husc10.harvard.edu (Dawn Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Phoenix Guards

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering) writes:
>I was just bemused by _The Phoenix Guards_ in my first attempt to read
>Brust. Are any of the others worth it?

  Yes.  I tried to start Brust with PG and was deeply disappointed.  There
were some funny bits, I thought, but the characters were weirdly amoral and
I couldn't figure out any of their motivations.  And I hadn't read any
Dumas, either.
  
  So I went back and started with _Jhereg_ and its sequels, which were
excellent on the first reading.  Now I think _Phoenix Guards_ is hilarious
and warmly pleasing.
  
Dawn
friedman@husc.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 06:29:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Phoenix Guards

friedman@husc10.harvard.edu (Dawn Friedman) writes:
>pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering) writes:
>>I was just bemused by _The Phoenix Guards_ in my first attempt to read
>>Brust. Are any of the others worth it?
>>
>  Yes.  I tried to start Brust with PG and was deeply disappointed.  There
>were some funny bits, I thought, but the characters were weirdly amoral
>and I couldn't figure out any of their motivations.  And I hadn't read any
>Dumas, either.
>  
>  So I went back and started with _Jhereg_ and its sequels, which were
>excellent on the first reading.  Now I think _Phoenix Guards_ is hilarious
>and warmly pleasing.

If you haven't read Dumas OR Brust's Jhereg series, PHOENIX GUARDS is a
*really* bad place to start.  It's pure, loving pastiche, and for those of
us who grew up on The Three Musketeers, it's the next best thing to having
ol' Alexandre spin us a new tale. Without that grounding, and without any
background in his invented world, I can't imagine it makes much sense. I
think it's wonderful fun, myself, and can't wait for the sequel (500 YEARS
AFTER, I think? :-) :-) )

But for reading Brust, JHEREG is probably a good start, since it has a
whole raft of sequels and tells a pretty clear, accessible story.  I'd
recommend pretty much anything he's written, though he does experiment a
bit with styles and themes and some people might not enjoy everything
equally.

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 10:00:05 GMT
From: amshey@netsys.com (Chris Lawrence Amshey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Phoenix Guards

>I was just bemused by _The Phoenix Guards_ in my first attempt to read
>Brust. Are any of the others worth it?

I thought _The Phoenix Guards_ was mediocre. You should definitely read
_Jhereg_. If you enjoy it, read the others. I think it's one of the best
fantasy series around, mostly because of the writing style and the world in
which it takes place. The plot of _Yendi_ is the most complex, because
Yendi are schemers. Anyway, if you haven't read the other books I'm
surprised that you're still willing to give Brust a chance. When I was
reading it I noticed that a huge amount depended on you already being
familiar with the world. It seems that most series either you have to start
near the beginning, or huge quantities of material are repetitive. I think
that there isn't a way to avoid this, and I have to admit I prefer being
required to read the books in order than re-reading material, but really
_The Phoenix Guards_ is a new series, with a very different world, several
thousand years away from the other books if I recall correctly. I think
Brust could have done some more background. (Or maybe I'm imagining it.)
The style for _Phoenix Guards_ was... interesting. _Jhereg_ and company are
much more conventional, narrated from the main character's viewpoint, and
with a very different feel. _Guards_ is an experiment, one which I enjoyed
but I think I prefer Brust's normal style. Of course, if a little
experimenting helps him, I can't object. Part of what makes the world of
the Dragareans interesting is that it is unique (at least, I've never seen
anything like it elsewhere) so, whatever works.  [I think that's enough
opinions for one post.]

amshey@netsys.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 15:26:09 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Viktor on Le Guin

I would be interested to see you compare LHoD, The Dispossessed and ACH a
little bit more. I agree that they may be three of the best novels Le Guin
has written. I do not think they are equally good though.  I have not
reread ACH yet (a bit of a job that would be, with all the various stories
to keep track of again), but LHoD is a better book than The Dispossessed, I
think. Rereading The Dispossessed I found the political story of revolution
and capitalist sickness to be flat and stereotyped. The best parts were
those that dealt primarily with the characters' interactions. LHoD of
course is the supreme example of Le Guin's description of human
interactions. How does ACH fit into my paragraph? I don't exactly know. I
think ACH is some kind of an experiment, like the Buffalo Girls collection
was. Have you read that? I liked the title story there very much, found it
to be very successful as an examination of human communities vs. societies
in other species. ACH is another examination, possibly based on some dream
of a society that Le Guin might have wished to be a member of (of course, I
have no way of knowing this), but with much humor aimed at other novels
about human societies that are supposedly different from ones we live in
now.  This means that when she discusses the frailties of the male mind in
the story, I think she is not so much stabbing back at stories about stupid
women as just plain being ridiculous on purpose.

I guess I base my understanding of ACH on my readings of The Handmaid's
Tale and Herland, by C.P. Gilman, to some extent. I found The Handmaid's
Tale to be much too concerned with showing the *real danger* of such a
thing actually happening to be truly engrossing as a story, but maybe that
also had to do with the personality of the main character.  Hmm. Herland is
an obvious attempt to show the capabilities of women and some of the
attitudes the author found some men to have about women.  ACH comes across
as a much gentler work than either of these, probably a story put within a
particular framework on purpose, but as a thought experiment not as a
political statement.

That was the way it struck me, anyway.

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 18:05:27 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Le Guin

BECKS@TAUNIVM.TAU.AC.IL (Sara Beck) writes:
>The extended discussion of Le Guin's recent writing can be summed up as a
>large group saying that "Yeah, I realize the old Earthsea was oppressive
>but somehow I liked those books better", a somewhat smaller group
>vehemently defending Le Guin's current message but not talking about her
>recent books as books, and a few readers that praise both the literary and
>the philosophical aspects of her new work.  So it seems that a lot of
>readers (except that lucky third group) feel a conflict here between what
>they enjoy reading and what they agree with philosophically (a topic which
>has been discussed here about three million times, usually in the context
>of the Gor books...:-)).

Well, don't forget the people who don't agree with what Le Guin wrote
philosophically (there's been a number of objections to the passivity of
the characters in Tehanu and a lot of skepticism that two previously strong
characters would go this philosophical route), and don't enjoy reading what
they don't agree with philosphically, but think that she did a reasonably
good job of writing a 'agonized hand-wringing' viewpoint in a literary
sense, though they remain unconvinced of the philosphical merits of
agonized hand-wringing.

(Yes, "agonized hand-wringing" is a bit of an overstatement.  But, this is,
after all, the net.)

Note that this viewpoint inherently attempts to separate the philosophical
from the literary - the question becomes not "is this a good book", but
"Could the hand-wringing theme really be handled/written any better?".  I'd
say that since I finished the book in spite of its theme, it was fairly
well written (half a :-)).

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 14:34:02 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Judith Tarr, Radical Feminist (was Re: Hound and Falcon III)

friedman@husc10.harvard.edu (Dawn Friedman) writes:
>  No, I don't think radical feminism is the right term, because (for one
>thing) it's clearly unconscious.  Ms. Tarr believes these guys are
>appealing characters, admirable, interesting, sexy, and clever.
>Otherwise, why would she have her female characters fall for them?
>  
>  I'd have to reread, but you may have a point.  I bet the horses win more
>arguments than the guys do.

Quite correct.  I realized even as I was writing it that the label didn't
really apply.  It certainly didn't seem to be conscious on her part or even
an attempt to make a statement... it just seemed to come across that way.

A similar (though even MORE annoying) situation can be observed in Stephen
R.  Donaldson.  In several of his books there is a situation where a woman
is made helpless and abused (Covenant raping Lena, the doctor in the
prisons of Revelstone in the second chronicles, Lebick and Eremis in the
Mordant's need books, and finally an in depth exploration of the whole
thing in 'The Real Story') Interestingly Donaldson in his notes at the end
of 'The Real Story' mentions that he suddenly realised that this was
something from his own sub-conscious and perhaps he shouldn't publish the
book (he explains that he went ahead because it was the nature of writing
to expose the soul of the writer).

I suppose you have to expect a writer's personal views and personality
quirks to intrude on their work (we won't even talk about John Norman... or
Marion Zimmer Bradley (who also said at one point that when you write you
tell the whole world everything about yourself)) It isn't a problem except
when those beliefs and quirks are offensive to the reader.

For the record; though I said I wouldn't talk about it I'd like to put in
the disclaimer that I like Bradley's books.  Actually, I like her
'politics' and 'ethics/quirks' better than her writing itself.  However, I
do know that there are many who DON'T and therefore dislike her works as
much as I dislike those of the other three authors mentioned (or some of
those works... Donaldson and Tarr both have books that I do like... and
again, we won't talk about Norman)

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 16:11:06 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Judith Tarr, Radical Feminist (was Re: Hound and Falcon III)

>>  I'd have to reread, but you may have a point.  I bet the horses win
>>more arguments than the guys do.

I ought to run this thread past Judy. She'd get a kick. Dawn has a point
about the horses, too, and if you ever met Capria (Judy's Lippizan mare),
you'd know why.

>I suppose you have to expect a writer's personal views and personality
>quirks to intrude on their work

Why?

I'm not saying it doesn't happen, or even happen a fair amount. But why do
you expect it to happen? (Having just finished a story where the lead
character's attitudes on a lot of things are almost opposite of my own, I
happen to be a bit sensitive to this today).

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 21:20:03 GMT
From: CONNERJ@golden.enmu.edu (JEFF CONNER)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jack Williamson is NOT Dr. Will Stewart at UNM

Sorry but I have to correct a couple of things here.  First, Jack
Williamson is NOT Dr. William Stewart of UNM.

>( Jack Williamson <=> in real life Dr. William Stewart, UNM. )

Jack Williamson in real life is Jack Williamson.  He lives in Portales, NM,
teaches classes (at the age of 85) every other semester on science fiction
and/or creative writing, as well as working very closely with the writer's
guild here (meaning he reads and comments on everyone's work).
   Jack Williamson did write under the pen name of Will Stewart, but his
real name is Jack Williamson, and I can vouch for this since I work with
him, take care of the collection named after him (located at Eastern New
Mexico University in Portales), and will be glad to send anyone a brochure
on the Jack Williamson Science Fiction Library.

[Deleting reviews and stuff I mostly agree with.]

>Please bear it in mind, those of you who are active in the film industry;
>I'm sure Dr. Stewart would be delighted to option his book to you.

Just change that to Jack Williamson, Portales, NM 88130 and I'm sure that
he would second this.
  
>However, the biggest thing to remember about Williamson is that he hasn't
>stopped writing... he's well over eighty, and still producing readable
>output.

As a matter of fact, _Beachhead_, which was published last year, was
finished before Ben Bova's Mars book, and Jack has another fantasy out next
April, this one called _Demon Moon_.  From what he has said about it, it
falls in the same genre as _Darker Than You Think_.
 
>When you see the name "Jack Williamson," remember that the man started
>selling stories to "AMAZING" in 1928, and is still working in the field.
>There are *damned* few people in this world who can maintain professional
>quality in their work over a SIXTY-YEAR span, and retain the flexibility
>necessary to adapt to new tools, new requirements, and new knowledge.
>
>This may have something to do with that "Grand Master" Nebula award.

I had the privilege to go to a conference this year with Jack, and it was
an experience watching people come up to him and asking for his autograph.
These were academic people and other writers, not your stereotypical sf
fans.  There is a lot of respect for Jack and his work.  Harlan Ellison
wrote glowingly of Jack in one of his introductions and Arthur C. Clarke
wrote a very nice introduction to Beachhead.

That's all.  I just wanted to make sure that people knew that Jack
Williamson is Jack Williamson and not Dr. William Stewart.  For those
attending WorldCon, Jack will be there in September (I'm still trying to
figure out a way to get there myself).  He is a very classy, nice,
unassuming gentleman.

I also want to disagree with the person (didn't get the name) who felt that
his works wouldn't stand the test of time.  Jack Williamson got the 2nd
Grand Master Nebula, after Robert Heinlein.  I think that says something
about the quality of his work.

Jeff Conner
Special Collections
Eastern NM Univ.
connerj@golden.enmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 04:50:22 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jack Williamson is NOT Dr. Will Stewart at UNM

CONNERJ@GOLDEN.ENMU.EDU (Jeff Conner) writes:
> Sorry but I have to correct a couple of things here.  First, Jack
> Williamson is NOT Dr. William Stewart of UNM.
>
> > ( Jack Williamson <=> in real life Dr. William Stewart, UNM. )

You rumbled my little joke; I was simply repeating an assurance once
vouchsafed me by the estimable gentleman himself, while he very courteously
signed my copy of "DARKER THAN YOU THINK."  He (admittedly, winking the
while) averred that his real name was "William F. Stewart."  ( While he was
saying that, he was signing my book as "Will Barbee,"
  So I suppose there might be other options open for consideration.)
Personally, I don't care what his real name is, as long as he keeps
writing; but I suppose it's probably indicative that one of his first major
academic achievements, his analysis of H.G. Wells, is signed as by "Jack
Williamson."

By the way, I've been told that mail sent to Will Stewart at UNM gets to
him reliably, but I've never written to him under that name to see.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 23:30:27 GMT
From: abaker@vlss.amdahl.com (Albert Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Techno-Thriller Genre

Is this where "Techno-Thriller" books are discussed?  It isn't exactly SF,
but it's close.

(Techno-Thriller: Crichton,Clancy,Cussler, etc.  Sort of
Present-Science-Fiction, usually involving the theft/destruction of lots of
high-tech military hardware...

Anybody know any good ones? 

I really liked Clancy's Red Storm Rising.

Albert C. Baker III

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 00:11:02 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thriller Genre

Try Dean Ing: _The Ransom of Black Stealth One_, and a new one, title of
which I've forgotten.  Cool plane.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Miscellaneous - Boston in '98 Bid (12 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Jul 93 15:47:07 GMT
From: sieler@shell.portal.com (Stan Sieler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

>The Boston Park Plaza, "57" Park Plaza, and Tremont House hotels form a
>tight cluster with over 1,600 hotel rooms less than one mile from the
>Hynes.

I seem to recall that I could go from the Hynes to my room at the Sheraton
completely through inside passages...

How far is the Hynes from the Park Plaza?  How much outside?

Thanks.

Stan Sieler
sieler@allegro.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jul 93 00:44:50 GMT
From: ambar@cygnus.com (Jean Marie Diaz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

sieler@shell.portal.com (Stan Sieler) writes:
>I seem to recall that I could go from the Hynes to my room at the Sheraton
>completely through inside passages...
>
>How far is the Hynes from the Park Plaza?  How much outside?

It's a short T hop (two stops?  As I recall, the Park Plaza is at
Arlington, and the Hynes is at Auditorium/Hynes), which should reduce the
outside distance to a block at most.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jul 93 23:29:01 GMT
From: pa_hcl@splinter.coe.northeastern.edu (Henry Leong)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

Well a hop onto the T would cost about 85 cents per ride. In terms of
walking distance, it's about a 7-10 minute walk between the Hynes to the
Park Plaza and the Park Plaza isn't even that big a hotel so rooms are sure
to run out quick.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 13:53:34 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

pa_hcl@meceng.coe.northeastern.edu writes:
> Well a hop onto the T would cost about 85 cents per ride. In terms of
> walking distance, it's about a 7-10 minute walk between the Hynes to the
> Park Plaza and the Park Plaza isn't even that big a hotel so rooms are
> sure to run out quick.

As I recall, the hotels for ConFiction (in the Hague) were on the whole
even further away from the convention center - the closest, the Bel Air,
was a ten-minute walk and the rest a fairly long trolley ride (it was a
ten-minute walk to the trolley and another ten minutes ride or so - I have
figured a round-trip to our hotel would take 45 minutes).

Evelyn.C.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 00:19:25 GMT
From: smith@ast.dsd.northrop.com (Dick Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>As I recall, the hotels for ConFiction (in the Hague) were on the whole
>even further away from the convention center - the closest, the Bel Air,
>was a ten-minute walk and the rest a fairly long trolley ride (it was a
>ten-minute walk to the trolley and another ten minutes ride or so -I have
>figured a round-trip to our hotel would take 45 minutes).

I stayed at the Bel Air, and it was more like 5 minutes.  At was a very
long city block, no more.  True, there was a heat wave on, and there isn't
an air conditioner in all of the Netherlands, but it wasn't that far.
It's true that the other hotels were a long way.

The European fans argue, correctly from what I know, that they don't have
the kind of facilities that we do here in the U.S.  We may see similar
distances at the Scottish Convention.  I don't really know.

But here in the U.S., we are lucky to have some very good convention
facilities.  And probably, by the time comes to vote for '98, we will be
able to compare the walking distances (or the T rides) between them, and
vote accordingly.  Given this, I'm surprised that the Boston in '98
committee is bothering with such inferior facilities.  But we'll see.

Are you on this committee, Evelyn?  Sound like it to me.

Dick Smith
Software Unit Manager
Northrop ESD
smith@ast.dsd.northrop.com
dick@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jul 93 13:12:31 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

smith@ast.dsd.northrop.com (Dick Smith) writes:
> Are you on this committee, Evelyn?  Sound like it to me.

No, I am not on the committee.  I'm not sure why you think I am.  I am
merely pointing out that the idea that hotels might not be right next door
is not as radical a change as some people think.

Frankly, I am at a loss for 1998.  I have doubts about Niagara Falls
accomodations, I have doubts about Baltimore's committee, and yes, I have
doubts about Boston's accomodations as well.  (Part of it is knowing that
MCFI thought that what was left in Boston wasn't sufficient.)  But the fact
that the hotels are a little further away is not an absolute bar to me.
(After all, the San Francisco hotels also vary in distance from the
convention center.)

Evelyn.C.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 16:51:17 GMT
From: beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

sieler@shell.portal.com (Stan Sieler) writes:
> The Boston Park Plaza, "57" Park Plaza, and Tremont House hotels form a
> tight cluster with over 1,600 hotel rooms less than one mile from the
> Hynes.
>
>I seem to recall that I could go from the Hynes to my room at the
>Sheraton completely through inside passages...

The problem is that the Sheraton has no interest in any Worldcon business.

>How far is the Hynes from the Park Plaza?  How much outside?

The distance between the Hynes and the Park Plaza is about 0.7 miles.  The
Prudential Plaza has been substantially rebuilt so that parts that were
open are now enclosed and air conditioned.  If you walked through the
overpasses via the Marriott Copley Place and the Westin, I think you could
cover a substantial part of the distance inside but there would still be a
few blocks outside.

There are also hotel rooms at smaller hotels in the immediate vicinity of
the Hynes Convention Center and about 350 rooms in that area are currently
blocked for 1998.

Btw, just because the Sheraton and Marriott refuse to official book any
rooms for a Worldcon doesn't stop anyone from staying there.  There were
approximately 100 rooms of Noreascon Three members at the Marriott in 1989
in two groups that arranged directly with the hotel without, so far as I
know, mentioning their Worldcon connection.

Donald

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 06:45:23 GMT
From: ctan@world.std.com (Cecilia M Tan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

OK, you'd think since I am in Boston I would know the score on this, but I
keep hearing conflicting stories. As far as I can tell, the folks running
the '98 bid have moved to 2001, and some other folks are trying to run the
'98 bid? The '98 site is without the Sheraton. But is the 2001 in the same
boat? (a msg just went by that said the Sheraton has no interest in
Worldcon business. If so, what is the difference between the two years?)

Sorry to take up bandwidth if this has been hashed over already many times,
but I didn't see it in my back msgs...

ctan@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 17:12:19 GMT
From: anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

ctan@world.std.com (Cecilia M Tan) writes:
>OK, you'd think since I am in Boston I would know the score on this, but I
>keep hearing conflicting stories. As far as I can tell, the folks running
>the '98 bid have moved to 2001, and some other folks are trying to run the
>'98 bid? The '98 site is without the Sheraton. But is the 2001 in the same
>boat? (a msg just went by that said the Sheraton has no interest in
>Worldcon business. If so, what is the diffrence between the two years?)

MCFI (the folks who've brought you the Noreascon series of Worldcons, and
hope to put on Noreascon 4 in 2001) was bidding for Labor Day weekend 1998
with facilities including the Sheraton.  A group that was willing to put
down a pile of money right now bought the Sheraton out from under us (since
we couldn't put any money down unless we'd already won the bid).  We
considered changing the bid to a weekend in August 1998 but, after some
discussion, the Sheraton decided that it did not want us on those dates.
The Sheraton has said nothing that I know of about not wanting us on Labor
Day weekend of any other year.  It's still too early to actively talk to
facilities about 2001.

We then spent several months considering whether or not we could put on a
'good' Worldcon without the Sheraton.  After a lot of investigation and a
great deal of debate, MCFI decided that if we proceeded there would most
likely be enough problems to leave people (ourselves included) with
negative feelings about the convention.  Since this isn't the type of
convention we want to run, we decided to move the bid to 2001.

Since then another group (which includes a few dissenting members of MCFI)
has started up a new bid for 1998.  You'll have to ask them for details of
what they plan, since I don't know.

Dave
anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 04:20:05 GMT
From: beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>MCFI (the folks who've brought you the Noreascon series of Worldcons, and
>hope to put on Noreascon 4 in 2001) was bidding for Labor Day weekend 1998
>with facilities including the Sheraton.  A group that was willing to put
>down a pile of money right now bought the Sheraton out from under us
>(since we couldn't put any money down unless we'd already won the bid).

Close.  The American Political Science Association was willing to sign a
binding contract now.  It is not clear that they actually put down any
money but they have committed themselves to paying money.  They actually
contracted with the Sheraton Boston Hotel and Towers, the Boston Marriott
Copley Place, and the Colonnade Hotel for both 1998 and 2002 (in odd
numbered years they meet in Washington DC, in even numbered years, they
meet elsewhere).  However, they have no interest in the Hynes Convention
Center.

>We considered changing the bid to a weekend in August 1998 but, after some
>discussion, the Sheraton decided that it did not want us on those dates.
>The Sheraton has said nothing that I know of about not wanting us on Labor
>Day weekend of any other year.

Actually what the Sherton said was that they would not consider MCFI for
*any* non-holiday weekend and that even on a free Labor Day weekend there
would be problems taking a Worldcon because they are re-orienting their
business away from associations and towards business meetings.  (I was
physically present at the meeting where the Sheraton said these things.)
True, when specifically asked about 2001, the Sheraton said it was too
early to talk about it but the consensus opinion was that the Sheraton was
still reacting to the fact that MCFI had to threaten legal action to get in
in 1989 and the Sheraton trying to minimize the number of times it said
"no" to minimize the chance of MCFI threatening or taking legal action
against it again.

>It's still too early to actively talk to facilities about 2001.

That's absurd.  Some conventions pencil in their primary facilities 15
years or more in advance.  2001 is only 8 years away.  The reservations for
the primary facilities for a Boston Worldcon have in the past been made 9
years in advance, at about the time of the previous Boston WorldCon.  I
know, I've usually been the person who made them.

>We then spent several months considering whether or not we could put on a
>'good' Worldcon without the Sheraton.  After a lot of investigation and a
>great deal of debate, MCFI decided that if we proceeded there would most
>likely be enough problems to leave people (ourselves included) with
>negative feelings about the convention.

MCFI did not come to any such decision that I am aware of.

>Since this isn't the type of convention we want to run, we decided to move
>the bid to 2001.

MCFI certainly voted to move the bid to 2001 and you can't tell exactly why
anyone voted any particular way.  From what they said, however, some want
to bid for 2001 because it is a special year, others trust that something
will somehow happen to provide facilities they consider better.

>Since then another group (which includes a few dissenting members of MCFI)
>has started up a new bid for 1998.  You'll have to ask them for details of
>what they plan, since I don't know.

There are presently six members of MCFI who are also members of the NEW
Committee for Boston in 1998.  I think I've already run on long enough here
but I believe the new group's starting point is the excellent plans which
were openly developed by MCFI for dealing with the lack of the Sheraton.

Donald Eastlake, III
beast@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 19:24:19 GMT
From: anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III) writes:
>anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
[stuff deleted]
>>It's still too early to actively talk to facilities about 2001.
>
>That's absurd.  Some conventions pencil in their primary facilities 15
>years or more in advance.  2001 is only 8 years away.  The reservations
>for the primary facilities for a Boston Worldcon have in the past been
>made 9 years in advance, at about the time of the previous Boston
>WorldCon.  I know, I've usually been the person who made them.

As I recall you've made those reservations on your own, several years
before MCFI made any decision to bid (in fact, while many people were still
saying "never again!").  Nobody objected strongly since it was considered
harmless, but it was definitely not something that MCFI considered
necessary.  Getting facilities lined up far in advance only makes sense if
one is already willing to commit substantial amounts of money if necessary
to prevent those facilities from taking another offer; since Worldcon
bidding committees cannot do this until they've actually won the bid,
there's no real advantage to lining up facilities more than a couple of
years before the vote.

>>We then spent several months considering whether or not we could put on a
>>'good' Worldcon without the Sheraton.  After a lot of investigation and a
>>great deal of debate, MCFI decided that if we proceeded there would most
>>likely be enough problems to leave people (ourselves included) with
>>negative feelings about the convention.
>
>MCFI did not come to any such decision that I am aware of.

You're entitled to an opinion; I stand by mine (based on the debate and
discussion I participated in at and between MCFI meetings during this
period).

>MCFI certainly voted to move the bid to 2001 and you can't tell exactly
>why anyone voted any particular way.  From what they said, however, some
>want to bid for 2001 because it is a special year, others trust that
>something will somehow happen to provide facilities they consider better.

As I said above, you're entitled to an opinion; but I stand by mine.  While
any number of advantages and disadvantages of moving the MCFI bid to 2001
were discussed, I believe (based on listening to what they said) that the
major reason to move the bid for most MCFI members was because the chances
of a 1998 convention turning out to be 'unpleasant' due directly or
indirectly to the facilities situation were considered to be much too high.

For those who don't already know, both Don and I are members of MCFI.  I
support moving the bid to 2001; Don is one of the people running the new
Boston in 1998 bid.

Dave
anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 20:43:27 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>MCFI (the folks who've brought you the Noreascon series of Worldcons, and
>hope to put on Noreascon 4 in 2001) ...

Is this strictly true?  Back in 1971 when we were putting on Noreascon
(which wasn't called Noreascon 1 until about 9 years later), I don't think
I ever heard the name MCFI.  I seem to recall MCFI coming into existence a
few years later, when it incorporated and started bidding for Noreascon 2.
If my memory is correct, then the above, to be strictly accurate, should be

MCFI (the folks who brought you Noreascon 2 and Noreascon 3, and hope to
put on Noreascon 4 in 2001)

or perhaps

MCFI (the folks who've brought you the numbered Noreascon series of
Worldcons, and hope to put on Noreascon 4 in 2001)

Since there was no Noreascon 1.

Does anyone with a longer memory than mine remember exactly when MCFI
sprang into existence?

[Disclaimer: this is merely a minor quibble over technicalities, since I
know that both MCFI and the Boston in '98 committee have members who were
involved in running the first Noreascon]

[Further disclaimer: I'm not a member of either bid, and I've never been a
member of MCFI.]

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-617-482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com

------------------------------
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Date: 20 Jul 93 16:30:49 GMT
From: S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998

I thought I heard somewhere that the Aussies were planning to bid for '98
rather than '97 on the grounds that they'd have more chance of winning a
vote in Glasgow than in Canada (no, I don't know why this'd be, and I can't
recall off hand the source for this).

Steve Glover

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 01:23:39 GMT
From: anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan) writes:
>anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>>MCFI (the folks who've brought you the Noreascon series of Worldcons, and
>>hope to put on Noreascon 4 in 2001) ...
>
>Is this strictly true?

Not quite.  I'll plead guilty to simplifying things a little bit.  What
actually happened is that NESFA (or perhaps a group consisting (almost?)
entirely of members of NESFA - I was one of them but can't remember the
details any more) bid for and ran Noreascon in 1971; some years later much
the same group of people formed MCFI specifically to bid for and run
Noreascon 2 et seq.  The exact membership list has varied, but I think that
it is unquestionably 'the same group' evolving over time.

Dave
anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 04:31:45 GMT
From: wandrew@indyvax.iupui.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001?  ???

Excuse a newbie for interrupting here, but I've got to agree with the idea
that cons can be scheduled years in advance with the hotel authorities.
I'm a past conchairbeing for InConJunction (Indianapolis - July 4th
weekend), and we've got contracts thru the end of the century (we make them
10 years at a time.)

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 14:07:52 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>Not quite.  I'll plead guilty to simplifying things a little bit.  What
>actually happened is that NESFA (or perhaps a group consisting (almost?)
>entirely of members of NESFA - I was one of them but can't remember the
>details any more) bid for and ran Noreascon in 1971; some years later much
>the same group of people formed MCFI specifically to bid for and run
>Noreascon 2 et seq.  The exact membership list has varied, but I think
>that it is unquestionably 'the same group' evolving over time.

Noreascon was not run by NESFA, although there was substantial overlap (I
was a NESFA member at the time).  I believe the actual body was officially
called "The Noreascon Committee", or "The Committee for Boston in '71", or
"The Tony Lewis Travel Fund", or something like that.

I just wanted to point out, in the interests of fairness, that although
MCFI currently owns the service mark "Noreascon", they can't reasonably
claim to be the group that ran the 1971 Noreascon, while implicitly
excluding the '98 committee from that claim.  If there weren't two
competing bids here, I would have let your simplified description pass.

But feel free to describe the Sheraton Boston as the main hotel of all of
the previous Noreascons.

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com
1-617-482-9898

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 17:21:06 GMT
From: anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan) writes:
>I just wanted to point out, in the interests of fairness, that although
>MCFI currently owns the service mark "Noreascon", they can't reasonably
>claim to be the group that ran the 1971 Noreascon, while implicitly
>excluding the '98 committee from that claim.  If there weren't two
>competing bids here, I would have let your simplified description pass.

I have to disagree, though it is certainly not a completely black-or-white
issue.

In my opinion, there is a clear line of descent from the Boston in '71
bidding committee to the current MCFI/Boston in 2001; this is embodied in
the set of goals and 'things considered important' that has evolved as much
as in the specific people involved.  [One can certainly argue about whether
the result of this evolution is good, bad, or somewhere in between, but I
don't think that that is relevant to this specific issue.]

The Boston in 1998 group, while it does include a few MCFI members and some
of the group of non-members who usually attend MCFI meetings and work on
MCFI projects, has chosen to break with this.

Dave
anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 19:16:01 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

Dave Anderson (anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com) wrote:
>Getting facilities lined up far in advance only makes sense if one is
>already willing to commit substantial amounts of money if necessary to
>prevent those facilities from taking another offer; since Worldcon bidding
>committees cannot do this until they've actually won the bid, there's no
>real advantage to lining up facilities more than a couple of years before
>the vote.

Lining up a facility in advance makes a lot of sense. It enables the
hotel/convention center to tell others that someone else has reserved that
block of time. Unless a group has a compelling reason to use the same
facility at the same time, most groups will look else where. Otherwise the
facility is penciled in for the other group and when you want it, they get
first priority on the facility if both of you want to lock in the time
slot.

You do not have to make a hard commitment when you reserve a facility.
Eventually you have to sign a contract and start paying some money. Until
then the facility will make a best effort to hold that slot open for your
group. This means that if someone else insist on getting that time slot,
the facility gives you the opportunity to commit or cancel before giving
the block to the other group.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 05:53:14 GMT
From: beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III) writes:
>>anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>>>It's still too early to actively talk to facilities about 2001.
>
>>That's absurd.  Some conventions pencil in their primary facilities 15
>>years or more in advance.  2001 is only 8 years away.  The reservations
>>for the primary facilities for a Boston Worldcon have in the past been
>>made 9 years in advance, at about the time of the previous Boston
>>WorldCon.  I know, I've usually been the person who made them.
>
>As I recall you've made those reservations on your own, ...
>...  Nobody objected strongly since it was considered harmless,

While I have made facilities reservations on my own, that was not the case
here.  I reserved the primary facilites for 1980 years in advance at the
request of the newly formed organization that become MCFI.  I reserved the
primary facilities for 1989 in 1980 with the explicit prior approval of
Leslie Turek, Chairman of Noreascon II.  I reserved the primary facilities
for 1998 in 1989 with the explicit prior approval of Mark Olson, Chairman
of Noreascon III.

>Getting facilities lined up far in advance only makes sense if one is
>already willing to commit substantial amounts of money if necessary to
>prevent those facilities from taking another offer; since Worldcon bidding
>committees cannot do this until they've actually won the bid, there's no
>real advantage to lining up facilities more than a couple of years before
>the vote.

You are entitled to your opinion on getting pencilled in at facilities but
that doesn't make your opinion anything but dead wrong.

Let's talk about "options".  Generally facilities recognize a "first
option" and a "second option".  Neither of these normally has much legal
significance in that the facility is not actually under any obligation to
even tell you if someone else comes along and you are not really obligated
to use the facility; however, in practice, a first option normally means
that this is a client and a facility that want each other.  So if you have
a first option, the sales force will not look for a better client for that
slot and will usually try to gently steer clients to other slots.  A second
option usually means you are a reasonable prospect waiting around to see if
the first option cancels.  (By the way, signing a "contract" is not
necessarily significant.  Contracts can be so non-binding as to just
document a mutually-cancellable option.)

There is absolutely no reason not to get a first option for some dates as
soon as you have a reasonable inkling you may want those dates.  It does
not cost you anything and it greatly decreases the probability that the
dates will get grabbed by someone else.  MCFI had a first option on the
Sheraton around 6 years before 1980 and had one for 1989 starting in 1980.
Why was 1998 grabbed by a different organization?  Well, yes they could
commit funds earlier, but also the Sheraton *didn't* give MCFI a first
option for 1998.  Instead, they pulled the relatively unusual tactic of
giving MCFI a second option even though there was *no* *one* with a first
option.  Someone with a second option when there is no first option means
to the sales staff that it's business that facility will take if it has to
but that the sales staff should look for better business.  (In this regard
it is little different from no one having an option except that there is a
fall back for the facility so it's not quite as bad and the sales staff may
not try quite as hard.)  And, with this guidance, the Sheraton Boston sales
staff succeeded and found other business.  Also, when someone has a first
option, you normally tell them if some other group is interested in their
slot.  But with MCFI having only a second option, the Sheraton didn't
bother to mention the new business that conflicted with MCFI's option until
I happened to make inquiries.

By failing to take out a first option on the Sheraton for 2001 until 1996
(the "couple of years before the voting" you suggest) MCFI would be leaving
a three year window during which the Sheraton sales staff would be
motivated to find other business for the desired dates.  So why doesn't
MCFI get pencilled in (=first option)?  The answer is that the Sheraton
isn't about to give MCFI a first option or even a lowly second option with
the first option vacant for 2001 and MCFI knows it.

>>>We then spent several months considering whether or not we could put on
>>>a 'good' Worldcon without the Sheraton.  After a lot of investigation
>>>and a great deal of debate, MCFI decided that if we proceeded there
>>>would most likely be enough problems to leave people (ourselves
>>>included) with negative feelings about the convention.
>
>>MCFI did not come to any such decision that I am aware of.
>
>You're entitled to an opinion; I stand by mine (based on the debate and
>discussion I participated in at and between MCFI meetings during this
>period).

Well, I'll grant you that you are entitled to your opinion as to what the
majority of MCFI thinks, although I disagree with you on that.  But what
you said was "MCFI decided".  I took that to mean the assertion that some
sort of motion had been passed or the chair had declared something as
MCFI's opinion and no one objected.  Nothing like that ever happened.  And
I could easily name a couple of MCFI members who started completely opposed
to a Worldcon without the Sheraton who became convinced that a good
Worldcon could be run without the Sheraton and could be fun to run.  Sorry
that I misinterpreted you.

>>>Since this isn't the type of convention we want to run, we decided to
>>>move the bid to 2001.

Well, things can always change on the facilities front.  They could change
by 1998.  (The organization that is planning to use the Sheraton could
die...)  They could change by 2001.  Or they could change by 2004, 2007,
2010, ...  But until they change, a 2001 Worldcon in Boston has the same
facilities situation as 1998.

Donald

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 06:01:23 GMT
From: beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan) writes:
>anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>>MCFI (the folks who've brought you the Noreascon series of Worldcons, and
>>hope to put on Noreascon 4 in 2001) ...
>
>Is this strictly true?  Back in 1971 when we were putting on Noreascon
>(which wasn't called Noreascon 1 until about 9 years later), I don't think
>I ever heard the name MCFI.  I seem to recall MCFI coming into existence a
>few years later, when it incorporated and started bidding for Noreascon 2.
>...

That is correct.  Legally, I believe, the 1971 Worldcon in Boston was a
sole proprietorship of Tony Lewis (although it was run on a non-profit
basis).  It ended up merging into NESFA and when MCFI formed later it had
to buy the rights to "Noreascon" back from NESFA.

>...  Does anyone with a longer memory than mine remember exactly when MCFI
>sprang into existence?

I don't remember exaclty and many of my records are still packed since we
moved recently but I suspect MCFI was formed in 1973 and it was well over a
year later before it incorporated.  So MCFI indeed ran only the last two of
the three Boston Worldcons.

Donald

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 01:58:44 GMT
From: anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boston in 1998/2001? ???

beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III) writes:
>anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com (Dave Anderson) writes:
>>beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III) writes:
>
>>As I recall you've made those reservations on your own, ...
>>...  Nobody objected strongly since it was considered harmless,
>
>While I have made facilities reservations on my own, that was not the case
>here.  I reserved the primary facilites for 1980 years in advance at the
>request of the newly formed organization that become MCFI.  I reserved the
>primary facilities for 1989 in 1980 with the explicit prior approval of
>Leslie Turek, Chairman of Noreascon II.  I reserved the primary facilities
>for 1998 in 1989 with the explicit prior approval of Mark Olson, Chairman
>of Noreascon III.

I apologize for the ambiguous phrasing; when I wrote it, it never occurred
to me to interpret it this way.  What I was trying to say was that the
early reservation of the facilities (for 1989 and 1998) was something that
you wanted to do rather than something that MCFI explicitly wanted done (at
that time).  I did not intend to accuse you of haring off on your own
without first consulting with anyone; I know that that is not true.

[stuff deleted]

>>>>We then spent several months considering whether or not we could put on
>>>>a 'good' Worldcon without the Sheraton.  After a lot of investigation
>>>>and a great deal of debate, MCFI decided that if we proceeded there
>>>>would most likely be enough problems to leave people (ourselves
>>>>included) with negative feelings about the convention.
> 
>>>MCFI did not come to any such decision that I am aware of.
>
>>You're entitled to an opinion; I stand by mine (based on the debate and
>>discussion I participated in at and between MCFI meetings during this
>>period).
> 
>Well, I'll grant you that you are entitled to your opinion as to what the
>majority of MCFI thinks, although I disagree with you on that.  But what
>you said was "MCFI decided".  I took that to mean the assertion that some
>sort of motion had been passed or the chair had declared something as
>MCFI's opinion and no one objected.  Nothing like that ever happened.

While there was no statement formally adopted as to why we moved the bid
from 1998 to 2001, I believe that my original comment is accurate in all
but perhaps the most technical sense.

>And I could easily name a couple of MCFI members who started completely
>opposed to a Worldcon without the Sheraton who became convinced that a
>good Worldcon could be run without the Sheraton and could be fun to run.

I wouldn't be surprised; I think most MCFI members' opinions changed during
the investigation (I know that mine did), and at the end were less
unfavorable than at the beginning.  But the final result was still that,
overall, we felt that the risks were too high.

Dave
anderson@allvax.enet.dec.com

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 13:22:22 GMT
From: SYSDEB@ukcc.uky.edu (Aunt Debbie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Thiotimoline

I was recently engaged in what I consider to be a discussion of cultural
literacy.  It started out with the realization that my friend had never
heard of thalidomide.  And seemed only vaguely aware that many drugs have
dangerous side-effects on fetal development.

The odd part about the discussion is my unflagging weakness when it comes
to remembering chemical names.  When I first mentioned the drug
Thalidomide, I actually called it thiotimoline.  I ended up looking up the
drug in reference books during the conversation, thus got the name
straightened out.

The odd thing is, this friend is a fellow science fiction fan, who didn't
correct my usage of the chemical name thiotimoline.

Later, when doing sanity checks, I received one resounding "of course I
remember Thalidomide, wasn't that in the Weekly Reader?"  one tentative
"wasn't there some sort of birth defect stink?" and one "oh yeah, that's
the chemical that dissolves before it hits the water."  (My husband and
I apparently share this particular instance of word-dyslexia.)

Okay, so my questions are:

a) Was Asimov's chemical called Thiotimoline, or do I still have the
spelling wrong?

b) Could someone please supply me with references to the stories in which
Asimov used it?  As I recall, it first appeared in a dissertation practice
piece, but there were a few short stories after that?

c) Is this just a piece of science fiction obscurity, or something that
would be included in a Science Fiction Dictionary of Cultural Literacy?
Or, would that be Dictionary of Science Fiction Cultural Literacy?

d) Everyone still knows who Asimov was, right?

Debra Hisle
SYSDEB@UKCC.uky.edu
Nicholasville, KY
USA

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 14:29:34 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

SYSDEB@UKCC (Aunt Debbie) writes:
>I was recently engaged in what I consider to be a discussion of cultural
>literacy.  It started out with the realization that my friend had never
>heard of thalidomide.  And seemed only vaguely aware that many drugs have
>dangerous side-effects on fetal development.

>The odd part about the discussion is my unflagging weakness when it comes
>to remembering chemical names.  When I first mentioned the drug
>Thalidomide, I actually called it thiotimoline.  I ended up looking up the
>drug in reference books during the conversation, thus got the name
>straightened out.

I had the exact opposite problem just two days ago.  Someone delivered the
straightest of straight lines in talk.origins, and it had to be mocked with
humorous bogus science.  At the very end, I casually dropped in a reference
to "thiotilamine".  The fact that I hadn't seen the word in several years
was no excuse - the etymology is part of the joke.

As far as I could tell, it's hanging around with all these molecular
biologists here at Wistar that made the -amine suffix inevitable.

>a) Was Asimov's chemical called Thiotimoline, or do I still have the
>spelling wrong?

I received numerous corrections.  Yours is correct.

>b) Could someone please supply me with references to the stories in which
>Asimov used it?  As I recall, it first appeared in a dissertation practice
>piece, but there were a few short stories after that?

The first one is in THE EARLY ASIMOV, part 2.  The story behind the story
is, in this case, required reading.  I can't locate the later stories for
you, but I will mention that it shows up brilliantly in one of the stories
in FOUNDATION'S FRIENDS.  Even identifying which one would be a serious
spoiler, so beyond that, I won't say.

>c) Is this just a piece of science fiction obscurity, or something that
>would be included in a Science Fiction Dictionary of Cultural Literacy?
>Or, would that be Dictionary of Science Fiction Cultural Literacy?

It's not an obscurity.  At least not among the generation that thinks
Brooks is a derivative of Tolkien, as opposed to vice versa.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 14:58:05 GMT
From: wnmcgyver@vax2.winona.msus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

Aunt Debbie (sysdeb@ukcc.uky.edu) asked
>a) Was Asimov's chemical called Thiotimoline, or do I still have the
>spelling wrong?

The first article appeared in ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION March 1948 and was
called "The Endochronic Properties of Resublimated Thiotimoline".  Yep, you
got the spelling right.

As the survivor of a dissertation, I still enjoy the fact that his
dissertation committee thought it was a real chemical - and very impressed
that the committee read ASF!

Kathy Sullivan

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 16:06:42 GMT
From: crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

Aunt Deb asks about thiotimoline...and yes, she got the spelling right.
Isaac Asimov introduced it in a non-fact "article" in the old Astounding,
sometime in the late 1940s I believe. He used it several times, but I don't
recall the details (if I'm old enough to remember Astounding in the 1940s,
I'm old enough to start forgetting a lot of other things! :) )

Is thiotimoline a litmus test, so to speak, of cultural literacy in SF?
Well, maybe, but only if you know what thiotimoline is before you read
about it.

I hesitate to raise the issue, but maybe we have the start of a really
annoying thread here: what SF readers should be "expected" to know about
the genre. Judging from many of the comments here, anything published
before 1965 was written on cave walls or wet clay tablets. Nothing really
wrong with that, except that so many people are ecstatic about modern stuff
that's really just a third-carbon-copy ripoff of some story from the 1940s
or 50s (the Tolkien clones, though not really in the genre, spring
instantly to mind).

For you young folks, "carbon copies" were what we had to make when we wrote
our stories on "typewriters."

Crawford Kilian
Communications Department
Capilano College
North Vancouver BC Canada V7J 3H5
Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca
ckilian@first.etc.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 16:40:11 GMT
From: ig25@fg30.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What should we know? (was: Thiotimoline)

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian) writes:
>I hesitate to raise the issue, but maybe we have the start of a really
>annoying thread here: what SF readers should be "expected" to know about
>the genre.

Well... nobody can know every 'classical' book, surely.

However, anybody who calls himself an SF reader should have at least read a
couple of books from each important direction the field has taken.

 - some Jules Verne and H.G. Wells, for example "20 000 Miles Under the
   Sea" and "The War of the Worlds".

 - at least one book of the E.E. Smith era, to get a feel of how things
   really got started, complement that with one or two of Hans Dominik's
   novels.

 - 'golden fifties' stuff, such as Asimov's Robot stories, or Heinlein's
   earlier work

 - some "New Wave" (Moorkock's "Dancers at the End of Time" comes to mind
   as an excellent example)

 - some newer space opera (The Mote in God's Eye will do :-)

 - a few of the eighties authors who have really brought believable
   characters in many shades of grey into SF (Cherryh, for example)

 - some Cyberpunk, say Neuromancer

From the nineties?  Will they be totally dominated by Iain Banks? :-)

>Judging from many of the comments here, anything published before 1965 was
>written on cave walls or wet clay tablets.

I find that I usually cannot relate to stories written before, say, 1945
(Poe's "Es laesst sich nicht lesen" - quote comes to mind).  (with Verne
and Wells a notable exception), whereas I have few problems with post-war
SF.  I guess the mindset was similar enough in those days that most things
are still readable today.

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 16:31:26 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

> a) Was Asimov's chemical called Thiotimoline, or do I still have the
> spelling wrong?

Yes, although I think in the original piece it was "resublimated
thiotimoline" that had the bizarre properties. 

> b) Could someone please supply me with references to the stories in which
> Asimov used it?  As I recall, it first appeared in a dissertation
> practice piece, but there were a few short stories after that?

No recall titles. I first found the original article (a joke science
article, not an SF story) in his collection _Only A Trillion_, which is
probably long out of print. There was a SF short story which mentioned
thiotimoline, but I don't even remember whether Asimov wrote it.

> c) Is this just a piece of science fiction obscurity, or something that
> would be included in a Science Fiction Dictionary of Cultural Literacy?
> Or, would that be Dictionary of Science Fiction Cultural Literacy?

Absolutely it should be included, along with "klaatu barada nikto" and all
the other things that went by in that thread a couple of months ago.

> d) Everyone still knows who Asimov was, right? 

How could anyone forget Judith Asimov?  :-) 

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 17:19:48 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

<wnmcgyver@vax2.winona.msus.edu> wrote:
>As the survivor of a dissertation, I still enjoy the fact that his
>dissertation committee thought it was a real chemical - and very impressed
>that the committee read ASF!

The way I read it (the story's in _In Memory Still Green), the committee
didn't think it was a real chemical; they knew it was a spoof; and the fact
that they asked him about it, obviously as a joke, was a signal to Asimov
that he'd passed his orals, whereupon (such was his relief) he broke into
gales of helpless laughter and was gently led away, still giggling.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 17:52:21 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What should we know? (was: Thiotimoline)

ig25@fg30.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig):
>crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian):
>>...what SF readers should be "expected" to know about the genre.
>However, anybody who calls himself an SF reader should have at least read
>a couple of books from each important direction the field has taken.
>...some Jules Verne and H.G. Wells...at least one book of the E.E. Smith
>era, to get a feel of how things really got started...

I suggest that this is not a useful approach.  

The phrase "anyone who calls himself an SF reader" is problematic in
itself: Anyone who reads current sf is welcome to call himself an SF
reader, and is under no obligation to broaden his horizon.  I suspect that
what you both have in mind when you use the phrase "SF reader" is someone
who can reasonably be considered knowledgeable (not necessarily expert).

But someone who, along with current sf, reads a book or two from *this*
pile and a book or two from *that* pile, etc. is not going to be
knowledgeable.  Nor is this approach going to give you much of a feel for
how things really got started.

Almost nobody can read all the thousands of sf books that have been
published, but there is a core of a few hundred that most sf readers who
*are* considered knowledgeable have read most of.

>>For you young folks, "carbon copies" were what we had to make when we
>>wrote our stories on "typewriters."

I know that a 'typewriter' is a keyboard connected directly to a printer
with no buffer, but all copies are carbon-based.  Are you sure you don't
mean 'stencils'? :)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 20:00:22 GMT
From: poser@vxdsyc.desy.de (Till Poser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

SYSDEB@UKCC.UKY.EDU (Aunt Debbie) writes:
>I was recently engaged in what I consider to be a discussion of cultural
>literacy.  It started out with the realization that my friend had never
>heard of thalidomide.  And seemed only vaguely aware that many drugs have
>dangerous side-effects on fetal development.
>
>The odd part about the discussion is my unflagging weakness when it comes
>to remembering chemical names.  When I first mentioned the drug
>Thalidomide, I actually called it thiotimoline.  I ended up looking up the
>drug in reference books during the conversation, thus got the name
>straightened out.
>
>The odd thing is, this friend is a fellow science fiction fan, who didn't
>correct my usage of the chemical name thiotimoline.
>
>Later, when doing sanity checks, I received one resounding "of course I
>remember Thalidomide, wasn't that in the Weekly Reader?"  one tentative
>"wasn't there some sort of birth defect stink?" and one "oh yeah, that's
>the chemical that dissolves before it hits the water."  (My husband and I
>apparently share this particular instance of word-dyslexia.)
>
>Okay, so my questions are:
>a) Was Asimov's chemical called Thiotimoline, or do I still have the
>spelling wrong?

As no doubt many people have told You by now, the spelling is correct.  The
mock science article "The Endocronic Properties of Resublimated
Thiotimoline" appeared just before Asimov had his thesis defense. It seems
that Campbell disregarded his plea to use a pseudonym, Asimov was a bit
apprehensive about making fun of science. There is an account of this in
both "The Early Asimov Vol.II" and "In Memory Yet Green".

>b) Could someone please supply me with references to the stories in which
>Asimov used it?  As I recall, it first appeared in a dissertation practice
>piece, but there were a few short stories after that?

The first one is reprinted in "The Early Asimov Vol.II" under that name,
the second one eludes me ant the third title is "With Thiotimoline to the
Stars", which was written way after (Opus 100?).

>c) Is this just a piece of science fiction obscurity, or something that
>would be included in a Science Fiction Dictionary of Cultural Literacy?
>Or, would that be Dictionary of Science Fiction Cultural Literacy?

It's one of science's neatest jokes on itself, right along with R.W.Woods'
drolleries, and "Mr.A.Square from Flatland". Certain parts of Asimov's
Oevre <*** SET POMPOSITY/ON ***> should be required reading, anyway, so
influential was he in his earlier days. <*** SET POMPOSITY/OFF ***>, and
this is one piece that is worth it.

|>d) Everyone still knows who Asimov was, right?

Oh, yes, Auntie, we remember, we do remember. 50 Asimov tomes on my
bookshelf bear witness to the fact that he showed me how _good_ SF could
be, when I got started on reading them in the original, nevermind how much
he slipped in his dotage. And I loved his annotation of "Paradise Lost"!
Does this date me?

Till Poser
- -R- DESY Computing     
bldg.2b-314, Notkestr.85
D-2000 Hamburg 52    
Internet: poser@vxdsyc.desy.de
Bitnet:   POSER@DESYVAX

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 23:44:03 GMT
From: crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

Now that someone more culturally literate than I has supplied the full
title of Asimov's original article, "The Endochronic Properties of
Resublimated Thiotimoline," I'm wondering whether my subconscious
plagiarized the term "endochronic." I used it in my first SF novel, The
Empire of Time (1978), which is about a series of parallel worlds at
different points in time; people living in a particular "chronoplane" are
known as "endochronics" or "endos," to distinguish them from fully human
people in the 21st-century chronoplane that's learned how to travel from
one to another. I thought I was just showing off my rudimentary Greek but,
I must admit I'd read more Asimov than Homer by the time I went to work of
Empire of Time.

Crawford Kilian
Communications Department
Capilano College
North Vancouver BC Canada V7J 3H5
Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca
ckilian@first.etc.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 08:53:35 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

No one has yet listed all the thiotimoline articles/stories.

"The Endochronic Properties of Resublimated Thiotimoline" appeared in
_Astounding_, and in the book _Only a Trillion_. _OaT_, unless I'm
mistaken, also contained the sequel, "The Micropsychiatric Applications of
Thiotimoline". (In which a classification scheme for schizophrenics is
invented based on which part of a lump of thiotimoline dissolves first when
they pour water on it. The scheme is beautiful, consistent, and correlates
with nothing else whatsoever.)

   _Opus 100_ had "Thiotimoline and the Space Age", about which I know
nothing, and _Opus 200_ took "Thiotimoline to the Stars".

   Of the four, the first two are written in the style of a scientific
paper, and the fourth is a short story. Don't know about the third.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Banks & Bujold & Cook (3 msgs) & Duncan &
                     Eddison (2 msgs) & Kurtz & Lanier

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 18:26:44 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MARAIM - Iain Banks

khan@itd.itd.nrl.navy.mil writes:

>I have been referred to a series of books by Iain M Banks and the language
>he describes in those books: MARAIM.  Can anyone tell me more about the

Marain

>series which includes "Player of the Game", "Consider Phlebas", and

The Player of Games

>"Use of Weapons" and another which I think is a private printing: "State
>of the Art"?  Your help is appreciated in advance.  Cheers!

The books you have named are all that there are in the series.  However,
_The State of the Art_ exists in two incarnations.  The "private printing"
to which you refer is a novella published by Ziesing, an American small
press.  The British edition, published by Orbit, is a collection of short
stories containing the aforementioned novella and several more stories, two
of which are Culture stories.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 03:25:56 GMT
From: Marty.Moore@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Marty Moore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois McMaster Bujold

Any word on how the new Miles book is coming?  It's been two years since
Barrayar came out.

Marty Moore

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 18:57:31 GMT
From: mliu@convex.com (Michael Liu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The next Black Company book: Glittering Stone

Anyone out there know about the supposed next Black Company book by Glen
Cook?  I've read all of them through Dreams of Steel and I think they are
excellent.  Any info would be appreciated.

Thanks.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 22:42:54 GMT
From: dmiller@clark.net (David Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Black Company book: Glittering Stone

mliu@convex.com (Michael Liu) writes:
>Anyone out there know about the supposed next Black Company book by Glen
>Cook?  I've read all of them through Dreams of Steel and I think they are
>excellent.  Any info would be appreciated.

Lots and lots of readers are looking forward to "Glittering Stone"; many
have written to Cook about it, and I understand for a while there this was
quite a sore point with him.

One of Cook's friends (or contacts, at least) left a note on Compuserve
lately that the factory where Cook works is shutting down for a year, "so
he might have more time to work on 'Glittering Stone'".  I understand for a
while he was working two jobs to put kids through school ...

Essentially, he didn't have as much time for writing, and the time he did
have he spent writing Garrett books, which probably sell better.  At any
rate, he's aware of the considerable interest in this book, and the project
is still active (unlike, say, the Dread Empire series).

So there's no real timeframe for publication of "Glittering Stone".

BTW the new Garrett book has been passed to the publisher and should be in
stores in a few months.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 03:56:48 GMT
From: jgreely@dinosaur.cis.ohio-state.edu (J Greely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Black Company book: Glittering Stone

dmiller@clark.net (David Miller) writes:
>BTW the new Garrett book has been passed to the publisher and should be in
>stores in a few months.

Sparkling Plutonium Dust?  Quiet Cadmium Evenings?  Depressed Lithium
Weekends?  White Phosphorus Road-trips?

Whatever it's called, I'll probably buy it, as long as Cook promises that
Garrett won't digress for three pages explaining the origin of the phrases
"pig in a poke" and "let the cat out of the bag" again.

J Greely
jgreely@cis.ohio-state.edu
osu-cis!jgreely

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 14:18:15 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Upland Outlaws/Dave Duncan

Frederick Zimmerman <fzimmerm@mail.ciesin.org> writes:
>Just read Upland Outlaws by Dave Duncan and thoroughly enjoyed it.  Anyone
>know when the next two volumes in this series are due out?

THE STRICKEN FIELD - hardcover on sale end of August; paperback on sale in
April.

THE LIVING GOD - hardcover on sale March 1994; paperback on sale September
1994.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor, Del Rey Books	       		       
201 E. 50th St.
NY, NY   10022		       
ekh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 04:04:20 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: E.R. Eddison

		Belated Reviews:  E.R. Eddison

For most purposes, two of Eddison's works matter, "The Worm Ouroboros",
published in 1926 (I've seen 1922 listed), and the Zimiamvian trilogy,
written over the two decades that followed.

"The Worm Ouroboros" (***+) is an epic fantasy told for its own sake.
Eddison was drunk on the English language, and produced a florid,
elaborate, somewhat archaic prose, with many long passages and (he hated to
see one of his sentences come to an end) relatively few periods.  But it
works.  At first the style is in the way, then it stops irritating, and at
some point you realize that it's drawn you in.  Eddison was also drunk on
fantasy, in the tradition of bygone centuries, with larger-than-life heroic
characters climbing the unclimbable, slaying the unslayable, and generally
being more concerned with glory than with whether or not next year's crops
were planted.  Again, it works.

It works despite the first twenty pages or so, which set a standard for
inauspicious beginnings.  How inauspiciously can a fantasy begin?  Well, to
start with, the action takes place on the planet Mercury, for no apparent
reason.  Worse, the author heavy-handedly introduces the story as one which
a character is dreaming.  And, for no apparent reason, the warring nations
of the story are named "Demons", "Witches", "Goblins", Pixies", etc.,
though they have no relationship to the supernatural beings who usually
bear those names.  (The Demons actually do have horns, but...)  I make
special note of the flaws in the opening so that if you pick the book up,
you'll know to grit your teeth and keep reading: After the first couple of
chapters the dreamer is forgotten, the pretense that the story takes place
on Mercury is ignored, and the names....well, you really do get used to
them.

(Introducing a story as a dream is an old convention, and one that used to
be in more common use.  It dates back to a time when a dream was thought of
as something that one could be granted, rather than purely as the product
of the unconscious mind.  As such, calling a story a dream could reinforce
the suspension of disbelief, rather than undercut it.)

Somewhere between the second and third chapter you can start forgetting the
opening artificialities and be drawn into the tale: The long-standing
rivalry between Witchland and Demonland, the insulting Witch embassy, the
failed attempt to settle the enmity, the war, the quest, the heroism of
Lord Juss, the treachery of Lord Gro (who is the most engaging character in
the story, despite his little flaws), the conjurations of Gorice XII...

Do I seem to be dealing out left-handed compliments?  The book has its
flaws - the more from the perspective of the modern reader, who is used to
more rounded characters and less ornate language but, it is still a
stylistic triumph.  There are echoes of Shakespeare and echoes of Homer
(not to mention some out-and-out purloining), but mostly it is E.R. Eddison
having a wonderful time and inviting the reader to join him.  Some readers
won't like it and some readers will love it.  There are enough of the
latter that, if you think you might be one of them, the book is worth
trying.

The Zimiamvian Trilogy is Eddison's lesser work.  Try it if you read and
enjoyed "The Worm Ouroboros".  It takes place in a land that is less
fantastic and more medievalish, but is still a land of heroes and armies
and plots and intrigues.  The language is more modern and less convoluted,
but still busier than we've come to expect in our novels.  The main hero of
the trilogy is Lessingham, who appears briefly in "The Worm Ouroboros" as
the dreamer.  (As in Worm, female characters, even the strong ones, tend to
have peripheral or supporting roles.)  The trilogy was published as three
separate books, and has recently been reissued in one volume.  One of the
quirks of the trilogy is that the books appear (and should be read) in
reverse chronological order.

"Mistress of Mistresses" (***) is the first and best of the three - the
story of the intrigues and conflicts which follows the death of King
Mezentius of Zimiamvia.  The chief villain of the piece is Horius Parry,
the Vicar of Rerek.  And what truly complicates matters is that Lessingham,
although a good and true hero, is also Parry's active and sworn supporter.
(Good news: The prose, although not as magical as it is in Worm, is easier
to read.  Bad news: There's still one of Those first chapters to get
through, in this case the 'Overture'.)

"A Fish Dinner in Memison" (**) is self-indulgent.  Zimiamvia is under the
firm rule of King Mezentius, and the characters who war and intrigue in
"Mistress of Mistresses" are more circumspect.  ('Circumspect' is an
appropriate word.  Eddison's characters are often noble and glorious, but a
certain amorality accompanies those characteristics.)  There is some
fighting, but there is more flirting.  There is, eventually, the dinner
party of the title.  Meanwhile, and in parallel, we have the story of
Lessingham's courtship, on our own world.  (An odd symmetry is at work.  In
"Mistress of Mistresses", Zimiamvia is revealed as a world created by the
Goddess for Lessingham's benefit.  In "A Fish Dinner in Memison", Earth is
revealed as a world created at the behest of Her Zimiamvian avatar.)

Eddison died before finishing "The Mezentian Gate" (**?), but we have
Eddison's outline of the missing pieces, so the whole tale of Mezentius's
life holds together tolerably well.

I'm ambivalent about the Zimiamvian trilogy.  The characters are admirable,
but rarely likeable; the writing is masterful, but self-indulgent.  I'd
guess that if you enjoy "The Worm Ouroboros", you'll find the trilogy to be
weaker, but still worth reading.  If you don't enjoy "The Worm Ouroboros",
don't try the trilogy.


Belated Reviews cover science fiction and fantasy of earlier decades.
They're for newer readers who have wondered about the older titles on the
shelves, or who are interested in what sf/f was like in its younger days.
The emphasis is on helping interested readers identify books to try first,
not on discussing the books in depth.

A general caveat is in order: Most of the classics of yesteryear have not
aged well.  If you didn't encounter them back when, or in your early teens,
they will probably not give you the unforced pleasure they gave their
original audiences.  You may find yourself having to make allowances for
writing you consider shallow or politics you consider regressive.  When I
name specific titles, I'll often rate them using the following scale:

**** Recommended.
***  An old favorite that hasn't aged well, and wouldn't get a good
	reception if it were written today.  Enjoyable on its own terms.
**   A solid book, worth reading if you like the author's works.
*    Nothing special.

Additional disclaimers: Authors are not chosen for review in any particular
order.  The reviews don't attempt to be comprehensive.  No distinction is
made between books which are still in print and books which are not.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 16:56:03 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: E.R. Eddison

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"The Worm Ouroboros" (***+) is an epic fantasy told for its own sake.
>Eddison was drunk on the English language, and produced a florid,
>elaborate, somewhat archaic prose, with many long passages and (he hated
>to see one of his sentences come to an end) relatively few periods.  But
>it works.
 [...]

>climbing the unclimbable, slaying the unslayable, and generally being more
>concerned with glory than with whether or not next year's crops were
>planted.  Again, it works.

Well, I guess every fan of classic fantasies should at some point read
Eddison.  He was (and is) greatly admired, both by casual readers and by
the more erudite (The Inklings all had great praise for The Worm
Ouroboros).  So maybe I'm all alone in this.  But...

I couldn't _stand_ Eddison.  No way, no how.  His writing (and, oh god, his
*nomenclature*) made me wince with every line, and his story grew
increasingly more irritating and absurd with every page, until it was
continually buffeting me with absurdities, which weren't even fun for me to
read as fantasy.

I gritted my teeth and got through the whole thing, but all that I took
away from that book was a vague impression of "bigness".  Everything was 5
sizes too large; from people's musculature, to their (unidimensional)
personalities, to the size of fleets, the length of journeys, and the
ferocity of storms.  And battles where thousands (hundreds of thousands?)
of soldiers drown at sea, and the battle ends up being fought by the
surviving few hundred (and the brave commander sneaks off, thinking to find
a way to wreak vengeance single-handed).

I was only about 18 or 19 when I read it, but even then it appalled my
sensibilites, and it's left me with a lasting distate for Eddison.

No offense to Dani with his rating of the book - he's in a clear cut
majority among educated fantasy readers.  I just happen to be maybe too
swayed by the influence of Tolkien to be able to read 'Ouroboros' as just a
literary romp: I keep getting distracted by questions of "internal
consistency" and morality, and I end up groping for even the faintest hint
of subtlety to shine amidst all the superlatives.

>I'm ambivalent about the Zimiamvian trilogy.  The characters are
>admirable, but rarely likeable; the writing is masterful, but
>self-indulgent.  I'd guess that if you enjoy "The Worm Ouroboros", you'll
>find the trilogy to be weaker, but still worth reading.  If you don't
>enjoy "The Worm Ouroboros", don't try the trilogy.

I'm willing to take that as gospel.  ;-)

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 18:20:17 GMT
From: elendil@mintir.new-orleans.la.us (Edward J. Branley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New issue of Deryni Fanzine available

I got the following flyer in the mail last week:

Deryni Archives:  The Magazine

Dear Deryni Fans:

It has been a long wait but Deryni Archives: The Magazine, Volume 14 is
nearly ready to go to press!

We have some new artists and writers featured in this issue as well as some
of our old favorites.  The stories and poems featured are well written,
entertaining, and thought provoking.  The calendar is enlightening and
interesting.  And, of course, Katherine will bring you up to date with her
"Progress Report."

A limited number of issues of Volume 14 will be printed at the end of
August.  If you would like to reserve a copy of Volume 14, please contact:

Deryni Archives:  The Magazine
c/o Yvonne John
518 Springhill Circle
Naperville, IL   60563

If you would like me to inform you when Volume 15 will be available or if
you have a question about Deryni Archives: The Magazine, please enclose a
SASE for reply.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 21:11:52 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sterling Lanier (was Re: Del Rey Internet Newsletter)

>Special Announcement:  AT&T, MCI, Sprint...and the DRIN!
>The Del Rey Internet Newsletter reaches out and touches somebody.  In our
>mail on July 20th was a brief note from Sterling Lanier, who mentioned
>that a friend had told him of the DRIN's discussion of his whereabouts and
>his works.  Mr. Lanier says that his health is good, and that he is three
>chapters (of a projected twelve) into the next Hiero novel! He expects
>completion by Christmas or so of this year.

This is great news!  We've been waiting years for the sequel - 10 years!  I
just hope he wraps it up in book 3 otherwise it will be the year 2000
before he is done.

If you like fantasy and haven't read these books it is well worth your
while to look up Hiero's Journey and the Unforsaken Hiero. I easily place
it in the top handful of fantasy books I've ever read. Lanier has a nice
writing style, the books are detailed, well plotted and the characters are
well developed.  The action is fast and furious.  Takes place centuries
after Earth has been devastated by war. Some interesting mutations have
occurred and dark forces are at work. The human mind has developed some new
abilities. :) The forces of evil are by far the most organized culture
around, only one man stands against them - young Hiero.  Don't know if they
are still in print, they were up to a year or two ago.  Check your used
bookstore otherwise or library. I put these books in the same loose area as
Lord of the Rings, Chronicles of TC,Wheel of Time, Empire of the East,
Riddlemaster trilogy, Anne Rice vampire books.  (Defintely not in order of
preference :) )

Roy
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Date: 3 Aug 93 15:06:12 GMT
From: viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

Erich Schneider (erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu) wrote:
>pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering) writes:
>>(As if that isn't something mainly done in patriarchical societies...
>>funny how all these matriarchical wanna-be's keep inventing patriarchies
>>run by women...
>
>>I mean, come on, can't anyone imagine something _DIFFERENT_ for a change?
>
>Have you actually *read* _Always Coming Home_? If not, then shut up.  The
>Kesh society is definitely not a "patriarchy run by women".

I agree that Le Guin's intention is *not* to construct a patriarchy run by
women.  She's attempting to construct a society where "female" is
implicitly the preferred and empowered gender, and exploring the
implications of this.  What results (imho) ultimately fails as a thought
experiment, but it does produce some wonderful and compelling elements.

I felt that Le Guin was exploring the meaning of "matriarchy", because of
her confusion over those who want to think of matriarchies as "patriarchies
run by women".  I think she's trying to point out that a society "run by
women" would be entirely different from our expectations - so different, in
fact, that the term "run by women" itself my be a pointless and rather
misleading construction.

As well, I think Le Guin is once more toying with one of her
bugbears/obsessions - a workable anarchic system.  I think Le Guin finds
anarchy very compelling because of its elusive, organic nature; many of her
works attempt to explore this concept, with varying degrees of success.  I
feel the Kesh come close to the mark, but fall short in a few vital areas
(some of which have already been pointed out by others here).

Viktor Haag
Mortice Kern Systems
35 King North
Waterloo, Ontario
viktor@mks.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 15:39:43 GMT
From: viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Viktor on Le Guin

Sara Larson (larson@cfar.umd.edu) wrote:
>I would be interested to see you compare LHoD, The Dispossessed and ACH a
>little bit more.

I'd have to re-read them again to do them justice; that would take awhile.
I'll put it on the "bedside-list-of-things-to-read-and-do".  Right now, I'm
trying to get through LeCarre's Karla novels.

>I agree that they may be three of the best novels Le Guin has written. I
>do not think they are equally good though.  I have not reread ACH yet (a
>bit of a job that would be, with all the various stories to keep track of
>again), but LHoD is a better book than The Dispossessed, I think.
>Rereading The Dispossessed I found the political story of revolution and
>capitalist sickness to be flat and stereotyped.

I think that LHoD might hold up better over time.  I think that the
Dispossessed's examination of politics could date itself too easily.
However, I didn't feel that the politics question was the chief element of
the story - I felt that Shevek was the chief element, so I agree with your
next sentence.

>The best parts were those that dealt primarily with the characters'
>interactions. LHoD of course is the supreme example of Le Guin's
>description of human interactions.

I'd like to bring up Tombs of Atuan here as a point of similarity with
LHoD.  I think Tombs of Atuan deals with human interaction in a more
elegant fashion at moments, simply because both the people involved *do*
have a strict gender.  The ambiguity of gender in LHoD trips over itself at
times, because of its remoteness to our North American sensibilities.

>How does ACH fit into my paragraph? I don't exactly know. I think ACH is
>some kind of an experiment, like the Buffalo Girls collection was. Have
>you read that? I liked the title story there very much, found it to be
>very successful as an examination of human communities vs. societies in
>other species.

I read bits of it - I like Le Guin's short fiction, but I'm not at all
keen on her poetry.  In most cases, I feel that her poetry gets published
because of who she is, and not because it's terribly well written.

> ACH is another examination, possibly based on some dream of a society
> that Le Guin might have wished to be a member of (of course, I have no
> way of knowing this), but with much humor aimed at other novels about
> human societies that are supposedly different from ones we live in now.
> This means that when she discusses the frailties of the male mind in the
> story, I think she is not so much stabbing back at stories about stupid
> women as just plain being ridiculous on purpose.

Satire is a very sharp and narrow rail to walk on, and I'm not sure I agree
with your assessment.  I felt Le Guin *was* attempting to comment directly
on "male" and "female" behaviour, and I felt this direct commentary was
flaw in the experiment.  This became especially plain, I felt, with the
examination of the Condor people.

>I guess I base my understanding of ACH on my readings of The Handmaid's
>Tale and Herland, by C.P. Gilman, to some extent. I found The Handmaid's
>Tale to be much too concerned with showing the *real danger* of such a
>thing actually happening to be truly engrossing as a story, but maybe that
>also had to do with the personality of the main character.

I haven't read Gilman's book - is it in print?  Again, I felt that
Handmaid's Tale was poorly constructed for the same reasons.  The setting
was too allegorical, the characters too one-sided.  As a parable, I think
HT succeeds, as a novel, I don't think it does.

>Hmm. Herland is an obvious attempt to show the capabilities of women and
>some of the attitudes the author found some men to have about women.  ACH
>comes across as a much gentler work than either of these, probably a story
>put within a particular framework on purpose, but as a thought experiment
>not as a political statement.

I can see your point, but I disagree; I feel that much of ACH was a direct
political statement.  However, Le Guin's talent at story-telling, as well
as her sidetracks into jazzing about the Kesh and the setting softens the
edges of the commentary.  I did enjoy ACH tremendously, but I still think
it's flawed (and in some ways distastefully flawed).

Viktor Haag
Mortice Kern Systems
35 King North
Waterloo, Ontario
viktor@mks.com
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Date: 3 Aug 93 20:12:55 GMT
From: jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>I felt that Le Guin was exploring the meaning of "matriarchy", because of
>her confusion over those who want to think of matriarchies as
>"patriarchies run by women".  I think she's trying to point out that a
>society "run by women" would be entirely different from our expectations -
>so different, in fact, that the term "run by women" itself my be a
>pointless and rather misleading construction.

   Should this be taken as implying that there are innate differences in
male and female human behavior, beyond those dictated by form and social
constraints? If the differences *are* innate, and social roles and
attitudes are biologically driven, does it make sense to expect social
organisations markedly different from those which now occur?

   Are the assumptions in this particular thought-experiment compatable
with the thought-experiment?

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 22:45:37 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering) writes:
>How many of the people going on and on about Patriarchies actually are
>anti-hierarchical? Just asking... (Yes, I've met _some_)...

I was surprised myself. Just had a grad class in feminist utopias, from
19th century to now, and all that we read and many more that I researched
for a paper include ending heirarchy in order to reach utopia. So I asked
around and did some checking and could find *no* feminist utopian novel
that promoted any new type of heirarchy. Can you tell me of any?

Here's what I read:
Butler-Xenogenesis
Charnes-Motherlines
Gilman-Herland
Le Guin-Dispossesed and Always Coming Home
Piercy-Woman on the Edge of Time
Russ - Female Man
Tiptree - "Houston,Houston, Do You Read?" and "The Screwfly Solution"
Slonczewski - Door into Ocean
forgotten author - Wanderground 
Marchand (spelling?) - Unveiling the Parallel

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu
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Date: 3 Aug 93 22:53:04 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>I agree that Le Guin's intention is *not* to construct a patriarchy run by
>women.  She's attempting to construct a society where "female" is
>implicitly the preferred and empowered gender, and exploring the
>implications of this.  What results (imho) ultimately fails as a thought
>experiment, but it does produce some wonderful and compelling elements.

No no no no. She is NOT trying to put women in charge, but to put NO one in
charge. To envision a society where no one has the right to tell another
what to do or when to do it. Even when Stone Telling decided to go "home"
with her father, and this looks like a bad idea, no one has the right or
power to even suggest she shouldn't, much less use force to prevent her. As
an adult, she makes her own choices. This is the contrast bewteen the Kesh
and the Condor People, who are into authority/hierarchies.  If women are
given more power to decide, it's in areas where they need to have that
authority: over their own bodies, their homes.  The women, clearly, do not
run things. That's the whole point. NOBODY runs things.

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 12:06:35 GMT
From: dkolb@abacus.bates.edu (David Kolb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

It seems to me that Susan Eisenhour is right when she says that in ACH
there is NOBODY in charge of the Kesh, not male, not female.  Another
feature, not commented on so far, is Le Guin's attempt to create a society
with a very different experience of time.  She is fairly successful, I
think, in creating a world (for the Kesh, not for the Condor) where time is
not experienced as linear and as progressive, but as a kind of "spatial"
spreading out, making room.  Lives have areas and phases but not big
dramatic future-oriented stories.  That's what makes writing a standard
novel about the Kesh impossible.  Even Stone Telling's "story" has real
forward motion only in its Condor sections.  Otherwise it is like touring
different rooms of a house more than moving in a drama.

David Kolb

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 13:37:46 GMT
From: viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

James Davis Nicoll (jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca) wrote:
>viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>>I felt that Le Guin was exploring the meaning of "matriarchy", because of
>>her confusion over those who want to think of matriarchies as
>>"patriarchies run by women".  I think she's trying to point out that a
>>society "run by women" would be entirely different from our expectations
>>- so different, in fact, that the term "run by women" itself my be a
>>pointless and rather misleading construction.
>
>Should this be taken as implying that there are innate differences in male
>and female human behavior, beyond those dictated by form and social
>constraints?

This does indeed seem to be at the heart of ACH - one of the reasons I had
problems with Le Guin's premise.  I do not feel that gender based behaviour
is in any way biologically innate.  I don't think Le Guin means to suggest
that complex gender based behaviour is directly determined by biology, but
I think she presumes that biology has a measurable and replicable
fundamental influences on behaviour.

>If the differences *are* innate, and social roles and attitudes are
>biologically driven, does it make sense to expect social organisations
>markedly different from those which now occur?

>Are the assumptions in this particular thought-experiment compatable with
>the thought-experiment?

The picture drawn of the Kesh isn't markedly different then some real-Earth
cultures either extant or recorded.  The elements that are different are
injected by Le Guin, based on environmental factors and circumstances
imposed by her.  I don't think she presumes that biology has such a hold
over behaviour as to forbid behavioural flexibility - that would seem to be
a foolish stance to take for anyone, let alone the daughter of one of
America's foremost anthropologists.

Viktor Haag
Mortice Kern Systems
35 King North
Waterloo, Ontario
viktor@mks.com
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Date: 4 Aug 93 14:22:53 GMT
From: viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

Susan Eisenhour (cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu) wrote:
>No no no no. She is NOT trying to put women in charge, but to put NO one
>in charge. To envision a society where no one has the right to tell
>another what to do or when to do it. Even when Stone Telling decided to go
>"home" with her father, and this looks like a bad idea, no one has the
>right or power to even suggest she shouldn't, much less use force to
>prevent her. As an adult, she makes her own choices. This is the contrast
>bewteen the Kesh and the Condor People, who are into
>authority/hierarchies.
>
>If women are given more power to decide, it's in areas where they need to
>have that authority: over their own bodies, their homes.  The women,
>clearly, do not run things. That's the whole point. NOBODY runs things.

I disagree, but I'm not sure we're meeting eye to eye on this.  While this
may be Le Guin's ostensible premise to the thought experiment (a truly
anarchic and egalitarian) society, what in fact results is a society where
"female" is a preferred gender, and therefore empowered.  What results is a
society neither anarchic or egalitarian.  I don't mean to suggest that this
means that women "run the show", but rather that the social construction
favours "feminine behaviour" as presented, and therefore women implicitly
have more power.

I have three, perhaps tangential, points with regard to your example:

1) No-one would argue that once a woman in North America reaches the age of
18, she is not an adult and cannot make her own choices.  Yet many feel
that women in North America are disenfranchised - how can this be if adult
women are granted the same legal status as adult men?

2) Stone Telling is a liminal figure, and therefore must be treated a such.
Behaviour granted liminal figures may not be acceptable for "normal folk"
(after all, her father was a Condor!  who knows what kind of influence that
had on the poor girl ...), and I think the book supports this conclusion.

3) Force is not a means to achieve social justice among the Kesh, and thus
not used on Stone Telling - no-one forces anyone to do anything
(physically) among the Kesh, because they don't work that way.  This does
not mean, however, that the Kesh have no means to enforce social justice.

It's all very well to say that "NOBODY runs things", but this is clearly
not the case - although on the surface, this is maybe the ideal.  Just as
Americans like to say they live in a participatory democracy where everyone
has the same rights and the same voice - nice on the surface, but not at
all what's really going on.

The women run things.  The Kesh social structure is not based on heirarchy,
it's based on consensus.  This structure is maintained through two methods
- - the mythic tradition and shame.  Both methods are primarily controlled by
the women, and I feel that Le Guin suggests that these two methods of
control are "natural" to women.  "Natural" male behaviour is actively
discouraged by the Kesh through ostracism and ridicule (thus shame).

Men exhibiting male behaviour in ACH are unclean (like the Condor), and
even when they exhibit female behaviour they remain second class citizens;
it's made quite clear that the Kesh realise that "men will be men", and
thus ascribe unclean (male) behaviour to men naturally.  Women, on the
other hand, who exhibit unclean behaviour are "foolish" or "lazy"; the
natural state for women is to behave properly, cleanly - to not act "like a
man".

When I read ACH, it seemed to me that Le Guin was presenting the Kesh as a
utopic society, and not as a society every bit as flawed as our own (just
in a different way).  Now, perhaps this second was Le Guin's intention
(Milton certainly had this in mind; "Fiery the Angels Fell" and all that),
and I may have missed the subtle turns that point to satire.  I suppose the
only way to know for sure what Le Guin feels is to ask her, but to some
extent, this is irrelevant.  I didn't feel that ACH succeeds because it
doesn't provide enough *in the text* to suggest to the reader that the
Kesh-as-utopia presentation is ironic.

Viktor Haag
Mortice Kern Systems
35 King North
Waterloo, Ontario
viktor@mks.com
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Date: 4 Aug 93 17:16:02 GMT
From: jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>James Davis Nicoll (jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca) wrote:
>>If the differences *are* innate, and social roles and attitudes are
>>biologically driven, does it make sense to expect social organisations
>>markedly different from those which now occur?
>
>>Are the assumptions in this particular thought-experiment compatable with
>>the thought-experiment?
>
>The picture drawn of the Kesh isn't markedly different then some
>real-earth cultures either extant or recorded.  The elements that are
>different are injected by LeGuin, based on environmental factors and
>circumstances imposed by her.  I don't think she presumes that biology has
>such a hold over behaviour as to forbid behavioural flexibility - that
>would seem to be a foolish stance to take for anyone, let alone the
>daughter of one of America's formost anthropologists.

   I imagine it depends on the degree of flexibility one is talking about:
I really doubt social behaviors appropriate for [for example] a species
which produced billions of young per mating would well for another species
which produced only one per mating. Not that the differences between
species necessarily pertains to those found within a species.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 02:02:36 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>Susan Eisenhour (cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu) wrote:
>>viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>>>I agree that Le Guin's intention is *not* to construct a patriarchy run
>>>by women.  She's attempting to construct a society where "female" is
>>>implicitly the preferred and empowered gender, and exploring the
>>>implications of this.  What results (imho) ultimately fails as a thought
>>>experiment, but it does produce some wonderful and compelling elements.
>
>>No no no no. She is NOT trying to put women in charge, but to put NO one
>>in charge. To envision a society where no one has the right to tell
>>another what to do or when to do it. Even when Stone Telling decided to
>>go "home" with her father, and this looks like a bad idea, no one has the
>>right or power to even suggest she shouldn't, much less use force to
>>prevent her. As an adult, she makes her own choices. This is the contrast
>>bewteen the Kesh and the COndor People, who are into
>>authority/hierarchies.
>
>>If women are given more power to decide, it's in areas where they need to
>>have that authority>over their own bodies, their homes.  The women,
>>clearly, do not run things. That's the whole point. NOBODY runs things.
>
>I disagree, but I'm not sure we're meeting eye to eye on this.  While this
>may be Le Guin's ostensible premise to the thought experiment (a truly
>anarchic and egalitarian) society, what in fact results is a society where
>"female" is a preferred gender, and therefore empowered.  What results is
>a society neither anarchic or egalitarian.  I don't mean to suggest that
>this means that women "run the show", but rather that the social
>construction favours "feminine behaviour" as presented, and therefore
>women implicitly have more power.

I think your problem here is seeing the behavior Le Guin presents in a
positive way as "feminine". I think she's presenting non-authoritarian
behavior as favored and as the preferred, life-affirming behavior. The
authoritarian rules of the Condor People are shown as leading to its own
eventual destruction. If you see the Kesh way as "feminine" you don't
suggest that "masculine" is positive.

>I have three, perhaps tangential, points with regard to your example:
>
>1) No-one would argue that once a woman in North America reaches the age
>of 18, she is not an adult and cannot make her own choices.  Yet many feel
>that women in North America are disenfranchised - how can this be if
>adult women are granted the same legal status as adult men?

Legal status, maybe, certainly not economic and cultural status.  Give me
equal pay for equal work, make sure that housework is not considered mine
by "right" even when I work as many hours as my husband, and I might feel
equal.

>2) Stone Telling is a liminal figure, and therefore must be treated a
>such.  Behaviour granted liminal figures may not be acceptable for "normal
>folk" (after all, her father was a Condor!  who knows what kind of
>influence that had on the poor girl ...), and I think the book supports
>this conclusion.

Wheew. Thanks. I learned a new word. Had to go look "liminal" up.  Now that
I have, what's the point here? That she wasn't forced becasue she was
different?

>3) Force is not a means to acheive social justice among the Kesh, and thus
>not used on Stone Telling - no-one forces anyone to do anything
>(physically) among the Kesh, because they don't work that way.  This does
>not mean, however, that the Kesh have no means to enforce social justice.
>
>It's all very well to say that "NOBODY runs things", but this is clearly
>not the case - although on the surface, this is maybe the ideal.  Just as
>Americans like to say they live in a participatory democracy where
>everyone has the same rights and the same voice - nice on the surface, but
>not at all what's really going on.  The women run things.  The Kesh social
>structure is not based on heirarchy, it's based on consensus.  This
>structure is maintained through two methods - the mythic tradition and
>shame.  Both methods are primarily controlled by the women, and I feel
>that Le Guin suggests that these two methods of control are "natural" to
>women.  "Natural" male behaviour is actively discouraged by the Kesh
>through ostracism and ridicule (thus shame).
>
>Men exhibiting male behaviour in ACH are unclean (like the Condor), and
>even when they exhibit female behaviour they remain second class citizens;
>it's made quite clear that the Kesh realise that "men will be men", and
>thus ascribe unclean (male) behaviour to men naturally.  Women, on the
>other hand, who exhibit unclean behaviour are "foolish" or "lazy"; the
>natural state for women is to behave properly, cleanly - to not act "like
>a man".

I was right (above) you don't think well of men. Do you honestly think the
Condor People were showing "masculine" behavior and that this was was good?
This should be the goal of a utopia?

Again, you are equating male with authoritarian and female with, what?
consensus? anarchy? Le Guin is equating authoritarian with sickness (or at
least her Kesh do) and not with a particular sex.

>When I read ACH, it seemed to me that Le Guin was presenting the Kesh as a
>utopic society, and not as a society every bit as flawed as our own (just
>in a different way).  Now, perhaps this second was Le Guin's intention
>(Milton certainly had this in mind; "Fiery the Angels Fell" and all that),
>and I may have missed the subtle turns that point to satire.  I suppose
>the only way to know for sure what Le Guin feels is to ask her, but to
>some extent, this is irrelevant.  I didn't feel that ACH succeeds because
>it doesn't provide enough *in the text* to suggest to the reader that the
>Kesh-as-utopia presentation is ironic.

Yes, the Kesh are in a utopia, which doesn't mean they are perfect. Yes,
the Kesh screw up sometimes, but their *society* (not the individual
people) is utopian because it allows them to be good, foolish, bad,
whatever they are without interfering with another's rights to be good,
bad, foolish, etc. This is not "as flawed as our own" - there is much more
potential for individual freedom and growth than this culture allows,
except for white males.

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu   
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Date: 4 Aug 93 04:03:09 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: "Voyages to the Moon"

		Belated Reviews:  "Voyages to the Moon"

For this one I'm going to toss in a joker.  "Voyages to the Moon" (****),
by Marjorie Hope Nicolson, is not a book that long-term readers are
generally familiar with and that newer readers typically slide their eyes
over in used bookstores.  It's relatively hard to find.  It's also not
fiction.  It's definitely belated, though: This 1948 book is a history of
space-travel fiction (particularly, but not exclusively, travels to the
moon) before the nineteenth century.  Strongly recommended for readers with
an interest in the subject.

There is a long but sparse history of fictional space travel stretching
back to classical times, and Nicolson does not ignore it.  The publication
of Galileo's astronomical discoveries in 1610, however, seized the
imagination of Europe, and turned what had been a trickle of such stories
into a flood.  People started thinking of the moon and planets as actual
places that might be visited, that might be inhabited.

   "There are but three ways of going thither," said a Herald
   in Ben Jonson's 'News from the New World'.  "One is
   Endymion's way, by rapture in sleep, or a dream.  The other
   Menippus's way, by wing, which the poet took.  The third,
   old Empedocles's way; who, when he leapt into Aetna, having
   a dry sear body, and light, the smoke took him, and whift
   him up into the moon."  Jonson harked back to old legend and
   tradition, but John Wilkins, who in 1638 published his
   'Discovery of a New World in the Moon', looked forwared to
   a scientific future much more than back to a literary past.
   "There are," he declared, "four several ways whereby this flying
   in the air hath been, or may be attempted.  Two of them by the
   stregth of other things, and two of them by our own strength.
   1. By spirits, or angels.  2. By the help of fowls.  3. By wings 
   fastened immediately to the body.  4. By a flying chariot."

Insofar as serious writers attempt to be in agreement with the best
understanding of their day, it was hardly inconsistent to include spirits
and angels in the list.  Indeed, one of the most significant lunar voyages
of this time was Kepler's "Somnium", published posthumously in 1634, in
which the astronomer combines a demon-powered trip to the moon with
concerns about gravity, the availability of air, and extremes of
temperature.

Nicolson uses Wilkins's typology to structure her book thematically.  After
discussing the supernaturally-powered voyages invented by Kepler and
others, she proceeds to cover the topic (too frequently neglected by
writers of modern science fiction :) of bird-powered space flight.  Among
the most significant of these is Francis Godwin's "Man in the Moone: or A
Discourse of a Voyage Thither by Domingo Gonsales", published shortly after
Somnium.  Domingo had no intention of visiting the moon when he trained his
swans to carry him.  (Unlike many later fictional inventors who never
seemed to allow for the possibility of failure, Domingo was cautious enough
to let a lamb be the first passenger.)  What he didn't realize was that
swans fly to the moon, come fall, to hibernate.

Scientific details play a smaller role in Godwin's tale than in Kepler's.
Like many of his successors, Godwin used the moon primarily as a convenient
place in which to set a Utopia, and much of the book deals with his
description of a society which but, for certain physical quirks, might as
well have been located in El Dorado.

Flight by the use of artificial wings attracted the most literary interest
before the nineteenth century, since it appeared at the time to offer the
most realistic prospect for human flight.  Most of the tales Nicolson
discusses in this section, while possibly important to the literary
tradition, do not actually involve space flight.  She has a great deal of
fun describing Restif de la Bretonne's 1781 "La Cecouverte australe Par un
Homme-volant, ou Le Dedale francais" (call it "The French Daedalus").  This
is the tale of Victorin, who determines to develop usable wings so that he
can take his Christine away from the society which forbids their love.
Years, and about a third of the novel, go by while he painstakingly studies
birds and insects, builds models, and finally develops working wings.  He
locates an inaccessible mountain, stocks it with the basic necessities
(plants, animals, servants), and finally swoops down and carries Christine
off.  (He seems to have neglected to tell her that he was planning to do
this, but fortunately she proves sympathetic.  They are married by a priest
that he also had the foresight to fly off with.)

There are many kinds of chariots, or artificial conveyances one might use.
The best remembered of the seventeenth century are those of Cyrano de
Bergerac, whose 1656 "Histoire Comique des Estats et Empires de la Lune"
(published in translation in 1687 as "The Comical History of the States and
Empires of the Worlds of the Moon and Sun") is distinguished by the
author's insistence on travelling by as many different conveyances as
possible.  His first attempt involved strapping vials of dew to his body.
Since the sun sucks up the dew in the morning, it stood to reason that he
might be carried with it.  This approach actually proved *too* effective
(he broke too many vials in his efforts to keep from overshooting the
moon), and his second attempt involved the use of fireworks to propel the
first fictional rocket ship.  His most ambitious vehicle was solar-powered
in a more modern sense, and used a giant magnifying glass to drive an air
stream strong enough to sustain space travel.

The last chapter is devoted to travels by means which Wilkins overlooked.
The most priceless of these is the 1666 "The Description of a New World,
called The Blazing World", by the Duchess of Newcastle.  The heroine of
this story is kidnapped and taken to the North Pole where all aboard the
ship freeze to death, "the young Lady onely, by the light of her Beauty,
the heat of her youth, and Protection of the Gods, remaining alive."  It
turns out that there is no Northwest passage: The North Pole provides
passage to another world, instead.  Our intrepid heroine enters this world,
where she eventually becomes its philosopher-empress.  (One gathers from
Nicolson's description that the book, however delightful its premises, is
painful to read beyond this point.)

The influence of the space romances of the seventeenth and eighteenth
centuries upon modern science fiction is indirect, but profound.  Nicolson
shows how the writers whose works most directly affected modern
space-travel fiction - writers such as Jules Verne and H.G. Wells, were in
their turn influenced by these earlier works.  She deplores, however, the
often ponderous technological orientation that these writers gave the
genre.

(This is not to say that the older, non-technological literary traditions
of space flight ever died.  We still get John Carter wishing himself to
Mars, Tycho Bass being blown off the planet, Dr. Dolittle riding to the
moon on a butterfly (one of my personal favorites), and no detectable
reduction in the incidence of out-of-body space-travel.  And we still get
destination worlds which, beyond serving as locations for whatever society
the author wishes to espouse, are a lot more like Kansas than like Oz.)

I never though much about the pre-industrial contribution to the genre.  I
knew that Daedalus flew with wings, that Cyrano used dew, that Gulliver
travelled on a flying island, that Thor and Astolfo drove chariots.  If I'd
though about it, which I didn't, I'd have assumed that these classics had
had some influence on science fiction, but wouldn't have realized that
these were the tip of the iceberg.  "Voyages to the Moon" is a window upon
an extensive literature which served as a rich source of inspiration for
the authors we consider the "early" writers of science fiction.

Nicholson, Marjorie Hope
Voyages to the Moon
297 pages
MacMillan, New York, 1948
(I believe there was a later paperback edition, as well)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 4 Aug 93 13:40:36 GMT
From: kevinf@ice.bc.ca (Kevin Fenrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tek Review

Has anyone out there read the Tek series by Shatner? If so could I get a
review on the merits of reading the series? It seemed like an interesting
concept sort of drug addiction to virtual reality. Anyways. If any of you
have taken the time to read it please send a note and let me know if it is
worth the time and effort to read. Thanks.

Kevin Fenrick

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Asimov (7 msgs) & Glen Cook (2 msgs) & Eddison &
                 Le Guin (3 msgs) & Shatner (2 msgs) & Fred Stewart &
                 Books On Tape

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 03:13:33 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian) writes:
> Is thiotimoline a litmus test, so to speak, of cultural literacy in SF?
> Well, maybe, but only if you know what thiotimoline is before you read
> about it.
 
 Heh heh.

> I hesitate to raise the issue, but maybe we have the start of a really
> annoying thread here: what SF readers should be "expected" to know about
> the genre. Judging from many of the comments here, anything published
> before 1965 was written on cave walls or wet clay tablets.
 
 Well now, I wouldn't be too quick to assume that. Granted, the majority of
the discussion here pertains to recently-released works, but I think that's
mainly because those are works which are still fresh in everyone's mind.
Everyone who's read _Snow Crash_, for instance, has read it within the past
year or two; but with a book like, say, _The City and the Stars_, your most
recent reading of it could have been anywhere from this afternoon to fifty
years ago.
 
 I think that most SF fans tend, sooner or later (probably mostly sooner),
to go back to the roots of the genre to see where it all began. If they
discover SF in the local libraries, chances are they started out with the
"classics" because most libraries tend to have a lot of those and be
somewhat spotty on the new releases. My junior-high library was well-
stocked with Asimov, Heinlein, and the Science Fiction Hall of Fame.
 
 Actually, now that I think of it, my SF reading did a fairly good job of
paralleling the history of the genre. The first SF I ever read was H. G.
Wells' _War of the Worlds_ in third grade; from there I went on to Wells'
other SF works, then the grand masters, and by the time my parents and the
local library trusted me with an "adult" card (about age 12, I think), I'd
discovered Niven, Bova, Ellison, and Lem. Once I got my paper route and had
money to spend in the bookstores, that's when I started getting the new
stuff.
 
 I don't know how much this reflects the general SF-reading public, but I'd
guess that it'd be a fairly easy pattern to follow. 
  
> For you young folks, "carbon copies" were what we had to make when we
> wrote our stories on "typewriters."
 
 Those are the things that look like a workstation without the monitor,
right?

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 
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Date: 5 Aug 93 11:42:57 GMT
From: neuss@igd.fhg.de (Christian Neuss )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

One question.. (I don't know the story, so it might be a stupid one :-)..
Do you think that Thiotimoline = Thy timeline (=Your timeline)?

Cheers.

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 17:23:37 GMT
From: sa121@cl.cam.ac.uk (S. Arrowsmith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

neuss@igd.fhg.de (Christian Neuss ) writes:
>One question.. (I don't know the story, so it might be a stupid one :-)..
>Do you think that Thiotimoline = Thy timeline (=Your timeline)?

Well, the `thio-' is standard chemical naming for something containing
sulphur (usually in place of an oxygen - e.g. thiosulphate S2O3 cf sulphate
SO4).  Thiotimoline has, if I remember, a sulphur with one bond pointing
into the future and one into the past (hence its endochronic properties).
The `-timoline' however, I can well believe to be a pun on `timeline.'

(Oh, feel free to spell `sulphur' `sulfur' if you really must...)

SA121@phx.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 17:48:08 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Carbon copies (was Re: Thiotimoline)

Rich 'mcmxciibo' Holmes <rsholmes@mothra.syr.EDU> wrote:
>Naturally, anything written before 1965 was absolutely original.  Please
>disregard any accidental similarities between "Foundation" and "The Rise
>and Fall of the Roman Empire".

Or, as Asimov himself put it,

So success is not a mystery, just brush up on your history, and borrow
   day by day.
Take an Empire that was Roman and you'll find it is at home in all the
   starry Milky Way.
With a drive that's hyperspatial, through the parsecs you will race,
   you'll find that plotting is a breeze,
With a tiny bit of cribbin' from the works of Edward Gibbon and that
   Greek Thucydides.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
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Date: 5 Aug 93 17:39:47 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

David Goldfarb@ocf.berke writes:
> "The Endochronic Properties of Resublimated Thiotimoline" appeared in
> _Astounding_, and in the book _Only a Trillion_. _OaT_, unless I'm
> mistaken, also contained the sequel, "The Micropsychiatric Applications
> of Thiotimoline". (In which a classification scheme for schizophrenics is
> invented based on which part of a lump of thiotimoline dissolves first
> when they pour water on it. The scheme is beautiful, consistent, and
> correlates with nothing else whatsoever.)

You're mistaken. :-) I have _OaT_ (my very first Asimov book! ah, youth)
and I've never read "Micropsychiatric..."

The second joke-science article in _OaT_ is "Pate Foie de Gras", which I've
probably misspelled - the goose-and-golden-egg story.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 08:14:23 GMT
From: MNHCC@cunyvm.bitnet (Marty Helgesen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

There was at least one followup article in Astounding, several years after
the original.  The title was, as I recall, "The Micropsychiatric
Applications of Resublimated Thiotimoline" It's been years since I read it,
but the basic idea was that one could measure certain mental conditions by
measuring how long before water was added to thiotimoline the thiotimoline
dissolved when the water was poured by someone with the condition.

Marty Helgesen
Bitnet: mnhcc@cunyvm
Internet: mnhcc@cunyvm.cuny.edu
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Date: 5 Aug 93 18:11:31 GMT
From: upchrch!joel@peora.sdc.ccur.com (Joel Upchurch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

SYSDEB@UKCC.UKY.EDU (Aunt Debbie) writes:
> Okay, so my questions are:
> 
> a) Was Asimov's chemical called Thiotimoline, or do I still have the
> spelling wrong?

Yes you've got it right.

> b) Could someone please supply me with references to the stories in which
> Asimov used it?  As I recall, it first appeared in a dissertation
> practice piece, but there were a few short stories after that?

Endochronic Properties of Resublimated Thiotimoline -  Astounding Mar 48

The Micropsychiatric Applications of Thiotimoline - Astounding Dec 53

Thiotimoline to the Stars - Buy Jupiter and Other Stories

Asimov mentioned in his bio that quite a few readers thought that it was a
serious article and that Campbell told him that that readers floooded the
NY Public Library demanding to see the fake journals he had referenced.

Joel Upchurch
Upchurch Computer Consulting
718 Galsworthy
Orlando, FL 32809
joel@peora.ccur.com
{uiucuxc,hoptoad,petsd,ucf-cs}!peora!joel
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Date: 5 Aug 93 20:12:08 GMT
From: rjs@citi.umich.edu (Rob Skrobola)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Black Company book: Glittering Stone

dmiller@clark.net (David Miller) writes:
> Lots and lots of readers are looking forward to "Glittering Stone"; many
> have written to Cook about it, and I understand for a while there this
> was quite a sore point with him.
> 
> One of Cook's friends (or contacts, at least) left a note on Compuserve
> lately that the factory where Cook works is shutting down for a year, "so
> he might have more time to work on 'Glittering Stone'".  I understand for
> a while he was working two jobs to put kids through school ...
> 
> Essentially, he didn't have as much time for writing, and the time he did
> have

Is anybody else surprised by this, or am I just naive? I would have assumed
that somebody that has been as regularly published, and as widely read as
Glen Cook would not need another job to take care of the necessities (like
putting kids through school). Am I just way off here?

Rob Skrobola
CITI
University of Michigan

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 22:35:34 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Black Company book: Glittering Stone

> Is anybody else surprised by this, or am I just naive? I would have
> assumed that somebody that has been as regularly published, and as widely
> read as Glen Cook would not need another job to take care of the
> necessities (like putting kids through school). Am I just way off here?

   Glen tends to get paid about $5000 per book gross for original
paperbacks.  If they go multiple printings he probably gets a bit more.  If
Waldenbooks and B Dalton stocked his books all of the time, he'd probably
do better.  If you pay attention, the authors that can live off their
writing are all permanent fixtures at the big chain stores.
   He doesn't want to try to make a living totally by writing because he
doesn't want to have his writing driven by deadlines and he doesn't know
what the quality would be if he HAD to write seven or more books a year.
   I'm willing to wait, though not as patiently as I'd like, and those
times I see him at cons I refrain from asking about works in progress.  I
also make a point to find at least $20 worth of books to buy from him in
the huxter room.

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 19:48:41 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: E.R. Eddison

["The Worm Ouroboros"...There are echoes of Shakespeare and echoes of Homer
(not to mention some out-and-out purloining)]

It is worth remembering that Eddison was the product of a turn-of-the-
century classical education. As I try belatedly to give myself vestiges of
the same reading in my spare time, many of his sources become outstandingly
clear; in particular, Plutarch's _Lives_ and Herodotus. I'm sure there are
many more that I have not yet encountered.

I personally find the _Fish Dinner in Memison_ the most compelling of his
works, dealing as it does with just about every one of the classic human
motivations (a bit short on the love of learning) in a god's eye view (this
might be described as detatched passion). Eddison obviously cares mightily
about his creations, and for me the abiding attraction to the work is a
philosophical (in the broadest sense) examination of the role of human love
in the universe.

The jacket blurb of my own well-thumbed copy says "As Good as Tolkien!" I
don't think this book fits in the same universe as Tolkien, or for that
matter, really in the same category of anything I have ever read. It's
obviously written by an author from the same civilization as Dunsany's _The
Elf King's Daughter_ and Morris's _The Well at the End of the World_, but
is quite unlike either one. The flavor is Marlowe meets Plutarch, and the
category is Herodotus wakes up in Edwardian England and decides to write a
novel.

It made a major impression on me in my teens, and I still re-read it 25
years later. But most people I know who've tried it think I'm nuts.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 01:28:37 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Herland(was Re: Viktor on Le Guin)

"Herland" by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, might be termed fantasy or sf. A
group of men out on a rustic cruise up some little-traveled river discover
a society of women, which has existed without contact with the outside
world for many hundreds of years. Written in 1915, this book is described
on the cover as being, "A lost feminist utopian novel". Presumably the
novel was lost, not the feminist.

Gilman is probably best known for her short story, "The Yellow Wallpaper".
This is a story about a youngish married woman, who has a few troubles in
her life with her husband. Eventually, it appears that she goes insane.
Frequently presented in a volume of about 110 pages, the story itself is
under forty pages.  A better read than "Herland".

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 16:30:31 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Le Guin "sharecropping" old Le Guin

viktor@mks.com (Viktor Haag) writes:
>I disagree, but I'm not sure we're meeting eye to eye on this.  While this
>may be Le Guin's ostensible premise to the thought experiment (a truly
>anarchic and egalitarian) society, what in fact results is a society where
>"female" is a preferred gender, and therefore empowered.  What results is
>a society neither anarchic or egalitarian.  I don't mean to suggest that
>this means that women "run the show", but rather that the social
>construction favours "feminine behaviour" as presented, and therefore
>women implicitly have more power.

There's an important difference, IMO, between favoring "feminine" behavior
and favoring women per se.  Which do you think ACH is doing?  (I never got
around to reading it.)  Is the society perhaps encouraging feminine
behavior differentially more in women and then rewarding that behavior
more?  (Sounds sort of familiar, with the genders reversed, actually).

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 08:06:19 GMT
From: daa@seachang.demon.co.uk (David Allsopp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Le Guin

It's been a while since I read ACH, but I certainly went away with the
impression that female was the preferred gender.  I seem to recall men in
general being regarded as long-term adolescents (so what's new? :-)), and
one well-respected man being described something like "having almost the
(respect? moral authority? myth-telling capacity?) of a woman.

David Allsopp
SeaChange Ltd.
1 St. George's Place
York, YO2 2DT, Great Britain
daa@seachang.demon.co.uk
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Date: 4 Aug 93 16:47:13 GMT
From: gadducci@di.unipi.it (Fabio Gadducci)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tek Review

Kevin Fenrick, kevinf@ice.bc.ca writes:

>Has anyone out there read the Tek series by Shatner? If so could I get a
>review on the merits of reading the series? It seemed like an interesting
>concept sort of drug addiction to virtual reality. Anyways. If any of you
>have taken the time to read it please send a note and let me know if it is
>worth the time and effort to read. 

I read only the first one, and it is bad.

This is a sad thing, because it is quite sure that it is ghosted by Ron
Goulart, who is one of my favourite authors.

Btw, Marvel is currently publishing a comic book series inspired by Tek
novels: it is not a big surprise that the author is Ron Goulart itself.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 18:36:35 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tek Review

Fabio Gadducci <gadducci@di.unipi.it> writes:
>I read only the first one, and it is bad.
>This is a sad thing, because it is quite sure that it is ghosted by Ron
>Goulart, who is one of my favourite author.
>
>Btw, Marvel is currently publishing a comic book series inspired by Tek
>novels: it is not a big surprise that the author is Ron Goulart itself.

Interesting.  I thought the TEK stuff was basically pretty pure Goulart, so
I'm surprised a Goulart fan would not like it.  The only thing about TEK
that may be less than totally pure Goulart that I recall is that he toned
down the anti-robot/machine sentiment some - I thought that was an
improvement.

Goulart's fairly forumalistic, so my impression is that if you've read one
Goulart, you may not have read not all, but you should have a really good
idea of what to expect from the rest.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 15:50:56 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wyndham/TROUBLE WITH LICHEN

This is sort of belated, I've been away from email for a few days.

If you liked THE TROUBLE WITH LICHEN a great deal, you might want to check
out THE METHUSELAH ENZYME by Fred Mustard Stewart (if you can find it).
Same idea; opening an exclusive salon as a means of distributing a
longevity/rejuvenation drug, but slanted an entirely different way.

It's a shame that Stewart went mainstream long ago.  His first two books
(the above, and THE MEPHISTO WALTZ) were some of the scariest I've read.
They're very calm books - not page-turners but, they contain scenes which
stayed with me for days.  I wonder why no one has ever filmed them.  If you
can find them, get them.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 14:48:00 GMT
From: OIADIR@buisa.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Books on tape

I've been looking for SF in audio tape format, for "reading" while
commuting.  A good book makes the morning traffic jam go much faster, and I
find the cassette tapes a bit safer than the old fashioned way.  ;-) Good
quality books on tape are hard to find in general, most books are abridged.
SF is even harder to find.  Of late, I've seen a couple of McCaffrey
novels, Asimov's Nightfall, Niven/Pournelle in an abridged form, and a
couple of Piers Anthony (not my style, but I was desperate at the time).
Has anyone seen, or should I say heard, any others in unabridged form?  If
they're mail order only, the distributor would be helpful also.

Bill Long
Boston University
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Stephenson (3 msgs) & Tepper (3 msgs) &
                      SF Books-On-Tape & Alien Nation #3

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 07:47:26 GMT
From: dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Snow Crash

A lot of people have said to me 'Dac, you really should read _Snow Crash_
by Neal Stephenson'.

So I went out, bought it, and read it.

An interesting book.

It's also amusing that such a roller-coaster book should be shunned [or at
least not referred to very much] in rec.arts.sf.written -- or have I missed
the 'big discussion' that most books get in here?

I thought the story was keen.  The ending left me a little disappointed,
with holes in the story big enough to park an aircraft-carrier in.

Compared to almost anything by, say, Jack Vance, this story is about a
bazillion times more hectic, and just as complex.

Living in the dystopia that Stephenson writes about, would be my idea of
hell - however, the lure of the Metaverse [Virtual Reality] to the
compunerdy programmer in me, is almost unbearable.  I want to be a member
of the Black Sun hackers club.  :-)

Virus infection was beaten to death with a large stick, and then stretched
to cover, oh, most everything.

``Reason'' was the coolest gun, and the Rat Things were quite indescribably
quaint.

If you like your SF fast paced, bleeding edge, and almost as violent as
Simon Ings _HotHead_, then you'll like Snow Crash.

If you prefer the gentle, mellifluous style of Jack Vance, then maybe you
ought to give this a wide berth.

David Andrew Clayton
Canberra, Australia
dac@prolix.apana.org.au
dac@prolix.sserve.cc.adfa.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 17:01:50 GMT
From: gareth@comp.lancs.ac.uk (Gareth Husk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash

dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton) writes:
>A lot of people have said to me 'Dac, you really should read _Snow Crash_
>by Neal Stephenson'.
>
>So I went out, bought it, and read it.
>
>An interesting book.

[ Much deleted ]

Yes it's a fun enough book though it never quite lives up to the combat
delivorator(sp).

It suffers mostly from being 50-100 pages too long and a tad repetitious,
get those editors working properly there wasn't enough story for the size
of book.

Note this is now the agreed opinion of eveybody who have bought it at
Interstallar Master Traders(5 to date).

Gareth

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 19:45:55 GMT
From: jmmacek@netcom.com (Mr. Macek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash

dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton) writes:
>Virus infection was beaten to death with a large stick, and then stretched
>to cover, oh, most everything.

Because it was the main theme of the book.  Information and communications
are imperative in a Computer Age or Information Age.  And it can lead to
trouble...

>``Reason'' was the coolest gun, and the Rat Things were quite
>indescribably quaint.

I thought it was cute for "Reason" as well.  Just to set up the quote at
the end of a chapter.

>If you like your SF fast paced, bleeding edge, and almost as violent as
>Simon Ings _HotHead_, then you'll like Snow Crash.
>
>If you prefer the gentle, mellifluous style of Jack Vance, then maybe you
>ought to give this a wide berth.

Also, if you like the biting humour of the likes of Thomas Pynchon
(evidence of his influence of Stephenson evident in Hiro's name) then check
out _Snow Crash_.

James Macek
Georgia Institute of Technology         	   
School of Literature, Communications, and Culture  
jmmacek@netcom.com
gt7642a@prism.gatech.edu
benny@yoyodyne.com.bs 

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 18:57:43 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _The Gate to Women's Country_ by Sheri Tepper    Book Review

	      THE GATE TO WOMEN'S COUNTRY by Sheri S. Tepper
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker
				[Spoilers]

   Tepper's _The Gate to Women's Country_ has been a lightning rod of
criticism for its frank, some would say, unfair treatment of males.  Having
read and heard many negative comments about the feminist agenda pursued by
Tepper's _Gate_, I fully expected a diatribe against males and a utopian
society ran by women to the be the centerpiece of the story.  Little did I
expect the unfavorable assessment of both sexes found here.  Males are
depicted as being violent but easily manipulated by symbolism and perceived
threats to of their "manhood".  Women are depicted as weak-willed and
inclined toward poor judgment.  _The Gate to Women's Country_ is not "hard
science" fiction, nor is there much action or plot to engage the reader's
interest.  Nevertheless, it is a compelling work that explores, sometimes
stereotypically, male and female behavior.

   _The Gate to Women's Country_ is set in a post-holocaust Earth, segments
of which have been settled and ruled by women.  Inside walled enclaves
women have established a system whereby males are forced to live outside
the society of women in armed encampments unless, at specified ages, they
expressly desire to live in "Women's Country" and abide by the rules
established therein.  The rigid military caste set up by males on the
outside, however, puts an unrelenting amount of pressure on males to reject
Women's Country and remain warriors.  A cabal of women, through a variety
of measures, including espionage and violence, effectively subjugate the
male population or warrior caste.  The socio-political nature of Women's
Country vis a vis its male subjects is intricately woven into the plot.

   The story centers around Stavia who grows up accepting the social
institutions around her but questioning their utility.  She falls in love
with a young warrior, Chernon, who is depicted as the typical male.  Tepper
uses their relationship, especially once free from Women's Country, as an
especially poignant commentary on the relationship between males and
females generally.  Tepper paints a dismal future for both relationships.

   Tepper is equally scornful to women as to men in _Gate_.  Women's
Country is an undemocratic society ruled by a self- selected group of
councilwomen.  These councilwomen are secretive and deceitful toward the
remaining population of Women's Country.  They feel this necessary because
women take foolish actions based on "infatuation" (with particular males of
course) and cannot be trusted with the secrets of Women's Country.  The
council looks, with some disdain, upon the rest of the women, who are
easily manipulated using the same symbolic rhetoric and gestures used to
control and manipulate the male population.  Indeed, the women seem very
compliant and unquestioning of the prerogative of the council to rule.  The
compliant nature of the women and the cyclical revolts of the men are
implicit comments on the basic nature of the sexes.

   The society set up by Tepper is really a "negative utopia" along the
lines of George Orwell's _1984_ or Aldous Huxley's __A Brave New World_.
Stavia's eventual acquiescence in the methods used by the council in
Women's Country to maintain its dominance over males and its own female
subjects is defeatist.  Through Stavia's eyes the reader realizes the
emotionally barren and socially dysfunctional result of the rift between
males and females.  Through this example, one can see parallels to our own
society.

Title:     The Gate to Women's Country
Author:    Sheri S. Tepper
City:      New York
Date:      1988
Publisher: Foundation Books, Doubleday
Order Number:ISBN 0-385-24709-5 (hbk)
Pages:     278

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 00:33:46 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _The Gate to Women's Country_ by Sheri Tepper

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
>   Tepper's _The Gate to Women's Country_ has been a lightning rod of
>criticism for its frank, some would say, unfair treatment of males.
>Having read and heard many negative comments about the feminist agenda
>pursued by Tepper's _Gate_, I fully expected a diatribe against males and
>a utopian society ran by women to the be the centerpiece of the story.
>Little did I expect the unfavorable assessment of both sexes found here.
>Males are depicted as being violent but easily manipulated by symbolism
>and perceived threats to of their "manhood".  Women are depicted as
>weak-willed and inclined toward poor judgment.  [...lots more which I
>feel largely misses the point ...]

As it happens, I also just finished reading _The Gate to Women's Country_.
Other than the bare outlines of the plot, however, I don't think I would
have recognized it from the description given in Mr. Baker's review above.
Let me suggest a completely different interpretation.

Tepper's more recent books ( _Grass_, _Raising the Stones_, _Sideshow_)
generally start with a plot/setting contrived to emphasize clearly some
particular moral problem, and to explore the options available to
individuals forced to respond to a crisis within this admittedly contrived
social setting.  I don't mind the artificiality of the setting so very
much; it lets the author get on with the interesting part, i.e. the moral
choices facing the characters.  I am, however, somewhat sympathetic to
those who find this approach "preachy", in that the settings tend to be
over-simplified to make the moral choices stand out more starkly.

With this in mind then, I found _Gate to Women's Country_ to be a
refreshing change.  The moral choices and the situation which forced them
are very much behind-the-scenes.  While I didn't find this approach overly
subtle when I read it myself, apparently it is subtle enough for some
people to miss the point altogether.

(Possible spoilers follow, but then again it may increase your
appreciation)

Here is the central question:  

Posit a global holocaust caused by some arguably pointless conflict. What
possbile course of action could a handful of survivors take to insure that
humanity would not repeat such actions in the future?  Specifically, could
they contrive to have humanity evolve into a less violence-prone species?

The two main societies portrayed in the book, Woman's Country and the male
garrisons, are not _natural_ societies at all.  They are a grand social
experiment being conducted by generations of women >>AND MEN<< who agonize
over what they see as the necessity to maintain this state of affairs.
They continue because they apparently feel the harsh treament forced on the
current population is unavoidable if a future more utopian society is to be
achieved.

(OK, now follow the real spoilers, if you care) 

The ruling council of Woman's Country is deliberately breeding excessive
violence out of the human race.  They are doing this by selective breeding.
To maximize the efficiency of the selection, the selection condition must
be as stringent as possible. So we have an artificially maintained social
group (the men's garrisons) which deliberately encourages all the
competition/violence/dominance/etc. which the social experimenter's see as
the root of the holocaust which they barely survived. And the selection?  -
Well only only men who are so opposed to this that they voluntarily opt out
are allowed to contribute their genes to the next generation.

Could the conditions in the garrisons be less severe?  Of course, but then
the selective pressure wouldn't be as strong. Joshua calls the choice to
return to Woman's Country "the hardest thing I ever did", and this is
clearly true for all the other men who choose (or are 'selected' if you
look at it that way).

Are all the men portrayed as louts, boors, and violent maniacs?  By no
means.  The whole artifice is set up to raise boys in such a way as to
achieve lout-hood :-), but nonetheless 20% of them rise above it by sheer
force of will and moral character to become productive members of the
society.

Baker's review stated:
>   Tepper is equally scornful to women as to men in _Gate_.  Women's
>Country is an undemocratic society ruled by a self- selected group of
>councilwomen.  These councilwomen are secretive and deceitful toward the
>remaining population of Women's Country.

Here again, I'd say this grossly mis-states what is shown.  Education (for
women) is compulsory, and evidence of the grand scheme is deliberately
strewn throughout the curriculum.  It is never made obvious to students in
so many words, however. If not all the women manage to recognize what's
right in front of them, maybe it's an indication that breeding for
non-violence is not the same thing as breeding for subtlety or intelligence
:-). (I'm not sure whether Tepper meant to raise this issue or not.)

Would it work?  I have no idea.  For once Tepper has done her homework,
though.  In earlier books her genetics+biology were ludicrous.  Here she
has the basics down just right.  The breeding scheme is perhaps not the
only one possible (male back-crosses into a relatively unselected female
stock), but it's certainly plausible.

What does the treatment say about the nature of men and women?  Well, for
starters the whole setup assumes that both nature & nurture are crucial to
behaviour.  The social constructs on both sides of the Gate are maintained
by nurture, but the idea of genetic selection for non-violence is also
crucial.  Baker's review complained of treatment of women as easily
misguided and swayed by their emotions (my paraphrase).  I say no, the book
showed us several _individual_ women (young ones, at that) who varied from
quite ditzy (Myra) to superbly insightful (the itinerant twins).  As for
the men, there also we are shown a spectrum: A few obnoxious bastards who
will die young under the selective breeding cull, a few older and wiser
ones who have opted back in through the Gate and are now part of the ruling
council, a few young ones who might go either way, and a few nebbishes who
have opted back in through the Gate because the food is better or some
such.

My rating?     +++++ (excellent book)
Far more subtle, and therefore more rewarding to the reader, than Tepper's
other work.  A serious treatment, utopian or dystopian as you please, of
how the human race might take its own evolution in hand.

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 16:46:51 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _The Gate to Women's Country_ by Sheri Tepper

merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt> writes:

>(OK, now follow the real spoilers, if you care)
>
>The ruling council of Woman's Country is deliberately breeding excessive
>violence out of the human race.  They are doing this by selective
>breeding.  To maximize the efficiency of the selection, the selection
>condition must be as stringent as possible. So we have an artificially
>maintained social group (the men's garrisons> which deliberately
>encourages all the competition/violence/dominance/etc. which the social
>experimenter's see as the root of the holocaust which they barely
>survived. And the selection?  - Well only only men who are so opposed to
>this that they voluntarily opt out are allowed to contribute their genes
>to the next generation.

Breeding of this sort is going to take a *long* time to get anywhere.  The
comment I have (not having read the book) is what measures are taken to
ensure that the society will be stable that long?  Far as I know, *no*
human society has been stable long enough to accomplish that sort of goal,
and this particular one strikes me as being more fragile than most - I can
easily see the violent/dominant group breaking whatever restrictions hold
them and acquiring power over the society.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 06:18:30 GMT
From: blair@world.std.com (Blair P. Houghton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF Books-On-Tape

The original radio serial of "The Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy" is
available on tape.  Abysmal audio quality (the music tends to be far louder
than the speech, and The Book was mixed-in yet a level lower...) but funny
enough not to be listened to in traffic.

Blair

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 15:45:45 GMT
From: cmort@ncoast.org (Christopher Morton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alien Nation #3

Does anybody know when the third Alien Nation series novelization is due
out?

Thanks.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		    Films - Coneheads & Dune (2 msgs) &
                            The Hammer of God (2 msgs) &
                            Lost in Space (6 msgs) &
                            Highlander III &
                            Interview With a Vampire (2 msgs) &
                            Star Trek VII & Godzilla (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 18:59:35 GMT
From: blake7@cc.bellcore.com (berardinelli,james)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: CONEHEADS

				 CONEHEADS
		    A film review by James Berardinelli

Rating (Linear 0 to 10): 3.9

Date Released:  7/23/93
Running Length:  1:27
Rated:  PG (Cartoon violence)

Starring:  Dan Aykroyd, Jane Curtin, Michelle Burke, Chris Farley, 
	   Michael McKean
Director:  Steve Barron
Producer:  Lorne Michaels
Screenplay:  Tom Davis, Dan Aykroyd, Bonnie Turner, and Terry Turner
Music:  David Newman
Released by Paramount Pictures

   One night in the late 1970s (as near as I can figure - time scales in
this film are difficult to follow), a spaceship on the way from Remulak to
Earth crashes in New York's East River.  On board are Beldar (Dan Aykroyd)
and Prymaat (Jane Curtin).  Because of the state of their ship, they are
forced to seek refuge on this planet rather than conquer it.
Unfortunately, Beldar lacks a green card, so it doesn't take long before
the INS (Immigration and Naturalization Service) finds out about him.  With
a baby on the way, Beldar gets a job first as an appliance repair person,
then as a cab driver, to make enough money to buy a house in New Jersey.
However, even as the Conehead family goes in search of the American Dream,
Gorman Seedling (Michael McKean) of the INS goes in search of them.

   It's amazing that there's such a merchandising push surrounding this
film.  Not only are there Conehead dolls, figurines, and other assorted
paraphernalia, but Subway restaurants have a deal with Paramount to market
a "Mass Quantities" meal (Subway also has a prominent product placement in
the film).  All of this may turn out to be a huge miscalculation on
someone's part.  Based on the audience I saw this picture with, CONEHEADS
may be headed down the same road as LAST ACTION HERO (which was a much
better film).

   Occasionally, the ten-minute sketch on SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE was good for
a chuckle or two, but given an extra eighty-minutes, CONEHEADS turns into a
tedious bore.  It's hard to believe how anything utilizing the services of
the normally-engaging Dan Aykroyd could be so completely unfunny (then
again, he was in DOCTOR DETROIT, but even that had a couple of amusing
moments).  I didn't laugh out loud once during this entire motion picture,
which is a bad sign.

   I expected stupid humor, silly humor, or bizarre humor, but not no
humor.  The scenes in the previews are unfortunately representative of the
entire movie, with the quirky speech patterns of Beldar and Prymaat being
the big selling point.  Oddly enough, one of the snippets I saw the most
frequently - that of Aykroyd opening a six-pack and guzzling down the beer,
is playing somewhere on the cutting room floor.  It didn't make the final
print.

   CONEHEADS boasts some nice special effects when the setting shifts from
Earth to Remulak.  While there's nothing groundbreaking here, there's a
nasty monster (which looks like something out of RETURN OF THE JEDI) that's
done well enough to be believable, and the Remulakian space fleet looks
imposing.

   The movie starts out okay, but it's hard to keep a story this thin going
for long, and by the half-hour point (around the time that Connie Conehead
is born), it becomes painfully obvious that the decision to create a
full-length feature out of this subject material was a colossal mistake.
Even the presence of numerous past and present SNL cast members (including
Chris Farley, Jon Lovitz, Jan Hooks, and Phil Hartman) can't save this
overbloated, poorly-conceived tripe.

   Lovers of the Coneheads sketches will probably find this film
entertaining and perhaps even enjoyable.  They're about the only ones that
will be true of, though.  For everyone else, CONEHEADS will be much like an
endurance contest and the one who sticks it out to the end may not be the
winner.

James Berardinelli
blake7@cc.bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 09:31:42 GMT
From: mjw@soda.berkeley.edu (Marshall Wang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Director's Cut of Dune

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams) writes:
[Original post deleted]
>So far as I'm aware this is urban folklore. In the States people say stuff
>like: In Europe they've screened this (5/6/8) hour version, while in
>Europe they say: Cable in America has shown the (5/6/8/10) hour version.
>I've yet to hear ANYBODY say that they've seen anything but the eventual 2
>and a bit hours which was on general release.
>
>Any offers??
>What's the longest anyone's been told exists??
>An does anyone on the Internet knwo David Lynch or any of the
>di Laurentiis? Or even any of the stars?

   While I was in Las Vegas earlier this summer, I caught parts of it on
public TV around two in the morning or so (sad thought, that).  It was only
two hours long including (a lot of) commercials, say a real running time of
about one hour and twenty minutes.  It was billed at "Part I", and it
covered right up to before the Harkonnen assult on Arrakis.

   Why do I think it's the mythical "extended version"?  Well, for one
thing, it actually has a male narrator throughout the movie.  Not Virginia
Madson with the stupid intro monologue.  (I don't know if that's in this
"cut", 'cause I missed first five minutes.)  The video release, if I
remember correctly, has no narration at all.  This one has the narrator
describing Duke Leto's thoughts as he sealed his reply to the Baron with
his ring, a scene that is filmed almost as-is from the book but not in the
video release.  Several of the conversations were lengthened (and therefore
not as rushed).  The scene where Kynes spits on the ground in front of Duke
Leto is there, as is the one where Captain Picar... er, that is, Gurney
Halleck playing the lute-thing.  There's also the part where he answered
the Duke's command with bad poetry, the one-minute long conversation
between Jessica and the Duke in bed before leaving for Arrakis (no, I don't
remember that scene better than the others! :-), etc.

   Too bad they didn't show the rest of it.  At the way they're going,
though, the full length of the movie would be roughly six hours long, I
think.  Anyway, I'm convinced that I've seen _A_ version that's longer than
the video release.  It's definitely better than the video.  The question
now is, when can the general public get to get a copy of it?

Marshall Wang

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jul 93 19:50:27 GMT
From: cbirge@hamp.hampshire.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Director's Cut of Dune

Two versions of Dune came out, to my knowledge:

One: The original, theatrical version.  I presume that's what you meant by
"director's cut."  David Lynch directed; the film lasted about 2 1/2 hours
or so.  This is the one you see in the video stores.

Two: A newer version, made for TV.  This one restored some (though by no
means all) of the outtakes from the original film and made it a good deal
more comprehensible to people who hadn't read the book.  Major differences,
aside from the outtake inclusion, were a long intro at the beginning,
explaining the background (the Butlerian Jihad, the Guild/Bene
Gesserit/Emperor triad, etc.)  and the male narrator's voice.

This one was made over the protests of Lynch, who apparently liked the
original version (god alone knows why; it made no sense unless you'd read
the book.)  It credits the pseudonymous Allen Smithee as director.  It's
about five hours long, not counting commericals and such.

The newer one is the version that generally appears on American TV in odd
places from time to time.

You-didn't-ask-but-I'm-telling-you-anyway-department: According to the
intro to his book of short stories called _Eye_, Frank Herbert was hoping
that DeLaurentis and/or Lynch would release a purported six-to-eight hour
version in miniseries form; this would restore a lot of the lost plotlines
(Paul/Chani's romance, the interplay between Stilgar and Gurney Halleck,
most of the development of Alia's character, etc.)  Unfortunately, he died
before he could have any input.

Colin Birge
cbirge@hamp.hampshire.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 21:48:45 GMT
From: itco@wma.com (Ernie Mercer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke's "The Hammer of God"

gmarfoe@eng.auburn.edu (Gerald G. Marfoe)  writes
>I just happened to catch the last minute of National Public Radio's
>interview with Arthur C. Clarke this morning. At the end of the  
>interview,
>the interviewer said that "The Hammer of God" had just been bought  
>by Paramount.
>
>Does anybody know any more details about this?

Paramount is currently looking to place a writer to do the screenplay.
Also, this is apparently going under the working title of "When Worlds
Collide" - and will be a hybrid of the Clarke book and the old movie of the
same name (which was based on the Phillip Wylie/ Edwin Balmer book)

Ernie Mercer
itco@wma.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 20:44:17 GMT
From: BMC9334@tntech.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke's "The Hammer of God"

   I was at Dragoncon in Atlanta last week and they had a live interview
with Arthur C. Clarke over videophone.  He informed us that he had just
gotten off the phone with Paramount and had sold the film to them.  He also
mentioned that he had also been asked to be the consultant on Spielberg's
new TV series, I assume Seaquest.

Brian Casselman
BMC9334@gemini.tntech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 02:58:01 GMT
From: miket@cs.umbc.edu (Mike Taube)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lost in Space: The Movie!

I heard from a pretty reliable source that there will be a movie based on
the old TV series Lost In Space:

Can anyone verify this for me? Thanks!

MikeT@cs.umbc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 14:02:06 GMT
From: groso@lunacity.com (Richard Hallock)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost in Space: The Movie!

Yes, Lost in Space is coming to the big screen from Paramount.  I hope they
do a good job.  I have heard that the budget is 20 million.  No casting
news as of yet.  It was on the cover of Variety a while back.

Richard Hallock
groso@lunacity.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 14:22:34 GMT
From: rda@feenix.metronet.com (Robert Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost in Space: The Movie!

miket@cs.umbc.edu (Mike Taube) writes:
> I heard from a pretty reliable source that there will be a movie based on
> the old TV series Lost In Space:

They might _call_ it Lost In Space, but if it's made today it won't _be_
anything like Lost In Space.  It would probably have:

 - Judy and Don sleeping together.
 - Will doing drugs.
 - Penny needing an abortion because she got raped by Dr. Smith.
 - Maureen telling John that she's tired of watching the kids and cleaning
   the spaceship all the time while he gets to go off and have fun, so this
   time she and Judy will take the chariot to meet the alien monster, and
   the men will stay home and do the dishes.

Robert Anderson
rda@feenix.metronet.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 16:07:44 GMT
From: kolding@pdxgp1 (Eric Koldinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost in Space: The Movie!

groso@lunacity.com (Richard Hallock) writes:
>Yes, Lost in Space is coming to the big screen from Paramount.  I hope
>they do a good job.  I have heard that the budget is 20 million.  No
>casting news as of yet.  It was on the cover of Variety a while back.

Is it just me, or has every possible inkling of an original thought been
killed in Hollyweird?  Not only can they only make sequels now, but they're
turning every old TV show into a movie.  "The Fugitive", "The Flintstones",
"The Addams Family" (twice), "Wayne's World", "The Coneheads", and now
"Lost in Space".  Thank God for foreign films.

Eric Koldinger		
Intel Corp.
5200 NE Elam Young Pkwy, JF1-19
Hillsboro, Oregon 97124-6497
kolding@ichips.intel.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 04:58:04 GMT
From: dleland@dante.nmsu.edu (LELAND)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost in Space: The Movie!

I recall reading in Starlog magazine a few years ago an interview with Bill
Mumy, now of course very much grown up. They asked him about LIS and asked
him about a movie. Apparently he and Mark Goddard had tried to put a script
together a long time before, but they could never get it past Irwin Allen.
Now he's dead, so apperently they are going ahead with the thing.

It will be very interesting to see what they do with it. I have heard two
ideas about how it will go:

Totally new from beginning, with whole new liftoff, accident, etc. Probably
totally different scenarios and whatnot. That probably won't wash.

A Lost in Space after 20 years. Dr. Smith now old and crazy. John Robinson
dead (since Guy Williams died, sadly...). Don and Judy have kids, Will
Robinson is in charge or else Don. I doubt in either case that they will
mention such silliness as the space hillbillies, Tybo the living carrot,
IDAK (the Instant Destroyer And Killer), the Master Mechanism, Zeno the
Space Cowboy, or the Celestial Department Store. All that stuff may be
attributed to Will Robinson's overactive imagination, or whatever. The
somewhat better episodes may survive as having actually happened.

In fact, there was a Lost In Space comic, with editing and ideas from Bill
Mumy (who also wrote a column called Alpha Control). Whatever happened to
that?

Darrell Leland
dleland@nmsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 13:09:42 GMT
From: dianek@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (diane kachmar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost in Space: The Movie!

The Lost in Space movie got the go ahead AFTER they hired Sheila Mathews
Allen as a CONSULTANT i.e. They PAID Her.

The Lost in Space comic is from Innovation - out over a year now - check a
comic store near you.

Diane

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 01:30:40 GMT
From: ENMORRIS@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu (V C Morrison)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander III

Does anyone have any info about Highlander III?  Are they just going to
ignore the second film and make believe it never happened?

enmorris@ecuvm1.bitnet
enmorris@ecuvax.cis.ecu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 17:26:23 GMT
From: dsanders@alexandria.lib.utah.edu (David Sanderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Interview With the Vampire - casting

Hi,

   I can't remember if this was mentioned before.  However, on a local
movie review program it was announced that Tom Cruise has been cast as
Lestat.

   Tell me the reviewer is an idiot (which I already believe) and that he
got it wrong.  I like Cruise, but he's TOTALLY wrong for the part of
Lestat.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 15:48:11 GMT
From: dss2k@virginia.edu ("David Strauss")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Interview With the Vampire - casting

The official announcement was in one of the trade publications.  (Variety,
I believe.)

Tom Cruise as Lestat, Brad Pitt as Louis, Antonio Banderas as Armand, River
Phoenix as the Interviewer.

------------------------------

Date:  Tue, 3 Aug 93 00:48 MST
From: Trimingham@system-m.az05.bull.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject:  ST VII

Well from last weeks T.V.  Guide it looks like ST VII is a go.  They said
that they were having the TNG crew as the major part of the movie, and they
were also approaching Woopie, Shatner, and Nimoy.  To me that says that the
story will follow the one ST TNG book that I thought would make a great
movie, that is Vendetta.  This is just my guess.  This is one of the only
stories I read that tie both crews together, plus with Guinan.  Hopefully
this is the one.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 17:55:10 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

Tadao Takashima, who played the leader of the expedition to Faroh Island in
KING KONG VS. GODZILLA and the professor in SON OF GODZILLA, is going to be
in GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 03:06:18 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

More news on GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA:

The egg of the baby Godzilla is supposed to be 65 million years old, and
not 5,006,000 years old as I previously posted.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 03:08:40 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

News from Japan:

Filming on GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA has already been completed.  This includes
special effects filming.

The film will be premiered at the Tokyo International Film Festival in late
September.

Toho is planning to release a remake of NIPON TANJO (THE THREE TREASURES)
in 1994.

Toho is TENTATIVELY PLANNING to release a film featuring only Godzilla in
1995.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 9 Aug 1993        Volume 18 : Issue 453

Today's Topics:

       Books - Anderson (2 msgs) & Banks & Blish (2 msgs) & Bujold &
               Clarke & Glen Cook & Friedman (2 msgs) & McCollough &
               Moran & Shatner & Wingrove & Wolfe

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 Aug 93 20:32:10 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Poul Anderson's early politics

Did Poul Anderson once have faith in government?  Denny Lien kindly
provided me with a bibliography.  (Denny Lien probably has the best sf and
fantasy collection in the Twin Cities.)  The bibliography goes only up thru
1970; but the question wasn't on _recent_ work.  I'm going on my memories
of the stories I've read; I admit to having missed such classics as The
Virgin of Valkarion.  His first published story was in 1947, and I didn't
start reading prozines till 1953.  (And the stories I remember I read/
reread well after that date.  My reading tastes have changed since I was
ten.)  Other people reading the same stories might come to different
conclusions.

1953: Un-Man is definitely pro-government.  I would class it as radical
left (as distinguished from liberal).  Enough Rope - liberal.  Sam Hall -
could be considered either liberal or conservative; too much faith in
_good_ government to be classed as libertarian.  Three Hearts and Three
Lions - conservative.  The Sensitive Man - same series as Un-Man, also
radical left.

1955: Time Patrol - Definitely pro-government.  And definitely
conservative, in its emphasis on preserving tradition.

1956:  The Live Coward - liberal.

1957: Marius - Definitely pro-government.  For The Duration - the first
story that could be considered libertarian.

1958: The Last of the Deliverers - pinning a political label on this story
would be an insult to the author.  We Have Fed Our Sea - libertarian.

1959: Robin Hood's Barn - For emphasis on Family Values and American/
Western European tradition, call it conservative.  For emphasis on progress
and on certain traditions, call it liberal.  Also has some libertarian
elements, and later stories in the series are definitely libertarian.
State of Assassination - call this one post-libertarian.  The High Crusade
- - radical ultra-reactionary.

I believe this will do for a start on informed discussion.

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 16:24:17 GMT
From: jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson's early politics

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>1953: Un-Man is definitely pro-government.  I would class it as radical
>left (as distinguished from liberal).  Enough Rope - liberal.  Sam Hall -
>could be considered either liberal or conservative; too much faith in
>_good_ government to be classed as libertarian.  Three Hearts and Three
>Lions - conservative.  The Sensitive Man - same series as Un-Man, also
>radical left.

   Ah, could you define your terms? I'm really unclear what you mean by
'radical left' 'liberal' and 'conservative'.

   Anderson's stories sure don't remind me of the philosophy of (for
example) the SDS.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 7 Aug 93 12:26:58 GMT
From: gjr@st-andrews.ac.uk (Graham James Reilly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:The Culture ( was -  MARAIM - Iain Banks)

>They are about the Culture, a truly fascinating, well, culture.  Very
>technological, very decentralized, very cooperative; definitely not the
>Empire so dear to so many sf writers.

In an interview with Banks that I read recently he said that he created the
Culture as a sort of idealogical communist civilisation to show his right
wing friends and the rest of the world that space-cultures didn't have to
be violent capitalistic empires as mentioned above.  I can drag out the
original interview ( from the Independent newspaper ( a British one)) if
anybody is really interested.

Dylan

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 04:11:27 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: James Blish

		       Belated Reviews:  James Blish

Many newer readers may know James Blish for his Star Trek books, but his
writing spans four decades, with most of his best work being written in the
fifties - a decade notable for the volume and the variety of his work.
Variety means taking chances, and some of his efforts turned out badly, but
most were imaginative, original, thought provoking, and readable.  They've
aged moderately well: His better books are worth reading, but often show
their age.

"Cities in Flight" (***) consists of four novels - "They Shall Have Stars",
"A Life For the Stars", "Earthman Come Home", and "The Triumph of Time" -
but it's fairly easy to find in an omnibus paperback edition.  It is a
future history stretching from 2018 AD to (not coincidentally) 4004 AD.
"They Shall Have Stars" (**) is a prologue to the other three, and
introduces the two key technologies upon which the rest of the story rests
- - a superb all-purpose spacedrive, to make space travel possible, and
longevity drugs, to make it practical.  The spacedrive (the spindizzy)
imposes no practical size limit on spacecraft - and one by one, Earth's
major cities fit themselves out for space travel and become galactic
migrants. "A Life For the Stars" (***) takes place at the height of this
period, which we see through the eyes of a boy who leaves Earth for New
York City.  (I apologize for the straight line.  Please resist the
temptation.)  "Earthman Come Home" (***+) was written first of the four,
and tells of the collapse of this system, and of the cities' attempt to
return to Earth.  "The Triumph of Time" (***) is something of an epilogue -
a tale of NYC-in-space and the threatened premature end of the universe.
It doesn't hurt to read the books out of order.  "Cities in Flight" isn't
Blish's best-written work, but it's his biggest - in more than page count
and tends to be a favorite.

"A Case of Conscience" (***) may be Blish's best-known book.  Father Ruiz
Sanchez, a Jesuit and a scientist, is a member of the expedition to the
newly-discovered planet Lithia.  As the book opens, he is relaxing by
attempting to disentangle a theoretical theological conundrum of the sort
in which Jesuits are supposed to delight.  He solves this conundrum at
about the time he begins to realize that Lithia itself offers a nastier
real-life theological conundrum: Much as it galls his scientific mind, the
evidence suggests that the planet was Satanically custom-designed to
undercut the Christian faith.  Needless to say, other expedition members
are not thrilled by his conclusion.  Neither is the Church, since that
conclusion is heretical.  Sanchez, being a good scientist and a good
theologian, realizes this, but the logic appears to be compelling.

"The Seedling Stars" (***) is a fixup novel about a future in which
humanity has colonized the galaxy through genetic manipulation.  Earthlike
planets are few, and terraforming is impractically expensive, so instead,
worlds which are habitable (in the broadest sense of the word) are settled
by people who have been bioengineered for their new habitats.  The book
consists of four sections, the best of which is the novella "Surface
Tension" (****-).  "Surface Tension" begins with a seeding expedition that
crashes on an inhospitable world.  The only ecological niche the doomed
crew can find that offers a chance of survival for their bioengineered
descendents is a microscopic one.  ("Interplanetary travel" takes on a new
meaning when your world's a puddle.)

I see these three as the best starting points for readers who are
unfamiliar with Blish, but readers who enjoy these may want to read other
Blish novels.  "Black Easter" (**+), a theologically oriented contemporary
fantasy, is about a Catholic priest who finds himself involved in an effort
to summon demons from Hell.  That this effort is more successful than
expected may be inferred from the title of the sequel, "The Day After
Judgment" (**).  "Jack of Eagles" (***-) is a minor novel for which I have
a fondness, about a man who finds himself developing a range of ESP
talents.  It's a relatively early use of this theme, so the talents are the
focus of the novel, rather than just serving as a plot device.  (There may
be two versions of this novel, because I think I remember seeing a later
edition whose ending included a social-conscious-angst insertion which the
1953 copy lacks.)

"The Star Dwellers" (***-) is a Heinleinesque juvenile, set in a future in
which potential successors are apprenticed to senior officials at an early
age.  This device also motivates the inclusion of the inevitable teenagers
in a mission aimed at forging a treaty with a completely alien life form.
Another juvenile novel set in the same universe is "Welcome to Mars" (**+).
An honorable mention goes to "The Quincunx of Time" (**), a short novel in
which Blish has some fun with the concepts of causality and faster-than-
light communication.  Dishonorable mentions go to "Vor" and "The Warriors
of Day".

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 18:21:23 GMT
From: jim@legato.ecology.uga.edu (James P. H. Fuller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: James Blish

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> "A Case of Conscience" (***) may be Blish's best-known book.  Father Ruiz
> Sanchez, a Jesuit and a scientist, is a member of the expedition to the
> newly-discovered planet Lithia.  As the book opens, he is relaxing

[...]

> "Black Easter" (**+), a theologically oriented contemporary fantasy, is
> about a Catholic priest who finds himself involved in an effort to summon
> demons from Hell.  That this effort is more successful than expected may
> be inferred from the title of the sequel, "The Day After Judgment" (**).

   Possibly worth mentioning: these three were accompanied by another book,
_Doctor Mirabilis_, a straight medieval historical novel about Roger
Bacon.  Blish said he considered these together as, not exactly a
"four-volume trilogy," but definitely a connected set in the sense that
they all dealt with a closely related group of themes which I might
summarize as the moral effects of the desire for different sorts of
knowledge.  I give _DM_ a **** but note that I am roughly one * higher than
Mr. Z. on both _Black Easter_ and _Day After Judgement_.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 15:06:31 GMT
From: CHELTON@zodiac.rutgers.edu (mary k)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bujold

Bujold's new Miles book called MIRROR IMAGE is due in Oct.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 20:31:13 GMT
From: rickc@nevada.edu (RICH CARSWELL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Where is the rest of RAMA.

 After reading the first three books in the RAMA series, I have been
waiting impatiently for the fourth and final book. Clarke and Gentry Lee
should have had RAMA REVISITED out by now however I cannot find it
anywhere.  THE GARDEN OF RAMA was great, but I may have to re-read the
entire series if the last book is not out soon.
   Any info anyone?

 Thanks.

rickc@helios.nevada.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 20:46:13 GMT
From: mfterman@flower.princeton.edu (Mutant for Hire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Black Company book: Glittering Stone

rjs@citi.umich.edu (Rob Skrobola) writes:
>Is anybody else surprised by this, or am I just naive? I would have
>assumed that somebody that has been as regularly published, and as widely
>read as Glen Cook would not need another job to take care of the
>necessities (like putting kids through school). Am I just way off here?

I tend to view Cook as being very popular within a limited audiance. Sort
of a cult following. Besides, school can get very expensive, and the day
job guarantees a steady income, which a person with a family needs.

Bear in mind that the Dread Empire books were extremely good, but didn't
sell very well. The Garrett books and the Black Company books seem to do
better than that, but I've had to do a lot of searches through bookstores
to find used copies of his older stuff. Still missing a lot of it, will
listen to any reasoanble offers. :)

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
mfterman@pucc.bitnet
anonymus+5565@charcoal.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Aug 93 22:29:46 GMT
From: cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Black Sun Rising" Was Great

i read a book 8 months ago called Black Sun Rising by CS Friedman.  i don't
like reading fantasy but I really enjoyed this. the end of the book says
there will be two more. When, when, when will they come? It's not terrible
to wait since she completed the story before going on.

Mandeep Singh Chadha
Department of Chemistry
University of Tulsa
cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 20:54:55 GMT
From: uphrrmk@gemini.oscs.montana.edu (Jack Coyote)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Black Sun Rising" Was Great

cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha) writes:
>the end of the book says there will be two more. When, when, when will
>they come?

I think you're thinking of the listing of Friedman's other two (and MUCH
better) books: _In Conquest Born_ and _The Madness Season_.

Both are SF and miles and yards better.  They can still be found at a good
SF bookstore new in paperback.  I find very few used copies available. ;)

Jack Coyote

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 10:41:56 GMT
From: yishai@math.tau.ac.il
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Colleen McCollough: A Creed for the Third Millennium -- Review

		     A Creed for the Third Millennium
			   by Colleen McCollough
			 Review by Yishai Feldman

			 *** POSSIBLE SPOILERS ***

It is not quite clear that this was supposed to be sf; it is billed on the
cover as straight fiction.  In fact, I received my copy from a McCollough
fan who was put off by its "sf content" and didn't finish reading it.  The
premise certainly fits sf, but the development is closer to mainstream
novels.

The story is set in the US in the beginning of the third millennium.  A
mini ice age has begun, and the northern states are becoming uninhabitable.
In addition, the US has been forced to join the rest of the world in
banning more than a single child per family, except in very limited cases
and under a lottery administered by the Second Child Bureau.  Morale is low
and declining, and Government (in the form of the newly-risen Dept. of
Environment) is looking for a cure.

This novel is about Religion, but not any of the established religions
(although the story draws strongly from Christian myth).  Rather, it is
about every person's need for his or her own concept of God.  The
science-fictional setting is used to present this theme but is not really
essential for it.

The book is relatively slow and mostly predictable.  It never got boring
enough for me to abandon it, and it has some very interesting parts.  The
main theme is also interesting, but you will have to read to book yourself
to see if it appeals to you.

Has anybody else read this book?  I'd like to hear your opinions.

Yishai Feldman
yishai@math.tau.ac.il

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 02:05:33 GMT
From: etroup@bunyip.atnf.csiro.au (Euan Troup)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Moran's _Last Dancer_ release in October

I've just received an issue of _Advance Comics_ which lists Daniel Keys
Moran's new book, _Last Dancer_ as a Bantam paperback release for October.
(About bloody time, too!)  The only problem is, the blurb says it's the
fourth volume in the _Tales of the Continuing Time_, so I must have missed
one. As far as I can remember he's only written three other novels
(_Armageddon Blues_, _Emerald Eyes_ and _The Long Run_). Anyone know which
one I missed, or have an advance copy of _Last Dancer_ they want to review?

Euan Troup
Australia Telescope
Parkes Observatory.
etroup@atnf.csiro.au

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 19:01:16 GMT
From: JEREMY@library.csf.edu ("JEREMY")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tek review

> Has anyone out there read the Tek series by Shatner?

I read the second in the series, I think it's called Tek Lords, or rather I
tried to read it.  Shatner is as good an author as he is a screen
writer/director (Star Trek V!).  I couldn't get through more than about
half way.  With descriptive narrative like "The big robot walked down the
long hall." I don't feel I missed much by not finishing it.  If you are a
Shatner fan or otherwise just feel in need of a good laugh then take a
look.  Otherwise I don't see much merit to the series.  By the way, I've
read that there is a comic book and television series based on the books.
Shatner will be directing some of the shows and will be making guest
appearances (not as the lead).  Does anyone know about this?

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 23:51:27 GMT
From: vlevin@acs.ucalgary.ca (Vladimir Levin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Chung Kuo. The Stone Within.

I am wondering if anyone out here knows when Chung Kuo, The Stone Within
will be out in the bookstores.  Any Additional info about David Wingrove
the author would be appreciated. Thank you.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 11:11:16 GMT
From: myong@flute.calpoly.edu (M T Yong)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Nightside the Long Sun_

It's in hardcover only, but I just paid the bills and have some money left
over.  Has anyone read this yet?  I think some of Wolfe's work is
brilliant, but some of it has put me to sleep.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

      Books - De Camp (2 msgs) & Tepper (3 msgs) & Varley (3 msgs) &
              Books on Tape & Science Fiction/Science Fact

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 03:56:11 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: De Camp, Pratt, and the Enchanter

	    Belated Reviews:  De Camp, Pratt, and the Enchanter

I've already looked briefly at L. Sprague de Camp's work, but it's
appropriate to cover his collaborations with Fletcher Pratt separately.  It
was one of those too-rare partnerships in which both authors' strengths
combined to produce something different from the sum of their parts.  They
coauthored a few minor light fantasies - and they coauthored the
'Enchanter' novellas (****) in the early forties and fifties.

These stories pioneered the magic-as-a-science subgenre.  Harold Shea, a
psychologist, is the Enchanter.  He and his boss work out symbolic-logic
representations for the 'laws' of magic - and find that immersing yourself
in such a representation causes you to be shifted to an alternate universe
in which those laws actually hold.  (And since they *do* hold, anyone who
knows those laws can perform magic in those universes.  Not necessarily
very well...)

A second premise is that our great myths and legends may correspond to
universes in which they are realities.  Each novella, then, has Shea (and
later others) land (in trouble) in a new universe whose laws have to be
figured out before they prove fatal.  The first novella, "The Roaring
Trumpet", has Harold Shea transport himself, completely by accident, to a
universe of Norse myth.  On the eve of Ragnarok, which is rotten timing.
His magical triumphs in this setting are achieved more by accident than by
design, but he does in the end prove more helpful to the Gods than to their
enemies.  It's well written, enjoyable, and maintains a good balance
between scholarly accuracy and irreverent slapstick.

In the second novella, "The Mathematics of Magic", he and Chalmers (his
boss) attempt a better-planned expedition to the world of Faerie, that is,
the universe in which Edmund Spenser's "The Faerie Queen" is factual
history.  (Reading "The Faerie Queen" takes a degree of determination.
Spenser had a genius for the right word and the telling phrase, but that
never scaled up into a talent for telling a story.)  Spenser's knights are
forever battling evil enchanters (for reasons which make good allegorical
sense and virtually no plot sense), and Shea and Chalmers find themselves
infiltrating the guild of the evil enchanters in order to bring the story
to a better close than Spenser's.

In "The Castle of Iron", they find themselves in the universe of "Orlando
Furioso".  (Ludovico Ariosto's "Orlando Furioso" was the inspiration for
"The Faerie Queen".  Ariosto's epic, however, is far more readable, and I
recommend it highly.)  Things are hard all over: Shea and Chalmers both
found lady loves in Faerie, but Chalmers's inamorata is made out of snow -
not a recipe for longevity, and Shea's has fallen under the spell of this
new universe and forgotten him.  As for the colleague who joins them in
this story...let's just say that some universes should be avoided by people
with Transylvanian ancestors.

In "The Wall of Serpents", Shea and his wife seek out the land of the
Kalevala, to find some sorcerous help in retrieving a policeman they
mislaid in "The Castle of Iron".  They go looking for Vainamoinen - the
competent and trustworthy sorcerer.  What they find is Lemminkainen, who is
less competent and not at all trustworthy.  Still, they find themselves
committed to accompanying him to Pohjola.  (Some novels based on the
Kalevala portray Pohjola as a sort of netherworld - Petaja's, for instance
but, the introduction to the translation I read suggests that Pohjola is
better translated as "big farm".  Pratt and de Camp fall somewhere between
these extremes.  Pohjola is *not* a nice place to visit.)

They leave the land of the Kalevala (with the policeman) in more of a hurry
than they'd planned, and instead of returning home, they find themselves,
in "The Green Magician", in the land of Irish myth, helping Cuchulainn.
(For some reason or other, I didn't enjoy this story as much as the others.
Maybe Celtic mythoi have to work harder to achieve their effect, because
they're so overused?)

Since their magazine appearances, the novellas have been collected a number
of times.  The first two were published as "The Incomplete Enchanter", "The
Castle of Iron" was published as a short stand-alone novel, and the last
two were published as "Wall of Serpents".  In 1975, the first *three*
novellas were collected under the title "The Compleat Enchanter", and "Wall
of Serpents" was reissued shortly after.  Recently, all five were collected
in the paperback omnibus "The Complete Compleat Enchanter".

It's worth seeking out.  Besides serving as the inspiration for so much
modern fiction (much of it bad), it still stands up as an enjoyable piece
of storytelling.  (The stories have also provided many readers with their
first introductions to the classics which inspired them.)

For completists, there is the recent "The Enchanter Reborn" (**), a
sharecropped collection of new Enchanter stories edited by de Camp and
Christopher Stasheff.  The stories aren't bad, for the most part, but
they're missing something.  (At a guess, I'd say they're missing Pratt.)

L. Sprague de Camp and Fletcher Pratt collaborated on a number of other
light fantasies, none of which were in the same class as the Enchanter
tales.  "The Carnelian Cube" (**) is about an artifact that can take you to
the world of your dreams, and about a man who uses it to seek out a logical
world in which to live.  (Logic, however, will only take you so far: Lewis
Carroll was a logician.)  "Land of Unreason" (**) is about a modern who
finds himself in a world of myth - one in which he turns out to have an
unexpected importance.  And "Tales From Gavagan's Bar" (**) is a collection
of tall tales.

Author:  De Camp, L. Sprague and Pratt, Fletcher
Title:   The Roaring Trumpet
Title:   The Mathematics of Magic
Title:   The Castle of Iron
Title:   The Wall of Serpents
Title:   The Green Magician

Comments:The first two of these were collected as "The Incomplete
         Enchanter", the first three as "The Compleat Enchanter", the
         fourth and fifth as "Wall of Serpents", and all five as "The
         Complete Compleat Enchanter".

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 18:09:33 GMT
From: hposo@vipunen.hut.fi (Heikki Poso)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: De Camp, Pratt, and the Enchanter

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>(Some novels based on the Kalevala portray Pohjola as a sort of
>netherworld - Petaja's, for instance but, the introduction to the
>translation I read suggests that Pohjola is better translated as "big
>farm".  Pratt and de Camp fall somewhere between these extremes.  Pohjola
>is *not* a nice place to visit.)

The translation for Pohjola would be something like Northlands. In Finnish
mythos it definitely is not netherworld (that is Tuonela) but more of a
rival country.

It has been a long time since I read Kalevala. It is more than probable
that I misremember some things, so I'll shut up now...

Heikki
hposo@vipunen.hut.fi

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 16:46:23 GMT
From: jbeason@s.psych.uiuc.edu (Joseph E. Beason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: __The Gate to Women's Country__ by Sheri Tepper

>Breeding of this sort is going to take a *long* time to get anywhere.  The
>comment I have (not having read the book) is what measures are taken to
>ensure that the society will be stable that long?  Far as I know, *no*
>human society has been stable long enough to accomplish that sort of goal,
>and this particular one strikes me as being more fragile than most - I can
>easily see the violent/dominant group breaking whatever restrictions hold
>them and acquiring power over the society.

I don't think that such a plan could really succeed, but that didn't
detract from my enjoyment of the book.  I viewed it as a story, a fantasy.
Especially since on further reading, I've gotten the impression that Tepper
isn't setting up this society as "good", but continues to ask questions
about what is evil, what can you do about evil, what should be allowed in
the name of cultural integrity and personal choice, etc.

Joe

------------------------------

Date: 7 Aug 93 01:21:50 GMT
From: nmlrc@uwpg02.uwinnipeg.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: __The Gate to Women's Country__ by Sheri Tepper

In response to Bronisis' concern re: _Gate to Women's Country_ and the
impossibility of a society staying stable for that long, Tepper covers that
particular angle.

SPOILERS

The Council (consisting of women and men) control the food supply.  In
addition the military outposts are kept separate and are sent out on raids
by the Council.  Thus all the military outposts would have to join together
at once in order to overthrow the Council and the "Women's Country."  When
a rebellion is discovered the Council uses another outpost to destroy them.
(It is slightly more complicated then this but I read the book a year ago
and can't remember all the details).

Miriam Unruh
Disability Services
University of Winnipeg
515 Portage Ave       
Winnipeg, MB          
R3B 2E9			
nmlrc@uwp0g2.uwinnipeg.ca

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 19:30:22 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: __The Gate to Women's Country__ by Sheri Tepper

(spoilers)

I wrote:
> The ruling council of Woman's Country is deliberately breeding excessive
> violence out of the human race.  They are doing this by selective
> breeding.  [description deleted]

Bronis Vidugiris commented:
> Breeding of this sort is going to take a *long* time to get anywhere.

This is not quite correct. How long it would take depends on (1) how
heritable the "violence trait" is and (2) how effective the selection is.
In the extreme case that the trait is due to a single allele which is 100%
identifiable it could succeed in one generation.  In the opposite extreme
of a trait which is only slightly heritable the scheme will never work
however long you keep it up.

Phil Trodwell  added:
> Agreed, this sort of selection takes ages.  Also I point out that the "
> solution" as presented assumes that these violent genes are carried by
> males only.  It is possible that a "violence" gene would be carried by
> both sexes and expressed only in the male.  So you could selectively
> cultivate the males all you want; as long as unselected for females are
> allowed to reproduce, "violent" male offspring will allways appear.

No, the solution does not assume that the gene is carried only by males.
(That could only happen for a Y chromosome gene anyway).  Nor does it
assume that it is only expressed in the males.  Selection by continual
back-crossing works perfectly well, it just isn't quite as efficient.
There are no "unselected for females"; they are subject to the selection
which has been applied to their biological fathers.

Ethan A Merritt
Dept of Biological Structure            
University of Washington SM-20          
Seattle, WA 98195
merritt@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 08:59:50 GMT
From: dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: steel beach?

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
>dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>>Don't forget about the Heinlein references.  There were so many I lost
>>track of them fairly early on.  This book is a must for all True Heinlein
>>Fans (tm).
>
>>Personally, those references were about the only part of the book I
>>didn't like.  As some one pointed out in this group not too long ago,
>>those kind of references are distractions from the story.
>>
>>The only good thing I can say about them is that they allow Varley to
>>indirectly point out the major inconsistancy in Moon Is a Harsh Mistress
>>society: that centralized computer control of essential services is
>>incompatable with an anarchic (or libertarian) society.  In some ways,
>>Steel Beach can be considered a sequel to MIaHM.
>
>I'm a big Heinlein fan and hated __Steel Beach__ and thought Varley did a
>poor job of a Heinlein pastiche.

I wasn't complaining about it being a pastiche, but rather about nearly
direct references.  Things like names being reminiscent of Heinlein names,
situations being very similar (soldiers invading Heinleintown vs.  the
invasion of Luna in MiaHM) and so forth.

As a pastiche, I thought it was well done.  That is, the things that
annoyed me about Steel Beach were the same things that annoyed me about
Heinlein's stories.  Mostly the long passages of third-rate philosophy and
discussions of things which are fairly obvious (the discussion why the
female form is more appropriate to wearing form-fitting clothes, for
example).

One thing which was better than Heinlein was the characterization.

Dan Tilque
dant@techbook.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 18:28:21 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: steel beach?

dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>I wasn't complaining about it being a pastiche, but rather about nearly
>direct references.  Things like names being reminiscent of Heinlein names,
>situations being very similar (soldiers invading Heinleintown vs.  the
>invasion of Luna in MiaHM) and so forth.

There's actually two forms of Heinlein references here.  One form seems to
be the result of the fact that the Lunar colonists tend to borrow some of
their names from Heinlein.  This actually seems to me like a logical thing
for Lunar colonists to do in a hypothetical world where Heinlein was an
author as he was in our own.

The other is actual plot similarities to Heinlein.

It's all logical, (IMO) though I can see how it might be seen as an
unnecessary distraction.  Personally, I rather liked it.  It was also kept
as a side-theme - understanding the plot didn't depend on having read
Heinlein or catching the references - which I think was a good idea.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 22:16:58 GMT
From: evan@hplerk.hpl.hp.com (Evan Kirshenbaum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: steel beach?

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>>I wasn't complaining about it being a pastiche, but rather about nearly
>>direct references.  Things like names being reminiscent of Heinlein
>>names, situations being very similar (soldiers invading Heinleintown vs.
>>the invasion of Luna in MiaHM) and so forth.
>
>There's actually two forms of Heinlein references here.  One form seems to
>be the result of the fact that the Lunar colonists tend to borrow some of
>their names from Heinlein.  This actually seems to me like a logical thing
>for Lunar colonists to do in a hypothetical world where Heinlein was an
>author as he was in our own.

Unless I'm remembering incorrectly, the names in _Steel Beach_ weren't
supposed to be the people's *actual* names, but rather names that Hildy
used to refer to them.  Remember that the book is written as if told at a
time when their actual identities are still secret and sensitive
information.  His choosing Heinlein character names is only natural.

Evan Kirshenbaum
HP Laboratories
3500 Deer Creek Road, Building 26U
Palo Alto, CA  94304
kirshenbaum@hpl.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 14:39:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Books on Tape

Bill Long asked:
>Has anyone seen, or should I say heard, any others in unabridged form?  If
>they're mail order only, the distributor would be helpful also.

There are a number of companies that produce Books-on-tape.  The four that
I have used are Random Audiobooks, Brilliance Corp., Dove Audio and
Recorded Books Inc.  Of these only Dove Audio is always unabridged.
Recorded Books Inc. also has a loan service where you return the tapes
after listening.  All of these companies should be in books in print, and
Recorded Books has a catalog.  All of my copies of these addresses and
phone numbers are at home.  If you desire the full information you may
contact me directly.

Irene Harrison
IRH@UTRC.UTC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 04:04:43 GMT
From: kennethm@cc.gatech.edu (Kenneth Moorman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Science Fiction -- ?? -->  Science Fact

Netters, 

   I'm looking for pointers to stories (short or novel, any time period) in
which the SF material predates a similar (if not identical) creation of the
science factual.  Cases where these is a true predating are preferred
although cases where the general public is unaware of the concept prior to
the SF version may also be acceptable.

   Some of the examples I've come up with are:

   "rocket backpacks"
   personal communicators --> cellular portable phones
   some atomic descriptions in 1930s SF
   communication satellites
   possibly waldoes ?

Know what I mean?   Thanks for any help...

A related note would be things which are in SF which are not yet in 
science fact but may be:
   Dyson sphere
   space elevators
   FTL travel
   cryogenic suspension
   etc.

Kenneth Moorman
kennethm@cc.gatech.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

 Miscellaneous - Confluence Quotes & Cons Selling Credit Cards (2 msgs) &
                 WSFS Business Meeting & ConFrancisco (3 msgs) & 
                 Pseudonyms (6 msgs) & Flying Saucers & 
                 Cross-Species Adoption (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Jul 93 23:18:20 GMT
From: ga26+@andrew.cmu.edu (Greg D. Armstrong)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Confluence Quotes

Here are some things I heard at Confluence this past weekend:

In the panel titled "Psychohistory or Psychobable," John Barnes said,
"You're never gonna sell that last gallon of gasoline because it will be
too valuable as a collectors item."

In "To Hell With the Prime Directive," Laura Woody exclaimed, "Goody!  Now
I don't have to beat two rocks together!"

In "Late Night with Ken Von Gunden," Phil Klass (William Tenn) described
his students at Penn State; "The Trekkies seemed rather intellectual after
that."

In "Mythology in Space: What are those guys in togas doing on a starship?"
Mary Turzillo noted, "Romans are very stodgie people.  You had to be
stodgie to wear a toga, otherwise you'd strangle in it."

In "Everyday SF: How Technology Will Change the Ordinary Person's Life,"
John Barnes pointed out, "Did anyone ever think that when lasers became
cheap enough to be in every home, that that [cd player] was the machine
they would be in?"

In "Alien Economics: Now if we just understood our own...." the discussion
had turned to lost skills, and William Kieth announced, "I used to be
really fast with a slide rule.  I don't miss that skill now."

And finally in "Using real people in SF: should it be done?"  Fruma Klass
declared, "For writers to use other writers as characters seems to me to be
rather incestuous."

Remember: The Seventh Annual Pittsburgh Science Fiction Conference,
CONFLUENCE '94, will be July 22-24, 1994, at the Palace Inn, in
Monroeville, PA.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 00:33:11 GMT
From: higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cons now peddling credit cards?

My name is on a whole lot of mailing lists, and the number steadily
increases.  (My way of being remembered long after I'm dead.)  Consequently
I get some odd things in the mail...

Yesterday a letter arrived bearing the name and logo of Dragon Con (yes, it
seems to be two words).

>Apply today for a Dragon*Con MasterCard and receive a free gift by Ral
>Partha Miniatures.

[Hmm, now there seems to be a bullet between "dragon" and "con."]

>Dear Friend:
>
>As a valuable benefit to fans, Dragon*Con/Atlanta Comics Expo has
>developed an exclusive credit card program with MBNA America [registered
>trademark symbol here]. [...] The Dragon*Con Gold MasterCard bears the
>Dragon*Con name and log, instantly identifying you as a fan of the genre.

"Hello, Mr. or Madam Salesclerk, I may be geek who goes to comics
conventions, but I have a Ral Partha gift and you don't!"

>And with a Dragon*Con Gold MasterCard, we believe that you will enjoy more
>value and service than with any other card

[...sales pitch deleted... they have a "Dragon*Con Onyx MasterCard" with a
higher credit limit... is onyx more valuable than gold?]

>Send in your application now, and we'll send you a special Dragon*Con
>medallion just for applying! Sculpted by Tom Meier and cast in pewter by
>Ral Partha Miniatures, the coins are good for a five-dollar credit towards
>Dragon*Con Gold Atlanta/Comics Expo Membership or may be redeemed through
>any Dealer in our Exhibit Hall.

Egad, when they said this was a license to coin money, they weren't
kidding!

I've gotten credit-card offers from the National Space Society and the
Planetary Society - this sort of thing is common with nonprofit membership
organizations but, this is the first time I've gotten one from a con!
Wonder if Gold Card Holders get special seating at the masquerade, or if
the con suite will have a Gold Card Lounge with better food and drink?

I also got a letter recently about the 1/48 scale die-cast Apollo Lunar
Module the Franklin Mint is offering... but I won't go into that. Looks
nice, though. (-:

Bill Higgins                          
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory 
Bitnet:   HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET      
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV      

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jul 93 02:51:51 GMT
From: pa_hcl@splinter.coe.northeastern.edu (Henry Leong)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons now peddling credit cards?

Sounds like it might be legitimate. I just called MBNA a few days ago to
apply for a credit card and I asked them what other kind of cards they had
and the guy said there were about 5000 different groups so I guess those
affinity cards are taking off. He also said that they were also basically
the same terms except some groups get better interest rates than others.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jul 93 18:09:49 GMT
From: MCMAHON@tgv.com (IAD or bust!)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: FWD: WSFS Business Meeting

Forwarded from: Kevin Standlee <72377.3623@CompuServe.COM>
   Subject: WSFS Business Meeting

On the weekend of July 10-11, there was a major "hash things out" meeting
of the ConFrancisco Committee held at the ANA hotel in San Francisco.
While many things were discussed and settled, one that directly affects my
division is the WSFS Business Meeting.
 
The WSFS Business Meeting will be on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and (if
required) Monday in the ANA Hotel, Franciscan Rooms I/II/III at NOON.
 
Originally, the meeting was announced for 11 AM in Franciscan I.  I finally
had an opportunity to look at that room, and discovered that it was too
small.

The SFFWA and ASFA business meetings were scheduled for 10 AM in Franciscan
II/III on their days, and after discussing it with the Hotel Liaison, we
agreed that the best solution was to use all three sections of the room
(now there is enough room) and move WSFS to Noon.  This also was the time
that the department head in charge, WSFS Business Meeting Chairman John
Lorentz, originally asked the meeting to be held.  I discussed this change
with John, who is also Deputy Division Chief for WSFS & External Affairs,
and he concurs with me that this is the best course for us to follow.
 
Also, we have arranged for a coffee and tea service at the WSFS Business
Meeting.  This was one of the reasons we wanted the various business
meetings in the ANA in the same room - we were able to obtain the
coffee/tea services in the hotel, but not in Moscone Center.
 
As of today, nobody has submitted advance business to me or to the
ConFrancisco main address.
 
The WSFS Mark Protection Committee will meet at 6:30 PM on Thursday,
September 2 in ANA/Franciscan I.  The MPC will also meet on Monday,
September 6, at 11 AM in ANA/Franciscan I-II-III, or immediately following
the WSFS Business Meeting, if one is required.
 
Kevin Standlee
In his WSFS & External Affairs Division Chief Hat

ConFrancisco is the 1993 World Science Fiction Convention, at Moscone
Center and surrounding hotels September 2-6, 1993.  Membership is $125
until 16 July 1993, then $145 at the door.  For more information, contact
confrancisco@tgv.com (Internet), 72377,3623 (CompuServe), or K.STANDLEE
(GEnie)

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 19:17:43 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ConFransisco Programming

Jim_Mann@transarc.com wrote:
>Ah, too bad. I always preferred the Hugos on Saturday. That way, the
>representatives of the local papers, who want to say something on Sunday,
>feature something about the Hugos, not simply stories about people in
>costumes.

The problem with a Saturday Hugo award is some authors then leave on
Sunday.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 21:26:39 GMT
From: jeffp@access.digex.net (Jeff Poretsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ConFransisco Programming

Jim_Mann@transarc.com wrote:
> Ah, too bad. I always preferred the Hugos on Saturday. That way, the
> representatives of the local papers, who want to say something on Sunday,
> feature something about the Hugos, not simply stories about people in
> costumes.

Another advantage to having the Hugos on Saturday and the Masquerade on
Sunday is rehearsal time.  At Magicon, we wouldn't have been able to put on
as good of a masquerade if we had to do the costumer's run-through on
Friday night or early Saturday.

Jeff Poretsky

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 08:21:00 GMT
From: fuzzface@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (John McMahon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco PR7 Mailed This Week

ConFrancisco can be contacted on the Internet by sending mail to
ConFrancisco@TGV.COM or 72377.3623@compuserve.com.

ConFrancisco, the 1993 Worldcon, mailed its final progress report (PR 7) to
its members this week.  Canadian and Mexican-bound PRs mailed on Saturday,
July 31, US-bound PRs mailed on two batches on Monday, August 2, and
Tuesday, August 3, and we anticipate mailing all other non-North
American-bound PRs on Wednesday, August 4.

PR 4 was mailed by first class mail within the USA, and by air mail to all
other countries.

We would appreciate knowing when members receive their PRs.  Please let us
know of the arrival by posting a message including your city and
state/province/country and the date your PR arrived here or by e-mail to
Kevin Standlee at 72377.3623@compuserve.com.  We're using a map of the
United States and another one of the World, so if your city isn't likely to
show up on a AAA road map of North American, we'd appreciate if if you
could tell us the general area as well, for example:

Challenge, CA (100 miles NE of Sacramento)
Arrived 8/4

Thanks for your help!

Kevin Standlee
Committee Secretary

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 16:58:57 GMT
From: janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com (Janice Gelb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Pseudonym Question

I was speaking to someone this weekend who heard I was a science fiction
fan and asked if I had any information on (I hope I got this right) an
astrophysicist named John Lewis who used to work at MIT and is now (this
person thinks) at U of Arizona and who writes or wrote science fiction
under a pseudonym. This person is dying to know Lewis' pen name.

If anyone has any info on this, could you email me?

Thanks.

Janice Gelb
janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 16:33:44 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pseudonyms

Not too many science fiction writers still use a lot of pseudonyms.  Here
are the classic reasons for pseudonyms:

1.  Writing in a different genre, maybe even a different genre of SF.
Isaac Asimov writing the Lucky Starr juveniles as Paul French springs to
mind.  In his autobiography, he explains how this was his publisher's
decision, and he recanted as soon as he could.  These days, a publisher is
likely to welcome the use of a real name, to encourage crossover sales
whenever possible.  (With one exception, below.)

2.  Being female.  Lots of examples of this, and not just in SF.  I'd like
to believe that it isn't much of a problem these days, but it used to be
that women didn't write SF, or a lot of other things besides.

3.  Writing what the author or the publisher feels is substandard work.
This doesn't seem to happen as much these days.  Don't know why.

4.  Writing porn.  This one's still alive and kicking.  Mike Resnick, as
has been noted, still won't acknowledge any of his porn pseudonyms.  One of
the few writers who HAS "come out of the closet" recently is Anne Rice, who
has stated publicly that she doesn't feel at all guilty about writing her
porn books (under the names Anne Rampling and A.N. Roquelare, among
others), and that she'll probably write more in the future.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 13:07:06 GMT
From: thespian@access.digex.net (Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pseudonyms

Just on the pseudonym thing:
 
Sheri S. Tepper also writes some very good mysteries under the name B.J.
Oliphant, other mysteries as J.J. Orde, and some ok horror as A.E.
Horlock..

Is Tepper, the first name she was published under, her real name?  

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 20:37:07 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re: writers' pseudonyms

My inquiry about pseudonym lists didn't produce any lists, although I did
get a reference to a book of such lists published in England, which I'll
most likely look up soon.

My main interest is in finding good reading.  I'll give a couple examples.

I had immensely enjoyed a book called "Men of Mathematics" in high school,
where Eric Temple Bell writes about the great mathematicians in a heroic
way.  For example it has the story of one snotty young kid who gets himself
in a duel, and stays up the night before writing a treatise which his
seconds publish postumously leading to an important new branch of
mathematics (I think this was Galois).  I cried after reading Abel's story;
he died in poverty before he turned 30.  Learning the Taine pseudonym led
to three months of pleasurable science fiction reading.  (I still rate John
Taine as one of my favorite authors.  I remember the surprise when I saw a
list in Heinlein's "Expanded Universe" which placed him near the top along
with other favorites of mine like DeCamp, EE Smith, and GO Smith which
showed that Heinlein's taste was remarkably similar to mine.  I'm still
looking for Philip Latham from that list.)

I had read Cordwainder Smith's stories.  He wasn't a top favorite, but I
did enjoy them enough so that when I found out Linebarger was his real
name, I found "Psychological Warfare."  I haven't yet read any of his China
books (they are most likely dated - I think they are about the politics of
Nationalist China.)  "Psycological Warfare" was immensely entertaining, and
it has made me stop and think about how advertising and the so-called
unslanted news we get today manipulates our world-views.  I would never
have looked for this book without knowing the pseudonym.

I am sure that there are other good science fiction authors who write some
of their best stuff outside the genre under a different name.  I wouldn't
mind having some more examples to explore.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 21:33:38 GMT
From: lfd@cbnewsm.cb.att.com (Lee Derbenwick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: writers' pseudonyms

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
> I had immensely enjoyed a book called "Men of Mathematics" in high
> school, where Eric Temple Bell writes about the great mathematicians in a
> heroic way.  For example it has the story of one snotty young kid who
> gets himself in a duel, and stays up the night before writing a treatise
> which his seconds publish postumously leading to an important new brance
> of mathematics (I think this was Galois).  I cried after reading Abel's
> story; he died in poverty before he turned 30.  Learning the Taine
> pseudonym led to three months of pleasurable science fiction reading.

Unfortunately (since I also enjoyed the book in high school), I've since
seen _Men of Mathematics_ ripped to shreds; apparently Bell heavily
fictionalized the biographies for dramatic impact.  :-(

So I guess it shouldn't be surprising that he also wrote (acknowledged)
fiction.

Lee Derbenwick
AT&T Bell Labs
Transmission Systems
Holmdel, NJ
lfd@cbnewsm.att.com
lfd@homxb.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Aug 93 04:07:21 GMT
From: xtifr@netcom.com (Chris Waters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Child Geniuses (or bouncing baby pseudonyms...) :)

I thought I'd report a brief quote from the People and Publishing column of
the latest (Aug 93) issue of Locus:

"DEAN WESLEY SMITH and KRISTINE KATHRYN RUSCH have announced the birth of
SANDY SCHOFIELD, born in January 1993, 'when we realized that our six names
would not fit comfortably on a book cover.'  She is named for Rusch's
sister (Sandra L. Hofsommer) and Smith's Idaho pioneer forebears, the
Schofields.  Her first book, _Star Trek, Deep Space Nine_ novelization, The
Big Game, appears from Pocket in September."

Now that's a talented kid!!  First novel published 9 months after birth.
(Or maybe it just says something about how difficult it is to write STDSN
stories...)  :-)

Chris Waters
xtifr@netcom.COM

------------------------------

Date: 7 Aug 93 22:56:30 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: flying saucers

When did Alien Visitors and their vehicles move from science fiction and
speculative articles into folklore?  In particular, when did people start
seeing them, talking with them, etc.?

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 03:26:12 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU:
>I'm looking for stories about humans raised as nonhumans, or nonhumans
>raised as humans.

"The Jungle Book", by Rudyard Kipling.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 07:38:00 GMT
From: buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com (ISVAX  7750 BULIAVAC      23882)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

_Stranger in a Strange Land_  by Robert Heinlein

Greg Buliavac
buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jul 93 14:40:24 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

I'm not sure about "raised as" but CJ Cherryh's works often contain a
(usually adult) human who becaomes part of an alien society.  (e.g. Faded
Sun Trilogy, Chanur books, Brothers of Earth...)

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

              Administrivia - They're here!  They're here!,
	      Books - Anderson & Baxter & Bradley (2 msgs) &
                      Carey & Christopher (2 msgs) & Glen Cook &
                      Crispin & de Camp (3 msgs) 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Wed, 11 Aug 93 09:15:46 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: They're here!  They're here!

Ok, so they're not quite actually physically here but they're on their way.
"What am I talking about?"  I hear you ask.  Well, it's the 1993 edition of
the SF-Lovers T-shirt with artwork by Hugo-nominated artist Bob Eggleton.
As I write this, the shop is making up the shirts for me and there's every
reason to believe that they will be done by ConFrancisco.  

So, how do you get the shirt and how much is it?  Well, it looks like the
final cost is $11 which is a few dollars more than I had originally thought
but then I hadn't known at that time what I know now about shirt costs,
shipping, drayage, taxes, etc., etc.  Btw, that price includes the
California sales tax.  And I am making NO profit on this.

The shirts will be available for sale at the NESFA table in the dealers'
room.  Stop by and pick up your shirt and while you're there, check out the
books from NESFA press - I can't recommend them highly enough.  I plan to
spend some time at the table (times unknown right now but most likely I'll
be there some time on Saturday as well as other times throughout the con)
so feel free to stop by to say hello and pick up your T-shirt.  There are
only 100 shirts being made so get there early to have the greatest choice
of sizes.  Any shirts not sold at the convention will probably be available
for mail-order sales.

And while I'm talking about ConFrancisco, the text of PR7 which is the last
Progress Report before the con is currently available from the SF-Lovers
archives.  As usual, you can access the file through anonymous ftp or the
SF-Lovers ftp server (sf-lovers-ftp@gandalf.rutgers.edu).  The filename is:
ConFrancisco.PR7.txt.

And now, back to your irregularly scheduled Digest.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 02:09:18 GMT
From: dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu ("")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Poul Anderson's politics

jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll) writes:
>dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU ("") writes:
>>1953: Un-Man is definitely pro-government.  I would class it as radical
>>left (as distinguished from liberal).  Enough Rope - liberal.  Sam Hall -
>>could be considered either liberal or conservative; too much faith in
>>_good_ government to be classed as libertarian.  Three Hearts and Three
>>Lions - conservative.  The Sensitive Man - same series as Un-Man, also
>>radical left.
>
> Ah, could you define your terms? I'm really unclear what you mean by
>'radical left' 'liberal' and 'conservative'.

I refer you to the definitions of "conservative" and "radical" in Ambrose
Bierce's _The Devil's Dictionary_.

   Anderson's stories sure don't remind me of the philosophy of (for
example) the SDS.  1) Have you read his _early_ stories?  2) In particular,
have you read the ones I have mentioned by name?  3) What do you consider
the philosophy of the SDS to be?  4) Since fashions in radicalism,
conservatism, etc. change, and the SDS came into prominence after the time
when Poul Anderson was (in my estimation) left of liberalism, a better
comparison would be with radical left organizations _of that time_.

Writers change - sometimes drastically, though I know of only one who has
had a sexchange operation.  (No, not John Varley.)

Dan Goodman
dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Aug 93 20:07:26 GMT
From: dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Stephen Baxter's _Timelike Infinity_.

I was one of the (apparent) few who was impressed with the shaky story
_Raft_, by Stephen Baxter.

So when I saw _Timelike Infinity_ in Galaxy Bookshop, I snaffled it.

After finishing Fred Pohl's pretty lame collection of shorts, in _The
Gateway Trip_, I was looking for something more robust.

So I picked up the book.  Five hours later, I'd finished it [and missed out
on a decent night's sleep].

The story is set at varying times in the future, the earliest is set about
a thousand years hence.  Baxter starts the story about 4,500 AD, where
humanity has been shackled by the evil (?) Qax - a strange and secretive
alien oppressor who took over the Earth, simply because it was (apparently)
ridiculously easy to do so.

Baxter describes little of life under the Qax regime, preferring to tell us
about a human collaborator/mediator with the Qax, and the Qax governor, who
being for all purposes, immortal, has been the governor since the Earth and
the solar system was annexed by the Qax.

A lot is told of how the humans had eradicated most diseases, as well as
implementing some medical procedure to arrest aging for anyone and
everyone.  The Qax wipe this facility out.  The story goes on to describe
some physicist who made a time-gate, and how it took 1500 years to create
it.  Most of the action takes place at the other end of the timegate, with
humans from 3,000AD being mostly ignored, and some humans who escape via
secretive methods through the timegate, from the year 4,500AD.

You'll have to read the story to find out what happens - I don't believe
there are any spoilers in the above.

What prompted me to post the message was the huge degree of similarity
twixt this story by Baxter, and Pohl's _The World at the End of Time_.

Stars shining by the light of proton decay [a proton might decay some
1,500,000,000 years after it was created!], a maelific race doing major
galactic upheavel, the final universal heat-death of everything, and how to
thwart it.

Some of Baxter's characters situations are worse than contrived, with
cliched paradoxes thrust out for parade, no-one knowing the consequences of
any and all actions.  The Qax are suddenly found to be rather stupidly
overconfident, the protaganists are insane as well as incredibly lucky.
Supposedly indestructable ships in one part of the story, are rent in twain
by simple momentum.

The question of 'was it worth reading' is undoubtedly 'yes'. The further
question of shattering of one's suspension of disbelief, is most certainly
'with a vengeance, several times'.  E.E. 'Doc' Smith had some characters
messing with 'superheterodyned rays of destruction', and instantly cliched
the term - Baxter has aliens wielding their megaweapons, and nothing much
seems to happen.  A fine display of pyrotechnics is virtually ignored, as
the humans try to fight off the hitherto invincible Qax.

If you couldn't stand _Raft_ because of it's inherent sillyness, then
you're going to be similarly disappointed with this book.

However, if you can brave such works as the Lensmen books, or go ahead and
re-read Hubbard's _Battlefield Earth_, because it is a great romp, then you
might enjoy _Timelike Infinity_.

David Andrew Clayton
Canberra, Australia
dac@prolix.apana.org.au
dac@prolix.sserve.cc.adfa.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 22:14:38 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Rediscovery

"Rediscovery" feels like a distillation of all that's mediocre in the
Darkover series.  The Terran side of the worldbuilding has gone through
'unimaginative' and come out the other end: The world of two thousand years
in the future is almost identical to our own.  The philosophical concerns
are those of our day.  Nobody listens to music that doesn't date from the
twentieth century or earlier.  Aside from a handful of plot devices
(there's a space ship, better medicine, and electronically assisted
language instruction) there are no noticeable improvements in technology.
Several etceteras.

And there's no story.  The first two thirds of the book reads like a setup
for a story - we're reintroduced to all the characters of this era who
appeared or were mentioned in other Darkover novels, at any rate - but then
it falls apart, and nothing really happens.

Such 'story' as we do get is driven by characterizing many of the Terrans
as incompetent or remarkably ingenuous.  ("There's no such thing as
telepathy, so you must be imagining that you're translating what he says,
and besides, they're probably doing it with mirrors.")

The 'heartstrings' portion of the novel is pregnancy-driven, rather than
rape-driven.  Can we assume that this means that Lackey was writing to
Bradley's outline, rather than vice versa?

I'd rate it as competent fan fiction - the sort of story that belongs in a
good fanzine written by and for people who enjoy spending time with
Bradley's characters.  It would be embarrassing to spend money for it,
though.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 16:29:47 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rediscovery

Dani Zweig <dani@netcom.com> wrote:
>The 'heartstrings' portion of the novel is pregnancy-driven, rather than
>rape-driven.  Can we assume that this means that Lackey was writing to
>Bradley's outline, rather than vice versa?

A pregnancy element is a lot likelier to come from Marion than from Lackey,
IMO.  I don't think Lackey's had any children - Marion's had three, and is
in a position to know how it tends to take over your life.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 07:34:57 GMT
From: PHY580@vm.hrz.uni-essen.de (Frank Fetthauer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Best Destiny ( Diane Carey)

I am a German Star Trek and Isaac Asimov fan. In order to buy the new Star
Trek books I have to rely on the advertisements in the books. Once there
was the advertisement of Diane Carey's book Best Destiny but I have
problems to purchase it.

My questions: Has it appeared, is it a paperback or a hardcover and what is
the ISBN number ?

Frank Fetthauer

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 13:55:54 GMT
From: jeffb@sciborg.uwaterloo.ca (Jeff Bamford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tripods book?

About a week ago, there was a brief discussion on the BBC series "The
Tripods".  It was mentioned that there was a new book out, set during the
time of the Tripods' arrival on Earth.  Could someone please tell me the
name of this book, along with the author's name?  Also, is this a kids'
book, like the original three, or is it real sci-fi?  Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 14:32:29 GMT
From: d-thiel@uiuc.edu (David Thiel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tripods book?

jeffb@sciborg.uwaterloo.ca (Jeff Bamford) writes:
>About a week ago, there was a brief discussion on the BBC series "The
>Tripods".  It was mentioned that there was a new book out, set during the
>time of the Tripods' arrival on Earth.  Could someone please tell me the
>name of this book, along with the author's name?  Also, is this a kids'
>book, like the original three, or is it real sci-fi?  Thanks.

I posted the information about the "new" (actually a few years old) Tripods
book. It's called WHEN THE TRIPODS CAME by John Christopher, the author of
the original trilogy. Yes, its target audience is twelve years old (I found
it in the children's section of a local WaldenBooks), but I would argue
that all four of the novels are "real" sci-fi. They're well-written and
don't pander to the kiddies.

David Thiel
d-thiel@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 21:40:11 GMT
From: rjg@ssd.intel.com (Richard Greco)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Black Company book: Glittering Stone

This contains ***SPOILERS*** for the Glen Cook novel _The Dragon Never
Sleeps_.

tucker@pyramid.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker) writes:
>BTW, anyone read "The Dragon Never Sleeps"?  If so, (small spoiler...)  It
>was Blessed who exchanged places with his other right?  And the other was
>killed.  Correct?

I just finished re-reading this on a recent plane trip.

*** Major Spoilers follow ***

Blessed fakes the swap with his other.  He sends his Other off with Lady
Midnight and the Godspeaker fleet and tries his hand at taking over House
Tregessor.  There is a conversation between Cable and Nyo where they guess
at his motivation for the fake switch.

Since it is commonly believed that Blessed would never give up Lady
Midnight, Cable and Lupo sell Cable's coup as just eliminating an
over-ambitious other.

So it is Blessed that dies and his Other that survives.  Of course by the
time that the Other escapes the Godspeaker fleet, Lupo has severed his ties
to the house by then so the Other may not have survived the reunion with
Lupo in the end space.  We never find out the true fate of the Blessed
Other.

I've been told that Glen Cook thinks this is his best work.  Personally I
think the Black Company books are better, although either are better than
most of the books on the bestseller list in fantasy and science fiction.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 19:38:57 GMT
From: shaw@longrn.enet.dec.com (bob shaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A. C. Crispin - Starbridge Series

I have just finished reading a series from A.C.Crispin known as the
Starbridge Series.  There is reference to a 5th novel in the series and
according to the blurb in the back of the 4th novel, I would expect it to
have been published by now.  Has anyone any information on this?

Bob Shaw
Digital Equipment Corp

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 18:14:28 GMT
From: jgreely@dinosaur.cis.ohio-state.edu (J Greely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: De Camp, Pratt, and the Enchanter

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>In 1975, the first *three* novellas were collected under the title "The
>Compleat Enchanter", and "Wall of Serpents" was reissued shortly after.

Wasn't there also a companion volume to "The Incomplete Enchanter", titled
"The Enchanter Compleated"?

>Recently, all five were collected in the paperback omnibus "The Complete
>Compleat Enchanter".

My copy of this is a bit screwed up; apparently no one remembered the brief
formulas in the first (second?) story, which appear as typesetting codes
here.

>For completists, there is the recent "The Enchanter Reborn" (**), a
>sharecropped collection of new Enchanter stories edited by de Camp and
>Christopher Stasheff.  The stories aren't bad, for the most part, but
>they're missing something.  (At a guess, I'd say they're missing Pratt.)

Continuity is also a bit shaky; while the collection is supposed to be a
more-or-less coherent storyline, things don't work out that way (I forget
the precise details).  Storywise, the lamest bit was Shea's brief "contest"
in the unusual-but-familiar city, which was obviously their long-delayed
response to the cameo appearance/death of Harold Shea in someone else's
story.

J Greely
jgreely@cis.ohio-state.edu
osu-cis!jgreely

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 09:24:55 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: De Camp, Pratt, and the Enchanter

J Greely <jgreely@dinosaur.cis.ohio-state.edu> wrote:
>dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>>For completists, there is the recent "The Enchanter Reborn" (**), a
>>sharecropped collection...
>
>Continuity is also a bit shaky; while the collection is supposed to be a
>more-or-less coherent storyline, things don't work out that way (I forget
>the precise details).

   One thing I recall is that in the first Stasheff story, Shea finds
Walter Bayard in the Irish milieu quickly, with little effort.  In the de
Camp, which supposedly comes later, Shea goes to great lengths trying to do
the same thing.

   The book also ends on an annoying and gratuitous cliffhanger.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 17:34:19 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: De Camp, Pratt, and the Enchanter

On the other hand, on a dissenting note, I was pleasantly surprised by "The
Enchanter Reborn".  I probably had a lot lower expectations - I've seen
some really bad stuff come out in the name of collaboration on old themes,
usually for monetary rather than artistic reasons.  Say, for example,
Preuss and Clarke (forget the series title - it's got the blond on the
cover :-)).  So I approached it with the attitude of it being a potential
disaster.

However, it was actually quite an enjoyable read.  I'd give it a **+
rating, myself, on the non-objective non-historical enjoyment scale.  It
doesn't have the snob appeal of the original, perhaps, as the author based
the fantasy worlds on much more accessible books (Don Quixote, for example,
and the ever popular Rome), rather than the more obscure.

I doubt it will have the same lasting historical value as the original -
one of the things that's worth noting about the Enchanter series is that it
reads a *lot* better than the vast majority of early SF (IMO) - but it's
still quite enjoyable as light reading.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Dickson (2 msgs) & Friedman (2 msgs) &
                      Gibson (4 msgs) & Alien Nation Novels &
                      Books on Tape

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Jul 93 17:45:10 GMT
From: lwv26@cas.org (Larry W. Virden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Order of the Childe Cycle

GORDON R[upert] DICKSON, 1923-

The Childe Cycle of books 

1. In order of writing;

Novels

"Dorsai!"               - first appeared in Analog/Astounding as
                          "The Genetic General" in 1959/1960.
"Necromancer"           - first appeared in 1960/1962 as "No Room for Man".
"Soldier, Ask Not"      - first appeared in Galaxy mangazine in October,
                          1964, then published in paperback by DAW in
                          1967/1968. 
"Tactics of Mistake"    - 1971, first appeared in Analog/Astounding
"Three to Dorsai!"      - 1975, collection, renaming "The Genetic General"
                          to "Dorsai!", renaming "No Room for Man" to
                          "Necromancer" and including "Tactics of Mistake".
"The Spirit of Dorsai"  - 1979, a collection containing the short stories
                          "Amanda Morgan" and "Brothers", as well as the
                          essay "XXX" by Sandra Miesel.
"Lost Dorsai"           - 1980, collection, containing the short novel
                          "Lost Dorsai", short story "Warrior", and 
                          "Plume and Sword", an analytical look at
                          Dickson's works by Sandra Miesel.
"The Final Encyclopaedia"       - 1984
"The Dorsai Companion"  - 1986, a collection containing the short stories
                          "Amanda Morgan", "Brothers", "Warrior" and the
                          "Introduction: See a Thousand Years" by G. R.
                          Dickson and "When Your Contract Takes You to the
                          Dorsai World", by Sandra Miese, 1986.  Note that
                          the original bridging text from the "Lost Dorsai"
                          and "The Spirit of Dorsai" collections is not
                          present.  This collection also has some lineage
                          charts, and star maps by Miese and a time line
                          uncredited.
"Chantry Guild" - 1988
"Young Bleys"   - 1991

Illuminations

Amanda Morgan,  1979
Brothers,       1979 , portions first appeared in
                        ASTOUNDING: John W. Campbell Memorial Anthology,
                        1973.
Warrior         1980, first appeared in Analog, 1965.
Lost Dorsai     1980, first appeared in Destinies, Vol 11, no 1,
                        February/March, 1980.

Other sized fiction

Lulungomeena    1981, first appeared in Galaxy, 1953
                        Collected in Guided Tour, a Dickson collection.

                        I haven't seen this one yet, so I don`t know where
                        it fits.

Essays

Sandra Miesel
        Plume and Sword, 1980
        When Your Contract Takes You to the Dorsai World, 1986

Gordon R. Dickson
        Introduction: See a Thousand Years, 1986

2. In chronological order, based on the info in "The Dorsai Companion" and
my own guesses for the two latest books.

2093-2094       "Necromancer"
2184            "Tactics of Mistake"    
2185            "Amanda Morgan"
2269            "Warrior"
2270-2289       "Soldier, Ask Not"
2273            "Lost Dorsai"
2276-2289       "Dorsai!"
2280            "Brothers" 
2244?           "Young Bleys"
2359-2366       "The Final Encyclopaedia"
2366-2373?      "Chantry Guild"

3. Future books which have been discussed by Dickson:

???     - the 3 historical novels which take place in the 14th century

???     - the 3 contemporary novels taking place in the 19th/20th century.

???     - volume which would appear after Young Bleys and perhaps parallel
        to Final Encylopedia and Chantry Guild.

Childe  - volume which takes place after Chantry Guild

Larry W. Virden
674 Falls Place
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068-1614
lvirden@cas.org

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jul 93 21:40:18 GMT
From: craigheadh@acad.winthrop.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GORDON DICKSON

A while back someone posted the following list of Gordon Dickson's DORSAI
books:

Dorsai
Necromancer
Soldier, Ask Not
Tactics of Mistake
Three to Dorsai
The Spirit of Dorsai
Lost Dorsai
Final Encyclopedia
Dorsai Companion
Chantry Guild
Young Bleys

I believe these were said to be in "historical" order but not in order of
publication, but I'm not sure.  In any case, I'm currently reading and
enjoying _Dorsai_ and might want to read the entire "cycle."  Is the above
order the best way to read it, or would "publication" order be better?  If
one goes for "historical order," will he find spoilers (due to
"publication" order's being a different one)?

I would appreciate any advice on this.  Also any corrections in the list.
Thanks ahead of time!

Houston Craighead
craigheadh@acad.winthrop.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 21:35:55 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Black Sun Rising" Was Great

Jack Coyote <uphrrmk@gemini.oscs.montana.edu> wrote:
>cmz46683@vax1.utulsa.edu (Mandeep Singh Chadha) writes:
>>the end of the book says there will be two more. when when when will they
>>come?
>
>I think you're thinking of the listing of Friedman's other two (and MUCH
>better) books: _In Conquest Born_ and _The Madness Season_
>
>Both are SF and miles and yards better.  They can still be found at a good
>SF bookstore new in paperback.  I find very few used copies available. ;)

No, the ending of _Black Sun Rising_ clearly leaves room for, and almost
shouts out that, a sequel to (will) follow.  Though, thankfully, it does
complete its own story within the pages of the book, rather than leaving us
hanging part way through the main plot.  As to whether it specifically
states how many books are forthcoming, I don't know.

David
dagibbs@qnx.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 11:27:36 GMT
From: josv@sci.kun.nl (Jos Ververgaard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Black Sun Rising" Was Great

I agree that this is one of the best books I've read in quite a while, If
you prefer SF you should try some of Friedman's other works as well `In
Conquest Born' and `The Madness Season' are SF though I personally like
Black Sun Rising best.

The sequel will be called `When True Night Falls' and will be coming in
hardcover around November as far as I know.

Jos

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 02:20:27 GMT
From: ashes@jaguar.math.oxy.edu (Brandon Joseph Rickman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VIRTUAL LIGHT: Comments/Criticisms/A Major mistake in the plot

scottw@wam.umd.edu (Scott M. Weintraub) writes:
> THE COMMENT:  [NO SPOILERS HERE, FOLKS]
> 
> Okay, I just finished reading it last night and I must say it truly is a
> work of art.  Mr. Gibson really outdid himself on this one.  I think
> everybody noticed that his writing developed from when he wrote
> "Neuromancer" up to "Mona Lisa Overdrive".  He literally became a better
> author from book to book.  Well, "Virtual Light" completed his growth.
> It's beautiful.  I don't even know if I can call it just writing.  His
> words are more like lyrics of some sort.  I just cannot describe the joy
> I received by reading this masterpiece.

I pretty much expected this kind of response, especially from
alt.cyberpunkees.

> On top of all that, the story was fantastic.  I enjoyed the plot much
> more than any of his other creations.  IMHO, "Virtual Light" is Gibson's
> best work by a longshot.  It could quite possibly be the greatest book
> I've ever read.  If you've been contemplating on whether or not to
> purchase this book because it doesn't take place in the same setting as
> "Neuromancer", "Count Zero", and "Mona Lisa Overdrive"

Although it might as well be, there isn't much distinction between them.

> ... don't worry about it.  It's very similar and the writing and story
> take care of themselves.  "Virtual Light" is some work of art.

Much in the same way that Wilbur is "some pig"?  (Isn't Wilbur the pig in
Charlotte's Web?)

> THE CRITICISM:  [NO REAL SPOILERS HERE, EITHER]
>
> I had one big problem with the book and that was the date it was set in.
> Now the actual year was only mentioned on the inner-flap of the book.  It
> said 2005.  Never inside the book (I'm almost positive of this, correct
> me if I'm wrong) was the year mentioned.  The years falling before 2005
> were brought up constantly (i.e.- a character would recall an event that
> occured in 1998).  Gibson could have very easily set it in a similar
> future that "Neuromancer" took place in and it would have fit the story,
> perfectly.  We're only talking about a dozen years from now.  The world
> will not completely change over in that time frame.  There was an NEC
> logo in a bar and one of the characters didn't even recognize it.
>
> You're telling me that twelve years from now, NEC will not only be out of
> business, but it will have been forgotten?  Rydell, a 20-something
> character recalled something called LearningNet from elementary school.
> By 2005, one of the United States Presidents will be a woman and another
> will be black.  Canada will have split into five independent nations.  It
> wasn't so much the technology that bothered me.  It was the state of the
> world as a whole.  Maybe I'm nitpicking, but the idea of this occurring
> in 2005 kept hovering above my head the entire book.  After a while, I
> just kept telling myself that it was set in the year 2050.  Things seemed
> to fit in better.

So even though _VL_ was distictly different from the Neuromancer novels, it
would have made more sense if it had been set at the same time?  The only
things that date the story are the movie references, which were more
appropriate in Remington Steele.

> A MAJOR MISTAKE IN THE PLOT:  

Ah, the plot.  I found a major mistake in the plot as well.  It was simple
(as opposed to complex), pointless, and uninteresting. <SPOILER: THE PLOT>
Some people run around with a pair of VR goggles.  They stick it to the bad
guys in the end.

Gibson has mastered a few writing techniques, such as the rotating narrator
and "hip" techno-jargon, but he has forgotten how to create an interesting
plot.  He also appears to have run out of ideas, as there are no even
quasi-original ones after page 2.

Even if you are a BIG fan of an author, try to show some objectivity when
reading their newest and bestest book, especially when the author has yet
to show any true consistency in his work.

ashes@oxy.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 03:23:22 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VIRTUAL LIGHT: Comments/Criticisms/A Major mistake in the plot

Well, looks like I'm too late to be the first to bitch about _Virtual
Light_, but I'll have a go anyway.

No plot to speak of.

No characters to speak of, in fact, there is no one in this book that shows
the slightest indication of being human at all.

Some very nice individual sentences, but utterly fails to knit them
together into a coherent texture.  Feels like reading a bunch of different
poets writing a stereo catalog without ever looking at each others work.

Setting is far too jokey to be taken seriously, far too dark to be taken
humorously, far too boring to actually care about.

No insights into current trends in man's relation to technology that Gibson
hasn't done far better before.

Finally, whose bright idea was printing the entire book in this god awful
bold Helvetica-with-curved-descenders font!  If the lack of plot and
characterization hasn't given you a headache by page 50, the typeface will.

Gibson's writing has been decaying rapidly since _Neuromancer_.  There is
more honesty in any one sentence of "Hinterlands" or "Johnny Mnemonic" than
there is in all of _Virtual Light_.

There is no good reason for anyone to shell out $21 for this book.  For $4
you can reread the good bits in _Burning Chrome_ and have a much better
time.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 14:51:00 GMT
From: kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VIRTUAL LIGHT: Comments/Criticisms/A Major mistake in the plot

I would have to agree to an extent.  By no means did I think the book was
BAD, I liked it quite a bit.  But, from Gibson, I expected a little bit
more (lot more?).  If this book was written by someone I've never _heard_
of, I probably would've been impressed, but the fact it was Gibson forced
me to use a different measuring stick for it.

What I liked BEST about it was the overall style of the writing.  No one
really approaches Gibson when it comes to that ultra-hip prose.

There were some good ideas in it too - the religion based on movies, the
J.D. Shapely storyline, and I liked the little reference to Jaron Lanier.

But, at times, I felt like I could've been reading a Michael Crichton book
with ultra-hip prose and strange politics.  I think what I'm trying to say
is the book (at times) almost had a 'mainstream' feel to it.  I guess,
being set in 2005, there's only so non-mainstream it could be.  And I also
think part of the point of having it set so near future is the fact that
'Gibson's future' is really not very far away.  But, what I would give for
Gibson to write something FARTHER into the future than the sprawl books...

(Summary: _Virtual Light_ is good, and I would still recommend it, but I
don't think it comes close to _Neuromancer_.  Then again, what does?)

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 05:46:42 GMT
From: mfragass@nickel.ucs.indiana.edu (Michael Fragassi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VIRTUAL LIGHT: Comments/Criticisms/A Major mistake in the plot

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly) writes:
>And I also think part of the point of having it set so near future is the
>fact that 'Gibson's future' is really not very far away.  But, what I
>would give for Gibson to write something FARTHER into the future than the
>sprawl books...

You know of any orbiting satellite colonies that the rest of us don't?

Non-canonical list of stuff in Gibson's books that you shouldn't be holding
your breath for:

   Private space colonies
   World War III (well...maybe not this one)
   visual virtual reality experienced without goggles but by electrodes
   net-wide implementation of same visual virtual reality
   chips implanted into and accessible by cerebral cortex, providing
      expanding perceptual and mnemonic abilities
   the ability to be hooked up to receive all sensory input from another
      individual
   vat-cloned humans

etc.

Sociologically, all of Gibson's works, and most of the cp books, seem to be
similar, and this sociological (and econ/poli/relig etc.) backdrop for the
books is what, to me, reflects a not-too-distant or already present
situation.  But tech-wise, a lot of this won't come to pass ... for a
while.

Dissention, anyone?

Mike Fragassi
Psychology & Cognitive Science Program
Indiana University
mfragass@ucs.indiana.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 13:54:06 GMT
From: ALAN@wlb.hwwilson.com ("ALAN MAHONY")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alien Nation Novels

cmort@ncoast.org (Christopher Morton) asked if anyone knew when the third
ALIEN NATION original novel was being published by Pocket. from what i've
heard, AN #3, BODY AND SOUL, by Peter David, will be published in December.
It is based on a script already penned for the cancelled series, and
concerns the romance between Sikes and Cathy Frankel.

Alan P. Mahony
Associate Editor, News
Wilson Library Bulletin
950 University Avenue
Bronx, N.Y. 10452
(718) 588-8400, ext. 2274
alan@wlb.hwwilson.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 11:58:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Books on Tape

In regard to books on tape, with some minor corrections for my previous
posting.

There are 4 companies that consistantly produce books on tape, or at least
the titles that I might be interested in (read Science Fiction/Fantasy).
There are a number of other companies producing tapes, but I don't usually
buy from them.

An Anne McCaffrey tape got me through a highway 3 mile parking lot with
calm nerves.

I don't know how my friend drove down from Maine listening to the Stephen
King tape. I was in her car for the last half hour of the tape and
listening made paying attention to the road seem secondary.

Dove Books on Tape                     I enjoy the readers. The ones I have
12711 Ventura Blvd #260                heard are real actors.
Studio City, CA 91604                  Usually abridged

Random House Audio
Random House
201 E 50th St
NY, NY 10022

Recorded Books                         (800)638-1304
270 Skipjack Rd                        Sale & Rentals - big catalog
Prince Frederick, MD 20678             Ugly covers: Sturdy cases.

Brilliance Corp                        (800)222-3225
1810-B Industry Dr                     Unabridged but they record different
P.O.Box 887                            portions of text on the two tracks.
Grand Haven, MI 49417                  Need Stereo tape player or head set

Irene Harrison
IRH@UTRC.UTC.COM

------------------------------
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Date: 9 Aug 93 18:49:16 GMT
From: hunter@risc.sps.mot.com (Hunter Scales)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: *NEW* version of "The Forever War"

Hello all:

I had to fly to California last week and I decided to re-read "The Forever
War".  I got my trusty copy and had finished about half of it when I
changed planes and left it on the air plane.  When I got home I immediately
went out and bought a new copy.  I was just about to the part where
Mandella and Marygay go back to Earth.  Reading the new copy, I got very
confused.  That part had changed radically!  In the old version, Mandella
is paraded around the talk show circuit with the media putting words in his
mouth (literally, overdubbing him). He spends all his money, his mother
gets pneumonia and dies because the government wont give medical treatment
to old people.  He re-ups and is shipped back to Stargate.

In the new version, he goes back to Earth, his mother has a job that she
"sublets" from someone else and she is living with a lesbian lover!
Mandella joins Marygay and her parents at a commune in South Dakota,
Marygay's parents are killed by robbers and then they re-up.

Anyone know why the changes?  I don't think they help (nor hurt, I suppose)
the book so there must be some other reason.

Hunter Scales
Motorola Semiconductor Inc.
Austin, Texas
hunter@risc.sps.mot.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 20:20:49 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *NEW* version of "The Forever War"

hunter@risc.sps.mot.com (Hunter Scales) writes:
>I had to fly to California last week and I decided to re-read "The Forever
>War".  I got my trusty copy and had finished about half of it when I
>changed planes and left it on the air plane.

[Spoilers for new and old versions deleted] 

I didn't realize that these changes had been reintegrated, but they had
been published previously in Haldeman's short story collection _Tangents_.
I believe they were originally cut for length and because they didn't do
much of anything for the overall flow of the story.  I'm not sure how I
feel about reintegrating them, and not publishing the version originally
published.  Haldeman is on record as preferring the version that got cut.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 05:50:56 GMT
From: blair@world.std.com (Blair P. Houghton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *NEW* version of "The Forever War"

dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith) writes:
>Haldeman is on record as preferring the version that got cut.

Huh?  That's ambiguous.  Did he prefer the version that ended up cut, or
the cut version?

Blair

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 13:28:57 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *NEW* version of "The Forever War"

He prefers the version which he sent to the editor originally, and which
is evidently being reissued, not the version that was originally printed.

I communicate much better in C than in English.  There, I can tell when
something is ambiguous...

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 03:53:26 GMT
From: amigapd@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *NEW* version of "The Forever War"

hunter@risc.sps.mot.com (Hunter Scales) writes:
[Spoilers cut]
>Anyone know why the changes?  I don't think they help (nor hurt, I
>suppose) the book so there must be some other reason.

Joe mentioned this to me some time ago, and gave the following explanation 
(from my admittedly faulty memory):

The book was originally serialized in Analog, and the editor didn't like
the middle section for some reason.  So, what got serialized was the
rewritten version.  When it came time to publish the book in novel form,
they just used what had appeared in Analog.  Joe said he didn't remember
why he didn't ask to use his original version.  What's odd is the fact that
no where on the new edition do they mention that it's a different version
of the novel.  Not a real good marketing move.

Michael Pins
amigapd@isca.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 21:56:33 GMT
From: jazz@hal.com (Jason Zions)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran's _Last Dancer_ release in October

etroup@bunyip.atnf.csiro.au (Euan Troup) writes:
>I've just received an issue of _Advance Comics_ which lists Daniel Keys
>Moran's new book, _Last Dancer_ as a Bantam paperback release for October.
>(About bloody time, too!)

Yep; last time Dan posted here he mentioned November (how appropriate,
eh?), so I'm grateful it'll be a month earlier.

>The only problem is, the blurb says it's the fourth volume in the _Tales
>of the Continuing Time_, so I must have missed one. As far as I can
>remember he's only written three other novels (_Armageddon Blues_,
>_Emerald Eyes_ and _The Long Run_). Anyone know which one I missed, or
>have an advance copy of _Last Dancer_ they want to review?

You've missed _The_Ring_. Supposedly hard to find, but the public library
in Fort Collins, CO, town of 90,000 citizens and home of Colorado State
University, has a copy. (Unfortunately, I left on a sudden business trip
the day after I took it out and had to return it when I got back; I then
moved before I could get it again. Nuts!)

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 01:19:23 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran's _Last Dancer_ release in October

etroup@atnf.csiro.au writes:
>The only problem is, the blurb says it's the fourth volume in the _Tales
>of the Continuing Time_, so I must have missed one.

The blurb is wrong.  It is Moran's fifth novel, and the third in the
Continuing Time.  It is, however, the fourth in The Great Wheel of
Existence.

>Anyone know which one I missed, or have an advance copy of _Last Dancer_
>they want to review?

I've read a readers' copy of _The Last Dancer_ (lent to me by a friend :)).
Here is the review I wrote; it doesn't have any spoilers.

The Last Dancer, by Daniel Keys Moran

Dancer is the third book published in Moran's Tales of the Continuing Time,
a series he says will be approximately thirty books.  The first two books
published in the series were Emerald Eyes, about a group of
genetically-engineered telepaths, and The Long Run, about a
(non-telepathic) relative of those telepaths and his adventures.

I have to admit, I am biased: I liked Eyes a fair amount, and really liked
Run.  (In fact, Run is probably one of my favorite stories, and one that I
enjoy rereading again and again.) Eyes is an eary book by Moran (his second
published one, I believe), and it does show.  It shows up more when reading
Run, which is a better-written novel.  The two books combined, however,
impressed me by their consistency: no glaring errors showed up.  In an
e-mail discussion, I pointed that out to Moran, and he commented that he
hoped that was the case, as he has mapped out all or most of the characters
in the Continuing Time for most of his life.

And that shows up for most of Dancer.  There are some things that, after
having seen the Moran's timeline (posted to Usenet last year), I would have
thought would not have shown up for a couple of books or so.  But, for the
most part, the book fits right into that timeline, and explains more about
the Time Wars, and the Continuing Time, as well as a couple other
characters and events mentioned in the first two books.

Emerald Eyes was (largely) the story of Carl Castanaveras and his fellow
telepaths, in their attempt to survive in a world that, for the most part,
does not want them to.  In addition, we met the god Named Storyteller, the
AI named Ring, the Player named Trent Castanaveras, the Image Ralf the Wise
and Powerful, and a few other interesting characters.

The Long Run was (largely) the story of Trent the Uncatchable, Trent the
Thief, Trent Castanaveras, and how he decides to (try to) steal the LINK.
In addition, we meet Camber Tremodian, with the black eyes, and Denice
Castanaveras, possibly the last surviving telepath, the PKF Elite Mohammed
Vance, and a few other interesting characters.

The Last Dancer is (largely) the stories of Denice Castanaveras, and
Gi'Tbad'Eovad'Dvan, a Shield, and Gi'Suei'Obodi'Sedon, a Dancer.  In
addition, we meet a few other Dancers, a Keeper of the Flame or two, and
find out more about the Name Storyteller, and the Nameless One, who appears
to also be Camber Tremodian, as well as a bunch of other interesting
characters.

Unlike the first two books, Dancer is not largely the story of one person.
Instead, a serious chunk of the book (a third, at a rough guess) is devoted
to the stories of Dvan and Sedon, large parts of which happen approximately
50,000 years before the the parts involving Denice.  As one might guess
from that, the timeline in the book jumps around a bit, although usually
not multiple thousands of years at at time; the first two books did this as
well, although not as much.  But Moran manages to carry it off well, at
least most of the time.

My main gripe with that section is that, well, I found I did not really
care about Dvan and Sedon; I did care about Denice: she was a person to be,
and I felt for her.  Dvan and Sedon were not people; I did not understand
them, and did not really feel for them.  As such, the section of the book
that takes place 50,000 years in the past, while very interesting on the
background and other information it yields, just did not hold my interest
as much, and I found myself thinking it was too long.

On the whole, I would say that Dancer is a  good book.

Comparing it to the other two, I would say that the basic story is as
interesting as that in Eyes, but the quality is closer to that of Run.  If
you have read Eyes and/or Run, I strongly recommend The Last Dancer; if you
have not read them, then I still recommend the book, as it can stand
largely on its own (although reading the other two does help; with any
luck, Bantam will be reissuing them).

This is Moran's fifth book, and I sincerely hope he continues to publish.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 19:56:12 GMT
From: mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran's _Last Dancer_ release in October

>You've missed _The_Ring_. 

Can someone please post a synopsis of _The_Ring_ ?  I never heard of it and
it is not in Moran's master list of the Continuing Time...

Mike Rosenberg
mkr@fid.morgan.com

------------------------------

Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran's _Last Dancer_ release in October
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Apparently-To: sf-lovers@gandalf.rutgers.edu

mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg) writes:
>Can someone please post a synopsis of _The_Ring_ ?  I never heard of it
>and it is not in Moran's master list of the Continuing Time...

It's not in the Continuing Time series.  It is a novelization of a Canadian
movie (tv-movie, I guess) called, well, "The Ring" :).  It concerns the
enslavement (or governing, depending on your point of view) of humans by
mutated superhumans.

I bought it, and read it, and, as I told Moran, the first half of the book
was very good writing.  The second half wasn't very interesting.  He then
informed me that the second half covers the parts of the movie, but the
first half was his own invention, to give background.

The only connection between _The Ring_ and his other series is that a
couple of Silver Eyes (the tribe from _Armageddon Blues_) appear in it.
But that's *it*.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 06:49:21 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Frederick Pohl and C.M. Kornbluth

	    Belated Reviews:  Frederick Pohl and C.M. Kornbluth

Frederick Pohl and Cyril Kornbluth, important sf authors in their own
rights (Pohl more for his novels, Kornbluth more for his short stories),
are another pair whose collaborations shone.  Their books from the fifties
haven't stood up that well - satire and social commentary tend not to, but
a Pohl/Kornbluth novel at half strength can still have a good deal of
horsepower.  Two of their novels had a particular impact:

"Gladiator At Law" (***+) presents a corporation-dominated future.  Those
who work for big corporations live very well, as long as they are good
corporate citizens.  Those who don't are relegated to concrete jungles,
bread and circuses.  Charles Mundin, a lawyer who can't even meet the
payments on his secretary, is retained by a pair of clients who turn out to
be pure poison: Nobody wants to deal with them and nobody wants to deal
with anyone who deals with them, even though they nominally own a large
share of one of the world's largest corporations.  When Mundin manages to
put together an alliance that can help them and face down the powers that
make the world what it is, he finds himself face to face with the powers
behind those powers.

It's instructive to compare this book to a contemporary cyberpunk novel.
The two have elements in common, but the differences are striking.  The
corporate powers of *this* world are heartless, but not Machievellian.  Nor
do they wield armed forces or high tech assassins.  The slums are also
relatively tame - places where danger means children with broken bottles,
not heavily armed cyborgs.  (In general, technology doesn't play a very
important role in this book - another difference.)  It's a more innocent
world, which also makes it capable of supporting a more optimistic book.

     Fourteen billion dollars.
     Fourteen billion dollars is massive, fourteen billion 
   dollars has inertia; you don't shake it easily.  Ram a 
   Juggernaut into fourteen billion dollars.  The Juggernaut 
   crumples and spills its Hindic gods into the street; the 
   fourteen billion dollars stands unmoved.
      But fourteen billion dollars, or anything else that God 
   ever made, has a natural rate of swing.  Slap it with a 
   feather, and wait; slap it again; slap it again.  The 
   oscillation builds.  The giant construct vibrates and wobbles 
   and sways...

"The Space Merchants" (***) is a more heavy-handed satire, focused upon a
future in which advertising and consumerism have been taken to extremes.
Employment is barely distinguishable from contract slavery, making food
products addictive is good marketing, and conservationism is treason.  (One
of the strengths of the Pohl/Kornbluth team is that they are able to
construct such a world without making it an obvious caricature.)  Mitchell
Courtenay, a rising advertising executive, is put in charge of the biggest
sales job of his career: Venus.  He does an effective job, too, until he is
shanghaied to another company, and finds out the hard way how the other
half lives.  (There's a recently published sequel, "The Merchants' War"
(*), but I wouldn't recommend it unless you've read this book and *really*
want to know what happens 'next'.)

Pohl and Kornbluth coauthored numerous short stories, as well as seven
novels, of which "Gladiator at Law" and "The Space Merchants" were the
best.  "Search the Sky" (**) is noteworthy as an extrapolation of what the
authors may have seen as a social trend.  This novel is placed considerably
farther in the future, and presents a galaxy in which human colonization is
failing.  Ross, the protagonist, is sent on a mission which takes him to a
number of these colonies, and each is decaying in a different way - because
of genetic drift.  The foundation for this novel is Kornbluth's slightly
earlier story, "The Marching Morons" (***), about a future which results
from centuries of the least fit having the most children.  Note that this,
in turn, is based on a concept of eugenics which was far more accepted (and
socially acceptable) early in the century than it is today.

I don't wish to damn these books with faint praise, as perhaps I seem to be
doing.  They made a tremendous splash, but satire and social commentary, as
I said at the start, rarely age well.  A mirror held up to the readers of
forty years ago is going to show a reflection with which today's readers
will not as readily identify.  Personally (as if anything I write here
*isn't* personal opinion), I'd rate "Gladiator at Law" as still worth
reading on its own merits, and "The Space Merchants" as worth reading if
you enjoyed "Gladiator at Law".

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 13:59:12 GMT
From: dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dan Simmons

Has anyone got any word on Dan Simmon's next release?

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Swann (3 msgs) & Turner & Wilson (2 msgs) &
                    Zelazny (3 msgs) & Techno-Thrillers (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 23:03:55 GMT
From: CCC_REX@waikato.ac.nz (Rex Croft)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Forests of the Night" by S. Andrew Swann

"Forests of the Night" by S. Andrew Swann
  reviewed by Rex Croft  ccc_rex@waikato.ac.nz

An exciting futuristic dectective thriller with a difference.  The
difference being that the main character, Nohar Rajasthan, is a gene
manipulated tiger.  Many of the nations in the world have started from
animal genes and produced human form soldiers.  We have tigers, dogs,
rabbits and rats amongst others. Unfortunately they are treated as second
class citizens.  And they probably wouldn't be that if the Pope hadn't
decreed that they had souls.  And then at the bottom of the social ladder
we have "franks", genetically modified humans.  Although outlawed by the
UN, Japan and South America have continued with their experiments.

So, in this world, Nohar accepts a commission from an anonymous frank to
investigate the killing of campaign manager of a rising politico.

The plot is well paced with several fight scenes.  The ending has an
unexpected twist which enhances the plot.

I really enjoyed this book.  Highly recommended.

Author:     S. Andrew Swann
Title:      Forests of the Night
Publisher:  DAW
City:       New York
Date:       July, 1993
Comments:   paperback, US$3.99
Pages:      284pp.
Order Number: ISBN 0-88677-565-5
Comments:   Cover art by Jim Burns
Comments:   Copyright by Steven Swiniarski

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 06:28:47 GMT
From: steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Forests of the Night" by S. Andrew Swann

CCC_REX@waikato.ac.nz (Rex Croft) said:
> An exciting futuristic dectective thriller with a difference.  The
> difference being that the main character, Nohar Rajasthan, is a gene
> manipulated tiger.  Many of the nations in the world have started from
> animal genes and produced human form soldiers.  We have tigers, dogs,
> rabbits and rats amongst others. Unfortunately they are treated as second
> class citizens.

Hmmm, one might almost be tempted to suggest that S. Andrew Swann, might at
sometime have read Cordwainer Smith...

Steinar

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 18:34:42 GMT
From: jazz@hal.com (Jason Zions)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Forests of the Night" by S. Andrew Swann

steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang) writes:
>Hmmm, one might almost be tempted to suggest that S. Andrew Swann, might
>at sometime have read Cordwainer Smith...

And a dozen authors that predate him. The idea of animals becoming
intelligent and still ranking below humans is old. Sheesh, it can be
considered the mirror image of the standard relationship of mortals to the
faerie world of elves et al., where humans occupy the bottom rung.

Besides, I would hope that authors in the SF realm have read Cordwainer
Smith; there's always the chance that enough will rub off that we might be
treated to another author with the kind of vision, the use of language,
that he had.

Jason

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 23:03:52 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE DESTINY MAKERS by George Turner

		    THE DESTINY MAKERS by George Turner
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This story, like many other by Turner, is set in a future, pre-
holocaust Australia.  There's been no bang, but the world seems to be going
through one long drawn-out whimper.  Politicians spend time trying to
figure out how to stretch Earth's resources over an ever-growing
population.  There are technical advances, but on the whole Turner paints
an Australia of not-quite-enough for everyone - except of course the upper
class.  Shortages and substitutes are the order of the day.  Only the
veneer of equality, of "we're all in this together" spirit keeps the lid
on.

   But in Australia the government has even more problems - or at least the
prime minister does.  Having illegally rejuvenated his father (in a world
bursting at the seams, extending lifetimes is not considered a good idea),
he then discovers that his daughter is illegally pregnant.  (Everything, it
seems, is controlled.  But everything has to be to keep the world
together.)  Harry Ostrow, a policeman of the lower-middle class, finds
himself called upon not only to protect these high-level politicians, but
to extricate them, and perhaps the world, from the mess they've gotten
into.

   The background of THE DESTINY MAKERS is well thought-out and developed,
but the story itself is somewhat weak, and the resolution for some of the
plot threads contrived and rushed.  The main idea of the end might have
made a good novel in itself, but here it's wasted as almost a throwaway.
It could be that Turner will take this idea and expand it in a future novel
(as he expanded "In the Nursery" to BRAIN CHILD.)  But as it is, I can
recommend THE DESTINY MAKERS only for its description of a seedy, run-down
future facing the abyss.

   (It is unlikely that a sequel will appear soon, since it is reported
that George Turner has been hospitalized following a stroke.)

Title:    The Destiny Makers
Author:   George Turner
City:     New York
Date:     February 1993
Publisher:AvoNova
Comments: hardback, US$20.
Order Number: ISBN 0-688-12187-X
Pages:    321pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 2 Aug 93 14:45:51 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HARVEST by Robert Charles Wilson

		     HARVEST by Robert Charles Wilson
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   What if aliens offered us the chance to live forever, if the only price
we had to pay was to give up being human?  That is the premise of Robert
Charles Wilson's latest book, HARVEST.

   As might be expected from the premise, HARVEST is more a study in
characters than an action story, though there is a very impressive storm
sequence.  Wilson looks at the world through the eyes of those few who
chose to remain human.  And they are a motley crew - a doctor, a
fundamentalist Christian, a car salesman, a politician, two teenagers, a
farmer's wife, an Army colonel, a retired worker.  They have little in
common, except their decision.  What makes some choose one way and some
another is one of the main questions of the book, but Wilson never
satisfactorily answers it, and indeed, towards the end HARVEST becomes very
much like an update EARTH ABIDES, as the remaining humans cope with lack of
electricity, the search for food, and so on. Wilson also makes a few flubs.
He says that on election night, "a long Republican ascendancy over the
White House had come to an end," obviously expecting Bush to win in 1992.
(Internal evidence says the story takes place in 1996.)  He also seems to
think Lima is in a time zone between Los Angeles and Anchorage, while it is
actually in the same time zone as New York.

   In spite of these minor quibbles, however, I would still recommend
HARVEST.  Wilson at least touches on the nature of humanity, and his
characters and their reactions to the situation and to each other may give
us some clues, if not to *the* answer, at least to *an* answer.

Title:	   Harvest
Author:	   Robert Charles Wilson
City:	   New York
Date:	   January 1993
Publisher: Bantam Spectra
Comments:  trade paperback, US$12.
Order Number: ISBN 0-553-37110-X
Pages:	   394pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 3 Aug 93 14:31:26 GMT
From: dchou@husc8.harvard.edu (David Chou)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HARVEST by Robert Charles Wilson

Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com writes:
>for food, and so on. Wilson also makes a few flubs. He says that on
>election night, "a long Republican ascendancy over the White House had
>come to an end," obviously expecting Bush to win in 1992.  (Internal
>evidence says the story takes place in 1996.)

Umm, maybe it's just me, but I don't see anything "flubby" about that
statement.  That is indeed what happened on election night, 1992, isn't it?
From that line, I would think that Wilson obviously didn't expect Bush to
win in 1992.  then again, maybe I"m misreading you or something...

Dave 
dchou@husc7.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 04:40:00 GMT
From: jjh654@huxley.anu.edu.au (Joseph J Hope)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Roger Zelazny

Personally, my favourite Zelazny book of all time is _This Immortal_.  The
writing style itself is enough to make it worthwhile, and the story is
brilliantly done as well.  His blend of the Greek mythos and technology is
the most subtle and, IMDO the most successful.  Lord Of Light appears to be
more popular, but when I did a reread of the two side by side, I put it
noticably below. (Although I really put TI above).  Creature Of Light And
Darkness is a much better book than it is normally given credit for, and I
rate it very highly although it is probably not as well done as Zelazny
would have liked.

The Amber series is more popular, and while I REALLY enjoyed all of it, I
wouldn't rate it as highly as my favourites.  This considered, I believe
that a good way to try his novels would be to start with Nine Princes In
Amber.  BTW, I do not believe that NPiA is either stand alone or that the
second half of the series is of any less quality.  The second series is
also great, but Prince Of Chaos (the last of the second series) doesn't
have the beautiful ending of The Courts of Chaos (the last of the first
series).

If you find you like Zelazny's writing, I recommend you try his short
stories (particularly A Rose For Ecclesiastes (sp) and The Doors Of His
Face, The Lamps Of His Mouth) and books such as Isle Of The Dead, and even,
if you are in the mood, his fairy tale Dilvish The Damned.  (Read this one
aloud).

To Mr Zelazny, who may even get this message:
   Thanks. And if you ever come to Australia, I'll put you up and make you
dinner, If you like.


Joseph Hope
Faculty of Physics
Australian National University
joe@aerodec.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 05:51:50 GMT
From: wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (William Shakespeare)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Roger Zelazny

>>At the center of reality is the land/kingdom/universe of Amber. Emanating
>>from it are the Shadows - other universes or realities - and members of
>>the royal house of Amber have the ability to walk from one Shadow to the
>>next.  In an infinity of Shadows, any world that can be imagined exists
>>somewhere.  (Or perhaps they only come into being when they are imagined;
>>is there any way to know?  In either case, knowledge and imagination seem
>>to impose limits: There is no indication, for instance, of anyone being
>>able to walk to a hypothetical world of super-advanced technology and
>>bring some of that technology home.)
>
>Hang on, isn't that exactly what Corwin did in THE GUNS OF AVALON? The
>whole point there was that weapons from *our* world are "super-advanced
>technology" by Amber's Renaissance-level standards.

Actually, Corwin could travel to a shadow where they had hand guns capable
of destroying planets.  However, they probably wouldn't work except on
their shadow of origin.  Sort of like Merlin's Ghostwheel, which exploits
the technological possibilities of far of shadow.

For all we know, Corwin may have been to other planets or travelled in time
(actually, we see him sort of do that when he locates a world like his
Avalon).  He could put on a space suit and shadow walk until the ground
turned orange-red (for Mars) or to a shadow where space travel (even FTL)
was possible.

Remember, Merlin went to Wonderland in one of the books in the second
series.
 
William Gulstad
wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 09:47:37 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Roger Zelazny

steyn@ll.mit.edu (Gavin Steyn) writes:
> Some of Zelazny's best work has been in the short story format.  "A Rose
> For Ecclesiastes" is one of the classic sf stories, and I've got a
> personal fondness for "He Who Shapes", as well.

Which brings me to another point:

When I've been reading the Belated Reviews posts, I've been struck by just
how many of the best works of these authors are in a single anthology: the
Science Fiction Hall of Fame.  These books (it's in three volumes) were
compiled in the early 70s, and they consist of stories that the SFWA voted
as the best stories published before 1966, the year the the Nebula awards
began.

I don't agree with every decision of what to include or (more to the point)
exclude; I, for example, would have chosen to include Clarke's "The Star,"
instead of his "The Nine Billion Names of God".  That's really a quibble,
though.  Most of the authors in Dani's Belated Reviews are represented
here, and most of these stories really are either excellent, or
historically important, or both.  They include, for example, "A Rose for
Ecclesiastes," and "The Roads Must Roll" (Heinlein), and "Surface Tension"
(Blish), and both "Scanners Live in Vain" and "The Ballad of Lost C'Mell"
(Cordwainer Smith), and "The Moon Moth" (Vance).

I'm not sure whether these books are still in print, but even if they
aren't it's worth the effort to try and find them.  I really do think that
if you are a science fiction reader, you ought to have these books.
Especially true now that Dani is doing us all the service of reminding us
of some of the excellent books of the past; this anthology goes nicely with
his reviews.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 18:19:45 GMT
From: lairdb@crash.cts.com (Laird P. Broadfield)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thriller Genre

rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley) writes:
>Try Dean Ing: _The Ransom of Black Stealth One_, and a new one, title of
>which I've forgotten.  Cool plane.

Interestingly enough, when these (the Ing books) first were issued, they
came out as SF; they've recently been reissued in the spy/thriller
category.  Not only that, so has _Systemic Shock_, even more an SF book
than the others.

Who was it that used to talk about "speculative fiction"?

Laird P. Broadfield     
lairdb@crash.cts.com
...{ucsd, nosc}!crash!lairdb

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 20:13:22 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dean Ing (was Re: Techno-Thriller Genre)

Rebecca Crowley rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com writes:
>Try Dean Ing:  _The Ransom of Black Stealth One_, and a new one, title of
>which I've forgotten.  Cool plane.

Is _Buzzard Bird_ out?  Or are you referring to _The Nemesis Mission_?

Ing is one of my 'must buy' authors, ever since I read his hilarious
car-racing SF stories in the first few years of Omni magazine (where Orson
Scott Card also got his big breaks from Ben Bova).  He seems to have found
a niche for himself in the techno-thrillers, but as 'trilogies' go, you
can't fail with _Systemic Shock_, _Wild Country_ and uh, I forget.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 21:30:55 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dean Ing (was Re: Techno-Thriller Genre)

Joel Finkle (jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com) wrote:
>Rebecca Crowley rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com writes:
>>Try Dean Ing: _The Ransom of Black Stealth One_, and a new one, title of
>>which I've forgotten.  Cool plane.
>
>Is _Buzzard Bird_ out?  Or are you referring to _The Nemesis Mission_?

Er.  I was referring to the plane in Ransom of Black Stealth One.  The new
one I was thinking of is _The Nemesis Mission_.  I don't know/haven't seen
_Buzzard Bird_.

There's a really cool description of Dean Ing in _The Best of All Possible
Worlds_, edited by Spider Robinson (which collection also contains a
wonderful short story by Boucher, also, but I digress), as the introduction
to a neat story about a kind of autism.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 02:28:02 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thriller Genre

Albert Baker (abaker@vlss.amdahl.com) wrote:
> Is this where "Techno-Thriller" books are discussed?

And Rebecca Crowley (rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com) answered:
> Try Dean Ing: _The Ransom of Black Stealth One_, and a new one, title of
> which I've forgotten. Cool plane.

To which Laird P. Broadfield (lairdb@crash.cts.com) responded:

> Interestingly enough, when these (the Ing books) first were issued, they
> came out as SF; they've recently been reissued in the spy/thriller
> category.  Not only that, so has _Systemic Shock_, even more an SF book
> than the others.

Not true.  THE RANSOM OF BLACK STEALTH ONE, THE NEMESIS MISSION, and
BUTCHER BIRD (forthcoming in hardcover from our Forge imprint this fall)
were all published as mainstream thrillers.  Worked, too.

It's certainly true that, subsequent to the success of these books, we've
repackaged some of his earlier near-future almost-thrillerish SF to appeal
to Dean's mainstream audience.  (Look for a similarly repackaged reissue of
THE BIG LIFTERS next summer.)  But BLACK STEALTH and the other recent books
were never published as SF.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com
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Date: 26 Jul 93 09:10:04 GMT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Return of Dystopian SF!

OK - I've been unable to keep up on this group for a while and the
dystopian movie thread has died down somewhat... but I have made sure to
save all the messages and I now begin some replies:

First off I'd like to update the movie list I originally posted with all
the suggestions I got - or at least the ones I agree with: (in no special
order)

Brazil
Colossus: The Forbin Project
Lawnmower Man
The Running Man
Looker
THX-1138
Soylent Green
Videodrome
Bladerunner
1984
Max Headroom
Wild Palms

And some "maybes" -

2001
The Road Warrior
The Terminator, T2
Farenheit 451
Outland

There were many other suggestions (someone even suggested Buckaroo Banzai!
I figured it must be a joke - TABB is about my favorite movie ever, but it
was about as dystopian as a Disney film!), but most ignored the fact that
I'm primarily interested in the idea of technology as the antagonist.
(You're certainly welcome to discuss any movie you like but my interests
here are fairly specific)

Secondly, given the moderate response to my suggestion of a mailing list,
I've dropped the idea.  If anyone else feels more strongly about it, go
ahead and start one up, and let me know if you do.  I've saved the names of
those who expressed interest.

On to new business - firstly, I read a quote today from Ben Bova in the
current TV Guide which is quite interesting: "...What I particularly don't
like about the TV and motion-picture industry's approach to sci-fi today is
that so often they portray the scientists, or science itself, as the bad
guy.  This is a real disservice to the audience, and what are we then
telling kids who watch this stuff?  That science is difficult, and that
only bad people are interested in it?  That is a deadly message, a message
for morons and slaves, and ironically it's being promulgated by people
using the latest technology to create their special effects."

I'm forced to think about the rows upon rows of SGI workstations used to
create the futuristic effects of Terminator II... scenes of a world under a
grim form of computerized tyranny.

Some specific replies - again, I disagree that the setting of Max Headroom
was "dark" in the literal sense.  It was dingy, grimy, greasy, dusty,
grungy and possibly fetid, but it was not predominantly dark (or rainy).
Whether or not this is an important distinction depends on how deeply you
want to go into this discussion...

And again with Headroom, I think it was a vital point that television was a
means of control - the control was part voluntary, much like James Coburn
pointed out in "Looker", and part involuntary - the fascinating revelation
that it is illegal to turn a TV off.  There was nothing similar to this
second point in either "Looker" or "The Running Man", or even "Wild Palms".

I see people placing "2001: A Space Odyssey" on both sides of the
dystopian/utopian fence.  Let me clarify my reason for mentioning it here
- - while overall it is not a dark movie, metaphorically speaking, there are
strong symbolic elements of dehumanization (a Kubrick trademark, according
to the FAQ here...).  The use of the bleak (but beautiful) Katchaturian
(sp?) ballet music for the interior Discovery scenes, the stark white
interior, the mechanical way the astronauts conducted themselves
(especially the way Bowman kept himself under such tight emotional control)
- - from certain viewpoints, this is a very depressing setting.  I admit that
I did not see it this way until it was pointed out for me, but then I had
been brought up on the Roddenberry school of whack-you-on-the-head
morality messages at the time.

This is getting a bit long so I'll break up the post into two parts for
those who are only half-interested in what I have to say...

Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 09:10:55 GMT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Return of Dystopian SF!

Part 2 of 2:

bilkei@scorch makes the point that dystopian movies tend to be less popular
at the box office than "upbeat" movies, and hence fewer of them are made.
I think this is one of the reasons I'm interested in the ones that DO make
it to the screen.  He goes on to suggest that the mood of a film, more than
the actual setting or storyline, determines whether a movie qualifies as
dystopian, citing the examples of the grim but cheerful society in Star
Wars versus Bladerunner or Videodrome.  At first this struck me as an
obvious point, but on reflection I suppose he's right to bring it up.  He
also points out that dystopia is more commonly found in written SF, which
others have mentioned to me in Email, and which perhaps ties in to his
first assertion.

He also says:
> As to the equivalence of antiseptic, bright, artless futures and dark,
> dingy, decaying ones, I think the key congruence here is the concept of
> decay, and to what degree it is represented metaphorically. The cities of
> , say, Bladerunner are obviously in physical decay, as opposed to the
> spotless gleaming bubblecity of Logan's Run. But in Logan's Run the decay
> is apparent in the morals of "the system" (as in, "you can't beat the
> -"). Think of it as two sides of the same coin of decay - the Eloi and
> the Morlocks.

This is exploring the issue from an angle I haven't tried yet!  I've been
paying so much attention to the 'why', I've been neglecting the specifics
of the 'how'.  What you're saying is that decay can have _two_ independent
manifestations - environmental and social.  Bladerunner had both.  Star
Wars is an example of a vigorous society (rebellion is a sign of a healthy
people; and it was never really hinted that the Empire was especially
corrupt) in a decayed environment.  THX-1138 would be an example of the
reverse.  So, my question is more complicated than I thought - it's not a
one-facet issue.

> The distinction between negative technological influence as a central
> theme vs as a setting is obviously the box office receipts! Bladerunner
> did immensely better business than Videodrome. The mass of moviegoers do
> not like films to make them think, they prefer rollercoaster rides and
> westerns-in-space.

Another good point which, if correct in the general case, is depressing...
It applies to Max Headroom, certainly - I don't offhand know how successful
Colossus was, but if it flopped, then you got another example there.  I
hope that it was more a question of marketing; remember that Videodrome is
classified as a horror film.  Didn't Soylent Green do all right?  What
about the attitudes of people in other countries (than the good 'ol anti-
intellectual U.S. of A.)?

mfterman@phoenix adds:
> I think that the movie industry targets our fears for maximum impact, and
> box office as a result. Now that biotech is starting to turn up more and
> more, we have _Jurassic Park_ showing us biotech out of control.

This is certainly true but doesn't cover everything.  People are also
scared of electromagnetic radiation (such as the cellular-phones-cause-
cancer scare) but we don't have a movie about that (yet).  Nor can I think
of many movies focusing on a post-environmental-holocaust society (maybe
"The Quiet Earth"?  Not quite, but close-ish).  Note here that I don't say
"focusing on" and mean "set in" like the Mad Max movies.  If it was an
influence in the direction or shape of dystopian SF films, I think we'd be
seeing more of them, rather than the slew of action films in dystopian
settings.

A final point - somebody wondered if I'd count the Terminator movies in
this genre if they were set entirely in the Skynet-dominated future.  Well,
it is the Skynet elements that cause me to list them in the first place,
but I still see Terminator as primarily an action film like Mad Max.  SF
elements are completely disposable in such movies - they are fundamentally
the same as most other action/survival/hunk-male-lead films.  I don't mean
to sound harsh on them as some are fairly good.  But I do discriminate
against them for the purposes of this discussion.

Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 20:28:00 GMT
From: RRodgers@unex.ucla.edu ("Rodgers, Robert")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dystopian Futures

>I don't count Alien for similar reasons - the bad guy is the alien, the
>movie is about survival, and society is barely hinted at much less a part
>of the story.

You must include the entire series, from which can be gleaned a pretty
comprehensive view of society.  The parts with Ridley on Earth in _Aliens_,
and all of _Alien 3_, seem pretty Dystopian to me.  In reality, the Company
is the real bad guy, after all.
 
>>Bladerunner which seemed to me to have a detective story type narration
>>which made the movie seem cheap.

My my, what a thing to say on a SF-lovers list.  Actually, you should see
the "Director's cut" version, in which Ridley deleted the narration and
added the vital unicorn scene.

I also would be interested in a list on this topic, but I think you should
include books as well, which would open the field tremendously.

Finally, another film that depicts a none-to-pleasant, cyber-punkish future
is _Until the End of the World_, directed by Wim Wenders.  See it for the
soundtrack, if nothing else.

Rob Rodgers
UCLA Extension

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 00:41:44 GMT
From: amerikam@csn.org (Mark Amerika)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dystopian Futures, etc.

For those interested in a brand new book that focuses on the dystopian
element in contemporary sci-fi narratives, check out the recently released
"Terminal Identity: The Virtual Subject In Postmodern Science Fiction" by
Scott Bukatman (published by Duke University who also did Larry McCaffery's
"Storming The Reality Studio").  This book takes a look at a lot of the
films mentioned in the recent dystopian-future thread.  It also brings into
play many sci-fi texts by Ballard, Burroughs, Dick, etc., as well as
dissident (dystopic) comix, virtual reality, Disneyworld, and some of the
better, more interesting post-structuralist philosophy (especially Georges
Bataille).  A MUST read for anybody interested in probing the present-day
*crisis* brought on by electronic culture.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 16:24:16 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Genl. Comment on Dystopian Futures

Having waded through three days of back posts, a few general comments come
to mind.

I don't necessarily agree that utopian movies are easier to sell in
Hollywood than dystopias - offhand, I can think of more scary future movies
than happy ones.  I think that the potential for depressing the audience is
more than offset by the fact that scary, suspenseful movies usually do
pretty well.  Another reason for presenting a dystopia instead of a utopia
is that "good news is not news" - a movie where everything is just ducky
will not hold an audience's attention for long.  Which brings me to my next
point.

It is possible for most of these movies to be dismissed out of hand for one
reason or another: BLADE RUNNER isn't primarily a dystopian movie, it's a
strange detective story (never have figured out why so many people object
to the voiceover, I always thought it was a hard- boiled gumshoe story with
a strange setting, and the voiceover seemed to fit); ALIEN and its sequels
aren't dystopian, they're horror/SF/bug-eyed monster stories, etc.  But you
have to have SOME kind of plot.  Very few movies I can think of use the
dystopia as the SOLE point of the movie.  1984, maybe, which is why it
doesn't interest me much.  There may also be a case for BRAZIL, which has a
plot but seems more interested in describing the future for us.

I think movies were more sterile-looking in the 60's (WESTWORLD, the lunar
space station sets in 2001, SILENT RUNNING) because they were still basing
sets on 1940's and 1950's premises of what the future would look like.
(Note that science fiction WRITERS weren't - the movie industry is about
ten years behind SF literature at all times.) Around the early 60's,
sometime before DO ANDROIDS DREAM OF ELECTRIC SHEEP?, SF writers looked
around and said, the future's not going to look like a hospital, it's going
to look like an urban ghetto.  Ten years later, the movies began to catch
up.

The exceptions are movies which deliberately take an earlier jumping-off
date, which base their ideas on what people in the 40's or even 30's
*thought* the future was going to look like.  There are many examples in
written SF, but the best cinematic example is BRAZIL (which is clearly
based on a 1950's view of the future - look at those Captain Video screens
and keyboards) or perhaps the set design in BATMAN, which (despite other
failings of the movie) is brilliant, and an example of Art Deco gone hog
wild.

Interestingly enough, the second and third ALIEN movies use sort of a
retro-60's approach: the sterile labs and hospital-looking corridors are
there, but all of a sudden they're not so sterile anymore.  The future,
says the message, is dirtier than we thought.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 16:22:27 GMT
From: jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian Futures, etc.

amerikam@CSN.ORG (Mark Amerika) writes:
>For those interested in a brand new book that focuses on the dystopian
>element in contemporary sci-fi narratives, check out the recently released
>"Terminal Identity: The Virtual Subject In Postmodern Science Fiction" by
>Scott Bukatman ...  A MUST read for anybody interested in probing the
>present-day *crisis* brought on by electronic culture.

OK, I'll bite.  Why do you think that electronic culture has brought on a
crisis?  Just to make sure this is relevant to SF, what works show this
crisis in all its hideous glory?  No Gibson please - the dystopia there is
from feudal corporate capitalism, not cyber-stuff per se.

John Redford
jredford@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 01:18:28 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian Futures, etc.

jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford) writes:
>amerikam@CSN.ORG (Mark Amerika) writes:
>>For those interested in a brand new book that focuses on the dystopian
>>element in contemporary sci-fi narratives, check out the recently
>>released "Terminal Identity: The Virtual Subject In Postmodern Science
>>Fiction" by Scott Bukatman ...  A MUST read for anybody interested in
>>probing the present-day *crisis* brought on by electronic culture.
>
>OK, I'll bite.  Why do you think that electronic culture has brought on a
>crisis?  Just to make sure this is relevant to SF, what works show this
>crisis in all its hideous glory?  No Gibson please - the dystopia there is
>from feudal corporate capitalism, not cyber-stuff per se.

A crisis isn't necessarily hideous, nor necessarily leading to some dark,
cyber dystopia. But coming to grips with the amazingly fast changes that
our electronic culture brings can lead to a crisis until society adjusts.
For instance, a student of mine and I were just talking today about the way
E-mail may, sooner than expected, cut seriously into the U.S. Postal
Service's buisness and I doubt they're thinking about the ramifications.
So, that could be a crisis for them, unless they plan and figure ways to
benefit instead of getting plowed under.

To bring it to SF, not the same problem, but similar is Niven's short
stories that deal with society's adaptation to transporter booths, and what
that did to riot control, airlines (already in trouble), crime, social
contacts, etc. Could look at similar problems with adapting to computer
technology In my area, Media Library, we see the attempts of music
producers and video dealers and TV producers to cope with increasingly easy
copying methods. For books, look at what Xerox has done - I'm not *that*
old and I remember clearly when, if one wanted notes from a book, one
copied them by hand. The publishers probably consider it a crisis that
copying large selections of text is so easy - and how much do instructors
copy rather than having us buy small books?  I'm sure there have been lots
of novels and short stories on this and would be glad to hear of them. I
need a thesis topic....

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu
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Date: Wed, 4 Aug 93 18:10:08 MDT
From: bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu (Ben Scott)
To:   BELTON@FGS200.FGS.COM
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Genl. Comment on Dystopian Futures

> offhand, I can think of more scary future movies than happy ones.

Really?  Hmm.  I can't.

> BLADE RUNNER isn't primarily a dystopian movie, it's a strange detective
> story
[...]
> ALIEN and its sequels aren't dystopian, they're horror/SF/bug-eyed
> monster stories, etc.

Precisely my point in not including a lot of the movies people have
suggested - and why your initial comment surprises me.  There are a lot of
movies where the setting is less than central to the overall experience; of
these, I think the setting is usually utopian since it doesn't matter much
anyhow.  Most of the SF movies I can think of fall into this category.

> a movie where everything is just ducky will not hold an audience's
> attention

But a movie can have a utopian setting and still have flaws - Star Wars,
for example, is a movie I consider to be set in a utopian future, despite
the gritty sets.

> There may also be a case for BRAZIL, which has a plot but seems more
> interested in describing the future for us.

Brazil is perhaps my favorite movie, but I've never been able to classify
any aspect of it fully... it sort of stands by itself.

> I think movies were more sterile-looking in the 60's [...]  because they
> were still basing sets on 1940's and 1950's premises of what the future
> would look like.

Interesting point.  Others have made the point that it was the societal
change in how the future is viewed between the 60s and 80s that caused the
difference; you're saying that the societal change occurred earlier and
Hollywood is just behind the curve.  This theory has some merit, I think.
Part of my problem with the earlier idea was that I couldn't really see how
things had changed that much AFTER the 60s and before the 80s; but things
did change quite a bit between the early 50s and the late 60s.  I suppose
an argument could be made that one's outlook is often based on their
experiences as an adolescent, and they tend to keep this later in life no
matter how things change, so you have people who grew up in the 40s and 50s
doing movies in the late 60s.

Ben Scott
bscott@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 15:16:14 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Genl. Comment on Dystopian Futures

Well, if STAR WARS is utopian, then I can see where you would find more
utopian than dystopian films.  The STAR WARS universe is not IMO a real
happy place to be, at least not during the time span of the three movies so
far: it's undergoing a huge political upheaval at the hands of a uniting
force similar to the Nazis.  Occupied Poland wasn't a great place to be in
1943 either.

But be that as it may, your well-considered reply caused me to rethink a
few points, and it also occurred to me that what some people consider
utopian, I may have other ideas about, since I'm against any society which
mandates a set pattern of behaviour for any of its classes, no matter how
happy those classes may be.  I'm also not much good at placing the society
above the individual - I'm just too #$&@%! selfish!  Many of the utopian
societies in literature (WALDEN TWO is the one I've reread most often)
strike me as so many ant hills.  So that may color my judgement, too.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 04:06:05 GMT
From: jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian Futures, etc.

amerikam@CSN.ORG (Mark Amerika) writes:
>For those interested in a brand new book that focuses on the dystopian
>element in contemporary sci-fi narratives, check out the recently released
>"Terminal Identity: The Virtual Subject In Postmodern Science Fiction" by
>Scott Bukatman ...  A MUST read for anybody interested in probing the
>present-day *crisis* brought on by electronic culture.

My first response to this was, what crisis?  On thinking about it a little
more, I believe there is such a crisis, but it doesn't happen to be
happening in the west, and it wasn't predicted by SF.  Over the last five
years there's been an extraordinary collapse of repressive regimes.  It
didn't happen only in the Soviet Union, but also in South Africa, South
America, and Southeast Asia.  On a lesser scale it's happened even in
Japan, where the Liberal Democratic Party has finally fallen from power.

Each case is obviously unique, and has its own distintive causes.  I'll
make a rash generalization though, and say that they most of them share one
cause at least - a discrediting of those in power.  The rulers were not
overthrown by armed rebellion or by court intrigue; they were exposed as
corrupt and incompetent.  The Japanese LDP has been riddled with organized
crime scandals.  The communist parties of eastern Europe and the USSR were
all on the take, and too inept to manage even wheat growing.

Electronic culture had a part in this exposure.  Maybe not the main part,
because it takes courage and honesty to say the emperor has no clothes, but
they had some part.  Telephones can't all be tapped.  Radio waves can't
always be jammed.  Not all copiers can be guarded.  The official line was
not the only line, and the others sounded more believable.  When people
found out what was really going on, they stopped even pretending to
believe.

But with the central authority gone, a thousand smaller and nastier
authorities have sprung up: tribal militias in South Africa and Yugoslavia,
black market thugs in Russia.  When there is no legitimate authority,
illegitimate power will take its place.

There is one SF writer, actually, who has predicted this, Neal Stephenson
in "Snow Crash".  The US is broken up into more fiefdoms than Lebanon.

John Redford
jredford@bbn.com
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Date: 7 Aug 93 06:06:25 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian Futures

jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)  writes:
>But with the central authority gone, a thousand smaller and nastier
>authorities have sprung up: tribal militias in South Africa and
>Yugoslavia, black market thugs in Russia.  When there is no legitimate
>authority, illegitimate power will take its place.
>
>There is one SF writer, actually, who has predicted this, Neal Stephenson
>in "Snow Crash".  The US is broken up into more fiefdoms than Lebanon.

Heinlein in 'Friday' also predicted the 'Balkanization' of the USA.
Chicago runs an 'empire', Las Vegas is (predictably) an anarchy, and
California goes mad (this is news?) on democracy (including the lovely idea
"Graduates get paid more than those without degrees - this is undemocratic!
So give everyone a degree, then they're all equal" :-)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 10 Aug 93 07:53:54 GMT
From: tal691@huxley.anu.edu.au (Tonio Loewald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genl. Comment on Dystopian Futures

BELTON@FGS200.FGS.COM ("Todd Belton") writes:
>Really?  Hmm.  I can't.
>
>> BLADE RUNNER isn't primarily a dystopian movie, it's a strange detective
>> story

There are very few PRIMARILY dystopian movies. (The Handmaid's Tale might
count. 1984 obviously counts - I haven't seen the 50's version.)

Blade Runner is a detective story only insofar as the detective story
serves as a vehicle for its other themes. It is certainly more of a
detective story than the book, in which the "adventure" elements are
downplayed to the point of being purposefully anticlimactic.

>[...]
>> ALIEN and its sequels aren't dystopian, they're horror/SF/bug-eyed
>> monster stories, etc.

ALIEN and ALIENS are both set against fairly nasty backgrounds. A private
company appears to have powers of life, death, and poverty of untold human
beings. This same company knowingly sacrifices people's lives for
commercial advantage with the general feeling that there is no higher
authority to appeal to for redress.

>Precisely my point in not including a lot of the movies people have
>suggested - and why your initial comment surprises me.  There are a lot of
>movies where the setting is less than central to the overall experience;
>of these, I think the setting is usually utopian since it doesn't matter
>much anyhow.  Most of the SF movies I can think of fall into this
>category.

SF is by default a Utopian genre. If you operate on the assumption that
human beings will still be around in 10, 20, 50, 200, 1000 etc. years, then
unless you believe we will revert to savagery, you're already more-or-less
assuming that a lot of good things will happen. When writers don't think
about a setting very hard, it tends to come out Utopian. Thus Star Wars,
which could as easily have been set at any point in history with no
significant plot element changed, is set against a standard whiz-bang
technological setting. Star Trek seems to imply a basically nice government
and lots of neat-o technological freebies everywhere. It's usually in
settings whose creators have started to actually rationalise that dystopian
elements start appearing.

There is more "content" in the first few minutes of Mad Max than in the
equivalent portion of Star Wars, because they have to explain why their
future ISN'T just like the inside of a hospital with everyone wearing silly
costumes.

>> a movie where everything is just ducky will not hold an audience's
>> attention
>
>But a movie can have a utopian setting and still have flaws - Star Wars,
>for example, is a movie I consider to be set in a utopian future, despite
>the gritty sets.

Star Wars isn't Utopian - it's just NOT THERE. Is the government of
Tatooine democratic or authoritarian? Does it have a government? What is
the average standard of living? Can non-rebels expect any sort of justice
from the Imperial legal system? (Is there an imperial legal system?)

Any setting in which a populous planet is destroyed for kicks by government
officials is hardly Utopian.

>> There may also be a case for BRAZIL, which has a plot but seems more
>> interested in describing the future for us.
>
>Brazil is perhaps my favorite movie, but I've never been able to classify
>any aspect of it fully... it sort of stands by itself.
>
>> I think movies were more sterile-looking in the 60's [...]  because they
>> were still basing sets on 1940's and 1950's premises of what the future
>> would look like.
>
>Interesting point.  Others have made the point that it was the societal
>change in how the future is viewed between the 60s and 80s that caused the
>difference; you're saying that the societal change occurred earlier and
>Hollywood is just behind the curve.  This theory has some merit, I think.
>Part of my problem with the earlier idea was that I couldn't really see
>how things had changed that much AFTER the 60s and before the 80s; but
>things did change quite a bit between the early 50s and the late 60s.  I
>suppose an argument could be made that one's outlook is often based on
>their experiences as an adolescent, and they tend to keep this later in
>life no matter how things change, so you have people who grew up in the
>40s and 50s doing movies in the late 60s.

First of all, I'd say that production design IN GENERAL has improved in
sophistication over this period. Second, there are so few science fiction
films (of decent quality, at any rate) made, that the process has occurred
in quantum leaps rather than as a gradual process. Star Wars and Alien
revolutionized the "look" of SF films in the space of a few years. (Also
Silent Running and Dark Star.) 2001 faithfully captured and built on what
people could already see on television. At the same time, the Star Trek
films made several years later still have pristine sets, equipment sporting
"mystical interfaces" (there are two knobs that you twiddle, and somehow
this transmits instructions to the machine at an incredibly high
bandwidth...), and fashions that are positively scary.

If someone wrote a treatise on trends in SF in 1985, they might have made
disparaging remarks about how in a lot of earlier SF media, aliens had
basically been people with latex bits on them, and how this was clearly
very silly. Alien and Star Wars both had numerous non-humanoid aliens in
them, and the future of SF looked quite bright.  Then we got ST: The Next
Generation - a giant leap backwards to stupid aliens who look like people
wearing latex prosthetics.

Now what was this all about?

Tonio Loewald
tal691@huxley.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 10:53:53 GMT
From: otto@vaxb.acs.unt.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU writes:
>I'm looking for stories about humans raised as nonhumans, or nonhumans
>raised as humans.

Humans raising nonhumans:

  "Enemy Mine" by Barry Longyear
  _Emergence_ by David R. Palmer; this one also digresses about nonhumans
     raising humans.

  Worf in ST:TNG was raised by humans.

Nonhumans raising humans:

  "Charlie X"  - ST:TOS episiode, novelized by James Blish
  "Suddenly Human" - ST:TNG episode

  A bit of a stretch: _Life Probe_ by Michael McCollum; an alien
  computer simulates a human in software, and raises it to act as a 
  translator between it and real humans.

otto@vaxb.acs.unt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 11:59:43 GMT
From: jc@crosfield.co.uk (jerry cullingford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

>Nonhumans raising humans:

  C.J.Cherryh, _Cuckoo's Egg_

Jerry Cullingford
jc@crosfield.co.uk
jc@selune.demon.co.uk
jerry@shell.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 21:48:53 GMT
From: cp477@cleveland.freenet.edu (Barbara E. Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

I hesitate to mention: Anne McCaffrey's Damia's Children. Aliens are
fostered with Damia's family to enhance cross species understanding. It was
an idea with a lot of possibilities that was not well developed.  IMO But
then I expressed my opinion of the book before.

Barbara

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 23:50:29 GMT
From: lsc@chryse.eng.sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

You mean, like Superman?

How about some of Sylvia Townsend Warner's stories of Faerie as collected
in _The_Kingdoms_of_Elfin_ (published by Viking), many of which first
appeared in The New Yorker Magazine.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 11:44:17 GMT
From: klaus@diku.dk (Klaus Ole Kristiansen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

dsg@STAFF.TC.UMN.EDU writes:
>I'm looking for stories about humans raised as nonhumans, or nonhumans
>raised as humans.

Tarzan

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jul 93 18:55:19 GMT
From: Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk (Chris Holt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

Stranger in a Strange Land.
Planet of the Apes.
some silly story about human cows in Piers Anthonology.
a book by Alan Nourse (in 3 parts, dealing with trans-universe travel;
   actually half-and-half)
Clan of the Cave Bear (borderline)
2nd Amber series
The Soul of the Robot (Barrington Bayley)
The Puppies of Terra (Disch)
the Ptath book (van Vogt)

Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jul 93 06:26:43 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

Serpent's Reach (which contains an interesting 'non-human' society in
effective symbiosis with the local humans); similarly 40,000 In Gehenna
(although it's not quite so detailed).

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 15:43:17 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

Chris Holt@newcastle.ac writes:
> a book by Alan Nourse (in 3 parts, dealing with trans-universe travel;
>    actually half-and-half)

_The Universe Between_ ... and good example, I wouldn't have thought of it.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jul 93 17:29:35 GMT
From: bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cross species adoption

I haven't seen this one mentioned yet on the topic of cross-species
adoption: Iron Cage by Andre Norton.  I recommend it.

Barbara

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 16:52:38 GMT
From: mac18@cus.cam.ac.uk (Sparky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cross-species adoption

  I remember reading a book a while ago about humans broadcasting their
genetic code which was picked up by an alien race in another galaxy who
then genetically engineered man. Afraid I can't remember the title or
author though, I vaguely recollect it may have been called Genesis with a
sequel called Second Genesis.

Mark Cheverton
mac18@cus.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 08:02:17 GMT
From: dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

In Guards!, Guards! by Terry Pratchett, Carrot was raised by dwarves.  

A less clear cut case is in Wyrd Sisters, by ibid, where Tomjon was raised
by beings from Thespia.

Dan Tilque
dant@techbook.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 16:44:54 GMT
From: john@sparc1.dsra.com (John Kohler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

Rudy Rucker wrote a great story called "The Secret of Life" that is about
an alien who is raised by human parents.  He looks like a human, but has
powers that manifest themselves in life-threatening situations.  The book
is very funny - Rucker at his best.

------------------------------
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                   Davidson & Deppe & Haldeman & Simmons &
                   Tepper & Techno-Thrillers (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 05:45:48 GMT
From: alix@iastate.edu (L.A. Melloy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 'King of Ys' series

Reading the recent (or not so recent, maybe :) posts about Poul Anderson, I
decided to post this...

The only Anderson works I've read are the first three books in the 'King of
Ys' series, co-written with Karen Anderson (his wife?): Roma Mater,
Gallicenae, and Dahut.  My question is two fold:

Are his solo efforts any better?  Although I thoroughly enjoyed the premise
of the series, by the time the third book finished, I was a little
frustrated.

Secondly...being the sucker for punishment I am, I was wondering if anyone
out there has /read/ the fourth book (who's name escapes me).  I've never
seen anything but the first three in the bookstores, and 'Dahut' is almost
always on the shelves (though I think it was the worst of the three :).

Leigh Ann Melloy
alix@iastate.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 00:31:01 GMT
From: FergussonS@lan.lincoln.cri.nz (Stephen Fergusson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: James Axler - Deathlands

Has anybody ever heard of this author or the "Deathland" series he wrote?

Stephen Fergusson
AgResearch
P O Box 60
Lincoln, Canterbury, New Zealand
FergussonS@Lan.Lincoln.CRI.NZ

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 20:47:57 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes   Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

		     ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker
			      [Minor Spoiler]

   Life aboard a space station is explored in many modern works of science
fiction and most of them have two elements in common.  First, there is
little or no privacy.  Living in close quarters with one's family and
colleagues makes for a public life.  Secondly, life in such closed
environments leads to rigid social organization and extreme pressure toward
conformity.  With the technology available under these conditions someone
will inevitably monitor the actions of others.  Especially in space
stations meant for long-term or life long inhabitation, leaders act as "Big
Brother", able to see and monitor every move of the inhabitants.

   _Orbital Resonance_ by John Barnes includes all these elements but in a
deceivingly benign manner.  A group of humans have been selected to begin a
new life in a space station, away from a dying Earth.  The initial
colonizers, realizing the children are their hope for survival, use genetic
engineering, electronic monitoring, and psychological manipulation to
socialize and control the actions of their children.  Life on the "Flying
Dutchmen" requires conformity.  This conformity is enforced via
socialization of the young such that conformity is second nature; genetic
tinkering is used to ensure that this socialization works.  The children
growing up on the "Flying Dutchman" are truly denizens of space, seeing
Earth as a distant, foreign environment.  They are completely different and
alienated from their parents.

   Finding out her life has been closely scripted whereby seemingly free
choices were really genetically and psychologically predetermined does
little to deter the teenage protagonist, Melpomene.  Unfortunately Barnes
does not use this strong character to question the cleverly inconspicuous
totalitarian nature of the society he creates.  Instead, Melpomene goes
about her daily routines and the eventual climax has more to do with the
unbreechable generation gap than it does with the social control exercised
by her parent's generation.  The story itself is rather bland but is saved
by the interesting characters Barnes develops.

   It's odd the lack of attention Barnes devotes toward the worst invasions
of human dignity perpetrated by his characters.  The children are
genetically engineered with certain abilities and are psychologically
manipulated to respond certain ways to stimuli.  Yet little discussion of
the moral or social implications of genetic engineering ensues.
Melpomene's father rationalizes the actions of his generation as being
necessary for the survival of humans and the children of the "Flying
Dutchmen", seeing himself as a benevolent guardian of their future.  The
normative questions opened by this rationalization remains unexplored.
 
   _Orbital Resonance_ explores one possible social consequence of
permanent human inhabitation of space in necessarily closed environments
like space stations.  The lack of depth in this exploration makes _Orbital
Resonance_ less than satisfying.

Title:     Orbital Resonance
Author:    John Barnes
City:      New York
Date:      1991
Publisher: Tor  $3.99 (pbk)
Order No.: ISBN 0-812-51623-0 (pbk)
Pages:     245

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
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Date: 12 Aug 93 02:13:11 GMT
From: jmc@sail.stanford.edu (John McCarthy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes   Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

Imagine how much worse than the situation depicted by John Barnes would be
a situation in which there was telepathy.  Then parents and teachers and
other authorities would be able to monitor children's thoughts and "correct
them".  None of the science fiction I have read that included telepathy
have mentioned this possibility, although some, e.g. Asimov, have
postulated a mutant that can control the thoughts of potential opposition
leaders.

John McCarthy
Computer Science Department
Stanford, CA 94305

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 11:09:07 GMT
From: jack@cee.hw.ac.uk (Jack Campin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes   Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

jmc@cs.Stanford.EDU wrote:
> Imagine how much worse than the situation depicted by John Barnes would
> be a situation in which there was telepathy.  Then parents and teachers
> and other authorities would be able to monitor children's thoughts and
> "correct them".  None of the science fiction I have read that included
> telepathy have mentioned this possibility, although some, e.g. Asimov,
> have postulated a mutant that can control the thoughts of potential
> opposition leaders.

Joseph O'Neill's "Land Under England" includes this idea.  It was reprinted
by a British publishing house as part of a series of republications of
good-but-really-obscure SF around 1980; first published in the 30s.  I
suspect it was intended to make an oblique comment on Italian Fascism or
its Irish offshoots (O'Neill was a diplomat for the Free State).  It
centres on a civilization set up by an ancient Roman legion that has
survived isolated for centuries in a huge cavern system under the north of
England.  Lots of darkness, cold, damp, fungus, spiders and Oedipal hatred.
It's up there with the best of H.P. Lovecraft in my personal creepiness
league.

Jack Campin
Room 1.36
Department of Computing & Electrical Engineering
Mountbatten Building
Heriot-Watt University
Riccarton, Edinburgh EH14 4AS
jack@cee.hw.ac.uk
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Date: 12 Aug 93 06:29:38 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Best Destiny ( Diane Carey)

PHY580@VM.HRZ.UNI-ESSEN.DE (Frank Fetthauer)  writes:
>I am a German Star Trek and Isaac Asimov fan. In order to buy the new Star
>Trek books I have to rely on the advertisements in the books. Once there
>was the advertisement of Diane Carey's book Best Destiny but I have
>problems to purchase it.
>
>My questions: Has it appeared, is it a paperback or a hardcover and what
>is the ISBN number ?

I have it in hardcover, but it should be out soon in paperback.  The
bookshop "At THe Sign Of The Dragon", in London, does mail order (including
to Europe) - you can call them (10am BST to 6pm BST) on +44 (0)81 876 3855.
I'll give them a call and find out...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 22:01:36 GMT
From: WTS@harvarda.harvard.edu ("WADE T. SMITH")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Avram Davidson

I am not alone I am sure in my sadness over hearing about the passing of
Avram Davidson.  He was one of my all time favorites, but, alas, not a
prolific writer.  Does anyone have a listing of his works?  Thanks.

Wade T. Smith
wts@harvarda.bitnet
wade_smith@nocmsmgw.harvard.edu

[Moderator's Note: For Wade and anyone else interested in bibliographic
lists of works of Avram Davidson or other authors, John Wenn has provided
several such lists which currently reside in the SF-Lovers Archives on
gandalf.rutgers.edu.  These lists are accessible via anonymous ftp or
through the SF-Lovers ftp server (sf-lovers-ftp@gandalf.rutgers.edu).]

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 20:59:37 GMT
From: jl3j+@andrew.cmu.edu (John Robert Leavitt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Weird Author Question: Carol Deppe

This may sound a little odd, but my curiosity is killing me.  There was a
story called "Everyone Draws Lines" (or very close thereto) in the January
1986 issue of Amazing by Carol Deppe.  In 1985, Amazing published a number
of her letters, humorously complaining about (among other things) the way
they took her big paperclips and returned her rejected manuscripts with
little ones.  All this is just to explain why the name stuck with me.
Anyway, I recently heard of a gardening book called "Breed Your Own
Vegetable Varieties" by Carol Deppe (c) 1993. Does anyone know if this is
the same person?  I don't know if she has published any other SF, as I was
out of touch with SF short fiction for a number of years (and haven't even
SEEN Amazing in years).  Can anybody help me?!?!?!

John R. R. Leavitt
Center for Machine Translation
Carnegie Mellon University    
jrrl@cs.cmu.edu               

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 14:53:48 GMT
From: zgilbert@titan.ucs.umass.edu (Zvi Gilbert)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *NEW* version of "The Forever War"

amigapd@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins) writes:
>hunter@risc.sps.mot.com (Hunter Scales) writes:
>>Anyone know why the changes?  I dont think they help (nor hurt, I
>>suppose) the book so there must be some other reason.
>
>The book was originally serialized in Analog, and the editor didn't like
>the middle section for some reason.  So, what got serialized was the
>rewritten version.  When it came time to publish the book in novel form,
>they just used what had appeared in Analog.

By the way, the editor was Ben Bova. 

The rejected "old" part can also be found in Haldeman's short story
collection _Dealing In Futures_ (Ace, 1985), under the title "You Can Never
Go Back."  There's an introduction to the story that talks about why the
middle section was rejected (too depressing, apparently, and it was the
only section that took place on Earth).

If you have the pre-1990's version of the Forever War and don't want to buy
a new copy, check out _DiF_, and read what you are missing.  _DiF_ is well
worth picking up for other reasons, too... Haldeman is an excellent short
story writer, and _DiF_ contains one of my favorite (but very, very gory)
Haldeman stories, "Seasons."

Zvi
zgilbert@titan.ucs.umass.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 19:00:10 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan Simmons

dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton) writes:
>Has anyone got any word on Dan Simmon's next release?

_Lovedeath_ from Warner books, I believe, coming out around October.  It's
a collection of four (or so) novellas, including the wonderful "Entropy's
Bed at Midnight."

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 23:07:35 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _The Gate to Women's Country_ by Sheri Tepper

Ethan A Merritt <merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu> wrote:
>cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
>
>Baker's review stated:
>>   Tepper is equally scornful to women as to men in _Gate_.  Women's
>>Country is an undemocratic society ruled by a self- selected group of
>>councilwomen.  These councilwomen are secretive and deceitful toward the
>>remaining population of Women's Country.
>
>Here again, I'd say this grossly mis-states what is shown.  Education (for
>women) is compulsory, and evidence of the grand scheme is deliberately
>strewn throughout the curriculum.  It is never made obvious to students in
>so many words, however. If not all the women manage to recognize what's
>right in front of them, maybe it's an indication that breeding for
>non-violence is not the same thing as breeding for subtlety or
>intelligence :-). (I'm not sure whether Tepper meant to raise this issue
>or not.)

   I think you have totally misread my review of _Gate_.  But instead of
rehashing your points (many of which I agree), I'll let a few comments
suffice.  First, the point you make above is completely wrong.  I would
like to see you cite specific examples where the educational curriculum of
the women gives evidence of the so called grand scheme.  If the council
women did not care that the citzens knew what they were about, why did
Margot and the serivtors go to such great lengths to keep their weapons,
the fact that the warrior's did not father their children, the manner in
which the council was selected, and the ESP of the servitors, a secret.  It
was because they did not trust them to keep these facts a secret for the
warriors.

>Would it work?
>I have no idea.  For once Tepper has done her homework, though.  In
>earlier books her genetics+biology were ludicrous.  Here she has the
>basics down just right.  The breeding scheme is perhaps not the only one
>possible (male back-crosses into a relatively unselected female stock),
>but it's certainly plausible.

Nor did the councilwomen know whether or not thier scheme would work.  They
were using what little knowledge they had left from the holocaust and that
was very sketchy and uncertain.

>What does the treatment say about the nature of men and women?  Well, for
>starters the whole setup assumes that both nature&nurture are crucial to
>behaviour.  The social constructs on both sides of the Gate are maintained
>by nurture, but the idea of genetic selection for non-violence is also
>crucial.  Baker's review complained of treatment of women as easily
>misguided and swayed by their emotions (my paraphrase).  I say no, the
>book showed us several _individual_ women (young ones, at that) who varied
>from quite ditzy (Myra) to superbly insightful (the itinerant twins).  As
>for the men, there also we are shown a spectrum: A few obnoxious bastards
>who will die young under the selective breeding cull, a few older and
>wiser ones who have opted back in through the Gate and are now part of the
>ruling council, a few young ones who might go either way, and a few
>nebbishes who have opted back in through the Gate because the food is
>better or some such.

 I was not "complaining" of her treatment of women as being easily
manipulated I was stating a fact.  Tepper did protray women in this fashion
and I am neutral towards this.  I think you fail to understand that Tepper
was making negative generalizations about men and women.  This does not
mean that her criticisms were true of all men and all women.  If there were
not a group of men and women who did not fit her generalizations there
wouldn't have been much of a book.  In fact, her main characters, except
for Chernon and Myra, were individuals who did not fit her generalizations.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 02:08:31 GMT
From: eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thriller Genre

If you can find it Stan Lee (not the "father" of Marvel Comics) wrote two
books in the Technothriller genre: Dunn's Conudrum and the God Project.
These are late cold war stories with some neat ideas.

Curt

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 02:27:33 GMT
From: taylor23@okcforum.osrhe.edu (Steven Hardy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thriller Genre

I really like J.C. Pollock. His books are:

The Dennecker Code
Mission M.I.A. 
Centrifuge
Crossfire
Payback
Threat Case
Goering's List

Crossfire is my favorite but I like them all. Goering's List just came out
and I'm only five chapters in put so far it's been real good...

taylor23@okcforum.osrhe.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 13:39:55 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thriller Genre

I wrote:

> BLACK STEALTH and the other recent [Dean Ing technothrillers] were never
> published as SF.

And lairdb@crash.cts.com (Laird P. Broadfield) answered:

>Hmm, back when they first came out three or four years ago?  I'll have to
>go look at my copies....  They definitely got *racked* in SF, though.

This happens a lot, which is why we finally started a separate imprint for
our books outside the sf, fantasy, and horror genres: Forge.  Which is the
imprint you'll find on Dean's forthcoming hardcover BUTCHER BIRD.

A great many people seem to think "Tor" means "sf, fantsy, and horror," and
we've decided to try to make that an asset rather than a liability. :-)

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com
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Date: 5 Aug 93 18:31:38 GMT
From: lrucker@parcplace.com (Lee Ann Rucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Thiotimoline

Well, I'm not one of the culturally illiterate that thinks that SF started
in the 60's - I've read lots of golden age authors - almost everything
Heinlein wrote, Piper, Cordwainer Smith, Doc Smith, Kuttner, CL Moore, and
of course some Asimov (few can claim to have read _all_ of Asimov, after
all) but I'd never heard of this stuff.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Aug 93 19:22:46 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

I decided to followup with a post, anyway, because I'm only interested in
the what-did-you-read-first part peripherally, and in the cultural literacy
aspect mostly.

I consider myself a fairly well-read person, given that I'm not now and
never have been involved in one of the many read x pages a night out of the
Great Books programs.  In a desultory fashion, however, I've read a lot. Of
the big three, I quite like Heinlein, like Clarke's _Tales of the White
Hart_ more than anything else of his I've read, and prefer Asimov's
mysteries to his science fiction (and his science essays, on occasion, to
both).  These tastes were established comparatively early for me (about the
same time period I was reading Lensman novels).  Still, SF was always
something I did for fun, and only in the last couple of years (especially
the last year) have I gotten serious about reading through previous award
winners.

Despite the fact that I've spent the last year (plus a bit) attempting to
close the gap between the current stuff I read, and the earlier stuff I
read as a teenager (I *really* like Delany and am glad I made the effort),
I would like to make a couple comments on why I think this effort was
worthwhile, and why I think others might want to do the same.

I do not, and I think this is a fundamental difference of opinion or style
between Jim Kasprzak and me (judging by a related thread on
rec.arts.books), think that anyone should be told to read fiction because
they "ought", "should", or because "any well-read", or to be "culturally
literate" or ANYTHING ELSE that involves duty.  We're talking about
entertainment here, not eating your broccoli, and anyone who tells you
different is going to prevent a lot of people from ever liking broccoli, if
they were allowed to get to it in their own time, when it smelled good, and
looked delicious.

This is, in fact, a pet rant I have against all attempts to define a canon,
to supply reading lists of what one "should" read.  I don't object to the
lists - they are wonderful for finding books which bring me a great deal of
joy and pleasure and, on very rare occasions, something resembling insight.
I, personally, feel that reading out of a sense of duty, or obligation,
gets in the way of feeling that joy, that pleasure, and being receptive to
that insight.  A feeling of duty or obligation tends to make me downright
hostile.

I understand that others may feel differently.  More power to them.  Please
do not allow me or my feelings on the subject get in the way of reading
something because you feel you should have read it (already, preferably).

In the meantime, however, in the interests of preserving this genre as a
viable field of entertainment (which, if it ceases to be, it will shortly
cease to produce worthwhile art, as well, imo.  It's been the historical
trend.), I'd just like to say to everyone who hated to be forced to eat
their vegetables as kids, but learned to crave cauliflower as an adult:
Don't let anyone guilt trip you into reading Asimov, Heinlein, Clarke,
Niven, Le Guin, Delany, C.J. Cherryh, Iain Banks, or anyone else.  These
are all wonderful authors who have successfully entertained a whole *lot*
of people.  Read them because a lot of other (with-it intelligent people
like you) thought they were the best kind of fun, the kind of fun that
rewards repeated reading, and close scrutiny (i.e. they're *good*, too).
Or wait.  There is a time for everything, especially good science fiction.

Jim Kasprzak (kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu) wrote:
>I think that most SF fans tend, sooner or later (probably mostly sooner),
>to go back to the roots of the genre to see where it all began.

This would probably depend on the definition of fan.  If you mean reader
fans (rather than fen, who, I am discovering, often don't read much sf at
all), then you're probably right.

>If they discoveres SF in the local libraries, chances are they started out
>with the "classics" because most libraries tend to have a lot of those and
>be somewhat spotty on the new releases. My junior-high library was well-
>stocked with Asimov, Heinlein, and the Science Fiction Hall of Fame.

I know people who were assigned Heinlein (the case I remember off-hand was
"The Roads Must Roll") in junior high school reading classes.  Ursula Le
Guin made it onto most recommended reading lists in my school district.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 01:18:40 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley) writes:
>This is, in fact, a pet rant I have against all attempts to define a
>canon, to supply reading lists of what one "should" read.  I don't object
>to the lists - they are wonderful for finding books which bring me a
>great deal of joy and pleasure and, on very rare occasions, something
>resembling insight.
>
>I understand that others may feel differently.  More power to them...

Just something about the definition of the word "canon."  I had the great
fortune to be in a class last semester with a brilliant professor, and we
were to come up with a definition of works to be included in an Asian-
American canon.  The best definition the class could come up with was "A
small body of works which represents the whole [culture]."  It's more
intended to *introduce* people to, in this case, SF, rather than say, "You
have to read all these before you can knowledgeably discuss SF."  And since
it's very difficult to draw a line separating SF from not-SF (we had enough
difficulty defining an "Asian-American novel"), there is always
disagreement about what should go into a canon.  Unfortunately, once a
canon becomes accepted among professors in any field of literature, it
becomes difficult to remove anything from the list or add anything to the
list.  That's academic inertia for you.

If I were recommending a few SF novels to someone who hadn't read SF much
before, off the top of my head I'd recommend a couple of Heinlein
juveniles, Clarke's _Childhood's End_, Bujold's _Borders of Infinity_, and
a couple of Duane's Star Trek novels.  Not that I think these are the
deepest and most profound SF works of all time, just that they are all
fairly good, represent a fairly broad range of styles and content, and come
from a few differing time periods.

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 16:27:36 GMT
From: crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

Joel Singer, in a thoughtful post, gives us his class's definition of a
literary canon:

The best definition the class could come up with was "A small body of works
which represents the whole [culture]."

I must respectfully disagree. I understand a canon to be those works which
have most influenced later works (and by extension, their society). So the
canon of 18th-century literature would probably not include broadside
verses, however widespread their popularity; it would include Pope, Sterne,
and a host of other writers whose work formed the environment for later
writers and readers.

By this definition, SF works like Clarke's early novels would certainly be
canonical because they influenced many later writers; Stapledon's would
also be canonical because they clearly influenced Clarke. (Why am I working
this argument backward? Too much thiotimoline in my coffee this morning.)
The Star Trek novels, like the Perry Rhodan and Gor series, aren't
canonical...yet. If they influence later writers, *then* we can look back
and say, with Mr.  Spock, "Those were the giants."

Crawford Kilian
Communications Department
Capilano College
North Vancouver BC Canada V7J 3H5
Usenet: Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca
Internet: ckilian@first.etc.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 17:06:41 GMT
From: Peter_L_Zavon.Wbst843@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Culteral literacy

Thomas Koenig said:
>However, anybody who calls himself an SF reader should have at least read
>a couple of books from each important direction the field has taken.

I disagree.

If I'm a Science Fiction Reader, or even an SF Reader, I read the stuff -
most likely because I enjoy doing so.  I don't see that that implies any
need to be knowledgable of the material that may have been written before I
learned to read, or to have any particular knowledge of the history and
trends of the genre.

On the other hand, if I have an interest in the history of SF, or want to
call myself well read in or knowledgable about the genre, then I think your
prescription might apply.

Peter Zavon
Xerox Corporation
Webster, NY

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 02:07:14 GMT
From: Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.edu.au (Justine Larbalestier)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re- SF cultural literacy 

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Killian) writes:
> I hesitate to raise the issue, but maybe we have the start of a really
>annoying thread here: what SF readers should be "expected" to know about
>the genre. Judging from many of the comments here, anything published
>before 1965 was written on cave walls or wet clay tablets.

Seems to me there's more than one stream in sf.  There are very few readers
who would have read all the `classic' texts of each stream (assuming there
would be agreement about what were the classic texts of a given stream).
When people talk about going back to the roots of sf they're almost
invariably talking about the more technologically driven sf rather than say
the more sociological.  For instance Philip Wylie's _The Disappearance_ or
Thoedore Sturgeon's _Venus Plus X_ hardly ever get mentioned.

kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak) writes in reply to Killian:
>>I think that most SF fans... go back to the roots of the genre to see
>>where it all began.  If they discover SF in the local libraries, chances
>>are they started out with the `classics' .

I agree.  I started out my SF reading with public libraries though I think
the `classics' I began with may differ from Kasprzak.  I did read some
Wells and Verne but I read far more Andre Norton.  It seems to me that
because Norton is considered a juvenile writer it gets forgotten just what
a tremendous influence she has had on the genre.  Many, many of my friends
- - of all age ranges from their late teens to their sixties, began their sf
reading with YA or juvenile titles and most of them began with Andre
Norton.
 I've read many interviews with well known and up and coming sf writers who
mention Norton as an early influence.  Another example of this - I think
it's likely that as many people have been influenced by Heinlein's
juveniles as by his big-selling so-called `adult' novels of the sixties. I
think YA sf is just as important in any history of sf or recommended
reading list as the `grown up' stuff.

Justine Larbalestier
Department of English Language and Early English Literature
University of Sydney
Justine.Larbalestier@english.su.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 19:15:16 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

Rebecca Crowley (rcrowley@zso.dec.com) writes:
>I know people who were assigned Heinlein (the case I remember off-hand was
>"The Roads Must Roll") in junior high school reading classes. Ursula
>Le Guin made it onto most recommended reading lists in my school district.

Le Guin's _The Left Hand of Darkness_ was assigned reading for sophomores
at my high school. What fun for me! It was quite possibly the most
uplifting book (read that to mean "not depressing") of the entire year. It
came at the very end of a long hike through _When the Legends Die_ (Hal
Borland), "Hamlet", _Jane Eyre_(sp?(Did I just spell out the name of some
small country somewhere?)), _The Return of the Native_, among many other
not-particularly-cheerful tomes.  

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 20:30:40 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

In article <70219@mimsy.umd.edu> larson@cfar.umd.edu (Sara Larson) writes:
>Rebecca Crowley (rcrowley@zso.dec.com) writes:
>>I know people who were assigned Heinlein (the case I remember off-hand
>>was "The Roads Must Roll") in junior high school reading classes. Ursula
>>Le Guin made it onto most recommended reading lists in my school
>>district.
>
>Le Guin's _The Left Hand of Darkness_ was assigned reading for sophomores
>at my highschool.

   Does this stuff sound BIZARRE to anyone else - I mean, hitting you with
how much high schools must have changed in the past couple of decades?

   I remember having SF books literally taken away and torn to pieces by
other students when I was in junior high. I remember SF/Fantasy being
universally considered "weird" and no one in any position of authority
(with a very few notable exceptions) taking it seriously - certainly NO
ONE even considering SF as a possible source for class reading.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 21:21:51 GMT
From: hammerl@acsu.buffalo.edu (Valerie S. Hammerl)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu writes:
>Does this stuff sound BIZARRE to anyone else - I mean, hitting you with
>how much high schools must have changed in the past couple of decades?

It sounds bizarre to me.  Reading Huckleberry Finn was the most liberal
thing they used as assigned reading, or perhaps something from Faulkner.
The only spot for cs was a teeny, tiny corner of the library.  It was the
sort of thing that just never was spoken about in English class, with the
attitude that it was inferior to the sort of literature we were expected to
read (For the curious, that included Pride and Prejudice, Lord of the
Flies, Shakespeare (plays and sonnets), To the Lighthouse, Light in August,
and things along the same vein).  And this was less than a decade ago, back
in 1983-87.  SF was just considered "inappropriate" for an English class,
especially if you'd asked my freshman year English teacher, who wouldn't
know who Le Guin was (of course, neither did the guy stocking books at
Barnes and Noble when someone asked him about a book by her on
Thursday...).

Valerie Hammerl 	       
hammerl@acsu.buffalo.edu       
V085PWPZ@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU  
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Date: 9 Aug 93 22:05:50 GMT
From: jgreely@dinosaur.cis.ohio-state.edu (J Greely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

hammerl@acsu.buffalo.edu (Valerie S. Hammerl) writes:
>And this was less than a decade ago, back in 1983-87.  SF was just
>considered "inappropriate" for an English class,

When I was in seventh grade (um, '78?), I found "To Serve Man" in the back
of our textbook, and when it was brought to her attention, the teacher
promptly added it to the required reading list.  Most of the other students
didn't appreciate it properly...

J Greely
jgreely@cis.ohio-state.edu
osu-cis!jgreely
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Date: 9 Aug 93 22:11:35 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF cultural literacy (was Re: Thiotimoline)

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian) writes:
>Joel Singer, in a thoughtful post, gives us his class's definition of a
>literary canon:
>
>The best definition the class could come up with was "A small body of
>works which represents the whole [culture]."
>
>I must respectfully disagree. I understand a canon to be those works which
>have most influenced later works (and by extension, their society).

Ah.  We were defining the canon in relation to the field of Asian-American
literature, which had an immense explosion in the 1980's.  There just
aren't really any fundamental works of the sort you're describing, so
that's the definition we came up with.

But if we used your definition up above, how does one decide how far back
to go in showing works which have influenced the field as it is today?  One
can go all the way back to the Greeks, if one so desires...

Other characteristics which our hypothetical canon should have are quality;
a mixture of "popular" and "scholarly" works; a mixture of "classic" and
"recent" works (to show development over time); and breadth, to cover many
different facets of the genre.

Of course, the *really* tricky question is defining what SF is, so one can
tell whether a work you point at is SF.  But I'm not even going to touch
that one... :)

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

       Films - Upcoming Movies & Parody of Jurassic Park (2 msgs) &
               Godzilla News (2 msgs) & The Hunt & Carnosaur &
               Highlander III & Prehisteria & Destination Moon (2 msgs) &
               Star Trek VII (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 17:29:39 GMT
From: bdj@engr.uark.edu (Bryan D. Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Upcoming Movies List 8.10

This list can only be as accurate as you make it, so please email me any
additions and updates/corrections. If possible include the source of your
information. Don't expect a response from me through email if you're just
giving me some updates (You'll see that I got them in the next post). If
you say something that warrants a response, you'll get one. Please send
updates to my email address at the end of this note.  If you feel that you
have comments that might improve this list, please feel free to email them
to me at the address at the end of this note.  Please send questions
pertaining to what the movie is or about to the appropriate newsgroup. All
dates are US wide release dates.  -Bryan D. Jones (bdj@engr.uark.edu)

 -Upcoming Films-   -376 Titles- 0 Additions & 9 Updates since post 8.03

Aug 13: Jason Goes to Hell: The Final Friday(was Friday the 13th Part IX),
     Johnny Zombie, King of the Hill, Naked in New York(New York Release),
     Needful Things, The Secret Garden
Aug 20: Baraka, Calendar Girl, The Crow, Hard Target, Judgment Night,
     Manhattan Murder Mystery, The Man Without a Face, Mr. Nanny, Only the
     Strong
Aug 27: Clifford, Father Hood, Kalifornia, Naked In New York, The Real
     McCoy(LA release), Son of the Pink Panther
Aug   : Into the West, Mother's Boys, Warlock II: The Armageddon 
Summer: Benefit of the Doubt, The Witching Hour, The Killler, Body
     Snatchers, Deep Blues, Delta Heat, The Giving, Nemesis, Starfire,
     Carnosaur, Enchanted Forest, The Speed Racer Movie Show, The Taming of
     the Shrew
Sep  3: Reckless Kelly
Sep 10: Household Saints, The Hudsucker Proxy, Ghost in the Machine, The
     Joy Luck Club, Romeo is Bleeding, Rudy
Sep 17: The Age of Innocence, Being Human, Calito's Way, Fortress, Gilbert
     Grape, Man's Best Friend, Tack's Chicks
Sep 24: China Moon, Deathwish 5, Malice , Dazed and Confused, Deadfall,
     Fearless, The Good Son, Joey Coyle, Striking Distance
Sept  : Where the Day Takes You
Oct  1: Blink, Short Cuts(New York release), The Saint of Fort Washington,
     The Program, Wilder Napalm
Oct  8: Bopha!, Cool Running,Demolition Man, The Favor, Mr. Jones, Short
     Cuts
Oct 15: Cabin Boy, Dream Lover, Even Cowgirls Get the Blues, Harlem, Just
     Cause, Searching for Bobby Fischer
Oct 22: Philadelphia, Wrestling Ernest Hemmingway
Oct 29: The Getaway, M. Butterfly, Mirror Has Two Faces (was Two Face)
Nov  5: Flesh & Bone, The Nightmare Before Christmas, Remains of the Day
Nov 12: A Home of Our Own, Car 54..., That's Entertainment III
Nov 19: Addams Family Values, I'll Do Anything
Nov 24: Annie and the Castle of Terror, Die Hard 3, Heaven and Earth, Look 
     Who's Talking 3, The Nutcracker, The Three Musketeers, The Beverly 
     Hillbillies
Nov 26: We're Back
Nov   : RoboCop 3
Fall  : The Fantastic Four, Six Degrees of Separation, Snake Eyes
Dec  3: North
Dec 10: Hans and Franz: The Girly Man Dilemma, The Pelican Brief,
     Shockwaves, Sister Act II, Tombstone, Wayne's World II
Dec 17: A Dangerous Woman, Beethoven's 2nd, Cops and Robbersons,
     Intersection, A Perfect World, Wolf
Dec 22: My Life, Schindler's List
Dec 25: Batman: The Animated Movie,Down to Earth, "Far Away, So Close",
     Frankenstein, Guarding Tess, Mrs. Doubtfire, The House of the Spirits,
     My Girl 2, Oh the Places You'll Go, Sgt. Rock
Dec   : The Pebble and the Penguin
Winter: Peanuts, Significant Other
1993  : Airborne, Boxing Helena, A Bronx Tale, Fathers and Sons, Fear of a
     Black Hat, Flipper: The Movie, Inside Monkey, Zetterland, Missing
     Pieces, Off and Running, Prague, Rita Hayworth and the Shawshank
     Redemption, Swing Vote, The Piano, Theodore

- -1994-
Januar: Serial Mom
Spring: The Lion King (animated, was King of the Jungle),The Muppet
     Treasure Island
Summer: Aliens vs. Predator: The Hunt,Cartooned, City Slickers II: The
     Legend of Curly's Gold, The Flintstones, Spiderman
Decemb: Godzilla (American)
Winter: With Honors
1994  : Crusade, The Black Panther, Brutal Force, Clear and Present Danger,
     Ed Wood, Grumpy Old Men, Interview with The Vampire, The Lawnmowerman
     2, The Mask, Sinbad Tales, Tremors II

- -1995-
1995  : Pocahontas (animated)

- -1995-2000-: Star Wars I, Star Wars II, Star Wars III

Here's a little key for the following section:
Done  - completed films that as of yet have no release dates.
Filmin- films that are casting or in pre-prod., production, or post-prod.
     that have no release dates.
Plannd- films that are currently planned or in development.
??????- this is the catch-all group where I put films that I have no
     confirmation on whether it is even planned or not.

Done  : Arizona Dream, Barcelona, Blue Sky, Golden Gate, Mr. Wonderful, The
     New Age, Ruby in Paradise, Tales From the Darkside: The Movie 2, There
     Goes My Baby, Young Americans
Filmin:  Don't Do It, Geronimo, Highlander II(redo), Little Buddha,
     Monolith, Silly Hillbillies on Mars(animated)
Plannd: The Air Up There, The American, Biker Mice from Mars(animated),
     Black Cat Bone: The Return of Huckleberry Finn, Blankman, Blondie,
     Casper: the Friendly Ghost, Concrete, A Connecticut Yankee in King
     Arthur's Court, The Count of Monte Cristo(remake), The Creature From
     the Black Lagoon(remake), Creepshow 3, The Client, Dolores Claiborne,
     The Demolished Man, Dinotopia, Eight Seconds: The Lane Frost Story,
     Fantasia Continued, Flaming Carrot, The Fly III, Forbidden
     Planet(remake), Forbidden Planet(sequel to remake), Foundation,
     Getting Even with Dad, The Ghost and Mrs. Muir(remake), The Good
     Doctor, The Green Hornet, Guns and Roses, Harlot's Ghost, The Hidden
     II, Hill Street Blues:The Movie, Honey West, The Invisible
     Man(remake), I Was a Teenage Werewolf(remake),The List of Seven, The
     Mangler, The Man in the Iron Mask(remake), Mary Reilly(A version of
     Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde), Maverick, The Men in Black, Mother Night,
     Naked Gun 4, Natural Born Killers, Nuclear Family, Outlaws,
     Pagemaster, Paradise Junction, The Phantom, (The Philadelphia
     Experiment sequel), Plastic Man, The Postman, A Princess of Mars,
     Private Lessons, Puff the Magic Dragon(Animated remake), Reality
     Bites, The Revenge of the Old Queen(2nd sequel to Rocky Horror),
     Richie Rich, The Saint, The Shadow, Stars My Destination, The Stowaway
     to Mars, Stranger in a Strange Land, The Talisman, The Texas Rangers,
     Thinner, Time Cop, Trancers IV(Video), Trancers V(Video), The Vampire
     Lestat, War of the Worlds(animated), Wyatt Earp, Zone of Silence
??????: 20 Bucks, 30 Wishes, 800 Leagues Down the Amazon, The Adventures of
     Fartman, "Angie, I Says", Anything But Love, The Apostle, Auntie Mame,
     Badmen, Barefoot Gen, Beauty, Billie's Song, Blue Chip, Body Shot, The
     Brady Bunch, Coach, Company of Angels, The Cool Surface, Cop Gives
     Waitress $2 Million Tip, The Crossing Guard, Cruel and Unusual, Damon,
     D'Artagnan, Davy Crockett, Day of Atonement, Dead Reckoning, Dear
     Rosie, Deathstalker V, The Defective Detective, Desperation Angel,
     Dial M for Monster, The Enchanted Cottage(remake), Evening Star,
     Faithful, Family Prayers, Fences, First Knight, Flash Gordon(remake),
     Fly by Night, Forty Thieves, Gang Land, The Gerry Conlon Story, Glass
     Shadows, "Good Dog, Carl", Hamlet(a pig, not Shakespeare), Heart
     Mountain, Higgins and Beech, "High Times, Hard Times", House Party
     III, The Hunting Club, Hunting the Devil, I Love Trouble, In a Country
     of Mothers, Into the Woods, Jack of Hearts, Jade, Joyride, Jungle
     Book(animatronic), Karate Kid IV, Kings in Disguise, The Lady Takes an
     Ace, Late Consequence:A Man and Two Women, Lightning in a Bottle,
     Lights Out, Little Big League, The Little Rascals: Our Gang, The Lost
     City, Love Affair, Major League II, A Married Man and a Virgin, The
     Mayor of Castro Street, Midnight Ride, Milk Money, The Mist, Mr.
     Magoo, The Munsters, The Music of Chance, Needles, The Neighbor,
     Organic Future, Outlaw, Paper Hearts, Phantom of the Opera (remake),
     The Picture of Dorian Gray(remake), Pinocchio(live-action), Prince
     Charming, Quiz Show, The Rainbow Warrior, Red Rock West, Return to
     Mystic Pizza, The Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The Secret of Roan and
     Inish, Shanghai 1920, Silent Tongues, Slaughter of the Innocents, Slay
     the Dreamer, Song of the Sea, Star Trek VII(???) (supposedly a script
     and name has yet to be decided on), Starwatcher, Stone Valley, Streat
     Fighter, Streetwise, Superman: The New Movie, Swan Lake, Tank Girl!,
     Terry and the Pirates, A Thief of Time, The Three Stooges, To Be an
     Outlaw, Tracker, Trouble Bound, The Vampire in Brooklyn, Vanished,
     Waterworld, Who Discovered Roger Rabbit?, The Wild Wild West, Without
     a Word, Yo Alice!, Younger & Younger

------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 23:15:17 GMT
From: splbndr@netcom.com (Ric Goldman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Parody of Jurassic Park

Can anyone substantiate the rumor that Mel Brooks had decided to do a
parody of Jurassic Park.  Supposedly it's call Hassidic Park and involves
what happens after some giant chickens get loose...

Thanks.

Ric

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 02:14:06 GMT
From: eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Parody of Jurassic Park

Ric Goldman <splbndr@netcom.com> wrote:
>Can anyone substantiate the rumor that Mel Brooks had decided to do a
>parody of Jurassic Park.  Supposedly it's call Hassidic Park and involves
>what happens after some giant chickens get loose...

I can't attest to it's veracity, but I'd pay to see it.

It sounds like a cross between Food of the Gods and Jurassic Park.  The
best part is that this is new ground for a Brooks Parody.  This could be a
send up to the rubber-suited monsters such as Gamera and Godzilla.

Curt

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 12:59:08 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

The remake of NIPON TANJO (THE THREE TREASURES) is going to be called
YAMATO TAKERU (YAMATO BECOMES FURIOUS). It is going to be written by Sho
Sanmura, the person who did the script for GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA.

Some trivia: The Japanese name of Rodan is Radon. Where did the name come
from? PteRAnoDON.

Odo, the shape shifter on STAR TREK: DEEP SPACE NINE, was named after the
island on which Godzilla first appears in GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 18:06:03 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA NEWS

I was told that Odo was named after the island on which Godzilla first
appears in GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS by the person who is doing the
GOJIRA VS BANI short.

He said he saw it in a recent issue of STARLOG. 

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 02:12:44 GMT
From: Steve.Green@its.csiro.au (Steve Green)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Whats happening with "Aliens vs Predators - The Hunt" ?

A friend of mine is very interested in knowing more about this movie.

Does anyone know when it's being released, who is in it, etc. ???

Steve Green

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 16:35:12 GMT
From: strauss@uncavx.unca.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: [Q]: Carnosaur

Any report yet, of Carnosaur?  The book just came out, with a blurb that
Roger Corman is director.

Bob Strauss
strauss@unca.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 22:15:17 GMT
From: JJONES@library.csf.edu ("JJONES")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander III

ENMORRIS@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu (V C Morrison) writes:
> Does anyone have any info about Highlander III?  Are they just going to
> ignore the second film and make believe it never happened?

   From what I've been able to gather in Starlog and other SF Fanzines, is
that they are going to redo Highlander II and release it on video a few
months before they do Highlander III and that Connor McLeod will again be
played by Chris Lambert. Sean Connery will not be returning according to
the report. But let's hope that the everything we know about the first film
is not invalidated again.
   They should keep the Magic part about the film but they should lose the
planet Zeist. Or if they do keep it at least make it something like
Valhalla or interdimensional "Heaven" that only the greatest Immortals can
achieve. We can only hope they can salvage the damage that has been done in
a similar manner to the series. The only reason they used Zeist in the
first place was to bring the Immortals back or to introduce new ones so
they could have a sequel but as I'm sure you'll agree there had to be a
better way.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 15:26:05 GMT
From: edgar@math.ohio-state.edu (Gerald Edgar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Moonbeam Productions (PREHISTERIA)

The first Moonbeam movie, PREHYSTERIA, is out on video.

Moonbeam says it will make fantasy movies "without the hard edge": I
suppose this means they are appropriate for families with children too
young for the likes of JURASSIC PARK.  They will go direct to video (not
released in theaters first).

PREHYSTERIA should appeal to kids.  It has these cute little miniature
dinosaurs, which have to be protected from the Bad Scientist.  Adults may
notice some gaps in the plot, and superficial acting.  But I imagine it is
a video that kids of the right age would play every day for weeks on end.
There is a half-hour featurette following the movie about how it was made
(models and puppets), hints on drawing dinosaurs, making models of
dinosaurs, and mentioning some dinosaur books with lots of pictures.

The 12-year old star of PREHYSTERIA is Austin O'Brien.  He later went on to
co-star with someone famous in the summer movie LAST ACTION HERO.

The next Moonbeam movie, REMOTE, is scheduled for release in September.
The preview made it look like a high-tech version of HOME ALONE.

Gerald A. Edgar
Department of Mathematics      
The Ohio State University
Columbus, OH 43210       
Internet: edgar@math.ohio-state.edu
Bitnet: EDGAR@OHSTPY

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 16:33:09 GMT
From: strauss@uncavx.unca.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet, etc.

For a real space treat, see "Destination Moon" from 1950. A very mature
look at lunar exploration, done when most films were "bug" films. But the
funniest part, is when the funders are shown a "motivational film" - a
Woody Woodpecker cartoon! (Shades of Jurassic Park!), and the Texan says
he'll be laughed out of his state if he funds space travel.

Bob Strauss

------------------------------

Date: 6 Aug 93 18:54:44 GMT
From: dhouston@bio.ri.ccf.org (Dale Houston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet, etc.

'Destination Moon' is based on a based on a Heinlein book.

Dale Houston
dhouston@bio.ri.ccf.org

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 22:22:00 GMT
From: dave@gergo.tamu.edu (Dave Martin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek 7

robs@eskimo.com (Rob Schultz) writes:
>Iarla Kilbane-Dawe (iarla@atm.ch.cam.ac.uk) wrote:
>> What's this about there being a Trek 7? Anyone know anything?
> 
>Well, there are plans for a Trek/NewGeneration cross over movie.  I
>imagine this is the critter in question.

The rumor (with some factual info) as it stands currently is that, two
weeks after filming ends on the seventh (and final) season of Star Trek:
The Next Generation (in April 1994), filming will begin for what is
currently being called "Star Trek: The Next Generation - The Movie" (this
is the working title and almost certainly will be changed when released,
but almost certainly NOT to Star Trek VII).

There are apparently two scripts being fleshed out for consideration, one
which has members of the original Enterprise involved in some way and a
second that, while not containing any original characters in first draft,
may be modified easily to add some of them in a non-plot-oriented way.

Of course, most all of this is rumor (only a few bits are from comments by
Pillar/Berman in interviews, including one in TV Guide), so take it with a
block of salt.

Dave Martin
Geochemical & Environmental Research Group
Texas A&M
DAVE@GERGA.TAMU.EDU
DBM@AOL.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 01:41:57 GMT
From: mirth@maple.circa.ufl.edu (NAME)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Trek 7 rumors

A friend of mine who is usually right about anything involving Star Trek
told me that this season of Next Generation would end with the Enterprise
blowing up, and that's how Trek 7 opens up.  Anyone hear anything about
this?

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	      Miscellaneous - Prisoners of Gravity (4 msgs) &
                              Flying Saucers (2 msgs) &
                              Cross-Species Adoption (5 msgs) &
                              Dyson Spheres (5 msgs) & Pseudonyms & 
                              Dystopian Futures & 
                              Vampires and/or Lycanthropy & 
                              Super-Beings in Society

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 01:15:51 GMT
From: pejanes@io.org (Peter Janes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Bradbury's "Fahrenheit 451" opera/rock opera?

Sorry if this has been discussed to death - if so, I haven't seen it...

About six months ago, I was watching an episode of TVOntario's "Prisoners
of Gravity" focusing on Ray Bradbury.  During the program, Commander Rick
(Rick Green) mentioned that "Fahrenheit 451" had been adapted into both an
opera and a rock opera, and that they would be performed sometime this
year.

That's the first (and last) I've heard about it.

Does anyone have any additional information on this?  Has anyone else even
heard of such a thing?

Also, does anyone out there watch PoG?  I like it, partly because I'm a
Rick Green (formerly of the comedy troupe The Frantics) fan, partly because
it's got an interesting perspective (it's a "pirate broadcast" from an
advanced satellite in orbit around Earth), but mostly because it's a good
SF program (a show _about_ SF, not one that _is_ SF 8^).

Hope someone out there can help....

Peter Edward Janes
pejanes@descartes.uwaterloo.ca

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 07:08:46 GMT
From: thespian@access.digex.net (Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bradbury's "Fahrenheit 451" opera/rock opera?

pejanes@io.org (Peter Janes) writes:
>Also, does anyone out there watch PoG?  I like it, partly because I'm a
>Rick Green (formerly of the comedy troupe The Frantics) fan, partly
>because it's got an interesting perspective (it's a "pirate broadcast"
>from an advanced satellite in orbit around Earth), but mostly because it's
>a good SF program (a show _about_ SF, not one that _is_ SF 8^).
 
I watched it regularly while I was still in Canada, but I haven't seen it
anywhere down here (here being Maryland outside of Washington.  If anyone
can correct me on this and give me pointers, I would be grateful).
 
Did anyone out there tape the installment on "Fans"? (July 11, I think, but
I've misplaced my schedule...)  I would love to get a copy of that...I
believe Ellison was supposed to be on it, and he's always so much fun when
he discusses his fans...

Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines
thespian@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 18:31:11 GMT
From: jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bradbury's "Fahrenheit 451" opera/rock opera?

pejanes@io.org (Peter Janes) writes:
>Also, does anyone out there watch PoG?  I like it, partly because I'm a
>Rick Green (formerly of the comedy troupe The Frantics) fan, partly
>because it's got an interesting perspective (it's a "pirate broadcast"
>from an advanced satellite in orbit around Earth), but mostly because it's
>a good SF program (a show _about_ SF, not one that _is_ SF 8^).

YES! YES! YES!

PoG is a great show, though it does have a few shortcomings.  The format is
quite unusual, and when I was living in shared accomodations (ah, the joys
of being a student!) I dreaded having people come in while the show was on,
since they invariably thought it was stupid.  (Classic case of not looking
past the form to the content...)

I don't know where else I could get all these interesting interviews.
Interviews of SF authors are rare enough (e.g. newspaper Book section
plugging a new book) but when an intelligent fan is asking the questions..
well, I've never seen it before.

Rick does a fairly balanced job of discussing SF, comics, etc., although
some of his prejudices do show though, most notably his dislike for the
kind of "military/right wing/conservative" SF such as Pournelle writes.  He
was pretty unkind in his review of Fallen Angles, not informing the
audience of its less-than-serious intent.  He favours more politically
correct SF, I guess.

I love the summer repeats Mon-Thu; I just wish they were on a little
earlier in the evening...

Jeffrey Robertson
jeffr@bnr.ca

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 22:39:56 GMT
From: sjgreen@cs.toronto.edu (Steve Green)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bradbury's "Fahrenheit 451" opera/rock opera?

jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson) writes:
>pejanes@io.org (Peter Janes) writes:
>>Also, does anyone out there watch PoG?  I like it, partly because I'm a
>>Rick Green (formerly of the comedy troupe The Frantics) fan, partly
>>because it's got an interesting perspective (it's a "pirate broadcast"
>>from an advanced satellite in orbit around Earth), but mostly because
>>it's a good SF program (a show _about_ SF, not one that _is_ SF 8^).
>
>PoG is a great show, though it does have a few shortcomings.  The format
>is quite unusual, and when I was living in shared accomodations (ah, the
>joys of being a student!) I dreaded having people come in while the show
>was on, since they invariably thought it was stupid.  (Classic case of not
>looking past the form to the content...)

My former roommate always referred to it as "the nerd show", of course I
introduced him to some good SF and he started to enjoy it, but we still
call it that.

>Rick does a fairly balanced job of discussing SF, comics, etc., although
>some of his prejudices do show though, most notably his dislike for the
>kind of "military/right wing/conservative" SF such as Pournelle writes.
>He was pretty unkind in his review of Fallen Angles, not informing the
>audience of its less-than-serious intent.  He favours more politically
>correct SF, I guess.

I've also seen him roll his eyes at some of the things that Greg Benford
has said.  I think Benford was one of my favourite guests.  Most of the
footage of him in the room with the cabinets behind him was done (I think)
when he was in Canada in the fall of 1990, where he was giving the Hagey
lectures at the University of Waterloo.

Steve Green
sjgreen@cs.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 07:32:27 GMT
From: MNHCC@cunyvm.bitnet (Marty Helgesen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: flying saucers

Off the top of my head, the flying saucer craze started in 1947 when
someone named Kenneth Arnold claimed to have seen them while flying a small
plane over Washington or Oregon.  Some people then dug out earlier accounts
of strange lights in the sky, etc. and said they, too, were flying saucers,
but prior to 1947 those earlier accounts had just been regarded as accounts
of strange lights in the sky, not space visitors.

Shortly after the first saucer reports some people started making contact
reports.  One of the prominent "I talked with space people" writers was
George Adamski.  Some years later I was listening to the Long John Nebel
radio program.  (Long John had a late night talk show in New York before
talk shows took phone calls.  At one time he had a Western Union printer in
his studio so listeners could call Western Union and send telegrams to him
and his guests. I think an engineer working his show invented the
tape-delay so they could take phone calls.  Long John had a lot of guests
who were into flying saucers and other fringe areas.  He also had Lester
del Rey as one of his regular guests.)  This particular night he had Ray
Palmer and Richard Shaver as guests by telephone.  Palmer mentioned that
when he was editing _Amazing Stories_ in 1940 (?) he received a story from
George Adamski in which a rocket ship landed on Earth and Jesus Christ got
out and delivered a message of peace, etc.  Palmer rejected the story.  The
space aliens in Adamski's later saucer contact books had the same message.
I never heard any further mention of this revelation, but several years
later I was talking with a fan who has an interest in Fortean and other
strange phenomena, including UFOs, and told him about it.  He said it was
well known in saucer circles.

Marty Helgesen
Bitnet: mnhcc@cunyvm
Internet: mnhcc@cunyvm.cuny.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 12:14:57 GMT
From: csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk (S J Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: flying saucers

Marty Helgesen <MNHCC@CUNYVM.BITNET> writes:
>Off the top of my head, the flying saucer craze started in 1947 when
>someone named Kenneth Arnold claimed to have seen them while flying a
>small plane over Washington or Oregon.  Some people then dug out earlier
>accounts of strange lights in the sky, etc. and said they, too, were
>flying saucers, but prior to 1947 those earlier accounts had just been
>regarded as accounts of strange lights in the sky, not space visitors.

 Also off the top of my head, I believe it was Arnold himself who started
the 'flying saucers' phrase - he referred to them as looking like saucers
being skipped across the surface of a pond.

Stephen
csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 03:33:07 GMT
From: stuartf@sequent.com (Stuart Friedberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

Dan Goodman (dsg@staff.tc.umn.edu) writes:
> I'm looking for stories about humans raised as nonhumans, or nonhumans
> raised as humans.

"Home Going" by (I think) Frederick Pohl has one of these, but if I tell
you which, it would be a spoiler.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 18:48:05 GMT
From: jgravitz@mac.cc.macalstr.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

Also, a very old short story by Ray Bradbury called "the Homecoming" could
qualify since it is the story of a family of "humans" who are vampires,
witches, etc. who have a son who is entirely human and mortal.  It deals,
in a sense with the child's fears on dying (since none of his family
members have ever done so).  The story has been included in a few different
anthologies.
   It's worth trying to find.

Jen

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 20:48:01 GMT
From: polowin@chem.queensu.ca (Joel Polowin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

jgravitz@mac.cc.macalstr.edu writes:
>Also, a very old short story by Ray Bradbury called "the Homecoming" could
>qualify since it is the story of a family of "humans" who are vampires,
>witches, etc. who have a son who is entirely human and mortal.  It deals,
>in a sense with the child's fears on dying (since none of his family
>members have ever done so).  The story has been included in a few
>different anthologies.

A related story is "The Accountant", by Sheckley (?), which I read in
_Tomorrow's Children_ (edited by Asimov).  Little boy growing up in a
family of witches, who can't keep his mind on his magical schoolwork
because he'd really rather spend his life doing accounting.  It was short
but cute.

Joel
polowin@silicon.chem.queensu.ca
polowin@chem.queensu.ca
polowinj@qucdn.queensu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 19:06:25 GMT
From: steinly@topaz.ucsc.edu (Steinn Sigurdsson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: cross-species adoption

dant@techbook.techbook.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>In Guards!, Guards! by Terry Pratchett, Carrot was raised by dwarves.  

Well in that case throw "The Broken Sword" by Anderson in, but somehow I
don't think this is the kind of stuff being asked for.

Steinn Sigurdsson
Lick Observatory
steinly@lick.ucsc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 00:13:31 GMT
From: poc@usb.ve (Patrick O'Callaghan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cross-species adoption

Sparky writes:
>   I remember reading a book a while ago about humans broadcasting their
> genetic code which was picked up by an alien race in another galaxy who
> then genetically engineered man. Afraid I can't remember the title or
> author though, I vaguely recollect it may have been called Genesis with a
> sequel called Second Genesis.

And the ancient fifties novel by Fred Hoyle "A For Andromeda" in which the
reverse happens. Coded signals from the Andromeda nebula turn out to be
instructions to build a giant computer. The computer proceeds to fabricate
a human in a vat (a nice-looking female human :-) I forget what happens
next. The BBC did it as a series in the sixties.

Patrick O'Callaghan			
Departamento de Computacion
Universidad Simon Bolivar 	
Apartado de Correos 89000	
Caracas, Venezuela		
poc@usb.ve

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 12:40:43 GMT
From: X67107@vm.biu.ac.il
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dyson Spheres ?

I am writing some SF these days, and would like to know of any titles (and
other info) about Dyson Spheres. These structures are built round stars in
order to utilize all the energy that is emitted from the stars.

A ringworld has a great area and thus great living space, a sphere far more
of both.

Oren Bochman
X67107@barilvm.biu.ac.il

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 21:18:00 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dyson Spheres ?

X67107@vm.biu.ac.il writes:
>I am writing some SF these days, and would like to know of any titles (and
>other info) about Dyson Spheres. These structures are built round stars in
>order to utilize all the energy that is emitted from the stars.
>
>A ringworld has a great area and thus great living space, a sphere far
>more of both.

Only ones I can think of right now are Bob Shaw's 'Orbitsville' series and
a trilogy by Frederik Pohl & Jack Williamson, of which the first volume is
called _Farthest Star_.

Of course, there's also Larry Niven's classic essay 'Bigger Than Worlds' in
_All the Myriad Ways_.  I think it was reprinted in either _Playgrounds of
the Mind_ or _N-Space_.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 07:02:31 GMT
From: dcarson@access.digex.net (Dana Carson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dyson Spheres ?

  _Spinneret_ by Timothy Zahn has a Dyson sphere in it, but it isn't the
center of the story.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 18:26:38 GMT
From: jazz@hal.com (Jason Zions)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dyson Spheres ?

James White's _Federation_World_ centers around a full-out Dyson Sphere,
but primarily around the culture that runs it and two newly-recruited
members of the crew (as opposed to citizens).

White is better known for his "Sector General" stories. I found FW very
enjoyable; the story is told in connected vignettes, playing to the
author's strength in shorter lengths, but the framing world is rich and
capable of supporting a nearly infinite variety of stuff. I haven't seen
anything else set in that universe, sad to say; I find it more intriguing
than the SG world.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 18:07:17 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dyson Spheres ?

Whoops, thought of another one.  Iain M. Banks' 'Culture' series (_Consider
Phlebas_, _The Player of Games_, _Use of Weapons_ and _The State of the
Art_) contains a number of macroscopic artifacts of this general kind,
mostly off-stage, but goes into detail on a smallish ringworld in _Consider
Phlebas_.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 12:29:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Pseudonyms

One of the best uses of a pseudonym was the bio written for Spider Robinson
in the MagiCon program book.  A paragraph after I asked myself 'who is this
guy?' revealed the bio was actually an autobio.

Irene Harrison
IRH@UTRC.UTC.COM

------------------------------

Date: Wed, 11 Aug 93 19:04:00 +0000
From: ga921008@mcis.messiah.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dystopia:On the Beach

On the subject of dystopian futures, I remember reading a novel called _On
the Beach_ by (I believe) Nevil Shute (sp?).  I think this was made into a
movie, but I haven't seen it.  The novel deals with the survivors of a
nuclear war.

Another "postwar" story is _Warday_, by Whitley Strieber and James Kunetka;
very different in tone than _On the Beach_, but also good.

I don't know if you want to consider post-holocaust novels and movies in
the "dystopian" category; perhaps it depends on _how_ the war came about,
or what society is like after the war.  Anyway, there are REAMS of paper
works about nuclear war and its consequences, both fiction and nonfiction;
there are also some movies, but I'm not sure how many.

(Does anyone else remember the hullabaloo about _The Day After_, a
made-for-TV movie of several years back about (guess what!)?)

Greg Aist

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 04:41:30 GMT
From: uzogg@mcl.ucsb.edu (Kevin Galinsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Could anyone please e-mail me any suggestions for anything about vampires
and/or lycanthropy.  They may be fiction or nonfiction.  Any help would be
greatly appreciated.  Thanks in advance.

Kevin Gallinsky
uzogg@mcl.mcl.ucsb.edu
kevin@crseo.ucsb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 20:45:01 GMT
From: mcapron@wbst845e.xerox.com (Mike Capron)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

Let's assume that some segment of the population suddenly develops super
powers on the level of the X-Men (real super powers [not smart athletes
like Batman] but focused/limited powers [not like Superman]).  Would said
individuals really put on costumes to protect their anonymity?  Would they
go about their normal lives, possibly modified - as in very strong people
doing construction work?

I'm intentionally stating this very broadly.  You could answer assuming
that people start being born that way.  You could also assume that a bunch
get "zapped" as in a number of recent comic universes.

What would society *really* look like under these scenarios?

Thanks in advance.

Mike Capron
mcapron@wbst845e.xerox.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Anderson (2 msgs) & Barnes (5 msgs) &
                       Blish & Brin & Eddings & Gibson & Holt

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 20:15:15 GMT
From: SELIGMAN@fnalv.fnal.gov ("Bill Seligman. 'Never forget!'")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

Leigh Ann Melloy (alix@iastate.edu) writes:
>The only Anderson works I've read are the first three books in the 'King
>of Ys' series, co-written with Karen Anderson (his wife?): Roma Mater,
>Gallicenae, and Dahut.  My question is two fold:
>
>Are his solo efforts any better?  Although I thoroughly enjoyed the
>premise of the series, by the time the third book finished, I was a little
>frustrated.
                               
I've generally enjoyed any Poul Anderson that I've read, but no titles
spring immediately to mind.  Try "Three Hearts and Three Lions," which I
think of as "classic" Anderson.

>Secondly, being the sucker for punishment I am, I was wondering if anyone
>out there has /read/ the fourth book (who's name escapes me).  I've never
>seen anything but the first three in the bookstores, and 'Dahut' is almost
>always on the shelves (though I think it was the worst of the three :).

The fourth book is "The Dog and the Wolf."  I think that the "King of Ys"
tetralogy is best multi-volume fantasy written in the 1980's (given that
Donaldson starting Convenant in the 70's) and so my opinion is biased, but
I recommend all four books in the series.  However, the story doesn't get
any "happier" in the fourth book; if you were "frustrated" by inevitability
of the fate of Ys in the third book, you probably won't enjoy the fourth.

Bill Seligman

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 02:12:49 GMT
From: pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 'King of Ys' series

alix@iastate.edu (L.A. Melloy) writes:
>Are his solo efforts any better?  Although I thorougly enjoyed the premise
>of the series, by the time the third book finished, I was a little
>frustrated.

Anderson is very good when he's good but okay to "frustrating" when he
isn't. Since he's been writing since around 1950, though, chances are he's
written more good books than L. Ron Hubbard has written bad ones (if the
latest ones coming out were written by him).

Over the years his style has changed _and_ he will address vastly different
themes. If you'll tell me what sort of stuff you like now I can probably
point you at something he wrote that you'll like.

I haven't read the Ys books yet, though.

>Secondly, being the sucker for punishment I am, I was wondering if anyone
>out there has /read/ the fourth book (who's name escapes me).  I've never
>seen anything but the first three in the bookstores, and 'Dahut' is almost
>always on the shelves (thought I think it was the worst of the three :).

I've noticed that about series. I've been looking for the second Mri book
of Cherryh's in new and used book stores for a while, but I can only find
the other two.

|pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 14:44:52 GMT
From: jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes

jmc@cs.Stanford.EDU writes:
>Imagine how much worse than the situation depicted by John Barnes would be
>a situation in which there was telepathy.  Then parents and teachers and
>other authorities would be able to monitor children's thoughts and
>"correct them".  None of the science fiction I have read that included
>telepathy have mentioned this possibility, although some, e.g. Asimov,
>have postulated a mutant that can control the thoughts of potential
>opposition leaders.

   If telepathy's occurrence in the population isn't delayed (if, for
example, telepathy isn't something that happens to you at puberty, like
zits) the kids are going to be able to read the parent's minds.  If the
incidence of conflict between internal life and public behavior is as large
in the hypothetical telepathic society as it is in ours, there could some
undermining of parental authority.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 21:30:56 GMT
From: jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes

C_Douglas_BAKER@umail.umd.edu writes:
>Finding out her life has been closely scripted whereby seemingly free
>choices were really genetically and psychologically predetermined does
>little to deter the teenage protagonist, Melpomene.  Unfortunately Barnes
>does not use this strong character to question the cleverly inconspicuous
>totalitarian nature of the society he creates.  Instead, Melpomene goes
>about her daily routines and the eventual climax has more to do with the
>unbreechable generation gap than it does with the social control exercised
>by her parent's generation.

[...]

>It's odd the lack of attention Barnes devotes toward the worst invasions
>of human dignity perpetrated by his characters.  The children are
>genetically engineered with certain abilities and are psychologically
>manipulated to respond certain ways to stimuli.  Yet little discussion of
>the moral or social implications of genetic engineering ensues.
>Melpomene's father rationalizes the actions of his generation as being
>necessary for the survival of humans and the children of the "Flying
>Dutchmen", seeing himself as a benevolent guardian of their future.  The
>normative questions opened by this rationalization remains unexplored.

>_Orbital Resonance_ explores one possible social consequence of permanent
>human inhabitation of space in necessarily closed environments like space
>stations.  The lack of depth in this exploration makes __Orbital
>Resonance__ less than satisfying.

I don't think that it was that minor a part of the book.  Melpomene is
profoundly upset when she discovers what's been done to her, and also
learns that she's been treated differently from the other children.  In
fact, she's one of the few people on the station who will be allowed to be
free.

It's a nasty piece of political philosophy, but that's what SF is for - to
show the unpleasant alternatives.  I don't know whether Barnes himself
believes it and it doesn't matter.  He could have set this parable about
the need for discipline and order on board a 19th century naval ship, or in
Puritan New England, but it works well as SF.

Anyway, there are lots of other nice things in the novel, such as the
zero-g sports and the inter-kid relationships.  As other people have noted,
it's the stuff Heinlein used to write before he became odd.

John Redford
jredford@bbn.com
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Date: 13 Aug 93 01:42:33 GMT
From: erjablo@tang.ccr-p.ida.org (Eric R. Jablow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes

It seemed to me that Orbital Resonance was really an attempt to update
_Rite of Passage_, by Alexei Panshin.  You have the same sort of viewpoint
characters, an upcoming adulthood test (though less violent), and a
sporting event, complete with fight.  In RoP, Mia Havero indicates that her
future has been planned so that she will have at least one child with
Jimmy; planning the future with eugenics rather than psychological
programming.  The styles seemed similar, and so did the family dynamics.

Am I crazy?

Eric Jablow
IDA Center for Communications Research
Princeton, New Jersey

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 02:08:33 GMT
From: erjablo@tang.ccr-p.ida.org (Eric R. Jablow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes   Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

jmc@SAIL.Stanford.EDU (John McCarthy) writes:
>Imagine how much worse than the situation depicted by John Barnes would be
>a situation in which there was telepathy.  Then parents and teachers and
>other authorities would be able to monitor children's thoughts and
>"correct them".  None of the science fiction I have read that included
>telepathy have mentioned this possibility, although some, e.g. Asimov,
>have postulated a mutant that can control the thoughts of potential
>opposition leaders.

I don't understand why you are making this particular point.  Why do you
need telepathy?  The parents have recording devices, psychotropic drugs,
cameras, and school.  They can find out exactly what the children are
thinking.  The kids have computer hackers, and can find out exactly what
their parents are thinking.  I don't see much difference here.

Eric Jablow
IDA Center for Communications Research
Princeton, New Jersey

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 02:53:46 GMT
From: jmc@sail.stanford.edu (John McCarthy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ORBITAL RESONANCE by John Barnes

You are mistaken that parents can tell what children are thinking when the
children are above the age of two.  Every now and then I used to ask my son
what he was thinking about.  After the age of two or so, the answer would
be quite different from anything I could have inferred from his behavior.
Once children learn what is not approved, they quickly learn to keep
disapproved thoughts to themselves.

John McCarthy
Computer Science Department
Stanford, CA 94305

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 11:27:50 GMT
From: daveb@harlqn.co.uk (Dave Berry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: James Blish

jim@legato.ecology.uga.edu (James P. H. Fuller) writes:
>     Possibly worth mentioning: these three were accompanied by another
>book, _Doctor Mirabilis_, a straight medieval historical novel about
>Roger Bacon.  Blish said he considered these together as, not exactly a
>"four-volume trilogy," but definitely a connected set in the sense that
>they all dealt with a closely related group of themes which I might
>summarize as the moral effects of the desire for different sorts of
>knowledge.

Collectively they're called the "After Such Knowledge" trilogy (with Black
Easter and The Day After Judgement" counting as a single work).  I think
Blish described the theme of these books as the moral effects of the quest
for *secular* knowledge.  But I may be wrong.

>I give _DM_ a **** but note that I am roughly one * higher than Mr. Z. on
>both _Black Easter_ and _Day After Judgement_.

I second the recommendation of Doctor Mirabilis.

Dave Berry
Harlequin Ltd.
Barrington Hall
Cambridge, CB2 5RG, UK.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 14:55:35 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brin and Sappho

On page 336 of David Brin's science fiction novel Glory Season_, the
heroine (a resident of a far-future human colony which is 60% clone female,
20% ordinary female, and 20% male), reads the following in an "old book of
poems":

Have I been called?  What is the aim
Of thy great heart?  Who is to be
Bought by thy passion?  Sappho, name
Thine enemy!

For whoso flies thee now shall soon pursue;
Who spurns thy gifts shall give anon;
And whoso loves thee noe, whate'er she do,
Shall love thee yet, and soon.

My wife, a graduate student in classics, identified this as part of Sappho
#1 (as numbered in her textbook, Campbell's _Greek Lyric Poetry_), which
she's read only in Greek.  There's nothing in the acknowledgements or front
pages of _Glory Season_ acknowledging a translator.

1. Anyone recognize the translation?

2. What's the protocol on acknowledging a translation of a classic (and/or
classical) work?  My wife's theory is that since it's not acknowledged, the
translation is Brin's.  (Does anyone know whether he reads ancient Greek?)
I would guess from the English usage that it's a well-known old (and hence
public-domain) translation, and that Sappho's name appearing in the text
was thought by Brin to be enough of a clue to the author.  Certainly you
wouldn't acknowledge a well-known piece of Shakespeare in the same context,
maybe Brin just thinks Sappho ought to be as well-known even if she isn't.

Dave MB

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 22:12:01 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Eddings: The Shining Ones (SPOILERS)

SPOILERS follow!  Spoilers Spoilers Spoilers!

In this sequel to "Domes of Fire", the party travels through several
previously-unvisited countries that appear on the map.  The travels are
characterized by a great deal of good-natured bickering in which most of
the characters seem to make the same kinds of wise-cracks over and over
again.  A number of revelations are revealed in the course of this book.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 13 Aug 93 03:22:08 GMT
From: lortieb@daisy.siue.edu (Bret Lortie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gibson (VIRTUAL LIGHT thread)

Let's see if I can do this right.  I've been lurking on this and two other
lists for a few weeks now, waiting for the right moment to jump in.  Not
only am I new to sflovers (which seems to operate differently than other
lists), but I am also a neophyte to listservs and the internet.
 
But with Gibson popping up, I can't help but respond to the following
statement written by Michael Fragassim (fragass@nickel.ucs.indiana.edu) in
the VIRTUAL LIGHT commentary:
 
>Sociologically, all of Gibson's works, and most of the cp books, seem to
>be similar, and this sociological (and econ/poli/relig etc.) backdrop for
>the books is what, to me, reflects a not-too-distant or already present
>situation.  But tech-wise, a lot of this won't come to pass ... for a
>while.
> 
>Dissention, anyone?
 
Not that the statement is that far off, except that, for me, Gibson's
technological stuff works more as metaphor than anything else.  It is
symbolic of what could become reality, and more importantly, what we as
humans are becoming as a result of our interaction (and subservience) to
technology.  But tech-wise, much of Gibson's technology currently exists,
but because of economic, political, or social factors, the technologies
have not been utilized, implemented, or completed.
 
Take for example private space colonies.  Between us and the Russians
(former Soviets) we know HOW to build a space colony and put women and men
into it for extended periods of time.  What we don't know how to do is pay
for such a project.  And World War III?  As far as I know we still have
hundreds (?) of missiles still buried, China is still armed to the teeth,
and god knows how many nukes are floating around in smaller countries.
 
What about net-wide implementation of same visual virtual reality?  The
pieces seem to exist now.  For example, even though the internet isn't at
all visual, we do exist here by mutual consent adhering to a set of
conventions, or rules. What about the power pc project?  Soon we could have
a single graphic user interface through which all pcs, macs, etc. are
accessed.  Right now there are PRINCIPALLY (no offense of Amiga users,
please) only two interfaces, the finder and windows, which don't look that
much different.  A step or two in the right (or wrong) direction, mixed
with some virtual reality, and you have a same visual virtual cyberspace
reality.
 
As far as vat grown humans and direct interface with the human brain, these
technologies do seem far off.  But if you watch the frontiers of genetic
engineering closely you'll realize that we're close to unlocking things
only dreamed of a decade ago.  Personally, I see it as a Pandora's box, but
then I'm just a grad student.
 
Well, you asked for dissent, and having just re-read the sprawl trilogy I
felt compelled to respond.

Bret Lortie
lortieb@daisy.siue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 23:20:00 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: FLYING DUTCH by Tom Holt

			 FLYING DUTCH by Tom Holt
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   First it was the Ring of the Niebelung in EXPECTING SOMEONE TALLER.
Then it was BEOWULF in WHO'S AFRAID OF BEOWULF?  And now Tom Holt is busy
looking at what the Flying Dutchman would REALLY be like.

   Holt's humor relies largely on the matter-of-fact tone he adopts,
whether he's talking about bores ("Such was Paul's skill at grabbing the
attention of the viewer that if he told you your ears were on fire you'd be
so bored with the topic you wouldn't bother putting them out") or world
order ("So if we have third world poverty and nuclear weapons and East-West
hostility and economic depressions, but all brought about by means of the
democratic process, then that's all right, but if just one man is
responsible, then it's tyranny.  Sorry, I never did history at school, I
don't understand these things").

   I have only one minor quibble - the arithmetic on page 177 was done on a
calculator that introduced a round-off error.  But counter-balancing this
is the fact that Holt mentions my old home town of Chicopee Falls,
Massachusetts (though there is, of course, no University of Chicopee
Falls).  I enjoyed FLYING DUTCH better than WHO'S AFRAID OF BEOWULF? and as
much as EXPECTING SOMEONE TALLER - which I loved.  To anyone looking for a
very funny book, I highly recommend FLYING DUTCH.

Title:      Flying Dutch
Author:     Tom Holt
City:       New York
Date:       June 1993
Publisher:  Ace
Comments:   paperback, US$4.50 [1992]
Order Info: ISBN 0-441-24193-X
Pages:      252pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Godwin & Kress & Niven (7 msgs) & Zelazny,
                    Magazines - Tales of the Beanworld

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 04:06:56 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Tom Godwin

		       Belated Reviews:  Tom Godwin

I've been concentrating primarily on major authors and primarily on novels,
but Tom Godwin gets in largely on the strength of a single short story.
(Good as it must feel to produce a story that has a lasting impact, it must
be miserable to then keep writing for another quarter of a century without
ever living up to that one story.)  Aside from his stories, Godwin also
wrote three novels, two of which I enjoyed far out of proportion to their
literary merits.

"The Cold Equations" (****) is the story for which Tom Godwin is best
known.  It should be understood, at least in part, as a reaction to a
subgenre of 'problem' stories, which typically got solved by the
protagonist's pulling a scientific or technological rabbit out of a hat.
The day would be saved when the hero realized that energy could be stored
as angular momentum or that wheels don't have to be round (okay, so this
came later, sue me) or whatever else the plot required.  So Godwin wrote a
story in which there was no rabbit - just hard choices.

(A frequent complaint about the story is that the situation is highly
artificial - in particular, that spaceships are allowed unrealistically low
margins of error.  I don't see this as an interesting objection: Analogous
situations arise in the real world frequently enough.  The artificiality
just allows the writer to get to the meat of the short story without
getting bogged down in setting up the problem.)

It's a powerful story - a bit overwritten, but still worth seeking out, and
has been anthologized frequently.  (My own copies of the story are in
Asimov's "The Great SF Stories" of 1954 and in Dikty's "5 Tales from
Tomorrow", which consists of selections from "The Best Science Fiction
Stories and Novels: 1955".)

"Space Prison" (***) was Tom Godwin's first novel.  The three stars are a
compromise between four, for how much I enjoyed it, back when, and two, for
the plot holes I generally ignore and the writing that isn't equal to the
author's vision.  The space prison of the title is Ragnarok, a planet which
likely helped inspire Harrison's "Deathworld" a couple of years later - a
planet of high gravity, impossible temperature extremes, murderous
wildlife, and no usable resources.  The expedition that discovered it wrote
it off as uninhabitable after the sixth expedition member was killed.  It
is near Ragnarok that a colony mission is intercepted by enemies, and it is
on Ragnarok that about half the colonists are left to die.  Most do so in
short order.  The book covers the two-century history of this involuntary
colony, as it survives and finally adapts and thrives.

"The Space Barbarians" (**) is a sequel to "Space Prison".  The
interception of the colony ship was the opening shot in a war that is still
going on two centuries later, and which Earth is losing - until the
survivors of Ragnarok appear on the scene.  (The space technology is such
that their high-gravity adaptation is tactically decisive.)  At the start
of this book, three years have passed and the war that Earth spent two
centuries losing is over.  It can be hard to be grateful under such
circumstances, and when disaster strikes Ragnarok, the survivors find
themselves on their own.  I first encountered this space opera in my teens,
and enjoyed it more than "Space Prison", but it hasn't held up as well.

Paperback editions of "Space Prison" and "The Space Barbarians" show up
periodically in used book stores.  Godwin's third novel, "Beyond Another
Star" (*), is a disappointment.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 01:37:48 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Beggars in Spain

What do the strong owe the weak?  What do the rich owe the poor?  Are the
weak owed more if they are relatives than if they are strangers, if they
are members of your community than if they are not?  And, if so, can that
membership be revoked when it becomes inconvenient?

One of the key questions gets asked right near the beginning of Nancy
Kress's "Beggars in Spain", and gives the book its title:

    "You walk down a street in a poor country like Spain
   and you see a beggar.  Do you give him a dollar?"
    "Probably."
    "You see six beggars.  Do you give them all a dollar?"
    "Probably."
    "You would.  You see a hundred beggars..."

The "strong", or the "rich", in this book are the Sleepless: A genetic
manipulation to do away with the need for sleep has the side-effect of
producing exceptionally intelligent immortals.  As tradition would have it,
they are hated and resented almost from the start, and eventually most of
them withdraw to form a separate community.  Do they have any obligations
towards the ordinary run of humanity - the Sleepers?

It's a thought-provoking book - one of the best of the year.  Its main
weakness is that the plot is so subordinated to the philosophical question.
Virtually the identical book could have been written with Slans instead of
Sleepless, or with any of a hundred other plot devices - because the plot
devices aren't very important.  The plots and the characters serve
primarily to dramatize the debate.

    "...it's not possible to have both equality, which is just 
   another name for what you call community solidarity, and 
   individual excellence.  When individuals are free to become 
   anything at all, some will become geniuses and some will become
   resentful beggars.  Some will benefit themselves and their
   communities, and others will benefit no one and just loot
   whatever they can.  Equality disappears.  You can't have both
   equality and the freedom to pursue individual excellence."

Nice cover.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 12 Aug 93 13:01:30 GMT
From: s2225676@techst02.technion.ac.il (Sharon Katvan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Niven Universes

Being far from the source of all SciFi (or at least most of it) - the USA,
I find it hard to find books. Thus, I only managed to get a copy of "The
Flight of the Horse" of Niven a few days ago. Reading it, a question came
up - how many universes did Niven (on his OWN alone) create?

I know of these:

 * Known Space (with all its huge contents and history)
 * The 'State' Universe ('A World Out Of Time', 'The Smoke Ring' etc.)
 * The Draco's Cavarn Universe (Although it's a bit small, I agree...)
 * The (arrr...) United-Nations Universe (Svetz the time traveler)
 * The Warlock Universe (although it can be part of any other universe,
   being in the past) 

Are there any other universes Niven created? I mean universes that last
more than one story or book?

Sharon
s2225676@techst02.technion.ac.il

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 17:24:06 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

Sharon Katvan, s2225676@TECHST02.TECHNION.AC.IL writes:
>Are there any other universes Niven created? I mean universes that last
>more than one story or book?

Dream Park, with Steven Barnes:
   Dream Park
   The Fall of Anansi
   The Barsoom Project
   The California [Voodoo] Game *

* US Editions have the word Voodoo, UK editions of the hardback did not
(!?)

The Fall of Anansi is not related to the book Dream Park, but Barsoom
Project integrates them.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 17:09:11 GMT
From: Maja.Fajdiga@ijs.si (Andrea Maja Fajdiga)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

> - how many universes did Niven (on his OWN alone) create?
> I know of these:
> * Known Space (with all its huge contents and history)
> * The 'State' Universe ('A World Out Of Time', 'The Smoke Ring' etc.)
> * The Draco's Cavarn Universe (Although it's a bit small, I agree...)
> * The (arrr...) United-Nations Universe (Svetz the time traveler)
> * The Warlock Universe (although it can be part of any other universe,
>   being in the past) 
> 
> Are there any other universes Niven created? I mean universes that last
> more than one story or book?

Hmm, the "Gil the ARM" stories are technically early "Known Space", I
think, though they are quite different from the rest of them (no nonhumans
around yet, and they are good detective/sf pieces ;-) Then there are the
"displacement booth" stories, that IMHO do not fit in either "Known space"
or "State" universes (there are just a few of them, and they deal with
various consequences of introducing cheap teleportation devices) ...

Andrea Maja Fajdiga-Bulat
J.Stefan" Institute
Ljubljana, Slovenia
maja.fajdiga@ijs.si

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 17:36:50 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

s2225676@TECHST02.TECHNION.AC.IL writes:
>Are there any other universes Niven created? I mean universes that last
>more than one story or book?

The Leshy Circuit.  This consists of a few stories set in a slower-than
light universe where the few colonised planets have names derived from the
works of James Branch Cabell.  Stories include 'Passerby' and 'Night on
Mispek Moor'.  According to the bibliography in the back of _Tales of Known
Space_, 'The Fourth Profession' and 'Rammer' are also in this universe, but
I am aware of no internal evidence for this (and that would make it part of
the 'State' universe.

The 'Flash Crowd' universe, teleportation stories.  'Flash Crowd' is in
_The Flight of the Horse_, all the others are in _A Hole in Space_.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 20:17:16 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com writes:
>Dream Park, with Steven Barnes:
>   Dream Park
>   The Fall of Anansi
>   The Barsoom Project
>   The California [Voodoo] Game *

Hey, read the original post. It specifically asked for universes created by
Niven 'On his OWN alone'.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 03:35:26 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

Mike Scott <Mike@moose.demon.co.uk> wrote:
>The Leshy Circuit.  [...]
>
>According to the bibliography in the back of _Tales of Known Space_, 'The
>Fourth Profession' and 'Rammer' are also in this universe, but I am aware
>of no internal evidence for this (and that would make it part of the
>'State' universe.

Well, "Rammer" is clearly in the same universe as _Integral Trees_ and
_Smoke Ring_.

It seems like the unifying factors in these stories are

    A Big-brother like world government called "the State".
    (not in evidence in many stories)

    Some kind of mind-to-computer transferrance technology
    (Peerssa in aWooT, Sharls Davis Kendy in IT and SR)

    FTL travel is impossible  - hence you get people traveling
    about in ramscoops and light sails (didn't the aliens in
    _The Fourth Profession_ use a light sail?)

    The names of planets (e.g. "Mispek Moor") in the "Leshy Circuit".

    Aliens mentioned - Monks, Smithpeople, the alien in "Passerby"...

The common factors are perhaps not as obvious as Known space, but they are
there.  For instance, the Monks play an important role in "Fourth
Profession".  They are also mentioned in "Passerby", tying those two
together.  "Passerby" also mentions the "Leshy worlds", connecting it to
"Night on Mispek Moor".

I'm not familiar with any internal references linking the State-based
stories to the other Leshy stories, but it's probably there for anyone
motivated to go look for it.  But you may have to look carefully: it seems
that another common factor is that the common factors aren't too obvious in
many cases.  For instance, unless you're reading carefully, you'll
completely miss the reference to Monks and Leshy worlds in "Passerby".

There is one thing that doesn't seem to fit: "Rammer" supposedly takes
place in 2190.  While there's probably room for a ruthless "State" at the
background of other Leshy Circuit stories, "Rammer" also describes massive
sociological changes that are simply not in evidence in the other LW
stories.  I suppose the lifestyle in "Rammer" might only be expected of
criminals.  In any case, it'd be nice if Niven made the chronology and
background of these stories clearer.  

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 18:49:38 GMT
From: kers@hplb.hpl.hp.com (Chris Dollin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott) writes:
>The 'Flash Crowd' universe, teleportation stories.  'Flash Crowd' is in
>_The Flight of the Horse_, all the others are in _A Hole in Space_.

I always assumed that the flash-crowd stories (and the other teleport
stories) were set in early Known Space. Is there evidence that they're not?

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 19:46:59 GMT
From: nsmith@tms390.micro.ti.com (Neal Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews #18: Roger Zelazny

I always enjoy Dani's reviews, and this one was no exception.  I agree with
this review (which is why I'm not quoting anything), but was surprised to
find two books left off the list: _Doorways in the Sand_, and _RoadMarks_.
Perhaps they didn't fit in with the themes of the books that Dani reviewed,
as they aren't centered around mythological sources.  However, I would rate
them at least as high as (or higher than) _Jack of Shadows_, which is
rather poorer both in style and in ideas presented.  (Mind you, I liked
_Jack of Shadows_; I just think the the two above were better.)

I think _Doorways_ has a more believable protagonist than most of Zelazny's
works (while he has more education than many, it doesn't seem like he's the
superman of most of Z's works).  This really makes the story turns more
believable.

_RoadMarks_ I've always liked for the imagery that he's imbedded as the
base of the story.  Other time-travel stories (which this isn't, really, as
the time-travel isn't central to the main plot) may use an analogy of
time-travel to help explain the pseudo-science in the book; here, Zelazny
takes the analogy he wants of time travel, this image of the road with many
exits, and instead of using it as an explanation, uses it as a physical
device for the travel and leaves the explanation out.  Typical of Zelazny's
style, perhaps, but very original.

Of course, just my opinion, but you already knew that.

Neal Smith
nsmith@sassy.micro.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Aug 93 19:39:43 GMT
From: totb+@andrew.cmu.edu (Jeremy York)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tales of the Beanworld

The eleventh issue of an e-mail newsletter devoted to Larry Marder's Tales
of the Beanworld has issue has come out.  The newsletter is called
"Gunk'l'dunk", comes out irregularly, and is edited by Jeremy York
(jeremy@stat.cmu.edu, totb+@andrew.cmu.edu).  Please send e-mail if you'd
like to be added to the list of subscriber/contributers.

Tales of the Beanworld #20, the first issue in a couple of years, is due
out this month.  Take a Look-See!

So, what's the Beanworld all about, anyway?  Well, it's a black and white
comic that comes out irregularly, published by Eclipse Comics.  The artist
draws from influences that include American Indian art and mythos, Marcel
Duchamp, George Herriman (author of Krazy Kat), the Three Stooges, and his
own fertile imagination.

The comic is drawn very simply and evocatively (the intent is that the
ideas be more important than the pictures); the stories are strange without
being dark and cynical.  Reading Beanworld is not so much following a plot,
as watching a process unfold, and learning little pieces here and there
about how the process works.  In the author's words, "Beanworld is about
the affinity of life."

To illustrate, look at the starring character : the basic food chain of the
Beanworld.  It works like this: Gran'Ma'Pa provides a sprout-butt.  The
beans take the sprout-butt to the Hoi-Polloi Ring Herd and perform a
violent exchange that nets the beans a supply of chow; they leave the
sprout-butt as compensation.  The beans then dissolve the chow and soak in
it to gain their nourishment.  The Hoi-Polloi turn the sprout-butt into
more chow, which they use as currency in their endless gambling games.

The food chain is simple at first glance, but then you have to ask what the
Hoi-Polloi get in the exchange, what does Gran'Ma'Pa get out of this, and
just who ARE all these players?  The brief description also doesn't reveal
the balance of the system, and how it might respond to stress.  That is
what is explored in "Tales of the Beanworld".

If you'd like to check out the Beanworld, perhaps the best thing to do is
to hunt down a copy of the first trade paperback, which retails for $10-12.
It collects the first four issues of Beanworld.  A second trade paperback,
collecting #5 - #7, is also available.
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Today's Topics:

			Miscellaneous - Ansible 73

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 20:41:18 GMT
From: charlie@antipope.demon.co.uk (Charlie Stross)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ANSIBLE.73 (august 93)

Ansible 73
August 1993
From _Dave Langford_, 94 London Road, Reading, Berkshire, RG1 5AU. Fax
_0734 669914_. ISSN 0265-9816. _Ansible_ can be had by accosting the
editor, by making him rich, or for stamped addressed envelopes (1 per
copy).

[Disclaimer: Each issue of _Ansible_ is designed for exquisite DTP in
multiple fonts. This text dump looks awful. So it goes. All thanks to
_Charles Stross_ for net access! DRL]


+++ Night's Black Agents
   _Mike Bishop_ struggles to write something suitable on an _`I was an
American Spy!'_ movie postcard: `On a secret mission to your country last
year, I sifted through the trash of John Major and discovered via discarded
subscription labels that he regularly reads _Soldier of Fortune, Fortune,
The New Yorker,_ DC Comics' _Wasteland, The New Hampshire Waste Control
Digest, Watch Your Waist with Richard Simmons_ and other publications I am
too discreet to list on a postcard. / No one in your country will buy
_Count Geiger's Blues_. Are you responsible?'  _[Never-Ed.]_
   _John Brunner_, sad to say, is now sending out a depressed circular
about the poor state of his marriage with LiYi (`I asked whether she would
take #20,000 to go back to China....').
   _Pat Cadigan_, voice of moderation, supplies another soundbite: `Nobody
tells _me_ I can't puke on a few fans if I want to!'
   _Stephen Marley_ was bemused to discover, on the BY THE SAME AUTHOR page
of his _Mortal Mask_, that his novel about the Madonna is called _The Life
of the Virgin Marley_. [PB]
   _Colin Murray_, ace Orbit editor, responds to _A72_'s leaked comments on
the _Before the Sun Falls_ proofs: `It's a most unusual occurrence for
obsessive proofreaders who send slightly crazed four-page faxes to
publishers to admit to such personality defects in print, even in such
august and highbrow publications as _Ansible_. Since Paul Barnett has
courageously chosen to come out of the closet and admit to a problem in
public, it may be useful for _Ansible_ readers to learn how the affliction
is best coped with by those closest to the sufferer.
   `The first course of action is to thank him (those so afflicted are
almost always male) for the efforts he has taken and to indicate whether or
not (usually not) he can expect any result from them and why. It is very
important at this stage to make soothing noises. Otherwise there can be
major inflammation of the ego with all its symptoms: the patient taking
himself too seriously and so forth.
   `In the event that the condition persists, it is appropriate to remind
the proofreader that he is just that - someone who reads proofs against
copy to determine the accuracy of the printer - and while his views are
valued, there have to be very pressing reasons (sometimes there are) to put
a succession of minor points to the author at that late stage. After all,
authors are also entitled to strong views about their prose and often, to
the apparent surprise of the sufferer, express them forcefully.
   `In the virulent form of the disease, as here, it is necessary (leaving
aside matters of trust and confidentiality) to remind the sufferer that
F.R.Leavis didn't care much for James Joyce's prose, and to ask him if he,
as the writer of such distinguished and memorable lines as "Rehan was
seasick for most of the two-day crossing, and Kursten tended him
solicitously except when she didn't" (p.218, _The World_, "John Grant")
really has much sound advice to offer other writers.
   `If all this fails than one can always suggest that the sufferer think
seriously about the so-called Charles Platt option, and consider having his
head cryogenically frozen - immediately.' [9-7-93]
   _Chris Priest_ escaped national fame in July: `For the fiftieth year
running, _The Guardian_ neglected to note my birthday....'
   _Steve Sneyd_ `just read a poem of mine _re_ an alien spy passing as
"one of us" (John Major?) as light relief in a Radio Sussex UFO phone-in
(by invitation & on their phone bill, thank dog) - felt the guy who'd seen
UFOs over Brighton 7 miles up and been told by the fuzz it was light
glinting off seagulls' wings had me well beaten in the poetic imagery
stakes.'
   _Theodore Sturgeon_, I learned only when Leslie Charteris died this
year, ghosted the oddest of all the Saint stories: `The Darker Drink'
(1947) - retitled `Dawn' in the 1949 _Saint Errant_.
   _David Wingrove_'s legendary Chung Kuo series is being repackaged by
NEL: it was doing less well than hoped, and the covers must be at fault.
Out goes the `hard sf' image (they say; looked like a chinoiserie image to
me). In come sensuous Jim Burns covers from US editions, with the words
Chung Kuo reduced to microprint. The new blurb line `Bladerunner meets
Shogun in the epic future history' has provoked imitations ...  offered a
similar catchphrase for _Harm's Way_, Colin Greenland paled at `Doc Smith
rapes Jane Austen on the high spaceways!'
   DW adds: `I actually went to China for the first time last month -
courtesy of _YOU_ magazine (they're running an article on the trip 5 Sept)
- - and loved it. It was genuinely like being on an alien planet ...  all
those X's and Z's in the names, and Dongs and Wangs everywhere you looked.'
[21 July]
   _Roger Woddis_ the poet and parodist died in July aged 76: sf fans will
remember his _Prisoner_ script, _Hammer into Anvil_.

+++ Conessine
7-15 Aug // _Minehead Space Age Exhibition_. Contact Town Hall, The
Parade, Minehead, TA24 5NB. 0643 707213.
   11 Aug // _BSFA_ meeting cancelled - the Conservatory pub has cast it
out for not drinking enough (boo, hiss).
   27-30 Aug // _Holodeck_, 36th UK Trek con, Telford Moat House Hotel.
Contact PO Box 29, Hitchin, Herts, SG4 9TG.
   27-29 Aug // _Greenwood IV_ (_Robin of Sherwood_), Shepperton Moat
House Hotel, Middlesex. #28 reg. Contact `High Hopes', La Vrangue, St
Peter Port, Guernsey, C.I.
   29-31 Aug // _European Skeptics' Conference_ with `alternative
medicine' focus, Keele Univ. #25 reg. Contact 10 Crescent View, Loughton,
Essex, IG10 4PZ. 081 508 2989.
   2-6 Sep // _Confrancisco_ (51st Worldcon), Moscone Convention Centre,
San Francisco: $145 at the door.
   4-5 Sep // _Panopticon_ (_Who_), Novotel Hotel, London. Contact PO Box
357, London, SW19 8BT.
   ?Jun 94 // _Mexicon 6_, most probably a `one-day programme, between two
hotel nights ... in Newcastle'. #9.50 reg. Contact 121 Cape Hill,
Smethwick, Warley, West Midlands, B66 4SH.
   25 Jul 94 // _Cosmic Explosion_ caused by giant comet hitting Jupiter
(final deadline). Surely no sf fan would wish to avert such a spectacle by
meeting God's blackmail demands - as conveyed by `Sister Marie Gabriel' in
full-page UK newspaper ads, beginning _`Drastically reduce the crime rate
by copying Saudi Arabia's successful system of law and order'_, and also
requiring the abolition of porn, alcohol, vivisection, war and immodest
female dress. However, Sister Nutter warns that `global extinction by a
giant asteroid' will follow if we don't take heed. [JN]
   29-30 Oct 94 // _Who's 7_ (_Dr Blake_ event), Queens Hotel, Crystal
Palace, London. `Featuring guests.' #30 reg to end 93. Contact 131 Norman
Rd, Leytonstone, London, E11 4RJ.

+++ Infinitely Improbable
   _The The Sun Sun Falls Falls?_ SF gossip circles buzzed all July with
rumours about William James's _Sunfall_ (Orbit), a `Mongol hordes on
distant planet' trilogy comprising _The Earth is the Lord's_, _The Other
Side of Heaven_ and (unpublished; coincidentally mentioned last issue)
_Before the Sun Falls_. Parts of the published books are said to bear an
uncanny resemblance to scenes in Cecilia Holland's 1969 historical novel
about Mongol hordes, _Until the Sun Falls_. Merely scanning James's Book 1
and the first 50pp of Holland's, an _Ansible_ spy found and sent me several
corresponding passages not easily explained via common nonfictional
research sources ... there are similar bits of dialogue and action as well
as background. According to the grapevine, publishers Little, Brown had all
the documents in the case examined and subsequently Discussed Things with
James - who allegedly muttered of reading the Holland book long ago and
being now amazed by the quirk of memory that led him to echo certain of its
scenes. In mid-July _Ansible_ asked LB/Orbit about the truth of all this
chatter and still awaits the company's official, stalwart defence of its
author.
   _Explain It Again, Professor._ Circular to subscribers: `I hope that you
enjoyed the final issue of _Quantum_, which, as you know, was our final
issue.' (_SF Eye_ replacement subs are offered.)
   _C.O.A. Etc._ _Lilian Edwards_ [_temporary_, 12 Aug-15 Dec], 3854 W 38th
Ave, Vancouver, BC, V6N 2Y4, Canada. _Mike Ford_ longs to share a room at
ConFrancisco: groupies phone 0532 753663. _Gwen Funnell_, 25 St Leonards
Rd, Hove, E.Sussex, BN3 4QP. _Zy Nicholson_, Room 6, 100 Lower Oldfield Pk,
Bath, Avon, BA2 3HS. _Tim Richards & Narrelle Harris_, ex- pat Aussies,
urge fans touring Egypt to contact them: ILI, Mohamed Bayoumi St, off
Merghani St, Heliopolis, Cairo. _Pam Wells_, lured to a Southend flat by
her new job, has lost the job (ouch)....
   _Bram Stoker Award:_ the annual prize for best horror novel went to
Thomas Monteleone's _Blood of the Lamb_. [_SFC_]
   _Food & Translation._ Yvonne Rousseau idly wonders `whether British
eaters have a version of "Nutella": a cocoa-flavoured hazelnut spread,
popular both here and in its birthplace Italy? _[Yes - Ed.]_ William Weaver
publicly admitted (at an Adelaide Festival Writers' Week) that he
represents "hazelnut spread", when translating Italian fiction for American
readers, as "peanut butter", because he opines that peanut butter is of
equivalent popularity in the U.S., and that the General Reader will never
have heard of hazelnut spread (which, moreover, he himself esteems to be
yukky). In the same spirit, in _Foucault's Pendulum_, Weaver wrote "Barbara
Cartland" in place of the popular Italian novelist that Eco had actually
mentioned - thus causing unnecessary puzzlement to this reader ("Do
Italians really dote on translations of Barbara Cartland? Why does she
appeal to them?").  Listening to Weaver, I grew steadily more ferociously
opposed to his Principles of Translation and to his underlying Estimate of
the Common Reader and of the Only Important Culture that readers-of-English
inhabit....'
   _Who Are The 50 Most Powerful People In SF?_ asks Paul Di Filippo in _SF
Age_ (July), and gives his choices. Listed earth-shakers of UK origin or
address: J.G.Ballard, Arthur C.Clarke, John Clute, David Garnett, and an
exultant _David Pringle_ (now planning his own _Interzone_ list of 50
_British_ SF Potentates)....
   _The Glamour_:_ BBC Radio 4 version of Priest novel repeated Mon 27
Sept (19:45) for fans who missed its Eastercon airing.
   _Gossip._ `... barely averted fisticuffs at the impromptu "Dave Party"
at the Conservatory's Banks/Greenland signing, where several Daves
reportedly had to intervene between Gamma and the manager after Gamma
decided to annexe a large portion of the downstairs bar "for Daves
only"....' [AoK]
   _Alternate History._ I was not aware that I had ever painted Zsa Zsa
Gabor's face, let alone Pee Wee Herman's, but _Fangoria_ magazine never
lies and hidden hands at _The New York Review of SF_ eagerly passed on a
(somewhat vomitous) `Spotlight on Success' ad feature informing me that
`David Langford graduated from the Joe Blasco Makeup Artist Training Center
in 1980 and ...' no, no, it's too painful, I can't go on.
   _St James Guide to Fantasy Writers:_ this new, epic David Pringle
Project is on the go, with _Horror & Gothic_ to follow.
   _And Again_ - Harry Adam Knight fears that people will think the
Gollancz reissue of his _Carnosaur_ is naughtily based on _Jurassic Park_,
since both have similar scenes involving Mongol hordes - sorry - dinosaurs
even though the HAK book predated Michael Crichton's novel _Jurassic Park_
by 6 years. John Brosnan, possibly our greatest living expert on Knight,
loves the sequence in Spielberg's movie where a charging dinosaur crashes
into a display of a fossilized dinosaur skeleton ... which _by pure
coincidence_ (his phrase) resembles a scene found in _Carnosaur_ but not,
oddly enough, in the Crichton novel.
   _Secrets of the SAE!_ _Ansible_'s availability for stamped addressed
_envelopes_ means just that - to save your harassed editor the bother of
printing address labels etc.  Mere stamps are Frowned On. _Lilian Edwards_
sniffs: `I don't need to get my secretary to send you envelopes now as I
can get _Ansible_ off the net.'
   _Gateways._ `I rang Richard (_The Gate_) Newcombe to see what was news.
Unfortunately his magazine's recent lack of history supports Brian
Stableford's comment that British sf publishing is constrained by economics
rather than literature. Issue 4 is typeset and ready - and has been for
years, awaiting money to print the thing. Past contributors are still being
paid in small slow instalments (I'm still down #42 myself), getting slower.
In his dusty storage boxes are various MSS accepted but not paid for, not
scheduled, not yet returned. Subscribers are in for a long wait.... //
Pity. He started _The Gate_ trying to publish the kind of sf he'd like to
read, but was poorly advised on marketing and ended with unsold thousands
of the dated-looking first issue. (Still in his attic. Any offers?) As
printers, his people can print the mag but have no expertise in
distribution. Newsstand sales earned him only 45% of an already low cover
price. He tried selling to fan groups, but each bought just one copy and
pased it around. He wrote to publishers and only got crates of review books
worth #100s in shops, when a few battered fivers would have been more use
to produce a magazine in which to review them.... Wanted, a kindly
millionaire.' [DR]
   _Clarke Award Fun._ Arthur C.Clarke Himself reveals that the slight
controversy about this year's award inspired to him start reading the
winner _Body of Glass_, which he's enjoying. `As much of the fuss seems to
stem from a belief that Arthur would hate the book, I think this is
extremely funny.' [MS]
   _Electronic Skiffy._ That instant CD-ROM anthology of 1993 Hugo/Nebula
stuff turned up and may be the hugest sf collection ever (`Gosh,' Chris
Priest did not say, `a publishing format that might make _The Last
Dangerous Visions_ almost feasible!'). All the Hugo-nominated fiction is
there, even novels, plus a vast mass of hitherto unpublished V.Vinge
annotations on his _A Fire Upon the Deep_; additional Nebula stuff
comprises the shorter categories only, with two novelettes including J.
Morrow's winning `City of Truth' password-protected in a manner which, as I
understand the _Apologies For Hideous Bugs_ notes, means you can read them
only on a Macintosh. Art, fan and nonfiction (i.e. me) material is
represented with varying spottiness. The voluminous `bonus' text ranges
from mildly interesting (a _New York Review of SF_ index) to unreadable
(endless sf computer-net chitchat). Of format horrors like vanishing
double-quotes, em dashes and indentation, let us not speak: seemingly all
this is ascribable to wonky software from an obscure cowboy outfit called
MicroSoft. The CD publisher says reassuringly that the message _`The
picture could not be displayed because of an authoring error'_, which I get
in place of certain fan-art and fanzine images, is unique to me. A hastily
corrected edition should be out for ConFrancisco.  [ClariNet Communications
Corp, $29.95, for Mac and IBM/Windows]
   _Science Corner._ Millennium's very wonderful newsletter _Antivity_
reports: `Up to fifteen per cent of the mass of all land animals is made up
of ants.' Answers on a postcard to _Antivity_: _which_ 15% of its editors
Deborah Beale & Charon Wood is ...?
   _Feeling Horny?_ The Ellen Kushner/Donald G.Keller anthology of music-
related fantasy _The Horns of Elfland_ has not closed (as advertised) but
will be held open for another year. DK is at 30 St Mark's Place, Brooklyn,
NY 11217, USA. [JG]
   _And Yet Again!_ Concerned fans studying _Ansible 73_ claim evident
plagiarism, both the jokes being strongly reminiscent of original
witticisms featured in _Ansible_s 1-72 inclusive.

Ansible 73 (c) Dave Langford, 1993. Thanks to Anon of Kidlington,
Antivity, Paul Barnett, The Bookseller, John Grant, Joseph Nicholas,
Chris Priest, David Pringle, David Redd, Maureen Speller, SF Chronicle,
David Wingrove and Our Hero Distributors.
5/8/93

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Miscellanesou - ConFrancisco Info (3 msgs) &
                               Upcoming Worldcon Bids (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 18:03:00 GMT
From: confrancisco@tgv.com (ConFrancisco E-Mail Box)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco Masquerade Registration Deadline Extended!

To all Science Fiction and Fantasy Costumers
From Janet Wilson Anderson for ConFrancisco
Aug. 6, 1993

ATTENTION! Masquerade Registration Deadline Extended!

We recently discovered that, due to an oversight, no mention of the
masquerade pre-registration deadline was made in PR6. This means that
folks joining the convention after the May-end mailing didn't get the
word.

Since we don't want to disappoint any costumer who has gone to the
effort to build something to delight the ConFrancisco masquerade
audience, and we still can handle more entries, we are continuing to
accept registrations for this year's competition.

     **   NEW DEADLINE FOR MASQUERADE REGISTRATION:  **

               Friday, Sept. 3, 1993 - 6 p.m.

To register:

1. By mail to On-Stage c/o the Andersons, 3216 Villa Knolls Dr.
Pasadena, CA 91107 (818) 791-9195 by 8/30/93.

2. By e-mail to 72437.674@compuserve.com, by 8/30/93.

3. By FAX (818) 791-9434 by 8/30/93.

4, On site in Room 300, Moscone Center Esplanade Ballroom Thursday
9/3/93 2 - 6 p.m, Friday 10-6 p.m.

For a copy of the registration form, write On-Stage at the address above
or e-mail us and we will download you the file. 

Obviously, the earlier you register, the better for all of us! Let us
hear from you soon.

JanetWA, Masquerade Administrator

Submitted for the ConFrancisco Committee by:

John McMahon
fuzzface@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 18:10:00 GMT
From: confrancisco@tgv.com (ConFranciso E-Mail Box)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco PR6 to be mailed to new members...

More Announcements from ConFrancisco, the 1993 World Science Fiction
Convention:

On Monday, August 9, ConFrancisco mailed copies of Progress Report 6 to all
of the members who joined after PR 6 was originally mailed in late May.
The PR was mailed from Sacramento, California by first class mail to US
members and Air Printed Matter rate to all other countries.

Regrettably, because of an unfortunate mail handling delay, most of the
ConFrancisco Progress Report 7s bound for non-North-American destinations
did not mail until Monday, August 9.  ConFrancisco regrets the delay.  All
other copies of PR 7 mailed on July 31, August 2, or August 3.

ConFrancisco is the 1993 Worldcon.  It will be held Sept 2-6, 1993 at the
Moscone Convention Center in San Francisco, California, USA.  Membership at
the door for all five days is $145.  Daily memberships will be $35 on
Thursday and Monday and $50/day on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday.  For more
information, contact Kevin Standlee on CompuServe at 72377,3623
(72377.3623@compuserve.com) or on GEnie at K.STANDLEE
(k.standlee@genie.geis.com)

For the ConFrancisco Committee...

John McMahon
fuzzface@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 05:32:00 GMT
From: confrancisco@tgv.com (ConFrancisco E-Mail Box)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco - STEP BY STEP - Walking Distance Info

CONFRANCISCO--STEP BY STEP
By Kevin Standlee

For some time now, people have been asking just how far apart the various
main ConFrancisco hotels are in relation to Moscone Center.  We have given
the distances in blocks and in feet, but neither measurements have
satisfied many people.  Therefore, I went down to San Francisco and walked
from the Parc Fifty Five hotel to the Moscone Center, then to the ANA
Hotel, then returned to the Parc Fifty Five, using what I think are the
most-likely-to-be used routes.  I measured how many steps it was and kept a
detailed record of each street crossing.

I am 6'3" tall.  I've not measured my stride exactly, but I'd guess it's
about a meter (just over three feet), so the measurements could probably be
turned into meters.

I also recorded my departure and arrival times at each site.  Remember,
however, that my times include the delay at each street crossing where I
took the notes of how far I'd walked, so your time will probably be less.

PARC FIFTY FIVE HOTEL TO MOSCONE CENTER

At 10:35 am, I started at the south end of the Parc Fifty-Five, at the
automatic doors.  I believe that people exiting from the hotel heading for
Moscone are most likely to use these doors.  I headed straight out the
doors and diagonally right down Cyril Magnin St.

Steps  Description/Directions

  36   To crosswalk at Eddy & Cyril Magnin Streets.  Cross Cyril Magnin St.
       here.
  15   To cross Cyril Magnin St.  You are now at the edge of the plaza
       which includes the Powell Street Cable Car turnaround.  Ahead and to
       the right is Hallidie Plaza, which includes the BART and MUNI Metro
       streetcar station and the San Francisco Visitor Information Center.
       Cut through the cable car plaza.  Bank of America's One Powell St.
       branch will be on your left.  There are ATMs here
       (Plus/Star/Cirrus), and foreign exchange services are available
       inside.
 105   To cross the plaza to the pedestrian traffic light at Market Street.
       cross Market Street here.
  17   To cross Market Street.  Turn left (east) on Market.  Market St. is
       the main street of San Francisco.
 205   To the corner of Market and Fourth Streets.  If you are going to the
       ANA, cross Fourth and continue straight ahead to Third, then turn
       right and the ANA will be in front of you.  However, we're headed to
       the Moscone Center, so turn right (south) on Fourth Street.  The SF
       Marriott is on the opposite side of the street, and the Mosser
       Victorian will be on your right.
 195   To the corner of Fourth and Mission Streets.  Turn left (east) and 
       cross Fourth Street here.
  20   To cross Fourth Street.  Turn right (south) and cross Mission
       Street. 
  20   To cross Mission Street.  Continue straight ahead (south) on Fourth
       Street.  See the banners ahead and to your left?  They're flying
       over the Moscone Center.
 195   To the corner of Fourth and Howard Streets.  Turn left (east) on
       Howard.  The two halves of Moscone Center area ahead of you, with an
       arch under construction connecting the two.  There are signs that
       say "Moscone Center NORTH" ahead of you.  That's where the
       convention is at.
 150   To the center entrance of Moscone Center North.  Con registration is
       in the lobby.  If you already have your badge, proceed to the
       "re-entry" door, which will allow you to bypass registration and go
       downstairs to the main convention hall.  (Most of Moscone Center is
       underground.  The construction you see in the area is for the Yerba
       Buena Center which will be on top of Moscone Center; unfortunately,
       the Center won't open for a few months.

Arrival time including lots of stops to take notes: 10:53 am.  Total steps
door-to-door: 968.

MOSCONE CENTER TO THE ANA HOTEL

Start: 10:55 am at the center doors of the Moscone Center North.  Turn left
(east) on Howard Street.

Steps   Description/Directions.
 147    To corner of Howard and Third Streets.  Turn left (north) on Third
        Street.  Watch out for the construction.
 190    To corner of Third and Mission Streets.  Cross Mission.
  20    To cross Mission.  You can see the ANA Hotel ahead of you on the
        left. 
  90    To the main entrance of the ANA Hotel.

Arrival time including stops to take notes: 11:00 am.  Total steps door-to-
door: 447

ANA HOTEL TO PARC FIFTY FIVE HOTEL

Start: 11:02 am at the main entrance to the ANA Hotel.  Turn left (north)
on Third Street.

Steps  Description/Directions
 115   To corner of Third and Market Streets.  Turn left (west) on Market
       Street.  Just ahead and to the left (25 steps) is Copy Central, a
       copy shop which will be open during ConFrancisco, including Labor
       Day.  The shops hours are: M-Thu 7:30 am-10 pm; Fri 7:30 am-7 pm;
       Sat 10 am-6 pm; Sun Noon-6 pm; Labor Day 10 am-6 pm.  They have
       Macintoshes and Mac laser printers available on a pay-for-time
       basis, as well as copiers.  On this trip, however, we're not stoping
       for copies, so let's continue.
 300   To the corner of Market and Fourth/Stockton/Ellis streets.  Stockton
       and Ellis merge at the corner of Market to the North, and Fourth
       heads south from market.  Turn right (north) and cross Market St.
  20   To cross Market.  Turn left (east) and walk over to the crossing of
       Stockton/Ellis Streets.
  12   To the Stockton/Ellis crossing.  Cross Stockton/Ellis streets.
  30   To cross Stockton/Ellis.  You could continue straight ahead and
       return to the cable car turnaround, but I'm going to walk up Ellis
       Street instead.  Head diagonally right (northwest) to the right of
       the California Savings Buliding on Ellis.
  65   To Ellis and Powell Streets.  Cross Powell Street here, but watch
       out for the cable cars!
   8   To cross Powell Street.  Continue straight ahead on Ellis.
  70   To Ellis and Cyril Magnin Streets.  On your way, you'll pass the
       Monticello Inn.  
  16   To cross Cyril Magnin Street and you'll have the Parc
       Fifty Five in front of you.  You can enter by these stairs or turn
       left and walk down to the front door.  The Nikko is across Ellis St
       on your right.
  45   To the main entrance of the Parc Fifty Five.

Arrival time including stops to take notes: 11:20 am.  Total steps door-to-
door: 681

General note: There is a lot of construction going on in these areas.  At
certain places you may need to negotiate construction-related detours and
pedestrian walkways.

I hope you find this information useful.

John McMahon
fuzzface@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 18:31:49 GMT
From: rk@athena.mit.edu (Richard Kovalcik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: upcoming worldcon bids

Could someone kindly refresh my memory as to what groups are "bidding" for
future Worldcons.  I believe Baltimore and Niagra Falls are bidding for
1998, so I'm most interested in finding out about 1996 & 1997.  Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 18:59:57 GMT
From: zkessin@cs.brandeis.edu (Zach K)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

rk@athena.mit.edu (Richard Kovalcik) writes:
>Could someone kindly refresh my memory as to what groups are "bidding" for
>future Worldcons.  I believe Baltimore and Niagra Falls are bidding for
>1998, so I'm most interested in finding out about 1996 & 1997.  Thanks.

1996: LA
1997: San Antonio Tx and St. Louis
1998: Boston(Rebel Aliance), Baltimore, and Niagra Falls
1999: Las Vegas, Australia
2000: Chicago (3 bids)
2001: Boston (MCFI) 

These are all the bids I know about. there may be others out there.

Zach
zkessin@cs.brandeis.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 04:35:46 GMT
From: Boston98@world.std.com (Boston In 1998)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

zkessin@cs.brandeis.edu (Zach K) writes:
>1998: Boston(Rebel Aliance), Baltimore, and Niagra Falls

The new committee for Boston in 1998 informally used the internal name
"rebel alliance" for a while after its formation in late June; however, at
its meeting Tuesday 10 Aug 93 it formally organized, adopted by-laws, and
adopted as its official name
   Boston Convention Engineering Corporation
or BCEC for short.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 08:04:10 GMT
From: thespian@access.digex.net (Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch) writes:
>Atlanta is rumored to be bidding for 1998.

I have also seen tentative PR for a bid for Ottawa in 2000 and Hull in
2001, despite the fact you can hit Hull from Ottawa with a sufficiently
light rock.

(I believe the theory being if you don't like Ottawa in 2000, you can just
go to Hull.)

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 19:27:24 GMT
From: polowin@chem.queensu.ca (Joel Polowin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

thespian@access.digex.net (Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines) writes:
>I have also seen tentative PR for a bid for Ottawa in 2000 and Hull in
>2001, despite the fact you can hit Hull from Ottawa with a sufficiently
>light rock.
>
>(I believe the theory being if you don't like Ottawa in 2000, you can just
>go to Hull.)

Heh.  The idea is supposed to involve continuity of events; Ottawa and Hull
are on opposite sides of the Central/Eastern border as defined for purposes
of choosing Worldcon locations.  (Or something like that; I'm unclear on
the details.)

The trouble with this proto-bid is that, with all due respect to my
friends there, Ottawa/Hull hasn't successfully pulled off even a small
local convention in years.  PineKone died, horribly, with number II; local
fen still refer to it as "the P-word".  Maplecon has had serious problems
the last few years, largely because the usual group of organizers are
seriously burned out.  There has been a significant amount of politicking
and in-fighting in Ottawa fandom of late, of a sort that tends to make a
mess of attempts to organize conventions.

CAN-CON - I think that's what it's called, is a local Ottawa convention,
nominally focusing on Canadian content in SF but actually covering a rather
broader range of material.  Comments that I've heard about it have been
quite positive - the timing has been bad for me both years, and I haven't
been able to go and the organizers seem to have their act together.  After
a *very* shaky start.  They've come out seriously in the red both times for
a variety of reasons.  I hope, and expect, that things will be different
this year, with better publicity and with a good reputation to build on.
If I recall correctly, it's in mid-May.

RELAPSE will be on this year in Ottawa over the Hallowe'en weekend - a
small relaxacon in a good location, the Minto Place Suite Hotel.  This
follows a couple of iffy Maplecons, the CON-VALESCENCE relaxacon at the
Minto Place, and two more iffy Maplecons.  RELAPSE should be fun, though I
won't be able to be there.

But I have grave doubts that Ottawa is ready to pull off an event more than
a tenth of the size of a Worldcon, let alone a double header like the
Ottawa-Hull affair described above.

Joel
polowin@silicon.chem.queensu.ca
polowin@chem.queensu.ca,
polowinj@qucdn.queensu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 17:37:49 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines <thespian@access.digex.net> wrote:
>I have also seen tentative PR for a bid for Ottawa in 2000 and Hull in
>2001, despite the fact you can hit Hull from Ottawa with a sufficiently
>light rock.

(And a couple of good skips on the way accross the river. :-)

I don't think there is a serious bid for Ottawa right now.  Ottawa fandom
is somewhat fragmented, and we aren't even running a convention at the
level of a small regional convention - running a worldcon is right out.
(Attendance at local conventions is comparable to the size of a worldcon
committee.)

David
dagibbs@qnx.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 23:48:17 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

zkessin@cs.brandeis.edu (Zach K) writes:
> 2000: Chicago (3 bids)
 
 Um, excuse my ignorance, but what's the point of having three separate
bids for the same city in the same year? Unless the city has three good
sets of convention facilities, I don't see the point in making people
choose between Chicago, Chicago and Chicago.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 05:28:00 GMT
From: fuzzface@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (John McMahon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 2002 (Was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

2002:  Santa Cruz, California, USA

       Santa Cruz is in Northern California, 75 miles south of San
       Francisco.

       My understanding is this bid is about to change it's mailing
       address, watch for updates.

John McMahon
fuzzface@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 13:29:01 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AUSTRALIA IN '99

maor@bbs.ausom.oz.au (Marc Ortlieb) writes:
>The Australian Worldcon bid is for 1999. The official overseas bid launch
>will be at ConFrancisco.

Well, for starters, *where* in Australia?  I mean, Australia is almost as
large as the United States - are we talking Canberra, Sydney, Perth,
Brisbane, Tasmania, the Great Barrier Reef (ReallyDownUnderCon?), ...?

Evelyn.C.Leeper@att.com
+1 908 957 2070

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	 Miscellaneous - Science Fiction/Science Fact (13 msgs) &
                         Vampires and/or Lycanthropy (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 07:18:09 GMT
From: xtifr@netcom.com (Chris Waters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? --> Science Fact

kennethm@cc.gatech.edu (Kenneth Moorman) writes:
>I'm looking for pointers to stories (short or novel, any time period) in
>which the SF material predates a similar (if not identical) creation of
>the science factual.  Cases where these is a true predating are preferred
>although cases where the general public is unaware of the concept prior to
>the SF version may also be acceptable.
>
>Some of the examples I've come up with are:
>
>   "rocket backpacks"
>   personal communicators --> cellular portable phones
>   some atomic descriptions in 1930s SF
>   communication satellites
>   possibly waldoes ?
>
>Know what I mean?   Thanks for any help....

How about every rocket-to-the-moon story written before 1969?  :-)

My favorite thing about this kind of story is the inconguities you often
encounter.  For example, there was a Fred Pohl story from the '40s where he
predicted hand-held calculators, but didn't forsee homogenization for milk.
:-)

>A related note would be things which are in SF which are not yet in 
>science fact but may be:
>   Dyson sphere
>   space elevators
>   FTL travel
>   cryogenic suspension
>   etc.

FTL is a violation of all known laws of physics, and probably does not
belong in this list (though it is, OC, a handy plot device...) :-)

Cryogenic suspension should be on the earlier list - there's a good handful
of "corpsicles" out there already.  Successful unfreezing is still science
fiction, however.  :-)

It's really hard to answer the question posed.  Almost every science
fiction story every written falls into either the first category or the
second, at least to some extent.  For a "pointer to stories" that contain
one or the other, one merely has to visit a library...

Although it's not totally clear what is being asked for here.  For example,
Dyson spheres were, I believe, first described in a speculative article;
not in a work of fiction.  Are they, therefore, disqualifed?

Chris Waters
xtifr@netcom.COM

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 14:37:33 GMT
From: kennethm@cc.gatech.edu (Kenneth Moorman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? --> Science Fact

Chris Waters <xtifr@netcom.com> wrote:
>kennethm@cc.gatech.edu (Kenneth Moorman) writes:
>>I'm looking for pointers to stories (short or novel, any time period) in
>>which the SF material predates a similar (if not identical) creation of
>>the science factual.  Cases where these is a true predating are preferred
>>although cases where the general public is unaware of the concept prior
>>to the SF version may also be acceptable.
>
>>Some of the examples I've come up with are:
>
>>   "rocket backpacks"
>>   personal communicators --> cellular portable phones
>>   some atomic descriptions in 1930s SF
>>   communication satellites
>>   possibly waldoes ?
>
>>Know what I mean?   Thanks for any help....
>
>How about every rocket-to-the-moon story written before 1969?  :-)

But, by the early to mid 60s, a majority of the public were familiar with
such a concept, so it doesn't fall into the category I needed.  Now, the
science fiction stories of the 1930s and 1940s which discusses rocket
travel are a different matter.  The authors may have had access to some of
the scientific papers on rocketry, but the stories were speculation more
than fact.  The general public were ignorant of the potential and the
stories seemed even incredibly fanciful.

>My favorite thing about this kind of story is the inconguities you often
>encounter.  For example, there was a Fred Pohl story from the '40s where
>he predicted hand-held calculators, but didn't forsee homogenization for
>milk.  :-)

The hand-held calculators would be a good example; most 1940s people would
not have been familiar with the concept.

>>A related note would be things which are in SF which are not yet in 
>>science fact but may be:
>>   Dyson sphere
>>   space elevators
>>   FTL travel
>>   Cryogenic suspension
>>   etc.
>
>FTL is a violation of all known laws of physics, and probably does not
>belong in this list (though it is, OC, a handy plot device...) :-)
>
>Cryogenic suspension should be on the earlier list- there's a good handful
>of "corpsicles" out there already.  Successful unfreezing is still science
>fiction, however.  :-)

Still, FTL may violate every law of physic, Dyson spheres and space
elevators are about equally unlikely to occur within the realm of modern
science.  The engineering task is too great.  On FTL and such concepts in
general, I hold a great deal of faith; after all, the heavier-than-air
craft was deemed impossible by all known physical laws in the 19th century.

>It's really hard to answer the question posed.  Almost every science
>fiction story every written falls into either the first category or the
>second, at least to some extent.  For a "pointer to stories" that contain
>one or the other, one merely has to visit a library...
>
>Although it's not totally clear what is being asked for here.  For
>example, Dyson spheres were, I believe, first described in a speculative
>article; not in a work of fiction.  Are they, therefore, disqualifed?  

I think that's true, I couldn't remember what came first, SF or science
fact on some of these.

I also agree that the question was a little open-ended, I probably wrote it
too late at night.  As I tried to clarify in this message, I want/need
stories where the concepts are either totally new (space elevators, maybe;
communication satellites, maybe) or new to the majority of the reading
public (first rocket stories; first atomic stories; etc.).  A story written
in 1970 about rocket travel would not fit; while it could certainly have
new twists, the general concept was well known to most of the public.  On
the other hand, the first time Americans watched Star Trek and saw the
transporter, that was an original concept to a lot of them.

Thanks for the comments.

Kenneth Moorman
kennethm@cc.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 15:30:42 GMT
From: morgan@arc.ab.ca (Sean Morgan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? -->  Science Fact

kennethm@cc.gatech.edu (Kenneth Moorman) writes:
>...["technology transfer" stories] Some of the examples I've come up with
>are: 
>
>   "rocket backpacks"
>   personal communicators --> cellular portable phones
>   some atomic descriptions in 1930s SF
>   communication satellites
>   possibly waldoes ?

Why possibly?  Heinlein invented the things, in a story with the main
character named Waldo.

He also made a very detailed description of a computer-aided drafting
system in "Door into Summer".  It was mechanical, not electronic, but
otherwise pretty accurate.  The same book had (still) futuristics
technologies of cryonics, time travel, and programmable domestic robots.
One of my favorites - what can I say, the main character was an engineer.

I thought it was interesting that this character was also the guy who
invented the "fresher", a combination shower/massage/sauna/whatever which
showed up in many other Heinlein books.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 16:30:44 GMT
From: sdr57@cas.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? --> Science Fact

kennethm@cc.gatech.edu (Kenneth Moorman) writes:
>Chris Waters <xtifr@netcom.com> wrote:
>Still, FTL may violate every law of physic, Dyson spheres and space
>elevators are about equally unlikely to occur within the realm of modern
>science.  The engineering task is too great.  On FTL and such concepts in
>general, I hold a great deal of faith; after all, the heavier-than-air
>craft was deemed impossible by all known physical laws in the 19th
>century.  

This is probably a typo (one off- 9 for 0 - 19th instead of 10th), but it
hits one of my sore spots, so I'll rant. Heavier-than-air flight was widely
recognized as possible in the 18th Century because it was being done - you
had gliders all over the place. The theoretical possibility of hta flight
was recognized long before that - see da Vinci. The question was when would
someone make a light enough motor. The Wright Brothers powered flight came
not so long after the turn of the century, and there are claims for earlier
flights by others as well.

People have been flying for a longer time than most people think.

End rant.

Stanley Roberts

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 18:14:10 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? -->  Science Fact

Kenneth Moorman (kennethm@cc.gatech.edu) wrote:
>I'm looking for pointers to stories (short or novel, any time period) in
>which the SF material predates a similar (if not identical) creation of
>the science factual.  Cases where these is a true predating are preferred
>although cases where the general public is unaware of the concept prior to
>the SF version may also be acceptable.

Waterbeds (hydraulic beds) in _Stranger in a Strange Land_?

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 18:57:43 GMT
From: atae@spva.ph.ic.ac.uk (Ata Etemadi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? --> Science Fact

I remember during the WorldCon at Brighton there was a panel discussion
about this topic and Ballard said there was a 1939 story (maybe novel)
which referred to personal computers. Anyone else got more info. ?

Dr Ata Etemadi
Blackett Laboratory
Space and Atmospheric Physics Group
Imperial College of Science, Technology, and Medicine
Prince Consort Road
London SW7 2BZ, England
atae@spva.ph.ic.ac.uk
ata@c.mssl.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 19:08:20 GMT
From: stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? -->  Science Fact

Robert Forward's _Timemaster_ discusses in some detail a possible physics
for time travel. In fact, in an appendix, he challenges readers to prove
that time travel is ``impossible'' as he describes it (I just love it when
people say time travel is impossible ;-) BTW, Forward has his Ph.D. in
gravitational physics.

Mark Stalzer
Hughes Research Labs RL65
3011 Malibu Canyon Rd
Malibu, CA 90265
stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 20:31:16 GMT
From: JEREMY@library.csf.edu ("JEREMY")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Science fiction/fact

Jules Verne novels include some such instances - 20,000 Leagues Under the
Sea with a nuclear submarine...there are others.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 07:24:47 GMT
From: PHY580@vm.hrz.uni-essen.de (Frank Fetthauer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SCIENCE FICTION -- ?? -- >> SCIENCE FACT

Isaac Asimov has written a story in which everyone uses small computers ( =
pocket calculators ) even for simple calculation. One man reinvents the
basic mathematics.

I cannot remember the title, but i am sure the story can be found in OPUS
200 ( or OPUS 100 ). Perhaps someone else knows the exact title.

Frank Fetthauer

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 08:42:38 GMT
From: S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science fiction/fact

JEREMY (JEREMY@library.csf.EDU) wrote:
>Jules Verne novels include some such instances - 20,000 Leagues Under the
>Sea with a nuclear submarine...there are others.

Gibber. His submarine may have been CALLED the Nautilus, but it had no
other similarity with the nuclear sub of that name.  Verne didn't do as
much predicting as people here/now like to suggest - a lot of 'his' ideas
were quite widespread (and other bits people remember from the films -
which sort of postdated him)

Steve Glover

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 09:54:52 GMT
From: agc@bmdhh286.bnr.ca (Alan Carter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SCIENCE FICTION -- ?? -- >> SCIENCE FACT

John Brunner described tapeworms in "The Shockwave Rider" before they were
implemented at Xerox Park. Eugene Spafford of Purdue U credited Brunner
with inventing the terminology (he didn't *actually* write a worm :-) ) in
his paper on Robert T. Morris' Internet Worm.

Larry Niven described organlegging before poor Turkish people started
turning up at a certain private hospital in London to sell their kidneys.

Arthur C. Clarke poses a problem. If he proposes it and we build it it's
science, if we don't, it's science fiction. For example, geosynchronous
orbit is science, but beanpoles and toroidal stations are still science
fiction.

Robert Forward described the Forward Mass Compensator in "Dragons Egg"
before he realised that the arrangement could be used to flatten
microgravity in the Space Shuttle.

Rereading Anthony Burgess'es "A Clockwork Orange" after seeing a mob of
"yuppies" in their fashionable Next clothing, rampaging through Moorgate
Tube station spitting at people, screaming and overturning carts and a
newsvendor in the middle of the Thatcherite 1980s was creepy.


Alan
1 Belle Vue Court
32 Belle Vue Terrace
Great Malvern 
Worcestershire WR14 4PZ England             
alan@gid.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 16:17:48 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SCIENCE FICTION -- ?? -- >> SCIENCE FACT

Frank Fetthauer <PHY580@VM.HRZ.UNI-ESSEN.DE> wrote:
>Isaac Asimov has written a story in which everyone uses small computers (
>= pocket calculators ) even for simple calculation. One man reinvents the
>basic mathematics.

The title is "The Feeling of Power" and it's been reprinted a lot.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 20:36:32 GMT
From: liu@cs.umd.edu (Yuan Liu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Science Fiction -- ?? --> Science Fact

How about this for the predicting power of SF writer:

Lester Del Ray's 1952 novel "Rocket Jockey" begins with the line
  "When Major Armstrong landed on the moon in 1964 ..."

I didn't read the novel. I just read about it in "The Best of Lester Del
Ray".

Yuan Liu
liu@cs.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 11:56:50 GMT
From: te_s343@king.ac.uk (Adrian Preston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Kevin Galinsky (uzogg@mcl.ucsb.edu) wrote:
>Could anyone please e-mail me any suggestions for anything about vampires
>and/or lycanthropy.  They may be fiction or nonfiction.  Any help would be
>greatly appreciated.  Thanks in advance.

Erm. 'Dracula' by Bram Stoker? :-)

Adi

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 16:51:47 GMT
From: glajk@mail.bris.ac.uk (A J Kear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Non-fiction:
 VAMPIRES, DEATH AND BURIAL by Paul Barber. Yale or Chicage University
Press, I think. 1989.

Fiction:
Try S.P.Somtow (??spelling), Nancy Collins, Anne Rice, Dan Danvers.

Amanda

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 18:11:00 GMT
From: bertishg@db.erau.edu (George Bertish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Well, if you want really detailed information about Vamps and Garou, try
Vampire:The Masquerade and Werewolf:The Apocalypse, both by White Wolf
Games. I don't know if you're into Role-playing games or not, but both
these books (and their myriad spinoff supplements) are GREAT source
material. Both cost around $20..try hobby stores, Waldenbooks, and
B.Dalton.

bertishg@db.erau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 19:26:00 GMT
From: sichase@csa5.lbl.gov (SCOTT I CHASE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

I'm surprised that nobody has yet recommended Anne Rice's Vampire
Chronicles.  The books are, in order:

Interview with the Vampire
The Vampire Lestat
Queen of the Damned
The Tale of the Body Thief

These books beat the pants off of Bram Stoker's _Dracula_.  They're not
"great literature" of the kind that are likely to end up on anyone's list
of "novels every highschool student should read," but they're one heck of a
good read - humorous, sexy, fast-paced, action-packed, etc.

Scott I. Chase
SICHASE@CSA2.LBL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 18:16:41 GMT
From: wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu (Wanda Wolfe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

>Non-fiction:
> VAMPIRES, DEATH AND BURIAL by Paul Barber. Yale or Chicage University
>Press, I think. 1989.
>
>Fiction:
>Try S.P.Somtow (??spelling), Nancy Collins, Anne Rice, Dan Danvers.

You forgot Chelsea Quinn Yarbro - author of the St. Germain series.
Fabulous historical novels.

Wanda Wolfe

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 19:44:32 GMT
From: uzogg@mcl.ucsb.edu (Kevin Galinsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Like an idiot, I just now realized that I should have listed those that I
currently have.  They are:

   _Dracula_ by Bram Stoker
   _Interview with the Vampire_ by Anne Rice
   _The Vampire Lestat_ by Anne Rice
   _The Queen of the Damned_ by Anne Rice
   _The Tale of the Body Thief_ by Anne Rice
   _Salem's Lot_ by Stephen King
   _The Dracula Book of Great Vampire Stories_ ed. Leslie Shepard

I had to by most of them for a class I took on vampirism last year.  I hope
this doesn't cause any problems.  Thanks.

Kevin Galinsky
uzogg@mcl.mcl.ucsb.edu
kevin@crseo.ucsb.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Anderson & Binder & Bujold (2 msgs) &
                       Connolly & Holt & McCollough

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 15:10:10 GMT
From: jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 'King of Ys' series

alix@iastate.edu (L.A. Melloy) writes:
>Are his solo efforts any better?  Although I thoroughly enjoyed the
>premise of the series, by the time the third book finished, I was a little
>frustrated.

Tastes differ, but I liked the following:

Spoilers of a sort

Hrolf Kraki's Saga: Translated norse saga. Downbeat, except for the
   depressing bits. Ever notice how very few stand-up comedians the vikings
   produced?

The Enemy Stars: A mishap on a starship strands five very different people
   around a very old, very dead star. For some reason, I prefer the first
   edition (with habitable planets around sub-giant stars, and incorrect
   models of gravity) to the second (incorrect [or unlikely] model of
   tachyons). It features a teleport device *I'd* never ride: Heisenberg's
   Uncertainty Principle makes it as combination microwave oven/gestetner.

After Doomday: Murder mystery set in the early 21st century. The corpse is
   that of the Earth, and the crews of several starships have to figure out
   Whodunit. Features a space battle told as a saga.

High Crusade: Aliens land in Crusade era England and make the terrible
   error of letting the buggers off-planet. As someone of Scots/Irish
   decent, I could told them it would be a mistake. Bloody Normans.

There Will Be Time: A boy discovers he can time travel. I'm very fond of
   this one. A brief overview of history is provided, and
   Australian-N'Zealand-Polynesian Mauri are featured.

The Long Way Home: A US-made starship returns 5000 years late.  An alien it
   picked up has a special talent which makes the crew the target of
   byzantine-style scheming. Moral: never ride a starship without finding
   out whether it is FTL or AFAL.

Tau Zero: A Bussard ramjet loses its ability to decelerate and the crew is
   marooned in time from its era. Very highly recommended [At least two
   physics errors are made so the plot will work, though].

The Night Face: in the post-Long Night era, one of the new interstellar
   organisations contacts an old human colony. The colonials have made some
   interesting adaptations, which are illustrated with a romance between a
   crewman and a local woman. Ah, love.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 04:57:34 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Eando Binder and "Anton York, Immortal"

	 Belated Reviews:  Eando Binder and "Anton York, Immortal"

By my lights, Eando Binder is another one-book author, though this
statement is inaccurate in several respects.  Eando Binder was E-and-O
(Earl and Otto) Binder.  (I've heard 'Binder' rhymed with 'flinder', not
with 'finder', btw.)  They also produced a considerable number of stories
and later books.  (The distinction blurs, because many of their books are
fixup novels created from series of short stories.)  The most influential
of their works were their Anton York stories and their Adam Link stories,
both of which may be found in novel format.  (I've seen references to a
third major series, their "Via" stories, but have never read them.)

After 1940, Otto Binder continued to write alone under the Eando name - a
change for the worse.  Not much worse, come to think of it; most of what
they wrote was quite bad.  Their more important works are distinguished for
their impact, rather than for the quality of the writing.  (In addition to
the obvious science-fiction venues, Otto Binder also wrote pulp-style
stories for comic books.  An evening spent with old "Strange Adventures"
comics will tell you most of what you need to know about bad pulp sf.)

"Anton York, Immortal" (***) consists of stories written between 1937 and
1940, and is the answer to "Why are you reviewing Binder's work if it's so
bad?"  I discovered it in the school library in grade eight (just about the
perfect age to read it, and just about the age of the original target
audience), and proceeded to reread that copy to tatters.  It has the faults
of pre-Golden-Age science fiction - heavy-handed prose, minimal
characterization, a somewhat idolatrous attitude towards science and
technology but, like the best of those stories, it has the virtues of its
faults - a reliance on idea and on wonder.

Anton York is the son of Matthew York who, late in the nineteenth century,
develops (and innoculates him with) a serum which grants immortality
through its interaction with cosmic radiation.  (Radiation of one sort or
another was behind much of the fictional science of that day.)  This
longevity, later shared with his wife, allows him to take the decades
needed to develop the superscience which in later stories enables them to
explore the galaxy.  (Presumably Vera spends those decades bringing him his
coffee.  Ah well, she gets a larger, if always supporting, role as the
stories progress.)

In his first major test, York uses scientific superiority to save the Earth
from renegades who have stolen the immortality secret.  In a later story he
faces insane immortals whose science is millenia more advanced than his
own.  Finally, in compliance with the Law of Exponentially Increasing
Antagonists, he must save Earth from an invasion from another universe -
one in which the laws of nature which he knows so well do not hold.

It's a wonderful foundation for wish-fulfillment fantasy: The Yorks acquire
a deus-ex-machina role in Earth's history, periodically returning from
their travels just in time to save the planet, to a chorus of "Not the
*legendary* Anton York!"

For all that I've been disparaging the writing, it's easy for someone
reading this book to see what the attraction of the science fiction of that
day could be for its readers.

More for completeness than out of personal conviction, I will touch on
"Adam Link, Robot" (*).  I'm sorry, I know that it's influential and I know
that many readers think highly of it, but I couldn't stand it.  The first
and best of the Adam Link stories which came to make up this novel appeared
in 1939 as "I Robot".  (Yes, Eando Binder used the title, and a number of
the ideas that went with it, before Asimov.)  The story is essentially
lifted from Frankenstein, with metal replacing spare body parts, and with
panicky Americans with shotguns replacing German peasants with pitchforks.
It has the virtue of brevity, and it made a tremendous splash.  The stories
that followed, monuments to the virtue of leaving well enough alone, are
less in the tradition of Frankenstein than in the tradition of Tennessee
Tuxedo, as Adam Link (soon joined by Eve Link) struggles to prove to a
hostile world that he can measure up to man.

A good number of Eando Binder's books can be found on the shelves of used
book stores.  I'd recommend trying "Anton York, Immortal", if your
curiousity so moves you, and skipping the rest.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 14 Aug 93 02:15:41 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _The Warrior's Apprentice_ by Lois McMaster Bujold  Book Review

	     THE WARRIOR'S APPRENTICE by Lois McMaster Bujold
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

   _The Warrior's Apprentice_ is a typical Miles Vorkosigan adventure.  To
those who are not familiar with Miles that last sentence may look like a
derogatory comment.  That could not be further from the truth.  _The
Warrior's Apprentice_ is typical because it is a fast paced, seat of your
pants, romp through the universe adventure with the eccentric Miles
Vorkosigan.  Bujold's entire cannon set in this universe merits high
praise.

   _The Warrior's Apprentice_ finds Miles breaking his leg and being unable
to complete his training in the Barrayan military academy.  A deeply
depressed Miles feels he has let his father and grandfather down and
becomes inconsolable.  His mother, Cordelia, sends him to Beta Colony
hoping it will take his mind off his troubles at home.  Once on Beta Colony
the fun begins.  Miles saves a deranged jumpship pilot from Betan security
forces and in the process purchases a jumpship.  He then offers to use his
new found toy to deliver armaments to a warring planet in a dead-end worm
hole nexus.  The catch is he must break through an embargo being enforced
by mercenaries on the other side of the worm hole.  In the meantime Mile
runs across a deserter from the Barrayan military who he decides to take
along with him.  Miles, accompanied by a mentally unstable jumpship pilot,
a Barrayan deserter, Sergeant Bothari, Bothari's daughter Eleni, and the
agent for whom Miles is working, Daum, breaks the blockade and become
embroiled in a battle between mercenary fleets.  Miles, using the ingenuity
he is now well know for, finds himself the captain of the a rag-tag group
of mercenaries who he eventually dubs the Dendarii Mercenaries.

   Unfortunately for Miles, the act of creating a standing army of one's
own is a capital offense on Barrayar and he must go face the Council of
Counts.  In an emotionally wrenching scene Miles' father attempts to
protect him from these charges.

   This short sketch of events masks both the humor and sadness that
accompany Miles on his adventure.  Bujold has the ability to elicit both
laughter and sadness in her writing and she does both here.  There are few
writers of any genre who are as good at characterization as Bujold.  Even
peripheral characters take on a complicated psyche of their own.  And the
interaction between Miles and his father, Aral, are superbly written.

Title:      The Warrior's Apprentice
Author:     Lois McMaster Bujold
City:       Riverdale, New York
Date:       1986
Publisher:  Baen  $4.50 (pbk)
Order Info: ISBN 0-671-72066-X (pbk)
Pages:      315

C. Douglas Baker
cb52@umail.umd.edu
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
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Date: 14 Aug 93 21:56:37 GMT
From: Ether.Breather@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _The Warrior's Apprentice_ by Lois McMaster Bujold Book Review

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
>   _The Warrior's Apprentice_ is a typical Miles Vorkosigan adventure.  To
>those who are not familiar with Miles that last sentence may look like a
>derogatory comment.  That could not be further from the truth.  _The
>Warrior's Apprentice_ is typical

As SF Bujolds universe is incredibly trite, the characters are hackneyed. I
think of Bujold's work as well written cliches - not a single new idea or
society.

The superhero Miles is not very believable either.  Taking over Merc ships
with 4/5 people and a fake contract? Come on! If I were a dissatisfied
merc, I'd like to see cash first, forget contracts when I when I have not
even heard of the contractee!  The logic involved is a classic piece of
inverted reasoning: I have not heard of outfit X, therefore they must be
really good!

Why is it that opponents of heros are so lacking in common sense?

I liked some of her novellas though - the one about the prison and about
killing deformed kids are both well done, so is the book Barrayar.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 15:41:45 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review:  Flynn Connolly, The Rising of the Moon

Flynn Connolly's first novel, _The Rising of the Moon_ is the latest in the
Del Rey Discovery Series.  In this work, Connolly paints an extremely bleak
picture of the future of gender relations, not merely in Ireland, where the
story is set, but throughout the entire world.

The book tells the story of Nuala Dennehy, an Irish ex-patriot professor of
Irish history who had to flee to Scotland in order to teach.  As the book
opens, Dennehy returns to her native land at the request of an old friend,
Maire ni Flaherty.  The two are quickly caught up in the beginning of a
massive woman's revolt.  Following an attempted arrest, Dennehy finds
herself the spokeswoman for the uprising.

Although the characterization in the novel is very good and the adventure
moves at a rapid and steady pace, Connolly's novel does have some
drawbacks.  Parts of the book read like a diatribe against men, which gets
tiresome after a while.  Although there are men in the book who help the
main characters, all men are viewed as suspect by the rebels.  If Ms.
Connolly's view of male-female relations is as bleak as the one she
portrays in this book, I truly feel sorry for her.  Another fault is that
Connolly introduces a race of aliens, the Tlatejoxans, on the second page
of the novel.  The fact that alien intelligence has been found and is in
contact with the earth is not important to the story, and the book would
not have suffered if the Tlatejoxans had been edited out.  Connolly should
have, perhaps, used Tlatejoxan culture to counter-balance what was
happening on Earth if she felt the need to include them.

The end of the book is well-done and carries a nice twist, although
Connolly lets you know it is coming a number of pages before it actually
happens.  Despite its strong anti-male polemic, I do recommend _The Rising
of the Moon_, although it probably shouldn't be read too close to David
Brin's _Glory Season_.

Title:      The Rising of the Moon
Author:     Flynn Connolly
City:       New York
Date:       September 1993
Publisher:  Ballantine Del Rey Discovery
Comments:   paperback $4.99
Order Info: 0-345-38289-7
Pages:      383 pp

Steven H Silver  
Indiana University
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu
SHSILVER@IUBACS.BITNET  
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Date: 13 Aug 93 04:20:50 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: FLYING DUTCH by Tom Holt

Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com:
>I enjoyed FLYING DUTCH better than WHO'S AFRAID OF BEOWULF? and as much as
>EXPECTING SOMEONE TALLER - which I loved.  To anyone looking for a very
>funny book, I highly recommend FLYING DUTCH.

I second this assessment.  Despite having the least promising premise of
the three books, this book has the most consistently solid deadpan humor.
Best line (albeit very much of a you-had-to-be-there): "Meanwhile, we
continue with our impromptu Gilbert and Sullivan medley..."

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 15:16:17 GMT
From: marotta@hannah.enet.dec.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A Creed for the Third Millenium

Thanks to Yishai Feldman for bringing up this novel.  It is not sold on the
science fiction shelf in the store, no doubt because of Colleen
McCollough's previous success in the mainstream fiction department (she
wrote "Thornbirds," from which they created a successful TV miniseries
where Richard Chamberlain plays a priest who falls in love).  I read
"Thornbirds" and really loved it (much better than the TV version!) and so
I was on the right shelf in the bookstore to get "A Creed for the Third
Millenium."  You may not agree that this is science fiction (it addresses
the near future but there isn't much science in it).  However, it very
effectively describes the future of America in the next 100 years if we run
out of natural resources.  It gives you something to think about; and,
believe me, I did a lot of thinking during and after reading this novel.

I don't think the religious aspect of the novel is as important as
recognizing that people need to believe in something larger, better, and
beyond themselves.  In stressful situations, we tend to address the
day-to-day problems of our life and gradually lose faith in God (or
whatever).  The plot of "Creed" revolves upon our need to believe in
someone or something greater than ourselves.

But to my mind, the important part of this novel is the way the changes in
the world affect the grandchildren of today's children.  Reading this novel
right after my daughter was born was a frightening experience.  We have so
much today; yet it all hinges on continued dependence on the Earth's
natural resources.  "Creed" tries to show how our great-grandchildren might
feel if they have to live in a cold world with limited access to fuel and
technology, forced to limit population and to lead migratory lives in order
to adapt to an Ice Age environment.

Our descendants will be very aware of the glut of technology, resources,
and resulting freedom that abounded in the late 20th century.  How do you
think they would feel?  I know how *I* would feel!  "Creed" is a different
look at the near future and is good reading for anyone honestly concerned
about it.

------------------------------
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Date: Mon, 16 Aug 93 15:50:54 EDT
From: Saul Jaffe (The Moderator) <sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu>
Sender: sfl@gandalf.rutgers.edu
To: SFLOVERS-RECIPIENTS
Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #472
Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-WRITTEN@rutgers.edu


SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 16 Aug 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 472

Today's Topics:

		Books - Gibson & Niven (7 msgs) & Palmer &
                        Stirling (2 msgs) & Swanwick (2 msgs) &
                        Wingrove (2 msgs) & NESFA Books (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 17:16:44 GMT
From: kcd@thor.ece.uc.edu (Karen Davis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: William Gibson appearance

William Gibson will be reading/lecturing at the Mercantile Library in
Cincinnati, OH on September 1st at noon.  The talk is free, but lunch is $6
(optional).  I believe reservations are required.  The lunch is usually
pasta, sometimes meatless, and a green salad.  You are not allowed to bring
your own lunch.  The talk is sponsored by Drew's Bookstore.

Location:
   Mercantile Library, 414 Walnut Street on the 11th floor,
   (513) 621-0717

Time:   Weds., Sept. 1, 12 noon

Cost:  free, or $6 for lunch

This is all the information I have, except that his new book will be for
sale and he'll sign copies (I can't remember the name of it.)

karen.davis@uc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 11:52:17 GMT
From: jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

klaus@diku.dk (Klaus Ole Kristiansen) writes:
>>The "Flash Crowd" universe.
>
>These are Known Space. In Ringworld, Wu compares the stepping discs of the
>Pupeteers to the transfer booths of the Humans.

In the "Flash Crowd" series transfer booths are invented c. 2000.  In Known
Space they are invented c. 2400.

John Carr
jfc@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 14:37:13 GMT
From: jdnicoll@prism.ccs.uwo.ca (James Davis Nicoll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

kers@hplb.hpl.hp.com (Chris Dollin) writes:
>Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott) writes:
>> The 'Flash Crowd' universe, teleportation stories.  'Flash Crowd' is in
>>_The Flight of the Horse_, all the others are in _A Hole in Space_.
>
>I always assumed that the flash-crowd stories (and the other teleport
>stories) were set in early Known Space. Is there evidence that they're
>not?

   They have incompatible histories and technology for interstellar travel.
In 'All The Bridges Rusting', they get to Alpha Centauri by sending a
starship with a teleport booth on board, and the people make the round trip
in 8.6 years, but in Known Space there is absolutely no evidence that they
can do that, or they wouldn't bother with manned slowboats, or send
supplies by rammer.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 17:41:07 GMT
From: JCUBAS@ren.ir.miami.edu (Shikata ga nai)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven

The Ringworld RPG says that the "State", flash-crowd, and most of Niven's
early stuff all took place in the same universe, but at different time
periods.  Gil Hamilton works for the ARM, a branch of the UN mentioned in
Ringworld Engineers. _A World Out of Time_ is another which starts in the
"Past" of Known Space, but ends after it, skipping the middle.

Jason R. Cubas
University of Miami

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 18:07:29 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven

JCUBAS@REN.IR.MIAMI.EDU writes:
>The Ringworld RPG says that the "State", flash-crowd, and most of Niven's
>early stuff all took place in the same universe, but at different time
>periods.  Gil Hamilton works for the ARM, a branch of the UN mentioned in
>Ringworld Engineers. _A World Out of Time_ is another which starts in the
>"Past" of Known Space, but ends after it, skipping the middle.

Then the Ringworld RPG made a mistake.  "World out of Time" postulates a
State restricted to non-FTL travel, seeding other worlds so that eventually
they can be colonized, and apparently without aliens.  There's no place in
the timeline of Known Space for the State to happen before the Man-Kzinti
Wars and the Outsider FTL drive.  (Admittedly, ARM-dominated space might be
it, but we've seen ARM-dominated space, and it doesn't look much like the
State).

The flash-crowd stuff I could buy as being in Known Space, but the dates
are wrong.  Still, you could get around that, I suppose.  Just say the
dates were wrong....

Also note the timeline in the front of _Tales of Known Space_; as I recall,
it doesn't mention the State, and probably not the flash-crowd stuff (can't
check, since my copy isn't here.)

Tony Z

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 02:18:35 GMT
From: allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com (Richard Allbery)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

Mike@moose.demon.co.uk writes:
>The Leshy Circuit.  This consists of a few stories set in a slower-than
>light universe where the few colonised planets have names derived from the
>works of James Branch Cabell.  Stories include 'Passerby' and 'Night on
>Mispek Moor'.  According to the bibliography in the back of _Tales of
>Known Space_, 'The Fourth Profession' and 'Rammer' are also in this
>universe, but I am aware of no internal evidence for this (and that would
>make it part of the 'State' universe.

Wait a sec, I thought "The Fourth Profession" was part of the Draco Tavern
universe.  Does that mean that Niven considers Draco Tavern to be part of
the Leshy Circuit universe?  I thought they were on their own.  (And I
really don't understand how they could be part of the State universe.)

>The 'Flash Crowd' universe, teleportation stories.  'Flash Crowd' is in
>_The Flight of the Horse_, all the others are in _A Hole in Space_.

Is there any particular reason why "Flash Crowd" couldn't be part of Known
Space?  There are teleportation booths in Known Space, and I always thought
"Flash Crowd" was a temporary (?) phenomenon around the time of Gil the
ARM.

Allbery@GVG47.gvg.tek.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 17:15:17 GMT
From: mrdunn@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Michael Dunn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

Niven has admitted in an interview somewhere (I can't remember where) that
not all the stories in any given universe will agree, because when he first
started writing he didn't realize he was writing in a series and so he
didn't worry about continuity until later (when it was too late).

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 17:45:23 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

Richard Allbery <allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com> wrote:
>Wait a sec, I thought "The Fourth Profession" was part of the Draco Tavern
>universe.

No.  The bar in "The Fourth Profession" is on Earth, and there is no
mention of the Chirpsithtra, or any of the other Draco Tavern- Universe
aliens.

>Is there any particular reason why "Flash Crowd" couldn't be part of Known
>Space?  There are teleportation booths in Known Space, and I always
>thought "Flash Crowd" was a temporary (?) phenomenon around the time of
>Gil the ARM.

As others have mentioned, the chronology of events don't really match.  In
"All The Bridges Rusting", they have teleportation during the first crewed
mission to another star, and use it as an effective way to accelerate their
ships.

If you've got this, there's no need for the ramscoops and slowships as
described in _A Gift From Earth_ and other Known Space stories.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 07:14:24 GMT
From: jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu (Teddy Bear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David R. Palmer

Does anyone know whatever happened to David R. Palmer?  I've read
_Emergence_ about four times, and _Threshold_ twice (not quite as good as
his first), but as far as I can recall there hasn't been a peep out of him
in several years.  What gives?

Joel Singer
Harvey Mudd College
jsinger@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 12:07:33 GMT
From: kline@cs.arizona.edu (Nick Kline)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: evil draka dudes

I've just finished "The Stone Dogs", about the Draka and their plan to take
over the Earth.  The Draka were formed from the British imperialists in
America after the revolutionary war and the losers of the civil war.  You
could kind of say that they are kind of super white-power south
africaaners.

The Draka are kind of the most evil people imaginable.

I've never ever read about any group of evil people that made me angry and
just feeling afraid for humans.  Man, what an evil group.  They are utterly
despicable.

SPOILER warning!

At the end of the stone dogs, the Draka own the Earth and asteroids, and
the good guys are on a starship headed toward alpha centuri.

Are there any books after this one? Hopefully where the evil and totally
despicable Draka are beaten!

It's amazing to me that I can feel so hateful toward any fictional enemies.
I've read of dozens of different fictional evil creatures, human or not,
who do such things as put plugs on human hearts to pull out at a moment's
notice (Dune) or what not, but the Draka are so incredibly totally evil and
frightening.

They are so evil I despise and hate them. I have such an incredible
negative reaction to them.  I wonder why?  Do other people have such strong
reactions to them?

Perhaps part of the reason is the character of Marya, the child of a serf
who escaped to America, who is captured on a mission and is impregnated
with the child of a Draka.  She is tortured with a pain device which makes
her or drives her insane and overrides her "self-control" or conscience.

Of course, lot of stories have considered people's reaction to horrible
things, terrible pain (1984 and the cage of rats or 1984's pain machine),
but for some reason, the Draka stories encapsulate all that is terrible
about human nature.  Hell could be no worse for me.

I can sit here and imagine that the Draka could never occur, no one would
let them get that far in the world, no one could be so disciplined, or that
culture could never keep up in a technological world.  It must seem that
would be true, that continuing terrorist incidents would keep them from
succeeding.  That overrun people would not be squelched.

Ah well, enough rambelling for 5am Monday morning.  I just had to get the
Draka out of my system.

No greater evil was ever written about or imagined by man.  Nazi's, hah,
they are destined to destroy themselves. Fascists?  They soon fall from
public favor.  Communists? They can't quite keep up with technology, and
always seem to turn to dictatorships anyway.  Dictatorships?  They are
never as disciplined as the Draka.  The Draka just seem too possible, too
frighteningly human, an encapsulation of all that could be horribly
possible.

Nick
kline@cs.Arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 12:32:38 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: evil draka dudes

There are two books besides _The Stone Dogs_.
   _Marching Through Georgia_ covers the Draka in WW II, with starring
roles to Eric von Shrakenberg and American journalist William Dreiser (heh
heh).
   _Under the Yoke_ is set in post-WW II Draka-occupied Europe (mostly
France) and is even less appealing in its presentation of the Draka.  (MtG
is almost, almost sympathetic, because Eric does see his people's flaws;
UtY - ell...)

Stirling has a fourth Draka book underway.  Tentatively titled _Heavy Iron_
(though that's the working title, I don't know what it'll be published as)
starting about 300 years in the future and featuring one Draka (I think
Gwen Ingolfsson, though I'm not sure) accidentally time-travelling into our
universe.  From the hints he's given on GEnie, this one sounds real fun.
Should be out sometime next year.

   No, the Draka don't get beaten in Stirling's future, but both they and
the Alliance spread to the stars.

Tony Z

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 19:02:49 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Swanwick's _Vacuum Flowers_

I just finished _Vacuum Flowers_.  As the cover reviews say, "lots of
interesting ideas".  Unfortunately, I found the plot rather lacking.  Lots
of build-up, with a "that was *it*?!" climax.

In fact, it occurs to me that VF would work best as a lead-in to a sequel.
Anyone know if Swanwick has one planned?

Dave Schaumann		
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 13:44:49 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Swanwick's _Vacuum Flowers_

Dave Schaumann, dave@CS.Arizona.EDU writes:
>I just finished _Vacuum Flowers_.  As the cover reviews say, "lots of
>interesting ideas".  Unfortunately, I found the plot rather lacking.  Lots
>of build-up, with a "that was *it*?!" climax.
>
>In fact, it occurs to me that VF would work best as a lead-in
>to a sequel.  Anyone know if Swanwick has one planned?

Well, he sort of has already.  Both _Stations of the Tide_ and the novella
"Griffin's Egg" feature details that time them together with _VF_.  They're
pretty tenuous, but I think the link is there.  

SPOILERS ahead

SotT talks about the global Earth mind, and I think mentions the
transportation technology used in VF.

Griffin's Egg, so far as I can see, is the origin of the Earth hive mind.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 02:18:57 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Chung Kuo by Wingrove

I don't know when the next book will be out. I did however enjoy the books
published thus far. A very interesting series.  I'm not sure where it is
going...  Wingrove is juggling so many threads I can easily see them coming
unravelled.  At first I thought he was highly sympathetic to Chinese
philosophy and culture but, seeing the turn the last few books have taken
it's clear that he is aware of the oppressiveness of such a culture - no
matter its merits.  Perhaps he is going to resurrect the West after all...?
Maybe we aren't so bad... :)

It's been awhile since I read it and I'm blanking on the names.  My big
objection thus far has been with the handling of the major renegade.  Can't
remember his name. The ex-officer hiding out on Mars now.  I didn't like
the fact that the guy we were following was actually a clone.  I didn't buy
that at all. So the renegade leader finally is hunted down and killed and
turns out he was a clone and the real guy is still on Mars.

I also liked the major (?) at first. He seemed fairly sympathetic.  Very
intelligent. Then all of a sudden he turned into a real fiend, brutally
raping a woman. (Where are those who objected to the Covenant rape? :)

It's very difficult to pull for the resistance when their leader is such an
asshole.  The Chinese element is more likeable, but they are so misguided
no matter how good their intentions that I can't like them very much
either.  Thus, I have no real sympathy for either of the major factions.
Wonder if Wingrove intended to have such an effect on the reader?

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 04:56:21 GMT
From: Jeff.Franks@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Jeff Franks)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Wingrove's Chung Kuo IV:The Stone Within is out

I picked up a copy of _Chung Kuo: The Stone Within_ yesterday at
Waldenbooks (they only had ONE copy). It has been released as a $14.95
trade paperback. Although it is an attractive book and the size and weight
feel good in your hands, I would be obliged if anyone can aid me in finding
a hardcover version (to match the three previous volumes I own in
hardcover).

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 11:19:39 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: NESFA books

Are all the NESFA books made to the same standard as the James Schmitz one?

Are the NESFA publications likely to be collectables in their own right?

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 11:44:49 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: NESFA books

>Are all the NESFA books made to the same standard as the James Schmitz
>one?

I'm not sure what you mean here?  Which standards?  All are fine-bound
hardcovers, printed on acid-free paper. The last three, I believe (the two
NESFA choice books: the Best of James Schmitz and the Complete Cordwainer
Smith, as well as the last Boskone book (by Joe Haldeman)) were the same
dimensions as the Schmitz book. Up until that point, we'd printed smaller
books for Boskones and Worldcons.

>Are the NESFA publications likely to be collectables in their own right?

The NESFA's choice books aren't intended to be collectables in the normal
sense that the word is used these days: that is, they aren't printed in
very small print runs with the intent that their value will go up a lot
some day. Our intent with this line has been to bring back into print works
that belong in every basic SF collection, at a price people can afford.

The one "collectable" we tend to do is the boxed version of the book we
publish for the Boskone GoH every year. Our basic philosophy with the
Boskone book has been to produce an unboxed version most folks attending
the convention can afford, and a boxed edition (with different binding and
authographed endpapers) for the collectors.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 13:13:28 GMT
From: wingert@aplcenmp.apl.jhu.edu (SE Wingert stephen jo 4105393237)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: NESFA book list?

   I recently purchased THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN by Cordwainer Smith and it
is a gorgeous book.  I have also picked up the GoH book for Glen Cook which
is also very nice.  Does anybody out there have a complete list of books
available from NESFA?  Jim Mann, can you post a list for everyone?  Thanks
in advance.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 16 Aug 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 473

Today's Topics:

	    Miscellaneous  - Eco-fiction & Best Books of 1919 &
                             Super-Beings in Society (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 1993 12:50:47 U
From: "Jim Dwyer" <Jim_Dwyer@macgate.csuchico.edu>
Reply-to: Jim_Dwyer@macgate.csuchico.edu
Subject: Sci-fi eco-fiction

   I am compiling a book-length annotated bibliography of nature oriented
fiction, fiction that deals with environmental issues, and "the new nature
writing." Poetry and children's literature will not be included, but books
for young adults (high school level) will be.

   Eco-fiction and eco-feminism seem to be increasingly popular in sci-fi
and fantasy. Such well known authors such as Kate Wilhelm, Marge Piercy,
Damon Knight, David Brin, and Ursula Le Guin often deal with environmental
themes. I am looking for leads on less well known but important authors.
Any relevant information you might be able to provide would be greatly
appreciated..

LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS, AND READERS
   Your recommendations of authors and titles to include and any evaluative
comments would be very helpful. Please also let me know if your library has
strong collections or archives of this material.

ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVISTS AND AUTHORS	
   Which authors and works have influenced or inspired you? Do you use
fiction or essays in your work with the public? Which authors do you
believe deserve a wider audience? Which of your own books, stories, or
essays should be included or excluded?

Please contact:
Jim Dwyer	
Head, Bibliographic Services Dept.
Meriam Library
California State University, Chico
Chico, CA   95929-0295
jim_dwyer@macgate.csuchico.edu

[Moderator's Note: Please address all responses directly to the poster.
Thanks.]

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 05:31:27 GMT
From: a02846@giant.rsoft.bc.ca (John Hamm)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Best Books of 1919

Books from the year 1919 will enter the Public Domain in 1994.

Project Gutenberg and Internet Wiretap make available plain vanilla ASCII
texts (etexts) of books in the Public Domain.

The preperation of such etexts requires scanning, OCR conversion, and then
many hours of proofreading and formatting by volunteers. I am one of those
strange individuals who actually enjoys this kind of work.

I would like to know what will be becoming available for conversion to
etext but, alas, I am not a literary scholar. So I thought this would be
the place to ask, "What are the most important books of 1919?".  I would
love to prepare a list of the "Best Books of 1919". If you will offer your
suggestions I will compile a list of your books and post it here if there
is any interest.

John Hamm
a02846@giant.rsoft.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 15:57:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

mcapron@wbst845e.xerox.com (Mike Capron) writes:
>Let's assume that some segment of the population suddenly develops super
>powers on the level of the X-Men (real super powers [not smart atheletes
>like Batman] but focussed/limited powers [not like Superman]).  Would said
>individuals really put on costumes to protect their anonymity?  Would they
>go about their normal lives, possibly modified - as in very strong people
>doing construction work?
> 
>I'm intentionally stating this very broadly.  You could answer assuming
>that people start being born that way.  You could also assume that a bunch
>get "zapped" as in a number of recent comic universes.
> 
>What would society *really* look like under these scenarios?

The WILD CARDS books (ed. George R.R. Martin, pub. Bantam & Baen) explore
some of these ideas, and others, at length - one of the better shared-world
series, BTW. The 1st volume has some of the most interesting stories,
regarding your questions (for example, consider the role of superheroes in
the McCarthy era...)

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 16:33:25 GMT
From: curetonk@antigone.cs.rice.edu (Kevin Cureton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

mcapron@wbst845e.xerox.com (Mike Capron) writes:
>Let's assume that some segment of the population suddenly develops super
>powers on the level of the X-Men (real super powers [not smart atheletes
>like Batman] but focussed/limited powers [not like Superman]).  Would said
>individuals really put on costumes to protect their anonymity?  Would they
>go about their normal lives, possibly modified - as in very strong people
>doing construction work?
>
>I'm intentionally stating this very broadly.  You could answer assuming
>that people start being born that way.  You could also assume that a bunch
>get "zapped" as in a number of recent comic universes.
>
>What would society *really* look like under these scenarios?

Depending on the person "zapped", they may or may not go "public."  I tend
to think that I would go public.  However, the problems with keeping your
identity a secret would be tough.  There are too many people who would love
to exploit someone with this kind of power, and to do so they would go to
extreme ends to find out the person's identity.  This is especially true if
you are the only "super-being" in existence.  As a result of someone trying
to determine your identity you would be trailed, investigated, filmed,
and/or possibly targeted for assassination if they felt you were a threat
(or that they could dissect the remains and figure out how to make more of
"you".)

Comic book universes work differently because there are usually many super-
powered beings.  This makes any one being less likely to be a target.  And
they tend to band together (because, like it or not, people tend to seek
those people they have similarties with.)

I don't think you could ever lead a normal life.  You would require a job
with tons of freedom (like Clark Kent) or be independently wealthy (like
Bruce Wanye) to have the time to be a "super-hero."

Heck, as it stands, I don't have enough time for reading comics, work,
going out with friends, the gym, and spending quality time with the
significant other (who, BTW, hates it when I bring home a new stack of
comics.)

Kevin L. Cureton
curetonk@cs.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 22:20:36 GMT
From: jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

mcapron@wbst845e.xerox.com (Mike Capron) writes:
>Let's assume that some segment of the population suddenly develops super
>powers on the level of the X-Men (real super powers [not smart atheletes
>like Batman] but focussed/limited powers [not like Superman]).  Would said
>individuals really put on costumes to protect their anonymity?  Would they
>go about their normal lives, possibly modified - as in very strong people
>doing construction work?

There's already an extremely wide range of talent among homo sapiens.  Some
people can pick a piece of wood with strings on it and make heart-rending
music.  I can't do that, and couldn't play like Heifetz no matter how long
I practiced.  Given a choice, I would far rather be Heifetz than Spiderman.
There are people who can think thousands of times faster than I can think
(in their particular field anyway) or who can lift ten times what I can
lift.  They all have a place somewhere in human society.

The difference in the comic books is that the powers of superheros are
supernatural.  No one understands them.  If someone actually understood how
radiation gave the Hulk his strength, it could be made a common medical
practice and then hardly remarked upon.  [Wait a minute.  Radiation IS a
common medical practice, with extraordinary curative powers.]  But because
these powers are fundamentally outside the normal world, their bearers can
be treated as demons and so ostracized.

John Redford
jredford@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 23:38:42 GMT
From: amstazds@tacom-emh1.army.mil (VICIAN Theodore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

I think a mojor factor on whether one would go public about one's
superpowers is the powers themselves.  It would be hard to hide powers like
Cyclop's optic blast or if one became like the Thing or the Hulk.  OTOH,
powers like telepathy or TK might be more effective if they weren't
revealed.

If I personally developed a "useful" power, I wouldn't reveal it unless I
had to.  Unless I became invulnerable.  Then I'd act completely different:
stepping off second story balconies, walking in front of cars, riding my
motorcycle without a helmet, etc.

Ted Vician

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 02:49:16 GMT
From: jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

I think if we mere mortals knew that reliable telepaths existed in our
world, we would hunt them down and kill them. If the population at large
couldn't do it, every government on the planet would, to prevent the
telepaths from falling into the hands of unfriendly powers. It would be
like a private citizen owning a nuclear weapon; it would be such a threat
not just to national security but to each of our own personal sense of well
being, privacy, and sanity, that we would stop at nothing to hunt them
down. I doubt we would consider them human, so murder would not be an
ethical issue. This may extend to other superpowers as well. (I don't want
to sound so cynical, but that's the way I see it. Reading someone's mind
without their knowledge and consent is at once the most intimate and
reprehensible act of aggression I can imagine.)

Can anyone think of an SF novel along these lines?

John Sloan
NCAR/SCD  
Boulder CO 80307-3000 USA
jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 03:20:31 GMT
From: ejs16@merhaba.cc.columbia.edu (Eric Jaron Stieglitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

mcapron@wbst845e.xerox.com (Mike Capron) writes:
>Let's assume that some segment of the population suddenly develops super
>powers on the level of the X-Men (real super powers [not smart atheletes
>like Batman] but focussed/limited powers [not like Superman]).  Would said
>individuals really put on costumes to protect their anonymity?  Would they
>go about their normal lives, possibly modified - as in very strong people
>doing construction work?
>
>What would society *really* look like under these scenarios?

  If a considerable number of people in society suddenly developed
abilities with about the same power level of the X-Men, then I can safely
say that society as it is now would cease to exist. Anyone who has read
Piers Anthony's Xanth series knows that while all Xanthians had some
special talent, most of those people had very minor abilities - like the
ability to cause a spot to appear on the wall, a hole to appear in the
ground, or to change an object from blue to green. Some had more powerful
talents, such as the ability to turn invisible or to create minor holograms
in the air. A very few (the "magicians") had X-Men level abilities, like
being able to control the weather (the "Storm King").
  Using this analogy, I'll deal with the case, where suddenly a large
portion of children find that they have suddenly gained the ability to
control some segment of the outside world that man was previously unable to
control without great difficulty. Out of these children, most have useless
or minor abilities, some have more visible abilities, and a small number
possess great power.
  At first, scientists might look at these children in wonder, and try to
find out how they can do what they do. Since the first to appear would most
likely only have rather minor abilities, the general population would
probably view them as a curiousity rather than as a threat. After all, how
many people would fear a child who could grow a sixth finger? While some
parents might be embarrassed by their children, these powers would be quite
easy to hide, and the children themselves would probably hide their
abilities because of peer pressure.
  As children with more powerful abilities begin to appear, the adult
populace would begin to get worried. Managing a child who can change his
skin color to purple is not much harder than controlling a regular child.
Unfortunately, trying to control a child with the ability to fly is another
matter entirely. As more powerful children are born, the government itself
might find cause for alarm.
  Then, one day the following headline appears in the newspapers: "Flying
boy saves woman from deadly fall." Instantly, people begin to realize that
a new breed of human exists in the world. Some people feel elated at the
idea that someone with more-than-human abilities has used them for good.
Other people feel confused. Still others begin to feel a twinge of fear
within their hearts.
  Not long after this, another headline appears in the papers: "Invisible
man steals $20,000,000 from bank." Suddenly, others see a reason to be
afraid.  After all, these kids possess more than human abilities that most
people could never hope to compete against. How can you lock your doors at
night, knowing that someone might easily walk through the wall? Governments
of democratic nations would have to confront the inevitable problems of
both the pro-superhero and anti-superhero groups that would pop up. Those
on the anti-superhero side would demand that all superheroes (I'm using the
term broadly to mean anyone with special powers) be regulated, registered,
an possibly immobilized if deemed a threat to society. Those on the
pro-superhero side would accuse those on the anti- side of being Nazis.
Eventually, the government would probably decide that some regulation would
be necessary.
  Inevitably, many of the kids would use their abilities for personal gain.
After all, if you knew that you could run at 50 miles per hour, what would
stop you from mugging someone else and then running away quickly? As more
and more of these people appeared, some would decide that the regular
police force could obviously not handle the growing number of super-kids.
Thus, other kids would "patrol" their areas of town to "guard" against the
possibility of an "evil villain" showing up. If you lived in such a world,
wouldn't you be in the least bit scared?
  A lenient government would step in and state that while judicious use of
superhero abilities would be permitted, any illegal action committed with a
super-ability would be classified as illegal use of a dangerous weapon.
Criminal superhumans would find themselves classified as armed and
dangerous, and might face life in prison with their abilities somehow
impaired.
  Totalitarian governments would give their superhumans a single ultimatum:
work for us, or die. Thus, countries like Iran and China might secretly (or
not so secretly) build superhuman armies for defense. Knowing this (or
predicting it), countries like the the U.S. would follow suit, and might go
so far as to draft superhumans into service for their countries. More and
more people would become afraid, and might even demand the total
eradication of superhumans. In the end, only one ideal would prevail -
chaos.
  Is my view grim? Yes. The appearance of superheroes in today's modern
society could not possibly be met with anything less that fear. Anyone who
has read _A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court_ knows what
eventually happens to the hero - while people accept his inventions and
ideas at first, they quickly come to fear a man who has shown himself to be
nothing less than a god. This is exactly how people would view superheroes.
Could you imagine us doing this differently?
  
  This little essay has become quite a bit longer than I planned it out to
be. I guess that after I spent 5 hours doing telemarketing ("Hello, this is
Eric with Encyclopedia Britannica..." - hundreds and hundreds and hundreds
of times), I needed something to get my creative juices flowing again, and
this was it. Comments are welcome.

Eric Jaron Stieglitz
ejs16@merhaba.cc.columbia.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 04:33:56 GMT
From: blair@world.std.com (Blair P. Houghton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan) writes:
>I think if we mere mortals knew that reliable telepaths existed in our
>world, we would hunt them down and kill them. If the population at large
>couldn't do it, every government on the planet would, to prevent the
>telepaths from falling into the hands of unfriendly powers.

You're tossing the baby back in with the bathwater.

How can a telepath "fall into the hands of an unfriendly power?"  Where's
the naivety to be coerced and misled?

No, anyone with this sort of power would end up running the planet, not
running from it.

You'd have to make the telepath an idiot-savant, incapable of rational
thought, but able to answer questions and follow commands.

>Can anyone think of an SF novel along these lines?

Marvel comics went through a period like this; it's the basis for much
melodramatic man/society conflict in their mutant-infested universe.

Blair

------------------------------
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Date: 11 Aug 93 12:42:09 GMT
From: nsmca@acad3.alaska.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

One example is of the Star Trek episode of Khan de neoun Singh.. and the
Eugenics wars.. More power, breeds more ego, and more ego breeds more
ambitions/lust for power..

Of course soem peopel would rise to the alternate cause, to protect the
innocents, either in a chivaric mode or just self protection of their
family and such. I doubt the world would be as nice as the current X-men,
but more like the one with the Sentinels (or nearly so). Humans have a real
problem with people who are different, and have a habit of prejudice and
racism.

I think many new superbeings would move to places where they could live at
peace.

Of course a lot of what happens is dependent on current history, if the
world is at war, it might be easier to accept them if they are drafted into
the military.  If like modern today, post cold war, it might be very
different - not sure how different though.

Also it depends on how many new supers, how they come about, and who they
were. If they are upper class, namely senators and such, it might be easier
to accept them. But if they are street people it might be very much
different.  Also how fast they come on the scene - if slow, it might be
easier to accept them, but if they come upon the world, en masse and a lot
of them, then it might be a bit more scary. Mutant laws and such...

nsmca@acad3.alaska.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 12:30:29 GMT
From: fpa1@ra.msstate.edu (Fletcher P Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan) writes:
>I think if we mere mortals knew that reliable telepaths existed in our
>world, we would hunt them down and kill them. If the population at large
>couldn't do it, every government on the planet would, to prevent the
>telepaths from falling into the hands of unfriendly powers. It would be
>like a private citizen owning a nuclear weapon; it would be such a threat
>not just to national security but to each of our own personal sense of
>well being, privacy, and sanity, that we would stop at nothing to hunt
>them down.

Actually, during the early 1980's I remember a student who came up with how
to build an atomic bomb.  ( Remember this is a civilian without access to
the classified documents and this also occurred during the Cold War. )  The
Secret Service ended up protecting the guy.  After all, we don't want some
wacko kidnap him and force him to build a bomb.  Using that as a guideline
( say the kid had the power of superintelligence ), the government would
provide some measure of protection for them.  They can refuse government
protection of course, but then the gov't might assign to them an agent to
keep an EYE ( ala Big Brother ) on them.  If the super-powered person got
out of hand, s/he would be terminated.

This assumes of course that the person is not a superman-type where they
are invulnerable but is a supra-normal type where a simple sniper shot
could take them out.

> I doubt we would consider them human, so murder would not be an ethical
>issue. This may extend to other superpowers as well. (I don't want to
>sound so cynical, but that's the way I see it. Reading someone's mind
>without their knowledge and consent is at once the most intimate and
>reprehensible act of aggression I can imagine.)

We probably would consider them human ( depending on the country ), but if
they had telepathy they might be accused of rape and put away.  Or perhaps
a new crime would be recognized, call it say Mind Rape, which may or may
not be punishable by death, with a much shorter appeal time than what we
have now for death row inmates in the U.S.

>Can anyone think of an SF novel along these lines?

No, but it could be a good one if developed right.

Paul Adams
paul@erc.msstate.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 13:57:53 GMT
From: csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk (S J Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

ejs16@merhaba.cc.columbia.edu writes:
>to find out how they can do what they do. Since the first to appear would
>most likely only have rather minor abilities, the general population would
>probably view them as a curiousity rather than as a threat. After all, how

 Hmm...that's not necessarily true. I myself have a scenario in mind in
which it happens suddenly. (Of course, for a while total chaos ensues, but
that's another story)
 
>  Totalitarian governments would give their superhumans a single
>ultimatum: work for us, or die. Thus, countries like Iran and China might
>secretly

 Any superhero who couldn't just cock a snook at such an ultimatum would
not really be worth co-opting. The only person who can directly threaten a
super-powered individual is another. Now, on the other hand, you could
threaten their loved ones...

>(or not so secretly) build superhuman armies for defense. Knowing this (or
>predicting it), countries like the the U.S. would follow suit, and might
>go so far as to draft superhumans into service for their countries. More
>and more people would become afraid, and might even demand the total
>eradication of superhumans. In the end, only one ideal would prevail -
>chaos.

  Depends. The superheroes might take it into their heads, for whatever
reason - perhaps "for the good of the planet" *irony* - to rule the world.
This has never been possible before as the main barrier has been
maintaining links - empires tend to start fraying at the edges. When you
can move at superspeed, that's no problem.

  I do have to agree that war of some sort is likely, but I somehow don't
see it as being between the "normals". Perhaps between those who chose to
join the army and those who objected?

>  Is my view grim? Yes. The appearance of superheroes in today's modern
>society could not possibly be met with anything less that fear. Anyone who
>has read _A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court_ knows what
>eventually happens to the hero - while people accept his inventions and
>ideas at first, they quickly come to fear a man who has shown himself to
>be nothing less than a god. This is exactly how people would view
>superheroes. Could you imagine us doing this differently?

 No, I have a sneaking suspicion that you're perfectly right (at least
speaking in terms of today - in the future things may be different). I
think Watchmen portrays a very realistic sequence of events, up to the
Police Riots. The difference there is that while the "heroes" there had no
real superpowers (apart from Dr. Manhattan, and he wasn't all that
interested), in the scenario we're proposing, they *would*, and, feeling
threatened, they would feel empowered to "defend" themselves...*brrrr*!

Stephen
csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 14:49:47 GMT
From: rfm@urth.eng.sun.com (Richard McAllister)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Telepathy in SF (was Re: What would a society with super-beings..)

jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan) writes:
>I think if we mere mortals knew that reliable telepaths existed in our
>world, we would hunt them down and kill them.  Can anyone think of an
>SF novel along these lines?

SLAN, by A.E. van Vogt.  

This used to be considered one of the classic SF novels, but nobody seems
to read it anymore.

This book came up in conversation at Westercon, when we were talking about
how fandom has changed over the years.  Somebody, sadly I don't remember
who, was pointing out that 20 years ago at a convention you could expect
that 90% of the people there had read SLAN; these days, it's more like 90%
have never heard of it.

jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan) writes:
>How can a telepath "fall into the hands of an unfriendly power?"  Where's
>the naivety to be coerced and misled?
>
>No, anyone with this sort of power would end up running the planet, not
>running from it.

Here, one novel to read as a counter-example is Silverberg's DYING INSIDE.
(A telepath uses his talent only make a living ghosting term papers.
Pretty convincing, too, IMHO.)

Rich McAllister
rfm@eng.sun.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 19:50:02 GMT
From: Abhijit_Khale@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

jlmiller@hamp.hampshire.edu writes:
> As for an actual followup, ever read Watchmen by Alan Moore and Dave
> Gibbons?

"Watchmen" is a bad example of a society full of super-beings, since it has
just one genuine super-being : Doc M. A more interesting case is a society
which has multiple super-beings, none with awesome powers. "Wild Cards" is
an example of that.  Also, an excellent albeit somewhat cynical story
dealing with mutants on Earth is Philip K. Dick's "The Golden Man".

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 22:09:45 GMT
From: suljw@marlin.jcu.edu.au (Linda J Wilson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

   Robert Silverberg's superb "Dying Inside" deals with a telepath whose
power is fading. An excellent, convincing and very sensitive treatment of
someone with a "useful" super-power.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 10:33:13 GMT
From: ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

Abhijit_Khale@transarc.com writes:
>"Watchmen" is a bad example of a society full of super-beings, since it
>has just one genuine super-being : Doc M. A more interesting case is a
>society which has multiple super-beings, none with awesome powers. "Wild
>Cards" is an example of that.  Also, an excellent albeit somewhat cynical
>story dealing with mutants on Earth is Philip K. Dick's "The Golden Man".

Wild Cards is not a good example of what he is asking about; Wild Cards is
filled with monsters as well as heroes.  Besides For a while Wild Cards
degenerated into a contest to see whose powers were more perverted/strange
than the next.  Even real life is not that perverted yet ;-)

Glenn E. Host
Reston, VA

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 14:22:40 GMT
From: kchen@mao.bocaraton.ibm.com (Kevin Chen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

All I can say is: check out the last couple of issues of The Tick.

Kevin
kchen@mao.bocaraton.ibm.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 17:12:10 GMT
From: wolf@xocolatl.com (Sir Redrob)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

An interesting idea I've been playing around with lately.

(Warning - the following was designed for 'stock' fantasy RPG, with mages
instead of superheros.)

Basic premise - a very small portion of the population has always been born
with superhuman (but not god-like) powers.

One possible solution is for a self-governing body to evolve, enforcing a
strict code of behavior on all superhumans, basically to prevent the
general populace from turning into a killing mob.

I may have some info on disk somewhere if people are interested, but as I
say, it's more FRP than SF.

Alex

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 04:45:44 GMT
From: mas@csa.bu.edu (Mark A. Semich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

A few people have been listing the titles of books that explore the theme
of what a world with super-powered beings would actually be like.

My apologies if this has already been mentioned, but the best book that
I've read that dealt with this subject is Philip Wylie's _Gladiator_.  It
can be rather difficult to find, but it is in print.  Originally published
in 1930, it served as Siegel and Shuster's inspiration for Superman.
However, the book carried the idea of a "super man" to its ultimate
conclusion.  (It doesn't stop part-way through as _Superman_ did - more of
a Miracleman/Watchmen like story in it's approach to realism, not
necessarily in its direction) 

Mark A. Semich
mas@csa.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 05:55:22 GMT
From: ejs16@merhaba.cc.columbia.edu (Eric Jaron Stieglitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk (S J Anderson) writes:
>ejs16@merhaba.cc.columbia.edu writes:
>>  Totalitarian governments would give their superhumans a single
>>ultimatum: work for us, or die. Thus, countries like Iran and China might
>>secretly
>
> Any superhero who couldn't just cock a snook at such an ultimatum would
>not really be worth co-opting. The only person who can directly threaten a
>super-powered individual is another. Now, on the other hand, you could
>threaten their loved ones...

  Actually, it's quite possible to take down a superhero. With the right
weapons technology and enough people, a superhero could probably be
captured. Also keep in mind that there might actually be some superheroes
who *agree* with the oppresive regime.

>>(or not so secretly) build superhuman armies for defense. Knowing this
>>(or predicting it), countries like the the U.S. would follow suit, and
>>might go so far as to draft superhumans into service for their countries.
>>More and more people would become afraid, and might even demand the total
>>eradication of superhumans. In the end, only one ideal would prevail -
>>chaos.
>
>  Depends. The superheroes might take it into their heads, for whatever
>reason - perhaps "for the good of the planet" *irony* - to rule the world.
>This has never been possible before as the main barrier has been
>maintaining links - empires tend to start fraying at the edges. When you
>can move at superspeed, that's no problem.

  This is a possibility, but it is virtually impossible to rule a group of
people who don't want to be ruled. Even most of today's oppresive regimes
came to power by a popular overthrow of the previous government.  Even Nazi
Germany was *elected* into power. Without the OK of the people, you only
have brute force to rule the people. Once that brute force can no longer
hold back the people, you have a revolution occur such as the one in
Romania or the more peaceful events in the Soviet Union.
  Of course, even if a large groups of superheroes decided to try to rule
the world, it wouldn't work. There would always be a counter-groups of
superheroes who would be opposed to such a centralized power.

>  I do have to agree that war of some sort is likely, but I somehow don't
>see it as being between the "normals". Perhaps between those who chose to
>join the army and those who objected?

  If a small group of people suddenly decided to take over the world and
impose their idea of a martial law, you would not hesitate to reclaim your
rights...

>>  Is my view grim? Yes. The appearance of superheroes in today's modern
>>society could not possibly be met with anything less that fear. Anyone
>>who has read _A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court_ knows what
>>eventually happens to the hero - while people accept his inventions and
>>ideas at first, they quickly come to fear a man who has shown himself to
>>be nothing less than a god. This is exactly how people would view
>>superheroes. Could you imagine us doing this differently?
>
> No, I have a sneaking suspicion that you're perfectly right (at least
>speaking in terms of today - in the future things may be different). I
>think Watchmen portrays a very realistic sequence of events, up to the
>Police Riots. The difference there is that while the "heroes" there had no
>real superpowers (apart from Dr. Manhattan, and he wasn't all that
>interested), in the scenario we're proposing, they *would*, and, feeling
>threatened, they would feel empowered to "defend" themselves...*brrrr*!

  Maybe one of the older folks on the net can answer this question: After
World War II and during the Cold War, would many Americans have been
opposed to annexing other countries in an attempt to create one giant
superpower? From what I've read about the period, the USA would have tried
virtually anything to do away with the Soviet Union and Communism.  Imagine
if superheroes had actually existed during this time period - now THAT's a
scary thought.
  Someone e-mailed me asking what I thought about superheroes with mental
powers existing in the real world. If they had existed during the Cold War,
then I don't doubt that the battle of Capitalism vs. Communism would have
come down to no more than which country had the most psychics. With
telepathy, empathy, clairvoyance, and precognition, why bother with
satellites and planted spies when you could simply read the mind of a
government employee?

Eric Jaron Stieglitz
ejs16@merhaba.cc.columbia.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	  Miscellaneous - Vampires and/or Lycanthropy (8 msgs) &
                          Super-Beings in Society (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 00:01:37 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Add Saberhagen and Steakley to the list - I'm sure there's lots more.
Saberhagen wrote some 'nice guy' vampire stores (An Old Friend of the
Family(?)), while Steakley wrote some military-still fiction about
mercenaries (financed by the Vatican) who fight vampires for money (don't
recall the title, though). 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 04:57:13 GMT
From: tucker@pyramid.cs.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>Add Saberhagen and Steakley to the list - I'm sure there's lots
>more.  Saberhagen wrote some 'nice guy' vampire stores (An Old Friend of
>the Family(?)), while Steakley wrote some military-still fiction about
>mercenaries (financed by the Vatican) who fight vampires for money (don't
>recall the title, though).  

Steakley wrote "VAMPIRE$" a couple of years ago.  HIGHLY enjoyable book.
His book follows the classical format for vampires (or at least the old
style) where sunlight, silver, wooden stakes and religion are all
successful weapons against vampires.  How many other books follow this, or
are most like Rice or Collins (modern and/or post modern?)

Tim Powers has a great vampire book, "The Stress of her Regard" where the
characters are Byron, Keats, Shelly, and the fictional main character.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 11:54:17 GMT
From: wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu (Wanda Wolfe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

>>Add Saberhagen and Steakley to the list - I'm sure there's lots
>>more.  Saberhagen wrote some 'nice guy' vampire stores (An Old Friend of
>>the Family(?)), while Steakley wrote some military-still fiction about
>>mercenaries (financed by the Vatican) who fight vampires for money (don't
>>recall the title, though).  
>
>Steakley wrote "VAMPIRE$" a couple of years ago.  HIGHLY enjoyable book.
>His book follows the classical format for vampires (or at least the old
>style) where sunlight, silver, wooden stakes and religion are all
>successful weapons against vampires.  How many other books follow this, or
>are most like Rice or Collins (modern and/or post modern?)
>
>Tim Powers has a great vampire book, "The Stress of her Regard" where the
>characters are Byron, Keats, Shelly, and the fictional main character.

Yarbro doesn't follow all those conventions either. Her vampires can walk
in the sun, though it weakens them somewhat, and they have to have shoes
lined with their native earth. The only things that can kill them are
decapitation or burning.

If you want high camp and lots of fun, and aren't homophobic, there are a
couple of great books by Jeffrey McMahan - One is called _Somewhere in the
Night_, and is a collection of short stories, in two of which we meet a
witty, funny, gay vampire named Andrew, who works in a boutique at night.
The second book, _Vampires Anonymous_ follows Andrew when he is forced to
leave town because someone is out to get him. And to top it all, his lover
has joined a group called Vampires Anonymous to try to kick the blood
habit. Delightful books.

Both of them are from Alyson. I think I got them through the Quality
Paperback Book Club.

Wanda Wolfe

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 14:11:33 GMT
From: patk@sr.hp.com (Patrick Kearney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Well, there's Robert Sheckley's "I Am Legend", about how the last normal
man on Earth survives when everyone else becomes a vampire. And some good
short stories you might find in the older anthologies of supernatural
tales. I might cite:

"5 Wooden Stakes" by Victor Roman
"For the Blood is the Life" by F. Marion Crawford (I think)
"Mrs. Amworth", by an author whose name I have forgotten

And several stories in a collection by E. F. Benson called "Visible and
Invisible" touch on vampire themes I seem to recall.

There's a short story by Gogol called "The Viy" or something similar, that
was turned into an excellent vampire picture by Mario Bava and called
either "Black Sunday" (in England) or "Mask of the Demon" (in the US). The
US title is, I believe, a straight translation of the Italian movie title.

A mid-Victorian serial called "Varney the Vampire or The Feast of Blood"
was reprinted in facsimile of its many parts by either Scolar Press or
Dover Books, the former I believe to be more likely.

Concerning gothic fiction in general, which would include such titles as
"Varney the Vampire or The Feast of Blood", "The Gothic Quest" and "A
Gothic Bibliography" by the eccentric Montague Summers are highly
recommended. The former contains splendid essays on several individual
authors of the genre.

Also by Summers, "The Vampire" and "The Werewolf", are solid studies of the
subject with useful chapters on the fiction that deals with them. The
titles are not quite correct - the vampire book is called something like
"The Vampire: its Kith and Kin" but any decent research library will have
references to them, if not the books themselves.

Patrick Kearney
c/o Hewlett-Packard
1400 Fountaingrove Parkway
Santa Rosa, CA 95403
patk@sr.hp.com
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Date: 13 Aug 93 16:26:46 GMT
From: madison@alpha.acast.nova.edu (Margaret MADISON)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and Werewolves

Our university teaches a class on vampires in history and literature, and
here are some of the books from our catalog that might interest you (aside
from those already mentioned).

The Vampire in Literature: a Critical Bibliography.  Edited by Margaret L.
    Carter.  UMI Research Press, 1989.

The Vampire in Legend, Fact and Art.  By Basil Copper.  Carol Pub. Group,
1990, c1973.

Vampires: Opposing Viewpoints.  By Daniel C. Scavone.  Greenhaven Press,
1990. 

Vampires, Werewolves, and Demons: Twentieth Century Reports in the
Psychiatric Literature.  Edited by Richard Noll.  Brunner/Mazel, 1992.

Dracula: a Symphony in Moonlight and Nightmares.  Words and pictures by Jon
J. Muth.  Editor, Ann Nocenti.  Marvel Comics Group, 1986.

Dracula: the Vampire and the Critics.  Edited by Margaret L. Carter.  UMI
Research Press, 1988.

The Vampire in Nineteenth-Century English Literature.  Bowling Green State
University Popular Press, 1988.

The Vampire in Verse: an Anthology.  Edited by Steven Moore.  Dracula
Press, 1985.

Lifeforce.  By Colin Wilson.  Warner Books, 1985, c1976.

Clues, Myths, and the Historical Method.  By Carlo Ginzburg.  Johns Hopkins
University Press, 1989.  (This has a section entitled: Freud, The Wolf-Man
and Werewolves).

Peggy Madison 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 16:53:42 GMT
From: jack@cee.hw.ac.uk (Jack Campin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

glajk@mail.bris.ac.uk (A J Kear) wrote:
> Non-fiction:
>   VAMPIRES, DEATH AND BURIAL by Paul Barber. Yale or Chicage University
>   Press, I think. 1989.

That's "Vampires, Burial and Death", from Yale.  Now in paperback.  I put
in a plug for it a few months ago.  Inaugurates a whole new science,
forensic medicine applied to comparative folklore.  Wonderfully ghoulish
details about the _exact_ way corpses rot.  You never know when you might
need to know how much weight it takes to sink a body in a lake, how much
gasoline it takes to burn one, or what practical jokes you can play with an
elephant corpse in an advanced state of gaseous decay.

Jack Campin
Room 1.36
Department of Computing & Electrical Engineering
Mountbatten Building
Heriot-Watt University
Riccarton, Edinburgh EH14 4AS
jack@cee.hw.ac.uk
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Date: 13 Aug 93 22:20:47 GMT
From: lsc@chryse.eng.sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

John M. Ford's _The_Dragon_Waiting_ is an interesting alternate-history
(with vampires) set mostly around the court of Richard III.

Other people seem to have listed most of what my brain can come up with,
except, perhaps George R. R. Martin's vampire novel, _Fevre_Dream_.

But this list would not be complete without some mention of

Bunnicula!

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 02:51:46 GMT
From: acmftt@gsusgi2.gsu.edu (Tom taTom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or Lycanthropy

On the subject of vampires, how 'bout _The Ultimate Dracula_, a collection
of 19 short stories by Anne Rice, Philip Jose' Farmer, Mike Resnick, Steve
and Melanie Tem, and others. The Anne Rice story, "The Master of Rampling
Gate" is interesting just for the reference to Rampling, the name Anne uses
when writing erotica. There's also an "Ultimate" Werewolf and Frankenstein,
though I haven't read those.

Published by Dell Books, 1991,
ISBN 0-440-50353-1

Tom taTom
acmftt@gsusgi2.gsu.edu
usgfttx@gsusgi2.gsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 15:23:41 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

mas@csa.bu.edu (Mark A. Semich) writes:
> My apologies if this has already been mentioned, but the best book that
> I've read that dealt with this subject is Philip Wylie's _Gladiator_.  It
> can be rather difficult to find, but it is in print.  Originally
> published in 1930, it served as Siegel and Shuster's inspiration for
> Superman.  However, the book carried the idea of a

And when he felt he had to do replacements for the Earth-2 Superman,
Batman, Wonder Woman, Aquaman, and Green Arrow, Roy Thomas created Arn
"Iron" Munro, the son of Hugo Danner from Gladiator. At one point in Young
All-Stars, Thomas pretty much synopsized Gladiator, and that should be
easier to find.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 04:57:10 GMT
From: wtfxston@netcom.com (William Todd Featherston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

Just to throw another book about humans with super powers that take over:

The Star Crowned Kings By Robert Chilson.

  Race Worden was his name and he was a human being trying to live
peacefully in his allotted niche colony world Mavia until the day he moved
a stone slab by mental projection.  Until that moment he had regarded
himself as a simple pawn on the vast social board.  But it raised him to a
higher status at once - possibly a castle or bishop or knight.  The kings
of the board, they who ruled the human cosmos, had the
telekinetic-telepathic power.  They had crowned themselves with the stars
and all the rest of humanity were theirs to move or sacrifice as they
wished.  But a maverick mentalist - even one like Race who did not even
know the rules of their games nor the extent of his place - was not to be
tolerated.  He had to be removed from the board before he broke up their
cozy zodiac.  Printed in 1975 (explains the use of the world mentalist).

Todd F.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 11:38:10 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Super-beings Among Us

>What would society *really* look like under these scenarios?

I've always thought that the X-Men et alia were a trifle unrealistic in
that respect.  This doesn't mean I haven't spent more than my fair share of
time reading them.  Oddly enough the only book to address some of these
problems was Spider-Man which I never particularly cared for, but thought
that aspect (heroes deal with the real world) was/is always well done.

For those who aren't up on this, what I mean is: the X-Men are backed by a
private fortune and don't need to work.  Batman, ditto.  Superman works at
an utterly unrealistic job, first in print media, then in broadcast.  I've
spent a limited amount of time behind the scenes at both and I think he'd
have been fired long ago for dereliction of duty.  Only Spiderman has to
deal with day-to-day problems of paying rent etc.  Often this is played for
humor, but that's okay 'cause the whole thing is completely ludicrous
anyway.  In the newspaper strip right now, he's modeling sneakers with a
web pattern ("Every time I catch a criminal, I'll be wearing *your* shoes")
but it's backfired on him - he's discovered he can't cash a check made out
to "Spider-Man".

And why the costumes?  I can understand wanting to hide your identity, but
just once I'd like to see someone fight crime in a facemask and a leotard.
Or, to quote the eternal question, how does Robin keep his legs warm in the
winter?

Third point.  Some time ago I wrote a story called "Super Heroes" (think of
the song cut from Rocky Horror, not Marvel and DC).  It develops a theme
which, to date, only three books have explored to my satisfaction: All
super heroes are a little bit bent.  If they weren't when they started out,
they are after a few years.  The three books, for those who are interested,
are WATCHMEN, BATMAN:THE DARK KNIGHT, and THE KILLING JOKE.  All three are
graphic novels (a dignified term for longer comic books).  They can still
be found at your local chain bookstore on occasion, particularly the latter
two, but a comic book store is a better bet.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 15:48:13 GMT
From: csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk (S J Anderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

ejs16@merhaba.cc.columbia.edu writes:
>csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk (S J Anderson) writes:
>>Depends. The superheroes might take it into their heads, for whatever
>>reason - perhaps "for the good of the planet" *irony* - to rule the
>>world.  This has never been possible before as the main barrier has been
>>maintaining links - empires tend to start fraying at the edges. When you
>>can move at superspeed, that's no problem.
>
>  This is a possibility, but it is virtually impossible to rule a group of
>people who don't want to be ruled. Even most of today's oppresive regimes
>came to power by a popular overthrow of the previous government.  Even
>Nazi Germany was *elected* into power. Without the OK of the people, you
>only have brute force to rule the people. Once that brute force can no
>longer hold back the people, you have a revolution occur such as the one
>in Romania or the more peaceful events in the Soviet Union.

 Yes, and no. If you have a commanding advantage and are prepared to be
absolutely ruthless, you can keep your empire going for quite a long time.
After all, the Soviet Union had been the Soviet Union for some time, the
best part of a century.

 And don't be so sure that getting the OK of the people is that hard. The
Romans conquered countless peoples who were offered a simple choice - die
or be slaves in the most advanced civilization on the planet. Which would
you choose? If dominion is going to offer advantages, the majority of
people will find their supposed love of liberty not as strong a passion as
they thought.  Super-powered individuals are in a position to offer a lot
to a conquered people.

 In any case, whether or not something is feasible is rarely a
consideration in a meglomaniacs plans. Hitler didn't stop to consider
whether or not it was possible to take the world and take the Holocaust to
its logical conclusion.  He was bonkers. Loony. F***ing mental. He
considered it his God-given duty to try. Even that attempt exacted an
enormous price from the world.

>>I do have to agree that war of some sort is likely, but I somehow don't
>>see it as being between the "normals". Perhaps between those who chose to
>>join the army and those who objected?
>
>If a small group of people suddenly decided to take over the world and
>impose their idea of a martial law, you would not hesitate to reclaim your
>rights...

 Yes, but not against impossible odds. If they had any superpowers at the
level generalised in Marvel, they would be *very* hard to oppose. Sure they
probably couldn't take a tac-nuke strike, but are you *sure* you want to
start throwing tac-nukes around? What if they manage to dodge, or deflect
it with force-fields? What if they catch it?

 If the villains in Marvel banded together, the Earth would be a
charnel-house (Charnel - now there's a thought! Anybody else catch that
one?). I'm not saying that the villains would win, but I don't see normals
playing a very significant part. In fact, in a Super-War, they'd be
relegated to the level of insignificant insects.
 What's the reason for the villains never successfully co-operating for a
long period of time - because - wait for it - they're bad guys, and bad
guys never co-operate, it's the nature of evil. Well, I'm not so sure that
holds in real life, eh?

 Whenever someone asks what effect *real* superpowers would have on
society, I keep thinking back to that quote in Watchmen - "God exists, and
he's an American." That presents worse and worse images the more I think
about it.  Still gives me the shivers.

Stephen
csxsja@scs.leeds.ac.uk
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End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

               Administrivia - Intro to the SF-Lovers Archives,
 	       Books - Connolly (2 msgs) & Godwin (3 msgs) &
                       Hodgell & Knight (2 msgs) & Tepper


---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Tue, 17 Aug 93 09:09:36 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Intro to the SF-Lovers Archives 

I've been noticing in recent weeks a large number of people sending
requests for archived files to the administration address.  Therefore, it
must be time to post the following information again:

One of the long standing traditions of SF-LOVERS is keeping an "archive"
area of various files of interest to lovers of SF in a publicly accessible
area.  The SF-LOVERS archives are currently stored on GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU
(128.6.7.26) which is a unix machine.  The archives are available to anyone
with FTP access to this machine or via the SF-Lovers FTP mail server.

The files in the archives can be split up into several categories: back
issues of the Digest, episode guides, frequently asked questions (FAQ's),
author bibliographies and plain text files on various subjects.  A complete
list of each file, the last date of modification and size may be found in
the file "00Index" in the archive directory.  This Index file is updated on
a weekly basis.

Other index files, labeled XXIndex, where XX is a number, give the "Today's
Topics" listings for each issue in a given volume.  For example: 15Index
gives you all of the topic headers for volume 15 of SF-Lovers Digest.  This
provides an easy method of finding back issues of the Digest that might
interest you.

The file, "00New" is a listing of changes since last month.  This is an
easy way for you to determine what files have changed or have been recently
added.  This file is updated at the end of a month so as to reflect the
changes for that month.

Please remember that the machine you are connecting to, GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU
is a unix machine.  As with all unix machines, filenames are case
sensitive.  This means that filenames and directory names *must* be entered
as given in 00Index.

You can get more information about the archives and help in accessing them
by sending mail to sf-lovers-ftp@gandalf.rutgers.edu with the keywords
"info" (for more information) or "help" (for help with FTP) in the body of
the message.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu
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Date: 16 Aug 93 18:30:56 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: Flynn Connolly, The Rising of the Moon

SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
>Although the characterization in the novel is very good and the adventure
>moves at a rapid and steady pace, Connolly's novel does have some
>drawbacks.  Parts of the book read like a diatribe against men, which gets
>tiresome after a while.  Although there are men in the book who help the
>main characters, all men are viewed as suspect by the rebels.  If Ms.
>Connolly's view of male-female relations is as bleak as the one she
>portrays in this book, I truly feel sorry for her.

I had a very similar, though not quite identical, feeling about the
portrayal of men in this book.  The most vicious stereotypes were reserved
for policemen and government officials.  Just about every policeman in the
book was a rapist (or stood by while other police/officials raped) - and
the police routinely shot to kill, in spite of the fact that their weapons
had 'stun' settings.

Men in general are painted a _little_ better, though Connolly still seems
to follow sexist stereotypes wrt. wife-beating.  There is not a single
mention of the possibility that a woman could be abusive to her husband,
and some ridicule aimed at one man whose wife was arrested for abuse.  (In
the story, of course, Connolly writes that the husband was actually beating
the wife and she was just defending herself.)

Also, Connolly seems to 'buy into' the popular (but statistically false)
idea that women are punished more severely by the law than men are.

I was also a little surprised at one of the scenes where the heroine, being
attacked by a rapist in prison and having gotten the advantage on him,
proceeded to let him recover (after giving him a good shot to the balls)
and beat her up.  I don't think that the main character would have been
quite that passive - it was rather uncharacteristic.  Given that this man
had the approval of the authorities (see comment about police/government
above), and our heroine's previously expressed views, and the fact that
this man was the only one there in this particular case, I would expect
that she would have done whatever needed to be done (including killing or
maiming) to protect herself.

In contrast to the police, the revolutionaries (except for one IRA type,
who was, of course, a man) were basically nice people.  No criminals or
violent types here (except for the exception above) they are all people of
principle.  The example above shows how far Connolly was willing to go to
paint the 'good guys' (who were all women) as 'nice', I think.
  
There were some other reservations I had about the story - I felt that
ultimately characterization was sacrificed for the plot.  I can't get into
more specific details without a spoiler, though.

I had the impression Connolly was a Mr. rather than a Ms., BTW - not that
it matters much.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 23:48:56 GMTF
rom: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Review:  Flynn Connolly, The Rising of the Moon

It seems to me that one of the reasons Nuala didn't continue to fight after
she kicked her guard in the groin was because there were two other guards
present.  The only time she was alone with a single male guard was in her
final internment.

As far as the gender of the author (Flynn Connolly), she is referred to in
the feminine on the inside back cover author note:
   "Flynn Connolly is an editor at the University of Washington in Seattle,
where she will soon complete a master's degree in linguistics and has
studied Spanish, French, Russian, German, Classical Hebrew, and Irish.  She
has published articles about Irish politics and the Irish language.
   "Flynn lives in the Seattle area but wishes she were in Ireland.  The
Rising of the Moon is her first novel."

Actually, I was so caught up in the anti-male aspect of the book, I totally
missed how little anti-English polemic was included.  Given that the book
is set in a reunified Ireland during a revolution where the historian
protagonist repeatedly refers to rebels/freedom fighters from the 1910s and
1980s, I'm surprised Ms. Connolly didn't attack the English for their
policies more than she did.

Steven H Silver
Indiana University
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu
SHSILVER@IUBACS.BITNET  
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Date: 13 Aug 93 17:14:23 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Tom Godwin

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"Space Prison" (***) was Tom Godwin's first novel.  The three stars are a
>author's vision.  The space prison of the title is Ragnarok, a planet
>which likely helped inspire Harrison's "Deathworld" a couple of years
>later - a planet of high gravity, impossible temperature extremes,
>murderous wildlife, and no usable resources.  The expedition that
>discovered it wrote it off as uninhabitable after the sixth expedition
>member was killed.  It is near Ragnarok that a colony mission is
>intercepted by enemies, and it is on Ragnarok that about half the
>colonists are left to die.  Most do so in short order.  The book covers
>the two-century history of this involuntary colony, as it survives and
>finally adapts and thrives.
[...]
>two centuries later, and which Earth is losing - until the survivors of
>Ragnarok appear on the scene.  (The space technology is such that their
>high-gravity adaptation is tactically decisive.)

   Yet another telling example of how it's all been done before...  For a
sequence of stories I'm working on, I had a character who was amazingly
good at combat. I worked out his background. He came from the planet
Ragnarok, a hellworld with high gravity, savage wildlife, etc., on which a
colony had been established through force of necessity, etc.,...

   And I'd never read anything by Godwin, except The Cold Equations.
Deathworld I encountered after I made this background up. My major
inspiration for Ragnarok (and, possibly, Godwin's Ragnarok) was a cross
between Trenco and Valeria, from E.E. "Doc" Smith's "Lensman" series.

   Sorry for wasting bandwidth like that. Just struck me as so funny, same
name, same conditions. And the character in question does come to play some
pivotal roles in a long-running war, too, though it's not really his
background on a hellworld that determines his usefulness...

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 01:26:04 GMT
From: csmyth@bit-flip.cs.jhu.edu (Chris Smyth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tom Godwin and The Cold Equations

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"The Cold Equations" (****) is the story for which Tom Godwin is best
>known.  It should be understood, at least in part, as a reaction to a
>subgenre of 'problem' stories, which typically got solved by the
>protagonist's pulling a scientific or technological rabbit out of a hat.
>The day would be saved when the hero realized that energy could be stored
>as angular momentum or that wheels don't have to be round (okay, so this
>came later, sue me) or whatever else the plot required.  So Godwin wrote a
>story in which there was no rabbit - just hard choices.

The Oxford Book of Science Fiction Stories edited by Tom Shippey contains a
footnote about John W. Campbell's involvement with this story.

**Spoiler warning**

``Campbell printed a famous and much-anthologized story by Tom Godwin, `The
Cold Equations', in Astounding (Aug., 1954).  It is said that Campbell made
Godwin write the story seven times, until he produced an ending in which
the heroine died.''

Footnote 17 on page xxiii of the introduction by Shippey.

The footnote suspiciously avoids attribution of this information with the
phrase `It is said'.  The footnote also does not tell us what ending(s)
Godwin limned in the original manuscripts.  However, as with Asimov's
robotic laws, Campbell may deserve some acknowledgement in conceptual
genesis.
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Date: 14 Aug 93 02:24:21 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Seeking hatchet job (was Re: Belated Reviews: Tom Godwin)

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> "The Cold Equations" (****) is the story for which Tom Godwin is best
> known.
[...]
> It's a powerful story - a bit overwritten, but still worth seeking out
> - and has been anthologized frequently.

Where, in the past five or six years, did I read a nasty hatchet job
demolishing "The Cold Equations?"  Was it in an SF magazine?  Or a book of
critical essays?  And who was the author?

Bill Higgins
Fermilab
HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 20:41:58 GMT
From: kathleen@netcom.com (Kathleen Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P.C. Hodgell!?!

   Just got the newsletter of my local skiffy and fantasy bookstore...  I
was idly skimming through, noting the upcoming Guy Kay, Katharine Kerr, and
Kate Elliot signings... *evil grin* (This is Future Fantasy, for those
anywhere near the Bay Area) when I came across a funny little paragraph,
listed under "New Items" :

   "I have ordered from Hypatia Press hardcover copies of Megan Lindholm's
Wizard of Pigeons and P. C. Hodgell's third book. Both of these should be
here before the end of the year (Hopefully)."

That's all... no comment, no explanation, but it looks like Tor and Del Rey
aren't going to have a chance to carry this baby, leastwise not in
hardcover.
	
   Is it time for HEY BOOKSTORE OWNER FOLKS!!!!!! ? :)

Jocelyn

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 05:13:09 GMT
From: schwartz@roke.cse.psu.edu (Scott Schwartz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Damon Knight - Why do Birds

The most interesting book I read this summer was probably Damon Knight's
``Why do Birds''.  The jacket calls it a ``comic novel'', while it had
humerous elements it seemed too strange for that label.  Anyone know what
the title means?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 10:35:00 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Damon Knight - Why do Birds

   The title could be a reference to a song by the Carpenters called "Close
to You":

   "Why do birds
    Suddenly appear
    Every time you are near?
    Just like me
    They long to be
    Close to you."

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocff.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET    
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 05:58:26 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _The Gate to Women's Country_ by Sheri Tepper

(Possible SPOILERS)

In commenting on Douglas Baker's review of _Gate_, I wrote:
>>Education (for women) is compulsory, and evidence of the grand scheme is
>>deliberately strewn throughout the curriculum.  It is never made obvious
>>to students in so many words, however. If not all the women manage to
>>recognize what's right in front of them, maybe it's an indication that
>>breeding for non-violence is not the same thing as breeding for subtlety
>>or intelligence :-). (I'm not sure whether Tepper meant to raise this
>>issue or not.)

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
>   I think you have totally misread my review of _Gate_.  But instead of
>rehashing your points (many of which I agree), I'll let a few comments
>suffice.  First, the point you make above is completely wrong.  I would
>like to see you cite specific examples where the educational curriculum of
>the women gives evidence of the so called grand scheme.

I didn't have time until now to retrieve the book and collect evidence to
support what I said. But here are two passages.

The first, from p. 288 of the Bantom paperback:

"There were other clues [...] Firstly, everyone said that more men came
back through the gates each succeeding generation. That argued for
something, didn't it? Selection, perhaps? Tonia and Kostia are attending
classes in Women's Country, and they bring their books home. Remarkable how
many books in Women's Country refer to selection. Even Chernon had a book
with something in it of great importance to Women's Country. Put there as a
clue, I'm sure. Put there, so that those with eyes to see will see it.
Needless to say, he couldn't see it [...]"

The second from p. 293:

"That's been your problem all along, child. You saw. You had the proper
information. You fed the proper language back to your teachers, but you
didn't understand! [...] We put clues here and there, for those with the
wits to see them. Most women don't know anything about it."

I concede the point that (as the last quote mentions) "most women" don't
know about the social machinations.  I still say that this isn't shown as a
deliberate imposition of ignorance so much as it is a case of letting the
system be managed by those who are perceptive enough to notice that it's
there to _be_ managed.

>If the council women did not care that the citzens knew what they were
>about, why did Margot and the serivtors go to such great lengths to keep
>thier weapons, the fact that the warrior's did not father thier children,
>the manner in which the council was selected, and the ESP of the
>servitors, a secret.  It was because they did not trust them to keep these
>facts a secret for the warriors.

Well, I thought the bit about secret weapons was just plain silly.  I won't
try to justify it.  As to the ESP, I don't follow you. I thought it was
clear that in fact the warriors _did_ know these guys "knew" things.  That
was part of why they were shunned in the garrisons, and presumably part of
what led them to feel out of place enough to return to Women's Country.
Again, the men in general may not have put 2+2 together to ask what
"knowing things" might be good for if put into service, but it's another
case of failing to see what's right in front of them.

>Nor did the councilwomen know whether or not thier scheme would work.
>They were using what little knowledge they had left from the holocost and
>that was very sketchy and uncertain.

They may not have known at first.  Now they know that the return rate from
the garrisons goes up every generation.

>I think you fail to understand that Tepper was making negative
>generalizations about men and women.  This does not mean that her
>criticisms were true of all men and all women.  If their were not a group
>of men and women who did not fit her generalizations there wouldn't have
>been much of a book.  In fact, her main characters, except for Chernon and
>Myra, were individuals who did not fit her generalizations.

I agree. Humanity is a sorry lot except for thee and me (half :-).  This is
the point of the book, of course.  Martha Evesdaughter had a vision of how
this sorry lot might improve itself and from her vision grew Women's
Country.

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Modesitt & Niven (3 msgs) & Wells & Zelazny &
                   Borderlands (2 msgs) & Techno-Thrillers (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 22:46:36 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Modesitt: Timegod

I spotted "Timegod", by L.E. Modesitt Jr., on the shelf, so I leafed
through it for long enough to confirm that it was a rewrite of "Fires of
Paratime".

Not that FoP couldn't use rewriting - it was his first book, I think, a
heavy-handed science-fictionalization of Norse mythology but, I despise
people who put out revisions without something along the lines of "a
substantively different version of this book appeared..."  (Of course
that's usually a euphemism for "a substantively identical version", but as
long as we're all using the same code there's no harm done.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 19:52:00 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com writes:
>Wait a sec, I thought "The Fourth Profession" was part of the Draco Tavern
>universe.  Does that mean that Niven considers Draco Tavern to be part of
>the Leshy Circuit universe?  I thought they were on their own.  (And I
>really don't understand how they could be part of the State universe.)

'The Fourth Profession' certainly doesn't seem to be in the Draco's Tavern
universe.  The hero is a bartender, but that's the only similarity.  The
major difference is that in 'The Fourth Profession', interstellar trade is
with the Monks, whereas in the Draco's Tavern stories it's with the
chirpsithra.

I suspect that the confusion over the Leshy Circuit and State universes
arises from the fact that the bibliography I was quoting (from _Tales of
Known Space_) predates _A World Out of Time_, and 'Rammer' may have been
assigned to the Leshy Circuit simply because (at that time) it didn't seem
to fit anywhere else, and it was at least a slower-than-light universe.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 03:54:35 GMT
From: max@west.darkside.com (Erik Max Francis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com (Richard Allbery) writes:
> Wait a sec, I thought "The Fourth Profession" was part of the Draco
> Tavern universe.  Does that mean that Niven considers Draco Tavern to be
> part of the Leshy Circuit universe?  I thought they were on their own.
> (And I really don't understand how they could be part of the State
> universe.)

The connection with "The Fourth Profession" and the Leshy stories is that
Monks, rather prominent in "The Fourth Profession," are mentioned briefly
in a Leshy story, "Passerby."  There's no connection between "The Fourth
Profession" and the Draco stories; "The Fourth Profession" takes place in a
bar when humanity has made contact with the first extraterrestrials, the
Monks, while the Draco stories takes place where extraterrestrials are
common, and the first meeting was with the Chirps.  There might be a
superficial mentioning of the Monks in a Draco story, but I don't remember
it; at any rate, they are clearly of different universes.

I don't know of any concrete connection with the Leshy stories and the
State stories, except that they are both dominated by a slower-than-light
ramscoop drive.

> Is there any particular reason why "Flash Crowd" couldn't be part of
> Known Space?  There are teleportation booths in Known Space, and I always
> thought "Flash Crowd" was a temporary (?) phenomenon around the time of
> Gil the ARM.

Yes.  In the Known Space stories, transfer booths came much later than in
the "Flash Crowd" story; in "Flash Crowd" (and "All the Bridges Rusting,"
which is apparently another of this universe), teleportation booths were
invented in the twentieth century (or possibly early twenty-first).  In
Known Space, things were quite different - otherwise they would never have
sent traditional "slowboats" to colonize other star systems in Known Space,
if they'd had the teleportation drive used in "All the Bridges Rusting."

Erik Max Francis
1070 Oakmont Dr. #1 
San Jose, CA  95117
...!apple!uuwest!max max@west.darkside.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 05:26:01 GMT
From: allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com (Richard Allbery)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Niven Universes (Was Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #467)

Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk writes:
Jason R. Cubas writes:
>>The Niven Universe thing:
>>The Ringworld RPG says that the "State", flash-crowd, and most of Niven's
>>early stuff all took place in the same universe, but at different time
>>periods.  Gil Hamilton works for the ARM, a branch of the UN mentioned in
>>Ringworld Engineers. _A World Out of Time_ is another which starts in the
>>"Past" of Known Space, but ends after it, skipping the middle.
>
>Then the Ringworld RPG made a mistake.

Very likely.  RPGs are notorious for seriously messing up things like that.

>"World out of Time" postulates a State restricted to non-FTL travel,
>seeding other worlds so that eventually they can be colonized, and
>apparently without aliens.  There's no place in the timeline of Known
>Space for the State to happen before the Man-Kzinti Wars and the Outsider
>FTL drive.  (Admittedly, ARM-dominated space might be it, but we've seen
>ARM-dominated space, and it doesn't look much like the State).

Remember, societies can look different depending on your perspective.
Corbell in Rammer/World Out of Time saw very little of the world and was in
a government-controlled facility.  Gil was part of the government, so he
saw the best side of things.  I think it's very possible that ARM was, at
one point in its history and before the encounter with the Kzin, a
totalitarian government like the State.  A state restricted to non-FTL
travel did exist in Known Space about the time of Gil the ARM in Gift from
Earth and similar stories.  It is quite possible that they also seeded
uninhabitable worlds for later colonization, giving rise to Integral Trees
and Smoke Ring.  After all, according to the timeline in the beginning of
Tales of Known Space, Earth was limited to non-FTL flight from c. 2050 to
2410.

>The flash-crowd stuff I could buy as being in Known Space, but the dates
>are wrong.  Still, you could get around that, I suppose.  Just say the
>dates were wrong....

The more I think about it, the flash-crowd stuff is obviously Niven
playing.  I think it's fairly clear that when he was writing those stories,
he was not particularly interested in maintaining continuity, just in
exploring ideas.  That's not to say that it *couldn't* be integrated into
Known Space, but I don't think he had that in mind while he was writing.

>Also note the timeline in the front of _Tales of Known Space_; as I
>recall, it doesn't mention the State, and probably not the flash-crowd
>stuff (can't check, since my copy isn't here.)

Just checked my copy and no, neither flash-crowds or the State are
mentioned.  Finding a place to put the State described to Corbell is a bit
hard.  Finding places to put Integral Trees and Smoke Ring is *much*
easier; in fact, they would drop right in.  And of course that timeline is
not exactly a paragon of completeness or detail...

Allbery@GVG47.gvg.tek.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 03:54:32 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Request For Info

If anyone has read "The Element of Fire", by Martha Wells could they let me
know what they thought?  

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 19:58:02 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Zelazny - _A Night in Dark October_

Q: When is a real man not really a man?  A: When he's really a dog.  That
is probably the best way I can describe "A Night in Dark October".
Sometimes 'real man' characters annoy me, but I rather liked the dog hero
of _A Night in Dark October_.
  
I don't want to say too much about the plot for fear of giving away
spoilers, but it's basically the usual Zelazny intrigue, with a fair number
of unexpected magical happenings, a no-nonsense down-to-earth hero, and a
certain indefinable 'atmosphere'.  The main difference is that the hero is
a dog - and Zelazny pulls it off.  I'd rate it as **+ or ***- on the
non-objective personal enjoyment scale.  Naturally the book is far too
young to have any 'historical significance'.  Read it and enjoy - esp.  if
you're a Zelazny fan.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 12:22:31 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Borderlands series?

ctan@world.std.com (Cecilia M Tan) writes:
> A while ago I read "Tales from the Border" (Tor, ed. by Terri Windling)
> and recently found the previous two books, "BORDERLAND" and "BORDERTOWN"
> used. I think they are out of print. These are collections of short
> stories set in the same locale (Elfland reappears in California in the
> modern day) by various writers. I hesitate to compare it to the "Thieves'
> World" series except to say that it has succeeded where TW failed so
> often (individual stories stand on their own, references to common
> landmarks don't have the "feel" of obligatory references, no attempt at
> grandiose overarching plot lines that bore everyone but the people
> writing them...)  I highly recommend them to anyone who enjoys the work
> of Ellen Kushner, Charles de Lint, Emma Bull, Will Shetterly... to name a
> few.

I'm glad you like Borderlands; I do too.  Just for the record, the book you
read is called LIFE ON THE BORDER.  As for California, hmm.  Bordertown
contains bits of LA, also large chunks of Minneapolis, Seattle, New York,
Boston, and many other places.  The official word is that Bordertown was
once an American city before the catastrophic return of the Elflands, but
nobody is quite sure which one.  It can't be placed on a map, and it's
accessible from anywhere if you really mean to go there.

> Has anyone heard if the series is continuing?

The series is continuing.  Here's what it consists of so far:

   Anthologies:

BORDERLAND ed. Terri Windling & Mark Alan Arnold
Signet pb, 1986; Tor pb, 1992

BORDERTOWN ed. Terri Windling & Mark Alan Arnold
Signet pb, 1986; forthcoming from Tor (not yet scheduled)

LIFE ON THE BORDER ed. Terri Windling
Tor pb, 1991

   Novels:

ELSEWHERE by Will Shetterly
Harcourt, Brace (Jane Yolen Books) hc, 1991; Tor pb, 1992

NEVERNEVER by Will Shetterly
Forthcoming in hc from Harcourt, Brace (Jane Yolen Books), Fall 1993

FINDER by Emma Bull
Forthcoming in hc from Tor, February 1994

Other book projects are in development; the only unpublished material I've
listed is actually written and in production.  There is also a Borderlands
TV series in development in Hollywood.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books 
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jul 93 23:12:44 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Borderlands series?

sdr57@cas.org writes:
>TV?!? Oh my. This could be good, or it could be bad. Can you tell us more?

Can't tell you much.  The option is held by the Lynda Guber Organization;
Lynda Guber is married to Peter Guber, head of Columbia.  The same people
also hold options on a variety of quality fantasy properties including
Robert Holdstock's MYTHAGO WOOD and Susan Palwick's FLYING IN PLACE.  One
of their main people is Robert Gould, the same Robert Gould who did a lot
of very elegant fantasy book covers some years ago.  They seem
well-connected and they clearly know good stuff when they see it.  Good
luck to them.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 07:59:23 GMT
From: charless@sco.com (charless)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thriller Genre

eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge) writes:
>Albert Baker <abaker@vlss.amdahl.com> wrote:
>>Is this where "Techno-Thriller" books are discussed?  It isn't exactly
>>SF, but it's close.
>>
>If you can find it Stan Lee's (not the "father" of Marvel Comics) Wrote
>two books in the Technothriller Genre: Dunn's Conudrum & the God Project.
>These are late cold war stories with some neat ideas.

Speaking of which, I'd like to strongly recommend Dunn's Conundrum. That is
one _wild_ spy thriller. Indeed, it redefines the territory so efficiently
that it is forces one to reassess the definition of genre boundaries. It's
a spy thriller, basically, but it should appeal to all hard-SF fans even
though it isn't heavy on the hardware. Some of the set-pieces in it are
simultaneously hallucinatory yet believable, and the profession of the
hero-protagonist - The Trashman, is, well ... let's just say it's a dirty
job, but someone has to do it.

Another novel in a similar vein springs to mind: Richard A, by Sol Yurrick.
Again, it's a thriller with massive SF-readership appeal. It's got the lot;
an ages-old conspiracy that explains the Cold War: phone phreaks: the
_real_ reason behind John F.  Kennedy's assassination: cabbalism: the Cuban
Missile Crisis: and the weirdest use for a live rabbi ever. (And despite
all these features, it's not played for laughs. Blew my mind when I first
ran across it, ten years ago ...)

There's also a British technothriller writer who's worth looking out for:
David Mace. I don't know if his books have been published in the US, but
over here his earlier work came out as SF, and the most recent one I've
seen came out as a techno-green-thriller. _Nightrider_ is one of the most
scary, believable novels of space warfare I've ever read (although I'm not
going to spoil things by saying where he got the plot McGuffin from), while
_Fire Lance_ is best described as an incredibly gloomy post-first-strike
let's-go-another-round-with-the-nukes world war III novel. In all his work
the ideas and technology tend to dominate the characterization - which
isn't exactly clear-cut but, he manages to sustain a level of
claustrophobia and tension that's quite gripping.

Charlie Stross
charless@scol.sco.com
charlie@antipope.demon.co.uk 

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 15:29:08 GMT
From: talcott@taurus.apple.com (Adam R. Talcott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techo-Thriller Genre

This may not be the correct place to discuss these types of books, but if
you liked Clancy's _Red Storm Rising_, then here are some suggestions for
other authors and some of their books that you should like (there are more
that I can't remember right now):

 Larry Bond:      _Red Phoenix_, _Vortex_
   Bond tends to write about large military conflicts between the U.S.  and
   the Soviets (he co-wrote _Red Storm Rising_ with Clancy and, IMHO, after
   reading _Red Phoenix_, it looks as if he may have contributed more to
   _Red Storm Rising_ than Clancy did).  He has great descriptions of air,
   sea and ground conflicts that pull you into the book.  _Red Phoenix_ is
   about a new Korean War and _Vortex_ is about a conflict in South Africa.
   I highly recommend _Red Phoenix_.

 Dale Brown:      _Flight of the Old Dog_, _Silver Tower_, _Hammerheads_
   Brown is was a navigator on a B-52 so his main character is a heroic
   navigator on a B-52.  There are a whole series of books after _Flight of
   the Old Dog_ that are very enjoyable.

 Stephen Coonts:  _Flight of the Intruder_, _Final Flight_, _Minotaur_
   Coonts flew A-6s in Vietnam and his main character is an A-6 pilot.
   _Flight of the Intruder_ is the first in a series of books following
   Jake Grafton and the adventures making up his military career.

 Harold Coyle:    _Team Yankee_, _Sword Point_, _Bright Star_
   Harold Coyle writes about conflicts between U.S. and Soviet ground
   forces with enough naval and airborne conflict thrown in.  _Team Yankee_
   is about a U.S./Soviet conflict in Europe and _Sword Point_ is about a
   U.S./Soviet conflict in Iran after a Soviet invasion.  I haven't read
   _Bright Star_ yet.

Adam R. Talcott
talcott@taurus.apple.com
talcott@engineering.ucsb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Aug 93 20:31:16 GMT
From: JJONES@library.csf.edu ("JJONES")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Techno-Thrillers

    I've been scanning the messages about techno thrillers recently and
although some good ones have been mentioned a few other good ones weren't
mentioned. One being "FIREFOX" and "FIREFOX DOWN" both of which are
excellent books one of which even translated into a great film. This is
also the movie that really piqued my interest in high tech weaponry as
described in books. After seeing the movie I went out and read the book and
a couple of years later when the sequel ("FIREFOX DOWN") came out I read it
as well.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	       Miscellaneous - Dystopian Futures (5 msgs) &
                               Super-Beings in Society (2 msgs) &
                               Vampires and/or Lycanthropy (2 msgs)
                               Upcoming Worldcon Bids (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 13:39:40 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wenders/Dystopia

>Finally, another film that depicts a none-to-pleasant, cyber-punkish
>future is _Until the End of the World_, directed by Wim Wenders.  See it
>for the soundtrack, if nothing else.

I don't know whether it qualifies as a "future" movie though.  Every single
event in that movie could plausibly take place right this instant.

This isn't the place for movie reviews, but I'm adding my caveat about the
film anyway: The movie is extremely long and works best if you consider it
to be two *completely different* movies, with completely different pacing
and plot, unfortunately tacked onto each other.  Without spoilers, when
they are in the small plane, finally on their last leg of the journey to
(William Hurt's) parents, the first movie ends and the second begins.
(There is a very dramatic event which marks the dividing line.)  This is
after an hour and a half's worth of very fast-paced film.  The next
hour-and-a-half is *much* slower.

One other point.  It may have seemed "none-too-pleasant" to you, but in
terms of the other films mentioned in this thread, it's positively rosy.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 14:48:00 GMT
From: marotta@hannah.enet.dec.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dystopian futures: "Rollerball"

One more film to add to the list of those illustrating a dystopian future:
"Rollerball."  I believe it came out in the early '70s and, like "Soylent
Green" was effective because the future was not squeaky clean and
antiseptic (as in "Logan's Run").

"Rollerball" was a memorable film for the way the major utilities had
combined on a global scale to three great confederations.  Since these
three companies monopolized the Earth's resources (Agriculture, Oil, and ?
(something else)), they run everything and govern everyone's lives.  To
channel the hostilities and aggressions of the people, they run the
Rollerball games.  It is way for the conglomerates to compete, and the
populace gets off on the vicarious thrill of watching players get killed.

This sounds nasty enough, right?  In fact, the movie was billed as violent
and fast-action, like the game.  But the best part of the movie is the
hidden agenda behind the game.  Both the plot and the movie have a second
layer that might be missed in the advertising and by pre-adolescent
thrill-seekers.  (Remember, this movie was written and released before
cinematic audience became jaded with violence, so this aspect of the movie
was its biggest selling feature.  Today, you might find it tame.)

The main character (Steve McQueen?) is a Rollerball champ who gets into
trouble because nobody can kill him; he is the king who doesn't die.  And
like many of the fading heros in literature, he knows too much to be
allowed to just quit and walk away.  The conglomerates decide his fate,
like they decide the fate of everything on the planet, and he fights back.
I won't spoil the end for you.

Definitely a dystopian future, and it is still possible the world might end
up this way.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 21:05:47 GMT
From: jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian futures: "Rollerball"

"Rollerball" starred James Caan, not Steve McQueen.

Although the movie was interesting and well-done, I don't think it was
extrapolating in the right direction.  It seems to me that sports are
becoming less, not more violent.  Dog fights and cock fights are pretty
unusual these days.  Even boxing isn't that big a deal any more.  The
world's largest sport event, the Olympics, isn't violent at all.  There's
been a fad of kickboxing movies these days (or maybe that's already
passed), but they seem to be fantasy.

Could SF exploit a trend where sports become steadily milder?  Stanislaw
Lem did in "Return From the Stars", where the star-faring protagonist comes
back to a radically changed Earth.  People are now modified to be
non-violent.  He gets so frustrated with them that he sets up a boxing
match with one of his fellow crew just to work off some energy.  The book
came out in the sixties, and already by the nineties the protagonist struck
me as over-aggressive.  Lem seems to have forecast this trend well.

John Redford
jredford@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 21:37:32 GMT
From: weast@daytonoh.ncr.com (Bill East)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian futures: "Rollerball"

marotta@hannah.enet.DEC.COM writes:
>One more film to add to the list of those illustrating a dystopian future:
>"Rollerball."  I believe it came out in the early '70s and, like "Soylent
>Green" was effective because the future was not squeaky clean and
>antiseptic (as in "Logan's Run").
[Stuff deleted]

I believe there were actually seven corporations that ruled the globe.  The
lead was James Caan who was the main man for the Energy Corporation
headquartered in Houston (the Houston Strut was the style of skating by the
team at the beginning of each game that psyched the fans).

A really enjoyable movie on many levels.  Physical violence was a part of
the game and mental violence was a part of the society.

bill.east@daytonoh.ncr.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 22:34:55 GMT
From: ajm@fibercom.com (AJ Madison)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dystopian futures: "Rollerball"

marotta@hannah.enet.DEC.COM  writes:
> One more film to add to the list of those illustrating a dystopian
> future: "Rollerball."
> 
> "Rollerball" was a memorable film for the way the major utilities had
> combined on a global scale to three great confederations.  Since these
> three companies monopolized the earth's resources (Agriculture, Oil, and
> ? (something else)), they run everything and govern everyone's lives.  To
> channel the hostilities and aggressions of the people, they run the
> Rollerball games.  It is way for the conglomerates to compete, and the
> populace gets off on the vicarious thrill of watching players get killed.

Sort of looks like Marrotta has merged _JEM_ by Pohl with "Rollerball."
_JEM_ featured a future Earth with most of the existing national goverments
in place, though these governments have merged into 3 separate coalitions.
There was the food coalition (US and Canada and others), the energy
coalition (Opec nations and Britain??), and the people coalition (India and
China).  Yeah, it's been awhile since I read this book.  From certain
viewpoints, _JEM_ is a dystopian novel as well, and like "Rollerball" the
politics are being spelled out from multi-national organizations.  However,
unlike "Rollerball" where I get the impression the world is run
efficiently, and effectively, albeit viciously and cruelly, _JEM_'s Earth
is filled with chaos, poverty, and random acts of violence.

On the issue of violence as entertainment, the "Bread and Circuses" theme
of "Rollerball" is still current.  I mean, just look at how various groups
are moaning and groaning about the violence on TV.  While I might agree
that Pro Hockey has definitely tried to clean up its act, and only
occasionally does Nolan Ryan put a batter in headlock, I'd say that the
violence has moved elsewhere.  Though I only say this because that's what
various Media Watchers say, I don't seem to be able to tolerate Network
Television for very long (this includes Fox).  The execrable writing,
painfully bad performances, poor choice in subject matter, and not to
mention that Network TV is obsessed with telling us that we smell bad, I
find it increasingly difficult to watch the 3 & 1/2.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 01:02:34 GMT
From: 00tdward@leo.bsuvc.bsu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

mas@csa.bu.edu (Mark A. Semich) writes:
> A few people have been listing the titles of books that explore the theme
> of what a world with super-powered beings would actually be like.
> >
> My apologies if this has already been mentioned, but the best book that
> I've read that dealt with this subject is Philip Wylie's _Gladiator_.  It
> can be rather difficult to find, but it is in print.  Originally
> published in 1930, it served as Siegel and Shuster's inspiration for
> Superman.  However, the book carried the idea of a "super man" to it's
> ultimate conclusion.  (It doesn't stop part-way through as _Superman_ did
> - more of a Miracleman/Watchmen like story in its approach to realism,
> not necessarily in its direction) 

   _Gladiator_ was good, but I found the ending to be distinctly anti-
climatic.  I won't go into details so as not to spoil the book for those
who haven't read it, but I would recommend it.  Despite the way Danner's
dilemma was resolved, it still did an excellent job of portraying in prose
format what it means to be a superhuman.

   (Of course, if written in the present, Danner would have become a top
rated pro sports star who used his metahuman abilities for self-enrichment.
Wylie's society of the 30s had a greater emphasis on contributing to the
public good than our own.)

Thomas Ward

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 02:36:41 GMT
From: severson@aludra.usc.edu (Aaron Michael Severson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

A few comments on Phillip Wylie's GLADIATOR:

One)  It's in print?  Where?  From whom?  I must get a copy.

Two) For those who can't find it, Roy Thomas does sort of a Classics
Illustrated version of it in Young All-Stars...#10, if memory serves.

Three) GLADIATOR is, interestingly enough, part of DC continuity (Arn Munro
of the Young All-Stars is supposed to be Hugo Danner's son), and the next
issue following the recap chronicles Arn's life.  Although Roy couldn't
keep his hands off the ending...see the final story in Young All-Stars
(#28-#31).

All this makes an important point on the evolution of Superman, as well,
from the Nietzschian Ubermensch to the extraterrestrial demigod.
(reminding myself to go steal one of the LA metro library's copies of the
Great Superman Book by Michael Fleisher).

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 21:22:10 GMT
From: djohn@sumax.seattleu.edu (David John)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or Lycanthropy

Aside from the greats that other people have listed ( Rice's books, The
Stand etc.) there is a series about a vampire in modern Toronto ( NO it is
not based on or has anything to do with TV show Forever Knight which is
very cheesey IMHO, but has cool night cityscapes and kind of neat theme
music), Blood Trails, Blood Lines and Blood Somethingorother - I forget the
other name as well as the author's name. Anyways in the second book not
only do we get a Vampire ( who by the way is the illegitimate son of Henry
8) but we also get a pack of werewolves.  Actully she ( the author) made
WW's as interesting as Vampires for the first time I've ever read, IMHO.
The books are a good summer beach read, I hope she writes more.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 08:05:31 GMT
From: kathleen@netcom.com (Kathleen Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or Lycanthropy

David John (djohn@sumax.seattleu.edu) wrote:
> Aside from the greats that other people have listed ( Rice's books, The
> Stand etc.) there is a series about a vampire in modern Toronto ( NO it
> is not based on or has anything to do with TV show Forever Knight which
> is very cheesy IMHO, but has cool night cityscapes and kind of neat theme
> music), Blood Trails, Blood Lines and Blood Somethingorother - I forget
> the

Maybe Blood Mark?

>other name as well as the author's name. Anyways in the second book not
>only do we get a Vampire ( who by the way is the illegitimate son of Henry
>8) but we also get a pack of werewolves.  Actully she ( the author) made
>WW's as interesting as Vampires for the first time I've ever read, IMHO.
>The books are a good summer beach read, I hope she writes more.

But the author is definitely Tanya Huff. It's a cute series, although I
found (especially the first book) it to be a virtual copycat of Mercedes
Lackey's Children_of_the_Night, another good vampire book. It's more
fantasy than horror, but it's a pretty good read, and a cut above the Tanya
Huff books, IMHO.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 11:51:37 GMT
From: RUH@umuc.umd.edu (Lawrence A. Ruh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu writes:
>zkessin@cs.brandeis.edu (Zach K) writes:
>>> 2000: Chicago (3 bids)
>
>  Um... excuse my ignorance, but what's the point of having three separate
> bids for the same city in the same year? Unless the city has three good
> sets of convention facilities, I don't see the point in making people
> choose between Chicago, Chicago and Chicago.

The reason this occurs is because Worldcon bidding is for *COMMITTEES* and
not really for *PLACES*.  We just normally identify the bid committee by
the place they have said they will hold the convention.  Typically, by the
time voting takes place, these committees have resolved their differences
and decided to work together or go away.  On the final ballot there will
probably only be one committee for Chicago bidding for 2000 (but who knows
at this point).

Larry Ruh

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 14:12:53 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

kasprj@rpi.edu writes:
>> 2000: Chicago (3 bids)
>                  ^^^^^^
> Um... excuse my ignorance, but what's the point of having three separate
>bids for the same city in the same year?

Kind of like having two competing bids for Boston 3 years apart...

Obviously, there are three different committees each of which thinks they
can hold a better Worldcon than the others.

One bid is from the Chicon committee, bidding for another Chicon in the
same facilities as the last two Chicons.  Another bid is from a different
group, bidding facilities at the airport.  What's the third bid?  I haven't
heard of it.

And isn't there also a Kansas City bid for 2000?

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-(617)482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 14:55:38 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

> Um... excuse my ignorance, but what's the point of having three separate
>bids for the same city in the same year? Unless the city has three good
>sets of convention facilities, I don't see the point in making people
>choose between Chicago, Chicago and Chicago.

Well, the point to them is that they have three groups of fans who don't
want to work with one another. Each group wants to run a worldcon. Don't
you just love fan feuds?

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 17:26:21 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

thespian@access.digex.net (Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines) writes:
> Mariannis Trench in '96
> "Go down with us!"
> (LA is going to win anyways.  Why let them have a landslide.  Make
> them sweat.)

Um, you do know that LA has *never* won a contested Worldcon selection?

tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 18:14:34 GMT
From: cep@taligent.com (Christophe Pettus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway) writes:
>Um, you do know that LA has *never* won a contested Worldcon selection?

When was the last time they *lost* one?  In general, LA, as with Boston,
intimidates out rivals.

Christophe
cep@taligent.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 19:27:27 GMT
From: balt98@access.digex.net (Baltimore in 98)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

The Kansas City bid is for 2000.  There's also Louis Epstein's NYC bid for
1998, as well as the ARSN/WAI Atlanta bid for 1998 (we seem to have LOTS of
competition).  Did anyone mention the St. Louis in '97 bid?  And what about
the hoax bid for Kettleman City?

Perrianne Lurie
baltimore98@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 23:09:26 GMT
From: mhr@atl.hp.com (Mike Reaser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

cep@taligent.com (Christophe Pettus) writes:
>>tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway) writes:
>>Um, you do know that LA has *never* won a contested Worldcon selection?
> 
> When was the last time they *lost* one?  In general, LA, as with Boston,
> intimidates out rivals.

Didn't LA lose the 1990 Worldcon to the Hague?  When the dear old committee
in Brighton (wasn't that the incredibly appropriately-named "Conspiracy"?)
decided US fen didn't deserve to have a voice in the 1990 site selection?

Mike Reaser
Hewlett-Packard N. Amer. Response Center
Atlanta
mhr@hpuerca.atl.hp.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Binder (2 msgs) & Connolly & Elliott (4 msgs) &
                  Haggard & Hambly (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 15:32:48 GMT
From: davidl@ssd.intel.com (David Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Eando Binder and "Anton York, Immortal"

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>By my lights, Eando Binder is another one-book author, though this
>statement is inaccurate in several respects.  Eando Binder was E-and-O
>(Earl and Otto) Binder.  (I've heard 'Binder' rhymed with 'flinder', not
>with 'finder', btw.)

Eando Binder also created Captain Marvel, the original cape-and-tights
superhero.  (Yes, "original:" there's no question that Captain Marvel
predated Superman.  If it hadn't been for Charlton Comics' shaky
financials, which caused them to give up completely on comic books before
the case went to trial, Captain Marvel would surely have defeated Superman
in the DC-vs.-Charlton "look and feel" lawsuit, and Christopher Reeve would
today be typecast as Captain Marvel instead of Superman.  Source: "All in
Color for a Dime", a fine history of comics edited by, I believe, Richard
A. Luphoff.)

David D. Levine
Intel Supercomputer Systems Division
davidl@ssd.intel.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 20:21:53 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Eando Binder and "Anton York, Immortal"

davidl@ssd.intel.com (David Levine) writes:
>Eando Binder also created Captain Marvel, the original cape-and-tights
>superhero.  (Yes, "original:" there's no question that Captain Marvel
>predated Superman.  If it hadn't been for Charlton Comics' shaky
>financials, which caused them to give up completely on comic books before
>the case went to trial, Captain Marvel would surely have defeated Superman
>in the DC-vs.-Charlton "look and feel" lawsuit, and Christopher Reeve
>would today be typecast as Captain Marvel instead of Superman.  Source:
>"All in Color for a Dime", a fine history of comics edited by, I believe,
>Richard A. Luphoff.)

Your story here is flawed by the fact that Charlton comics didn't create
Captain Marvel.  I don`t think they even existed when CM was created.

Captain Marvel was created by Fawcett.

Also, I am unaware that Whiz Comics (first appearance of CM) pre-dated
Action Comics (first appearance of Superman).  Can someone check this out?

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ
michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu
m_brown@fauvax.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 16:35:24 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: Flynn Connolly, The Rising of the Moon

I thought the book was readable, but not wonderful.  It seemed to me that
the major point was that being a revolutionary was really cool- painful and
not necessarily successful, but absolutely the right thing to do.

One thing that seemed implausible to me was the lack of fear of betrayal.
There's a Russian saying that goes something like, "When three conspire,
one is a fool and another is a police spy." It might be a little too
cynical, since some revolutions succeed, but I bet that it isn't a LOT too
cynical.

I did like some of the details like the danger to revolutionaries of
getting too caught up in the emotional high.

I'm dubious that such a high level of censorship would be possible in a
future high tech society - the author doesn't seem to have heard of
short-wave radio.

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 06:48:29 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kate Elliott (was Re: P.C. Hodgell!?!)

Kathleen Goldfein writes:
>Just got the newsletter of my local skiffy and fantasy bookstore...  I was
>idly skimming through, noting the upcoming Guy Kay, Katharine Kerr, and
>Kate Elliott signings... *evil grin* (This is Future Fantasy, for those
>anywhere near the Bay Area) when I came across a funny little paragraph,
>listed under "New Items" : [...]

The real interest here is the Kate Elliott signing.  Kate Elliott is a
pseudonym for a writer who has more-or-less guarded his/her identity.  Will
it be the real person, who is said to be pseudonymous for "good reasons",
or a ringer?  Or does everyone know but me (and frankly, I don't care, but
it seems odd)?

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 21:14:58 GMT
From: kathleen@netcom.com (Kathleen Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kate Elliott

Elizabeth Willey (eliz@ai.mit.edu) wrote:
>The real interest here is the Kate Elliott signing.  Kate Elliott is a
>pseudonym for a writer who has more-or-less guarded his/her identity.
>Will it be the real person, who is said to be pseudonymous for "good
>reasons", or a ringer?  Or does everyone know but me (and frankly, I don't
>care, but it seems odd)?

Quite a few people know, I don't know if it's everyone. Yes, the signing is
going to be the lady herself. Since I believe there may be rules about this
sort of thing, I'm a little hesitant to post her identity to the Net, but
she is an author who has written in the skiffy/fantasy genre before, which
is probably the "good reasons" that you're talking about.

Jocelyn 

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 16:34:41 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why does Kate Elliott use a pseudonym?

Nachison,Beth <nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu> wrote:
>Under her real name (which I won't reveal in public here) she published at
>least 4 sf/fantasy novels which were favorably reviewed (though I don't
>know if they sold well) and are now out of print at a different publisher
>than her new, pseudonymous novels.
[...]
>So if she's not keeping the secret herself, and it doesn't involve
>anything she found embarrassing to be associated with under her real name
>before, what's going on?

It has to do with the marketing practices of the big chains.  They take
note of how many of an author's books they've sold in the past.  Then they
order that many of any other book she may write in the future.  If her
first book didn't sell very well, neither will any of her other books,
because the chains won't order many and won't push them at all.  The only
way out of this is to start all over again with a new name that isn't in
the computer.  "Kate Elliott" seems to have succeeded in this, since her
Jaran books seem to be selling better than her earlier books under her
other name.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 01:12:20 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why does Kate Elliott use a pseudonym?

cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu writes:
>It has to do with the marketing practices of the big chains.  They take
>note of how many of an author's books they've sold in the past.  Then they
>order that many of any other book she may write in the future.  If her
>first book didn't sell very well, neither will any of her other books,
>because the chains won't order many and won't push them at all.  The only
>way out of this is to start all over again with a new name that isn't in
>the computer.

It was a worse than usual situation for "Kate Elliott".  Her previous
publisher apparently decided they only wanted to bother with
mega-best-sellers, and massacred their entire mid-list.  "Kate"'s last book
with them was caught in the bloodletting, and sold very little due to
complete lack of publisher support for an author they were dropping.  I
think the third book of her SF trilogy was remaindered without ever being
shipped to the chains, at least, not in any quantity.  I got a copy, but it
was at a table at a con.

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 03:00:11 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: H. Rider Haggard

		    Belated Reviews:  H. Rider Haggard

Categories change.  If Sir Henry Rider Haggard were writing today, some of
his books would be marketed as fantasy, others as thrillers, or historical
fiction.  My own copies of his books are divided about evenly between those
reprinted (and shelved) as mainstream novels and those reprinted as
fantasy.

Haggard wrote adventure fiction.  At a time when the unexplored portions of
the map were rapidly being filled in, he was populating the remaining
mystery areas with the remnants of lost civilizations and lost continents,
with ancient lovers chasing each other from incarnation to incarnation,
ancient magics and ancient curses.  And he was doing this in the 1880s (as
well as for the four decades that followed), which is to say that he was
*originating* many of these now-common devices.

Haggard's books display the paradoxical attractions of the best genre
classics: They retain much of their power, wonder, and freshness, but they
also have to be appreciated as period pieces which could not have been
published had they been written today.  Too many conventions have changed.
Fair enough: Those are the terms upon which we can appreciate Verne and
Wells and Kipling, too.  Like their books, those of Henry Rider Haggard can
be enjoyed as long as the reader doesn't insist on thinking less of the
author for not being born a century later.  In Haggard's world, as in
Kipling's, nobility, courage, and honor were not the property of any one
race but, God was definitely English.

"King Solomon's Mines" (***) is where it began.  Haggard dashed it off in
1885 on a bet (that he could write something half as good as "Treasure
Island") and it made an astonishing splash.  The book introduces us to
Allan Quatermain, the canny white hunter who was Haggard's most frequently
returned-to character, who is engaged by a Sir Henry Curtis to help find
his brother, and perhaps the fabled diamond mines for which the brother was
searching.  As in "Treasure Island", there is a map, and it leads the party
into an unexplored corner of Africa, where the treasures of King Solomon
are guarded by dangerous natives and a far more dangerous witch.  "King
Solomon's Mines" is the best known of Haggard's works, both as a book and
as a movie.

Haggard was to return to this lost-civilization-adventure formula several
times, and with increasing skill.  "Allan Quatermain" (***) is the last
(chronologically) and best of the Quatermain novels.  The book reunites him
with his companions from "King Solomon's Mines", as well as with
Umslopogaas, a Zulu who is prominent in several other novels.  In this
novel, written a couple of years after "King Solomon's Mines", the party
seeks and finds a lost white civilization in the heart of Africa, and
becomes enmeshed in its intrigues.  Much of what follows is cliche today -
the handsome hero, the sister queens, jealousy, civil war, treachery, and
heroic last stands.  But it wasn't cliche then, so the writer was able to
tell the story powerfully and without self-consciousness.  "The People of
the Mist" (***), written a few years later, is an even more skillful
working of the lost-civilization adventure.

"She" (***+) is my favourite of Haggard's books.  It is also the one in
which he crosses the line between adventure fiction and fantasy.  The tale
begins in a manner appropriate for a public that was intoxicated by the
great archaeological discoveries of the nineteenth century, with a potsherd
that has been passed down within a single family for over two thousand
years - a potsherd upon which a fantastic tale is engraved, along with
whatever translations and annotations have accrued over that time.  The
original inscriber tells of Kallikrates and Amenartas of Egypt, and of an
immortal sorceress who loved Kallikrates and slew him.  Followup notations
tell of descendents who tried to seek out the land of that sorceress (and
the secret of her immortality) and failed.  Needless to say, the latest of
these descendents also makes the attempt.  He and his companions find the
immortal Ayesha - She-who-must-be-obeyed, who recognizes him as Kallikrates
reborn.  They, in turn, find wonders which so many later authors, taking
their inspiration from Haggard, would turn into commonplaces, including the
remains of a great prehistoric civilization and its lost secrets.

"She" ended unhappily, but the lovers got a second chance when Haggard
eventually wrote a sequel, imaginatively titled "The Return of She: Ayesha"
(**+), which takes the adventurers to a lost city in central Asia in search
of Ayesha.  Completists may also read "Wisdom's Daughter" (**-), a prequel
which fills in Ayesha's own story.  I wouldn't bother.  There's also "She
and Allan" (**), a solid but unremarkable book Haggard used to get his two
best characters into the same story.

Haggard also brought his unique style to bear on historical material.  My
personal favorite among these works is "Montezuma's Daughter" (***), about
an Englishman who follows a Spanish enemy to the New World, and takes the
Aztecs' side.  I'm not sure whether the books placed in the Africa of
earlier in the nineteenth century should count as historical fiction or as
adventure fiction (if it matters).  One of particular interest is "Nada the
Lily" (**+), which tells of a brother and sister whose tribe got in the way
of the Zulus' slightly genocidal empire-building, and of the youth of
Umslopogaas, who appears most notably in "Allan Quatermain".  The novel is
unusual for its time in having an all-black cast.

"The World's Desire" (**), coauthored with Andrew Lang (best known for "The
<your favorite color here> Fairy Book"), is a story of Oddyseus, who
returns to Ithaca from one restless trip too many, to find his home
destroyed.  Aphrodite orders him to Egypt, to seek out the immortal Helen
(whom, you will recall, he wooed before settling for Penelope).  It's not
one of Haggard's better books, but it's important for the kind of fantasy
it pioneered.  I'd say the same about "Eric Brighteyes" (**), a tale
patterned on the Norse sagas which were only then being translated for the
English public.  And, if I'm listing books which are more noteworthy for
their contributions to the genre than for how enjoyable they are today, I
shouldn't omit "When the World Shook" (*+), which gave us another staple of
the genre - a pre- historic high-tech civilization, whose last survivors
are in suspended animation.  (It's done with radium, of course.  There was
a stretch of several decades in which 'radium' was the automatic
pseudo-science explanation for anything.  Well, okay, Mark Twain used
uranium...)

The sheer volume, variety and originality of Haggard's writing threatens to
make this review unmanageable, and prevents me from doing justice to the
plot of any one book.  I hope I've at least done justice to his
originality: My brief descriptions of of some of his books undoubtedly
reminded you of many subsequently written novels with similar plots or
themes but, of few if any earlier ones.  And the best of these books are
not simply historical curiosities, but skillfully written novels that still
give pleasure today.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 08:08:56 GMT
From: fluffy@camelot.bradley.edu (Jeffrey Waltersdorf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Barbara Hambly: Dog Wizard query

In a recent Science Fiction Book Club mailing, one of the alternates was
_Dog Wizard_, by Barbara Hambly.  Is this (finally) a sequel to _The Silent
Tower_ and _The Silicon Mage_, or is this simply a compilation of the two
works?  The blurb seemed a little vague.  If it is a separate book, how
recent is it?

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 15:35:45 GMT
From: hbriem@rhi.hi.is (Helgi Briem Magnusson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly: Dog Wizard query

fluffy@camelot.bradley.edu (Jeffrey Waltersdorf) writes:
>In a recent Science Fiction Book Club mailing, one of the alternates was
>_Dog Wizard_, by Barbara Hambly.  Is this (finally) a sequel to _The
>Silent Tower_ and _The Silicon Mage_, or is this simply a compilation of
>the two works?  The blurb seemed a little vague.  If it is a separate
>book, how recent is it?

It is a sequel and very good IMO as is everything else Ms. Hambly has
written.  I'm not sure if it is 1992 or 93 but I think 93.  It is
definitely her latest book.

Helgi Briem

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 01:10:08 GMT
From: RGORMAN@miamiu.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly: Dog Wizard query

hbriem@rhi.hi.is (Helgi Briem Magnusson) says:
>fluffy@camelot.bradley.edu (Jeffrey Waltersdorf) writes:
>>In a recent Science Fiction Book Club mailing, one of the alternates was
>>_Dog Wizard_, by Barbara Hambly.  Is this (finally) a sequel to _The
>>Silent Tower_ and _The Silicon Mage_, or is this simply a compilation of
>>the two works?  The blurb seemed a little vague.  If it is a separate
>>book, how recent is it?
>
>It is a sequel and very good IMO as is everything else Ms. Hambly has
>written.  I'm not sure if it is 1992 or 93 but I think 93.  It is
>definitely her latest book.

  From the way the story ends, did anyone else get the impression there may
be a fourth book forthcoming? It seemed to me there was a very large loose
thread left untied, paving the way for another book.  Just my impression.

Helen Gorman

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Knight & McCollough & Modesitt (2 msgs) &
                     Rowley & Saberhagen (7 msgs) & 
                     Stirling (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 19:58:40 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Turning Points_ ed. by Damon Knight

Rebecca Crowley (rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com) wrote:
>...a copy of Damon Knight's _Turning Points_, a collection of essays about
>sf that's about 30 years old.  Most (if not, in fact, all)

And feels stupid about it.  It's actually 1977, but several of the essays
are somewhat older.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 16:30:22 GMT
From: LDEATON@ers.bitnet (Larry Deaton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Creed for the Third Milennium

I found CREED FOR THE THIRD MILENNIUM to be typical of sf works written by
famo us mainstream writers.  Typical in the sense of the technophobia that
these works usually manifest.

I actually am an admirer of McCollough's work's.  I agree that THE THORN
BIRDS (the books) was much better than the television series, although I
enjoyed that as well.  I also liked TIM, her short romantic novel, and even
purchsed her cookbook.  But when it comes to dealing with the problems of
resource use, she just doesn't get it!

It has been such a shock to the LIMITS TO GROWTH/GLOBAL 2000 crowd that
technology in many cases ends up using fewer resources, not more.  We have
a surplus of susbstances like copper that was foreseen 20 years ago ...
before fiber optics came in.  We have more trees in the Eastern United
States (and more deer) than any time in the last 100 years.  (You never
would have guessed that if you based your prognostications about the end of
the 20th century on SOYLENT GREEN.)  There are real environmental problems
- - ones that are extremely serious and are often ignored by governments
around the world but, running out most resources is far from a realistic
problem.

Larry Deaton
ldeaton@ers.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 14:14:12 GMT
From: dn5@psu.edu (D. Jay Newman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Modesitt: Timegod

Dani Zweig, dani@netcom.com writes:
>I spotted "Timegod", by L.E. Modesitt Jr., on the shelf, so I leafed
>through it for long enough to confirm that it was a rewrite of "Fires of
>Paratime".

Actually it seems worse than that.  Perhaps its the mindframe I was in when
I originally read _The Fires of Paratime_, but I *much* prefer the original
to _Timegod_.

I truely enjoyed _The Fires of Paratime_, and have been hoping that it
would be reprinted.  This is not what I was hoping for.

A lot of the new text contradicts the old text that remains.  (I'll give an
example below).

It really reads to me like _Timegod_ was the original version, and _The
Fires of Paratime_ was an edited version.

To be honest, some of the new text is good, in that it shows more
motivation than was shown in the first published version.  On the other
hand, I understood it in the original, so why bother?  I *liked* the leaner
and meaner version.  :-)

I feel, like Dani, that they should put a warning on the cover or copyright
page that this was a different version of another book.

*Slight SPOILER Alert*

Example of new text contradicting old text.  These are descriptions of the
text from memory, not quotes!

New Text:  (New scene, not in the original)
     Early in the book, Loki was around 10 years old or so, and was
     exploring a cave when he was surpised by an animal.  He place-
     slid (his first time ever) to escape the lion.  He told his
     parents, and they explained what place-sliding was.  Since they
     were so isolated, he had never had the chance to observe anybody
     doing this before.

Old Text:  (This was in both versions, somewhere in the middle)
     Loki is thinking about the Locator Section, and remembering that
     he was tracked down 5 times before he could talk, and was
     place-sliding about his house before he could walk.

There were other things I noticed also.  It should have been edited more
for consistency.

D. Jay Newman
dn5@psu.edu  
dn5@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 15:57:22 GMT
From: hmmgm@grus02.nor.chevron.com (Michael Milligan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Modesitt: Timegod

Dani Zweig, dani@netcom.com writes:
>I spotted "Timegod", by L.E. Modesitt Jr., on the shelf, so I leafed
>through it for long enough to confirm that it was a rewrite of "Fires of
>Paratime".

This is nice to know since I now won't go out and waste my money on this
(as I've already got "Fires of Paratime").  I realize that the publishers
can make more money by releasing the book again under another name but
doesn't it really piss you off when you buy it, take it home and start
reading it and realize that you've already got it.

This really hacked off since I'd had my hopes up when I saw it was coming
out in "The Towers of Sunset".

Mike Milligan

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 03:22:13 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Christopher Rowley -->Untimely Accident?

When I read my 1st sample of Christopher Rowley a long time back (The Vang:
The Military Form), I thought: "One of the neater plots I've read, but he's
not a great writer).  Then Came "The Vang: The military form", and I
thought: Hmm, this is a little better, but the plot's getting old.

Since then he seems to have figured out how to write, and the last bunch of
books were thoroughly enjoyable.  Suddenly, however, he vanished off the
face of the Earth!  I haven't seen a book from him in ages.  Anyone know
where he went?  Anyone else read any of his books?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 13:12:47 GMT
From: gt1241c@prism.gatech.edu (gt1241c KNIGHT,CHRISTOPHER HARRIS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

Does anybody know if Fred Saberhagen is doing books on the Swords
Dragonslicer, Soulcutter, and Shieldbreaker?  I've gotten all the way
through Wayfinder's Story and am eagerly awaiting the next, if it is
coming.

Christopher Harris Knight
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
uucp:	  ...!{decvax,hplabs,ncar,purdue,rutgers}!gatech!prism!gt1241c
Internet: gt1241c@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 16:44:52 GMT
From: ajd@sei.cmu.edu (Audrey Dorofee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

gt1241c@prism.gatech.EDU (Christopher Harris Knight) writes:
> Does anybody know if Fred Saberhagen is doing books on the Swords
> Dragonslicer, Soulcutter, and Shieldbreaker?  I've gotten all the way
> through Wayfinder's Story and am eagerly awaiting the next, if it is
> coming.

Not that I can remember precisely, but I think at least one of those was
destroyed in the first series.

Audrey Dorofee
Software Engineering Institute     
Carnegie Mellon Univ.
412-268-6545
ajd@sei.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 19:56:56 GMT
From: andy@doc.cc.utexas.edu (Droo the Ponderer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

Minor, eensy weensy SPOILERS below:

The two Swords destroyed in the Third Book of Swords were, I am almost
certain, Townsaver and Doomgiver.  I'm willing to accept that I'm wrong
about one of them, and that Dragonslicer might have been destroyed, but I
know Soulcutter and Shieldbreaker (for sure!) are still hanging around.

Question: How *was* Wayfinder's Story?  It hasn't appeared anywhere near
here.

Second question: What on earth is he going to do once he uses up the
Swords?  "Woundhealer's Story: The Sequel" doesn't seem to cut it. (No pun
intended.)

Third question: Why were the original Books of Swords so much better than
the Lost Swords books? (Rhetorical; you needn't answer this one for full
credit.  ;-) )

Andrew Hackard

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 00:48:37 GMT
From: mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

(andy@doc.cc.utexas.edu) wrote possible SPOILERS:
>The two Swords destroyed in the Third Book of Swords were, I am almost
>certain, Townsaver and Doomgiver.

That's correct - as I read the books, I made a scorecard of all 12 swords
to keep them straight. Those two were destroyed by Shieldbreaker, the only
thing that could destroy swords.

>Question: How *was* Wayfinder's Story?  It hasn't appeared anywhere near
>here.

Beats me. I can't remember much about the books. I remember Loyalty Sword
(what *was it*?) was very good, about the guy who used it and got Princes
Whoever on his side.

>Second question: What on earth is he going to do once he uses up the
>Swords?

Quit? It seems the books have dried up - there hasn't been one for ages.

>Third question: Why were the original Books of Swords so much better than
>the Lost Swords books?

I don't agree with that - some of the self-contained books to me are better
than the original series.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 03:41:00 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

Were any of these books *really* good?  Ive considered reading 'em for a
while.  Is it "recommended reading"?

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 18:00:44 GMT
From: andy@doc.cc.utexas.edu (Droo the Ponderer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan) writes:
>(andy@doc.cc.utexas.edu) wrote possible SPOILERS:
>>The two Swords destroyed in the Third Book of Swords were, I am almost
>>certain, Townsaver and Doomgiver.
>
>That's correct - as I read the books, I made a scorecard of all 12 swords
>to keep them straight. Those two were destroyed by Shieldbreaker, the only
>thing that could destroy swords.

I thought about doing something like that, but I thought it was bad enough
that I had a friend who was making D&D stats for them.  (This was the same
friend who gave one of his characters the bow-of-all-trades from the D&D
cartoon, so I guess I shouldn't have been surprised.)

>> Question: How *was* Wayfinder's Story?  It hasn't appeared anywhere near
>> here.
>
>Beats me. I can't remember much about the books. I remember Loyalty Sword
>(what *was it*?) was very good, about the guy who used it and got Princes
>Whoever on his side.

Mindsword.  I read it but remember nothing about it, though I do think it
was pretty good.

>> Second question: What on earth is he going to do once he uses up the
>> Swords?  
>
>Quit? It seems the books have dried up - there hasn't been one for ages.

The post I was replying to said that Wayfinder's Story, presumably the
Seventh Book of Lost Swords, is out.

>> Third question: Why were the original Books of Swords so much better
>> than the Lost Swords books?
>
>I don't agree with that - some of the self-contained books to me are
>better than the original series.

I didn't mean to imply that the Lost Swords books are *bad*, but I really
enjoyed the original trilogy more.

FWIW, I thought Woundhealer was excellent, Sightblinder was better than
that, Stonecutter seemed silly, Farslayer finally used one of the logical
consequences of using that sword (would YOU use Farslayer if you knew the
next of kin would know who used it?), Coinspinner read like a Marx Brothers
routine, and the Mindsword was always spooky.

I guess it's time I reread the books, but I can't find the original Swords
novels *anywhere*.  (A local used book shop has all six Lost Swords novels
in paperback, banded together as a set.  I haven't yet bought them.)

Here's an interesting debate: The world of the Swords is obviously a
post-holocaust world, and technology occasionally crops up (I think a
flashlight puts in an appearance, and slagged metal is mentioned several
times).  So is it science fiction or fantasy?

Andrew Hackard

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 06:24:17 GMT
From: eeyore@cats.ucsc.edu ( EEyore (Tail-less) )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

>Here's an interesting debate: The world of the Swords is obviously a
>post-holocaust world, and technology occasionally crops up (I think a
>flashlight puts in an appearance, and slagged metal is mentioned several
>times).  So is it science fiction or fantasy?

The world of the sword _is_ a post-holocaust world.  The three book series
"Empire of the East" gives the essential background to the 'Swords'
stories.  IMHO these are the better of the books in the storyline.  

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 16:17:35 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Philosophy of the Drakka

It is of course more complicated than that; as Eric von Shrakenberg, the
Draka protagonist of _Marching through Georgia_ (and the Archon
(=President) of the Domination in _Stone Dogs) points out, a lot of the
Draka think that Naldorssen was nuts.  (I believe the exact phrasing in a
speech to his soldiers was "Now I'm not going to give you a quote from that
woo-woo Naldorssen...")

Of course, part of Eric's problem is that he's relatively moderate (for a
Draka) but sees that if they let go their hold on their subjects, there
will be a bloodbath...)

The Draka are evil, yes, but they are _not_ simple villains...

TZ

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 00:20:07 GMTF
rom: rjk@world.std.com (Robert J. Kolker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Philosophy of the Drakka

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk) writes:
>It is of course more complicated than that; as Eric von Shrakenberg, the
>Draka protagonist of _Marching through Georgia_ (and the Archon
>(=President) of the Domination in _Stone Dogs) points out, a lot of the
>Draka think that Naldorssen was nuts.  (I believe the exact phrasing in a
>speech to his soldiers was "Now I'm not going to give you a quote from
>that woo-woo Naldorssen...")
>
>Of course, part of Eric's problem is that he's relatively moderate (for a
>Draka) but sees that if they let go their hold on their subjects, there
>will be a bloodbath...)
>
>The Draka are evil, yes, but they are _not_ simple villains...

To be sure. But if you recall Von Schrakenburg was on the Drakka state
security hit list. He was suspected of being a closet liberal. Von S's
committment to the State (Service to the State, Glory to the Race!) was
based on the fact that the Drakka could not let go (as you pointed out).
His was a pragmatic loyalty to the State as opposed to an ideological
loyalty.

In the subsequent novels you see that the Drakka True Believers had and
held the power until after the war broke out.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 02:53:08 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Philosophy of the Drakka

rjk@world.std.com (Robert J. Kolker) writes:
> "...so the Drakka are not different from other peoples because they
> violate the Golden Rule or Bentham's derivative idolatry 'the greatest
> good for the greatest number'. Everyone does. We do not violate them, we
> reject them.
> 
> Others have conquered and ruled; we alone conquer for conqest's sake and
> Dominate for no other purpose than Domination itself; the name we half-
> consciously chose for our state is no accident. We, and we alone have
> spoken aloud the Great Secret; that the root function of all human
> society is the production and reproduction of power - and that power is
> the ability to compel others to do your will against theirs. It is end,
> not means. The purpose of Power is Power.

I don't know what a Drakka is, but I do know that this is almost a direct
quote from George Orwell.  Here's the paragraph that I think of as the
central message of _1984_.
    
   Now I will tell you the answer to my question.  It is this.
   The Party seeks power entirely for its own sake.  We are not
   interested in the good of others; we are interested solely in
   power.  Not wealth or luxury or long life or happiness; only
   power, pure power.  What pure power means you will understand
   presently.  We are different from all the oligarchies of the
   past in that we know what we are doing.  All the others, even
   those who resembled ourselves, were cowards and hypocrites.
   The German Nazis and the Russian Communists came very close to
   us in their methods, but they never had the courage to
   recognize their own motives.  They pretended, perhaps they
   even believed, that they had seized power unwillingly and for
   a limited time, and that just around the corner there lay a
   paradise where human beings would be free and equal.  We are
   not like that.  We know that no one ever seizes power with the
   intention of relinquishing it.  Power is not a means; it is an
   end.  One does not establish a dicatorship in order to
   safeguard a revolution; one makes the revolution in order to
   establish the dictatorship.  The object of persecution is
   persecution.  The object of torture is torture.  The object of
   power is power.  Now do you begin to understand me?

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Miscellaneous -  Upcoming Worldcon Bids (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 03:19:27 GMT
From: CDOMS@vax1.umkc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

You forgot the KC in 2K bid, that is Kansas City in 2000.  

And only 3 bids for Chicago?  I heard it was up to 4?  But these things
change.

Those of you going to ConFransisco, check out the KC in 2K suite early.
That is if you want Kansas City bar-b-que.  It goes fast.

Carol Doms
cdoms@umkcvax1
cdoms@vax1.umkc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 07:57:11 GMT
From: S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Mike Reaser (mhr@atl.hp.com) wrote:
>Didn't LA lose the 1990 Worldcon to the Hague?  When the dear old
>committee in Brighton (wasn't that the incredibly appropriately-named
>"Conspiracy"?) decided US fen didn't deserve to have a voice in the 1990
>site selection?

I never heard about this - details, please?

(I had heard, though, that C87 was called Conspiracy because it involved
(somehow!) some group of American fen 'punishing' another group of American
fen for making inordinate profits out of a worldcon - all before my time,
though)

Steve Glover

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 16:34:43 GMT
From: wolf@xocolatl.com (Sir Redrob)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

 -> 1999: Las Vegas, Australia
 
Does anybody have anything to back this up?  Is it true?

(If so, I think I'm going to go bash some heads in.  I think I know who
would be trying it, and it is very much a bad idea. I used to live there,
and if there was ever a city you should NOT throw a WorldCon in, that's
it.)

Alex

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 01:25:52 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

(wolf@xocolatl.com) wrote:
>> 1999: Las Vegas, Australia
> Does anybody have anything to back this up?  Is it true?
>
>(If so, I think I'm going to go bash some heads in.  I think I know who
>would be trying it, and it is very much a bad idea. I used to live there,
>and if there was ever a city you should NOT throw a WorldCon in, that's
>it.)

I know the committee (based in Chicago) very well, and they are =very=
serious.  They intend very much to follow through on the bid.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 02:56:55 GMT
From: beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan) writes:
>thespian@access.digex.net (Stephanie M. Clarkson-Aines) writes:
>>Hull, Quebec...it's sister city to Ottawa, (a number of the francophones
>>in Canadian gov't and swivel service commute from there...)  Although
>>they ...
>
>But for the Hull bid to be accepted as valid, they'll have to present
>evidence (to the Worldcon administering the voting) that there are
>facilities *in Hull* adequate for holding a Worldcon.

Sorry, what the WSFS Constitution says is adequate evidence of an agreement
with facilities, *not* evidence of an agreement for adequate facilities.  A
Worldcon, in administering site selection, is not in the business of
judging the adequacy of the facilities, only that there is some sort of
real conditional contract or letter of intent from the facility.  The I95
NASFiC bid was ruled valid and votes for it were counted based on a faxed
reservation for one hotel room in the DC area over labor day weekend 1995.
And the facilities rules are identical for Worldcons and NASFiCs.

Donald

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 16:39:33 GMT
From: wolf@xocolatl.com (Sir Redrob)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

jrittenh@genesis.MCS.COM (Jim Rittenhouse) writes:
>>(wolf@xocolatl.com) wrote:
>>> 1999: Las Vegas, Australia
>>
>> Does anybody have anything to back this up?  Is it true?
> 
>  I know the committee (based in Chicago) very well, and they are =very=
>  serious.  They intend very much to follow through on the bid.

Having recently come from Las Vegas fandom to the Bay Area, I know that
many LV fans talk about throwing a WorldCon (generally talking about '99),
but it takes a serious amount of alcohol for them to actually consider it
feasible.  I know LV fan can grasp the idea sober, but, well, he's strange.
LV fandom doesn't have the experience (or, frankly, the numbers) to throw a
WorldCon.  This was my biggest concern.

I still question whether it's possible, though.  Have they talked to any
facilities there?  I find it hard to believe that any of the casino/hotels
would go for the idea, and there aren't enough non-gambling hotels to
support a WorldCon in the entire city, much less enough as close enough
together as they would need to be.

If you can swing the space, though, you've got my support and admiration.

Alex

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 00:45:48 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

>2000: Chicago (3 bids)

  But there are NOT, to my knowledge, (3) bids in Chicago.  I was
approached by John Mitchell in regard to a 3d bid, but it's never
materialized.  The othe two are essentially Windcyon / Capricon managemnet.
The Windycon people are bidding the traditional Chicon facilities downtown,
and the Capricon people are bidding the O'Hare convention center site.
Neither has been real active at cons and such out here, but it is still
early.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 02:10:50 GMT
From: zellich@stl-17sima.army.mil (Rich Zellich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids (2000)

You're completely forgetting the only real bid for 2000, Kansas City.  The
multiple Chicago bids appear to be more joke/rumor than real/rumor,
although I suppose sometime in the last few months one of them might have
announced a genuine bid while I wasn't looking.

KC in 2K has been bidding for 2 years now, sometimes in cooperation with
our (St. Louis in '97) bid.  We're cooperating, we support each others
bids, and we have sometimes shared party suites (we alternated nights last
year at Orlando, but each bid will have its own suite this year in San
Francisco).

Rich

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 14:44:40 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

smith@ast.dsd.northrop.com (Dick Smith) writes:
>Boston has had opposition, as well.  It's probably a good thing that the
>opposition to Boston in '98 (original - MCFI) didn't just die, because it
>looks like the facility did.  Boston in 2001 will see some opposition,
>too.

Boston in 2001 already has some opposition, from Boston in '98.  If enough
of the site selection voters in '95 decide that they'd prefer a Boston
Worldcon without the Sheraton to any of the other '98 bids, the Boston in
2001 bid may not exist at all by the time of the voting, unless the
Business Meeting does something really bizarre with the rotation rules.
[Yes, I know that one of the major indoor sports of Business Meetings is
voting on really bizarre rotation schemes, but this would have to be really
bizarre even for a Worldcon Business Meeting.  Even if the "no zones for
2001" proposal passes, we would have to explicitly waive the proximity
rule, something I can't see happening.]

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109 USA
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 15:37:56 GMT
From: karl@genesis.mcs.com (Karl Denninger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Jim Rittenhouse <jrittenh@genesis.MCS.COM> wrote:
> But there are NOT, to my knowledge, (3) bids in Chicago.  I was
> approached by John Mitchell in regard to a 3d bid, but it's never
> materialized.  The othe two are essentially Windcyon / Capricon
> managemnet.  The Windycon people are bidding the traditional Chicon
> facilities downtown, and the Capricon people are bidding the O'Hare
> convention center site.  Neither has been real active at cons and such
> out here, but it is still early.

On the other hand, I have found the Chicago concom's to be nasty and
unprofessional, thinking that they aren't running a service business when
putting on a con (read: they don't give a rat's ass about their customers,
the fans, particularly when there are problems with either hotel management
or the general demeanor of some of their personnel).

I have some interesting stories from Windy and Capricon a few years ago.
The exchange I had with them was something that had to be heard to be
believed.  I wish I had my little microcassette machine on me; it would
have made excellent bid-killing fodder for Worldcons.

A couple of years ago at Capricon they decided to close the film room
(which was a video projection system) up at something like 1:00 AM -
ridiculously early by my standards.  I offered to bring my laserdisc player
and collection of films to the convention (I lived about 20 minutes from
the hotel) and keep the room open all night showing whatever people wanted
to watch.  My request was *turned down flat* without appeal or
consideration.  Basically, they didn't want to hear it and I was offering
to *enhance* what they were doing there at absolutely no cost to them.  It
just didn't fit their authoritarian model of operations.  Note that the
function space in question was two floors away from any guest rooms - noise
was not a consideration.

During the last couple of conventions these folks ran there has been NO,
repeat - ZERO - attempt to fix significant problems and worse planning.
Talk to anyone at Capricon this last year who smokes - there was all of
about a 300 square foot area for smokers in the public areas of the hotel,
and that was a *public hallway* which cannot, by fire codes, be blocked.
Guess what happens when you have 300 fans trying to smoke in that
designated place?  Why, it gets blocked up, and the hotel gets upset about
the fire code violation!  Surprise!  Of course, the real issue here is that
some of the committee is vehemently anti-tobacco, and don't give a tinker's
damn about those who don't share their preference.

These people also ran the infamous "Nazicon" in Arlington Hts a few years
ago - the only convention I've seen that actually had on-duty police
officers busting up room parties and the people being busted were of
*legal* drinking age.

Windycon last year was a mess.  I left *Saturday* evening, foregoing the
rest of the night and all of Sunday.  Why?  Because, frankly, the
Schaumburg Hyatt stinks as a Con hotel and these folks can't even manage to
negotiate a berthing arrangement that doesn't have Fedex pilots sleeping
across from the Con Suite - then, of course, there is a "noise problem"
with the convention.  Well, no shit - what do you expect when you have a SF
convention in a hotel with bheer flowing until the wee hours?  Silence?
Just who thinks that the location they have, with an inadaquately
ventilated suite for a con suite, is satisfactory?  You want to smell
Ghod's worst BO?  Show up in the Con Suite after about 10 PM Friday at
Windycon and you will.  It doesn't go away until Monday AM.

Yet the convention has not moved in the years (since '87) I've been in
Chicago.

A couple of years ago I was nearly run out of the bitch session at Capricon
for suggesting that they work towards *solutions* to problems rather than
make the convention a statement of their personal preferences.  Capricon
also seems unable to come to grips with the alcohol issue in a reasonable
manner; they went "dry" last year, which led to a floor-wide party in the
hotel which was completely out of hand (see our government's attempt to
prosecute a "war on drugs" for what happens when you try to legislate by
fiat that which people want to do).

I've been told flat out that they don't consider themselves to be in a
service business, and don't consider the fans customers!

Organizational ability?  Negotiation skills?  A service business (i.e.: a
convention run for the fans?)  You must be joking.  I believe these folks
are in it for themselves.  Ask the committee how much they spent 'comping
themselves at the last convention, then consider what that same money would
have done if it was spent on the con suite or other convention functions.

I'll vote against any Chicago-committee run bid at any Worldcon I happen to
be at in the future - until these folks figure out why conventions exist in
the first place.  Hint: it isn't for the committee's ego gratification.

Karl Denninger
karl@genesis.MCS.COM

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 16:55:14 GMT
From: S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Karl Denninger (karl@genesis.MCS.COM) wrote:
>On the other hand, I have found the Chicago concom's to be nasty and
>unprofessional, thinking that they aren't running a service business when
>putting on a con (read: they don't give a rat's ass about their customers,
>the fans, particularly when there are problems with either

I think you're missing part of what a convention is for, here. Cons are NOT
(or shouldn't be) run as a service, and they have MEMBERS (i.e. you are
part of the thing) rather than customers to be spoon fed.

>A couple of years ago at Capricon they decided to close the film room
>(which was a video projection system) up at something like 1:00 AM -
>ridiculously early by my standards.  I offered to bring my laserdisc
>player and collection of films to the convention (I lived about 20 minutes
>from the hotel) and keep the room open all night showing whatever people
>wanted to watch.  My request was *turned down flat* without appeal or
>consideration.  Basically, they didn't want to hear it and I was offering
>to *enhance* what they were doing there at absolutely no cost to them.  It
>just didn't fit their authoritarian model of operations.

Of course, you would have contacted the copyright owners of all the films
you were going to publically show without license, or at the very least
offered to indemnify the con should you be busted?

>During the last couple of conventions these folks ran there has been NO,
>repeat - ZERO - attempt to fix significant problems and worse planning.
>Talk to anyone at Capricon this last year who smokes - there was all of
>about a 300 square foot area for smokers in the public areas of the hotel,
>and that was a *public hallway* which cannot, by fire codes, be blocked.
>Guess what happens when you have 300 fans trying to smoke in that
>designated place?  Why, it gets blocked up, and the hotel gets upset about
>the fire code violation!  Surprise!  Of course, the real issue here is
>that some of the committee is vehemently anti-tobacco, and don't give a
>tinker's damn about those who don't share their preference.

Erm, are you sure this was a concom decision? Quite frequently sites impose
regulations on where people may or may not smoke (in fact, it may even be
law in some parts of the world these days)

>Yet the convention has not moved in the years (since '87) I've been in
>Chicago.

Okay, get a few folks together, go talk to a hotel or three and run your
own con. There's no law says you can't, and if there are as many problems
as you say with the other cons, you'll have no problems with breaking even.

>A couple of years ago I was nearly run out of the bitch session at
>Capricon for suggesting that they work towards *solutions* to problems
>rather than make the convention a statement of their personal preferences.

Ghods!! a concomm with the *temerity* to run the sort of con they want to
attend!! I'm shocked, shocked...

>I've been told flat out that they don't consider themselves to be in a
>service business, and don't consider the fans customers!

Of course not, but perhaps not in the way you think. Don't forget, concomm
are fen too.

>Organizational ability?  Negotiation skills?  A service business (ie: a
>convention run for the fans?)  You must be joking.  I believe these folks
>are in it for themselves.  Ask the committee how much they spent 'comping
>themselves at the last convention, then consider what that same money
>would have done if it was spent on the con suite or other convention
>functions.

Ah, this last bit would be a legitimate gripe in some circumstances.  Of
course, you have taken into account *all* the con com's pre-con expenses?

>I'll vote against any Chicago-committee run bid at any Worldcon I happen
>to be at in the future - until these folks figure out why conventions
>exist in the first place.  Hint: it isn't for the committee's ego
>gratification.

Nor is it to spoon feed spoiled brats...

After all, why should they bankrupt themselves to please everyone?

Steve Glover

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Friday, 20 Aug 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 482

Today's Topics:

		 Books - Brin & Delany & Hambly (2 msgs) &
                         Niven (3 msgs) & Rowley (4 msgs) &
                         Saberhagen (4 msgs) & Simmons &
                         Wingrove (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 02:55:03 GMT
From: stuartf@sequent.com (Stuart Friedberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anniversary edition of "Startide Rising"

The 10th anniversary edition of Startide Rising has been released.
Normally, I wouldn't think anything of a re-release, but a front cover
statement from Brin mentions that he had been looking forward to a chance
to rewrite some things, and there are two copyright dates inside.  On the
other hand, there is no mention of "revised edition" inside, and it's
something like 18th printing.

Would someone who has read both the anniversary and the original editions
care to comment on the changes?

Stu Friedberg
stuartf@sequent.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 21:31:02 GMT
From: sheilah@wam.umd.edu (Sheila)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Triton, by Delany

A while back I read _Dhalgren_ and _Stars in My Pockets Like Grains of
Sand_ so I decided to read _Triton_ over the weekend. (last summer, as we
left my in-laws, Matt and I rummaged through his dad's old sf collection.
and we took about three boxes of books home with us to read. Amoung them
were some of Delany's works. (Not to mention other, fun things - like E.E.
Doc))

Anyway, I enjoyed _Triton_, (I rate it below Dhalgren and Stars though).

Since I don't want to write a lenghty article (well, actually, I don't have
much to say, shamefully) I'll just mention one thing about the protagonist.

His sex-change operation has a very humourous aspect. A few weeks into his
change, and his friendlier boss takes him aside to discuss his decreased
job performance since the change. Bron (that's his name. And hers) talks to
his counselor about it - Brian the counselor suggests that Bron's image of
women included less efficient work performance.

This is where the humour or irony or even horror comes in - imagine being
trapped in someone's (your own) idea of what a woman is.

sheilah@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 13:35:31 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly: Dog Wizard query

<RGORMAN@MIAMIU.BITNET> writes of DOG WIZARD by Barbara Hambly:
>  From the way the story ends, did anyone else get the impression there
> may be a fourth book forthcoming? It seemed to me there was a very large
> loose thread left untied, paving the way for another book.  Just my
> impression.

There's no fourth book in the series planned, but Hambly's next book, A
STRANGER AT THE WEDDING, is set in the same world.  It will be out in March
of 1994.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 15:58:32 GMT
From: r_moore@vger.nsu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly: Dog Wizard query

Does anyone know or know how to find out if there will be any more of
Hambly's "Sun Wolf" series ?

Richard R. Moore
R_MOORE@HAL.NSU.EDU
moore@mars.nsu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 03:00:47 GMT
From: max@west.darkside.com (Erik Max Francis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
> No.  The bar in "The Fourth Profession" is on Earth, and there is no
> mention of the Chirpsithtra, or any of the other Draco Tavern- Universe
> aliens.

Hmm.  All the Draco Tavern stories that I've read that involved the bar
("The Real Things" is obviously an exception, as there were no scenes in
the bar) said that it was situated near Mount Forel Spaceport, definitely
on Earth.  Perhaps I misunderstood - were you suggesting that the Draco
Tavern wasn't located on Earth?

Erik Max Francis
1070 Oakmont Dr. #1
San Jose, CA  95117
...!apple!uuwest!max max@west.darkside.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 00:08:46 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Louis Wu (was Re: Niven Universes)

It seems clear from "The Borderlands of Sol" that Louis Wu is Beowulf
Shaeffer's stepson, but in Ringworld, when Louis learns that it was
Shaeffer who discovered that the galactic core is exploding, he doesn't
seem to recognize the name.  Did Niven just slip up here?

Mike Schilling
INGRES
An ASK Group Company
Alameda, CA
mikes@ingres.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 01:27:52 GMT
From: bmcgovne@orion.oac.uci.edu (Brian McGovney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Louis Wu (was Re: Niven Universes)

mikes@Ingres.COM (Mike Schilling) writes:
>It seems clear from "The Borderlands of Sol" that Louis Wu is Beowulf
>Shaeffer's stepson, but in Ringworld, when Louis learns that it was
>Shaeffer who discovered that the galactic core is exploding, he doesn't
>seem to recognize the name.  Did Niven just slip up here?

This used to bother the hell out of me, but I finally explained it away by
positing that Louis Wu _doesn't_ know who his stepfather is, maybe Beowulf
died before getting back to Earth and Sharon married Carlos Wu.  Otherwise
why wouldn't Louis's last name be Shaeffer?

Damn it, now that I think about it, it _still_ bugs the hell out of me.

Anyone who knows Mr. Niven, care to ask him and post?

Brian McGovney
Chemistry Department
University of Calif. @ Irvine
Irvine, CA 92717
bmcgovne@orion.oac.uci.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 13:43:59 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Rowley-->Untimely Accident?

gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman) writes:
>I haven't seen a book from him in ages.  Anyone know where he went?
>Anyone else read any of his books?

Well, I've edited one.  The latest of Rowley's books we've published is TO
A HIGHLAND NATION, which is in the Fenrille series (5/93).  He's also
published a book or two with ROC; one's called BAZIL BROKETAIL and is
fantasy.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 15:13:38 GMT
From: john@sekrit.wpi.edu (John Stoffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Rowley -->Untimely Accident?

gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman) said:
> When I read my 1st sample of Christopher Rowley a long time back (The
> Vang: The Military Form), I thought: "One of the neater plots I've read,
> but he's not a great writer).  Then Came "The Vang: The military form",
> and I thought: Hmm ...  this is a little better, but the plot's getting
> old.

You mean "The Vang: The Battlemaster"

> Since then he seems to have figured out how to write, and the last bunch
> of books were thoroughly enjoyable.  Suddenly, however, he vanished off
> the face of the Earth!  I haven't seen a book from him in ages.  Anyone
> know where he went?  Anyone else read any of his books?

He's been writing actively recently, just not in Hard SF where he
started but in Fantasy.  Here's a list of his books in rough
chronological order.

The War for Eternity
The Golden Sunlands
The Starhammer
The Black Ship	(sequel to TWfE)
The Vang: The Military Form
The Vang: The Battlemaster
The Founder	(prequel to TWfE)
Broketail Bazil
????		(prequel to TWfE, post The Founder)
A Sword for a Dragon 	(sequel to Broketail Bazil)

Personally I'm waiting for the sequel for "The Golden Sunlands", one of his
better books.  And I'd love to see some more work in "The Starhammer"
universe, which actually predates TGS by around 2000-3000 years.  Very
inventive, and lots of action.

John Stoffel
john@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 16:41:22 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Rowley-->Untimely Accident?

Ellen Key Harris (ekh@panix.com) wrote:
>Well, I've edited one.  The latest of Rowley's books we've published is TO
>A HIGHLAND NATION, which is in the Fenrille series (5/93).  He's also
>published a book or two with ROC; one's called BAZIL BROKETAIL and is
>fantasy.

Great!  That's one I haven't read.  I've read Bazil Broketail, though.  I
wonder, would you happen to have a list of the books that he's written, so
that I could compare against what I've read?  I *think* "To a Highland
Nation" is likely the only one I've missed.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 08:34:36 GMT
From: steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Golden_Sunlands_ sequel, when? (Was: Christopher Rowley...)

john@sekrit.WPI.EDU (John Stoffel) said:
> Personally I'm waiting for the sequel for "The Golden Sunlands", one
> of his better books.  

So am I, and so I have been for quite a few years, mailordering CR books
from the US in the vain hope that they would be the sequel to
_Golden_Sunlands_...;-)

Will he ever write that sequel?

Steinar

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 16:53:22 GMT
From: andy@doc.cc.utexas.edu (Droo the Ponderer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

eeyore@cats.ucsc.edu writes:
>The three book series "Empire of the East" gives the essential background
>to the 'Swords' stories.  IMHO these are the better of the books in the
>storyline.

I'll have to track those down, then.

However, they also aren't germane to my point: I'd argue that "Empire of
the East" and the Swords books are distinct but related series, much like
Asimov's Foundation trilogy and Empire trilogy are related but distinct.
(Please, please don't drag his later Foundation books into this: I loved
Foundation's Edge but don't wish to discuss the last three.)

So, I'll repeat my question and then give my own answer.  Given that the
world of the Swords is a post-holocaust world, with the occasional (but not
common) technological artifact popping up, is the Swords/Lost Swords series
science fiction or fantasy?

My answer (YMMV):

Fantasy.  It can't be anything else.  There are gods out the wazoo, and the
whole format of the series is a sword 'n' sorcery epic quest.  I don't care
that the world *used* to have high tech; I don't even care what the EotE
books are.  The Swords books are fantasy.

(I feel the same way about another book I read recently: Crawford Kilian's
_Eyas_.  I don't want to spoil the ending, but I'm just going to say that
despite the ending, I consider it a fantasy novel.  Maybe with an asterisk.
And _Greenmagic_, which I *just* finished, is definitely fantasy and nobody
can tell me otherwise.)

Andrew Hackard

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 17:17:47 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

>So, I'll repeat my question and then give my own answer.  Given that the
>world of the Swords is a post-holocaust world, with the occasional (but
>not common) technological artifact popping up, is the Swords/Lost Swords
>series science fiction or fantasy?

The same could be said of the Shannara books by Terry Brooks.  They are set
in a post-holocaust world... but anyone who thought they were SF rather
than fantasy would be way out in left field.  Though of course there are
books that blur the line between the two.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 17:43:56 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

rohan@usl.com (Champion R.) writes:
> The same could be said of the Shannara books by Terry Brooks.  They are
> set in a post-holocaust world... but anyone who thought they were SF
> rather than fantasy would be way out in left field.  Though of course
> there are books that blur the line between the two.

I don't think I agree with this.  I've heard the contention (with which I
agree to an extent) that the difference is not whether magic works (or
whatever), but rather *why* it works.  If it just does because that's the
way things are, it's fantasy.  If magic works because of some technological
deal, it's really SF.  The universe in that series is the same as ours,
except for various natural laws changed (in some unspecified way) to allow
"magic" to work.

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 20:21:51 GMT
From: kfs@world.std.com (Kimberly F Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

eeyore@cats.ucsc.edu writes:
>The world of the sword _is_ a post-holocaust world.  The three book series
>"Empire of the East" gives the essential background to the 'Swords'
>stories.  IMHO these are the better of the books in the storyline. 

I've been trying to track down the "Empire of the East" series but the
original books seem to be out of print.  There is a Baen book called
"Empire of the East" which may or may not be the original three books
rolled into one.

Has anyone seen this book or have more info?

Kimberly Smith
kfs@world.std.com
N1IUS@amsat.org

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 23:08:55 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT by Dan Simmons

		   CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT by Dan Simmons
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   I am often struck by the ingenuity of authors - not so much for their
ability to write an intricately plotted story as for their apparent ability
to make their travels around the world tax-deductible as a business
expense.

   Dan Simmons seems to have done that with CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT, his
story of real vampires living in present-day Romania.  It does have that
"sense of place" that stories and films are supposed to have in that it
feels like Romania, or at least as much as I can tell after five days
there.  But Simmons lays it on a little thick, describing every street his
characters walk down, including each major building they pass (see pages 40
through 42 for an example of what I am talking about).

   The story itself has some interesting ideas in its attempt to put a
scientific basis on vampirism.  But the character development is
disappointing, especially for Simmons.  We have the dedicated (and
divorced) nurse who adopts the sickly orphan, the priest who is questioning
his calling, the very helpful Romanian student, and so on.  There are also
the obligatory number of deaths and tortures - this is, after all, a horror
novel.

   On the whole, I recommend this novel.  I would say that blaming
Romania's problems on vampires seems on the whole to be letting the human
race off too easily, but that may well be Simmons's point: the monsters we
invent and the evils we attribute to them are no worse than ourselves and
the evils we do.

Title:      Children of the Night
Author:     Dan Simmons
City:       New York
Date:       June 1993
Publisher:  Warner Books
Comments:   paperback, US$5.99 [1992]
Order Info: ISBN 0-446-36475-4
Pages:      451pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 19:48:44 GMT
From: vlevin@acs.ucalgary.ca (Vladimir Levin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Chung Kuo by Wingrove

Anyways, I have read the Chung Kuo Series thus far and I am eagerly
awaiting the next book.  I find the basic idea quite intriguing. Especially
in view of the trend toward making Japan the superpower of the future in sf
lately.  This book seems to be less linear in its projection into the
future.  Also the fact there are no real good guys or bad guys is nice.  On
the negative side, the book is too complicated and the characters seem a
bit too 'gung ho' at times.  Does anyone here who is interested in this
series understand Devore's motivation for his actions anyway? One thing
that bugs me as a 'Go' player is that I thought only good people played go
:) I have a feeling that in the next book the four main characters: Devore,
Prince Yuan, Shepperd, and the Boy genius will finally confront one another
directly.  Let's see what will happen!

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 12:01:20 GMT
From: spht174@csc.liv.ac.uk (S.P. Williams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Chung Kuo by Wingrove

vlevin@acs.ucalgary.ca (Vladimir Levin) writes:
> Anyways, I have read the Chung Kuo Series thus far and I am eagerly
> awaiting the next book.  I find the basic idea quite intriguing.
> Especially in view of the trend toward making Japan the superpower of the
> future in sf lately.  This book seems to be less linear in its projection
> into the future.  Also the fact there are no real good guys or bad guys
> is nice.  On the negative side, the book is too complicated and the
> characters seem a bit too 'gung ho' at times.  Does anyone here who is
> interested in this series understand Devore's motivation for his actions
> anyway? One thing that bugs me as a 'Go' player is that I thought only
> good people played go :) I have a feeling that in the next book the four
> main characters : Devore, Prince Yuan, Shepperd, and the Boy genius will
> finally confront one another directly.  Let's see what will happen!

I assume you have read the first three books, in the fourth book bad news
Devore doesn't appear at all; it all revolves around the triad gangs
underneath the city and the albino's (I can't remember his name) rise to
power.
   IMHO it isn't as good as the other three, maybe because Devore isn't in
it. Yet it still rates in my top ten sci fi.
   The thing that gets me is I can't decide who is going to win, it seems
more real life than most other sci fi, where the line between "Good" guy
and bad guy is clearly drawn.

Stu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

       Books - Editors (6 msgs) & Reviews of 1993 Nominees (2 msgs)
               Vor vs. Dorsai & SF for children

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 04:49:58 GMT
From: jhawk@panix.com (John Hawkinson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: When did Tor start putting ``Edited by'' on the verso?

I was just reading THE TOWERS OF THE SUNSET by L.E. Modesitt, Jr., and I
happened to notice that verso (copyright page) has the following:

   [stripped book notice]
   [reality coincidence disclaimer]
   [title]
   [copyright]
   [All rights reserved...]

 ->	Edited by David G. Hartwell
   Cover art by Darrkll K. Sweet

   [Tor address & A Tor Book]
   [trademark]
   [isbn & LCCN]
   [1st ed & mass market dates]

   Printed in the United States of America

   ["countdown" (what's the real name for that?)]

When did this start happening? I can't say that I've noticed it before, but
in a random sampler of some Tor books:

book				media		date		has editor?
THE TOWERS OF THE SUNSET	MM pb		Aug 93		Y
A FIRE UPON THE DEEP		MM pb		Feb 93		Y
THE MEMORY OF EARTH		MM pn		Jan 93		N
THE SHADOW RISING		HC		Nov 92		N

This would appear to indicate it started around the turn of the year, but
I'm not sure. 

Maybe I'm totally off base and it doesn't mean what I think it means...

It does seem to be nice to give editors some recognition, especially since
editors don't seem to get much press outside of publishing and fandom.

John Hawkinson
jhawk@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 10:39:03 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: When did Tor start putting ``Edited by'' on the verso?

jhawk@panix.com (John Hawkinson) asks when Tor started crediting editors on
the copyright page.

The answer, as jhawk deduces, is around the beginning of this year.
However, it's an optional thing.  David Hartwell and Jim Frenkel (for
instance) want the copyright-page credit.  Beth Meacham and I don't, so you
won't see a credit for either of us on our books, at least for now.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Aug 93 17:00:15 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: When did Tor start putting ``Edited by'' on the verso?

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>jhawk@panix.com (John Hawkinson) asks when Tor started crediting editors
>on the copyright page.
>
>The answer, as jhawk deduces, is around the beginning of this year.
>However, it's an optional thing.  David Hartwell and Jim Frenkel (for
>instance) want the copyright-page credit.  Beth Meacham and I don't, so
>you won't see a credit for either of us on our books, at least for now.

Any particular reason why you and Beth didn't, Patrick?  Personally, I like
to see who is the editor responsible for books, especially if said editor
was the one who picked the book and championed it through the system.  (But
then, I'm speaking as a writer here, not just as a reader.)

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 06:46:36 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: When did Tor start putting ``Edited by'' on the verso?

write@lamar.ColoState.EDU (Glen Cox)  writes:
>Any particular reason why you and Beth didn't, Patrick?  Personally, I
>like to see who is the editor responsible for books, especially if said
>editor was the one who picked the book and championed it through the
>system.  (But then, I'm speaking as a writer here, not just as a reader.)

How about because they pick books no-one likes?  :-) No, that can't really
be it - they wouldn't be within the business any more.  But I agree that
I'd like to see the editor acknowledged, so that I could form some opinion
of "That editor likes the same as I do, so I'll try a new author edited by
that person", or on the other hand "that editor seems to like a style that
I dislike, so I'll avoid those books".

This has been mentioned here before, with some people saying "I'll buy
books edited ('sponsored') by certain editors" and others (including me)
asking "But how do you find out who edited a book?".  I don't remember
seeing an answer to "how do you find out"...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 15:56:09 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: When did Tor start putting ``Edited by'' on the verso?

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>The answer, as jhawk deduces, is around the beginning of this year.
>However, it's an optional thing.  David Hartwell and Jim Frenkel (for
>instance) want the copyright-page credit.  Beth Meacham and I don't, so
>you won't see a credit for either of us on our books, at least for now.

(And it should be noted that both Hartwell and Frenkel are consulting
editors, meaning they aren't on salary at Tor but get paid by the book, so
it makes some sense that they want/need some editing visibility, since it'd
encourage more books and/or perhaps an editing job somewhere else on
salary).

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 18:19:10 GMT
From: LDEATON@ers.bitnet (Larry Deaton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Terry Carr and other editors

In getting our basement ready to be redone, I've had to move most of my SF
collection into a storage room.  As I carried books (collected over the
last 30 years), I was struck at how many of my favorite short story
collections (in addition to the obvious Best of the Year collections) were
ones that Terry Carr had edited.  It was a surprise to me also that the
ones that Robert Silverberg had edited (especially the Alpha series) evoked
similar fond memories.  Are there any editors today that others think that
can step into Terry Carr's shoes?  I miss his absence from the scene more
and more.  I think his untimely death has affected the genre more than I
ever would have guessed when he died ... mainly through the effect his
absence has on some young writers that never get the acclaim that
collection in his works would have offered them.

Larry Deaton
ldeaton@ers.bitnet
james.deaton@his.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 16:39:22 GMT
From: markb@cimage.com (Mark Bernstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Short Fiction Reviews - 1993 Award Nominees

Well, I've read all (actually, almost all) the short fiction nominees
included in Clarinet's ESF anthology, so that I can send in my ballot.  I
thought, in the interest of spouting off and perhaps sparking a little
discussion, I'd post my opinions.  I haven't read any of the novel nominees
yet, but those have all had a fair amount of discussion already.

For each category, I've listed the stories in the order of my preference,
best to worst, with a quick comment or two on each.

Novella:

"Protection" by Maureen McHugh: I've read plenty of SF stories that include
political and philosophical arguments.  Only a minority have managed to
connect those arguments to emotional realities, and make me feel for the
people involved.  "Protection" offers a reasonably believable background, a
fascinating depiction of someone's political re-education (or brainwashing,
if you prefer), and a couple of exceptionally involving characters.  I
found the "heroine's" change of character believable, compelling, and
thought-provoking.  Highly recommended, and I'm looking forward to reading
"China Mountain Zhang".

"Griffin's Egg" by Michael Swanwick: Possibly its greatest flaw is that
there's too much material here for the length.  It might have worked better
as a full novel.  As it is, there's plenty here to hold my interest, in
terms of extrapolation, character interaction, and just good storytelling.

"Uh-Oh City" by Jonathon Carroll: In some ways, a better story than
"Griffin's Egg".  A nice fantasy concept that I hadn't run into before,
*extremely* well-drawn characters, and some emotionally compelling
passages.  Unfortunately, the ending is too inconclusive for my taste.

"Contact" by Jerry Oltion and Lee Goodloe: There's really nothing new here.
Human exploration ship makes first contact with primitive alien race, which
they know is doomed.  Adventure ensues, and all turns out much as you might
expect.  The saving grace is that the story features writing and
storytelling solid enough to carry the reader's interest through to the end
without flagging.

"Stopping at Slowyear" by Frederik Pohl: Easily recognizable as Pohl's work
(that's a compliment).  He knows how to create a world, and the society
that grows out of living in that world.  He knows how to base his
characters in that society, and have them behave in interesting ways.  He
sure as hell knows how to write.  The problem is that all these skills here
serve a "story" so uninteresting that my reaction on finishing it was "What
was the point of that?"

"The Territory" by Bradley Denton: Barely qualifies as alternate history.
This could have been a straightforward Civil War era story, were it not for
the use of Sam Clemens as a main character and other historical names
scattered through.  Written well enough, but why bother?

"Barnacle Bill the Spacer" by Lucius Shepard: One writing habit that annoys
me is when someone comes up with a cute title, then goes through
contortions in the story to justify it.  Come on, vacuum barnacles?  Add in
a number of cliche' elements (the hard-ass, slightly out-of-control cop
hero, the "legendary figure" who's really an idiot (literally, in this
case), the slimily aristocratic villain), and you have an easy last place
choice.  Not awful, but not very good.

"City of Truth" by James Morrow: Not reviewed, as Clarinet hasn't yet seen
fit to send me the password to decrypt it, despite two requests.

Novelette:

"Prayers on the Wind" by Walter Jon Williams: One of the most original
settings I've seen in a while, an ending that I didn't spot in advance,
even though the clues were there (Williams plays fair as a mystery writer),
and a damn good story to boot.  I have to speculate that lack of exposure
is the only reason it didn't make the Hugo ballot.

"The Honeycrafters" by Carolyn Gilman: A fascinating society.  I presume
Ms. Gilman is either a beekeeper herself, or has done extensive research.
The characters end up having a bit more depth than I first thought,
although one of them does something *really* stupid at the end, of the "I
never thought I'd get caught" type.  Despite the flaws, very well done.

"The Nutcracker Coup" by Janet Kagan: Could have appeared in Astounding
thirty or more years ago.  A good, old-fashioned "humans have an unexpected
impact on an alien society" story.  Nothing too original, but engaging and
enjoyable.

"In the Stone House" by Barry N. Malzberg: I never believed that this was a
realistic depiction of the Kennedys.  I had trouble believing that history
could ever have played out as depicted here.  I certainly found the
connection to JFK's assassination more annoying than resonant.  If the damn
thing hadn't been so well written, it might not have grabbed me at all.  As
it is, I'm glad I read it.

"Danny Goes to Mars" by Pamela Sargent: Amusing, fun, and certainly funny
(especially to a Democrat like me), but not especially believable, and
decidedly lightweight.

"True Faces" by Pat Cadigan: I get impatient with detective stories where
the supposedly professional detective is dumber than I am.  Even granting a
foolproof lie detector, how could anyone take as faith that it would be
effective on an alien race?  A disappointment.

"The July Ward" by S.N. Dyer: A one-idea story, and not an idea that
grabbed me.  The depiction of a medical resident's life is well done and
interesting, but there's a limit to how strong the structure can be if the
foundation is weak.

"Suppose They Gave a Peace..." by Susan Shwartz: I honestly can't figure
out why this story couldn't have been written in our world, in 1975.  Sure,
there are subtle differences in resonance, but the emotional basis would be
the same no matter when the Vietnam pullout took place.

"Matter's End" by Gregory Benford: The only story in the whole anthology
that I actively disliked.  I found the idea silly, the writing clunky, the
characters flat, the sex scene completely gratuitous, and the whole a bad
copy of Clarke's "Nine Billion Names of God".

Short Stories:

"The Mountain to Mohammed" by Nancy Kress: Excellent extrapolation, and a
fine depiction of how resourceful and ruthless people can get when they're
desperate.

"Even the Queen" by Connie Willis: A very nice "what if" story, making its
point without beating me over the head (well, not too hard).  I also
appreciated the sense of balance - the world depicted *is* a better one,
but people are just as capable of being screwed up.

"Lennon Spex" by Paul Di Fillipo: Unusual, imaginative, and just plain
weird.  Hard to describe why, but I liked it.

"The Lotus and the Spear" by Mike Resnick: I'm not familiar with the other
Kirinyaga stories, which may explain why this didn't grab me more than it
did.  I can't really find much fault with the story, as plot, character,
and resolution are all thoughtful and professional.  I just didn't feel
much from it.

"Vinland the Dream" by Kim Stanley Robinson: If you have an interest in
archeology, you may find this fascinating.  To me, it was a well- written
story on a rather dull topic.

"Life Regarded as a Jigsaw Puzzle of Highly Lustrous Cats" by Michael
Bishop: I like Bishop's writing.  I liked a lot of the imagery I found
here.  Too bad I didn't find much of a story to go with the imagery.

"The Winterberry" by Nicholas A. DiChario: I did also read the sample
fiction submitted by all the Campbell nominees, and I would say that
DiChario deserves the award this year.  As with many of the short stories I
see these days, the biggest flaw here is the lack of *story*.  There's no
real plot, no conflict, no resolution.  There's an okay idea, and some good
characterization based on it, but that's it.

"The Arbitrary Placement of Walls" by Martha Soukup: Based purely on
quality of writing, characterization, and story, this belongs between the
Robinson and the Resnick.  My objection is that it takes a real stretch to
consider it fantasy.  All you have to do is accept one fairly small
coincidence *as* coincidence, and this is a story about a woman having
hallucinations.

Mark Bernstein
markb@cimage.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Aug 93 19:41:48 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Short Fiction Reviews - 1993 Award Nominees

markb@cimage.com (Mark Bernstein) writes:
>"The Territory" by Bradley Denton: Barely qualifies as alternate history.
>This could have been a straightforward Civil War era story, were it not
>for the use of Sam Clemens as a main character and other historical names
>scattered through.  Written well enough, but why bother?

I think that alternate history stories are one of the big reasons people
have a problem defining SF.  SF isn't one genre, and alternate history
stories are a sub-genre that has little in common with much other SF except
the question "what if?".

The same applies to "Suppose they Gave a Peace" which is another Hugo
nominee.  One of my proofers said, "Why did you give me this, it's not SF!"
(Though its context is clearer when you realize it appeared in Alternate
Presidents, a theme anthology.)

Well, as editor I will hold off making my own recommendations on these
stories (even though I did not select them) but welcome those of others.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 19:39:00 GMT
From: v095hmq3@ubvmsb.cc.buffalo.edu (Alice M. Bergmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vor --- Dorsai

I have just finished reading Dorsai and couldn't help noticeing the blatant
similarities between Bujold's series with Miles and the Vor.  At first I
thought the Vor books were a reaction to the extreme macho
characterizations in Dickson's Dorsai.  However, looking at the copyright
dates in my books Bujold has a book with Miles Vorkosigan in 1986 while the
Dorsai book is dated 1988.

Does anyone know what the story behind this? 

------------------------------

Date: 12 Aug 93 16:14:49 GMT
From: jvc@tis.com (Jeff Cook)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SF for children

I remember there being an "SF for children" thread not too long ago.  Did
anyone compile the responses, or does someone have a list of recommended
reading for children?  I am interested in two age groups, pre-10 and 10-13.
Please respond via e-mail.

Jeff

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Reviews of 1993 Nominees (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 09:01:08 GMT
From: dstein@gayley.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Short Fiction Reviews - 1993 Award Nominees

Mark Bernstein writes:
>Well, I've read all (actually, almost all) the short fiction nominees
>included in Clarinet's ESF anthology, so that I can send in my ballot.  I
>thought, in the interest of spouting off and perhaps sparking a little
>discussion, I'd post my opinions.

Nice to see someone who is interested enough in short SF to post a few
remarks on each story.

>"Protection" by Maureen McHugh: 
>[....] "Protection" offers a reasonably believable background, a
>fascinating depiction of someone's political re-education (or
>brainwashing, if you prefer), and a couple of exceptionally involving
>characters.

I too think the charaters were well-drawn; however, the political
background (Maoist USA) seemed a bit simplistic, and the depiction of
re-education seemed solid but hardly `fascinating' to me.

>"Griffin's Egg" by Michael Swanwick: Possibly its greatest flaw is that
>there's too much material here for the length.  It might have worked
>better as a full novel.  As it is, there's plenty here to hold my
>interest, in terms of extrapolation, character interaction, and just good
>storytelling.

While I agree that the work is one of a very few these days that could be
described as "under-written", I thought it was without a doubt the
strongest SF on the ballot.  It's pure SF, and it provokes and tittilates
the mind in the best SF tradition of Heinlein or Lem.

>"Barnacle Bill the Spacer" by Lucius Shepard: One writing habit that
>annoys me is when someone comes up with a cute title, then goes through
>contortions in the story to justify it.  Come on, vacuum barnacles?  Add
>in a number of cliche' elements (the hard-ass, slightly out-of-control cop
>hero, the "legendary figure" who's really an idiot (literally, in this
>case), the slimily aristocratic villain), and you have an easy last place
>choice.  Not awful, but not very good.

Making a "legendary figure" out of Bill was indeed unfortunate; Shepard is
a sometimes excellent writter who has a mortal weakness for melodrama.
However, note that within the disappointing novella there is an amusing
novelette within: the "British class war in space" story that Shepard
scatches with humor and bloody zest.

>"Prayers on the Wind" by Walter Jon Williams: One of the most original
>settings I've seen in a while, an ending that I didn't spot in advance,
>even though the clues were there (Williams plays fair as a mystery
>writer), and a damn good story to boot.  I have to speculate that lack of
>exposure is the only reason it didn't make the Hugo ballot.

Yes, I too found this SF-Fantasy to be thrilling and fascinating.  And to
think that "Danny Goes to Mars" won the Nebula instead, and that it never
got onto the Hugo ballot... perhaps Williams just isn't "in" with the other
writers and the fans?

>"The Nutcracker Coup" by Janet Kagan: Could have appeared in Astounding
>thirty or more years ago.  A good, old-fashioned "humans have an
>unexpected impact on an alien society" story.  Nothing too original, but
>engaging and enjoyable.

Agreed.  It was the cover story of a Christmas issue of Asimovs'...

>"In the Stone House" by Barry N. Malzberg: I never believed that this was
>a realistic depiction of the Kennedys.  I had trouble believing that
>history could ever have played out as depicted here.  I certainly found
>the connection to JFK's assassination more annoying than resonant.  If the
>damn thing hadn't been so well written, it might not have grabbed me at
>all.  As it is, I'm glad I read it.

I thought this was one of the most horrible stories I have read in a long
time.  It seemed as if Malzberg was trying to see how much shit he can get
away with and still publish, and that he did so without a trace of humor or
irony.  The ultimate thrash.

>"Danny Goes to Mars" by Pamela Sargent: Amusing, fun, and certainly funny
>(especially to a Democrat like me), but not especially believable, and
>decidedly lightweight.

The story started to bore me quickly; it should have been a very short joke
story instead of being streched-out into a sentimental journey for the
Nebula.  How seriously can the award be taken these days when fluff like
this wins?

>"True Faces" by Pat Cadigan: I get impatient with detective stories where
>the supposedly professional detective is dumber than I am.  Even granting
>a foolproof lie detector, how could anyone take as faith that it would be
>effective on an alien race?  A disappointment.

Hmmm, I was not much impressed by the story, but I do think you are being a
bit unfair to Cadigan; the detector's program was modified, and considering
the availability of "true faces" it was not that surprising it could work
(that no detector is foolproof does not altogether prevent its use).  And
the policewomen was in an alien embassy, so it was up to the aliens to
decide what they believe or do not believe.

>"Suppose They Gave a Peace..." by Susan Shwartz: I honestly can't figure
>out why this story couldn't have been written in our world, in 1975.
>Sure, there are subtle differences in resonance, but the emotional basis
>would be the same no matter when the Vietnam pullout took place.

The story was like an 4 o'clock after-school TV special.  Sappy.

>"Matter's End" by Gregory Benford: The only story in the whole anthology
>that I actively disliked.  I found the idea silly, the writing clunky, the
>characters flat, the sex scene completely gratuitous, and the whole a bad
>copy of Clarke's "Nine Billion Names of God".

Actually, that idea goes further back then Clarke, who did his own version
with style and economy.  Benford started with an interesting depiction of
near-future nightmare situation in India, and then lost my interest with an
old gimmick.

>"The Mountain to Mohammed" by Nancy Kress: Excellent extrapolation, and a
>fine depiction of how resourceful and ruthless people can get when they're
>desperate.

The extrapolation seemed too black & white to me: the insurables and
uninsurables were simply the haves and have-nots. Kress made things simpler
by eliminating the middle class and by crippling welfare and government.
And the plot itself was not terribly believable, either.

>"Lennon Spex" by Paul Di Fillipo: Unusual, imaginative, and just plain
>weird.  Hard to describe why, but I liked it.

Hmmm, I thought it was sort of... goofy. (If that's the word.)
 
>"The Lotus and the Spear" by Mike Resnick: I'm not familiar with the other
>Kirinyaga stories, which may explain why this didn't grab me more than it
>did.  I can't really find much fault with the story, as plot, character,
>and resolution are all thoughtful and professional.  I just didn't feel
>much from it.

Neither did I; in fact I thought it was silly, though professional.
 
>"Vinland the Dream" by Kim Stanley Robinson: If you have an interest in
>archeology, you may find this fascinating.  To me, it was a well- written
>story on a rather dull topic.

I think the story was a thoughtful meditation on history and
history-making, topics that seem to fascinate Robinson.

>"Life Regarded as a Jigsaw Puzzle of Highly Lustrous Cats" by Michael
>Bishop: I like Bishop's writing.  I liked a lot of the imagery I found
>here.  Too bad I didn't find much of a story to go with the imagery.

I will have to reread this one, as it made little sense to me the first
time. (I caught the basic plot elements, but I still can't make out a story
in there.)

>"The Winterberry" by Nicholas A. DiChario: I did also read the sample
>fiction submitted by all the Campbell nominees, and I would say that
>DiChario deserves the award this year.  As with many of the short stories
>I see these days, the biggest flaw here is the lack of *story*.  There's
>no real plot, no conflict, no resolution.  There's an okay idea, and some
>good characterization based on it, but that's it.

He can write well enough for me to read the whole thing without skipping in
spite of its content, but the idea was far from OK.

>"The Arbitrary Placement of Walls" by Martha Soukup: Based purely on
>quality of writing, characterization, and story, this belongs between the
>Robinson and the Resnick.  My objection is that it takes a real stretch to
>consider it fantasy.  All you have to do is accept one fairly small
>coincidence *as* coincidence, and this is a story about a woman having
>hallucinations.

Or simply a story about a women daydreaming about her former 	
boyfriends. Another story that left me cold.

BTW, this year seems rather catastrophic when it comes to the Hugo
short-fiction ballot.

David

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 23:50:42 GMT
From: dstein@math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SHORT STORIES NOMINATED FOR THE 1993 HUGO AWARD

Ratings key:                    Categories:
*  exceptional  ("star")        [I]DEA & [E]XECUTION refer to purely
+  note-worthy	("plus")        SF aspects.
- -  ordinary	("dash")        [W]RITING & [C]ONTENT refer to general
@  catastrophic	("blob")        literary aspects.

The Winterberry
Nicholas A. DiChario
I-  E-  W-  C@

  Here is the Earth-shattering idea: JFK was not really killed in Dallas
but instead ended up severely brain-damaged and is hidden by the Kennedy
clan away from the public.  And now that "uncle" Teddy taught JFK how to
write again, we can read touching diary entries . . .

  Such topic belongs right in the National Enquirer category.  Whoever
voted for this nomination should be taken out and shot, or forced to read
all of Heidegger in German.

  Seriously folks - will someone who voted for this please explain his or
her reasoning?  Why pollute the already tainted waters of SF by voting for
a story whose concerns are so trite and kitsch?


The Mountain to Mohammed
Nancy Kress
I- E- W- C-

  In this story, health insurance is denied to many on the basis of
"genescans" for potential diseases.  It appears that society is sharply
divided into the insurables and the uninsurables, and that this division
corresponds to the division between the haves and the have-nots.
Government is broke, and free medical care, even for children, is
non-existent.  Still, some doctors try to help the uninsurables, even
though this means risking their own jobs . . .

  There is too much artificial bleakness in the set-up of this scenario to
make the tale intriguing and thought-provoking, the way Kress's _Beggars in
Spain_ was.  We are left only with a character development of a doctor who
has to face the consequences of his attempt to help those in need.  Yet
even here Kress missteps by contriving a plot beyond plausibility in order
to make things seem more profound.

The Lotus and the Spear
Mike Resnick
I- E- W- C-

  A new trouble has befallen Kirinyaga: three young man have killed
themselves, and a number of others are contemplating suicide as well...
Why?  Well, out of boredom, of course.  And now our musing tribal witch
doctor from Oxford must find a solution, soon...

  If this sounds silly, that's because the story indeed borders on being
silly.  Perhaps Resnick should give up on the series; it seems he has
little to add to it, and will only diminish its value with stories like
this one.  If you have not read any of the Kirinyaga stories, do not start
with this one but look for earlier ones instead.


The Arbitrary Placement of Walls
Martha Soukup
I- E- W- C-

  Within her apartment, Laura constantly daydreams about her past
boyfriends, and conducts mental dialogues with them.

  I do not know why would anyone treat the story as science fiction, or
even fantasy.  Yet it is on the ballot.  The story itself is readable but
hardly memorable.


Even the Queen
Connie Willis
I- E- W- C-

  In a future where menstruation can be suppressed by drugs and most women
have periods only when they desire to get pregnant, a young girl rebels by
joining a "cyclists" cult.  The female part of her family congregates to
address the problem, and it is their talks that generate some of the funny
moments in the story.  Besides these, however, there is little of interest,
and at times Willis's attempts to constantly humor us simply irritate.

Conclusion

   So, these are the five best short SF stories of the past year?  I hope
not.  All of the stories share a similar fault: there is really no story in
them worth writing.  Kress and Willis came closest to a story, while
Resnick and DiChario never had a chance given their respective topics.
Willis's prose was the only one with a spark here or there, while all the
others were so-so to mediocre.

   My choice for the awards would be:

1. No award
2. Even the Queen			(Decently written light SF)
3. The Mountain to Mohammed		(Heavy handed message SF)
4. The Lotus and the Spear		(Poor addition to the series)
5. The Arbitrary Placement of Walls	(Unimpressive non-SF)
6. The Winterberry			(Earnest but plain stupid)

Title:     The Winterberry
Author:    Nicholas A. DiChario
Anthology: Alternate Kennedys
Date:      1992

Author:    The Mountain to Mohammed
Title:     Nancy Kress
Anthology: Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine
Date:      April 1992

Author:    The Lotus and the Spear
Title:     Mike Resnick
Anthology: Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine
Date:      August 1992

Author:    The Arbitrary Placement of Walls
Title:     Martha Soukup
Anthology: Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine
Date:      April 1992
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Date:      April 1992
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Date: 17 Aug 93 20:19:39 GMT
From: tovah@panix.com (Tovah Hollander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SHORT STORIES NOMINATED FOR THE 1993 HUGO AWARD

dstein@math.ucla.edu (David Stein) writes:
>The Winterberry
>Nicholas A. DiChario
>
>  Seriously folks - will someone who voted for this please explain his or
>her reasoning?  Why pollute the already tainted waters of SF by voting for
>a story whose concerns are so trite and kitsch?

Well, I didn't actually vote for this story (not having read any of the
others, for one thing), but I might well have.  Given the admittedly silly
premise (which was, however, inherent in the premise to this entire
collection, ALTERNATE KENNEDYS), this was a beautifully- written and moving
story, by far my favorite of the volume.  I'm sorry that David didn't see
it this way, but would that the field of SF be further "polluted" by such
fine writing and touching delineation of character.

Tovah Hollander
tovah@panix.com
tovah@onion.salad.mssm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 20:03:06 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SHORT STORIES NOMINATED FOR THE 1993 HUGO AWARD

tovah@panix.com (Tovah Hollander) writes:
> dstein@math.ucla.edu (David Stein) writes:
>>The Winterberry
>>Nicholas A. DiChario
>>
>>  Seriously folks - will someone who voted for this please explain his or
>>her reasoning?  Why pollute the already tainted waters of SF by voting
>>for a story whose concerns are so trite and kitsch?
> 
> Well, I didn't actually vote for this story (not having read any of the
> others, for one thing), but I might well have.  Given the admittedly
> silly premise (which was, however, inherent in the premise to this entire
> collection, ALTERNATE KENNEDYS), this was a beautifully- written and
> moving story, by far my favorite of the volume.  I'm sorry that David
> didn't see it this way, but would that the field of SF be further
> "polluted" by such fine writing and touching delineation of character.

Both of you have points - it is well written, but I wouldn't vote for it
because (opening the can of worms) as I remember the story, the only thing
that makes it SF is the fact that it's about JFK.  This is the "cowboys
with lasers" effect, where you get the window dressing of SF, but not
whatever it is that makes it 'really' SF.

I know not everyone will agree.  Please don't let this turn into a 'what is
SF' thread!  This is only MHO.

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 02:32:28 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SHORT STORIES NOMINATED FOR THE 1993 HUGO AWARD

rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau) writes:
>Both of you have points - it is well written, but I wouldn't vote for it
>because (opening the can of worms) as I remember the story, the only thing
>that makes it SF is the fact that it's about JFK.

Hmm. It's a lot more SF than my story in the book was. In fact, I consider
it real, honest to God SF. What IS SF other than trappings, anyway?

Maybe I ought to be glad it isn't my work you're talking about.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------
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Date: 23 Aug 93 04:16:20 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Poul Anderson

		      Belated Reviews:  Poul Anderson

Poul Anderson's been writing for over four decades, and as books such as
his recent "The Boat of a Million Years" indicate, he's still producing
significant work.  His best books, however, appeared between the
mid-fifties and the mid-seventies (IMO, of course, but so's everything I
write here), and there is a good chance that many newer readers will be
unaware of them.

It's difficult for me to characterize Anderson's work, largely because
there's so much of it, of so many types.  Anderson's no stylist; his prose
is...competent.  What his best books seem to have in common is a
combination of imagination and integrity.  He typically takes a couple of
of interesting ideas, however improbable, and then uses them as a
foundation for honest story-telling.  (Too many authors are content with a
stream of clever ideas, or one idea, tested to destruction and don't bother
with the honest story-telling.  Others, and this is also true of Anderson
in his more pedestrian adventure fiction, try to do without that special
leap of imagination.)  Sometimes the story doesn't work, or the imaginative
foundation is simply not strong enough, but when it does work, we get books
like:

"The High Crusade" (***+).  Earth should have easy to terrorize and
conquer, but the Wersgorix ship that landed in England in 1345 got sloppy
and unlucky.  It was captured by the local baron who loaded his army aboard
(loaded his entire village aboard) with the intention of using the ship to
retake Jerusalem.  He thought he was thinking big.  When the ship's
navigator locked in a course for the Wersgorix empire instead, Sir Roger
was left with no alternatives but to surrender or to take on an
interstellar empire.  But then, Sir Roger had more swords at his command
than they did.

"Operation Chaos" (****-) is a fixup novel - four stories with connective
tissue added to make a coherent novel, set in a world much like ours, but
based on magic instead of science - a less-than-common premise in the
fifties.  The heroes are Virginia Graylock - a first-tier witch, and Steve
Matuchek - one of the best werewolves in the army.  (Lycanthropy became far
more convenient once Polaroid produced an appropriately polarized flash,
and it was no longer necessary to depend on the moon.)  The first three
stories take them from their first meeting, during WWII as special
operatives sent to take out the enemy's Afreet, to eventual marriage, and
constitute less than half the book.  In the fourth and longest section,
their baby daughter is kidnapped by a demon from Hell and, with the help of
a possessed cat, they go there to retrieve her.

"Tau Zero" (***+) takes its title from a measure of relativistic
contraction.  The Leonora Christina's interstellar mission demands that its
Bussard ramscoop accelerate it close enough to the speed of light for the
contraction to be noticeable.  A freak accident, however, prevents the ship
from decelerating as planned.  Instead, its only hope of survival lies in
accelerating closer and closer to the speed of light, while more and more
years go by back home -- until so much time has gone by that the universe
itself begins to age visibly.  This is one of Anderson's rare hard-sf
novels.  Characteristically, the author devotes most of his effort to the
characters who have to deal with the physical reality and not to the
novel-length physics lecture to which so much hard sf falls prey.

"Earthman's Burden" (***+), coauthored with Gordon Dickson, is a series of
stories featuring the Hokas - aliens who look like teddy bears, and have a
tendency to get caught up in a good story.  *Really* caught up.  Especially
once humans discover them, and they discover human fiction.  Imagine being
ambassador to a planet where one of the locals is liable to take on the
role of Sherlock Holmes and insist that you're Watson or, far worse, take
on the role of Elizabeth I and insist that you're Mary of Scots!  Somehow,
the natives are able to live their fictional roles and still keep a
civilization running but, it can be hard on the nerves of the poor
ambassador!  "Hoka!" (**) collects the stories, mostly weaker, that didn't
make it into "Earthman's Burden".

"Brain Wave" (***+) is one of Anderson's earliest novels.  Its premise is
one that is echoed in Vinge's recent "A Fire Upon the Deep": There are
zones in the galaxy within which intelligence doesn't work very well.
"Brain Wave" begins when, after millions of years, the galaxy's rotation
takes the Earth *out* of such a zone.  At first the effects are subtle.
People are more insightful, animals are harder to control.  As intelligence
continues to ramp up, the world experiences growing pains, as a society and
economy designed for people of 'normal' intelligence has to be made to work
for a population that is, literally, to smart for it.  Once the technical
questions are settled, the hard ones still remain: What does a world of
IQ-400 people do with itself?  And what becomes of the now-intelligent
animals that share that world?

That this review isn't much longer is due mainly to my preference for
pointing people to a manageably short reading list.  Certainly there are
other books that could stand with the ones I've named.  "The Star Fox"
(***+) doesn't hang on a gimmick.  This space adventure of a man who turns
privateer to aid an occupied world abandoned by politicians, is an instance
of an Anderson novel that stands up purely on the strength of good
story-telling.  Another such instance is "The Corridors of Time" (***+),
about a man recruited into a war being fought through time.  Nor did I
review "A Midsummer's Tempest" (***), which takes place in a world where
all of Shakespeare's plays are historical truth, rather than fiction.  (I
mention it here just for the record: I didn't forget it, and I know that
many people think it deserves five stars.  I'm just not one of them.)

Perhaps the most noticeable gap is my omission of the future history which
takes up the largest portion of Anderson's work.  This history has three
particularly identifiable periods.  There is the post-WWIII period, in
which the world pulls itself back together in an ultimately unsuccessful
attempt to build a rational society and leave its suicidal hatreds behind.
"Un-Man" (***), a powerful but dated novella about a special corps of UN
super-agents, belongs to this period.  There is the period of unrestricted
interstellar expansion, of merchant adventurers, and of merchant princes
like the colorful Nicholas van Rijn.  The early stories set in this period
glorify it somewhat, but the tone of the story "Lodestar" (***) (still
later expanded to the novel "Mirkheim"), which closes this period out, has
a tone of disillusionment.  And there is the time of galactic empire.  The
numerous Dominic Flandry novels come at the end of this period, when the
empire is corrupt, tired, and on the verge of collapse.  Flandry himself is
a cynical agent working to postpone that collapse just a few more years.
"The Rebel Worlds" (***) is one of the better Flandry books - not least
for its tri-species composite aliens.  It's a large history and a large
vision, but the novels and stories that compose it are often unimpressive.

As I said, Poul Anderson's writing doesn't lend itself easily to
characterization.  There is no 'typical' Anderson story or novel, just
honest writing that is often good and occasionally very good.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 08:59:25 GMT
From: troly@redwood.math.ucla.edu (Bret Jolly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Poul Anderson

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Perhaps the most noticeable gap is my omission of the future history which
>takes up the largest portion of Anderson's work.  This history has three
>particularly identifiable periods. [. . .]

   This confuses two separate future histories.  Un-Man belongs to the
Psychotechnic League, which was abandoned early on.  Un-man is weak, and
Anderson sounds somewhat embarrassed by it.  It is tendentious - he says of
it "I no longer preach in my stories" and it promotes political views he
later renounced.

   The Polesotechnic League stories and the Dominic Flandry stories belong
to the second future history.  I've never seen any references in them to
the Psychotechnic League, and I don't think this future history is
compatible with the Psychotechnic League.  In addition to the periods in
the second future history which Dani mentioned, Anderson has stories set in
the dark ages after the fall of the empire, and in the rebirth after these
dark ages.

   Despite these nits, I think that Dani's Belated Reviews are wonderful!

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 14:57:32 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Donald J. Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Poul Anderson

troly@redwood.math.ucla.edu (Bret Jolly) writes: 
>dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>>Perhaps the most noticeable gap is my omission of the future history
>>which takes up the largest portion of Anderson's work.  This history has
>>three particularly identifiable periods. [. . .]
>
>   This confuses two separate future histories.  Un-Man belongs to the
>Psychotechnic League, which was abandoned early on.  Un-man is weak, and
>Anderson sounds somewhat embarrassed by it.  It is tendentious - he says
>of it "I no longer preach in my stories" and it promotes political views
>he later renounced.

Anderson's comment that he no longer preaches in his stories is somewhat
ingenuous. It is simply that he preaches a political viewpoint very
different from the one represented in "UN-Man" and its contemporaries.  He
also makes his current preaching palatable, even to unregenerate liberals
such as myself, by embedding it in some damned fine stories.

Dani did not mention two other novels that I consider among his best.  One
is "There Will Be Time," which was extremely well-written, and I recommend
it to everybody. The other is "A Knight of Ghosts and Shadows," which was
extremely well-written, and I recommend it to absolutely nobody - one can
only wonder what crisis Mr. Anderson was going through when he wrote it.

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 15:25:05 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Poul Anderson

Thanks to Dani for an interesting review.  I have a few comments, but first
a technical correction.  PA wrote two connected "future histories".  In the
major one (the "Polesotechnic League" line, containing Van Rijn, Falkayn,
and Flandry), the near future is left pretty vague except for a "Time of
Troubles" before "Technic Culture" emerges in the 23rd century or so.  The
other he called the "Psychotechnic League" stories and are near-future
post-holocaust.  In the mid-70's he released a collection under that name
which contained a short prologue retconning the stories as alternate
history, since the nuclear war in them was clearly fought with 1950's
rather than 1970's nukes (Eisenhower dies in 1956, Nixon goes to war with
China, and the Russians jump in).

General themes of PA's writing:

1.  History and old literature.  He knows a lot of it and likes to show it
off (_The King of Ys_, a historical-fantasy set in Brittany about 400 AD,
is a good modern example).  He likes to play with real history, with time
travel and/or alternate history.  His writing is also influenced by epic
poetry (see prose style below).

2.  World-building.  His alien planets are well thought out, and (as his sf
characters often remind themselves) each is an entire world, with possibly
as much internal variation as Earth.  Here the history is most important,
but he also knows a lot of astronomy (at least at the 1950's level).  This
is the reason he is often considered a "hard-sf" author.  If a planet has a
particular trait, you can be sure he's thought about the planetary-science
reasons.

3.  Prose style.  Dani said "competent", which many people would consider
generous.  I think he's a lousy paragraph for paragraph writer, but so
interesting I can put up with it.  Brian Aldiss does a good job of slagging
on some random passages in _Billion-Year Spree_, as I recall.  He sometimes
seems like he's translated from another language, which can be good or bad
(I suspect this is due to his heavy reading of older literature, which can
be like a foreign language - I think I get more out of him from knowing
some Latin and French).  One particularly silly trait: because of all the
world building, he frequently has to dump a whole lot of background
information on the reader.  Heinlein is famous for doing this by
indirection, but PA has only one basic technique - have a character
lecture.  He might have a superior brief a subordinate, or an expert fill
in a new person, always apologizing for "reviewing what you already know".
Sometimes a viewpoint character will "muse over" the background, usually
after the narration says "He marshalled his thoughts, recalling what he
knew about this new world.  It orbited a G4-type star, had gravity 1.23
that of Earth,..."  At least once the viewpoint character is caught at this
by a telepath, "I notice that you are reviewing the background information
you have on this planet."  "You're a telepath!"  "No shit, Sherlock..."
(not a quote).  (As for how I'd do it, I much prefer the "insert random
documents" technique.)  PA would be really ripe for an affectionate parody,
like _Bored of the Rings_ or _Doon_.

That said, he's one of my favorite writers.  I've noticed his new one in
the store but haven't picked it up yet.  Anyone have a review?  (Synopsis:
a downloaded anarcho-capitalist confronts a leftish anti-tech world
government, whose secret weapon is a traitorous copy of the hero.)

By the way,

4.  Politics.  This was discussed on this group a while ago.  PA would
probably like the Churchill quote "A man in his 20's who is not a liberal
has no heart, a man in his 50's who is not a conservative has no brain" (my
memory, sorry).  The "Psychotechnic League" and early Flandry stories were
very pro-government, but he has become more libertarian and "conservative"
in a sense.  He greatly values order (trade, rule of law, personal liberty)
over anarchy but admires minimal governments like those of the Vikings
(he's an SCA member).  He's a lot like Heinlein without the pro-military
thread - both are pessimistic about contemporary society and both profess
to believe that women are better than men, though PA's heros tend toward
two-meter-tall Nordic men.

Boy have I run off at the keyboard.  Hope it's worth reading.

Dave MB

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 01:08:13 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Foundation: what was next?

SPOILERS BELOW

I liked the original Foundation.  When Asimov came back to it, he
essentially made all the efforts of the first 3 books to be for naught.
They were all being manipulated though they didn't know it. The sequels
were enjoyable and certainly Asimov's style had vastly improved. On the
other hand it can be hard not to get annoyed at sequels that say: "guess
what? The other books were a bunch of crap - here is what really happened."
It's been awhile since I read this series, but as I recall the very last
book ended with the galaxy in great danger, right?  The robot which had
been directing the entire course of the galaxy was aging and having
troubles; then on top of that the little girl with her last words seems to
imply that she is the tool of another galaxy - a foe.  My impression was
that she was the representative of a galaxy that was essentially one being.
Where was this line of thought supposed to go?  Did Asimov ever say what he
intented?  Did a sequel come out that I missed?  Did Asimov ever start the
next book?

Any info appreciated.

Roy

------------------------------

Date:        Fri, 20 Aug 93 10:14:37 EDT
From: RMIL000 <RMIL%NLU@uic.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Book Review

I am reviewing a book from William Gibson Called: Virtual Light.  So far it
seem to a be a decent book, his stuff is one of the best CyberSpace books
out with his trilogy of CyberSpace book from Neuromancer, Count Zero, Mona
Lisa Overdrive, he really does a good job of drawing you into the book. So
if any of you get a a chance to get his books do so but first get
Neuromancer. It may be confusing but it really lets you get a feeling for
his writing.

Reid Miles

------------------------------
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Date: 23 Aug 93 12:39:17 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Foundation: what was next?

[SPOILERS, of course]

navarrer@ava (Roy Navarre) writes:
>I liked the original Foundation.  When Asimov came back to it, he
>essentially made all the efforts of the first 3 books to be for naught.
>They were all being manipulated though they didn't know it. The sequels
>were enjoyable and certainly Asimov's style had vastly improved. On the
>other hand it can be hard not to get annoyed at sequels that say: "guess
>what? The other books were a bunch of crap - here is what really
>happened." 

A more fundamental difference was that the original trilogy had a single
coherent (and somewhat cosmic) vision pulling it along.  The sequels and
prequels were just separate puzzle/adventure novels in the psychohistory
framework.

>It's been awhile since I read this series, but as I recall the very last
>book ended with the galaxy in great danger, right?  The robot which had
>been directing the entire course of the galaxy was aging and having
>troubles; then on top of that the little girl with her last words seems to
>imply that she is the tool of another galaxy - a foe.  My impression was
>that she was the representative of a galaxy that was essentially one
>being.

He left it deliberately vague and somewhat menacing.  It didn't occur to me
that the girl herself was anything other than the last Solarian, but
rather, R Daneel had unstated reasons for being concerned about what's
out, way out, there.

>Where was this line of thought supposed to go?  Did Asimov ever say what
>he intented?  Did a sequel come out that I missed?  Did Asimov ever start
>the next book?

Asimov never could figure out how to continue it, as he said in one of his
ASIMOV'S editorials regarding the writing of FORWARD THE FOUNDATION.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 07:14:19 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mefisto in Onyx

Has anyone else read the new Harlan Ellison story in Omni? (No
flamethrowers, please, I got "blessed" with a subscription to this woo-woo
rag when "Science Probe!" folded.)  I'm not a Harlan Ellison fan; the only
two stories of his that I had read before that I'd liked were "Repent,
Harlequin..." and "Pennies Off a Dead Man's Eyes."

However, I liked "Mefisto in Onyx", a lot.  I probably would have thrown
this Omni out, unread, with the others, except I heard Ellison read part of
this story at BayCon, and was impressed enough that I had planned to look
up a copy of this issue of Omni at the library, before I found the thing on
my doorstep.

There were a few twists (avoiding spoilers here) which struck me as "tomato
surprises" at first, but as I thought back on the story, he did set them
up.

Is this story really that much different from what he's been writing all
along, or was, perhaps, the memory of hearing him reading it affecting my
reading?  I could almost here his voice while reading it.  (He's a very
dynamic speaker.)

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 15:38:21 GMT
From: aa692@freenet.carleton.ca (Alayne McGregor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: review of Strange Devices of the Sun and Moon by Lisa Goldstein

Strange Devices of the Sun and Moon
by Lisa Goldstein
a review by Alayne McGregor (alayne@ve3pak.ocunix.on.ca)

It's 1590, Elizabeth I is Queen of England, and the Faery have just invaded
London.

They're looking for the son of the Faery Queen, but their quest ends up
involving humans as well. Playwright Christopher Marlowe and bookseller
Alice Wood are involved in spite of themselves, and nothing is the same
again afterwards.

In this historical fantasy, Lisa Goldstein brilliantly evokes the lives of
Marlowe and his fellow poets and the plots and politics swirling around the
Elizabethan court. She combines these with a very unsentimental yet
beautiful description of the Faery court to produce an unusual and telling
story.

Plots are followed by counter-plots, like the maze Marlowe finds himself in
as he tracks a traitor. And people's true characters are exposed, as they
face temptation and attack.

This book is highly recommended for fans of fantasy and historical novels.
It's a worthy successor to Goldstein's last novel, Tourists, and much more
approachable.

Title:       Strange Devices of the Sun and Moon
Author:      Lisa Goldstein
City:        New York
Date:        1993
Publisher:   TOR
Comments:    hardcover, US $19.95
Order Info:  ISBN 0-312-85460-9
Pages:       301pp

Alayne McGregor                         
alayne@ve3pak.ocunix.on.ca
mcgregora@cognos.com
aa692@freenet.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 19:38:34 GMT
From: tyf@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dude)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Nancy Kress: Beggars in Spain

How does Kress' novelization of her short story compare to the short story
itself?  I read the story and really enjoyed it.  However, I've found in
the past that expanding a short story into book-length does not always have
a happy result.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 13:37:31 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DIAMOND MASK by Julian May - firm publication date at last! :-(

DIAMOND MASK, the second book in Julian May's _Galactic Milieu_ trilogy,
will be published in hardcover by Knopf in May of 1994.  It will come out
in paperback from Del Rey around June of 1995.

Don't flame me!  Don't flame me!  We innocent publishers can't control the
speed at which our authors create, and the delay gives everyone time to
save their pennies for the hardcover!

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 12:31:43 GMT
From: wizard@archtwr.tower.nullnet.fi (Mikko H{nninen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Melanie Rawn

I just finished reading Melanie Rawn's Stronghold. Does anyone have any
info about the next book in the series: has it come out yet, when is the
paperback version coming out, etc.

Also, has Melanie Rawn written anything else besides the Dragon Prince and
Dragon Star trilogies?

Thanks for any information.

Mikko Hanninen
wizard@archtwr.tower.nullnet.fi

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 16:33:13 GMT
From: mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan -- Genesis mailing list owner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

Mikko Hanninen (wizard@archtwr.tower.nullnet.fi) wrote:
>I just finished reading Melanie Rawn's Stronghold. Does anyone have any
>info about the next book in the series: has it come out yet, when is the
>paperback version coming out, etc.

It's been out for quite a while, and is in paperback. Whichever paperback
is on the shelves that you haven't read. I can't remember the name. The
next book after the middle one is out in hardback.

>Also, has Melanie Rawn written anything else besides the Dragon Prince and
>Dragon Star trilogies?

Nope!

Another one from the flogging-a-dead-horse school of fantasy writing.

She could just generate random lists of characters and re-arrange them over
and over and achieve the same effect as her novels. :)

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 20:31:07 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

The three books in the second trilogy are STRONGHOLD, THE DRAGON TOKEN, and
SKYBOWL.

I like Rawn's books enough to read them in hardcover though they weigh
about 8 pounds each but, I don't really know why I enjoy them, since I
don't usually like multi-volume soap-opera fantasy.

Oh, well.  Everyone _else_ at Del Rey reads regency romances for
relaxation!

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 21:34:48 GMT
From: emma@csli.stanford.edu (Emma Pease)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>I like Rawn's books enough to read them in hardcover though they weigh
>about 8 pounds each but, I don't really know why I enjoy them, since I
>don't usually like multi-volume soap-opera fantasy.

I liked them also though I'm not sure why; the sex change of a minor
character did throw me a loop (male in one book, female in a later one).

>Oh, well.  Everyone _else_ at Del Rey reads regency romances for
>relaxation!

Heyer isn't too bad sometimes.

Emma
emma@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 23:12:47 GMT
From: mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

What's unusual about her books is that they're LONG, but they don't read
like long books, they seem very short as you're reading them.  Most long
books read like long books and have these huge spans of time covered in
them and are so thick it's hard to find a plot.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 01:36:27 GMT
From: dgray@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Daniel Gray)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

emma@Csli.Stanford.EDU (Emma Pease) writes:
>I liked them also though I'm not sure why; the sex change of a minor
>character did throw me a loop (male in one book, female in a later one).

   Which minor character changed sex and in which book(s)? I just finished
rereading them and I didn't notice that. I did notice some problems with
the reigns of the ruling Princes of Fessenden, but...

Dan Gray

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 18:00:50 GMT
From: datta@wish-bone.berkeley.edu (Ruchira Datta)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

Daniel Gray <dgray@casbah.acns.nwu.edu> wrote:
>emma@Csli.Stanford.EDU (Emma Pease) writes:
>>I liked them also though I'm not sure why; the sex change of a minor
>>character did throw me a loop (male in one book, female in a later one).
>
>Which minor character changed sex and in which book(s)? I just finished
>rereading them and I didn't notice that. I did notice some problems with
>the reigns of the ruling Princes of Fessenden, but...

I also didn't notice that.  There were a few he/she typos within single
novels, but I didn't notice any consistent enough to indicate a change of
sex.

About the problems with the reigns of the Princes of Fessenden - I did
notice that it had changed without remark, but I thought maybe it had
happened in one of the intervening years between novels.  Of course, I
wasn't paying too much attention - maybe even that wouldn't explain it.

I think Tobin's colors changed once, toward the end of _The Dragon Prince_.
A diamond became an amethyst, or vice versa, or something like that.

Also, Andry's hair is described as "dark" in _The Dragon Prince_ and "light
brown" in _The Star Scroll_.  When I brought this up a few months ago, some
people said that light brown *is* dark, relatively speaking, in the desert.
But when both one's parents and one's older brother have raven-black
hair...

There was a *major* mix-up about which of the two sons of Baisal of Faolain
Lowland, Baisath and Mirsath, was the elder, and which held Faolain
Riverport (the other held Faolain Lowland), and who their wives were.  This
was actually germane to the story, since Riverport was completely destroyed
whereas Lowland was merely sieged.

That's all that come to mind (I reread the books several months ago...)

Ruchira Datta
datta@math.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 03:44:27 GMT
From: as232@cleveland.freenet.edu (Michael Lerner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Santiago: Mike Resnick

What an excellent story.  The multitude of interesting characters is the
hallmark of this book.  I suppose everyone has their own favorite, but I
enjoyed Father Williams' "spread Gods' word through the barrel of a gun"
philosophy the most.  The Swagman was the ultimate in corruption with
attitude and flair, while Caine was a master of his arts and totally
comfortable in any situation.

I was surprised that the quest factor did not bog down at all, as in most
novels.  Also, Black Orpheus was an excellent touch.  The sobering reality
of the secret of Santiago added a serious touch to this otherwise joyful
romp.

I highly recommend this book to anyone who has not read it.  It's truly
enthralling and I could not put it down.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 08:29:33 GMT
From: enf021@cck.coventry.ac.uk (Achurist)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Rowley -->Untimely Accident?

gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman) writes:
>When I read my 1st sample of Christopher Rowley a long time back (The
>Vang: The Military Form), I thought: "One of the neater plots I've read,
>but he's not a great writer).  Then Came "The Vang: The military form",
>and I thought: Hmm ... this is a little better, but the plot's getting
>old. 
>
>Since then he seems to have figured out how to write, and the last bunch
>of books were thoroughly enjoyable.  Suddenly, however, he vanished off
>the face of the Earth!  I haven't seen a book from him in ages.  Anyone
>know where he went?  Anyone else read any of his books?

Yes, I read 'Golden Sunlands' which apparently has a sequel because it
finishes with so many story lines undone, all of them in fact.  I've been
looking for the sequel but as yet, nothing.  It had some very good ideas in
it but, his writing is not that good yet.  I think he has the making of a
good writer if he gets better at tension building and action as well as
other world creation.  I have no idea where he's disappeared to.  Perhaps
he got run over by a bus????

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 13:32:13 GMT
From: cne@bard.uk.cray.com (Clive England)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hyperion by Dan Simmons Whats next

I have just finished the most excellent Hyperion by Dan Simmons, a set of
travelers tales, but which of his books is next in the story (if any).

I can see he wrote :
Fall of Hyperion
Summer of night 
Carrion Comfort
Song of Kali 
Passes of gravity ??

Please, there must be a next book in sequence. It can't end there.

BTW: I suppose this must be a shriek for help. (Groan)

Thanks.

Clive England
Cray Research UK
Internet: Clive.England@uk.cray.com
UKnet   : Clive.England@cray.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 09:25:59 GMT
From: agc@bmdhh286.bnr.ca (Alan Carter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Who Are The Draka?

OK, I'm not proud, who are the Draka?

Alan
1 Belle Vue Court
32 Belle Vue Terrace
Great Malvern
Worcestershire, WR14 4PZ England             
alan@gid.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 16:47:01 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Who Are The Draka?

agc@bmdhh286.bnr.ca (Alan Carter) writes:
>OK, I'm not proud, who are the Draka?

Members of an alternate history society explored by (if memory serves)
S.M.Stirling in _Marching_Through_Georgia_, _Under_the_ Yoke_, and
_The_Stone_Dogs_.  In this alt-history, Loyalists fleeing from the American
Revolution end up at the southern tip of Africa, enslave the continent and
keep going...

The draka make the Nazis look like cheap imitations.

My personal opinion of this trilogy is *extremely* high.  Stirling is good
enough that the Draka never come across as simply "evil".  They love their
children, they have a high regard for art and beauty, they are
well-educated, and so on...  It's just that their ethical system is
seriously *skewed* from the rest of the world.  As much as I hated much of
their actions and society, Stirling was good enough to help me - *make* me
- - understand them, at least on some level.

Disturbing but very rewarding.  Shows how slavery warps the slave *and* the
master.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date:  Sun, 22 Aug 93 02:30 MST
From: Trimingham@system-m.az05.bull.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject:  Voice of the Planet

I've just finished reading a very interesting book.  It's called "Voice of
the Planet" by Michael Tobias.  It's about this disillusioned ecologist
named William Hope Planter, and how his life is changed by this sentient
computer that has a life of its own, with the spirit of, you guessed it, as
you can tell by the title, Gaia (Earth).  The best way for me to describe
it is just how the back cover describes it.

Witty, irreverent, poignant, erotic, often shocking, even terrifying in its
implications.  Voice of the Planet is a brilliantly inventive and important
work that focuses new light on such critical concerns as overpopulation,
pollution, and the extinction of life on Earth.

Yea, this is how I would describe it too.  I'd also add that it was a bit
preachy for me, but, I thought that it would be in dealing with such a
large topic.  Anyway, what it also says is that it was a 10 hr.
miniseries on TBS and it starred William Shatner, with the voice of Faye
Dunaway as Gaia.  Did anyone ever see this production?  Has anyone else
read this book?  Are they close to each other as far as the story goes?

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Saberhagen (3 msgs) & Wrede (2 msgs) &
                      Zelazny & NESFA Books (2 msgs) & 1993 Nominees

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 04:45:21 GMT
From: allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com (Richard Allbery)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

Audrey Dorofee writes:
>Christopher Harris Knight writes:
>> Does anybody know if Fred Saberhagen is doing books on the Swords
>> Dragonslicer, Soulcutter, and Shieldbreaker?  I've gotten all the way
>> through Wayfinder's Story and am eagerly awaiting the next, if it is
>> coming.
>
>Not that I can remember precisely, but I think at least one of those was
>destroyed in the first series.

The Swords that were destroyed were Townsaver and Doomgiver.

The author list at gandalf.rutgers.edu in pub/sfl/authorlists says that
Shieldbreaker's Story is in progress.  I'm looking forward to it; the Lost
Swords series, Swords series, and Empire of the East is one of the greatest
series that I've ever read.

Allbery@GVG47.gvg.tek.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 15:22:42 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com (Richard Allbery) writes:
> The Swords that were destroyed were Townsaver and Doomgiver.

*****Spoilers*******

Dragonslicer also bit it (in the most recent book).

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 08:55:33 GMT
From: allbery@gold.gvg.tek.com (Richard Allbery)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost Swords: Dragonslicer,Soulcutter,Shieldbreaker

The books are being discussed by people who have read them all, so some
spoilers could creep in.

andy@doc.cc.utexas.edu writes:
>mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan) writes:
>>andy@doc.cc.utexas.edu writes:
>>> Question: How *was* Wayfinder's Story?  It hasn't appeared anywhere
>>> near here.
>>
>>Beats me. I can't remember much about the books. I remember Loyalty Sword
>>(what *was it*?) was very good, about the guy who used it and got Princes
>>Whoever on his side.
>
>Mindsword.  I read it but remember nothing about it - though I do think
>it was pretty good.

It was, one of the better ones of the series (which meant it was quite
good).  We even got more background, although I'm still dying of curiosity
over who the Emperor is and what his connection to Ardnah is.  I haven't
seen Wayfinder yet, but I should be able to get it (see below).

>>> Second question: What on earth is he going to do once he uses up the
>>> Swords?
>>
>>Quit? It seems the books have dried up - there hasn't been one for ages.
>
>The post I was replying to said that Wayfinder's Story, presumably the
>Seventh Book of Lost Swords, is out.

After the destruction of Townsaver and Doomgiver in the Third Book of
Swords, I assume that there will be ten books of Lost Swords.
Shieldbreaker is the logical choice for the tenth book, but apparently, it
will be the eighth book and is currently in progress.  Given that, I would
assume that Dragonslicer would be the ninth and Soulcutter the tenth.  He
could end it there or wrap matters up with another trilogy (yeah!).

>>> Third question: Why were the original Books of Swords so much better
>>> than the Lost Swords books?
>>
>>I don't agree with that - some of the self-contained books to me are
>>better than the original series.
>
>I didn't mean to imply that the Lost Swords books are *bad*, but I really
>enjoyed the original trilogy more.

The originals were *incredible*; I wasn't surprised that he couldn't
maintain that level of storytelling.  The Lost Swords are a step down, but
being a step down from the Books of Swords means that you are still miles
above the vast majority of fantasy published today.

>FWIW, I thought Woundhealer was excellent, Sightblinder was better than
>that, Stonecutter seemed silly, Farslayer finally used one of the logical
>consequences of using that sword (would YOU use Farslayer if you knew the
>next of kin would know who used it?), Coinspinner read like a Marx
>Brothers routine, and the Mindsword was always spooky.

Stonecutter was more of a detective novel, and had more of the feel of
Saberhagen's other work (Octagon and Pyramid spring to mind).  I still
enjoyed it.  IMHO, Coinspinner was very good.  It fit the "feel" of the
Sword and had a lot of good characterization of Mark's son.  I agree with
the rest of your comments.

>I guess it's time I reread the books, but I can't find the original Swords
>novels *anywhere*.  (A local used book shop has all six Lost Swords novels
>in paperback, banded together as a set.  I haven't yet bought them.)

That is very strange.  I just ordered them from my bookstore (I live in a
small town and the bookstore isn't even part of a chain) and they had no
problems getting the books, although it took a while.  They are still in
print.

>Here's an interesting debate: The world of the Swords is obviously a
>post-holocaust world, and technology occasionally crops up (I think a
>flashlight puts in an appearance, and slagged metal is mentioned several
>times).  So is it science fiction or fantasy?

Judging from your comments, you haven't read Empire of the East.  It takes
place ~2000 years before the Books of Swords, sets the stage and builds the
world that Saberhagen uses, and thoroughly explains the nature of the
"holocaust" (it really isn't a holocaust, but that's another story).  It is
also, IMHO, one of the finest pieces of fantasy ever written, better even
than the Books of Swords.  In fact, I would rank Empire of the East just
below The Lord of the Rings as one of the greatest fantasy stories I have
ever read.  If you have read the Swords and haven't read it, you are
missing *large* amounts of the story.  I give it my *highest*
recommendation.

As for your question, Saberhagen blends both magic and technology quite
well.  The light in Stonecutter was *not* a flashlight, it was an
atomic-powered lamp beyond current techonological capabilities - I refer
you to Empire of the East for further explanations.  Currently in the
world, magic is dominant.  However, that may change (guess what you have to
read to find out more 8-).

BTW, even though my bookstore can still get the books, I was worried that
Empire of the East may go out of print, so I got myself two copies 8-).
Now I can loan a copy out to friends.

Allbery@GVG47.gvg.tek.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 15:38:18 GMT
From: aa692@freenet.carleton.ca (Alayne McGregor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: review of Caling on Dragons by Patricia Wrede

			    Calling on Dragons
			     by Patricia Wrede
			reviewed by Alayne McGregor
		       (alayne@ve3pak.ocunix.on.ca)

And the princess married the king and lived happily ever after ...  well,
not quite.

The problem is that wizards, no matter how many times they're dissolved in
lemon water, keep wanting to suck the power out of the Enchanted Forest,
and Princess Cimorene and King Mendanbar keep having to fight them off.

This time, the wizards have the advantage - they've stolen the magic sword
that Mendanbar needs to protect his forest kingdom.  Mendanbar can't leave
the forest to find it, because that will leave the forest unprotected. So,
Cimorene, who is expecting their baby in a number of months, sets off to
recover the sword.

She is accompanied by her witch friend Morwen, assorted cats and other
hangers-on, and a giant blue donkey with wings which used to be a rabbit.
Kazul, the King of the Dragons (Cimorene used to be Kazul's princess),
drops in at opportune moments, and the magical researcher Telemain
contributes abstruse lore and an updated wizard-dissolving spell.

In the third installment of the _Enchanted Forest Chronicles_, Wrede again
shows that feminist children's books do not have to be either didactic or
boring, and that women can be just as good at magical quests as men. But
this book doesn't have to be read in a feminist light at all; it's quite
simply a delightful children's fantasy, and an excellent successor to her
two previous _Dragons_ stories.

Wrede was under particular constraints with this book, because it is
actually leading up to a book she wrote years ago called _Talking to
Dragons_.  Even if you have read that book, you won't find this one
predictable.

If, like me, you haven't read _Talking_, and cannot find it anywhere
because it came out only as a paperback, you will also be pleased to hear
that Jane Yolen books are reissuing it in hardcover in September. I can
hardly wait.

Title:      Calling on Dragons
Author:     Patricia Wrede
City:       San Diego, New York, London
Date:       1993
Publisher:  Jane Yolen Books, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich
Comments:   hardcover, US $16.95
Order Info: ISBN 0-15-200950-7
Pages:      244pp

Alayne McGregor                         
alayne@ve3pak.ocunix.on.ca
mcgregora@cognos.com
aa692@freenet.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 04:33:19 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: review of Caling on Dragons by Patricia Wrede

aa692@freenet.carleton.ca (Alayne McGregor):
>Wrede was under particular constraints with this book, because it is
>actually leading up to a book she wrote years ago called _Talking to
>Dragons_ [which] .... Jane Yolen books are reissuing ...in hardcover in
>September.

Except that it's going to be revised, because her later books have
incompatibilities with her original "Talking to Dragons".  I think that's a
pity, actually: Books are rarely improved by being modified to suit later
continuity.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 00:03:51 GMT
From: LSCURTIS@ucs.indiana.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Zelazny

Recently there were some posts discussing Roger Zelazny's books and short
stories.  Being a big Zelazny fan, I figured I'd put in my two cents.
Personally, I feel some of his strongest work comes from his short stories.
When he's hot, he can put more information, meaning, and feeling into a
single sentence than most authors put in several pages (IMHHO).  Here are
some short stories that weren't mentioned before.

_The Last Defender of Camelot_ - Lancelot has mysteriously survived through
                                 the ages and must win one last battle for
                                 the glory of Camelot.

_Horseman!_ - When the four riders of the Apocalypse ride into town -
              look out!

_Comes Now the Power_ - The bittersweet tale of a telepath who loses his
                        power and the girl who helps him get it back.

_Unicorn Variation_ - Ever play chess with a unicorn?  You'll do well if
                      you have a 6 pack and a sasquatch for a coach.

Jeff Gabbard
lscurtis@ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 15:18:40 GMT
From: blb@kato.atl.ga.us (Robert Beaver ())
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: NESFA books

Okay, I checked the FAQ, and now I'll risk sounding stupid (why's this a
risk, cause this is the Internet! 8) ) What does NESFA stand for?  What's
the deal with their books, etc. ?

Thanks in advance!

Robert L. Beaver
Consultant, CPU Inc
RDCS - System Admin
beaver@RDCS.Kodak.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 12:36:56 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: NESFA books

NESFA is the New England Science Fiction Association. For many years, we
have been publishing books to honor the Guest of Honor at our local
convention (well, not local for me anymore, but local for the club),
Boskone. Generally these books featured stories that had not been reprinted
(at least recently) in the author's collections, and often featured an
original work or two.  They started out short (120 pages or so) but grew,
and today are often well over 200 pages.  Over the years, we produced books
for Poul Anderson, Anne McCaffrey (the original publication of part of The
White Dragon), Gene Wolfe, C.J. Cherryh, Greg Bear, Tim Powers, Mike
Resnick, Jane Yolen, Joe Haldeman, and others. (the Anderson, McCaffrey,
and Wolfe books are out of print.)

Based on our success with the Boskone books, a number of Worldcons and
NASFiCs (North American SF Cons - held on years when the Worldcon isn't in
North America) also asked NESFA to produce books for them. Thus, we also
produced books by Gordy Dickson, Hal Clement, Jack Vance, and a few others.
We also produced the Grandmaster's Choice collection, edited by Andre
Norton and later reprinted by Tor.

A couple of years ago, we decided that we could also produce books
independent of conventions. We started the NESFA's Choice series, aimed at
bringing back into print works that should be in print but weren't (often
due to publishing economics). Our aim was to keep them reasonably priced.
Furthermore, while we want eventually to make enough money from each book
to help fund future books in the series, we weren't under the "the book has
to break even this year" pressure that major publishing houses are under
for most of their books.  The first book in the series was The Best of
James Schmitz (edited by Mark Olson, who first proposed the NEFSA's choice
series). The second is The Rediscover of Man: The Complete Short SF of
Cordwainer Smith (edited by me).  Future volumes may include Kornbluth,
Kuttner/Moore, Pangborn, Don A. Stuart (John Campbell), Blish, and others.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 11:01:32 GMT
From: dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SHORT STORIES NOMINATED FOR THE 1993 HUGO AWARD

  When I wondered why would anyone nominate _The Winterberry_ for a Hugo,
Tovah Hollander responded that while the premise was silly, it was "a
beautifully-written and moving story," and he spoke of "fine writing and
touching delineation of character."

  A couple of e-mail messages from folks who it seems actually *voted* for
the story offer a similar position: "well-written and a nice character
study," states one, "[has] the ability to find something inside of you that
it touches," concludes the other.

  I decided to reread the story.  When I read the story the first time, I
saw a dull and well-worn topic to which nothing new was added; however, I
found the writing reasonable despite the lack of substance.  So perhaps a
second reading would reveal some subtle character study and inner beauty of
style that escaped me initially?

  No.  In fact, I did not fully realize how badly the story is written
until I read it again.  Consider:

SPOILERS

  The diary entries give the impression they are written by a bright 14
year-old with the concerns of a 10 year-old and occasional lapses into a
naivete expected of a 6 year-old.  The style is intelligible and smooth,
but lacks sophistication of thought.  So we have a 50+ year-old
brain-damaged JFK who has the verbal and writing skills of a young man, but
otherwise behaves and thinks in a childish manner.  That is, we get just
the opposite result from what one could expect from a brain-damaged person.

  There is no logic to the JFK character; there is not even any character
development worth noting.  The other people in the story have no depth and
their dialogues come straight from daytime TV:

   "His name is not John, do you understand me?
   Don't you ever call him by that name again! 
   John is dead! My John is dead!"

  JFK reads and writes a lot, but is utterly in dark about himself despite 
a myriad of clues he gets over the decades.  Of course he does instantly
fall in love with the image of his wife when he sees her briefly one day.
Otherwise he remains woefully clueless:

      I don't know who John is, but I felt very bad for Mother. I
   had never really thought about my own name before. Uncle Teddy
   and everyone calls me Sonny because it's short for Sonny Boy,
   and that's good enough for me.  But it made me wonder how
   someone could get a name like John. Uncle Teddy was probably
   named after a teddy bear. Mother was just Mother.

  This passage and the one that follows (about secret service agents not
smiling) suggests that perhaps DiChario intended to have more fun than I
gave him credit for.  Unfortunately, the story quickly turns into a
sentimental mush.  People go away to take "a long vacation" so that the
poor 80 year-old JFK is soooo alone.  The final paragraph is certain to
elicit a tear or two.

  To sum up: the only consistency to the story is its mediocrity
and its willingness to throw reason overboard whenever there is a 
chance to pull a few heart-strings.

David

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Miscellaneous - Confransisco @! Party &
                                  Hugo/Nebula Eligibility (9 msgs) &
                                  Vampires and/or Lycanthropy (5 msgs) &
                                  Con Committees Selling Mailing Lists

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 23:44:32 GMT
From: blarson@mizar.usc.edu (Bob Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Confransisco @! party

The Confransisco @! (at-bang) party, unless better quarters appear, will be
held in my room in the Ana Hotel Friday night.  (I might be able to be
talked into doing Saturday instead, but won't do both.)  Food and beverages
will be provided.  I'm not bringing a computer.

For those of you that don't know, Confransisco is the world SF convention
this year, September 2-6 in San Fransisco.  @! parties are held so people
with @ or ! in their address can meet one-anonther non-electronicly, and to
have fun.

If you want a genuine confransisco @! party badge, send me email with your
fan name (or real name if you prefer) and email address.  I may actually
make them.

Help throwing this would be appriciated.  (Including money) If you're
willing to help, please let me know.  Please discuss food donations with me
in advance.

Bob Larson
blarson@usc.edu
usc!blarson

------------------------------

Date: 14 Aug 93 22:23:05 GMT
From: Ether.Breather@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Banks for Hugo

What does it take for a book to get a Hugo/Nebula nomination?  Are they
only for American works/authors?

I was very disappointed that Use of Weapons was not nominated for either.
Banks can IMO write circles around most of the recent award winners.

Even his earlier stuff - State of the Art, Player of Games should get some
damn award. Hell, he should get an award just for his ship names!  (I liked
Consider Phlebas, but it seems more haphazardly written than most of his
other stuff).

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 03:59:02 GMT
From: kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Banks for Hugo

> What does it take for a book to get a Hugo/Nebula nomination?  Are they
> only for American works/authors?
> 
> I was very disappointed that Use of Weapons was not nominated for either.
> Banks can IMO write circles around most of the recent award winners.

I'm not entirely sure of how books become eligible for Hugo/Nebula
nomination but I'm pretty sure most of Banks' books were published much
earlier (i.e. a year or more earlier) in the UK.  My question is whether
they were eligible for nomination in the year they were first published in
the UK or if Hugo/Nebula nomination is technically only for books published
in the US (i.e. they would be eligible for nomination in the year they were
published in the US regardless of previous UK publication).

Either way, I'm fairly sure _Against A Dark Background_ was published this
year in both the UK and US, so maybe Banks will get that nomination in next
year's awards.  It seems to be getting enough attention that it would at
least be considered for nomination.

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 09:20:01 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Banks for Hugo

Actually, all it would take to get more non-US works nominated for Hugos
would be to get more non-US fans to send in their nominating ballots.

It actually takes a surprising small number of nominating ballots to become
a finalist.  A concerted effort to get more nominations in your geographic
area (which I would feel violates no principle of fairness the way some
might consider pushing for a specific work would) is all it takes.

Winning, on the other hand, is a lot tougher since you can't control the
fact that at a US con, you'll see mostly North American voters.  But if the
work is available in the US at voting time, it will win if it's very good.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 13:26:05 GMT
From: balt98@access.digex.net (Baltimore in 98)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hugo Eligibility (Was Re: Banks for Hugo)

Works are eligible for a Hugo in the year of their first English language
publication.  Therefore, British editions count.  This is why RED MARS is
eligible this year even though the US edition didn't come out until 1993.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 14:17:38 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Banks for Hugo

balt98@access.digex.net writes:
>Works are eligible for a Hugo in the year of their first English language
>publication.  Therefore, British editions count.  This is why RED MARS is
>eligible this year even though the US edition didn't come out until 1993.

But it's also why it's unlikely to win - US readers won't have been able to
get hold of it (well, in that case they might, but there are many books
with a year or more gap between UK and US editions).  There was a long
thread about this a couple of months back...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 19:06:51 GMT
From: YBMCU@cunyvm.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Banks for Hugo

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly) says:
>> What does it take for a book to get a Hugo/Nebula nomination?  Are they
>> only for American works/authors?
>
>I'm not entirely sure of how books become eligible for Hugo/Nebula
>nomination but I'm pretty sure most of Banks' books were published much
>earlier (i.e. a year or more earlier) in the UK.  My question is whether
>they were eligible for nomination in the year they were first published in
>the UK or if Hugo/Nebula nomination is technically only for books
>published in the US (i.e. they would be eligible for nomination in the
>year they were published in the US regardless of previous UK publication).

The rules for Hugo eligibility are in the WSFS Constitution:

  2.2.1: Best Novel.  A science fiction or fantasy story of forty thousand
(40,000) words or more appearing for the first time during the previous
calendar year. A work originally appearing in a language other than English
shall also be eligible for the year in which it is first issued in English
translation. A story, once it has appeared in English, may thus be eligible
only once. Publication date, or cover date in the case of a dated
periodical, takes precedence over copyright date. A serial takes its
appearance to be the date of the last installment.  Individual stories
appearing as a series are eligible only as individual stories and are not
eligible taken together under the title of the series. An author may
withdraw a version of a work from consideration if the author feels that
the version is not representative of what said author wrote. The Worldcon
Committee may relocate a story into a more appropriate category if it feels
that it is necessary, provided that the story is within five thousand
(5,000) words of the new category limits.

Section 2.6: Nominations.  Selection of nominees for the final Award voting
shall be done by a poll conducted by the Worldcon Committee, in which each
member of either the administering or the immediately preceding Worldcon as
of January 31 of the current calendar year shall be allowed to make five
(5) equally weighted nominations in every category. The Committee shall
include with each nomination ballot a copy of Article 2 of the WSFS
Constitution. Nominations shall be solicited for, and the final Award
ballot shall list, only the Hugo Awards and the John W. Campbell Memorial
Award for Best New Writer. Assignment to the proper category of nominees
nominated in more than one category, and eligibility of nominees, shall be
determined by the Worldcon Committee.  No nominee shall appear on the final
Award ballot if it received fewer nominations than the lesser of either:
five percent (5%) of the number of nomination ballots cast in that
category, or the number of nominations received by the third-place nominee
in that category.

In short, a novel is eligible in the year after its first English
publication, and in the year following its first publication if it is in a
language other than English.  Works published in the UK (in English) are
therefore only eligible in the year after their first publication,
regardless of when a US edition appears (which is why Robinson's *Red Mars*
is on the ballot this year, despite a 1993 US first publication).  If a
work is good enough, it can get on the ballot based on its UK publication,
but it's very unlikely if there is no US copy available by the time
nominations open at the start of the calendar year.  It also hurts if there
has only been a hardcover edition, since many eligible nominators wait for
a paperback edition before buying/reading a book.

According to the rules, a work is eligible even if there *never* is a US
edition (or even an English language one).  

On the other hand, the most frequent winner in the fanwriter category is
British - Dave Langford has won many times in the last decade, and most
deservedly so.  Of course, fanwriter stuff rarely appears in hardcover...

I don't know the Nebula rules - they've changed recently, with new
definitions of "year", and changes to the rules about withdrawing in favor
of a different edition.  Somebody else will need to help you on that.

Ben Yalow
City University of New York
555 W 57 St  NY, NY 10019
212-903-3623
BITNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM
INTERNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 02:34:04 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Banks for Hugo

<YBMCU@CUNYVM.BITNET> writes:
>I don't know the Nebula rules - they've changed recently, with new
>definitions of "year", and changes to the rules about withdrawing in favor
>of a different edition.  Somebody else will need to help you on that.

The Nebula is given by the SFWA, and the A stands for America and as such
it is first U.S. publication that qualifies for the Nebula.  (Although the
SFWA has many members outside the USA)

Nebula rules are quite a bit more complex.  A work needs 10 recommendations
during the year after it's publication to make the preliminary ballot, and
after a preliminary early in the next year, the final ballot is prepared,
with 5 entries plus one possible additional jury entry in each category.

But the "year after publication" overlaps 2 calendar years (unless you are
published Jan 1) and so there are two years in which you might get a chance
at the Nebula ballot - though once on it you can't be on it again.

A work published in the UK in 1963 could see first publication in the USA
in February of 1993, get ten recommendations by January of 1994 to appear
on the 1995 nebula preliminary and final ballots to receive a Nebula in
April of 1995!

So you can see that in this extreme case, the qualifications are quite
different.  However, in many cases they are the same, and as you can see
there are a number of common nominees this year.  Red Mars is a very likely
contender for the 1994 Nebula ballot.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 07:38:19 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Banks for Hugo

<YBMCU@CUNYVM.BITNET> (noted smof Ben Yalow) writes:
>The rules for Hugo eligibility are in the WSFS Constitution:
>  2.2.1:  Best Novel.  A science fiction or fantasy story of forty
>Section 2.6:  Nominations.  Selection of nominees for the final Award
[Deleted ]

Wasn't there something about the author being allowed to defer eligibility
of a hardcover until the mass market became available?  Or is that the
Nebula, or what?  Or am I dreaming?

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 15:32:19 GMT
From: YBMCU@cunyvm.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Banks for Hugo

zink@panix.com (David Zink) says:
>Wasn't there something about the author being allowed to defer eligibility
>of a hardcover until the mass market became available?  Or is that the
>Nebula, or what?  Or am I dreaming?

In the old Nebula rules, an author used to be able to withdraw a book in
favor of a more representative edition.  In practice, if there were a few
word changes, an author could claim that the paperback was the right
edition, and withdraw in favor of that - although it's slightly less
important for the Nebulas as compared to the Hugos, circulation is still
important.

Those sets of withdrawal rules were withdrawn in favor of a better set :-)
There's now a 12 month clock (not a calendar year clock) for nominations.

Ben Yalow
City University of New York
555 W 57 St  NY, NY 10019
212-903-3623
BITNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM
INTERNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
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Date: 17 Aug 93 16:32:16 GMT
From: easlsue@ube.ub.umd.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vampires,etc.

For nonfiction, check your public library for
Montague Summers:  The Vampire: 
His Kith and Kin (1928) and The Werewolf (1933).
In fiction, there's Anne Rice and Chelsa Quinn Yarbro.

Susan Wheeler

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 19:52:16 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Kathleen Goldfein <kathleen@netcom.com> wrote:
>But the author is definitely Tanya Huff. It's a cute series, although I
>found (especially the first book) it to be a virtual copycat of Mercedes
>Lackey's Children_of_the_Night, another good vampire book. It's more
>fantasy than horror, but it's a pretty good read, and a cut above the
>Tanya Huff books, IMHO.

       I thought Dan Simmons wrote _Children of the Night_, or are there
two vampire books by this title?  Or am I wrong?

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 07:43:52 GMT
From: kathleen@netcom.com (Kathleen Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

C. Douglas Baker (cbaker@wam.umd.edu) wrote:
>I thought Dan Simmons wrote _Children of the Night_, or are there two
>vampire books by this title?  Or am I wrong?

You are right... and wrong. Dan Simmons _did_ write such a book. There are
indeed two vampire books of this title. But come on... it's not that
improbable to imagine two different people naming a _vampire_ book CotN!!!

Jocelyn

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 17:50:14 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

I just finished, and recommend, DARKER THAN YOU THINK by Jack Williamson.
It's from 1948, but I found a Collier (MacMillan) reprint in the 99 cent
paperback tray (no, it wasn't stripped) at the supermarket.  If you see
this version, the blurb on the back is (a) wrong and (b) a spoiler.

This illustrates a significant gap in my reading (one of many I'm sure);
I've always been fond of the "old-time" authors, in part since I was
reading them when I began reading SF over 30 years ago: Heinlein, Asimov,
Clarke, Pohl, Anderson, van Vogt., etc.  But I don't remember reading a
single one of Williamson's books, which is strange since he's been writing
SF since the 20's (and I've become aware, recently, how well known and
liked he is).  I shall definitely be looking around for more of his work.

levin@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 10:17:35 GMT
From: tamora@owlnet.rice.edu (Tami Dawn Kimmel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Another set of vampire books with "Blood" titles is one written by Patricia
N. Elrod.  Her vampire main character is a journalist-turned-detective in
the 1930's / 1940's.  There are currently six books in the series, with
titles including _Bloodlist_, _Bloodcircle_, _Fire in the Blood_, and
_Blood on the Water_.  These six were published at a rate of about one a
year, concluding in 1991, so there may be another out that I haven't picked
up yet.

As for werewolves, no particularly memorable books come to mind; however,
if your interest includes short stories, you may want to take a few minutes
to skim the _Sword & Sorceress_ anthologies, edited by Marion Zimmer
Bradley.  There are at least three or four werewolf stories among those in
these volumes, and a couple of them stand out in my mind as being of note,
though I can't recall in which particular books they were.

Tami Kimmel
tamora@owlnet.rice.edu
tamora@imsa.edu       

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 02:19:55 GMT
From: arielle@neosoft.com (Stephanie da Silva)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Is the ConCom selling my name?

Very recently (like in the past week), I've started receiving geek mail.
Stuff for computer seminars, things like that.  The only thing that I have
done differently is to register by mail for two conventions (I did this,
maybe 2 to 3 weeks ago).

Do cons sell their attendence lists to generate income?  Is this why I'm
all of a sudden getting these obnoxious mailings?  If this is the case,
then is there anyway I can prevent these cons from selling my name?

------------------------------
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Date: 17 Aug 93 04:44:22 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids (2000)

Rich Zellich (zellich@STL-17SIMA.ARMY.MIL) wrote:
>You're completely forgetting the only real bid for 2000, Kansas City.  The
>multiple Chicago bids appear to be more joke/rumor than real/rumor,
>although I suppose sometime in the last few months one of them might have
>announced a genuine bid while I wasn't looking.
>
>KC in 2K has been bidding for 2 years now, sometimes in cooperation with
>our (St. Louis in '97) bid.  We're cooperating, we support each others
>bids, and we have sometimes shared party suites (we alternated nights last
>year at Orlando, but each bid will have it's own suite this year in San
>Francisco).

That's unfair, Rich.  One might say as much about a St. Louis perpetual
worldcon bid being right up there with Zagreb.  I'd say that it's more
accurate to say that either Windy/Chicon or Capri/Chicon are 'inactive'.
KC2K has a active bid?  Well, I know that there are parties somewhere, and
I see a lot of net traffic, but they're not coming up here to Chicago.  Why
is that?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 16:22:48 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

mhr@hpuerca.atl.hp.com (Mike Reaser) writes:
>Didn't LA lose the 1990 Worldcon to the Hague?  When the dear old
>committee in Brighton (wasn't that the incredibly appropriately-named
>"Conspiracy"?) decided US fen didn't deserve to have a voice in the 1990
>site selection?

Huh?  What are you talking about?  I voted in the '90 site selection (for
the Hague) and I didn't attend Conspiracy.

Leah Zeldes Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 16:35:42 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Sir Redrob (wolf@xocolatl.com) wrote:
 -> 1999: Las Vegas, Australia
>: Does anybody have anything to back this up?  Is it true?

jrittenh@genesis.MCS.COM (Jim Rittenhouse) writes:
> I know the committee (based in Chicago) very well, and they are =very=
> serious.  They intend very much to follow through on the bid.

Well, I talked to one of them at DuckCon.  His name (the only name he would
admit to is) is Uncle Vlad.  His experience is on some kind of pizza
convention and he thinks a 10,000-person Worldcon would be a neat idea.

We asked what kind of SF con experience they had and were told that several
of them had worked on the last two Chicons.

Who had had the highest position on Chicon V? we asked.  He had, he said.
He had worked on the masquerade.

Who had he worked for? we asked.  He didn't remember.

What fans in Las Vegas were involved? we asked.  They were "negotiating"
with the committee of Silvercon, he said.  Could he name names?  He could
not.

Serious?  Get serious.

Leah Zeldes Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 21:23:49 GMT
From: denebeim@brtph254.bnr.ca (Jay Denebeim P025)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

karl@genesis.MCS.COM (Karl Denninger) writes:
>On the other hand, I have found the Chicago concom's to be nasty and
>unprofessional, thinking that they aren't running a service business when
>putting on a con (read: they don't give a rat's ass about their customers,
>the fans, particularly when there are problems with either hotel
>management or the general demeanor of some of their personnel).

Personally, I don't particularly care about the political in-fighting etc.
of the concom. All I know is that ChiCon V was the best (IMO of course)
worldcon I've been to since BigMac.

Yes, the smoking situation could have been better.  The politics could have
been a lot less.  However, for the things I go to worldcons for (the
science track, and the parties) there hasn't been a better con since I've
been attending the domestic ones (all of them since '86).

Jay Denebeim
UUCP:     duke!wolves!deepthot!jay
Internet: jay@deepthot.cary.nc.us

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 00:13:14 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

karl@genesis.MCS.COM (Karl Denninger) writes:
[Miscellaneous unhappiness over Chicago conventions]

Disclaimer: I have been a department head at Capricon, though not in the
time that Karl has been attending; I have worked on small jobs at both
Windycons and Capricons nearly every year, and I count many concom members
as good friends.  That doesn't mean I think they can't make mistakes.

>Capricon also seems unable to come to grips with the alcohol issue in a
>reasonable manner; they went "dry" last year, which led to a floor-wide
>party in the hotel which was completely out of hand (see our government's
>attempt to prosecute a "war on drugs" for what happens when you try to
>legislate by fiat that which people want to do).

You are being misleading here.  Capricon made a decision not to serve beer
in their con suite (and this happened in 1992, it just took you until 1993
to notice).  People throwing room parties were free to serve alcoholic
beverages, subject to the usual legal constraints. To me, this does not
constitute trying "to legislate by fiat that which people want to do."

I was concerned that readers might interpret your phrase "went 'dry'" to
mean that Capricon somehow banned liquor.  This was not the case.
 
Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet:     HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet:  HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 00:30:34 GMT
From: lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Jay Denebeim P025 <denebeim@brtph254.bnr.ca> wrote:
>Personally, I don't particularly care about the political in-fighting etc.
>of the concom. All I know is that ChiCon V was the best (IMO of course)
>worldcon I've been to since BigMac.

Don't leave us in suspense!  What other Worldcons are you comparing it to?

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 03:09:11 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

L.A.Z. Smith (leah@smith.CHI.IL.US) wrote:
>Well, I talked to one of them at DuckCon.  His name (the only name he
>would admit to is) is Uncle Vlad.  His experience is on some kind of pizza
>convention and he thinks a 10,000-person Worldcon would be a neat idea.

'Uncle Vlad' is the bid chair.  I know him well.  What you're saying is
essentially accurate.
 
>We asked what kind of SF con experience they had and were told that
>several of them had worked on the last two Chicons.

>Who had had the highest position on Chicon V? we asked.  He had, he said.
>He had worked on the masquerade.

Again correct.  In what capacity, I don't know.

>Who had he worked for? we asked.   He didn't remember.

>What fans in Las Vegas were involved? we asked.  They were "negotiating"
>with the committee of Silvercon, he said.  Could he name names?  He could
>not.

Brewcon, OK?  As far as I know, they have no LV connections with fannish
types, and are trying to interest local Chicago SMOFs and others in helping
support their bid.

> Serious?  Get serious.

Leah, I have seen a NUMBER of Joke Bids that became serious, and one that
should have stayed a joke (New Orleans) but was serious enough to win.  I
never discount anyone who is serious.  I said that 'they are serious', and
I believe that they are.  If you think that the bid is about as solid and
likely to win as Zagreb, that's another puppy.  There is a wide gap between
a bid that is seriously intending to go for a Worldcon, a bid that is
seriously likely to win, and a bid that is seriously run by experienced,
savvy people who would do a really good job.  If you're lucky, you find a
bid that is all three.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 03:13:43 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Bill Higgins (higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov) wrote:
>You are being misleading here.  Capricon made a decision not to serve beer
>in their con suite (and this happened in 1992, it just took you until 1993
>to notice).  People throwing room parties were free to serve alcoholic
>beverages, subject to the usual legal constraints. To nme, this does not
>constitute trying "to legislate by fiat that which people want to do."
>
>I was concerned that readers might interpret your phrase "went 'dry'" to
>mean that Capricon somehow banned liquor.  This was not the case.
 
No, Bill, I understood what he meant.  But he's right about the parties
(MODERATION (hah!) comes to mind above all) that have turned CAPRICON into
a mess.  What would you do about it as CAPRICON chair?

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 05:30:49 GMT
From: karl@genesis.mcs.com (Karl Denninger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Bill Higgins <higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov> wrote:
>karl@genesis.MCS.COM (Karl Denninger) writes:
>[miscellaneous unhappiness over Chicago conventions]
>
>Disclaimer: I have been a department head at Capricon, though not in the
>time that Karl has been attending; I have worked on small jobs at both
>Windycons and Capricons nearly every year, and I count many concom members
>as good friends.  That doesn't mean I think they can't make mistakes.

I've been attending Capricon since '86.  Yes, I know it's been around a lot
longer then that.  The pattern has increased in intensity in recent years,
and the convention as a whole has gotten to be much less enjoyable.

>>Capricon also seems unable to come to grips with the alcohol issue in a
>>reasonable manner; they went "dry" last year, which led to a floor-wide
>>party in the hotel which was completely out of hand (see our government's
>>attempt to prosecute a "war on drugs" for what happens when you try to
>>legislate by fiat that which people want to do).
>
>You are being misleading here.  Capricon made a decision not to serve beer
>in their con suite (and this happened in 1992, it just took you until 1993
>to notice).  People throwing room parties were free to serve alcoholic
>beverages, subject to the usual legal constraints. To me, this does not
>constitute trying "to legislate by fiat that which people want to do."

No I'm not.  "Went dry" means that the convention did not solicit or
distribute any alcoholic beverages.  You could, if you wanted to be honest
and up-front about it, contractually require guests not to have or consume
alcohol on the grounds.  Which is, BTW, what I think the concom would
prefer.

However, I think that the example which was set in 1992 and 1993 with
"Moderation" and the rest of that floor (in particular, in '93) was enough
to show the Concom what happens when you try to "control" alcohol use by
not serving any yourself.  That is to say, it's exactly what happens when
you try to prosecute a drug war - people not only will drink, they drink
*more* since instead of having a beer in the Con Suite they go upstairs and
have a belt or three of punch spiked with Everclear - not uncommon at
conventions but, it IS uncommon to be able to get that drink from a room
party at 3:00 PM!  Unless, of course, you don't serve any bheer, in which
case you provide plenty of incentive for 24-hour room parties to form and
continue...

Anyone for bets on whether the Concom tries to ban Moderation next year?

Or tries to ban me for raising these issues in public?

>I was concerned that readers might interpret your phrase "went 'dry'" to
>mean that Capricon somehow banned liquor.  This was not the case.

Nor could it be.  This is America you know, and I don't know a hotel in
this country that (1) has a bar, and (2) would agree to closing it down for
a convention (unless you reimbursed their losses on the deal, which would
be more than the "nut" many conventions have in five years, much less
one!)

My concern is that the Concom for that convention has become a bunch of
political bull-pucky which is more interested in pushing their idea of
fandom (which happens to be both booze and smoke free) and gratifying their
own egos, than throwing a convention that the fans will enjoy.  It is a
well known fact that Capricon has tried to prevent the convention from
growing for years - their tactics have included not leafletting, refusing
to allow information to be posted to BBS's and the like (including Usenet)
and trying social engineering experiments like smoke-free and booze-free
conventions.

However, when you do this you have to realize that (1) many fans like to
drink, and (2) a goodly percentage of them smoke tobacco.  Now, is the
committee prepared to disenfranchise these fans or at least make life less
"fun" for them at Capri?  Apparently so.

I find it amazing that fandom, which is *supposed* to be tolerant of
other's choices (after all, that is what SF is about - look at the large
overlap of non-mainstream religions and other lifestyle choices with
fandom) would operate conventions which try to socially engineer their
version of fandom into or out of the fan pool in a given area.

If Capricon really doesn't want smokers or alcohol, then why not go all the
way - pay the hotel to keep the bar closed, ban alcohol and room parties,
and ban smoking building-wide.  But be honest and tell the fans UP FRONT
what you are trying to accomplish so there are no "surprises".

Of course, you might find that attendance is a little, uh, "light" if you
tried to actually do this.

A good test for committees - ask them what they "comp" themselves out of
convention funds for the weekend.  How many of them get free rooms?  How
many of them comp themselves for everything?  Comp'ing memberships I can
understand for key committee members, and comp'ing GOH rooms is nearly
mandatory.  The rest?  Well, I guess that few hundred bucks isn't really
needed - although that *would* be the bheer money for a few kegs, or better
munchies for the consuite, or any one of a number of enhancements the
convention membership would SEE.  As opposed to benefits the committee will
see and feel.

If a committee is going to make a personal profit (and I consider comping
themselves rooms a profit) then why not do it right and not try to do the
"non profit" thing at all?  I'd have no problem with a for-profit
convention *if it benefited the fans who show up*.  I have a serious
problem with the hypocritical idea that it's all "non-profit" when the
committee is being comp'd all over the place and the quality of the rest of
the convention suffers for it.

A good example of a *well* run convention - Congenial of a few weeks ago.
They served beer, from kegs, with an attendant on duty at all times to keep
the drunken quotient down.  They had food - and lots of *good* stuff,
freely available.  Not just chips - I actually had BBQ *sausages* in the
Consuite this year (damn those were good too!)  For a convention as small
as Congenial (Jim R can give the attendance numbers) you have to wonder how
they did it, unless you consider that they put THEIR money into things the
fen could taste, see and feel like decent food and great beer instead of
comp'ing themselves a free weekend at fen expense.

BTW, they had *three* kinds of beer on tap.  A lagar, a dark, and Guinness.
Stout on tap.  Wonderful stuff (next year get Bass Ale so I can have a real
black-n-tan - although the imitation wasn't bad at all!)

Oh, Congenial managed a real soda fountain too, complete with CO2
pressurization.  No "warm soda" problems - those fountains chill the stuff
by virtue of the expansion of the CO2 + ice, and they're very effective.
Funny thing is that's MUCH cheaper than cans of soda.  Ever price a
container of Coke syrup?  The CUPS cost more than the soda that's in them
when you do it this way! This is just common sense.  Too many concoms
display an alarming lack of it.

I won't even start on the fact that Pheasant Run is a *horribly* laid out
hotel for a convention.  Con suite?  It took about 20 minutes for me to
*find* the damn thing!  Cold sodas?  Forget it - their idea of chilling
fluids was two standard refrigerators, and as anyone who has ever worked
with refrigeration equipment knows, they do NOT serve the purpose when (1)
the door is opened frequently, and (2) the contents are frequently replaced
with warm contents.  The old standby of a bathtub full of icewater works
much better.  Or you could rent a CO2 powered soda fountain - if anyone
thought of that and if there was any money left in the treasury to do it
with.

And yes, I've offered in the past to work on the committee of Capri but,
I'm not interested in the political bullshit.  I probably *will* work
Congenial, and try to make that a better experience for all.  In fact, I'm
willing to work nearly any convention *providing* that people want to solve
problems and make a better experience for the fans instead of increase
their hat size.

Karl Denninger
karl@genesis.MCS.COM

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Aug 93 15:30:48 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

>A couple of years ago at Capricon they decided to close the film room
>(which was a video projection system) up at something like 1:00 AM -
>ridiculously early by my standards.  I offered to bring my laserdisc
>player and collection of films to the convention (I lived about 20 minutes
>from the hotel) and keep the room open all night showing whatever people
>wanted to watch.  My request was *turned down flat* without appeal or
>consideration.  Basically, they didn't want to hear it and I was offering
>to *enhance* what they were doing there at absolutely no cost to them.  It
>just didn't fit their authoritarian model of operations.  Note that the
>function space in question was two floors away from any guest rooms -
>noise was not a consideration.

Not that I want to defend Chicago fandom (I have had similar problems with
some elements of Chicago fandom, particularly some of the folks who ran
Chicon), however...  Perhaps they turned you down because of copyright
considerations. It really isn't legal just to bring in disks or tapes and
show them, unless you have a license to show them.  I know that at Boskone
we would turn down anyone who offered to bring in a movie collection to
show in the video room. We've always been very careful about only showing
things we have the rights to. (Of course, if this is why they turned you
down, they should at least have told you so.)

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 17:22:01 GMT
From: denebeim@brtph254.bnr.ca (Jay Denebeim P025)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch) writes:
>Don't leave us in suspense!  What other Worldcons are you comparing it to?

Not too many really, only seven:
MidAmericon (KC '75)
Denvention II (Denver '82)
Confederation(?) (Atlanta '86)
NolaCon (New Orleans '88)
Noreascon (what? III) (Boston '89)
ChiConV (Chicago '91)
MagiCon (Orlando '92)

Jay Denebeim
UUCP: duke!wolves!deepthot!jay
Internet: jay@deepthot.cary.nc.us

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 18:25:37 GMT
From: karl@genesis.mcs.com (Karl Denninger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

<Jim_Mann@transarc.com> wrote:
>>A couple of years ago at Capricon they decided to close the film room
>>(which was a video projection system) up at something like 1:00 AM -
>>ridiculously early by my standards.  I offered to bring my laserdisc
>>player and collection of films to the convention (I lived about 20
>>minutes from the hotel) and keep the room open all night showing whatever
>>people wanted to watch.  My request was *turned down flat* without appeal
>>or consideration.  Basically, they didn't want to hear it and I was
>>offering to *enhance* what they were doing there at absolutely no cost to
>>them.  It just didn't fit their authoritarian model of operations.  Note
>>that the function space in question was two floors away from any guest
>>rooms - noise was not a consideration.
>
>Not that I want to defend Chicago fandom (I have had similar problems with
>some elements of Chicago fandom, particularly some of the folks who ran
>Chicon), however...  Perhaps they turned you down because of copyright
>considerations.

That's funny - their films were and always have been rented and/or bootleg
copies.  Video tapes.  They weren't concerned about the issues, that much I
am quite certain of.  They certainly didn't raise that as an issue with me.

In fact, I suspect that few if any conventions care.  Some of the larger
conventions do show real films (Windycon is one of these) and rent them
with the explicit intent of exhibiting them.  Nearly all of the rest of the
conventions I have ever been to are VCR+ProjectionTV productions.  There is
some issue as to whether or not this actually constitutes a "performance"
under copyright law, since you're not charging to get into the film room
and the membership is limited (the public is certainly NOT invited in).

This is much like it's not illegal for me to invite a few dozen friends
over to my home to watch my laserdisc collection.

The exact specifics of the law in this area are likely to be somewhat
fuzzy.  Certainly, if it is actually illegal to do such a thing it is
almost completely disregarded by concoms in general.

But heh, I'm not a lawyer...

Karl Denninger
karl@genesis.MCS.COM

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 21:11:19 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

karl@genesis.MCS.COM (Karl Denninger) writes:
>My concern is that the Concom for that convention has become a bunch of
>political bull-pucky which is more interested in pushing their idea of
>fandom (which happens to be both booze and smoke free) and gratifying
>their own egos, than throwing a convention that the fans will enjoy.

I don't know anything about Capricon or the people that run it - I don't go
to out-of-the-area cons but I, for one, find cons much more enjoyable when
I can go to room parties without being choked by dense clouds of cigarette
smoke, and without being nauseated by the stench of dozens of drunken high
school students puking in the halls, making the entire party floor reek of
vomit.

The last was a serious problem at BayCon for a couple of years, as the
local non-Fan high school punk population discovered that BayCon was a
great place to go for a cheap all-weekend drunk.  BayCon has become much
more enjoyable since they cracked down on this.

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 22:28:32 GMT
From: schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

karl@genesis.MCS.COM (Karl Denninger) writes:
>That's funny - their films were and always have been rented and/or bootleg
>copies.  Video tapes.  They weren't concerned about the issues, that much
>I am quite certain of.  They certainly didn't raise that as an issue with
>me.
>
>In fact, I suspect that few if any conventions care.  Some of the larger
>conventions do show real films (Windycon is one of these) and rent them
>with the explicit intent of exhibiting them.  Nearly all of the rest of
>the conventions I have ever been to are VCR+ProjectionTV productions.
>There is some issue as to whether or not this actually constitutes a
>"performance" under copyright law, since you're not charging to get into
>the film room and the membership is limited (the public is certainly NOT
>invited in).
>
>This is much like it's not illegal for me to invite a few dozen friends
>over to my home to watch my laserdisc collection.
>
>The exact specifics of the law in this area are likely to be somewhat
>fuzzy.  Certainly, if it is actually illegal to do such a thing it is
>almost completely disregarded by concoms in general.

While I can't site chapter and verse, Minicon received a legal opinion from
the father of one of the Executive committee who was a law professor who
was teaching a class in intellectual property rights at the time.  This
would have been ~'85.  Showing a video tape or movie in a function room at
a convention definitely constitutes a public showing and is illegal unless
the convention acquires the appropriate rights.

Since that time Minicon has always purchased (I'm missing the exact right
word) public showing rights when we have rented tapes and movies to be
shown at the convention.  We have not inquired further up the food chain to
determine if the places we rent from actually have a right to sell those
rights, but we don't believe that due diligence requires us to go that far.

Now, if you set up in your private hotel room and show videos, that does
not constitute a public showing, and you have no legal problem.  Likewise,
you have no problem having friends over to watch something at your house.

You are entirely correct that most, or at least many, conventions pay no
attention to this issue.  I am not aware of any convention that has ever
been taken to court over this issue.  I think that the damages likely to be
awarded make it not worth the studio's time to notice that this is going
on.  Still, if we care about moral behavior with regard to intellectual
property rights we should acquire the appropriate rights for doing what we
want to do. (How many conventions own a computer?  Are all the software
packages on it licensed copies?)

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 22:47:16 GMT
From: roper@chinet.chinet.com (Bill Roper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Karl, as someone who's on the Windycon committee, let me try to address at
least a few of your points.
 
We'd LOVE to have a larger hotel with more function space and more options
for the Con Suite.  We can't find one that doesn't require sharing the
hotel with two or three other conventions.  The opinion of the committee
has been that it's better to "take over" a hotel than have to share it.
Also, the larger hotels tend to be downtown.  This is good for those on
public transit, bad for those with cars.  So far, the cars have it...
 
We used to have a smoking Con Suite at Windycon, but because of the space
restrictions, it was limited to a normal-sized room across from the main
Con Suite.  The smoke was so thick, and the room so difficult to clean
afterwards that the hotel asked us to not do that again.  Hence, no smoking
Con Suite.
 
We're working on the blocking problems with the hotel.  The current plan is
to station a Windycon staff member behind the desk at the hotel to help
prevent mis-blocking.  Will this work?  Damned if we know, but it's worth a
try.  (Let's face it - not everyone working hotel registration is going to
be the next Einstein.)
 
BTW, for being a filthy money-grubbing bunch, I'll note that Chicon V was
the first Worldcon in memory to send a rebate check to members out of
excess funds.  (Really irritated a lot of fannish egos, too - they were
lobbying to have the money given to the next Worldcon.)

Bill Roper
roper@chinet.chinet.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 01:29:16 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Karl Denninger (karl@genesis.MCS.COM) wrote:

>I've been attending Capricon since '86.  Yes, I know it's been around a
>lot longer then that.  The pattern has increased in intensity in recent
>years, and the convention as a whole has gotten to be much less enjoyable.

I have you beat, Karl...I've been attending CAPRICON for a longer time -
since 1980, I believe) and going to cons since 1977 or so.  I stopped
enjoying going to CAPRICON around 1990, and the rate of decline of the con
for me (and others) has greatly increased in the last couple of years.

I don't think that the concom understood that cutting off the beer at the
consuite would lead to the problems that ensued.  I think that they were
motivated by concerns about drunk teenagers and the like, and thought that
this would help control it.  It (as you put well here and elsewhere)
actually fanned the flames of irresponsibility.
 
>However, I think that the example which was set in 1992 and 1993 with
>"Moderation" and the rest of that floor (in particular, in '93) was enough
>to show the Concom what happens when you try to "control" alcohol use by
>not serving any yourself.  That is to say, it's exactly what happens when
>you try to prosecute a drug war - people not only will drink, they drink
>*more* since instead of having a beer in the Con Suite they go upstairs
>and have a belt or three of punch spiked with Everclear - not uncommon at
>conventions but, it IS uncommon to be able to get that drink from a room
>party at 3:00 PM!  Unless, of course, you don't serve any bheer, in which
>case you provide plenty of incentive for 24-hour room parties to form and
>continue...
>
>Anyone for bets on whether the Concom tries to ban Moderation next year?  

No bet.  I personally don't think that they cut off the beer to be
blue-noses, and as a con organizer, I will note that a lot of 'public
spaces' are made smoke-free by law or local ordinance.  Also, there are a
heck of a lot of fans who are VERY allergic to a lot of things, and most
especially tobacco smoke.  Being a non-smoker who prefers greatly (but is
not a jerk about it) a smokeless environment, I made the main parts of
CONGENIAL smoke-free; but there is a smoker's con suite, as I'm sure you're
aware, and always has been.

But if I were CAPRICON concom, I would make it tough to impossible for the
MODERATION (hah!) crew to have their party.  There's a LOT of ways to do
that.  Control of the party suites.  Letting the hotel know that these guys
are trouble in advance, and explain that they are not With Us.

> A good test for committees - ask them what they "comp" themselves out of
> convention funds for the weekend.  How many of them get free rooms?  How
> many of them comp themselves for everything?  Comp'ing memberships I can
> understand for key committee members, and comp'ing GOH rooms is nearly
> mandatory.  The rest?  Well, I guess that few hundred bucks isn't really
> needed - although that *would* be the bheer money for a few kegs, or
> better munchies for the consuite, or any one of a number of enhancements
> the convention membership would SEE.  As opposed to benefits the
> committee will see and feel.

My thoughts exactly.  I went with the vice-chair of CONGENIAL to another
con's board meeting once, early on, to ask for a copy of their mailing
list.  The main topic of conversation at the meeting was comping - fancy
board badges for the con, rooms, private picnics, etc.  The VC and I came
away utterly astounded at their attitude - which certainly didn't slow down
their sweetheart deal with the hotel, which caters to them and charges the
highest room rates in the Midwest to the attendees.

> A good example of a *well* run convention - Congenial of a few weeks ago.
>They served beer, from kegs, with an attendant on duty at all times to
>keep the drunken quotient down.  They had food and lots of *good* stuff
>freely available.  Not just chips - I actually had BBQ *sausages* in the
>Consuite this year (damn those were good too!)  For a convention as small
>as Congenial (Jim R can give the attendance numbers) you have to wonder
>how they did it, unless you consider that they put THEIR money into things
>the fen could taste, see and feel - like decent food and great beer
>instead of comp'ing themselves a free weekend at fen expense.

We don't beleive in comps.  We give out less than seven a year...free
membership to past and present GOH's in attendance, and for special
situations (and they have to be darn special).  We believe in putting the
money where it belongs - in benefits for the congoer, especially in the con
suite.  We spend $1500 on a consuite for 200 people (give or take), and
it's the best one in the midwest.  I've seen CAPRICON and WINDYCON figures
on a per-person basis, and we spend triple or better what they do for a con
suite per person.

And thanks for the praise. <grin> We have beer in the consuite, and we've
had people get snockered - but very few.  We don't have the problems other
cons do on that point.  We also tossed the guys who founded MODERATION
years ago for underage drinking - and told them never to come back.

>Oh, Congenial managed a real soda fountain too, complete with CO2
>pressurization.  No "warm soda" problems-- those fountains chill the
>stuff by virtue of the expansion of the CO2 + ice, and they're very
>effective.  Funny thing is that's MUCH cheaper than cans of soda.  Ever
>price a container of Coke syrup?  The CUPS cost more than the soda that's
>in them when you do it this way! This is just common sense.  Too many
>concoms display an alarming lack of it.

 I agree with you - that the fountain idea is a smart one.  I asked the
people running the CAPRICON con suite (including the department head) why
they did the bit with the refrigerators, and they explained it as being
more convenienet for everyone - well, I'm sorry, but warm cans of pop are
not the price I care to pay for someone's idea of convenience.  Anyone can
do a E-Z Con Suite.  Some people have to put some thought into it to make a
con suite work.  Minicon does far better than anything in the Chicago Area,
but Duckon tried, at least.

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Aug 93 19:56:04 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Against a Dark Background (was: Banks for Hugo)

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly) writes:
>Either way, I'm fairly sure _Against A Dark Background_ was published this
>year in both the UK and US, so maybe Banks will get that nomination in
>next year's awards.  It seems to be getting enough attention that it would
>at least be considered for nomination.

I hope not.  Against a Dark Background is the weakest novel I've read from
Banks.  Great setting, but the plot comes perilously close to mindless
action shlock, albeit well-written mindless action shlock.  The whole
thing is invested with heavy-handed irony, the shocking plot twist at the
end was telegraphed on about page 8, and the most interesting character is
an android.  I'm a big fan of Banks, so a Banks novel that I had to
struggle to stay interested in was something of a shock.  YMMV, of course,
but to me the whole thing felt perfunctory, like Banks is losing interest
in SF.  A big disappointment.

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Aug 93 23:39:14 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Against a Dark Background (was: Banks for Hugo)

rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
> I hope not.  Against a Dark Background is the weakest novel I've read
> from Banks.  Great setting, but the plot comes perilously close to
> mindless action shlock, albeit well-written mindless action shlock.
> The whole thing is invested with heavy-handed irony, the shocking plot
> twist at the end was telegraphed on about page 8,

I liked Against a Dark Background, but I have to agree with this.  Banks is
a very good science fiction writer, but apparently not a terribly good
mystery writer.  As a whodunnit, this book didn't work all that well: it
was too easy to guess the answer.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 04:50:29 GMT
From: kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Against a Dark Background (was: Banks for Hugo)

rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
> I hope not.  Against a Dark Background is the weakest novel I've read
> from Banks.  Great setting, but the plot comes perilously close to
> mindless action shlock, albeit well-written mindless action shlock.
> The whole thing is invested with heavy-handed irony, the shocking plot
> twist at the end was telegraphed on about page 8, and the most
> interesting character is an android.  I'm a big fan of Banks, so a Banks
> novel that I had to struggle to stay interested in was something of a
> shock.  YMMV, of course, but to me the whole thing felt perfunctory, like
> Banks is losing interest in SF.  A big disappointment.

Actually on this point I would tend to agree.  The imagery and mental
pictures Banks evoked were fantastic thru the whole book, but overall it
should've been much better.

It's just too bad that this is the first Banks book that has gotten enough
interest in the US (at the proper time, of course) to have a legitimate
shot at a Hugo nomination.

On the flip side, I can't think of much else that has been released so far
this year that has really wiped me out.  Sure, there's four more months to
go (with a possible release of Green Mars before 93 is out) but overall
nothing really comes to mind when I try and think of books that were
released this year that were all that special.

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 15:24:16 GMT
From: john@sekrit.wpi.edu (John Stoffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Against a Dark Background (was: Banks for Hugo)

rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson) said:
> I hope not.  Against a Dark Background is the weakest novel I've read
> from Banks.  Great setting, but the plot comes perilously close to
> mindless action shlock, albeit well-written mindless action shlock.
> The whole thing is invested with heavy-handed irony, the shocking plot
> twist at the end was telegraphed on about page 8, and the most
> interesting character is an android.  I'm a big fan of Banks, so a Banks
> novel that I had to struggle to stay interested in was something of a
> shock.  YMMV, of course, but to me the whole thing felt perfunctory, like
> Banks is losing interest in SF.  A big disappointment.

As another poster said, Banks created some fanstatic imagery in the story,
and honestly it wasn't until about halfway through the book that I *really*
wondered why they were still stuck in one solar system, and then his
offhand note that it was the only sun in millions of light years really
made me feel sad for the society.  Just imagine, knowing that you are
ALONE.  Nothing else, or at least nothing else that you can conceivably
reach.  Here on Earth we have Alpha Centauri to reach for.  Yes it's really
far away, but at least we can conceive of reaching it.

I also didn't really care for the lead character and how she seemed to keep
bobbing through life the way she did.  She seemed to accept it all so
fatalistically.  But thinking on it, it's probably a reflection of the
society as a whole.

Also, I will admit it was a book that made me laugh at points.  Any book
that does that gets points from me, because to me books are supposed to
entertain most of all, whether with wonder, jokes, silliness (Star Smashers
of the Galaxy Rangers anyone?), with the deeper, darker aspects not as
important to me.  But even with the really dark aspects of AaDB, I still
found it funny at points, which I think helped save it.

Also, looking at the latest upcoming releases from Cyberspace Vanguard and
the Del Ray newsletter, I don't see much coming that's going to be all that
hot.  Hopefully I'm wrong.

John Stoffel
john@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 16:36:18 GMT
From: jaglione@mtkgc.com (Joseph Aglione)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Iain Banks

What books of Bank's would you recommend? He has received some praise in
this group and I have never read anything by him.

Thanks.

Joseph

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 23:44:35 GMT
From: graham@cs.washington.edu (Stephen Graham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Against a Dark Background (was: Banks for Hugo)

My comments may be regarded as a general spoiler for Banks' works.



Perception may differ for a first-time Banks reader. All of Banks' novels
revolve around things not being what they seem. So, by the time we read
AADB, we have come to expect betrayal by a friend/relative.

There are hints about page 8 that might betray the ending, but I think
they're out-weighed by the other plot elements.

Stephen Graham
graham@cs.washington.edu
uw-beaver!june!graham

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 08:59:13 GMT
From: mbassett@lincoln.gpsemi.com (Matthew Bassett (2284))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

jaglione@mtkgc.com (Joseph Aglione) writes:
> What books of Bank's would you recommend? He has received some praise in
> this group and I have never read anything by him.

'Consider Phlebas' is the first science fiction book that he wrote...
space opera on a grand scale, yet believable. Real gritty space opera where
people die and do nasty things to each other. There's also 'The Player of
Games' and 'Use of Weapons'. These three books use the same setting (the
'Culture'). The books are not linked in any way, other than sharing the
same setting, and so can be read in any order and they're all equally
excellent IMHO.

There's a book of short stories ('State of the Art' which I think contains
his first writing using the 'Culture' setting of 'Consider Phlebas'), but
one of the longer books is probably a better place to start.

He's written some non science fiction books, 'The Wasp Factory' is his
first novel, a good read... wouldn't lend it to your Granny though.  The
'Crow Road' (which you probably would be able to lend to your Granny) is
totally brilliant. There's other stuff too.

You're missing out if you haven't read anything by Iain (M.) Banks.

rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
>I hope not.  Against a Dark Background is the weakest novel I've read from
>Banks.  Great setting, but the plot comes perilously close to mindless
>action shlock, albeit well-written mindless action shlock.  The whole
>thing is invested with heavy-handed irony, the shocking plot twist at the
>end was telegraphed on about page 8, and the most interesting character is
>an android.  I'm a big fan of Banks, so a Banks novel that I had to
>struggle to stay interested in was something of a shock.  YMMV, of course,
>but to me the whole thing felt perfunctory, like Banks is losing interest
>in SF.  A big disappointment.

I'd like to see more with the same setting...

Against a Dark Background does read like he got bored with writing it
towards the end (seems like he killed half the characters so he wouldn't
have to write about them again). Shame really, had some really interesting
ideas in it (10 000 years of technology on one planet, strange religions,
the lazy gun itself [v. dissappointed that wasn't explored more], the main
character's family, etc). I'm surprised his editor didn't send it back with
a 'looks good, could be better'... it's almost there.

Matthew Bassett
GEC-Plessey Semiconductors
Doddington Rd.
Lincoln LN6 3LF United Kingdom
mbassett@lincoln.gpsemi.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 20:31:07 GMT
From: leifmk@lise.unit.no (Leif Magnar Kj|nn|y)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

jaglione@mtkgc.com (Joseph Aglione) writes:
> What books of Bank's would you recommend? He has received some praise
> in this group and I have never read anything by him.

Well, he's written 3 novels about "The Culture" - a very unusual type of
semi- Communist black-humour space opera.  These novels are, in order or
publication, _Consider Phlebas_, _The Player of Games_ and _Use of
Weapons_.  I have not yet been able to track down a copy of _Consider
Phlebas_, but I own and have read the other two, which are both IMHO
brilliant.  These can, I believe, be read in any order, since they only
feature the same universe and none of the same characters.

The basic premise behind this universe is that there is an interstellar
civilization (The Culture), which is so incredibly advanced in technology
that there is no longer such a thing as scarcity.  No need for war.  Humans
(actually, I guess they should be called Para-humans) and human-level
intelligent machines inhabit various worlds (mostly artificial ones; the
Culture seems to go in for small ringworlds and such rather than
terraforming planets).  Huge sentient computers ("Minds") manage what needs
to be managed.  Sentient starships (which are large enough to have hundreds
of millions of people living in them) rush around at forty thousand times
lightspeed.  The Culture is just about the most ultimate tech-utopia I've
ever seen.

The stories mostly concern the interactions between the Culture and
civilizations outside of the Culture.  They contain a lot of very nasty
things - people die in horrible ways, and so on.  As I already said, I
think they're brilliant.  You would be well advised to seek out anything
Banks has written, SF or not SF (he's written various things outside the SF
genre; I haven't got hold of any of those yet, but I know I'll swoop down
on anything of his I see on a shelf in any bookstore I'm in.)

leifmk@lise.unit.no

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 20:46:29 GMT
From: kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: Against a Dark Background

This is as close to a spoiler-less review of AaDB as I can write, and it's
also by way of a defense. I've been reading altogether too many posts
recently about how AaDB is Bank's weakest book to date, which is an opinion
I couldn't be further from sharing. So: if you haven't read the book, don't
be put off. To give those of you who've read other Banks novels a context,
my favorite ones are The Player of Games, The Bridge, and The Crow Road...
and, now, Against a Dark Background. So far as I know, I've read everything
he's published.

For those of you who don't know Banks at all, a brief overview:

Iain Banks has been a reasonably prominent mainstream author in Britain,
and in countries which form part of the British publishing market (like New
Zealand, where I lived until recently) since The Wasp Factory came out in
1984. Banks has a well-founded reputation for grimness, but TWF was not so
much grim as pathological - a clever, nasty story about an engaging young
psychotic. Whether or not Banks wrote it with this in mind, it got him a
lot of negative press coverage (as well as some rave reviews) and made his
name more or less overnight.

Mainstream is a tricky term to apply to someone like Banks (though
actually, and this is part of the reason I'll buy any book with his name on
it, there *isn't* anyone else like Banks).  He published his first science
fiction novel, Consider Phlebas, in 1987, after several more books with no
particular genre label on them, and since then he's been bringing out SF
and mainstream books in roughly equal quantities. But a Banks mainstream
novel will cheerfully incorporate aliens, psychics, or alternative
realities; with the arguable exception of AaDB, the only clear-cut
distinction between his SF and the rest of his writing is that the SF
novels form a loose, ongoing series about a hi-tech socialist society
called the Culture. Whether Culture books or not, all his novels are marked
by the way commonplace pieces of human ritual, behaviour or technology
produce surreal situations and images. I can't offhand think of a single
Banks book in which someone doesn't die by unique and remarkable means.
(The Crow Road, for instance, opens thus: It was the day my grandmother
exploded).

Oh - all Banks' SF is published under the name Iain M Banks.  Don't ask me
why.

Against a Dark Background is a tricky book to review without giving things
away, because it keeps a very tight grip on access to its backstory: you
start out with only the information that the main character's name is
Sharrow, she's an aristocrat, and a religious group called the Huhsz wants
her dead. Why this should be and what she can do about it Banks lets you
know fairly quickly, but only in a superficial sense - there's an object
she has to find, but the precise nature of it remains hidden until well
into the book, as do all sorts of relevant details as to the life Sharrow's
lead and the people she's lead it with. Even the meaning of the title is
kept dark (as it were) until the final chapters.  The narrative control
this requires can't be understated: Banks has to keep you engaged with his
characters and enjoying his story without actually telling you very much
about who they are and what's going on. He does it perfectly - the book is
funny, fast-paced and sophisticated, and by the time things start to wind
up to a conclusion this reader cared very much as to which conclusion it
would be.  The space opera feel of the story - the ad hoc-ness of it all,
the way the plot tumbles in a seemingly haphazard way from city to city,
planet to planet, fight scene to fight scene - focuses, rather than
obscuring, Banks' obvious concern with religious and political fanaticism,
and the characters manage to be both heroic in scale and very human. At
times disturbingly so.

Which is what makes me love Banks' work. It's rollicking good fun, but it's
got a steel core to it: it's crafted cleverly, but it's not afraid of
looking a lot like art.  Outlandish characters and situations nevertheless
seem three dimensional and real. Recommended, as they say, most strongly.

Justine

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 08:10:04 GMT
From: sct@steve.rutgers.edu (sct)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

>Start with _Consider Phlebas_ (sp?). I think this is one of his best in
>the Culture series. He wrote this as Iain M.  Banks.

Thanks for the warning, I won't be reading any more Banks, as I found
Consider Phlebas a dull slog. The plot is trivial, and the book is padded
out with a lot of useless episodes which I suppose were included to build
up Banks "very own universe". And just why the quote and title from "The
Waste Land"? Maybe it points to the lack of culture and human values in the
"Culture". I don't know the role of Phlebas in the Waste Land, so if anyone
does then I would be interested to hear whether the title has some meaning.

Shaun Troedson

------------------------------
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Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #492
Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-MISC@rutgers.edu

*** EOOH ***
Date: Tue, 24 Aug 93 15:06:59 EDT
From: Saul Jaffe (The Moderator) <sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu>
Sender: sfl@gandalf.rutgers.edu
To: SFLOVERS-RECIPIENTS
Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #492
Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-MISC@rutgers.edu


SF-LOVERS Digest           Tuesday, 24 Aug 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 492

Today's Topics:

	      Miscellaneous - Illegal Film Showings (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 02:00:04 GMT
From: winston@ssrl01.slac.stanford.edu (Alan Winston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Folks,

People have been talking about unauthorized showings of films or videos at
conventions, and whether or not anybody cares anymore.

The last time I paid serious attention to this issue was in 1984, when I
ran the LACon II film program.  We were hypersensitive about showing legal
prints.  This was partly because we had a fair number of
motion-picture-industry folks as guests, and partly because of a horror
story from a few years before that.

You've seen the "FBI Warning" at the beginning of videotapes?  Well, they
get involved with unauthorized use of films, too, and some time in the
early 80s they busted a film collector and seized his entire library.
Whether this was true or not, we believed at the time that if a convention
got caught in an unauthorized showing of a film, the FBI could seize _all_
the films at the convention.  That would have been extremely painful, since
the films were rented and would have to be paid for.

The economics have changed a lot since VCR and cable TV became ubiquitous.

Alan Winston
SSRL
SLAC Bin 69
PO Box 4349
Stanford, CA  94309-0210
winston@ssrl750.bitnet
winston@ssrl01.slac.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 06:21:26 GMT
From: f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

The legal question is interesting with film rooms.  Although admission fees
to the room is not charged, admission to the con is charged, and one needs
admission to the con to get into the movie room...

So technically, you are paying to watch the films, which means the con is
getting money for showing films it has not paid appropriate rentals,
royalties, etc. on.  One could argue therefore that all con movie rooms are
in violation of copyright laws and the FBI could bust a con for having such
a room.

Actually, I think the FBI would prefer to go after real criminals, so the
odds of a con being busted, while real, are small.  Also, a film company
would probably figure it was worth the small loss of royalties in return
for good publicity (not the mention that if a con does get busted most of
fandom will be outraged and they will do unpleasant things like boycotting
movies, etc. and even an ineffective boycott would cost more than what they
would get by busting the con in the first place).

Even so, it is a risk.

Personally, I think the easiest way around the problem is to make movie
rooms either a) private room parties handled by guests, even if the guests
are connected with the con committee or b) make the movie room open to the
public and write this into all documents connected with the con sort of a
public service/good will gesture so that the con does not legally get any
money for showing these films.  Obviously, you do not advertise that you
are staging a free movie room, but you do not turn people away if they
wander in.  Besides, think of what a good way this is to get more folks
interested in coming to the con next year!

(I am not completely sure about the legality of the methods mentioned above
because I'm not a lawyer, but if the copyright violation bit is based on
money changing hands, it should be kosher.  Check with a lawyer if you're
worried about it, I guess.)

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 12:38:39 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

>Actually, I think the FBI would prefer to go after real criminals, so the
>odds of a con being busted, while real, are small.  Also, a film company
>would probably figure it was worth the small loss of royalties in return
>for good publicity (not the mention that if a con does get busted most of
>fandom will be outraged and they will do unpleasant things like boycotting
>movies, etc. and even an ineffective boycott would cost more than what
>they would get by busting the con in the first place).

First of all, the FBI does go after folks who are violating copyright law.
They are almost certain to do so if a movie studio complains, but may do so
if they get wind of it themselves.

As for a boycott: first of all, fandom is small. Nobody is going to worry
about a boycott, even if fandom could pull one off. And it couldn't. There
are enough of us who would feel that the movie company had the right to do
what it did. My own reaction is that I don't think the movie company should
bother with such small potatoes, but they certainly have the right to do
so: they are their movies after all.

As for good will: some movie companies have it, some don't. It depends upon
the individual.  Frank Marshall helped save the Noreascon III film program,
when we had a bunch of projector problems. On the other hand, Disney is
known for jumping all over anyone who violates their copyrights.

>Personally, I think the easiest way around the problem is to make movie
>rooms either a) private room parties handled by guests, even if the guests
>are connected with the con committee or b) make the movie room open to the
>public and write this into all documents connected with the con sort of a
>public service/good will gesture so that the con does not legally get any
>money for showing these films.  Obviously, you do not advertise that you
>are staging a free movie room, but you do not turn people away if they
>wander in.  Besides, think of what a good way this is to get more folks
>interested in coming to the con next year!

You can't show movies publically, even for free.  Also, you are missing the
easiest solution: the con could actually (gasp) pay for the movies they
show. They really aren't that expensive.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 16:46:31 GMT
From: dante@shakala.com (Charlie Prael)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
> As for good will: some movie companies have it, some don't. It depends
> upon the individual.  Frank Marshall helped save the Noreascon III film
> program, when we had a bunch of projector problems. On the other hand,
> Disney is known for jumping all over anyone who violates their copyrights

Jim, Right now, I've got lots of good things to say about Disney. I think
most of our attendees will, too, in about 3 weeks.

Charlie Prael
dante@shakala.com 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 16:59:27 GMT
From: zardoz@sycom.mi.org (David Lillard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Copyright infringement is NOT based on money changing hands.  But
*primarilly* on the UNauthorized use (in this case exhibition - with or
without admission fee) of the copyrighted material.  The amount of any
damages awarded would be, in part, based on whether or not a fee was
charged.

FYI, Dave

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 17:24:37 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis) writes:
>Actually, I think the FBI would prefer to go after real criminals, so the
>odds of a con being busted, while real, are small.

You don't think people who violate copyrights, and contracts, are "real"
criminals?  Uh huh.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 18:54:41 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>You can't show movies publically, even for free.  Also, you are missing
>the easiest solution: the con could actually (gasp) pay for the movies
>they show. They really aren't that expensive.

Depends.  Last Baycon had no film program.  They contacted the studios,
wanting to do things right, and were told "$250 per film per showing."
Appeals to reason, good will among fans of their movies, etc., fell on deaf
ears.  "$250 per film per showing, period."

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 20:39:59 GMT
From: be726@cleveland.freenet.edu (Joseph A. Ellis Jr.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Busts can and DO happen... word on the grapevine is that a convention here
in the midwest got busted. The concoms of several area conventions are
keeping in touch with them to discover the outcome.

Some film companies will go out of their way to help... another midwest con
was not only given permission gratis to show films, but received quite a
number of poster, standees, etc. as promotional materials. I guess it
depends on 'official studio policy', and whether the studio flack has had
their morning coffee yet...

Joe Ellis
be726@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 23:15:50 GMT
From: karl@genesis.mcs.com (Karl Denninger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Joseph A. Ellis Jr. <be726@cleveland.Freenet.Edu> wrote:
>Busts can and DO happen... word on the grapevine is that a convention here
>in the midwest got busted. The concoms of several area conventions are
>keeping in touch with them to discover the outcome.

Yes, it can happen.  You should, if you're wise, prepare for a bust - that
means proper business organization and proper decision making process.  The
company will get in trouble, but if you're incorporated then *usually*, as
long as it's not closely-held there are ways around personal liability.

On the other hand, it does cost money if you get busted.  Kiss the
incorporated company goodbye.  STRUCTURE IT PROPERLY.  SEE A LAWYER.
BEFORE you get busted.

This is true for ANY aspect of a corporation or anything where you're doing
things with the public.  ESPECIALLY in a public place.  The entire idea of
incorporating is to protect the individual committee members.

>Some film companies will go out of their way to help... another midwest
>con was not only given permission gratis to show films, but received quite
>a number of poster, standees, etc. as promotional materials. I guess it
>depends on 'official studio policy', and whether the studio flack has had
>their morning coffee yet...

Correct.  There are a lot of things it depends on.  It is, and should be, a
business decision as to how you're going to (or IF you're going to) do a
film room.  Once you have made that choice, the rest is easy.

Karl Denninger
karl@genesis.MCS.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 01:25:38 GMT
From: winston@ssrl01.slac.stanford.edu (Alan Winston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

karl@genesis.MCS.COM (Karl Denninger) writes:
> Yes, it can happen.  You should, if you're wise, prepare for a bust -
> that means proper business organization and proper decision making
> process.  The company will get in trouble, but if you're incorporated
> then <usually>, as long as its not closely-held there are ways around
> personal liability.
> 
> On the other hand, it does cost money if you get busted.  Kiss the
> incorporated company goodbye.  STRUCTURE IT PROPERLY.  SEE A LAWYER.
> BEFORE you get busted.
> 
> This is true for ANY aspect of a corporation or anything where you're
> doing things with the public.  ESPECIALLY in a public place.  The entire
> idea of incorporating is to protect the individual committee members.

[...]

> Correct.  There are a lot of things it depends on.  It is, and should be,
> a business decision as to how you're going to (or IF you're going to) do
> a film room.  Once you have made that choice, the rest is easy.

I think this advice is pretty irresponsible.  Let me paraphrase:

   "Go ahead and break the law at your convention, but make sure you're 
   incorporated and have a lawyer."

The advice I got from a lawyer when I was looking at incorporating a dance
group up here was that a corporation had to have some substantive reason
for existing other than to protect the individuals from legal consequences
of their actions.  In a suit, the court can "pierce the corporate veil" and
go after the individual directors.  (He told us that the best defense you
can have against negligence suits is not to be negligent; the best defense
you can have against accusations of copyright violation is not to do it.)

In other words, if people follow your advice they can find themselves in
major trouble.

And appropriately so, in my opinion.  The film program is really part of
what people pay for when they pay for a convention.  It really is public
performance, it really does generate some income, and you really do profit
illegally by violating the rights of the copyright owner.  It really is a
*crime*.

When I was a lad, back in the age of 16mm projectors and actual film, we
used to rent films from distributors and pay real money for them.  We spent
about $5000 on film rentals for the 1984 WorldCon, as well as borrowing a
number of more-or-less current 35mm films from studios.  Convention
membership prices have gone up since then; conventions that want films
should be able to pay for them.

An earlier poster suggested either making the film program actually open to
the public without charge, or letting some individual run it out of his
hotel room, as a private party.  This might work, at least as far as
getting the convention off the hook.

Alan Winston
SSRL
SLAC Bin 69
PO Box 4349
Stanford, CA  94309-0210
winston@ssrl750.bitnet 
winston@ssrl01.slac.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 03:06:30 GMT
From: fafhrd@shakala.com (David Medinnus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis) writes:
> The legal question is interesting with film rooms.  Although admission
> fees to the room is not charged, admission to the con is charged, and one
> needs admission to the con to get into the movie room...
> 
> So technically, you are paying to watch the films, which means the con is
> getting money for showing films it has not paid appropriate rentals,
> royalties, etc. on.  One could argue therefore that all con movie rooms
> are in violation of copyright laws and the FBI could bust a con for
> having such a room.
> 
> Actually, I think the FBI would prefer to go after real criminals, so the
> odds of a con being busted, while real, are small.  Also, a film company
> would probably figure it was worth the small loss of royalties in return
> for good publicity (not the mention that if a con does get busted most of
> fandom will be outraged and they will do unpleasant things like
> boycotting movies, etc.--and even an ineffective boycott would cost more
> than what they would get by busting the con in the first place).
> 
> Even so, it is a risk.
> 
> Personally, I think the easiest way around the problem is to make movie
> rooms either a) private room parties handled by guests, even if the
> guests are connected with the con committee or b) make the movie room
> open to the public and write this into all documents connected with the
> con sort of a public service/good will gesture so that the con does not
> legally get any money for showing these films.  Obviously, you do not
> advertise that you are staging a free movie room, but you do not turn
> people away if they wander in.  Besides, think of what a good way this is
> to get more folks interested in coming to the con next year!
> 
> (I am not completely sure about the legality of the methods mentioned
> above because I'm not a lawyer, but if the copyright violation bit is
> based on money changing hands, it should be kosher.  Check with a lawyer
> if you're worried about it, I guess.)

Actually, if the film room is in a public area, and there are no badge
restrictions to access, the room is considered to have public access.

This question was brought up by myself and Michael Antonaros with the
lawyers of Paramount and the MPAA (Motion Picture Association of America);
they didn't like it (for obvious reasons), but they cannot sue for damages
when there are no damages to collect.

The final nail in the coffin is when a dealer in the Dealers Room (like
either Michael Antonaros or myself...) is selling the legitimate,
non-pirate versions of the films being shown. The film program can then be
said to be promotional advertising, and there is, by promoting the legit
sales of their products, a tangible material benefit. All three of the
lawyers we consulted on this agreed that if the MPAA was to bring suit
against a con who pursued this policy, the odds were real good that at the
preliminaries the judge would dismiss the suit as frivolous (which is a
precedent they DO NOT WANT!).

Anyways, thats what the lawyers say. Shoot all the lawyers FIRST, I says.

David Medinnus
fafhrd@shakala.com 

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Today's Topics:

	     Miscellaneous - Illegal Film Showings (5 msgs) &
                             Running Conventions (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 01:13:31 GMT
From: karl@genesis.mcs.com (Karl Denninger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Alan Winston <winston@ssrl01.slac.stanford.edu> wrote:
>karl@genesis.MCS.COM (Karl Denninger) writes:
>> Yes, it can happen.  You should, if you're wise, prepare for a bust -
>> that means proper business organization and proper decision making
>> process.  The company will get in trouble, but if you're incorporated
>> then *usually*, as long as it's not closely-held there are ways around
>> personal liability.
>> 
>> On the other hand, it does cost money if you get busted.  Kiss the
>> incorporated company goodbye.  STRUCTURE IT PROPERLY.  SEE A LAWYER.
>> BEFORE you get busted.
>> 
>> This is true for ANY aspect of a corporation or anything where you're
>> doing things with the public.  ESPECIALLY in a public place.  The entire
>> idea of incorporating is to protect the individual committee members.
[...]
>> Correct.  There are a lot of things it depends on.  It is, and
>> should be, a business decision as to how you're going to (or IF you're
>> going to) do a film room.  Once you have made that choice, the rest is
>> easy.
>
>I think this advice is pretty irresponsible.  Let me paraphrase:
>
>   "Go ahead and break the law at your convention, but make sure you're 
>   incorporated and have a lawyer."

Bullshit.  Read what I wrote, not what you want to THINK that I write.

I said it is a business decision.  And it is.  Just like serving beer.  I
bet I can find one under-age drinker who got beer at nearly any con suite
(or that can be traced to the convention).  That's a big-time fine (at
least) for furnishing to a minor.

The reasons to incorporate are many.  One of them is that you're then a
"real" business.  Simply for that reason you want to do it.  The other is
that there are tax advantages.  The third is that (if you don't blow it)
there are credit advantages.  The fourth is that you can incorp. non-profit
if you want to.  Finally, there is limited liability, which is worth
something.  IT IS NOT PERFECT.

>The advice I got from a lawyer when I was looking at incorporating a dance
>group up here was that a corporation had to have some substantive reason
>for existing other than to protect the individuals from legal consequences
>of their actions.

See above.  I see lots of substantive reasons.

>after the individual directors.  (He told us that the best defense you can
>have against negligence suits is not to be negligent; the best defense you
>can have against accusations of copyright violation is not to do it.)

And the best defense you can have against not being charged with furnishing
minors booze is not to serve beer.  So?

We all make decisions *knowing* in advance that there are risks.  Each
concom has to make up their own mind.  I am *NOT* advocating breaking the
law.  I am saying that a particular thing is common practice and that
because of that you need to understand all facets of it, including whether
or not you want to participate in the activity AND HOW.

>In other words, if people follow your advice they can find themselves in
>major trouble.
>
>And appropriately so, in my opinion.  The film program is really part of
>what people pay for when they pay for a convention.  It really is public
>performance, it really does generate some income, and you really do profit
>illegally by violating the rights of the copyright owner.  It really is a
>*crime*.

Yep.  And those concoms that want to go straight can buy projection rights.
The others can take their chances.  But let's not say that, having made
your choice, you should not then understand how to mitigate risk and in
general conduct yourself like a business.

How about the studios in CA that wanted to charge Baycon $500 or something
like that per screening?  That would add a few bucks to the average
membership - perhaps as much as $10 for the weekend or more.  Are you
willing to pay it as a fan?  What if I don't want to watch movies?  Do *I*
pay it too?

If not, then negotiate a better deal, don't do it, or take the risk.
Everyone makes their own choice.

>When I was a lad, back in the age of 16mm projectors and actual film, we
>used to rent films from distributors and pay real money for them.  We
>spent about $5000 on film rentals for the 1984 WorldCon, as well as
>borrowing a number of more-or-less current 35mm films from studios.
>Convention membership prices have gone up since then; conventions that
>want films should be able to pay for them.

And you got REAL films which would project a good distance and allow you to
seat a few hundred people.  They do that at Windycon too.  But the smaller
cons can't pay $500 per film.  If they do, there is no con - or no film
room.

I support a $1-2/prereg/head cost, or something like that.  If you can't
negotiate that I think you're talking marginal utility being below marginal
cost.

>An earlier poster suggested either making the film program actually open
>to the public without charge, or letting some individual run it out of his
>hotel room, as a private party.  This might work, at least as far as
>getting the convention off the hook.

Not a chance.  If you approve of it and/or allow them to advertise you'll
get nailed anyway.  May as well do it yourself.

Karl Denninger
karl@genesis.MCS.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 03:30:16 GMT
From: sethb@panix.com (Seth Breidbart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Patrick Nielsen-Hayden <pnh@panix.com> wrote:
>You don't think people who violate copyrights, and contracts, are "real"
>criminals?  Uh huh.

Copyright maybe, contracts no.  You can be sued for violating a contract,
but you can't be sent to jail.

Seth

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 04:42:19 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Joseph A. Ellis Jr. (be726@cleveland.Freenet.Edu) wrote:
>Busts can and DO happen... word on the grapevine is that a convention here
>in the midwest got busted. The concoms of several area conventions are
>keeping in touch with them to discover the outcome.

Joe, I've heard this story, too, and it's swamp gas.  The specific
information would be all over the nets about this con in a flash.  I heard
about the problems CONTRAPTION had the day affter, on GEnie.  It didn't
happen.  Doesn't mean that it's not possible to happen later, but it didn't
happen already.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 06:54:30 GMT
From: f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Quite right, regarding public display of films...my apologies for my error.
And you're also quite right that the easiest thing to do is to simply make
arrangements with the film company in question and pay them.  Just curious,
how much does a film company usually charge a con, knowing that it's often
a shoe-string budget affair?

As for copyright violators not being "real" criminals, my apologies for
misleading semantics.  I was using "real" to suggest the severity of the
crime - no sane FBI man is going choose busting a con over busting a
kidnapper.  Dale Cooper WILL come after a con if sees people breaking the
law this way, yes, but it would, I think, be lower on his list of
priorities than busting Crazy Bob for the murder of Laura Palmer.  :)

(Sorry for anyone who hasn't seen the show.  I suppose I've given it all
away.  Ooops.)

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 22:55:53 GMT
From: be726@cleveland.freenet.edu (Joseph A. Ellis Jr.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: illegal film showings (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

jrittenh@genesis.MCS.COM (Jim Rittenhouse) says:
>Joe, I've heard this story, too, and it's swamp gas.  The specific
>information would be all over the nets about this con in a flash.  I heard
>about the problems CONTRAPTION had the day affter, on GEnie.  It didn't
>happen.  Doesn't mean that it's not possible to happen later, but it
>didn't happen already.

I don't think it's swampgas at all... considering that a convention
committee I sit on is in regular contact with the attorney handling the
case...

CYA, folks... 

Joe Ellis
be726@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 12:58:26 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Worldcon Finances (Was: Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

>BTW, for being a filthy money-grubbing bunch, I'll note that Chicon V was
>the first Worldcon in memory to send a rebate check to members out of
>excess funds.  (Really irritated a lot of fannish egos, too - they were
>lobbying to have the money given to the next Worldcon.)

The snide remark about "fannish egos" ignores a serious worldcon problem
that the concept of pass-on funds helps address. Worldcons get far too much
of their money too late in the game to use effectively in terms of
providing things for the attendess. You can't really count on much
at-the-door money: Constellation did and lost their shirts. You have to
budget based on a reasonably conservative guess at how many people will
show up at the door. Yet more almost always do. This is where worldcon
"profits" come from. (Even late prereg's are hard to budget, since some of
the big items you really might want to do at a con have to be planned many
months in advance.)

Starting with Noreascon III, all worldcons except Chicon have bought into a
potential partial solution to the problem. Noreascon essentially said
"we'll give at least half of our surplus to the next two worldcons if they
agree to do the same."  Thus, the next two worldcons that agreed could have
more money up front, when it could be effectively used, rather than after
the convention, when it is not that useful. Noreascon passed a substantial
portion of its surpluss (over 50% actually) to the Hague and to Magicon,
giving them money to do some things they otherwise couldn't. Magicon, in
turn, is passing on a chunk of money to other worldcons. (The Hague didn't
make money, so there was no surplus for it to pass on.) Chicon turned
Noreascon down on this offer.

The end result of this is, for the Worldcons that do buy into the pass-on
funds idea, the fans get more for their money, since the con has money
up-front, where it can budget it and spend it effectively, not at con,
where, by and large, it only turns into profit.

My feeling is that, returning the money to fandom by passing it on to the
next worldcon is more cost-effective for fans as a whole than simply
rebating a small amount to each fan who attended a particular convnention.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 14:13:08 GMT
From: mirth@genesis.mcs.com (Gavin S. Patton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Hey, all you people who are expressing...uh..."disenchantment" with
Capricon and Windycon...

Try out the new kids on the block.  They're trying hard, and deserve a
look-see.  We now have TWO new choices starting in '94 - Duckon in the
summer (June/July), and Consanguinity in October.  I'm the SF chair for
Consanguinity, and we're really getting excited about our new venture.  My
organization is The Galactic League, a local shared-universe group, who
decided long ago that one of our ambitions was to run our own convention.
Well, we've shown such growth and promise in the past year that we decided
the time was right.

Our con will be on Columbus Day Weekend (Oct. 7-9) 1994 at the Lisle Hyatt.
Yes, this is the SAME hotel that Duckon will be at in '94, and WAS at in
'93.  The hotel is good, cheap, and friendly.  We had *NO* hotel trouble
with Duckon, and the management is falling over themselves to help
Consanguinity as well.

Duckon is a good general-SF con, truly up-and-coming.  They've shown steady
growth and good service to the fen, and they really care about giving a
good and entertaining convention.  Consanguinity is kind of an
experiment...  the name is a genetics term meaning "the mixing of blood",
and is significant because we're doing parallel SF and Horror tracks.
We're planning on TWO author GOH's, one for SF (Steven Brust has agreed to
be our SF GOH) and one for Horror.  We will double up on GOH's as far as we
can afford to go.  The programming will have parallel SF and Horror panels,
and the film room will alternate between horror and SF (unless someone
lends us another video projector, and we have extra space for a second film
room).  We will have a LIVE Industrial/Gothic band instead of a DJ spinning
records, and a Masquerade Ball with on-the-dance-floor judging so we can
get those last- minute costumes that never seem to make it into traditional
competitions.  Our organization is TOTALLY GEARED to quality and competence
in everything we do, and our "prime directive" (burp) is "Thou Shalt Have
Fun, or Thour Art Doing it Wrong".  We're seriously considering having
Baderbrau in kegs (they supply their own insurance, if their bartender does
the pouring), and will most likely be using fountain soda instead of cans.
We make no bones about it - we're NOT "non-profit" for the simple reason
that the GL is a stock S-corp, and an S-corp can't be non-profit AND have
stock ownership.  We probably won't make a dime in dividends, though - the
con's profit, if any, will be ploughed back into the organization, so we
can publish our twice-annual magazine and put on more cons.

We've been working closely with Duckon since the beginning, helping them
run their masquerades and helping on the Concom, and a League member was
Gopher GOH at Duckon II.  We care about fandom, and are proving it.

I'm not going to slam Capricon and Windycon, though - from professional
courtesy.  We all have our "horror stories" to tell about other cons, and
my people are not exceptions.  We remember "Nazicon" very clearly, as it
was the first con the League attended as an official function.  We used
that con, and the others we've attended in the past 5 years, as learning
experiences so we wouldn't make the same mistakes when it was our turn.  So
far, we're batting 'way over 500 (a bit of a bobble with the hotel, but
it's straightened out - word of warning: if the hotel changes your
representative, jump on them immediately to get the OLD representative to
tell the NEW representative ALL of the promises he or she made! Better, get
those promises in WRITING!  We nearly lost our ballroom to a wedding.  Now,
that would have been a picture...  the wedding next door to the industrial
band...<evil grin>)

Give the new blood a chance.  Try Duckon in July and Consanguinity in
October.

Gavin S. Patton
SF Chair, Consanguinity I
P.O. Box 4951
Naperville, IL 60567-4951
October 7-9, 1994
Lisle Hyatt, Lisle, IL
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Date: 19 Aug 93 16:49:12 GMT
From: dante@shakala.com (Charlie Prael)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Finances (Was: Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
> The end result of this is, for the Worldcons that do buy into the pass-on
> funds idea, the fans get more for their money, since the con has money
> up-front, where it can budget it and spend it effectively, not at con,
> where, by and large, it only turns into profit.
> 
> My feeling is that, returning the money to fandom by passing it on to the
> next worldcon is more cost-effective for fans as a whole than simply
> rebating a small amount to each fan who attended a particular
> convnention.

Jim, Speaking as a participant, one thing many people don't realize is just
how difficult the passalong funds game becomes when the receivers are in a
different country.  I know we're looking at not one but BOTH of our
"destinations" being extra-national Worldcons, which really complicates
our position.  One solution that's been thought up is to donate goods and
services HERE, matching the known passalong agreement.  It relieves the WC
of the known expense, or provides a capital asset they would have otherwise
had to spend money on.  One example is that Conadian will possibly wind up
with our "big" office copier to cover part of our passalong.  Mind you,
they'll also have it 2 years (relative) before we did.  

Charlie Prael
dante@shakala.com 

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

              Administrivia - ConFrancisco Schedule Available,
	      Books - Anderson (3 msgs) & Bradley & Eddings &
                      Ellison & Hoffman (2 msgs) & Hoyle (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Wed, 25 Aug 93 09:28:47 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco Schedule

   For anyone who is planning to go to ConFrancisco next week, a copy of
the schedule along with a list of program participants has been placed in
the SF-Lovers archives at gandalf.rutgers.edu.  The filename is
ConFrancisco.Program (note capitalization) and it's available via anonymous
ftp or the SF-Lovers file server (sf-lovers-ftp@gandalf.rutgers.edu - send
the keyword "help" in the body of the message for help in using the
server.)  Please try to remember that this is the program as it's currently
known and is subject to change.

   Also, while you're wandering through the Dealer's Room, stop by the
NESFA sales table and pick up your very own SF-Lovers t-shirt (1993
edition) with artwork by Hugo-nominated artist Bob Eggleton.  The cost is
$11 including all taxes. (I'm making no profit on this, btw.  It's a lark
to celebrate my 10 years, as of October, as Moderator of SF-Lovers Digest.)

   Since I will be attending the convention myself, there will be no more
Digests published after August 30, 1993 until I return (September 8).
Messages sent to any of the addresses for inclusion in future issues of the
Digest and all administrative requests will be queued until I return.

See you there...

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 19:29:54 GMT
From: Ether.Breather@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Poul Anderson

I am surprised you did not mention the novella "The Queen of Air and
Darkness" - and also the poetic quality of his writing.  IMO TQAD has some
of best descriptions of the alien beauty of another world. I think it won
both the Hugo and Nebula...

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 08:53:29 GMT
From: d-summer@nimr.mrc.ac.uk (D Summerbell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Poul Anderson

>Politics.  This was discussed on this group a while ago.  PA would
>probably like the Churchill quote "A man in his 20's who is not a liberal
>has no heart, a man in his 50's who is not a conservative has no brain"
>(my memory, sorry).  The "Psychotechnic League" and early Flandry stories
>were very pro-government, but he has become more libertarian and
>"conservative" in a sense.  He greatly values order (trade, rule of law,
>personal liberty) over anarchy but admires minimal governments like those
>of the Vikings (he's an SCA member).  He's a lot like Heinlein without the
>pro-military thread - both are pessimistic about contemporary society and
>both profess to believe that women are better than men, though PA's heros
>tend toward two-meter-tall Nordic men.

Interesting to see you put Heinlein and Anderson together.
I think that these two writers best exemplify a strand of US writing
that presents Libertarian politics as if it were self-evidently 
admirable. Anderson never quite plumbed the depths achieved by Heinlein
in say "Farnham's Freehold" but the gentler exposition of the politics
is perhaps more effective as propaganda. Despite his drawbacks van Rijn
is a more admirable character than Farnham.

Speaking of van Rijn did you mean:

>two-meter-tall Nordic men.

or two-meter-circumference Nordic men.

Dennis Summerbell
d-summer@nimr.mrc.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 15:22:04 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Poul Anderson

Thank you - I've been looking for "Brain Wave" for years, but couldn't
remember either the title or the author!  And I'd completely forgotten
"Earthman's Burden" - I don't think I ever saw "Hoka!"...

Note that "A Midsummer Tempest" is in the same series as "Operation Chaos",
as is "Three Hearts and Three Lions" (which you didn't mention).  The
latter concerns a 20th century man moved to a parallel universe where the
forces of Faerie are trying to take over - it includes an explanation of
why the faerie folk are afraid of sunlight and cold iron, and a superb
engineering solution to "How do you defeat a fire-breathing dragon?".  I'm
not going to give away the answers (unless asked very nicely!)...

I'll add my thanks to Dani for these reviews - he obviously has more time
than I do to do them, and very good taste in reading material (well, he
agrees with me anyway!).  ;-)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 23:43:19 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Darkover Anthologies

Laura Holmbeck <holmbeck@cs.weber.edu> wrote:
>Anyone know if MZB is accepting submissions for her Darkover Anthologies
>or her Sword and Sorceress Anthologies?

Here's from Marion's flyer titled "Sword and Sorceress #12 Guidelines."

Dates: I will start reading for #12 on March 1, 1994.  Stories received
before then will be returned unread.... DEADLINE is May 14, 1994.  I do not
read stories received after deadline....

[Lengthy specifications about format and SASEs omitted; you should know
this stuff anyway.]

Length: 1000 - 7000 words....

No simultaneous submissions.... Original stories only; no reprints, no
matter how obscure the original....

I want only well-plotted stories of the kind usually regarded as sword and
sorcery: no science or space fiction, no contemporary or industrial-
society settings.  Stories must have strong female protagonists and avoid
cliches ... (especially unicorns and dragons).... No avant-garde,
"movement" or surrealistic stories.  If I can't figure out what's going on
I assume my readers won't care.  I like stories with a beginning, middle,
and end - preferably in that order.  ...before submitting, read the
previous volumes to find out where my readers and I are coming from.

Rates: I buy first anthology rights, 2-6 cents a word as an advance against
royalties.  If the book outsells its advance or sells overseas, I pay a pro
rata share of royalties...

Send manuscripts to:
   Mrs. Marion Z. Bradley, Editor
   Sword and Sorceress
   Box 72
   Berkeley CA 94701

As to Darkover anthologies, when the next one will open is anybody's guess.
Some of the pertinent facts include:

*   There was a legal f***-up with a greedy fan a couple of years ago;
    the lawyers are still picking up the pieces; in future the Darkover
    anthologies will be open by invitation only and submitters will have
    to sign a release.

*   Marion's agent died recently and most of the agents have left his
    organization.  The agent's widow, however, who inherited the shell
    of the agency, has a contract with Marion and won't release her, so
    at the moment Marion is doing no _writing_ at all.

*   Future Darkover anthologies are going to be edited by Misty Lackey
    anyway.

Mix and match!  How do you think it will turn out?  I don't know and I
don't think Marion and her staff are sure either.

Dorothy J. Heydt
UC Berkeley
cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
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Date: 25 Aug 93 03:35:24 GMT
From: gt3617a@eecom.gatech.edu (Jon Patrick Grizzle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Eddings Belgariad, Mallorean, etc

A number of years ago I remember reading an interview with David Eddings in
one of the fan magazines.  _Gaurdians of the West_ had just been published
and Mr. Eddings detailed what books he would write and publish next.  He
talked about the Belgariad and his now upcoming Mallorean.  And here is the
problem he said the Mallorean would consist of 5 books (which it did) and
that he would also write two more books following the Mallorean that would
continue the story or history in some manner.  But of course he got
sidetracked a little with the Elenium, and then followed the Elenium with
another long involved historic story.

I was wondering if anyone remembers that article and what exactly Mr.
Eddings said.  I was also wondering if anyone knows what Mr. Eddings will
do now, besides finish the present Sparhawk trilogy.

Thanks in advance.  Please facts and not mere opinions.

Jon Grizzle
gt3617a@eecom.gatech.edu
gt3617a@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 02:32:24 GMT
From: sebree@ondine.eng.sun.com (Michael Sebree)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mefisto in Onyx

mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
[ text deleted]
>However, I liked "Mefisto in Onyx", a lot.  I probably would have thrown
>this Omni out, unread, with the others, except I heard Ellison read part
>of this story at BayCon, and was impressed enough that I had planned to
>look up a copy of this issue of Omni at the library, before I found the
>thing on my doorstep.

I'm curious about this story, if anyone knows anything about its
background. Back in '72, Ellison mentioned that he and Ed Bryant were
collaborating on a story with this title (although at the time, Ellison
spelled it "Mephisto," which I have always regarded as the more-or-less
standard spelling for the name).

Is this the same story (with or without Ed Bryant's help), or did Ellison
recycle the title?

Michael Sebree
michael.sebree@ondine.Eng.Sun.COM

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 01:21:33 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE THREAD THAT BINDS THE BONES by Nina Kiriki Hoffman

          THE THREAD THAT BINDS THE BONES by Nina Kiriki Hoffman
                     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   I rarely read fantasy, but I have liked Nina Kiriki Hoffman's short
fiction in PULPHOUSE, WEIRD TALES, and elsewhere, so I picked up this book.
the cover makes it look like a drawing room comedy with ghosts cavorting
about.  It isn't.  It's a rather dark tale of enchantment and slavery and
power and twisted emotions and mis-used talents.

   Tom Renfield has always had special powers but tried to deny them.
Laura Bolte comes from a family that revels in their powers, but she has
rejected them until a return to her home triggers events that will force
both her and Tom to use their powers to take sides in the coming fight.

   THE THREAD THAT BINDS THE BONES is reminiscent of those witchcraft
movies that some studios such as Hammer Films used to make (THE DEVIL'S
BRIDE comes to mind).  It's not about witchcraft or devil worship, but
there is some of the same feel of strange powers and hidden secrets and
dangers.  The beginning also brought to mind THE TWILIGHT ZONE, with its
outwardly normal town that a bit at a time starts seeming strange.  Hoffman
has always seemed to specialize in the dark side of the human soul, and she
puts this talent to good use here.  Unless you have a complete aversion to
fantasy, you may want to give THE THREAD THAT BINDS THE BONES a try.

Title:      The Thread That Binds the Bones
Author:     Nina Kiriki Hoffman
City:       New York
Date:       May 1993
Publisher:  AvoNova
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99.
Order Info: ISBN 0-380-77253-1
Pages:      311pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 25 Aug 93 03:42:36 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE THREAD THAT BINDS THE BONES by Nina Kiriki Hoffman

Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com:
>The cover makes it look like a drawing room comedy with ghosts cavorting
>about.  It isn't.

Yes, I saw the cover and gave it a miss until someone I trusted suggested
that the cover was misleading, and that the book was worth reading.  She
was correct on both counts.

>Tom Renfield has always had special powers but tried to deny them.

Too special, really.  The main weakness of the book is that he is so
powerful that he can just walk into the situation and change anything he
doesn't care for.  Even the character defects of someone who's devoted his
life to getting his own way are swept aside within hours.

But it's a charming book and an odd mixture of dark fantasy and light
romance and a fun read.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 03:45:37 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Fred Hoyle

		       Belated Reviews:  Fred Hoyle

Fred Hoyle is better known as an astronomer and cosmologist than as a
writer of science fiction.  On the other hand, his science fiction likely
has more adherents today than his cosmology.  Fair enough, it's more fun to
read.  Not surprisingly, the plot devices that drive his stories generally
turn out to have an interstellar origin.  Aside from that, they tend to be
softer sf than you'd perhaps expect.  Most of Hoyle's sf was written in the
fifties and early sixties.

"Ossian's Ride" (***+) is placed in an Ireland of the future.  (The cover
of my copy says "Excitement, suspense and sudden death - in 1970".)  For
several years Ireland has been pulling inexplicably further and further
ahead of the rest of the world, technologically, and the rest of the world,
including British Intelligence, would like to know how.  Since regular
spies have been consistently unsuccessful (the lucky ones, anyhow), they
persuade a young scientist to visit Ireland and try his luck.  Most of the
rest of the book has more to do with spies shooting at each other (and at
him) than with the scientific mystery, but it's written in a way more
likely to appeal to readers of science fiction than to readers of spy
novels.

(I have a soft spot for this novel because I needed a good quote on
software complexity for my thesis, and here was a 1950s reference stating
that a program's difficulty was proportional to the square of the number of
cards in the deck.  So now, when I analyze a system, I ask the programmers
how many cards it contains. :)

"The Black Cloud" (***) is a cloud of astronomical proportions which enters
the solar system and, impossibly, stops.  What with its gravitational
effects and its blockage of the sunlight, it does the Earth no good
whatsoever.  Before too large a fraction of the world's population dies,
however, one scientist leads a successful attempt to *communicate* with
that cloud which turns out to be an intelligent entity.  The most urgent
question which arises is whether the cloud can be talked into basking
around some other star.  The one with longer-term implications is whether
it can be persuaded to do some teaching before it leaves.

"A For Andromeda" (***) was coauthored with John Elliot, a television
writer.  (I'm not sure about this, but I think "A For Andromeda" started
life out as a telefilm script.)  It has a premise which other writers have
borrowed since: A new radio-telescope picks up what has to be a message
coming (for a long time, obviously) from the direction of Andromeda.  When
the message is finally decoded (it was designed to be decodable) it turns
out to include a very complex computer program, the design information
needed to run the program, and data.  Naturally the computer is built and
the program is run.  It then provides the researchers with instructions for
creating a human being to serve as its interface.

All three of these books share a common theme of perilous *information*
coming from space, and carrying a considerable potential for good.  In "A
For Andromeda", the potential for good is well hidden, as the novel follows
the well-beaten track of scientists trying to pull the plug on their
cybernetic Frankenstein before it's too late.  In a sequel to this book,
"Andromeda Breakthrough" (**), the purposes of that computer turn out to
have been better than those scientists understood.  (The cover of my copy
says "Science Fiction at its Fantastic Best", but it exaggerates.)

Hoyle's also written other books, which I'd rate as relatively weak.
(There's no 'relatively' in the case of "Fifth Planet", coauthored with
Geoffrey Hoyle.)  For that matter, none of his books read as well today as
they did, but the best of them should appeal to readers who enjoy hard sf
with squishy centers.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 10:59:49 GMT
From: tgg@hplb.hpl.hp.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Fred Hoyle

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
>"A For Andromeda" (***) was coauthored with John Elliot, a television
>writer.  (I'm not sure about this, but I think "A For Andromeda" started
>life out as a telefilm script.)

Yes. A certain Julie Christie was in the title role, in her first screen
appearance. The programme has been lost.

>... but the best of them should appeal to readers who enjoy hard sf with
>squishy centers.

Nicely put!

Tom Gardner
Hewlett Packard Laboratories
Filton Rd, 
Stoke Gifford, Bristol, Avon, BS12 6QZ, England
tgg@hplb.hpl.hp.com
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Today's Topics:

		  Books - Banks (7 msgs) & Niven (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 03:50:34 GMT
From: rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

larso@wmute.trillium.se (Lars Olofsson) writes:

SPOILERS!

>I was extremly disappointed by the ending. All this running around
>searching for the Lazy Gun, and then it isn't put to much use, and left in
>a ruin. It didn't even use any fancy 'magic' when it was used.

Now hold on.  Even though I'm disappointed with AADB, this isn't true.
Notice all those nukes going off everywhere after Sharrow tells the gun
"destroy everything"?  Of course, that sort of evaporates in the rush to
get to the ending.

And why *is* it that the Lazy Gun "is" Sharrow, anyway?  (Mumbo-jumbo about
how both are "the last of the eight" aside.)

>Quite unsympathetic protagonist too. She sacrificed all her friends (and a
>hundred others) just so that she would live.

Roger that.  You see things through her eyes, but she doesn't seem to
really *experience* much.  Like, for instance, the fact that a nuclear
mini-Armageddon (if you will) is happening just over the horizon by the
end.

>But it did give me some good laughs once in a while, and as someone said,
>it saved the book.

I actually don't think it's that bad a book, just not up to Banks' usual.
It certainly has many redeeming qualities - if nothing else, the setting
and the fantastic proliferation of social and economic systems on Golter,
and the sense of history compounded by the tragic isolation of the system,
made for interesting reading.

BTW, whoever asked, if you want my recommendation for a Banks book, try
_The Bridge_.

(Still looking for _The Crow Road_.)

Rod Johnson
rcj@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 14:29:46 GMT
From: t88_lars_e@maja.teknikum.uu.se (Pelle Hillberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

larso@wmute.trillium.se (Lars Olofsson) wrote:
> SPOILER WARNINGS. 
>
> I was extremly disappointed by the ending. All this running around
> searching for the Lazy Gun, and then it isn't put to much use, and left
> in a ruin.  It didn't even use any fancy 'magic' when it was used.

It didn't? It sure complied with Sharrow's wish to "destroy everything",
having her cousin in a "dead man's switch" to explosives (whatever) in
everything he owned, which was quite much.

> The entire book was the kind of death-dance that Consider Phlebas was,
> but with the difference that there were more subplots in AADB, and not
> for the better either.

The only quarrel I have with that is the senseless way in which Banks
sacrifices his protagonists. But he does that in every book, so it isn't
too disappointing.

> But it did give me some good laughs once in a while, and as someone said,
> it saved the book.

Yup, the death of the Senseless King was quite humorous.

> Anyone want to make a deep analysis of what Banks wanted to say with this
> book?

Not me. I see it as light reading,  or space opera, if you will...

Pelle Hillberg
Uppsala, Sweden

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 15:15:44 GMT
From: larso@wmute.trillium.se (Lars Olofsson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

rcj@engin.umich.edu (Rod Johnson) writes:
>larso@wmute.trillium.se (Lars Olofsson) writes:
>SPOILERS!
>
>>I was extremly disappointed by the ending. All this running around
>>searching for the Lazy Gun, and then it isn't put to much use, and left
>>in a ruin. It didn't even use any fancy 'magic' when it was used.
>
>Now hold on.  Even though I'm disappointed with AADB, this isn't true.
>Notice all those nukes going off everywhere after Sharrow tells the gun
>"destroy everything"?  Of course, that sort of evaporates in the rush to
>get to the ending.

Wasn't that when all things linked to her cousin exploded at his death ?  I
might have forgotten about it, since it was 'in the dark background' so to
speak.

>And why *is* it that the Lazy Gun "is" Sharrow, anyway?  (Mumbo-jumbo
>about how both are "the last of the eight" aside.)

And perhaps her 'Lazy Gun' dreams isn't dreams after all. Maybe the gun is
telpathic ?

>>Quite unsympathetic protagonist too. She sacrificed all her friends (and
>>a hundred others) just so that she would live.
>
>Roger that.  You see things through her eyes, but she doesn't seem to
>really *experience* much.  Like, for instance, the fact that a nuclear
>mini-Armageddon (if you will) is happening just over the horizon by the
>end.

Well she survived, and that seems to be all she cares about.

>>But it did give me some good laughs once in a while, and as someone said,
>>it saved the book.
>
>I actually don't think it's that bad a book, just not up to Banks' usual.
>It certainly has many redeeming qualities - if nothing else, the setting
>and the fantastic proliferation of social and economic systems on Golter,
>and the sense of history compounded by the tragic isolation of the system,
>made for interesting reading.

Yeah, it wasn't that bad, really, but compared to his other works (SF).
And it was too reminiscent of Consider Phlebas. Basically the same plot, if
you break it down. Search for this artifact. The serachers die one after
the other. An android is introduced halfway. (In Consider Phlebas it was
that maintenance drone instead (Umaha-Closp or something.))  Horza had this
personality problem, and Sharrow had the same thing, but with the Gun
instead.

I've not been able to get my hold on any of his 'mainstream' works here in
Sweden (yet), so I can't judge them. But from what I've read here they seem
to be interesting too.

Lars Olofsson
Gothenburg, Sweden

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 04:12:56 GMT
From: kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

larso@wmute.trillium.se (Lars Olofsson) writes:
> Quite unsympathetic protagonist too. She sacrificed all her friends (and
> a hu others) just so that she would live. And the conflict with the Huhsz
> isn't resolved either. As you said; It seems like Banks got tired of it
> all bye the and left it unfinished.

Once again, SPOILER warning

The way I saw it, despite what Sharrow's intentions were, the only thing
she was ever capable of accomplishing was destruction.  Hence all the
little statements about Sharrow and the Lazy Gun being the same, and both
being the last of the eight, etc.  Both, no matter how they were used or
what the controlling intentions were, really just left a wake of
destruction.

If I remember correctly, the only main 'characters' that were left standing
(so to speak) at the end of the book were Sharrow and the Lazy Gun which
seems appropo.

In a way this fact (whether she could've controlled it or not) made Sharrow
pretty sympathetic (to me at least).

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 04:27:46 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

rcj@engin.umich.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
> SPOILERS!

> And why *is* it that the Lazy Gun "is" Sharrow, anyway?  (Mumbo-jumbo
> about how both are "the last of the eight" aside.)

Who says that it is?  That was just Sharrow's dream, after all.  I can
easily see why someone in her position, with her history, might have a
dream like that.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 11:55:01 GMT
From: charless@sco.com (charless)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

rcj@engin.umich.edu (Rod Johnson) writes:
>I actually don't think it's that bad a book, just not up to Banks' usual.
>It certainly has many redeeming qualities - if nothing else, the setting
>and the fantastic proliferation of social and economic systems on Golter,
>and the sense of history compounded by the tragic isolation of the system,
>made for interesting reading.

Sorry, don't agree. Just reviewed Against a Dark Background for Nexus. I
think it's a curate's egg. Bits are good, but lots of it are stinky-rotten
and the background's responsible for a lot of that. The space operatic
trappings of the Culture background doesn't translate into the run-down
claustrophobia of Golter. In AADB the background defaults to
1980's-UK-standard wherever Banks can't be bothered to think of some whacky
new eyeball kick. Take, for example, descriptions of clothing, transport,
environment, cities, ... wherever he lost interest he used contemporary
trappings or bits of gash Central Casing properties from the old SF cliche
repository.

I initially expected AaDB to be the big Banks SF breakthrough, where he
transcends the self-imposed limits of the Culture universe and does
something stunningly good (say, as good within the SF oevre as The Crow
Road or The Bridge are within mainstream). But he didn't deliver, this
time; all we got was some stunning set-pieces, heavy irony, a plot that
read like a Mick Farren novel (only more simplistic), and a startling lack
of character development and insight. AaDB is close to being his worst
novel, although his worst is better-than-average by genre standards. I
still believe he _will_ deliver the greatest SF novel of the 90's sometime
soon, but this is definitely Not The One To Read.

ObRumour: I heard that this was the first SF novel of his to see print that
wasn't a re-write of something he'd first messed with during his teens.

Charlie Stross
charless@scol.sco.com
charlie@antipope.demon.co.uk 

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 22:54:10 GMT
From: donn@bsdi.com (Donn Seeley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: chronology of writing for Iain Banks's novels

[Since there seems to be some renewed interest in Iain Banks and some
confusion about the order in which he wrote his novels, I've dredged up an
old posting of mine which summarizes some comments that Banks made in an
interview that appeared in Mark Ziesing's now defunct JOURNAL WIRED.
Enjoy...  - Donn]

  From: donn@albion.utah.edu (Donn Seeley)
  Subject: the novels of Iain Banks
  Date: Thu, 4 Jan 90 07:41:03 GMT

A number of months ago, there was a plea in sf-lovers for a list of the
novels of Iain Banks.  This plea was mostly answered, I think, but just
recently I read an interview with Banks in JOURNAL WIRED and in that
interview Banks sets out a complete list of his published AND unpublished
novels...  The interview (from May 1989) is fun and informative and you
ought to track it down if you have an interest in Banks.  Just in case you
haven't ordered a copy of JOURNAL WIRED from Mark Ziesing or your favorite
SF bookstore, I've typed up a summary of Banks's novels based on his
enumeration of his works in the interview.  The titles in this list should
be in order by date of writing (NOT publication).  Quotes from Banks derive
from the interview.

THE HUNGARIAN LIFT JET.  Written in 1970, unpublished.  '[A] spy story,
absolutely full of sex and violence, neither of which I'd had any
experience with at the time [laughter].'

TTR.  Written in 1972, unpublished.  'Just gigantic. ...  It had a cast of
thousands and was very silly.'  Quasi-SF in the mold of CATCH-22 and STAND
ON ZANZIBAR.

THE USE OF WEAPONS.  Written in 1974 or 1975, unpublished in its original
version; apparently rewritten in the summer of 1989 for publication.  SF;
the first novel of the Culture.  Like the later novels THE PLAYER OF GAMES
and CONSIDER PHLEBAS, it apparently concerns a misfit or outsider in the
interstellar utopian anarchy of the Culture.

AGAINST A DARK BACKGROUND.  Written after WEAPONS; unpublished.  SF but not
connected to the Culture stories.

THE PLAYER OF GAMES.  Written three years after BACKGROUND, published in
1988 after a bit of rewriting.  The second Culture novel.  A story about
the nature of competition and cooperation that takes place on a planet
where society is built around an incredibly complex game.  Fun, although
the politics is a bit heavy-handed.

THE STATE OF THE ART.  Written in 1979, published in 1989 after some
polishing.  A novella about Earth and the Culture published as a book.  A
Culture starship discovers Earth and members of the crew have different
reactions to our own culture circa 1977.  How does a utopia like the
Culture react to an ugly mess like Earth?  Some interesting insights into
the Culture but the story doesn't stand by itself.

THE WASP FACTORY.  Banks's sixth novel, first one published, in 1984.  The
first book 'that I did a second draft on.'  As for content - to quote the
author, 'Well, you can call THE WASP FACTORY a lot of things, but MEDIOCRE
it AIN'T.'  If you had to classify it, I suppose you could call it
'psychological horror'.  FACTORY made a big stir in the UK when it came out
- - some people found it pretty shocking.  It's great fun even when it's
being egregiously nasty...  Highly recommended.

CONSIDER PHLEBAS.  Written after FACTORY; published in 1987, making it the
first published Culture novel.  A big and gaudy novel, written as a kind of
send-up of or tribute to classic space opera.  As space opera, it kicks ass
plus it's wonderfully funny.  Says Mr Banks: 'CONSIDER PHLEBAS would make a
f***ing BRILLIANT film...'  It would, too.

WALKING ON GLASS.  Written after PHLEBAS; published in 1985.  Very complex
novel about the different ways people experience reality.  Reminds me of
Phil Dick and Christopher Priest.  Hey, and it's funny too.  I read this
first and I still think it's great, but David Hartwell didn't like it and
you might not either.  De gustibus.

O.  Written after GLASS; unpublished.  'It wasn't very good...'

THE BRIDGE.  Written after O; published in 1986.  Very strange fantasy
about a man who finds himself in a world where civilization is built on an
infinite bridge over an infinite sea.  It contains some bits from the
unpublished novel O.  The editor had Banks cut some 40,000 words from the
novel; Banks mentions the idea of publishing an unabridged BRIDGE someday.
However, he says: 'I'm certainly very happy with the way it IS' - the book
is still very effective.  I liked it a lot.

ESPEDAIR STREET.  Written after BRIDGE; published in 1987.  A novel about
the career of a rock musician from Scotland who makes it big but falls from
grace.  I liked it but I wasn't overwhelmed; it's a nice character study
with many details from the music business.

CANAL DREAMS.  Written after the rewrite of GAMES; published 1989.  A short
novel that combines a character study of a classical musician with
nail-biting suspense.  The musician is a woman cello player from Japan, so
it's more exotic than it might sound.  I rather liked it.

Forthcoming: The rewritten WEAPONS for 1989; a new non-SF book for 1990
('something more like THE BRIDGE, that complicated and intricate [but] a
bit bigger, beefier, as it were, the size of PHLEBAS perhaps'); the rewrite
of BACKGROUND for 1991.

Looking forward to more Banks books,

Donn Seeley
University of Utah
CS Dept
donn@cs.utah.edu
utah-cs!donn

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 21:23:00 GMT
From: jgreen@trumpet.calpoly.edu (Innocent Bystander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

myong@flute.calpoly.edu () Pontificated: 
>As I recall (might be wrong - it's been quite a while), the Draco tavern
>was located on the moon by a spaceport.

Nope.  Draco tavern is definitely located on Earth.  This is pretty clearly
implied by a 1985 Draco Tavern story about the "folk" who invite the
bartender to dinner (Kill your own).

James T. Green
jgreen@trumpet.calpoly.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 04:21:49 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Universes

Dave Schaumann (dave@CS.Arizona.EDU) wrote:
>jgreen@trumpet.calpoly.edu wrote:
>>Nope.  Draco tavern is definitely located on Earth.  This is pretty
>>clearly implied by a 1985 Draco Tavern story about the "folk" who invite
>>the bartender to dinner (Kill your own).
>
>Hmm... I was under the impression the Draco tavern was on the moon as
>well.  I'll have to go look at them to see one way or the other.

Well, I've gone back and re-read the Draco tavern stories collected in
_Convergent Series_.  The first one, "The Schumann Computer", states that
the Draco Tavern is "at Mount Forel Spaceport".

In my limited knowlege of geography, I am not aware of a "Mount Forel".
Anyone know of one?

Anyway, in "Cruel and Unusual", it is implied that 1) the Mount Forel
Spaceport is not in vacuum, and 2) it is possible to travel by airplane
from the spaceport to New York City.  (Perhaps Mount Forel is in the
Appalachians?).  At any rate, unless Niven does some serious retconning, it
looks like the Draco Tavern is indeed on Earth.

I have no idea why I thought it was on the moon (except, perhaps, that it
would be more logical (IMHO) to put a major space-port on the moon because
of the smaller gravity well), although there are few clues in the stories
to dissuade one of such an opinion...

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 25 Aug 93 15:02:29 GMT
From: kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Steven Boyett, *Architect of Sleep* (long)

I ran across this on another newsgroup; am cross-posting it here (and
hoping fervently that someone else hasn't already done so and I just missed
it!):

Kathryn Roth Whitworth

begin inclusion:

   From: sea@umcc.umcc.umich.edu (Steve Arlow)
   Subject: The Archetype of Slop
   Date: 20 Aug 1993 02:20:36 -0400

   What follows is Steven Boyett's explanation of what happened to the rest
   of _The Architect of Sleep_.  It's tragic, really.  Even though the rest
   of the story remains unpublished, _Architect'_ is a fascinating book,
   and Boyett is a damned good author.  Woven into the story are insights
   about linguistics and culturally-determined worldviews.  Just when you
   think you understand the world Boyett protrays through the eyes of his
   characters, you find out how subjective the view of the protagonists
   really is...

			   THE ARCHETYPE OF SLOP
			    A dubious adventure
 
   I must have about 100 pieces of mail by now from readers of The
Architect of Sleep, most asking essentially the same question: _Where's the
rest of the damned thing?_ A good question, that.  I could answer that the
next installment, The Geography of Dreams, is stacked in a typing box
tucked in a desk drawer not a foot away from where I'm typing this, but
that doesn't do you much good, does it?
 
   This little newsletter/flyer/whatever is meant to tell you a little of
the publication history of Architect, what became of Geography, and what
the heck is going on with the remainder of what has become a literary
albatross around this writer's neck.
 
   Somewhere around late 1983-early '84, I was living in Gainesville,
Florida.  Ariel had just been published and I was under lots of
self-induced pressure to write another book.  I sat down to outline a
novel.  A quick book, three hundred pages of action adventure, get money,
keep my name in front of the readership, that sort of thing.  I started
with nothing more than the Disney-esque image of a young man walking beside
a canal with an upright, talking raccoon.  I had written a title, _The
Architect of Sleep. The Geometry of Dreams_, on a sheet I keep for titles
that pop into my head.  Essentially I tried to figure out what that image
meant in relation to _that_ title.  The outline came out at 36 pages -
pretty long.
 
   I began writing.  Around 75 pages into the book, I realized it weren't
gonna be no quick action-adventure thing.  I was setting up an intricate,
dense situation, and was beginning to establish a level of detail I very
much wanted not only to maintain but to increase.  So the novel mushroomed:
the story, I realized, would take 400,000 to 500,000 words to tell.
 
   That's a _long_ book.
 
   There are several reasons (at least in science fiction) not to write a
book that long.  All of them are economic.  I was working at the time, and
a royalty check on Ariel would not be arriving for at least another year.
To write a novel of half a million words would mean not _selling_ a novel
for a long time.  Which meant I'd have to keep working.  Which meant it'd
take still _longer_ to write.  I decided to split the story into volumes -
chapters, if you will.  By no means did I consider any one volume complete
or self sufficient; my hope was that each of the (then) 3 novels would be
published at regular intervals - no more than 12 months apart - to maintain
the readership.
 
   So this answers an often-asked question: No, Berkley did not unfairly
decide to chop a manuscript at some arbitrary point.  The decision was mine
and mine alone.
 
   However:
 
   This compromise - and compromise it was, I assure you - was decided on
with the understanding that the 1st volume would carry some sort of _Caveat
lector_ warning that there were more books to follow.  When published,
_Architect_ carried no such caveat, of course, and guess who took the flak?
It's sort of like blaming your waitress if your food is bad.
 
   Though I had complaints about what I considered to be a
misrepresentation in the marketing of the book, ultimately I figured it
wouldn't matter: the rest of the volumes were forthcoming, no big deal;
shut up and write, Steve.
 
   Har-dee-har-har.
 
   Berkley and I had a few go-arounds about _Architect_.  The first
involved the novel's ending.  Melissa Singer was the novel's original
editor.  She moved on to Tor Books, but finished working with me during her
initial days there.  She was being pressured to have me "complete" the
first volume, to provide resolutions and a nice sewn-up feel.  I felt this
was impossible: the 1st volume was mostly foundation-laying; what's to wrap
up?  I re-wrote the ending to accommodate her somewhat anyway, because
Melissa is a good editor: in its present state, The Architect of Sleep
_does_ lead up to a climax, a plot complication, and a bit of denouement.
But it's a cliff hanger, no doubt. Beth Fleischer, who took over as
_Architect's_ editor for the final stages, applied still more pressure.
Her position was awkward: she came in on the latter stages of an editorial
process, when things might have taken a different direction had she been
involved from the beginning. Still, pressure was applied to resolve things
at the end of the 1st book, and again I was forced to remind them that they
were publishing the first installment of what was essentially one long
novel, in much the sace manner that the Tolkien trilogy was broken up in
paperback.
 
   From the beginning, then, there was a fundamental difference in the way
_Architect_ was viewed.  The publisher wanted separate, self-contained
stories.  I never represented the novel (or any of the ensuing volumes) as
such, yet they stubbornly persisted in regarding them this way.
 
   Well.  We fought about the cover, which I think is a great piece of art
yet an inappropriate and misleading cover.  I lost.
 
   In March 1986 I submitted an outline and the 1st 120 pages of the next
installment, The _Geography of Dreams_.  The contract for _Architect_ had
been dated Hallowe'en 1984; _Geography_'s was dated April Fools' Day, 1986.
Portent-believers, take note.
 
   Immediately there were problems.  Berkley hedged in its commitment to
gradually escalate what they were paying for each successive volume; they
were nervous about how _Architect_ was going to sell.  Truth to tell, that
nervousness was justified: the book's subject matter made it extremely
difficult to market; no matter how meticulously researched, a one-paragraph
synopsis of the story cannot help but make a sales rep clutch his stomach
and fall to the ground laughing.  I mean, jesus - intelligent _raccoons_?
Still, Berkley suffered from situational amnesia (a common publishing
malady) regarding the payments previously discussed.  Contracts signed, I
went to work.
 
   In June 1986, _Architect_ was published.  Critical reviews were
surprisingly uniform and entirely favorable, save for one aspect: every
single reviewer mentioned how annoyed s/he was, not that the book didn't
end, but that there was no _warning_ that it didn't.  I will admit that
there were a few I Told You So's bandied about.  Meanwhile...
 
   Work on _Geography_ continued.  It was even more difficult than the
previous novel: I researched even more thoroughly, and the book was
exploring interesting pathways, and carrying quite an entourage - 13 major
characters, at last count.  I was trying to make it obvious that the point
of the novel was not getting _to_ the destination (though of course I
wanted drama when finally I did), but the things seen along the way.  I was
not just "world building" to provide a backdrop; the backdrop was the thing
itself.  Simultaneously, the mechanics of the story I was telling required
that I slowly increase the focus on the Stripes, the warrior-caste
raccoons.  Every scene in _Geography_ told something about how these people
live.  Every ostensibly "sideline" story illuminated some facet of the
culture.  The characters were growing dimensional, complex.  They had
histories, aspirations, fatal flaws.
 
   I had to go back to work to support the writing of the novel.  Further
complicating the mess was my realization that I could not contain the books
to three volumes.  Actually, I could have but, Berkley was pressuring me to
turn in books at 70,000 words, 80,000 at the very outside.  _Architect_ was
proposed as a 125,000-word book; _Geography_ the same.  Suddenly I was
being told to restructure the volumes to be a full 45,000 words shorter
than originally intended.  The reason for this, again, was economics: the
profit margin is higher on an 80,000-word novel at $2.95 than on a
125,000-word book at $3.50 (a price Berkley refused to consider at the
time, which meant that they would have lost money at a $2.95 price.  They
refused to simply raise the price of longer books to $3.50, despite the
fact that every major publisher had done this; their attitude seemed to be
that people buy books the way they buy laundry detergent: whatever's
cheapest.  No one _I_ know says, "Oh, I think I'll get the Boyett
book - it's 55 cents less than the Bova!")
 
   Well, I told 'em at the outset that there was no way I could hold the
book to that short a length.  My agent was on my ass because I had signed a
contract for a book "of approximately 70,000-80,000 words."  The outline
read "a novel of approximately 100,000 words," but too bad: the outline
weren't no legal document, bub.
 
   Well.  In November '86 I turned in the first 300 pages to Beth Fleischer
because I was again being pressured: Berkley was getting nervous about
deadlines (they wanted to be sure there really was a book being written),
and nervous about the story as well: they were afraid it wouldn't be
"complete."
 
   Any "bridge" book in a larger work suffers from a feeling of sagging.
The poor thing: it is incomplete at either end.  Well, Berkley wanted none
of this.  They wanted _resolution_.  That word again.  We had long talks
about the book's direction.  I finished it with Beth's comments in mind.
Not only did I finish it, I wrote the first 100 pages of the next one.  By
this time I realized that, at the lengths into which I was being squeezed,
the _Architect_ books were going to run to five volumes.  Everybody was
getting annoyed, claiming that I was dragging the series out, that I was
padding, that I was suffering from word-processoritis, Tolkienitis, James
Clavellitis, sequelitis, and every other "itis" you can think of.  This
despite the fact that, in 1983, I knew how and where the whole mess o'
words should end.
 
   So: I turned the "finished" manuscript in.
 
   The scream in New York could be heard from my home in Los Angeles.
 
   It wasn't complete.  It was too long.  There wasn't enough plot.  There
was too much detail (!).  It wasn't at all what they expected.  My editor
and I had a phone conversation that left icicles on my receiver.  Here are
highlights: "There isn't enough plot."  What do you mean, there isn't
enough plot?  "There aren't enough _events_." (William of Austria to
Mozart: _Too many notes_.)  What do you mean by 'events'?  "There isn't
enough action."  (Bingo: _Gee, Mr. Melvil1e, we'd really like it if you cut
out this boring whaling-industry stuff and get back to those guys and that
whale_.)  But this isn't an action book.  It was never conceived or
proposed as such.  "Well, this isn't the book I tbought I was buying."  But
you got 300 pages of it last November.  Hello?  Hello?  Operator...?
 
   I call my agent.  He says relax, we'll talk to them and find out
precisely what they want before we get too excited.  He does, they do.
 
   What they want is for me to take the last fourth of _Geography_, move it
to the front of the book, then write the next three-fourths of the next
book (which was to be a pirate novel called _The Navigators of Fortune_) as
the remaihder of _this_ one, and I can put the details of that
three-fourths we chucked into some later volume (meaning, of course, that
I'd have to fight them about it then, too).
 
   Well, friends, I'd had just about enougb.  "If you want an
action-adventure book," I said, "buy another Robert Asprin novel. That's
not what I'm doing here."
 
   So I bought the book back.  It's right here, as I said, about a foot
away from me.  It ain't coming out from Berkley, which is just as well.
Because if it had, I'd just have to go around with them each and every
volume, and, folks, it just weren't worth it no more.
 
   So here's the Status quo: _Geography_ belongs to me.  Architect is still
tied up at Berkley because technically it is still in print.  I can't take
the "series" (a word I don't like to use in connection with this
multi-volume novel) to another publisher because they have every right to
expect to reprint the first novel as part of the "launching" procedure for
the remainder, and they can't 'cuz Berkley still has it. And I absolutely
refuse, these days, to sell a book before the whole thing's written,
because when you do that a publisher has the ability to say that what you
turn in isn't what they expected, sorry to have wasted your time, bub.  And
_Architect_ is a _long_ book: science fiction's answer to _Shogun_.  And
because I went back to work and would have had no foreseeable fiction novel
income while writing of the remainder of the book (which would be a very
thick manuscript indeed), it could easily take 6 or 7 years to finish.
 
   I gotta tell you, I do not relish the notion of spending another 6 or 7
years with intelligent raccoons.  Ouite simply, I have other, more varied
things to do.
 
   So: as it stands, the _Architect_ books are in limbo.  For those
curious, the tentative volumes were to be: The Architect of Sleep; The
Geography of Dreams; The Navigators of Fortune; The Corridors of Memory;
and The Gravity of Night.  I would dearly love to finish them - do you
think I invested years of my life because I _wanted_ to abandon them? But,
not under present circumstances.  Quite bluntly, you have Berkley Books to
thank for this, and I suggest that those of you who've written me to
complain may wish to direct further comments, suggestions, and criticisms
their way.  (The Berkley Publishing Group, 200 Madison Ave., New York, NY
10016; Susan Allison is head of the SF line.)  I did my best, friends. But
sometimes you have to feed your kid poison to keep the Nazis from taking
it.  My books are my kids, and I am responsible for every word in them. At
least I sleep well at night knowing that I am committed to whatever vision
with which I approach my work.
 
   Meantime, the world is a blank canvas upon which to paint.  I have taken
leave of science fiction because I am fed up with its status as literary
ghetto (_not_, I hasten to add, as invalid literature) in the minds of
readers and publishers alike.  For much of 1987 I returned to my first
love, the short story.  Currently I'm working on a novel entitled Screams
in the Wreckage.  It ain't SF, but it's still kind of weird, and it's me
all the way.  I have a bunch of other stuff to write when that's finished.
It's my sincere hope that, if you have read me and liked me, you'll read
them and like them, too.
 
   Many thanks for your patience and support.
 
   Steve Boyett
 
   January 28, 1988

end inclusion
 
Note the date on the flyer above: I suspect that it's a bit late at this
point to write letters of protest to Berkeley Books.  While _Architect'_ is
now out of print, the whole thing is "still in limbo" according to the
author.  If you're watching the shelves for "Screams in the Wreckage" (as I
am), the current title is "The Empire of Lights" and it has not yet been
pulished.

Boyett has also co-authored a rather furry-sounding novel called _The
Gnole_ with Alan Aldridge.  It was published in 20 countries, but not the
USA, and I've yet to order a copy from overseas...

Steve Arlow
Yorick Software Inc.
39336 Polo Club Dr. #103
Farmington Hills, MI  48335-5634
sea@ais.org

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 19:49:52 GMT
From: dash@sulu.orl.mmc.com (Dash Wendrzyk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steven Boyett, *Architect of Sleep* (long)

kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn) writes:
[Comments, Boyett's letter, Comments]

Thanks ever so much for this post.  I've been looking in Bookstores for the
sequel to _Architect_ since it was published.  I'll tell you, it is still
one of my favorite novels.  _Ariel_ was also a very fine effort.

Personally, I would have paid however much the buttheads at Berkley would
have wanted to charge, for as many novels as Mr. Boyett was willing to
write.

It has made my day to think that I can look forward to new Boyett books in
the bookstores, even though it's not the followup to _Architect_.

------------------------------
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Date: 25 Aug 93 18:19:42 GMT
From: e92_oli@e.kth.se
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Blood Music Ending

I recently finished Greg Bear's book Blood Music, which I hardly could put
down while reading.  And so I came to the end. And I thought that so much
plot was still dangling.  More to the point:
   Did the noocytes just convert the Earth to something else, or the whole
planet- system (sorry "solar-system") or did they convert the Earth, using
energy from the rest of the solar system (something - don't have the book
here - like "the Earth was like in the Eye of the maelstrom). Considering
that "the stars wavered" when the noosphere touched them" the noocytes must
have taken over the universe.  That's OK. (OK, that I don't know what the
"noosphere" is, is beside the point").
   Now the big one:
      HOW did they do it?
      Did they create that black hole of information, or what?
      WHY did they change the whole of North America?
      Was it to help the Big Change?
      Are there any clues to all these questions in the book?
      Sure I'd like speculations, but "facts" are soooo much better.

Note that my so-called quotes aren't real quotes, since I don't have the
book with me.

Olof Lindqvist
e92_oli@e.kth.se

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 09:24:22 GMT
From: agc@bmdhh286.bnr.ca (Alan Carter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Blood Music Ending

e92_oli@e.kth.se writes:
> I recently finished Greg Bear's book Blood Music...
> And so I came to the end. And I thought that so much plot was still
> dangling.  More to the point:
>    Did the noocytes just convert the Earth to something else, or the
> whole planet- system (sorry "solar-system") or did they convert the
> Earth, using energy from the rest of the solar system (something - don't
> have the book here - like "the Earth was like in the Eye of the
> maelstrom). Considering that "the stars wavered" when the noosphere
> touched them" the noocytes must have taken over the universe.  That's OK.
> (OK, that I don't know what the "noosphere" is, is beside the point").
>
>    Now the big one:
>       HOW did they do it?
>       Did they create that black hole of information, or what?
>       WHY did they change the whole of North America?
>       Was it to help the Big Change?
>       Are there any clues to all these questions in the book?
>       Sure I'd like speculations, but "facts" are soooo much better.
> 
> Note that my so-called quotes aren't real quotes, since I don't have the
> book with me.

The noocytes convert North America to get a better information processing
architecture in 3 dimensional space. They leave off converting Bernard for
a long time, but eventually their noocyte business requires reconfiguration
of their own cross-connectivity. They could not be Bernard shaped and
efficient enough to fulfill their own ends at the same time.

The Gogarty character is interested in "Information Mechanics". This is a
real work dating from the 1970s, by F. W. Kantor. It's an odd view of
physics which proposes that information and what it can do is the
fundamental basis of physics. All other "fundamentals" of physics are
derived from the underlying information mechanics. The noocytes have so
many intelligent beings observing and introspecting (manipulating
information) in a small volume that the conventional view of physics breaks
apart, leaving the human characters in a universe with apparently different
physical laws. The nice noocytes manage the transfer of the human's
mentalities into the new universe, and construct safe and familiar contexts
for them to interact with each other.

   That's how I read it, anyway! 

Alan
1 Belle Vue Court
32 Belle Vue Terrace
Great Malvern, Worcestershire, WR14 4PZ England             
alan@gid.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 07:45:46 GMT
From: sgberg@charon.bloomington.in.us (Stefan G. Berg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What happened to Coll and Par in Elfqueen of Shannara?

I just finished reading "Die Verfolgten von Shannara" (German translation
of The Elfqueen of Shannara, chapters 15-29) and am surprised to hear
nothing about the whereabouts of Coll and Par.  Both, the elves and druids
were brought back, but the shadow beings (or whatever they are called in
English) are still there and Coll and Par have still not found each other
(or maybe they did in chapter 9 [24], but that is not so clear).  Am I
missing another book here? :)

Stefan G. Berg|
sgberg@charon.bloomington.in.us
sgberg@ucs.indiana.edu
sgberg@iubacs   

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 06:54:24 GMT
From: rcpsrvs@dutrun2.tudelft.nl (Richard van Schelven)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What happened to Coll and Par in Elfqueen of Shannara?

Stefan G. Berg (sgberg@charon.bloomington.in.us) wrote:
> I just finished reading "Die Verfolgten von Shannara" (German translation
> of The Elfqueen of Shannara, chapters 15-29) and am surprised to hear
> nothing about the whereabouts of Coll and Par.  Both, the elves and
> druids were brought back, but the shadow beings (or whatever they are
> called in English) are still there and Coll and Par have still not found
> each other (or maybe they did in chapter 9 [24], but that is not so
> clear).  Am I missing another book here? :)

As I understand it there is still one part to go and I'm waiting for it.
Maybe somebody knows when it will be published.

Ries

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 13:04:08 GMT
From: mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan -- Genesis mailing list owner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What happened to Coll and Par in Elfqueen of Shannara?

There's *another* book in the Flogging A Dead Shannarara series.  Brooks,
deciding to show Melanie Rawn how dragging a series out past its useful
life span is done, has *four* books.  Talisman of Shannanarama is out in
hardback only now in the USA. Translation mileage may vary.

The idea, I think, is to do 4 books instead of 3, in order to charge $6.95
each for four paperbacks and become filthy rich. Of course, after
Christmas, you can probably get the hardback at Waldenbooks for $4.95, so
don't waste your money on it now.

Talisman is alleged to be the conclusion, where the billions of loose ends
introduced in the first three books are resolved.  It remains to be seen if
all of the sub-plots of the first three books can even *all* be identified,
much less resolved :)

I think Elf Queen is about the *best* book Brooks has done so far...
Better than the Landover or even Shallarion books to date.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 17:40:00 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What happened to Coll and Par in Elfqueen of Shannara?

mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan) writes:
>There's *another* book in the Flogging A Dead Shannanara series.  Brooks,
>deciding to show Melanie Rawn how dragging a series out past its useful
>life span is done, has *four* books.  Talisman of Shannanarama is out in
>hardback only now in the USA. Translation mileage may vary.

Um... that's been out for MONTHS.  I read it so long ago I don't even
remember most of the details.  However, I can say that yes it does tie up
all the plot strands very nicely.

>I think Elf Queen is about the *best* book Brooks has done so far...
>Better than the Landover or even Shallarion books to date.

Without a doubt.  An excellent book... far and away superior to anything
else I've seen from him (including Talismans).  Druid oS had potential but
didn't really do as much as it could have (IMO).

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 21:26:46 GMT
From: (David Ingham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What happened to Coll and Par in Elfqueen of Shannara?

Was I the only one extremely disappointed in Talismans?  He clearly had no
idea how to conclude the series in any dramatic fashion whatsoever.  As a
matter of fact it was so bad it kind of ruined the earlier books in the
series.

David Ingham

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 13:49:10 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Eddings Belgariad, Mallorean, etc.

gt3617a@eecom.gatech.edu (Jon Patrick Grizzle) writes:
>A number of years ago I remember reading an interview with David Eddings
>in one of the fan magazines.  _Guardians of the West_ had just been
>published and Mr. Eddings detailed what books he would write and publish
>next.  He talked about the Belgariad and his now upcoming Mallorean.  And
>here is the problem he said the Mallorean would consist of 5 books (which
>it did) and that he would also write two more books following the
>Mallorean that would continue the story or history in some manner.  But of
>course he got sidetracked a little with the Elenium, and then followed the
>Elenium with another long involved historic story.
>
>I was wondering if anyone remembers that article and what exactly Mr.
>Eddings said.  I was also wondering if anyone knows what Mr. Eddings will
>do now, besides finish the present Sparhawk trilogy.

I don't remember the exact article, but I can tell you that what Eddings
plans to write after the concluding volume of _The Tamuli_ (THE HIDDEN
CITY, 99/94) are two books called BELGARATH and POLGARA, both tentatively
scheduled for 1995.  These are probably the "two more books" referred to
above.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 12:57:48 GMT
From: ses11@po.cwru.edu (Sarah E. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly: Dog Wizard query

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) says:
>There's no fourth book in the series planned, but Hambly's next book, A
>STRANGER AT THE WEDDING, is set in the same world.  It will be out in
>March of 1994.

I apologize for doing this, since this thread quietly died some time ago,
but I have this question that refuses categorically to do the same.  Does
"There's no fourth book in the series planned" mean that Ms. Hambly has
decided she's sick of writing about Antryg and there's *never* going to be
another book about him, or does it just mean that she's not yet thought of
anything suitably dire and, in any case, has other projects she wants to do
first?

Sarah E. Smith
ses11@po.cwru.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 13:29:33 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly: Dog Wizard query

ses11@po.CWRU.Edu (Sarah E. Smith) writes:
>Does "There's no fourth book in the series planned" mean that Ms. Hambly
>has decided she's sick of writing about Antryg and there's *never* going
>to be another book about him, or does it just mean that she's not yet
>thought of anything suitably dire and, in any case, has other projects she
>wants to do first?

"There's no fourth book in the series planned" means, pretty much, exactly
and only what it seems to mean: there's no fourth book planned.  This could
be either because Hambly's sick of Antryg or because she just hasn't
thought of anything good yet and has other projects to do; I don't know.
Hambly's editor, from whom I got this nugget of information, didn't know
either (or didn't offer to tell me).

I try in my posts (and e-mail, and the DRIN) to pass along all the
information I can, as opposed to hinting at Editorial Secret Knowledge That
Will Forever Go Unshared.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 17:36:35 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Fred Hoyle

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> Fred Hoyle is better known as an astronomer and cosmologist than as a
> writer of science fiction.  On the other hand, his science fiction likely
> has more adherents today than his cosmology.  Fair enough, it's more fun
> to read.  Not surprisingly, the plot devices that drive his stories
> generally turn out to have an interstellar origin.

In fact, Hoyle's best SF book, _The Black Cloud_, contains a plug for his
favorite cosmological model, the "steady state" universe.  At least that's
the cosmological model he preferred (and originated) back in those days; by
now, I imagine that even he has been persuaded by the evidence for the Big
Bang model.

That's certainly one way to make an argument in a scientific dispute,
though: write a novel where a super-intelligent being says that you're
right!

Matthew Austern                       
matt@physics.berkeley.edu             

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 21:07:18 GMT
From: bmac@eggneb.astro.ucla.edu (Bruce Alan Macintosh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Fred Hoyle

>In fact, Hoyle's best SF book, _The Black Cloud_, contains a plug for his
>favorite cosmological model, the "steady state" universe.  At least that's
>the cosmological model he preferred (and originated) back in those days;
>by now, I imagine that even he has been persuaded by the evidence for the
>Big Bang model.

Sadly, this is not the case. Hoyle and a small number of adherents are
still promoting modified steady-state models of various sorts, often mixed
with Arp's "local quasars" and a variety of rather esoteric explanations
for the cosmic microwave background radiation. One recently appeared in the
Astrophysical Journal. So he's still writing science fiction :-).

"The Black Cloud" also puts forward Hoyle's even-more-questionable pet
theory, the idea that life evolved in interstellar space (inside molecular
clouds) rather than on planets. To make this work properly you need a
rather old universe, which may be why he favours the steady state... He
also believes that influzenza pandemics and the AIDS epidemic are caused by
viruses from space.

Bruce Macintoh
UCLA Department of Astronomy

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 04:00:22 GMT
From: swaim@owlnet.rice.edu (Michael Parks Swaim)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Fred Hoyle

bmac@eggneb.astro.ucla.edu (Bruce Alan Macintosh) writes:
>"The Black Cloud" also puts forward Hoyle's even-more-questionable pet
>theory, the idea that life evolved in interstellar space (inside molecular
>clouds) rather than on planets.

  A Physicist I worked for in High School did some experiments on a piece
of the Orgei (no doubt I'll get lots of hate mail from French type people
for misspelling the word) meteorite. He theorised that it had been "wet"
for a fairly substancial amount of time (million years +) before landing in
France, so who knows?

Mike Swaim
swaim@owlnet.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 23:22:56 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hyperion by Dan Simmons 

cne@bard.uk.cray.com (Clive England) writes:
>I have just finished the most excellent Hyperion by Dan Simmons, a set of
>travelers tales, but which of his books is next in the story (if any).
>
>I can see he wrote :
>Fall of Hyperion
>Summer of night 
>Carrion Comfort
>Song of Kali 
>Passes of gravity ??
>
>Please, there must be a next book in sequence. It can't end there.

The next book, and only sequel published to date, is _Fall of Hyperion_.
All the others on your list are separate books.

There's a few books missing from your list, including his most recent, _The
Hollow Man_.  The others are small press items: _Entropy's Bed at
Midnight_, _Going After the Rubber Chicken_, and _Summer Sketches_.  He
also makes up a third of one of the Night Voices books.  His upcoming
collection of four novellas, _Lovedeath_, should be published sometime
around October.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 02:16:00 GMT
From: 0003621563@mcimail.com (Variety Boston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hyperion by Dan Simmons 

cne@bard.uk.cray.com (Clive England) writes:
>I have just finished the most excellent Hyperion by Dan Simmons, a set of
>travelers tales, but which of his books is next in the story (if any).

>I can see he wrote :
>Fall of Hyperion

This is the sequel (actual the second half) of HYPERION, and well worth
reading.

>Summer of night
>Carrion Comfort
>Song of Kali

These are all horror novels, and worth reading even if you don't like
horror.  Damn, that Simmons is a good writer, isn't he?

>Passes of gravity ??

It's PHASES OF GRAVITY and it is a "mainstream" novel about an astronaut's
life back on Earth.  Haven't read it yet, but it comes recommended.

He's also written CHILDREN OF NIGHT (vampires in Romania), PRAYERS TO
BROKEN STONES (short stories - a superb collection including some
originals that later became novels) and THE HOLLOW MAN (not yet in
paperback; a man with psi powers adjusts to losses in his life).

Hope this helps.

Dan Kimmel
variety@mci.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 24 Aug 93 21:20:34 GMT
From: jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re-reading Ringworld

I've just finished re-reading Ringworld for the fourth or fifth time, and a
couple of thoughts occurred to me that I wanted to share with the Net for
comments.

First, I was struck for the first time by the rather bad design of the
Liar.  It just hit me that no reasonably paranoid puppeteer would have so
much vital equipment unprotected.  Granted, they wanted to minimize the
number of holes in the G.P. Hull (they got it down to two: the airlock and
the umbillical to the wing), but I think a better design would have been to
have twin hulls.  One would be just like the existing one, the other a
variation on a tradition hull, with the engines, sensors, etc. inside and
holes in the hull as needed.  The two hulls would be joined by a similar
umbilical.

Thus, the crew is as safe as before, but so is the inertialess drive, etc.
Now, after the x-ray laser "attack", and the crash into the Ringworld (not
to mention bumping into the shadow square wire), it would be unlikely that
the hulls would stay connected.  Perhaps a design could be made in which
the umbilical is made of G.P. Hull material.  The connection could still be
sealed if necessary to protect the crew, but the two hulls would not
separate.  Even assuming this design is not possible, (it amounts to a new
single hull) I think my modification is preferable.  Probably the two hulls
would crash near each other.  Perhaps the "engine hull" would have its
contents destroyed, but I just can't imagine a Puppeteer choosing a design
which would virtually guarantee its loss over one that offered some
protection.

My second question is this: Is Louis Wu ever defined as being of
extraordinary intelligence, or just average for his time.  He's a lot
smarter than most people I know!  Indeed, it seems like everyone in
Ringworld is able to perform logical deductions that would do credit to
Sherlock Holmes, and they feel stupid when they miss a connection that
another spots.  Probably the best example is the leap from Starseed lures
to Puppeteer breeding programs.

After that thought occurred to me, I reflected that practically all of
Niven's characters are quite bright, especially in the area of deductions,
extrapolations, and other forms of theorizing.  I guess smart people make
more interesting subjects, and give the author more flexibility.  But does
Niven assume everyone in Known Space is a genius?

A related question could be: Did anyone, on their first reading of
Ringworld (or other Niven) spot a clue and reason it through to a
conclusion BEFORE the characters did?  Or how about: Has anyone failed to
understand the explanations once given? :-)

Any and all comments welcome!

Jeffrey Robertson
jeffr@bnr.ca

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 22:36:23 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

Jeffrey Robertson <jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca> wrote:
>First, I was struck for the first time by the rather bad design of the
>Liar.  It just hit me that no reasonably paranoid Puppeteer would have so
>much vital equipment unprotected.

Yeah.  I'd have to say the best explanation for this design is "plot device
to get them stranded".

[...]
>I think a better design would have been to have twin hulls.

Since it is stated in one story ("Neutron Star", maybe?) that there are
only about 4 different G.P. hull shapes available, it may be that it is
extremely difficult/expensive/impractical to construct special-design
hulls, and hence ship design is highly limited.

>My second question is this: Is Louis Wu ever defined as being of
>extraordinary intelligence, or just average for his time.

I think he's supposed to have extraordinary intelligence.  It is implied (I
don't think it's ever stated directly, anyway) that he is the son of Carlos
Wu, who was given unlimited birthright privileges (i.e, he could father as
many children as he wanted) because of his demonstrated intellectual
ability.

>[...]  I guess smart people make more interesting subjects,

Of course.

>But does Niven assume everyone in Known Space is a genius?

No.  Best example: Teela Brown.  Of course, Niven's protagonists do a good
job of fitting the "ultra competent" mode typical of many SF stories.

>Or how about: Has anyone failed to understand the explanations once given?
>:-)

Sort of.  I'm still not sure why Louis & co. came to the conclusion that
there was no matter-transmorigifier in _RE_.  Seems like any technology
that can make scrith ought to be able to manage changing one element to
another (or pure energy)...

Of course, it's a reasonable that (given the psychology of the Ringworld
Engineers), the trappings of the technology would be constructed on demand,
and immediately dismantled after...

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 01:26:06 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

Jeffrey Robertson@bmerha writes:
> My second question is this: Is Louis Wu ever defined as being of
> extraordinary intelligence, or just average for his time.  He's a lot
> smarter than most people I know!  Indeed, it seems like everyone in
> Ringworld is able to perform logical deductions that would do credit to
> Sherlock Holmes, and they feel stupid when they miss a connection that
> another spots.  Probably the best example is the leap from Starseed lures
> to Puppetteer breeding programs.

Well, this is just because Niven wishes he were that smart. His books are
popular because lots of SF fans (including me, of course) wish *we* were
that smart. Everyone enjoys reading about their heroes, and it happens that
(some of) my heroes are people who can look at a missing ocean and
immediately start yelling "get away from the box!"

Now, Niven *did* figure out everything that Louis Wu did, so he's not a
total poseur. :-) On the other hand, he gets to stack the deck (the deck
being the universe.) And his failed ideas just never get turned into
stories, which of course raises his apparent average.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 14:53:14 GMT
From: jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>Jeffrey Robertson <jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca> wrote:
>Sort of.  I'm still not sure why Louis & co. came to the conclusion that
>there was no matter-transmorigifier in _RE_.  Seems like any technology
>that can make scrith ought to be able to manage changing one element to
>another (or pure energy)...

Funny, I thought that Prill stated they had such a device, but that it used
vast amounts of energy, and could only convert one particular element to
another particular element.  (Thus requiring a pretty large number of
subtly different devices, unless all you wanted to do was turn lead into
gold!)  Was that statement disproved in Ringworld Engineers?  I haven't
reread it yet, and the last time _was_ a while ago.

Jeffrey Robertson
jeffr@bnr.ca

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 06:09:55 GMT
From: jgreen@trumpet.calpoly.edu (Innocent Bystander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

>My second question is this: Is Louis Wu ever defined as being of
>extraordinary intelligence, or just average for his time.  He's a lot
>smarter than most people I know!  Indeed, it seems like everyone in
>Ringworld is able to perform logical deductions that would do credit to
>Sherlock Holmes, and they feel stupid when they miss a connection that
>another spots.  Probably the best example is the leap from Starseed lures
>to Puppeteer breeding programs.

Louis' father, Carlos Wu, is said in "The Borderland of Sol" to be a
registered genius with an unlimited birthright (i.e. he can father as many
children has he has energy to father - or wants to be a sperm doner for).
This assuming genius is inherited, it's not surprising he's smart.  As this
has probably been going on for many generations it wouldn't be surprising
if humans were on the average more smarter :-) than the current version of
Homo Sap.

>After that thought occurred to me, I reflected that practically all of
>Niven's characters are quite bright, especially in the area of deductions,
>extrapolations, and other forms of theorizing.  I guess smart people make
>more interesting subjects, and give the author more flexibility.  But does
>Niven assume everyone in Known Space is a genius?

Niven has said he doesn't tolerate stupid people and thus finds it hard to
write about stupid characters.

James T. Green
jgreen@oboe.calpoly.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 00:11:35 GMT
From: andrew@tagsys.com (Andrew Gideon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson) writes:
>dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>>Jeffrey Robertson <jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca> wrote:
>>Sort of.  I'm still not sure why Louis & co. came to the conclusion that
>>there was no matter-transmorigifier in _RE_.  Seems like any technology
>>that can make scrith ought to be able to manage changing one element to
>>another (or pure energy)...
>
>Funny, I thought that Prill stated they had such a device, but that it
>used vast amounts of energy, and could only convert one particular element
>to another particular element.  (Thus requiring a pretty large number of
>subtly different devices, unless all you wanted to do was turn lead into
>gold!)  Was that statement disproved in Ringworld Engineers?  I haven't
>reread it yet, and the last time _was_ a while ago.  --

***SPOILER WARNING FOR _RINGWORLD_ENGINEERS_  ***

Prill lied.  Her species hadn't even evolved when the Ringworld was
constructed.

In _Ringworld_Engineers_, Louis and Chmee visited some ships that were
built by Prill's people.  They were primitive in the extreme.  Their drives
were merely fusion based.  Someone (Louis?) made the point that the
technology to convert matter between elements would trivially provide total
conversion of matter to energy.  Since that would be a far better source of
propulsion that that which Prill's people used, they lacked the
alternative.

Further, Louis determined that the amount of scrith used in constructing
the Ringworld was appropriate if you assumed it to be based on the residue
from using several gas giants as a source of fusion, and that it would take
about that much energy (again, assuming fusion propulsion) to get the
Ringworld up to speed.  That tends to indicate that the Ringworld Builders
lacked total conversion, and therefore matter conversion.

Less significantly, the attitude jets were bussard ramjets, which is pretty
primitive (yeah, I've got a couple sitting under my desk here next to my
8088 {8^).  I see this as less significant as there would be no significant
gain in using a more powerful engine in this case (unless one could safely
reduce the number of engines).

Finally (here I start to cheat), we know that the Pak did not have this
technology.

Andrew Gideon
andrew@tagsys.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 18:19:47 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca writes:
>Funny, I thought that Prill stated they had such a device, but that it
>used vast amounts of energy, and could only convert one particular element
>to another particular element.  (Thus requiring a pretty large number of
>subtly different devices, unless all you wanted to do was turn lead into
>gold!)  Was that statement disproved in Ringworld Engineers?  I haven't
>reread it yet, and the last time _was_ a while ago.

Yes.  In _Ringworld Engineers_ we find out that virtually everything Prill
said in _Ringworld_ was a lie (read: Niven changed his mind).

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 05:07:17 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

Mike Scott <Mike@moose.demon.co.uk> wrote:
>Yes.  In _Ringworld Engineers_ we find out that virtually everything Prill
>said in _Ringworld_ was a lie

True.  (To some extent, anyway.  Like any good liar, she mixed a healthy
dose of the truth into her story...)

>(read: Niven changed his mind).

Not so.  Niven gave Prill's explanation as an expediant for not hauling the
Pak into an already-commplex plot.  The fact that it was inconsistent is of
no consequence; it is given by a character who (at least in hindsight) had
little motivation to tell the truth, and a fair amount to tell Louis & co.
what they wanted to hear.

Given the events in _Protector_, Niven had to have a pretty good idea about
where the ringworld came from (given that he populated it with obvious
variations on homo sap.) when he wrote the first book.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 23:06:28 GMT
From: al@iris.claremont.edu (Lurlene Bayliss)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Paul Park _Soldiers Of Paradise_; opinions?

I came across this interesting looking book in one of my too-infrequent
bookstore tours.  I seem to recall some discussion here of Park and his
work, but the details have become lost to me; in fact, I can't recall
whether the discussion was positive or negative.  The back blurbs contain
an endorsement from John Crowley and a favorable comparison to _Little,
Big_ from another author, so I couldn't conceivably *not* buy the thing,
but I am curious to hear what you people think.

Thanks.

Michael L. Medlin
al@iris.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 07:58:42 GMT
From: walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paul Park _Soldiers Of Paradise_; opinions?

_Soldiers of Paradise_ is outstanding, sort of like a cross between Gene
Wolfe and Hieronymus Bosch.  Park doesn't quite have Wolfe's control (_SoF_
is his first novel, after all), but he makes up for it by being far
stranger.

Another obvious comparison is to the _Helliconia_ trilogy - both involve a
planet that undergoes a "great year", with seasons lasting centuries but,
_SoF_ (and its sequels, _Sugar Rain_ and _The Cult of Loving Kindness_) are
to Helliconia as Pete's Wicked Ale is to Miller Lite.

Tim
walters@mills.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 13:41:09 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paul Park _Soldiers Of Paradise_; opinions?

I read _Soldiers of Paradise_, and while I liked it somewhat, would have a
hard time recommending it.  Park's writing style is what I would term
baroque.  The only other person who comes close is Gene Wolfe.  However,
Park isn't quite the stylist that Wolfe is, and with Park I find myself
often annoyed rather than charmed.  The story, when you could understand
it, was interesting, and the world was unusual, but it's hard work for not
enough gain, in my opinion.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 18:09:58 GMT
From: smcguire@mit.edu (Scott McGuire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paul Park _Soldiers Of Paradise_; opinions?

I've read all three books (_Soldiers of Paradise_, _Sugar Rain_, and _The
Cult of Loving Kindness_), and while I enjoyed them enough to read all
three, it was definitely difficult reading, and not my usual fare.  The
writing is dense, and often deliberately obtuse (although I think the
_Rain_ and _Cult_ were more accessable).  For example, although the
characters refer to everyday items by names we are familiar with, but they
are not the same things we would call by that name, which is very
disorienting (but probably deliberately so).  For example, what they call a
horse is different from what we call a horse.  It's just the technique he
uses to immerse us in his world.

As others have said, it's most often compared to Gene Wolf and
_Helliconia_, but I haven't read those.

They're more aimed at world-building than plot or character development.
The books were written while Park was travelling in India and Africa, and
that definitely influenced the flavor and milieu of them, and makes them
stand out from the mainstream.  Park also said that he wanted to write a
series of books such that the events of the previous books had become
legends by the time the next book took place, giving an unusual
perspective.

Sorry, I haven't commented specifically on _Soldiers_ very much, but I sort
of regard the three as a whole (as I believe one was meant to).

Related Question: I read some time ago that Park had turned in another
(unrelated to the above) novel for publication, but I don't think it came
out.  Anyone know what happened to it?

Disclaimer & Name Dropping: I read these because I knew the author for a
time.

Scott McGuire
smcguire@mit.edu

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Friday, 27 Aug 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 499

Today's Topics:

	   Films - Godzilla (3 msgs) & Fantastic Four (5 msgs) &
                   Demolition Man (2 msgs) & X-Men & 
                   Interview with the Vampire (3 msgs) &
                   Black Rain (6 msgs) & Carnosaur (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Aug 93 15:36:50 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA NEWS

The original Japanese version of GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS is going to
be aired with subtitles on Australian television tonight, August 13th, at
8:30 PM.

GODZILLA VS. BIOLANTE is going to shown on August 17th. I don't know if
this is going to with subtitles or dubbing.

VOYAGER is trying obtain the rights to release a subtitled edition of
GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS on laserdisc here in the United States.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 13:40:26 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA NEWS

Now available is KAIJU REVIEW issue no. 3.

The fanzine features articles on the remote control Godzilla toy recently
released by Tokyo Marui, the two Godzilla Nintendo games, building model
kits of Godzilla, the laserdisc editions of GOJIRA VS BIORANTE and GOJIRA
NO GYAKUSHU and the HBO Video edition of GOJIRA VS BIOANTE. Also included
is an interview with Stewart Galbraith IV, the author of the upcoming
JAPANESE SCIENCE FICTION, FANTASY AND HORROR FILMS: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF
100 FEATURES.

Those interested in obtaining copies of the fanzine should 
contact Dan Reed at Suite 5F, 301 East 64th Street, New York, NY
10021.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 11:55:15 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA MAILING LIST

I have set up a private mailing list to which I send out information that I
usually don't post on the newsgroups.  This includes information on the
latest Japanese home video releases, science fiction magazines, compact
discs and so on.

If you would like to be added to the list, please send me a private
request.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 17:05:39 GMT
From: falcon@sfsuvax1.sfsu.edu (Eric Williams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fantastic Four film

Does anybody out there know the release date for the Roger Corman produced
Fantastic Four movie.  I heard earlier rumours of Labor Day weekend.  I
have seen several articles on the film and the effects.  Looks like it is
probably another Marvel comics film bomb, but the FF have always been my
fave.

Eric

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 20:22:53 GMT
From: jrs@netcom.com (John Switzer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Fantastic Four film

Eric Williams <falcon@sfsuvax1.sfsu.edu> wrote:
> Does anybody out there know the release date for the Roger Corman
> produced Fantastic Four movie.

Marvel Age had a little blurb on it which said something along the lines of
"a possible theatrical release in September and in the video stores before
the end of the year." Doesn't sound like it will be in the theaters too
long, does it? The film reportedly cost all of $6 million, even with the
"special effects" that would have to be included in a film of the FF.

John Switzer
74076.1250@compuserve.com
jrs@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Aug 93 20:50:50 GMT
From: page@nightshade.cs.odu.edu (d.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fantastic Four Film

In one of those generic comic book magazines I read an article about the
film.

Roger Corman directs.  Special effects include:

Thing:  Suit.  Looks dumb.  Really bad quality.
Mr. Fan:  Sounds as if they're using semi-standard camera tricks and
        editing.  One shot described the actor doing a stretching arm by
        'holding his arm out in front of him, and walking slowly forward.
        In the intervening frames, he would be removed from the picture,
        except for the arm' (paraphrased)
Invisible Girl:  camera tricks, standard.  a la 'memoirs of the invis.
        man, but cheaper.
Human Torch:  Animation.

It doesn't look to be a VERY bad Corman film, such as the ones they watch
on MST3k, but it doesn't look overly good.  I'll watch it though just to
see if the plot/characters make up for the cheap special effects.  Who
knows, Evil Dead had no budget, and look how well those movies are done!

page@cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 18:37:14 GMT
From: dave@gergo.tamu.edu (Dave Martin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fantastic Four Film

page@nightshade.cs.odu.edu wrote:

> It doesn't look to be a VERY bad Corman film, such as the ones they watch
> on MST3k, but it doesn't look overly good.  I'll watch it though just to
> see if the plot/characters make up for the cheap special effects.  Who
> knows, Evil Dead had no budget, and look how well those movies are done!

At least they have gone back to a more proper origin for the FF - I know
that the earlier reports I saw and read did not have Reed etc. going into
space at all, rather some satellite of Doom's beamed them with cosmic rays.

The costumes and effects are, without doubt, rather bad. There is at least
some potential for a good story though they should have gone with the real
Mole Man instead of a cheap ripoff, The Jeweller. I don't know if I'll
bother to see it in the theater (*IF* that is an option), but I might buy
the video if it ends up OK story- and character-wise.

Dave Martin
dave@gerga.tamu.edu
dbm@aol.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 04:07:23 GMT
From: djohn@sumax.seattleu.edu (David John)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Fantastic Four film

   What is the deal with Marvel anyways? They can't make a decent film or
TV show to save their life. All of DC's things have been fairly good
(directors' and stars' agendas and egos aside) and the Flash TV show was
arguably the best adaptation from comics to TV OR movies since the old
Flash Gordons.

   I've seen some stills from FF...CHEESEORAMA! I just hope that Cammeron
doesn't make Spiderman dark and moody (as opposed to neurotic and moody)
and has Mary Jane walk around with a really big gun.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Aug 93 06:08:59 GMT
From: jjonsson@alexandria.lib.utah.edu (Jeffrey Jonsson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Demolition Man

Just saw a trailer for the Stallone/Snipes vehicle "Demolition Man"

Does anyone have any advance word on it? Any plot summaries or other
miscellaneous data?

Thanks.

Jeff Jonsson
Marriott Library Data Control
University of Utah.
jjonsson@alexandria.lib.utah.edu
jjonsson@utahlib.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 06:38:59 GMT
From: shannon@inter.com (Steve Shannon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Demolition Man

jjonsson@alexandria.lib.utah.edu (Jeffrey Jonsson) wrote:
> Just saw a trailer for the Stallone/Snipes vehicle "Demolition Man"
> 
> Does anyone have any advance word on it? Any plot summaries or other
> miscellaneous data?

SPOILERS BELOW!

It's the not so distant future after the third LA riot.  Snipes's character
rules No Man's Land.  Police cannot get him.  You guessed it, Stallone is
the cop.

Stallone is framed and frozen for eternity for killing a busload of people.
Eventualy they catch Snipes's character and freeze him, too.

Further on down the future turnpike the then inhabitants of LA wake up each
one of the frozen prisoners to see if they can be rehabilitated.  Snipes's
character escapes.  In this place called the future there is no crime and
violence.  No need for a police force.  They wake up Stallone to go get
him.

There's a lot more to tell but I won't.  So please don't write me to tell
more.  Wait for the release.  I promise that it will be good, the sets were
amazing.  The special effects promise to be first rate.

Steve Shannon
New World Computing, Inc.
shannon@inter.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 02:58:08 GMT
From: aes@acpub.duke.edu (AMIT SHALEV)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Men movie

I just read in Comics Buyers Guide that 20th Century Fox has signed to
make a live-action X-Men movie for release in summer '95.  

As far as the FF movie... hey, give it a break until you see it.

Amit Shalev

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 16:36:35 GMT
From: dsanders@alexandria.lib.utah.edu (David Sanderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Interview/Vampire Casting

  The following article was in todays (Aug 23rd) Salt Lake Tribune:

   Tom Cruise is too "Mom and apple pie" to be cast as a French-speaking,
semi-androgynous vampire from the 19th century, says author Anne Rice.
Cruise and Brad Pitt have been miscast to play the lead roles in the film
version of her best-selling novel _Interview with the Vampire_, she says.
"It's like casting Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer in the movie," the author told
the _Los Angelas Times_ in a story published Sunday.  The $50 million
Warner Bros. project is set to begin filming in October.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 04:43:12 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tom Cruise is the Vampire Lestat?

Read in the Oregonian that Tom Cruise has been cast as the Vampire Lestat
in the movie version of Anne Rice's Interview with a vampire (one of my all
time favorite books).  AR is not at all happy about it and is being very
vocal, saying (paraphrase) "he is not my vampire Lestat.  He should do
everyone and himself a favour and withdraw from the movie.  Lestat should
have a faintly androgynous air."

The movie is due to begin filming in October.  

Hot damn! If they dont mess this up it could be the best fantasy movie ever
made.  It doesn't bode well though that they seem to be ignoring the
author's wishes.

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 07:22:09 GMT
From: kathleen@netcom.com (Kathleen Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tom Cruise is the Vampire Lestat?

Roy Navarre (navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu) wrote:
[gossipy stuff about Tom Cruise being cast as Lestat in Interview
sacrificed in a vain and futile hope of staving off disaster]

Yes, Tom Cruise is definitely cast as Lestat.
Brad Pitt is definitely Louis.
River Phoenix is definitely the interviewer.
As far as any one knows, they have not yet picked an actress for Claudia;
there is no knowing what has been done to the character.
Lots of other names have other parts, but I can't remember them.

There have been rumors that Cruise is pushing to have his role rewritten to
eliminate the homoeroticism altogether. His agent denies it. She says
there's probably less in the script than the book, but that Cruise is not
aiming to change the script.

Yes, we know that Anne Rice envisioned Rutger Hauer (sp?) for the role, and
that Sting, Daniel Day-Lewis, and lots of other suggestions would be
preferred by anyone with an IQ above gerbil level. (Obviously Warner Bros.
stockholders are not included in that number.)

Neil Jordan (directed Crying Game) is directing.

Anne Rice co-wrote the screenplay, but has NO control over casting or
really anything at all. This is what happens when you let someone make a
movie out of your book. You kiss your check hello and your book goodbye. NO
she could not have held out for authorial control (John Grisham doesn't get
that; nor Michael Crichton) Simply put, the movies don't need any given
story that badly.

Verdict: Who knows? Cruise might just surprise us all if we give him half a
chance. (The rumor mill claims he begged for this part. Probably wishful
thinking on the part of many Rice fans, but who knows?) He might not.  It
will probably be a decent movie that will satisfy everyone but the fans of
the books, but that's what happens when you make movies out of cult books.
I somehow doubt it will be the best fantasy movie of the decade, but hey!
who knows?

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 15:54:40 GMT
From: cs92njc@brunel.ac.uk (Nik Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Black Rain

Ridley Scott's `Black Rain' is soon to be shown over here.

Anyone got any spoiler free comments about this film before I commit a
couple of hours to watching it?

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 17:19:38 GMT
From: bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Black Rain

Nik Clayton (cs92njc@brunel.ac.uk) wrote:
>Ridley Scott's `Black Rain' is soon to be shown over here.
>Anyone got any spoiler free comments about this film before I commit a
>couple of hours to watching it?

It had some intense scene.  I can still vividly remember a couple of them.

But, in the end, I can't say it was a great movie.

Bill Marrs
Atria Software, Inc.
bill@atria.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 08:09:57 GMT
From: jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk (Jay Gooby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Black Rain

cs92njc@brunel.ac.uk (Nik Clayton) writes:
>Ridley Scott's `Black Rain' is soon to be shown over here.
>Anyone got any spoiler free comments about this film before I commit a
>couple of hours to watching it?

A superb action-fest, with shades of Scott's Blade Runner in the city
sequences, and some excellent action scenes; watch out for the bit in the
underground car park, as Michael Douglas' partner is decapitated by a
Yakuza on a motor bike!

Michael Douglas is the atypical *American Cop*, who hates criminals, the
Japs, and himself, but loves life enough to escape all outrageous gun
battles partially unscathed (his chr is much like a cop version of him in
Romancing The Stone).

The story centres around an upstart Yakuza member, who wants more turf than
his elders will alloow him.  Cue Yakuza gang war.

Not a *classic* by any means, but a great way to spend a couple of hours!

Jay Gooby
jay@eccles.dsbc.icl.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 10:54:39 GMT
From: mst@vexpert.dbai.tuwien.ac.at (Markus Stumptner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Black Rain

jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk (Jay Gooby) writes:
>A superb action-fest, with shades of Scott's Blade Runner in the city
>sequences, and some excellent action scenes; watch out for the bit in the
>underground car park, as Michael Douglas' partner is decapitated by a
>Yakuza on a motor bike!

Hm, I thought he said "spoiler-free"...

Overall, I'd say, photography great (if you can still stomach Scott's wet
asphalt scenes), plot OK, characterization, well.  I really liked it,
though Yakuza is probably the more thoughtful film on the topic.  No
relationship to rec.arts.sf.movies, though, since it's not SF.

Markus Stumptner                                
University of Technology Vienna 
Paniglg. 16, A-1040 Vienna, Austria     
mst@vexpert.dbai.tuwien.ac.at
vexpert!mst@relay.eu.net
...mcsun!vexpert!mst

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 20:55:55 GMT
From: jlkim@sdcc3.ucsd.edu (Justin Kim)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Black Rain

   I thought that it was a pretty good film.  When I saw it, I was living
in Osaka Prefecture, so it was interesting to compare the real Osaka to the
one portrayed in the film.  BR's Osaka didn't really resemble the one that
I spent days wandering around in.

Justin Kim
jlkim@ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 12:10:58 GMT
From: wlc@tom.rb.icl.co.uk (Wai Lan Chu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Black Rain

Ridley Scott always uses the music in his films very well to set the
atmosphere.

The music in Black Rain is nearly perfect.

Wai

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 16:16:08 GMT
From: strauss@uncavx.unca.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Is Carnosaur alive?

Does anyone know when Carnosaur (the movie) is coming out?  The book was
written in 1984, and reads like Crichton took some for JP. E.G., the
species of dinosaurs are awfully close.

Thanks.

Bob Strauss
strauss@unca.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 01:27:09 GMT
From: jphil@tartarus.uwa.edu.au (Jeremy Phillips)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Carnosaur alive?

strauss@uncavx.unca.edu writes:
>Does anyone know when Carnosaur (the movie) is coming out?  The book was
>written in 1984, and reads like Crichton took some for JP. E.G., the
>species of dinosaurs are awfully close.

I also read the book many years ago, and was quite fond of it. I wouldn't
mind a movie version of it being released. The release of JP did remind me
of it, and yes, the dinosaur species do appear to be very close.

Jeremy Phillips.
jphil@tartarus.uwa.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 23:57:00 GMT
From: dave@gergo.tamu.edu (Dave Martin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Carnosaur alive?

According to DINOSAUR, a special one-shot magazine with a "holographic"
cover that came out just before Jurassic Park, published by Starlog,
Carnosaur was supposed to have an early showing on 400 screens June 11
(same date as the JP release). The budget has been estimated to be around
$1 million (plus or minus $200,000 or so)

I would expect that either it did not meet the June 11 showing or the sales
and/or audience response was sufficient to relegate it to video (or, less
likely, back for additional production and editing).

Dave Martin
Geochemical & Environmental Research Group
Texas A&M - 
dave@gerga.tamu.edu
dbm@aol.com

------------------------------
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Date: 25 Aug 93 19:13:14 GMT
From: 72377.3623@compuserve.com (Kevin Standlee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Niven Autographing

Shortly after the ConFrancisco program was released to the nets, we got a
message reminding us that Larry Niven does not sign autographs anymore
because of back problems.  I asked the head of programming, Sarah Goodman,
to double-check the schedule to find out what is happening, and she
responded as follows:

'In the Pocket Program [ConFrancisco Quick Reference Guide] there is a very
clear statement that Larry's "Autographing" involves Larry greeting people
while someone stamps their books with a rubber stamp (I believe with
Larry's signature and the convention logo).  There will also be a book for
everyone to sign for Larry to take away with him as a momento of the con.'

It appears that this description was not part of the bare-bones panel/event
listing.  ConFrancisco regrets any confusion that this may have caused.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 06:42:00 GMT
From: k.standlee@genie.geis.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Worldcon Info/Press Desk

During ConFrancisco the 1993 World Science Fiction Convention, the
telephone number of the Information Desk in the Moscone Convention Center
will be (415) 905-1039 and the Press Office will be (415) 905-1027.  These
are ordinary telephone numbers, so you should be able to call them from any
telephone.  As far as I know, these numbers will become active on the first
day of the convention (Thursday, September 6).
 
Kevin Standlee
ConFrancisco Committee Secretary
k.standlee@genie.geis.com
72377.3623@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 06:42:00 GMT
From: k.standlee@genie.geis.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Worldcon Hotels--Not!

A message from ConFrancisco, the 1993 World Science Fiction Convention,
September 2-6, 1993 at the Moscone Convention Center, ANA Hotel, Parc Fifty
Five Hotel, and Nikko Hotel, in San Francisco, California:
 
A message we recently got prompts us to warn those who booked rooms in the
Marriott (which is not one of ConFrancisco's official hotels) thinking that
it was directly connected to the Moscone Center:
 
THE MARRIOT AND THE MOSCONE CENTER ARE NOT DIRECTLY CONNECTED.
 
The Marriott's subterranean ballrooms share a wall with Moscone Center
North; however, there is no connection between the two.  When the Moscone
Center North Expansion was under construction, there was some talk about
connecting the two buidlings, and there are actually some old maps that
show the connection as (proposed).  However (this was how it was explained
to me), because the Moscone Convention Center Expansion was funded by the
hotel tax revenues, there was much complaining from the other hotels about
giving the Marriott the "unfair competitive advantage" such a connection
would entail, and therefore, the wall stands solidly.
 
Kevin Standlee
ConFrancisco Committee Secretary
k.standlee@genie.geis.com
72377.3623@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 02:24:46 GMT
From: lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: CF Schedule 1 - Thursday

Note that panel #20, The First Bay Area Worldcon, has been rescheduled to
4-PM on Friday.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 18:51:31 GMT
From: lazzaro@world.std.com (joe j lazzaro)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: WorldCon Adaptive Technology Demo

Attend a live demonstration of how personal computers are adapted for the
disabled at the World Science Fiction convention!

I'll be demonstrating how persons with vision, hearing, motor, and speech
impairments use personal computers. I'll show current state-of-the-art
hardware and software, and will also speculate on future adaptive
technology.

The demo will be on Friday at noon in room #113.

I'll have other resources, as well as copies of my new book on adaptive
computer technology.

Here's a copy of my press release, and table of contents, which will all be
covered at the demonstration.


                      FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE
  NEW BOOK ON ADAPTIVE TECHNOLOGY FOR PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES

"ADAPTIVE TECHNOLOGIES FOR LEARNING AND WORK ENVIRONMENTS"
JOSEPH J. LAZZARO
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION
50 EAST HURON STREET
CHICAGO, IL 60611
PHONE: 312-280-5108
ISBN: 0-8389-0615-X
PAGES: 251 
PRICE: $35.00 US
TOLL FREE ORDER LINE: 800-545-2433 
PRESS #7 FROM THE VOICE MENU FOR THE ORDERING DEPT.


     "Adaptive Technologies for Learning and Work Environments" by
Joseph J. Lazzaro is a 250 page guide on how to adapt personal
computers for persons with disabilities. The book concentrates on
using computers to access information, which is critical to top
performance in the office or the classroom. The book is intended
for individuals with visual, hearing, motor, and speech
impairments. The text can instruct individuals, as well as office
administrators, rehabilitation professionals, librarians, managers,
teachers, human resource professionals, computer consultants,
network administrators, and anyone else who relates to persons with
disabilities. Managers and supervisors who need to provide adaptive
technology to comply with the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA)
will find much useful information within the text. For
organizations concerned about inexpensively complying with the
Americans with Disabilities Act, the guide will inform and instruct
you about the myriad adaptive technologies that are difficult to
locate, technologies that are being employed today at home, school,
office, and public facilities. 
     The book spotlights and explains devices that verbalize and
magnify the computer screen, printers that print hard-copy braille,
paperless braille displays that read the computer screen, computers
that read printed books aloud or talk on the telephone, even
devices that command computers through the spoken word or Morse
Code. The text also discusses how to turn an adapted personal
computer into a virtual library of information by linking with
local area networks, accessing online databanks, or using compact
disk reference systems. Included are lists of bulletin boards,
online services, CDROM providers, as well as public access Internet
sites. The book also describes how to analyze the needs of disabled
users to provide the appropriate assistive technology, as well as
how to furnish training and technical support. Sources of financial
aid are also presented. Throughout the book, more than 120 specific
adaptive products are described as examples of the innumerable
devices available. Practical, how-to-do-it sections explain
installation procedures and provide examples of how to use
different technologies. Extensive end-of-chapter lists of adaptive
technology vendors together with extensive appendixes provide names
and addresses of useful resources. These include organizations,
vendors, conferences, journals and newsletters, and programs that
can further assist in finding out more about adaptive technology
and its applications. A subject and product index provides quick
access to the many topics within. The book will be available in
alternative accessible formats. The text is written in clear
language, without resorting to jargon and technical terms. 
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Date: 3 Aug 93 00:59:25 GMT
From: kfl@access.digex.net (Keith F. Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Boston in 1998?

It looks like a solution to the 1998 Boston facilities problem is in hand.
If you've been following the news, you're no doubt aware of the
archeological digs in the newly cleared area adjacent to the Boston
Sheraton, in which the Sheraton will soon be building an extension.

Scientists identified the debris as remains of the old Sheraton, which
burned down in the great fire of 1831.  Found in the debris was an intact
safe, which when opened proved to be a treasure trove of early papers.
Among those papers was found this contract, which lawyers all agree is
still binding:

  Sworn in the City of Bofton, thif day, Tuefday, 2 Auguft 1763.

  In return for the valuable confideration of 1 silver shilling,
  received from a myfteriouf and oddly dreffed gentleman reprefenting
  himfelf the reprefentative of the Maffachuffetf Convention Fandom
  Incorporated company, the Shire Town hotel doef hereby grant the
  Maffachuffetf Convention Fandom Incorporated company the right to
  hold a convention in our hotel, or itf succeffor, in the firft week of
  the ninth month of the yearf of our lord, one thoufand nine hundred
  one and seventy, one thoufand nine hundred and eighty, one thoufand
  nine hundred nine and eighty, one thoufand nine hundred eight and
  ninety, two thoufand and seven, two thoufand six and ten, two
  thoufand five and twenty, two thoufand four and thirty, two thoufand
  three and forty, two thoufand two and fifty, two thoufand one and
  sixty, three thoufand one hundred one and forty, and two hundred one
  and seventy million eight hundred eight and twenty thoufand one
  hundred two and eighty.

  In the even the hotel failf to provide facilitief in any of thefe
  yearf, it will forfeit forty acref of land within one hundred
  furlongf of the hotel, or the equivalent cafh value.

  Attefted, witneffed and notarized, thif second day of Auguft in the
  year of our lord one thoufand seven hundred three and sixty.
  - JOHN HANCOCK

I guess that takes care of the Sheraton.  I hope whoever did (or someday
will) sign that contract with that hotel does the same thing with the
Hynef.  Oops, I mean the Hynes.  Can't sign these things too far in
advance.

Keith Lynch
kfl@access.digex.com

------------------------------
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Date: 29 Aug 93 17:01:08 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _The Cygnet and the Firebird_ (no spoilers)

Yes, a sequel to _The Sorceress and the Cygnet_. By Patricia McKillip.
Hardback.

I don't think it's quite as brilliant as the first one, but that may just
be because I'm more familiar with the world now. I'll have to read it again
to get a better idea. As usual, when reading McKillip books, I read until
my brain is exhausted (which doesn't take long! you can't skip so much as
one sentence) and then keep reading, so I probably missed some things.

If you haven't read either book, read both (in order.) If you have read the
first one, read this one. If you post about it, be sure to add spoiler
warnings to the header.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 13:08:30 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Niven Universes

Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott) writes:
>mikes@Ingres.COM writes:
>>It seems clear from "The Borderlands of Sol" that Louis Wu is Beowulf
>>Shaeffer's stepson, but in Ringworld, when Louis learns that it was
>>Shaeffer who discovered that the galactic core is exploding, he doesn't
>>seem to recognize the name.  Did Niven just slip up here?
>
>While on the subject of little inconsistencies in Known Space, why exactly
>did Beowulf Shaeffer not have a stasis generator fitted on the Skydiver
>(the spaceship in 'Neutron Star'?  Yes, I know that the 'real- world'
>answer is that at the time of writing Niven hadn't shoehorned the ARM and
>Shaeffer universes into one timeline, but does anyone have an explanation
>in the context of the story?

I don't know, but Niven has said that one of the new stories in CRASHLANDER
(the Shaeffer collection due out soon) was written specifically to explain
the various inconsistencies in the stories. This should be interesting...

Ross Smith
Wanganui
New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 17:14:29 GMT
From: BELTON@fgs200.fgs.com ("Todd Belton")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ringworld

> A related question could be: Did anyone, on their first reading of
> Ringworld (or other Niven) spot a clue and reason it through to a
> conclusion BEFORE the characters did?  Or how about: Has anyone failed to
> understand the explanations once given? :-)

Yes on both counts for Ringworld.

[SPOILERS AHEAD, for the five SF readers on the planet who haven't
read RINGWORLD yet.]

You're supposed to be real surprised that Fist-of-God is a meteor puncture
- - at least I assume so, from Niven's theatrics (Louis deliberately not
telling any of the others what he's up to; coy description right up to the
point where the ship falls through the top; etc.).  I had that one figured
from the time the mountain was first described.

I'm not sure whether I realized what the shadow squares were for before the
characters did, but it was a near thing.  I definitely caught on to the
monomolecule wire before they did (but I had read other Niven stories that
used the concept).  Oh, and one other big one: I realized that the eyestorm
was causing certain environmental changes before they did (but then, I live
in Louisiana; we know all about hurricanes down here <g>).

OTOH, many, MANY of the conclusions about Puppeteer machinations (docile
Kzin breeding, starseed lures, etc.) forced me to reread passages several
times in order to make the logical leaps that Louis and Speaker were both
apparently making effortlessly.  Fortunately, they usually had to explain
it to Teela; then I could catch up <g>.  Strange blessings never in
Paradise Fall from these beclouded skies.

Edwin Muir

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 18:00:48 GMT
From: zellich@stl-17sima.army.mil (Rich Zellich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld [genius characters]

A frequent complaint is that story protagonists are too smart, or that too
many coincidences are required to make the story or plot work.  The answer
to both of these complaints is that stories about ordinary klutzes or the
ordinary run of luck are pretty boring!  The really interesting stories are
where something unusual or unusually interesting happens; if a person of
normal intelligence or perspicacity can solve the problem, the story won't
hold the reader's interest - if insufficient coincidences happen (as in the
real world), the author would have to have the hero killed off or otherwise
defeated or frustrated in his/her endeavors and there would be no story end
(or an extremely unsatisfying one).

If you want stories where normal people do normal things, read the
newspaper; you'll find all kinds of people in all kinds of messes they
couldn't/can't get out of.  Or you won't even find them in the human
interest section, because nothing they've done is worth writing/reading
about (you and me, mostly) by anyone else.

Look at war stories for examples - you'll read about the hero who overcame
everything throughout the war (or a major battle) and hand-grenaded an
enemy machine-gun nest, saving all his buddies.  You won't read about the
guy who *tried* to toss a grenade and got shot by the machine gun; you also
won't read about the machine gunner and his ammo loader and spotter...they
all died, spoiling the story about them.

Rich

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 22:24:33 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>Given the events in _Protector_, Niven had to have a pretty good idea
>about where the ringworld came from (given that he populated it with
>obvious variations on homo sap.) when he wrote the first book.

I recall an interview with Niven (Was it in one of Platt's "Wondermakers"
volumes?) where he gave this explanation.  He said the book was just
getting too big and complex, so he settled for letting Louis Wu come to the
wrong conclusions.  (With some help from Prill.)

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Aug 93 07:54:00 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson) writes:
> First, I was struck for the first time by the rather bad design of the
> Liar.  It just hit me that no reasonably paranoid Puppeteer would have
> so much vital equipment unprotected.  Granted, they wanted to minimize
> the number of holes in the G.P. Hull (they got it down to two: the
> airlock and the umbilical to the wing), but I think a better design
> would have been to have twin hulls....

 Boring answer: Niven wrote it that way because he wanted the characters
stuck on the Ringworld with only their wits and a bit of equipment to rely
on for survival.
 
 Within-the-story answer: The Puppeteers only make four kinds of GP hulls.
Why? We don't know. (That information will cost you...) But it's obvious
that they flat out cannot, or refuse to, make any variations on the designs
already in existence. There are many instances where it'd be more
convenient to have a GP hull of a different size or shape, but they aren't
available.
 
 Besides, Nessus is insane. What do you think the Puppeteers would do if a
lunatic asked for a special ship design for himself and a bunch of aliens
to go exploring a highly dangerous place? They'd probably tell him "take
what we've got or leave it".

> My second question is this: Is Louis Wu ever defined as being of
> extraordinary intelligence, or just average for his time.  He's a lot
> smarter than most people I know!
 
 For starters, he's two hundred years old. He's had time to learn a lot.
Anyone who isn't very smart is probably going to get themselves killed one
way or another before their two hundredth birthday. Think of it as
evolution in action. (-:

>  Indeed, it seems like everyone in Ringworld is able to perform logical
> deductions that would do credit to Sherlock Holmes, and they feel stupid
> when they miss a connection that another spots.
 
 Teela's not that bright, but then, she's got luck to compensate for lack
of genius.

>  Probably the best example is the leap from Starseed lures to Puppeteer
> breeding programs.
 
 That one seemed pretty obvious to me. Louis is thinking about starseeds,
and he's got a Kzin for a travelling companion. He's bound to think of the
Man-Kzin wars, and how lucky the human race was that the Outsiders came by
and sold the humans the hyperdrive design just in time to save the human
race from Kzinti enslavement - hey, wait - lucky? Like hell! And it all
follows pretty logically from there.

> After that thought occurred to me, I reflected that practically all of
> Niven's characters are quite bright, especially in the area of
> deductions, extrapolations, and other forms of theorizing.  I guess smart
> people make more interesting subjects, and give the author more
> flexibility.
 
 That's probably the best explanation for the phenomenon.

>  But does Niven assume everyone in Known Space is a genius?

 No, he just assumes that everyone in Known Space who's worth writing about
is a genius. (-:

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 
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Date: 29 Aug 93 19:53:40 GMT
From: rorschak@daimi.aau.dk (Jesper Lauridsen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

andrew@tagsys.com (Andrew Gideon) writes:
>*** SPOILER WARNING FOR _RINGWORLD_ENGINEERS_  ***
>
>In _Ringworld_Engineers_, Louis and Chmee visited some ships that were
>built by Prill's people.  They were primitive in the extreme.  Their
>drives were merely fusion based.  Someone (Louis?) made the point that the
>technology to convert matter between elements would trivially provide
>total conversion of matter to energy.  Since that would be a far better
>source of propulsion that that which Prill's people used, they lacked the
>alternative.

If I remember RE correctly, both Louis and Chmee knew that there was none
matter converter, _before_ they examined the ships.

Question:
It's been a while since I read Ringworld, but I don't recall that the
humanoids encountered there were as diverse as those in RE.  Was the ring
in Ringworld really supposed to be a Pak world?

Jesper Lauridsen
rorschak@daimi.aau.dk
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Date: 29 Aug 93 20:52:36 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

rorschak@daimi.aau.dk (Jesper Lauridsen) writes:
>>*** SPOILER WARNING FOR _RINGWORLD_ENGINEERS_  ***
> Question:
> It's been a while since I read Ringworld, but I don't recall that the
> humanoids encountered there were as diverse as those in RE.  Was the ring
> in Ringworld really supposed to be a Pak world?

Well, "supposed to" is a funny sort of question.  There's nothing in the
text of Ringworld that explicitly refers to the Pak; in fact, I'm not sure
which came first, Ringworld or Protector.  I don't know what Niven had in
mind while he was writing Ringworld (and I doubt that even he remembers all
that clearly any more), so the text is all we really have to go on.

Still, the Big Surprise in The Ringworld Engineers wasn't all that
surprising to me.  After all, Ringworld is filled with near-humans; if we
discovered the fossils of any of those people here on Earth, we would have
no hesitation in saying that we had found fossils of some very close
relative of homo sapiens.  It's very hard to imagine that we and they don't
share a common ancestor and, in Niven's universe, it is common knowledge
that homo sapiens does have a highly intelligent, spacefaring ancestor.

The real mystery isn't who built the ringworld; the real mystery is why the
characters in the books didn't all jump to this conclusion instantaneously.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Aug 93 20:58:25 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

Jesper Lauridsen <rorschak@daimi.aau.dk> wrote:
>It's been a while since I read Ringworld, but I don't recall that
>the humanoids encountered there were as diverse as those in RE.

I think this is due to the differing nature of the missions.  In
_Ringworld_, they were looking for someone to help them repair their ship,
and hence didn't bother with obviously-low-tech societies.  In _RE_, they
were looking for the "construction shack", and hence were looking for any
clue they could find.

>Was the ring in Ringworld really supposed to be a Pak world?

Yes.  Even in _Ringworld_, the simplest (and thus best) explanation for an
artifact populated by obvious variations of homo sapiens is that the
population is descended from Pak breeders.  In _RE_, there are several
things that Niven brings on stage to confirm that the ringworld is indeed a
Pak artifact (although the significance of these things will probably be
lost on anyone who hasn't read _Protector_...)

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu
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Date: 30 Aug 93 09:53:24 GMT
From: drukier@mail.ast.cam.ac.uk (Gordon Drukier)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern) writes:
>rorschak@daimi.aau.dk (Jesper Lauridsen) writes:
>> Question:
>> It's been a while since I read Ringworld, but I don't recall that the
>> humanoids encountered there were as diverse as those in RE.  Was the
>> ring in Ringworld really supposed to be a Pak world?
>
>Well, "supposed to" is a funny sort of question.  There's nothing in the
>text of Ringworld that explicitly refers to the Pak; in fact, I'm not sure
>which came first, Ringworld or Protector.  I don't know what Niven had in
>mind while he was writing Ringworld (and I doubt that even he remembers
>all that clearly any more), so the text is all we really have to go on.
>
>Still, the Big Surprise in The Ringworld Engineers wasn't all that
>surprising to me.  After all, Ringworld is filled with near-humans; if we
>discovered the fossils of any of those people here on Earth, we would have
>no hesitation in saying that we had found fossils of some very close
>relative of homo sapiens.  It's very hard to imagine that we and they
>don't share a common ancestor and, in Niven's universe, it is common
>knowledge that homo sapiens does have a highly intelligent, spacefaring
>ancestor.
>
>The real mystery isn't who built the ringworld; the real mystery is why
>the characters in the books didn't all jump to this conclusion
>instantaneously.

Niven comments on this in the Afterword in the collection "Tales of Known
Space".  I don't have my copy handy, (which means I'm probably misquoting)
but he discusses there the structure of the Known Space series and all
these amazing artifacts and technologies he had to invent for the stories,
i.e.  stasis fields, General Products hulls, and the stuff that the
Ringworld was made of.  He comments there that the Ringworld was the
product of Pak Protectors, but that that opened up a whole can of worms he
didn't want to go into so he "allowed" Louis Wu to draw the wrong
conclusion.

It isn't all that evident to me that the existence of the Pak is common
knowledge in Known Space. Granted that Phssthpok's mummy ended up in a
museum, but if I remember Protector correctly, Truesdale had to do a lot of
research to figure out who Vandervecken was. With the discovery of living
aliens, Kzinti, Outsiders, Puppeteers, etc. it wouldn't be all that
surprising for the Pak to be forgotten. The only reason the Thrintun were
remembered was because they kept finding stasis boxes.

Gordon Drukier
Institute of Astronomy
University of Cambridge
drukier@mail.ast.cam.ac.uk
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Date: 29 Aug 93 22:46:27 GMT
From: max@west.darkside.com (Erik Max Francis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Re-reading Ringworld

jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson) writes:
> Funny, I thought that Prill stated they had such a device, but that it
> used vast amounts of energy, and could only convert one particular
> element to another particular element.  (Thus requiring a pretty large
> number of subtly different devices, unless all you wanted to do was turn
> lead into gold!)  Was that statement disproved in Ringworld Engineers?  I
> haven't reread it yet, and the last time _was_ a while ago.

In _The Ringworld Engineers_, Louis and Chmeee (as we can call him that
now) came for some reason to the conclusion that Prill was either lying or
mistaken.  After all, in _Ringworld_, it seemed pretty clear that the
species which Prill was a member of (I don't think they were ever called
City Builders until the sequel) is the species that built the Ringworld
but, Niven changed his mind in the second book.

Does anybody else have any thoughts on this?  Personally, I think for
changing the whole structure of the Ringworld engineers and Ringworld
history for the sequel, he did a pretty good job. _The Ringworld Engineers_
was a book I found to be excellent, especially for a sequel.

Erik Max Francis
1070 Oakmont Dr. #1
San Jose, CA  95117
...!apple!uuwest!max max@west.darkside.com
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Date: 26 Aug 93 21:37:09 GMT
From: pcrxs@nasagiss.giss.nasa.gov (R.B. Schmunk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Resnick's ALTERNATE WARRIORS

			    ALTERNATE WARRIORS
			  Edited by Mike Resnick

		       A book review by R.B. Schmunk

Another year, another alternate history anthology.

Over the last four years, six previous anthologies have appeared, edited
either by Greg Benford & Martin Greenberg (the "What Might Have Been"
series) or by Mike Resnick. Just published is number seven, ALTERNATE
WARRIORS, which is Resnick's third entry in the apparent competition. The
quality of the various volumes has varied; for example, Resnick's ALTERNATE
PRESIDENTS was very good and his ALTERNATE KENNEDYS was hit-and-miss. It
seems to be my sad duty to report that ALTERNATE WARRIORS is somewhat
closer to the latter. While I found no stories in this new book to be
outright turkeys, I also found very few to be really gripping.

The premise of ALTERNATE WARRIORS is one that seems to have been slowly
taking over the genre in the last year or two. Rather than chart the rise
and fall of alternate empires, to examine how a battle might have gone the
other way, the stories in ALTERNATE WARRIORS examine how some historical
person, usually well- known, might have lived a different life. As the
title suggests, the stories in this particular volume generally focus on
that life involving a more war-like direction. Its cover demonstrates the
extreme to which the idea might be pushed, showing Mohandas Gandhi carrying
a rocket-launcher, a scene obviously derived from one of the RAMBO movie
posters.

The alternate-life focus of ALTERNATE WARRIORS unfortunately carries with
it a major burden. By focusing on the life of a single person, the bulk of
the stories also ignore the historical consequences which necessarily flow
from that life. Perhaps writers feel it is sufficient to only show how
history might have changed, but one suspects that many just don't want to
think through the numerous possible results of the change they inflict. In
any event, by ignoring the sweep of history, an alternate history writer
*must* make the character(s) come alive in order for his story to be
interesting. (Many alternate histories partially escape this requirement by
presenting an intriguing history, albeit at the expense of an interesting
story.) If the quality of writing is at best average, then the reader is
often left to ask "So what?" After too many of the stories in ALTERNATE
WARRIORS, I found myself asking that question.

A number of the tales in ALTERNATE WARRIORS convert great pacifists into
fighters. Michael P. Kube-McDowell's "Because Thou Lovest the
Burning-Ground" is the cover story, and in it Gandhi becomes a Thuggee
cultist. In Brad Linaweaver's "Unmerited Favor", Jesus preaches a more
militant line and hands out swords to his followers. The life of Martin
Luther King, Jr. receives the attentions of two authors: Jack C. Haldeman
in "Death of a Dream" and Lawrence Schimel in "Taking Action". In the
former King is smeared with scandal by J. Edgar Hoover before he can
deliver the "I Have a Dream" speech, thus derailing the civil rights
movement and eventually leading to an oppressive law-and-order president;
in the latter, King is haunted by precognition of such events as the Rodney
King beating and his tactics take a violent bent from the start. The last
such tale is Anthony R. Lewis's "...But the Sword!", in which Francis
Bernardone of Assisi becomes a crusader rather than a priest. This story
perhaps hews closest to the standard alternate history tale, in which
describes a series of historical events over a period of several years, but
that seems to be about all it does. Of these five stories, Haldeman's
"Death of a Dream" is the only one I found of any interest, but it was
marred by what I assume to be an editor or proofreader's error. A close
reading reveals that the story could not occur any earlier than 1977, but
the beginning of the story clearly states that it is St. Patrick's Day
1975.

A second group of stories also involve people who achieved success in a
non-violent manner, but who are perhaps not so well-known for their
pacifism. Mike Resnick's "Mwalimu in the Squared Circle" (which previously
appeared in the March 1993 issue of Asimov's) examines what the fight would
have been like if Julius Nyrere accepted Idi Amin's challenge to a boxing
match in order to end the Tanzania-Uganda war of 1980 before it bankrupts
his country. In Kristine Kathryn Rusch's "The Arrival of Truth", Sojourner
Truth is marching through the South telling the slaves to take what is
theirs and the slaves at one Virginia plantation are eagerly awaiting her
coming. Michelle Sagara takes a look at the relationship between Thomas a
Beket and Henry II in "For Love of God", and wonders what if Beket had fled
England before Henry could cry out "Who will rid me of this turbulent
priest?". In Nicholas A. DiChario "Extreme Feminism", Susan B. Anthony's
struggle for women's suffrage takes an unfortunate turn.  Tappan King drops
an amnesiac Angelo Roncalli, later Pope John XXIII, into the middle of
France's World War II Resistance. And in Bill Fawcett's "Zealot", Moses has
led his people into guerrilla warfare, and they are besieged within one of
pharaoh's palaces. Happily, of these stories, I only found DiChario's to be
less than interesting. Fawcett's story had a stunning conclusion, though in
retrospect, I admit that I should have seen it coming.

And while the he may not have been a real pacifist, one story takes a look
at a man whose name is not fondly remembered for trying to avoid war. In
Barbara Delaplace's "Standing Firm", Neville Chamberlain is debating with
himself what course to take when meeting Hitler at Munich, even going so
far as to meet with that notorious proponent of appeasement, Winston
Churchill. From the start, though, it is obvious what direction Delaplace
is leading Chamberlain, and the story ends much too soon.

In three tales, artists are made warriors. Esther Friesner wonders what if
author Jane Austen had met Davey Crockett in 1811 England, 13 years after
that country had been invaded and conquered by Napoleon, in "Jane's
Fighting Ships".  Mark Twain makes an appearance in Mel. White's "Sam
Clemens and the Notable Mare", but it could be said that his horse is more
of a warrior than he is. The third such tale, Barry N. Malzberg's "Fugato",
is my choice for the best story in the book. It is set in a 1944 Ardennes
farmhouse, where infantryman Leonard Bernstein is looking back on the road
that led him from the conductor's podium to confrontation with death. Like
a number of Malzberg's previous alternate histories (e.g., "Heavy Metal"
and "In the Stone House"), "Fugato" is told in a mild stream-of-
consciousness manner, which sometimes works and sometimes doesn't. This
time it succeeds, admirably.

Warriors who actually were take on different characteristics in three other
stories. Mercedes Lackey's gives T.E. Lawrence a Saul-like transformation
in "Jihad"; Brian Thomsen has Reilly, ace of spies, plotting in Bolshevik
Russia; and Beth Meacham has Tecumseh saving the British at the Battle of
the Thames (Detroit). This last title is an oddity in this particular
anthology, as its alternate warrior makes no appearance in the story. Its
setting, 175 years or so after the divergence in an "Indiana" torn by
political violence, renders it more akin to the standard alternate history
story. In any event, I found the Meacham to be the only story of interest
in this group.

Two tales involve women of ancient times, and if they are not made
warriors, they at least strive for power. Maureen F. McHugh's "Tut's Wife"
takes a look at the young widow of Tutankhamen, who simultaneously is
trying to promote the monotheistic faith of Aten and to maintain her future
safety. More interesting, though, is Judith Tarr's "Queen of Asia", in
which Sisygambis is so dismayed by the cowardice of her son Darius that she
has him killed and then assumes the regency of Persia. "Queen of Asia"
might also be considered a double-edged tale of alternate warriors, since a
warrior we all have heard of, Alexander the Great of Macedon, is cast here
in a roll which he never had to assume in our history.

A few of the stories in ALTERNATE WARRIORS might be thought of as humors
for their varying degrees of levity. Perhaps the least tongue-in-cheek is
David Gerrold's "The Firebringers", which argues the morality of dropping
an atomic bomb on a civilian target by taking men we remember as famous
Hollywood stars and making them members of a bomber crew. Josepha Sherman's
"Monsieur Verne and the Martian Invasion" is set in a steampunkish 19th
century, and here the great inventor Jules Verne discovers and fights a
creature from outer space. In "The Vatican Outfit", Laura Resnick has Pope
John Paul I saved from his alleged assassination by Mafiosi and then
gradually converted to their management techniques. Finally, Lea Hernandez
turns Albert Einstein in a Bond-esque secret agent in "Al Einstein--Nazi
Smasher!"  The Gerrold tale is the only story in this bunch which I found
of any interest, presumably because the humor in the others was not of a
type that I have ever cared for, but because it treads the same ground as
did Kim Stanley Robinson in his classic "The Lucky Strike", my interest was
not greatly piqued.

As always seem to happen in any alternate history anthology, ALTERNATE
WARRIORS includes a few stories which are not really alternate history.
George Alec Effinger's "Albert Schweitzer and the Treasures of Atlantis" is
a bit of a tribute to a certain tree-swinging hero, and Jack C. Haldeman,
II's tale of Marilyn Monroe, "The Cold Warrior", is actually a secret
history about the Cuban missile crisis. Jack Nimersheim's two stories, "The
Battle of All Mothers" and "Mind over Matter", about Mother Theresa and
Stephen Hawking respectively, are set in near futures. Finally, there is
Kathy Koja's "Ballad of the Spanish Civil Guard", an interesting mood piece
about the arrest of Spanish poet Federico Garcia Lorca by the Fascists.
(There is a possibility that "Ballad" really is an alternate history, but
my extremely limited knowledge about Garcia says that is not.) Of these
four stories, "Mind over Matter" is perhaps the most interesting, but its
theme of scientific responsibility is one I have encountered in many, many
stories before (e.g., Michael Crichton's SPHERE and JURASSIC PARK).

Thus, among ALTERNATE WARRIORS' 29 stories, the Malzberg is the only one I
greatly recommend. Others that are highly readable are the Fawcett,
Meacham, Mike Resnick, Rusch, Sagara, and Tarr and Haldeman's "Death of a
Dream".  Alternate history fans will, of course, want a copy of the book
fore completeness if nothing else. I cannot recommend it to other readers
unless they feel that the . cover price is reasonable for nine decent
stories.

Author:     Mike Resnick (ed)
Anthology:  ALTERNATE WARRIORS
Publisher:  Tor
City:       New York City
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-812-52346-6
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99
Title:      "A Sense of Loyalty, a Sense of Betrayal" (Thomsen, Brian)
Title:      "Al Einstein--Nazi Smasher!" (Hernandez, Lea)
Title:      "Albert Schweitzer and the Treasures of Atlantis" (Effinger, 
                George Alec)
Title:      "The Arrival of Truth" (Rusch, Kristine Kathryn)
Title:      "Ballad of the Spanish Civil Guard" (Koja, Kathy)
Title:      "The Battle of All Mothers" (Nimersheim, Jack)
Title:      "Because Thou Lovest the Burning-Ground" (Kube-McDowell, 
                Michael P.)
Title:      "...But the Sword!" (Lewis, Anthony R.)
Title:      "The Cold Warrior" (Haldeman, Jack C., II)
Title:      "Death of a Dream" (Haldeman, Jack C., II)
Title:      "Extreme Feminism" (DiChario, Nicholas A.)
Title:      "The Firebringers" (Gerrold, David)
Title:      "For Love of God" (Sagara, Michelle)
Title:      "Fugato" (Malzberg, Barry N.)
Title:      "Jane's Fighting Ships" (Friesner, Esther M.)
Title:      "Jihad" (Lackey, Mercedes)
Title:      "The Mark of the Angel" (King, Tappan)
Title:      "Mind over Matter" (Nimersheim, Jack)
Title:      "Monsieur Verne and the Martian Invasion" (Sherman, Josepha)
Title:      "Mwalimu in the Squared Circle" (Resnick, Mike)
Title:      "One by One" (Meacham, Beth)
Title:      "Queen of Asia" (Tarr, Judith)
Title:      "Sam Clemens and the Notable Mare" (White, Mel.)
Title:      "Standing Firm" (Delaplace, Barbara)
Title:      "Taking Action" (Schimel, Lawrence)
Title:      "Tut's Wife" (McHugh, Maureen F.)
Title:      "Unmerited Favor" (Linaweaver, Brad)
Title:      "The Vatican Outfit" (Resnick, Laura)
Title:      "Zealot" (Fawcett, Bill)

R.B. Schmunk
NASA/Goddard Institute
2880 Broadway
New York, NY 10025 USA
pcrxs@nasagiss.giss.nasa.gov
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Date: 19 Aug 93 14:44:20 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vor - Dorsai

Alice M. Bergmann <v095hmq3@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu> wrote:
>I have just finished reading Dorsai and couldn't help noticing the
>blatant similarities between Bujold's series with Miles and the Vor.  At
>first I thought the Vor books were a reaction to the extreme macho
>characterizations in Dickson's Dorsai.
>
>However, looking at the copyright dates in my books Bujold has a book with
>Miles Vorkosigan in 1986 while the Dorsai book is dated 1988.
>
>Does anyone know what the story behind this? 

There is more than one Dorsai book, in fact there are many, and they date
back to at least the early seventies, and in fact I think the first stories
are from the sixties.  The Dorsai came a long time before Bujold started
writing any of the books in the Miles Vorkosigan stories.  (I can look this
up, one of the earlier ones was released as _The Genetic General_
originally, I think the current title is _Tactics of Mistake_, also some of
these were first serialized in magazines before being printed as books,
putting their original publication even further back.)

As to whether Bujold's work is a reaction to or parody of the Dorsai, I
don't think it is directly intended as such.  It is possible that Bujold
had read some of the Dorsai novels before writing her stuff, and that is
subconsciously influenced her, but there is no clear evidence.  Also the
Vor lord "stereotype" is one that is quite common in the Science
Fiction/Fantasy genre.

Also, IMHO, the Vor and the Dorsai are not particularly similar.  Both do
tend to show the military virtues (courage, honour, leadership, etc.) but,
otherwise they are much different, the Vor society is feudalistic, with
strong regional divisions and loyalties; the Dorsai society is democratic
with neighbourliness being a strong influence on how people react to each
other.  The Dorsai are expert mercenaries, only because they have no other
skill or product to sell from their world (which is otherwise resource
poor), while the Vor are warlike due to their history of internal conflict
and isolation.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 04:22:04 GMT
From: cpf@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Courtenay Footman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vor - Dorsai

_Dorsai_ was originally serialized in "Astounding" in 1959.  Ace published
a mutilated version titled _The Genetic General_ as one half an Ace Double
in 1960.  DAW republished the original version, under the original title,
in 1976.  _Tactics of Mistake_ is a different novel, originally published
in "Analog" in 1970, republished by DAW in 1971.

Courtenay Footman
cpf@alchemy.ithaca.ny.us
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Date: 21 Aug 93 08:34:37 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vor - Dorsai

v095hmq3@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu (Alice M. Bergmann) writes:
>I have just finished reading Dorsai and couldn't help noticing the
>blatant similarities between Bujold's series with Miles and the Vor.  At
>first I thought the Vor books were a reaction to the extreme macho
>characterizations in Dickson's Dorsai.  However, looking at the copyright
>dates in my books Bujold has a book with Miles Vorkosigan in 1986 while
>the Dorsai book is dated 1988.
>
>Does anyone know what the story behind this? 

I think you need to learn a bit more about research.  The earliest Dorsai
book I could find in five seconds at my shelf was dated 1962, and I can
think of several short stories that were almost certainly much earlier, but
it is too much work to look them up.

The 1988 novel is most likely THE CHANTRY GUILD, and like all Childe Cycle
novels lists the whole cycle, of which TCG is the last.  Now why shouldn't
the latest of nine novels be published after the first of Bujold's
half-dozen?

Furthermore, there just isn't much similarity, especially as opposed to the
gazillion other space-opera mercenary novels out there.

David
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Date: 30 Aug 93 04:17:20 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Jack Williamson

		Belated Reviews: Jack Williamson

Jack Williamson has been writing science fiction for sixty-five years now.
The longevity is impressive, because it represents passage through several
periods in the history of sf, during which readers' expectations changed
drastically, then changed again, and then again.  Most authors were unable
to make the transitions.

The changes in Williamson's writing weren't that thorough: His writing from
the sixties bears clear traces of that from the thirties, and his current
writing is as clearly rooted in what he was doing in the sixties.  (I was
bemused by the similarity of the romantic subplots of the 1990 "Mazeway"
and the 1935 "Legion of Space".)  Most unfortunately, his books have always
been weak in characterization and motivation.  Their main weakness, over
the entire period of his writing, is the two-dimensionality of the
characters, most of whom are defined almost completely by their roles or
special abilities, and then given a quirk or two for variety.

Few authors were able to make the leap from the gimmicky sf of the thirties
to the more demanding market of the forties, but this was the period of
Williamson's greatest impact.  (His Grandmaster Nebula award indicates that
the impact was considerable.)  He never stopped writing adventure sf, but
he also started working with more ambitious themes, such as multispecies
cooperation, and evolution for space, which he's been developing since.
Along the way, he produced an impressive trail of books that were well
received in their day, though I wouldn't recommend most of them to newer
readers, except as historical artifacts.

"Darker Than You Think" (****-) is the conspicuous exception.  Almost half
a century after it was published, this dark fantasy still has a power which
makes the run of modern novels about lycanthropes and vampires look anemic.
The story begins with word of an archeological expedition which has
returned from the Gobi desert with a remarkable discovery but, the head
of the expedition dies, mysteriously, before he can reveal that once, long
before the dawn of history, homo sapiens was prey to...call it homo
lycanthropus.  And that though the predators were somehow overthrown, they
left mixed-breed descendents.  And that some of those descendents are
making a systematic effort to breed back to the full powers of their
ancestors.

The story is told from the viewpoint of Will Barbee, a reporter who is on
hand when the expedition leader is killed by what a less naive observer
than himself would have called witchcraft.  As he digs deeper and deeper,
however, that identification stops seeming naive.  He learns that
humanity's darkest legends have a strong basis in reality.  This is dark
fantasy written, effectively, to appeal to readers of science fiction.

It's also the only Jack Williamson novel I'd recommend purely on the basis
of its merits as a good read.  Most of his adventure fiction was written
for audiences with different expectations than those of today's readers,
and his more imaginative books have generally inspired later, better-
written workings-out of their themes.

Williamson's Legion series, starting in the mid-thirties with "The Legion
of Space" (**+) is one of the best examples of pre-Campbell space opera.
Which is to say that by today's standards it's awful: Motivation and
characterization are paper-thin, the science is largely a matter of
incantation (scientific-sounding words, rather than plausible
explanations), and the plots would change hardly at all if the spaceships
were replaced by boats or horses.  (I'm embarrassed that I didn't realize
how much the Legion owed to The Three Musketeers until Gharlane pointed it
out.)  Juvenile writing for juvenile readers but, reading it today, you
can still see the charm it would hold for those readers.  (If memory
serves, the sequels were "The Cometeers", "One Against the Legion", and
"Queen of the Legion".)

Williamson never stopped writing adventure sf, which is a pity.  His
"Seetee" books (**-) ("Seetee Ship" and "Seetee Shock") are adventure
stories with an antimatter gimmick.  His "Undersea" books (**-), ("Undersea
City", "Undersea Fleet" and "Undersea Quest"), written with Frederick Pohl,
are adventure stories with an underwater gimmick.  "Star Bridge" (**+),
written with James Gunn, is probably his best adventure sf, about an
immortal who tries to manipulate human history and an assassin who is sent
to bring down a space empire.

"The Humanoids" (***-) is Williamson's other major book of the forties that
doesn't nicely fit the niches I've been describing.  It's an early working
through of the overbenevolent-computer theme.  The Humanoids are androids
which were programmed to prevent war and protect humans from harm whether
or not they want to be protected.  In fact, unhappiness is a form of harm,
and if their protection makes people unhappy, well, that's treatable.  A
sequel, "The Humanoid Touch" (**), written over thirty years later, doesn't
add much to the earlier work.

I've always liked "The Trial of Terra" (***-), an unusual ninteen-fifties
look at semi-first contact.  The trial in question is a hearing to
determine whether, now that humanity is sending up space ships, it should
be contacted or left in quarantine.  Only, as the evidence (previously
written stories worked into the body of the novel) is reviewed, it becomes
apparent that the beings arguing the case are more interested in their own
economic or scientific interests than in the good of humanity.  The judge,
at least, is impartial, and willing to rule in favor of whichever side can
muster the better bribe.

Honorable mention goes to "Rogue Star" (**+) - third book of Williamson's
and Pohl's Starchild trilogy, for its sentient stars, and to "The Legion of
Time" (**) - written at about the same time as the Legion of Space novels,
for its idea of alternative futures competing for existence.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 30 Aug 93 05:19:50 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Donald J. Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Jack Williamson

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Williamson's Legion series, starting in the mid-thirties with "The Legion
>of Space" (**+) is one of the best examples of pre-Campbell space opera.

[some stuff omitted]

>can still see the charm it would hold for those readers.  (If memory
>serves, the sequels were "The Cometeers", "One Against the Legion", and
>"Queen of the Legion".)

_Queen of the Legion_ was a much later product - it came out in the
seventies, I believe. Another late story in the same sequence, in my
opinion the best of them (except perhaps for the original _Legion_) was a
novella whose title was, I believe, "Nowhere Near," a story that gave the
reader that feeling of "eerieness" at which Willimson occasionally excels.

My favorite from Williamson's later period remains _Bright New Universe_ -
objectively, a rather minor effort, but one of Williamson's most optimistic
novels. Vintage 1967, I think ...

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 01:53:20 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forthcoming Books till June (from Locus)

Every three months Locus comes out with a list of sf/f to be published over
the next nine months or so.  What follows is a list of some of the titles
that caught my eye, with no pretense that the list represents the best of
the forthcoming lot.  I make even less pretense of thoroughness: The
complete list is way too long to transcribe, even if it weren't someone
else's bread and butter.  If you want that list, Locus isn't that hard to
find on the magazine racks or in sf specialty stores.  (This month's issue
is a bit early.  You'd think the staff had something better to do over the
next few days...)

Books are paperback unless designated otherwise.  Most will appear in the
month preceeding their official date of publication.

Anthony, Patricia:  Brother Termite Harcourt Brace HC Oct

Baudino, Gael:  Shroud of Shadow  Penguin/ROC Nov

   I don't know about this one.  It's the next in her angst-filled Elf
   series, and should have been titled "And Then There Was One".

Beagle, Peter:  The Innkeeper's Song  Penguin/Roc HC Nov
Bear, Greg:  Moving Mars  Tor HC Nov

Brust, Steven:  500 Years After  Tor HC  Apr

   Tor is publishing a disproportionate number of the books I want to read,
   but it's doing it by offering the authors hardcover publication.  This
   is good news for the authors but it's hard on us poor readers.
   Especially with the libraries getting their budgets cut.  (Actually,
   hardcover publication can backfire: If I don't get a book in hardback
   that I'd have gotten as a paperback, and have to wait a year for it, I'm
   usually willing to wait an extra month or two and get it used.)

Bujold, Lois McMaster:  Mirror Dance  Baen HC  Mar

   And naturally the rest of the industry is trying to follow suit. :-(
   This would be the next Barrayar novel, by the title.

Card, Orson Scott:  The Ships of Earth  Tor HC  Feb

Carey, Diane:  ST#67: The Great Starship Race  Pocket  Oct

   Diane Carey's Star Trek novels have been such wish-fulfillment trash
   that I'm embarrassed to admit that I keep reading them.  But I do. :-?

Chalker, Jack:  Echoes of the Well of Souls  BB/DR  Feb
		Shadow of the Well of Souls  BB/DR  TP  Feb

Cherryh, CJ:  Foreigner  DAW HC  Feb

Clayton, Jo:  Serpent Waltz  DAW  Mar

   This'll be the next in the trilogy that began with the just-released
   "Dancer's Rise".  I'll be getting it, but I wouldn't advise anyone who
   wasn't planning to read this anyhow to do so.  Clayton's fallen into a
   rut.

Cushman, Carolyn:  Witch and Wombat  Warner/Questar  May

   Haven't a clue what this is about.  On the other hand, Carolyn Cushman
   is the only reviewer at Locus whose taste I particularly trust.

Dean, Pamela:  The Dubious Hills Tor HC  Apr
DeLint, Charles:  Into the Green  Tor HC Nov

Drake, David and Stirling, S.M: The General #4: The Steel  Baen Oct

   This series started well, but the last book was about nine parts
   bloodstains to one part plot advancement.  In a way that's a good
   summary of Bellisarius's life, but if I can get that from Procopius:
   People in the story-telling business should get on with the story.

Duane, Diane:  STTNG: Dark Mirror  Pocket  Dec

Duncan, Dave:   AHoM #3: The Stricken Field BB/DR HC  Oct
		AHoM#4: The Living God  BB/DR HC  Apr

Elgin, Suzette Haden:  Native Tongue III  DAW  Feb

Ellison, Harlan:  Mefisto in Onyx  Mark V. Ziesing  HC  Nov

   As Ellison has gleefully been telling anyone who will listen, this
   novella's appearance in Omni is the last chance for a long time that
   anyone will have to get it at a relatively low price.  (On the other
   hand, having heard him read it, I'd have to say that it's good but, not
   so good that I wouldn't be willing to wait.)

Ford, John M:  Growing Up Weightless  Bantam Spectra TP Nov
Friedman, CS:  When True Night Falls  DAW HC  Oct
Gaiman, Neil:  Angels and Visitations  DreamHaven Books HC  Oct  (anth)

   I don't see myself buying any of these until they hit paperback, but
   anything by Ford or Gaiman is worth noting.  Friedman, I'm not sure
   about.  She's still trying to live up to the initial splash she made.

Hambly, Barbara:  Stranger at the Wedding  BB/DR  Apr
Harper, Tara K  Feather Fall  BB/DR  May

Jordan, Robert:  The Fires of Heaven  TOR HC  Nov

   November.  Which means it'll probably be out in October.  Which means
   that any sites carrying rec.arts.sf.written have about a month and a
   half to increase their disk allotment.  But look at the bright side:
   You'll get several mb of speculation on how this book ties into the
   previous four!

Kay, Guy Gavriel:  A Song for Arbonne  Penguin/Roc  Feb
Kress, Nancy:  Beggars in Spain  AvoNova  Feb

   See, these books do appear in paperback eventually.  You just need to
   wait for them.

Kurtz, Katherine:  The Bastard Prince  BB/DR HC  Jun

   I got tired of paying to be depressed.

Lackey, Mercedes:
  Sacred Ground  TOR HC  Nov
  'with' Mark Shepherd  Prison of Souls  Baen  Nov
  'with' Josepha Sherman  Bardic Voices: A Cast of Corbies  Baen Feb
  with Larry Dixon  Black Gryphon  DAW HC Jan

   Four books spread over four universes.  I suppose this means she's
   gotten her commitments under control.  "Black Gryphon" is the start of a
   new Valdemar trilogy, so there's no real point in paying hardcover
   prices two years before we can find out how it ends.  I'm guessing that
   "Sacred Ground" is a Tregarde novel, in which case it's worth buying in
   paperback.  And we've already seen Shepherd and Sherman in action.

Logston, Anne: Dagger's Edge,  Ace  Apr

   I'm guessing that this is another spinoff of Logston's "Shadow" novels,
   in which case I'd advise against getting it unless you've read and
   enjoyed her earlier books.

McCaffrey, Anne:
  The Tower and the Hive  Ace/Putnam HC  Feb
  'with' Jody Lynn Nye  The Ship Who Won  Baen HC  Apr
  with Elizabeth Ann Scarborough  Powers That Be  BB/DR  May

   Is this looking familiar?  "The Tower and the Hive" is presumably the
   rest of "Damia's Children".  The next Brainship book is by/with Nye -
   Does this mean that it'll be a medical service ship?  And "Powers That
   Be" is making its paperback appearance in May.  Am I the only one who
   finds it ironic that its main selling point is that it's an honest
   collaboration?

Martin, George RR:  Wild Cards: Marked Cards  Baen  Mar
Modesitt Jr, LE:  The Magic Engineer  Tor HC  Mar
Niven, Larry and Pournelle, Jerry:  The Gripping Hand  Pocket  Jan (pb)

Pierce, Tamora:  Wolf-Speaker  MacMillan/Atheneum HC  Apr

   I'll buy anything Pierce writes, but I couldn't honestly recommend that
   you buy this in hardcover.  It's a juvenile fantasy - sequel to "Wild
   Magic: The Immortals", apparently and not as good as her first series.

Robinson, Kim Stanley:  Red Mars  Bantam Spectra  Nov  (pb)
			Green Mars  Bantam Spectra HC Apr

Stevermer, Caroline  College of Magicks  Tor HC  Mar

   Is this in the universe of "Sorcery and Cecelia"?  That book was cute,
   and fun, but not particularly good.

Swanwick, Michael  The Iron Dragon's Daughter  Morrow/Avonova HC Jan
Tepper, Sheri  A Plague of Angels  Bantam Spectra HC  Oct

   I've seen positive reviews on these two.

Tolkien, JRR  Morgoth's Ring  Houghton Mifflin  HC Nov

   I don't see myself getting this, but Tolkien publishes so seldomly these
   days that I thought it worth a mention.

Vance, Jack:  Planet of Adventure  Tor Orb TP  Oct
	      Throy  Tor May  (pb)

Weber, David:  Honor Harrington #3: The Short Victorious War  Baen  Apr

   Whee!  Another Honor Harrington space opera!

Willey, Elizabeth:  The Well-Favored Man  Tor HC Oct

   As I said above, I'm happy for the authors that Tor is so good about
   offering hardcover publication, but as a reader, I could wish otherwise.
   Nothing personal, Elizabeth.

Williams, Tad:  To Green Angel Tower, Part 1  DAW  Apr

   For those of us who were wondering how they were planning to cram all
   those pages into a single paperback, the answer is: they weren't.

Williamson, Jack:  Demon Moon  Tor HC  May

   Is this a tie-in to "The Humanoids"?

Wolfe, Gene:  Nightside the Long Sun  Tor Dec (pb)
	      Lake of the Long Sun  Tor HC Jan

   I don't suppose Wolfe will ever again be able to write anything with
   even vague similarities to the Book of the New Sun without being panned
   for not equalling it.  But in this series, he's doing a creditable job.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 27 Aug 93 03:34:08 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books till June (from Locus)

Dani Zweig writes:

>Stevermer, Caroline  College of Magicks  Tor HC  Mar

>   Is this in the universe of "Sorcery and Cecelia"?  That book was cute,
>   and fun, but not particularly good.

I've been hearing mutters about this, and they all seem to point toward it
being about girls (possibly young women or young ladies) in a magical
college, with Ruritanian Grand Tour stuff thrown in.  It sounds promising,
particularly if they have decently perilous Adventures.  Don't know if it's
in that same _Mairelon_/_S&C_ universe she worked in with Patricia Wrede or
not.  _S&C_ *was* pleasant froth, and heaven knows quality froth is hard to
find.

>Williams, Tad:  To Green Angel Tower, Part 1  DAW  Apr

>   For those of us who were wondering how they were planning to cram all
>   those pages into a single paperback, the answer is: they weren't.

They could have done it OED style and offered a magnifying glass.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Aug 93 21:58:13 GMT
From: kathleen@netcom.com (Kathleen Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What would a society with super-beings really look like?

In listing off books that deal with this topic, I'm surprised that no one
has yet mentioned Anne McCaffrey's 'Pegasus books.' These consist of the
anthology, "To Ride Pegasus," and the novels, "Pegasus in Flight," "The
Rowan," "Damia," and "Damia's Children."

   These books postulate a relatively small population of psychics
gradually evolving in society at large. They band together and lobby for
legal rights, as well as providing a home, an education, and employment for
each other. I believe they contract out to do jobs, and if their
clairvoyants foresee any disasters, they tell the parties involved
immediately (as a sort of public service).
   I'm not sure it's realistic in its portrayal of how accepted these
psychics would really be (a lot of people have suggested that psychics
would either be hunted down and killed or else forced to enlist - McCaffrey
mostly assumes a government that doesn't really want much to do with these
psychics at all). However, she does do a good job of showing people's
dislike and distrust, as well as their secret fascination with the
psychics. In the later three books, psychics are taken as a matter of
course, and are all drafted into working on various projects, mostly
spaceflight! There's never much concept of the psychics being used as a
weapon, although she does do a nice bit on the criminality issue.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 11:46:58 GMT
From: xgg2356@dcmdc.dla.mil (James Fuerstenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vampires

One more comment on the Vampire strain.  Don't forget "Fevre Dream" by
George R.R. Martin.  Vampires on a riverboat before the turn of the
century.

Jim
jfuerstenberg@dcmdc.dla.mil

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 20:16:15 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Donald J. Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

tamora@owlnet.rice.edu (Tami Dawn Kimmel) writes:
>Another set of vampire books with "Blood" titles is one written by
>Patricia N. Elrod.  Her vampire main character is a
>journalist-turned-detective in the 1930's / 1940's.  There are currently
>six books in the series, with titles including _Bloodlist_, _Bloodcircle_,
>_Fire in the Blood_, and _Blood on the Water_.  These six were published
>at a rate of about one a year, concluding in 1991, so there may be another
>out that I haven't picked up yet.

Seems to me that the "P" in "P.N. Elrod" stands for "Penelope." The books
were originally coming out considerably more often than one per year (I
think, three per year), but I haven't seen a new one in quite a while.

>As for werewolves, no particularly memorable books come to mind; however,
>if your interest includes short stories, you may want to take a few
>minutes to skim the _Sword & Sorceress_ anthologies, edited by Marion
>Zimmer Bradley.  There are at least three or four werewolf stories among
>those in these volumes, and a couple of them stand out in my mind as being
>of note, though I can't recall in which particular books they were.

Anyone with an interest in werewolf literature should definitely try to
find a copy of Anthony Boucher's classic werewolf novella "The Compleat
Werewolf," whose hero is a professor of German at Berkeley whose name is,
appropriately enough, Wolf Wolfe, aka to his colleagues as Woof-Woof.

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 16:10:05 GMT
From: rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Having waited long enough, I'm going to suggest you take a serious look at
some recent releases by Brian Stableford and Lucius Shepard.

"The Golden" by Lucius Shepard is a beautifully written vampire novel that
goes far, far, beyond the genre standards in theme and lanugage.  It's out
in Paperback. On the eve of a great ceremony for vampires in 1865, the
object of that ceremony is found dead.  A new vampire who is once a
detective is asked to solve the crime.

"The Empire of Fear" by Brian Stableford is an incredibly clever alternate
history vampire novel that doubles as a medidation on the releationship
between disease and power.  The huns who descended upon the Roman Empire
were lead by vampires, who have established a parasitic aristocracy over
Europe.  The microscope is invented.

"Young Blood", also by Stableford, is a contemporary vampire novel that is
an extended thought-experiment on the nature of consciousness.  A young
woman invites a vampire into her life and becomes tainted; or is she
infected with a communciable form of madness brought to her by her
viral-researcher boyfriend?

Vampires and werewolves arrive together, with Angels, both fallen and
otherwise in Stableford's "The Werewolves of London" and "The Angel of
Pain".  In Egypt, a young man is infected by an angel.  He begins to see
things that others don't, including the beings mentioned in the title of
the book.

And finally, Barbara Hambly has an incredibly good vampire novel titled
"Those Who Hunt the Night".  A vampire hires a doctor to find out who is
killing the vampires of London.

These are some of the higher quality, lesser known vampire/werewolf novels
of late.  Forget Anne Rice, she writes histories and romances.  Vampirism
is not the main subject of her books.

Rick Kleffel

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 12:38:55 GMT
From: ian@eecs.nwu.edu (Ian Sutherland)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Rick Kleffel <rickk@emu.com> wrote:
>"The Golden" by Lucius Shepard is a beautifully written vampire novel that
>goes far, far, beyond the genre standards in theme and lanugage.

Did anyone besides me find this book unbelievably boring?  The descriptions
of the main character's internal emotional states just went on and on, and
his internal emotional states weren't at all interesting.  It was an
incredible disappointment after the other stuff by Shepard I've read.  

Ian Sutherland
ian@eecs.nwu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 13:57:37 GMTF
Drom: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel) writes:
>"The Golden" by Lucius Shepard is a beautifully written vampire novel that
>goes far, far, beyond the genre standards in theme and lanugage.  It's out
>in Paperback. On the eve of a great ceremony for vampires in 1865, the
>object of that ceremony is found dead.  A new vampire who is once a
>detective is asked to solve the crime.

While I agree with Rick that THE GOLDEN is a wonderfully written vampire
novel, I found myself disappointed with it to a point.  For me, it didn't
live up to the high standards that Shepard had set in his past work.  This
feeling was in the writing, but the story.  THE GOLDEN reads like the old
Marvel comic "Tomb of Dracula" as if Gene Wolfe was the writer.  Lots of
angst in the main character, some great weird settings (mental pictures),
an interesting take on the psychology of the vampires contrasting young
ones versus old ones, and lots of action.  But it just didn't seem to
cohere.

For those of you who have never read Shepard, try to find a copy of "The
Scalehunter's Beautiful Daughter" (it was published in a small edition by
Mark Ziesing, and also appeared in Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine).
This is fantasy that owes little to Tolkien, and a lot to Borges.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 18:48:00 GMT
From: sichase@csa5.lbl.gov (SCOTT I CHASE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel) writes...
>These are some of the higher quality, lesser known vampire/werewolf novels
>of late.  Forget Anne Rice, she writes histories and romances.  Vampirism
>is not the main subject of her books.

Have you actually read the AR vampire books?  If you have, it's hard for me
to imagine how you came to this conclusion.  Surely the first three books
are entirely about vampirism, as it works in AR's universe.  Only for the
last book, Tale of the Body Thief, does your claim have any has any chance
of sticking.

Scott I. Chase
SICHASE@CSA2.LBL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 02:34:52 GMT
From: johnson@physics11.berkeley.edu (Steve Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

sichase@csa5.lbl.gov (SCOTT I CHASE) writes:
> rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel) writes...
>>Forget Anne Rice, she writes histories and romances.  Vampirism is not
>>the main subject of her books.
>
> Have you actually read the AR vampire books?

Perhaps this isn't what Rick meant, but I have read the first three books
and made similar statements.  At least in the Interview and Lestat it seems
that she is using vampires more as a vehicle to discuss inner conflict,
than discussing vampires per say.

This probably breaks down for Queen, which is also probably why I didn't
like it as much, and have been able to wait for Body to come out in
paperback...

Steve

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 07:17:54 GMT
From: tamora@owlnet.rice.edu (Tami Kimmel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy
Apparently-To: sf-lovers@gandalf.rutgers.edu

Donald J. Harlow writes:
>Seems to me that the "P" in "P.N. Elrod" stands for "Penelope." The books
>were originally coming out considerably more often than one per year (I
>think, three per year), but I haven't seen a new one in quite a while.

Sorry, but you're wrong.  The books are copyright to Patricia Nead Elrod.
And according the copyright dates, they weren't appearing any more often
than one or two each year.

Tami Kimmel
tamora@owlnet.rice.edu
tamora@imsa.edu       

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 06:30:52 GMT
From: pingleto@ncsa.uiuc.edu (Mike Pingleton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

write@lamar.ColoState.EDU (Glen Cox) writes:
>For those of you who have never read Shepard, try to find a copy of "The
>Scalehunter's Beautiful Daughter" (it was published in a small edition by
>Mark Ziesing, and also appeared in Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine).
>This is fantasy that owes little to Tolkien, and a lot to Borges.

You can find this story in a collection titled _The Ends Of The Earth_.

Mike Pingleton

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 18:31:44 GMT
From: kamorgan@athena.mit.edu (Keith Morgan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Glen Cox writes:
>For those of you who have never read Shepard, try to find a copy of "The
>Scalehunter's Beautiful Daughter" (it was published in a small edition by
>Mark Ziesing, and also appeared in Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine).
>This is fantasy that owes little to Tolkien, and a lot to Borges.

Shepard's collection _The Jaguar Hunter_ contains some other gems.  Check
out the title story as well as "Night of White Bhairab" and "Mengele" -
Borges meets Poe.

Keith Morgan
kamorgan@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 14:43:51 GMT
From: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Chris Jarocha-Ernst)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Superman v. Captain Marvel

Michael Rogero Brown <michaelb@cse.fau.edu> writes:
> Your story here is flawed by the fact that Charlton comics didn't create
> Captain Marvel.  I don`t think they even existed when CM was created.
> Captain Marvel was created by Fawcett.
>
> Also, I am unaware that Whiz Comics (first appearance of CM) pre-dated
> Action Comics (first appearance of Superman).  Can someone check this
> out?

Done.  ACTION COMICS appeared in 1938.  WHIZ COMICS, from Fawcett, appeared
in 1940.

And both Earl and Otto Binder weren't in on CM's creation (unless Dick
Lupoff has access to some info source I don't know about).  It was just
Otto and artist C. C. Beck.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
Rutgers University Computing Services
Internet: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu
BITnet: JAROCHAERNST@ZODIAC

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 18:55:42 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Superman v. Captain Marvel

If I may quote from the Encyclopedia of Science Fiction entry
on Captain Marvel (Clute & Nicholls, 1993):

"Captain Marvel bore some resemblance to Superman, and thus became to
subject of a lawsuit brought by National Periodical Publications (later DC
Comics); this was contested until, for financial reasons, Fawcett
capitulated in 1953."

Later, from the Superman entry:

"Superman has been the most influential of sf comics heroes and has
inspired many imitations, the most noted being Captain Marvel."

Steven H Silver
Indiana University
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu
SHSILVER@IUBACS.BITNET  

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 04:47:13 GMT
From: BJGILLES@bcsc02.gov.bc.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Eando Binder and "Anton York, Immortal"

michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown) writes:
>davidl@ssd.intel.com (David Levine) writes:
>>Eando Binder also created Captain Marvel, the original cape-and-tights
>>superhero.  (Yes, "original:" there's no question that Captain Marvel
>>predated Superman.  If it hadn't been for Charlton Comics' shaky
>>financials, which caused them to give up completely on comic books before
>>the case went to trial, Captain Marvel would surely have defeated
>>Superman in the DC-vs.-Charlton "look and feel" lawsuit, and Christopher
>>Reeve would today be typecast as Captain Marvel instead of Superman.
>>Source: "All in Color for a Dime", a fine history of comics edited by, I
>>believe, Richard A. Luphoff.)
>
>Your story here is flawed by the fact that Charlton comics didn't create
>Captain Marvel.  I don`t think they even existed when CM was created.
>
>Captain Marvel was created by Fawcett.
>
>Also, I am unaware that Whiz Comics (first appearance of CM) pre-dated
>Action Comics (first appearance of Superman).  Can someone check this out?

Quite happy to, Michael.

Having dug out my trusty copy of "All in Color For a Dime", by Dick Lupoff
and Don Thompson, there is a chapter devoted to Captain Marvel, written by
Lupoff himself. I'm also drawing on a few other sources I remember, such as
DC Comics Shazam Archives

Captain Marvel's first adventures were published in 1940 by Fawcett, in
Whiz Comics (cover date Feb., 1940, according to Overstreet). You might
consider their first run-in with DC to be before Whiz was published - the
intended title had been Flash Comics, but DC (then National Periodical
Publications) had already grabbed that title.

C.C. Beck (artist) and Bill Parker (writer) are generally credited with
creating the character. Parker remained writer for an unspecified number of
years, until he left to work on Mechanix Illustrated.

Otto Binder, who was already scripting other comics for Fawcett, replaced
Parker, and continued to write for the Big Red Cheese until the comic ended
in 1953.

One factor in its demise was National's lawsuit against Fawcett in the
1950's.  Basically, Captain Marvel was outselling Superman in a big way,
and National wanted it stopped. So National claimed Captain Marvel
infringed on their Superman copyright, and sued Fawcett.

Before the suit was settled, Fawcett folded their comic line anyway, so
we'll never know who might have won. I tend to agree with David that
Fawcett would have won (CM's adventures were certainly a lot more fun...).
But I'm not sure they would have continued with a 'failing' line if they
had won.

Lupoff states quite clearly that, while the suit muddied the waters
somewhat as to who was the first superhero, Action comics Superman clearly
set the style for the comic book superhero.

Btw, Action Comics #1 was published in 1938, so there was no question that
Superman was 'more' original than Captain Marvel.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 12:09:35 GMT
From: lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the ConCom selling my name?

Seth Breidbart <sethb@panix.com> wrote:
>Stephanie da Silva <arielle@NeoSoft.com> wrote:
>>Very recently (like in the past week), I've started receiving geek mail.
>>Stuff for computer seminars, things like that.  The only thing that I
>>have done differently is to register by mail for two conventions (I did
>>this, maybe 2 to 3 weeks ago).
>>
>>Do cons sell their attendence lists to generate income?  Is this why I'm
>>all of a sudden getting these obnoxious mailings?  If this is the case,
>>then is there anyway I can prevent these cons from selling my name?
>
>Very few cons do that (primarily because nobody's interested; you can't
>sell a mailing list unless it's rather large.  Worldcons sometimes get
>requests, but I don't know of any cases where the list was rented other
>than to fan groups (e.g. bidders)).

One convention that apparently _does_ sell its mailing list is DragonCon.
I've received a solicitation for a `DragonCon' MasterCard a couple of
months ago.  Now, I'm not sure how I even got on the DragonCon mailing
list, since I've never been to any of them, nor did I vote in site
selection for the 1995 NASFiC.  So they got my name from some _other_
convention or SF-related enterprise.

Dick Lynch
lynch@access.digex.net

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Aug 93 17:11:05 GMT
From: mhr@atl.hp.com (Mike Reaser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

dragon@access.digex.net (Covert C Beach) writes:
> Actually all they would have to do would be to pull the vote lead time
> from 3 years out back to 2 years.  An idea that came very close to
> passage at Chicon V - although the wind seemed to have gone out if its
> sails by Magicon.  Still, you never know - the Business Meeting has
> discussed stupider things...

Brings to mind the year I sat in a WSFS Business Meeting where the only
topic discussed was changing the name of the Mark Registration committee to
"The Nit-Picking and Fly-Specking Committee".

If I recall correctly, the damned resolution passed.

Mike Reaser
Hewlett-Packard N. Amer. Response Center
Atlanta
mhr@hpuerca.atl.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 18:00:41 GMT
From: zellich@stl-17sima.army.mil (Rich Zellich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Las Vegas (upcoming worldcon bids)

Lived there or not, I'm not sure where people get the idea that Las Vegas
doesn't have the facilities/space for a Worldcon.  I attended one of the
National Computer Conferences there in the NCC's heydays.  The convention
hosted 90,000 people - I don't think we'll see an SF con that big for a
while yet :-) [and I didn't have to bus between convention facilities,
either - just from my hotel...the whole thing was in one general area -
they used inflatable, portable-air-conditioned pavilions for only one of
the exhibit areas and everything else was "normal" exhibit and function
space]

Rich

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 03:33:42 GMT
From: sethb@panix.com (Seth Breidbart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Bill Roper <roper@chinet.chinet.com> wrote:
>We're working on the blocking problems with the hotel.  The current plan
>is to station a Windycon staff member behind the desk at the hotel to help
>prevent mis-blocking.  Will this work?  Damned if we know, but it's worth
>a try.  (Let's face it - not everyone working hotel registration is going
>to be the next Einstein.)

Simpler solution: get the hotel to tell you on Wednesday which
floors/corridors will be for parties, and which won't.  Make up a big sign
telling people which areas will be noisy and which will be quiet; post it
at hotel registration.  People who can read (which is more likely to be
fans or mundane guests than hotel staff, and especially hotel managers)
will be sure to check that their room is in the area they want.

Seth

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 04:22:35 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Bill Roper (roper@chinet.chinet.com) wrote:
> We'd LOVE to have a larger hotel with more function space and more
> options for the Con Suite.  We can't find one that doesn't require
> sharing the hotel with two or three other conventions.  The opinion of
> the committee has been that it's better to "take over" a hotel than have
> to share it.  Also, the larger hotels tend to be downtown.  This is good
> for those on public transit, bad for those with cars.  So far, the cars
> have it...
     
The cars also don't have enough space to park at Windycon (a perennial
problem), and the hotel sells out every year.  And, as I recall, it over-
flows as well.  The prices for Windycon hotel rooms is also fearfully high
- - a heck of a lot higher than Chicon's, and that was downtown and all.  How
did that work out?

> BTW, for being a filthy money-grubbing bunch, I'll note that Chicon V was
> the first Worldcon in memory to send a rebate check to members out of
> excess funds.  (Really irritated a lot of fannish egos, too - they were
> lobbying to have the money given to the next Worldcon.)

I don't see Chicon as beign a money-grubbing bunch per se, and what you say
is very true and to the con's credit.  However, how much was the total
overage that got distributed - and why were the estimates for the pricing
so high as to create that much of an overage?

BTW, I see the WINDYCON staff as being a hard-working lot.  Ditto CAPRICON,
and unlike some, I don't see either as out to get anyone or only in it for
the boodle.  I know better.  I think that some people are wondering, with
some concern, as to why certain things (poor con suite setups, money for
lots of pros but a lean con cuite, etc.) are the way they are.  Usually,
it's more a matter of drift than conspiracy; I never credit conspiracy, it
doesn't fit under Occam's Razor very well.  

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 08:54:14 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

I'm not even sure of the great utility of the video rooms showing Star Wars
or whatever.  I must admit I haven't been to a video room in while.  In the
old days the attraction was seeing things you didn't see anywhere else, and
of course watching them with friends.  Now it's the latter only, and just
barely that.

When I was president of the student council many moons ago in high school
we would rent movies on 16mm film (this was before the VCR) and show them
and students would come and pay some low fee, and we paid the rental fee.
It was low enough that a student council could do it and make money with
what high school students could afford for tickets.  I don't know if we got
special rates, or if the world changed since video made old movies
profitable again, but the studios used to be set up to handle this.

Perhaps you shouldn't have a 24 hour video room?  Perhaps you should have
just some special features?  Perhaps they should be obscure ones you can't
walk down the block to rent?  Perhaps the creators should be paid?

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 15:24:16 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

My feeling is that (1) video rooms that are set up to run the same old
stuff over and over again are a waste, (2) there are enough things out
there that are interesting and DIFFERENT (more avant-garde, whatever) to do
an entirely new film room every year (not 24 hour, perhaps, but it's my
experience that much past 2 am, a film room just becomes a collection point
for people trying to cadge space to sleep), and (3) I agree - if the money
requests are not outrageous, you should pay for license fees.  $250 a film
is too much.  Way too much. Otherwise, I suppose the only thing you can do
is to encourage people to set up something in their private rooms.  A
2-3000 person con can afford $250 a film, but not the smaller cons, whose
entire budget for everything might be $3000.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 22:43:22 GMT
From: dragon@access.digex.net (Covert C Beach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

mhr@hpuerca.atl.hp.com (Mike Reaser) writes:
>Brings to mind the year I sat in a WSFS Business Meeting where the only
>topic discussed was changing the name of the Mark Registration committee
>to "The Nit-Picking and Fly-Specking Committee".
>
>If I recall correctly, the damned resolution passed.

If my memory of this bit of fannish trivia is correct, you are close, but
the committee assigned that name was a committee to codify and report on
continuing resolutions (still in effect) passed by the WSFS business
meeting.

Covert C Beach
dragon@access.digex.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 18:09:22 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

Jay Denebeim P025 (denebeim@brtph254.bnr.ca) wrote:
>Personally, I don't particularly care about the political infighting etc.
>of the concom. All I know is that ChiCon V was the best (IMO of course)
>worldcon I've been to since BigMac.

Politics is important if you work at Worldcons. Since we are not getting
paid and often miss out on parts of the con that we would have like to be
at, having fun is an important inducement to work at any convention.
Working with incompetent people is not fun. The politics of worldcon
bidding often revolves around the question of competency of some people.
Working with someone who you do not have a good personal relationship is
also not fun.  That can get nasty. As someone who did some work at Chicon
V, I can say that some parts of it were among the worst I have seen since I
first started going to Worldcons at Ignuanacon.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 15:22:44 GMT
From: matt@severian.chi.il.us (Matt Crawford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Well, I have been reading both sides of what is nearly a Karl D vs.  World
debate on Chicago cons, especially Capricon.  I felt that Capricon was
somehow not quite as good in Pheasant Run as it was in the Purple-Hyatt
years.  But examining karl's complaints against some cons and praises for
other cons, I see that they *all* come down to three categories:

   Alcohol
   Smoking
   Food

These are not what *I* go to a con for, let me tell you!!  And if these are
his top priorities, I'm no longer interested in his opinions on cons at
all.

Me, I think there's too much attention paid at Capricaon to the Vampire
branch of SF.  I think that is due to the influence a number of the local
figures, as well as a bit of a national which I presume will soon pass.

Matt Crawford
matt@severian.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 18:58:40 GMT
From: sieler@shell.portal.com (Stan Sieler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Finances (Was: Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Charlie Prael (dante@shakala.com) wrote:
> Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>> The end result of this is, for the Worldcons that do buy into the
>> pass-on funds idea, the fans get more for their money, since the con
>> has money up-front, where it can budget it and spend it effectively,
>> not at con, where, by and large, it only turns into profit.
>
> Jim, Speaking as a participant, one thing many people don't realize is
> just how difficult the passalong funds game becomes when the receivers
> are in a different country.  I know we're looking at not one but BOTH of
> our "destinations"[_oObeing extra-national Worldcons, which really
> complictes our position.  One solution that's been thought up is to
> donate goods and services HERE, matching the known passalong agreement.

Why not pass it along to the next Worldcon in the region (i.e., 3 years
away)?  If the con goes international, pass it to Nasfic or to 6 years
later, or to the international one, if they agree to pass it to the next
3-year later con.  Thus, if midwest fans don't like the pass-on idea, they
don't do it...and only they fail to profit from it.

Stan Sieler
sieler@allegro.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Aug 93 20:57:12 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

jrittenh@genesis.MCS.COM (Jim Rittenhouse) writes:
> True.  But there are NOT, to my knowledge, (3) bids in Chicago.  I was
> approached by John Mitchell in regard to a 3d bid, but it's never
> materialized.  The othe two are essentially windcyon / capricon
> managemnet.  The Windycon people are bidding the traditional Chicon
> facilities downtown, and the Capricon people are bidding the O'Hare
> convention center site.  Neither has been real active at cons and such
> out here, but it is still early.

What I have heard is that there are two different factions of the
ISFiC/Windycon/Chicon V crowd as well as the Mudlarks of Space/Capricon
people.  As you say, it's early yet, and there may be more before it comes
down to balloting.

I had also heard rumors of New Orleans for 2000 (a different committee than
the last time, and also one that would be unlikely to rely on "help" from
Chicago).  Not sure that anything is happening with this, though.

Leah Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 01:17:42 GMT
From: dante@shakala.com (Charlie Prael)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Finances (Was: Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

sieler@shell.portal.com (Stan Sieler) writes:
> Why not pass it along to the next Worldcon in the region (i.e., 3 years
> away)?  If the con goes international, pass it to Nasfic or to 6 years
> later, or to the international one, if they agree to pass it to the next
> 3-year later con.  Thus, if midwest fans don't like the pass-on idea,
> they don't do it...and only they fail to profit from it.

Stan, Because that's not the way the game is defined.  Given that we're two
weeks out, I don't think anybody involved has the TIME to go deal with that
kind of thing.

Besides, the way the game works, non-participating worldcons don't get
anything, anyway.  So if midwest fans don't want to play, they don't get
any of the benefits, either.

Overall, it's fairly elegent.

Charlie Prael
dante@shakala.com 

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 01:55:03 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dry Capricon (was Re: upcoming worldcon bids)

Matt Crawford (matt@severian.chi.il.us) wrote>
> cons and praises for other cons, I see that they *all* come down to three
> categories:
>
>   Alcohol
>   Smoking
>   Food
> These are not what *I* go to a con for, let me tell you!!  And if these
> are his top priorities, I'm no longer interested in his opinions on cons
> at all.

I don't think Karl was saying that that was what he came for.  I come to
see my friends, and I think that's the same with him.  What's being noted
is that there are lackings in (1) how the cons (particularly WINDYCON)
handle smokers, (2) The use and abuse of alcohol at conventions (especially
by younger sorts who are 'only here for the beer', and (3) the layout and
paucity of food in the con suites.  All of these are important problems in
con operations.

I don't smoke, so (1) isn't personally important to _me_, but it is a point
to consider.  I am =GREATLY= troubled by the problems involved with (2), in
regard to the handling of alcohol, especially by those who seem to have no
talent towards handling it.  Some screwball drunk has the ability to wreck
a lot of good times.  Multiply it, and you get chaos.

And while I don't live for a con suite, it's important to me.  So there's
(3).  I would reread Karl's posts, and note that it is NOT Karl Denninger
against the world.  There have been several people agreeing with his
estimations on these problems, in whole or in part.

> Me, I think there's too much attention paid at Capricaon to the Vampire
> branch of SF.  I think that is due to the influence a number of the local
> figures, as well as a bit of a national which I presume will soon pass.

I don't personally give a load of dingo's kidneys for Vampire anything, or
the Anime programming at Capricon (which is a major programming item, and
(with gaming) an area that I have suggested be spun off and removed from
CAPRICON.  How's about them apples?

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 04:14:21 GMT
From: beast@world.std.com (Donald E Eastlake III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

mhr@atl.hp.com (Mike Reaser) writes:
>Brings to mind the year I sat in a WSFS Business Meeting where the only
>topic discussed was changing the name of the Mark Registration committee
>to "The Nit-Picking and Fly-Specking Committee".

You're confused.  The Mark Protection Committee (formerly the Mark
Registration and Protection Committee) handles the WSFS marks like WORLDCON
and THE HUGO AWARE.  I happen to currently be chairman of the Mark
Protection Committee.

There is also another committee which I am the chair and sole member of.
It's official name is long and complicated enough that I can't remember it
without looking it up but Bruce Pelz, whenever he presides at a WSFS
Business Meeting, refers to it as the Nit-Picking and Fly-Specking
Committee.  This committee tries to keep track of resolutions passed by the
Business Meeting and rulings by the chair of the Business Meeting so
someone can refer back to these things.

>If I recall correctly, the damned resolution passed.

I don't recall the Bruce actually tried to formally change the name of this
second committee but anyway no one has tried to change the name of the Mark
Protection Committee to the Nit-Picking and Fly-Specking Committee so far.

Donald Eastlake
Chief Nit-Picker and Flyer Specker

------------------------------

Date: 23 Aug 93 22:55:31 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: upcoming worldcon bids

L.A.Z. Smith (leah@smith.CHI.IL.US) wrote:
>What I have heard is that there are two different factions of the
>ISFiC/Windycon/Chicon V crowd as well as the Mudlarks of Space/Capricon
>people.  As you say, it's early yet, and there may be more before it comes
>down to balloting.

Leah, the only factioning I have heard was a rumor about Chicon versus Ross
Pavlac (since Ross has a penciled-in hold on the Chicon facilities as per
rotation years).  I don't give it a lot of credence.  The only stuff I have
heard about factioning about Mudlarks/Capricon is that some of the people
say that the bid has evaporated while the bidders deal with serious
CAPRICON problems (as of a couple of weeks ago, CAPRICON did not have a
hotel yet).  In other words, some of those folks say it's dead, and some
say no, we've just been busy and it's still early.  Take your pick.

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 30 Aug 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 506

Today's Topics:

	Television - Time Trax & Star Trek (3 msgs) & SF Channel &
                     The X Files (6 msgs) & Babylon 5 & Doctor Who 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Aug 93 22:23:18 GMT
From: amay3@mach1.wlu.ca (andrew may)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Time Trax

 Is there an episode guide or any other information about the series: Time
Trax? I am interested in the show and would like to know if there is any
kind of information anywhere.  Email or post please.

Andrew

------------------------------

Date: 2 Aug 93 03:04:25 GMT
From: TheMadDoctor@cup.portal.com (Shane Derek Killian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek NG fall series

>I just caught the tail end of a news blurb about STNG.  It said something
>about not shooting anymore new episodes and starting a new spinoff.  Did
>someone else see this?  It was on CNN.  What is the scope with regards to
>this fall's new season?  Is it on?  What is going on? I feel like I am out
>of touch with everthing.  Somebody please answer my pleas for information.

Here's what I've heard (confirmed, apparently; no guarantees) about the
future of ST:TNG:

Paramount wants to go for the bucks in movies while it's hot. So, at the
conclusion of the filming of season 7, they're going straight into filming
of the movie. When last I heard, several scripts were being considered, but
none were going to be settled on until casting was confirmed. So, no more
ST:TNG except on the big screen.

As for the spinoff...DS9, maybe???

TheMadDoctor@cup.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Aug 93 15:44:30 GMT
From: johnsonhw@smithkline.com (Hugh Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek NG fall series

MANTEL@ADCALC.FNAL.GOV (MANTEL) wrote:
> I just caught the tail end of a news blurb about STNG.  It said something
> about not shooting anymore new episodes and starting a new spinoff.  Did
> someone else see this?  It was on CNN.  What is the scope with regards to
> this fall's new season?  Is it on?  What is going on? I feel like I am
> out of touch with everthing.  Somebody please answer my pleas for
> information.

Season 7 of ST:TNG will go on as scheduled this fall.  It will almost
certainly be the last season of The Next Generation.  Their shooting
schedule for the season will be rushed, ending as early as April, and the
cast and crew will immediately start filming for the first Next Generation
movie, which is slated for a Christmas 1994 release.  It has been said that
Paramount has expressed the desire to do *two* TNG films from the outset.
Deep Space Nine will begin its first full season this fall, and will
continue on as long as it is enjoyed and it makes money.  There has been
much talk in the past month of yet another Star Trek spinoff, which might
take up the slack if DS9 can't cut it all by itself.  There aren't many
details, but the general feeling is that it would be another starship-based
series.

Hugh Johnson
SmithKline Beecham Pharmaceuticals R&D
King of Prussia, PA, USA
johnsonhw@smithkline.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 23:19:53 GMT
From: djohn@sumax.seattleu.edu (David John)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Trek 7 rumors

gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell) writes:
>There's also the possibility of a further series spin off when TNG ends
>early next year, with saying there could be a Female Captain.

Another rumor floating around is that Jonathan Frakes and Marina Sirtis
have both expressed interest in sticking around for another TV series. Also
returning, fresh out of the Academy is En. or Lt. JG Wesley-You Saved the
Ship Again-Crusher. Who, I hate to admit, I got to like after that awful
first season. Anyways that's what I read.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 01:51:33 GMT
From: st1lw@rosie.uh.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Suspicions" (ST: TNG)

   This post is in reference to the episode "Suspicions" of "Star Trek: The
Next Generation."  For those people who may not know the episodes by title,
here is the *TV Guide* writeup of the episode.

        Dr. Crusher jeopardizes her career as she investigates 
     the death of a Ferengi scientist whose invention may have 
     been coveted by others.

   From what I have read in this group, it appears that most people
consider this episode to be terrible.  I am posting this message to say
that I completely disagree.  In fact, I am totally mystified by the people
who did not like the episode "Suspicions."

   Admitedly, "Suspicions" is not my candidate for the best episode of
"Star Trek: The Next Generation," but I still throughly enjoyed it.  It has
a good story which is well presented and well told.  In fact, I enjoyed the
episode so much that I have watched it three times.  I would have watched
it four times, but when it aired the fourth time it was on opposite
something else which I wanted to watch.

   Of course, I am not critizing the people who do not like the episode
"Suspicions."  I certainly do not expect everyone to have the same taste.
It would be a very boring world if we all did.  My reason for posting this
article is to inform the readers of this group that not everyone dislikes
the episode "Suspicions."  I very much enjoyed it.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 17:06:18 GMT
From: donnell@seaotter.micro.umn.edu (BogusMan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robotech and Gigantor coming to Sci Fi Channel in September!

A good friend of mine called me up last week all excited, because the local
paper's TV listings showed Robotech and Gigantor as being shown on The Sci
Fi Channel on weekday mornings. But, it was not actually being shown.
after talking with the paper, and a programming guy at Sci fi, the truth
has emerged.

SFC has obtained the rights to the Gigantor remake *in color*, and will
begin showing it next month. they will premiere it on September 9th
*Thursday* at 6:00 PM [Minnesota time] with two episodes. Same on Friday,
and then all four of the shows will be repeated on Saturday the 11th, in
the morning.

Gigantor moves to a regular morning timeslot on Monday september 13th, and
Robotech starts up that day. Robotech will be shown at 6:30 AM [again,
Minnesota time], with Gigantor following at 7:00 AM.

Much as I want to see this, I think Sci Fi needs to study the old ratings
for Robotech a bit more. According to some propaganda on the show that I
have [used to sell the show to new markets], Robotech performed best in the
ratings when shown in the late afternoon [much like Batman The Animated
Series does now] and did poorly when shown in the morning. [Like it was
here in Minneapolis] Ah well. It should be wonderful to see it again!

Call them up and let them know how you feel about their programming and
stuff.  Call USA Networks at 1-212-408-9100, and ask to speak to someone in
their programming department for the Sci Fi Channel.

Terrahawks [from Gerry and Sylvia Anderson] should be showing up on the
channel soon, as well!

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 17:10:42 GMT
From: eek2@po.cwru.edu (Eric E. Katz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The X Files

Has anyone heard anything about this series?  It's starting pretty soon on
Fox and it looks decent from the promos (but what doesn't).

------------------------------

Date: 9 Aug 93 20:50:11 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The X Files

eek2@po.CWRU.Edu (Eric E. Katz) writes:
>Has anyone heard anything about this series?  It's starting pretty soon on
>Fox and it looks decent from the promos (but what doesn't).

It's a one-hour drama about an FBI agent (Fox Mulder played by David
Duchovny) investigating a series of unexplained and unsolved cases known as
the X-Files and the young agent (Dana Scully played by Gillian Anderson)
who has been assigned to assist him in the investigations, perhaps to spy
on him and to debunk his theories.

Aliskye MacKyven Raizel
aliskye@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 07:20:21 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fox's X-Files....looks cool!

FOX'S X-FILES starts September 13. The trailers look really cool. The
dehydrated alien looks real and I like the idea of FBI agents investigating
government coverups of UFO's. Looks to be a good series. I hope they don't
let us down.

Guy

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 07:09:13 GMT
From: joneil@heretix.east.sun.com (John O'Neil - SunExpress IR)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fox's X-Files....looks cool!

urbina@novax.llnl.gov writes:
>FOX'S X-FILES starts September 13. The trailers look really cool. The
>dehydrated alien looks real

How do you know a "real" alien looks like??  Huh?? I really want to know!!

And I like the idea of FBI agents investigating government coverups of
UFO's. Looks to be a good series. I hope they don't let us down.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 13:06:39 GMT
From: toh@clarknet.clark.net (Todd O. Howard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fox's X-Files....looks cool!

urbina@novax.llnl.gov writes:
>FOX'S X-FILES starts September 13. The trailers look really cool. The
>dehydrated alien looks real and I like the idea of FBI agents
>investigating government coverups of UFO's. Looks to be a good series. I
>hope they don't let us down.

I don't know about really "cool", but it _might_ have some potential.  FOX
could screw it up with no problem, I'm sure.  I'll wait and see if it'll be
as cheesey as it looks (like that line from a trailer "agent soandso
believes we're not alone sir")

Todd O. Howard
toh@clark.net

------------------------------

Date: 29 Aug 93 12:49:38 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fox's X-Files....looks cool!

Fox seems to just love to make cheap cheesy SF shows ... that isn't a
problem in itself, but somehow they haven't quite figured out the special
trick of making *fun* cheap cheesy SF shows.

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301 MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------

Date: 16 Aug 93 03:08:20 GMT
From: mholtz@netcom.com (Mark Holtz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Upcoming Babylon Five Episodes

The following is from Mark Holtz's "Babylon Five List of Lists", coming
soon....

		 Babylon Five Upcoming Episode Information

Sat. Date Week Of       Episode Title

Possible SPOILERS

REMEMBER: All information in this section is rumor, and comes from various
sources.  Most of the information below has appeared previously on the
electronic networks. Also, all information is subject to change.

Much of this information comes from various posts from Joe Michael
Straczynski on GEnie which were ported over to Usenet.

Babylon Five (B5) has been picked up for 22 episodes to begin airing in
mid-January on PTEN. The pilot film will be re-airing in November. There
have been some casting changes, among which....

The second in command, Lt. Cmdr. Takashima (?) has been replaced with Lt.
Cmdr. Susan Ivanova, who will be played by Claudia Christian. Cmdr. Ivanova
will be a Russian character, and will be appearing beginning in the first
episode.

The doctor has been replaced with Dr. Stephen Franklin played by an intense
and powerful African-American actor named Richard Biggs. He's younger, in
his mid-to late thirties, dedicated, sharp and intense. He comes largely
out of an experimental background, so his bedside manner isn't all it
should be. He's often impatient. His character is the newest addition to
the B5 "team" of characters, and this will lead to a fair amount of
conflict. There will also be a Hispanic doctor working under him. The new
doctor will be appearing beginning with the second episode.

Cmdr. Sinclair has broken his relationship with Caroline-- she wanted him
to leave his job, he wouldn't - Sinclair renews a long-standing
relationship with Catherine Sakai (to be cast). Catherine works for an
Earth Corp surveying asteroids and planets for mineralogical exploitation,
making sure they're uninhabited, and finding items that might present the
greatest possibility for profit. Caroline will be appearing sometime during
the first season.

The series will start six months after the events in the pilot episode in
the year 2258.

First episode - The teaser in the very first episode planned for airing
will deal with the similarity between Centauri and Humans...down the road,
we will be seeing more of Londo, and his people, and realize that they
aren't as human looking as they first appear. It has Narn warships, lots of
action, some surprising character revelations, several people who want to
kill each other, a foretelling of things yet to happen, and the
introduction of some new characters.

And the Sky Full of Stars - One of the biggest episodes of the first
season.

Midnight on the Firing Line - Unknown.

Due to his recent heart attack, Walter Koenig will not be able to appear as
Knight One in "And The Sky Full Of Stars". The producers were unable to
delay production long enough to allow for his appearance. However, the
producers will be using him in another capacity in a future episode
tentatively titled "Mind War".

David Gerrold has turned in a lean, mean little story that does have a kid
in it, though in a subdued sort of fashion. This is a very, very tough
story, very much unlike anything David's done before

Marc Scott Zicree has also turned in a story in which Garibaldi's past
catches up to him...with some fairly disastrous consequences that will
linger long after the episode is finished.

mholtz@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Aug 93 17:18:44 GMT
From: andy@dcs.rhbnc.ac.uk (Andy Thomas)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New 30th Anniversary `Doctor Who' series

But it's not on BBC TV!  Those of you living in the UK, Europe (or those
further afield who own credit cards!) might be interested in the following
from the new copy of the `Radio Times':

  Friday, 27 August, on BBC Radio 5:

  6.30pm Doctor Who

  *NEW*  The Paradise of
         Death

  A new five-part story, with Jon Pertwee as Dr Who, Nicholas Courtney
  as the Brigadier and Elisabeth Sladen as Sarah Jane Smith.

  1: The Doctor is called in to investigate a murder at Space World.

  Freeth .. Harold Innocent
  Tragon ...... Peter Miles
  Jeremy ... Richard Pearce
  Greber ....... Brian Hall
  Crestin... Andrew Wincott
  Kitson .... Dominic Letts
  Clorinda ... Jillie Meers

  Music by Peter Howell
  Producer Colin Swash

The preview from the `Radio Times' is as follows (and includes two pictures
- - one of Jon Pertwee, Elisabeth Sladen and Nicholas Courtney as they are
now (in colour, and next to what looks like the edge of the Tardis brought
out of retirement for a photo-shoot!) and one of them as they were in 1974
(younger, and in black and white!):

  Who's Next

  Nearly 30 years after `Doctor Who' first materialised on BBC Television,
  Radio 5 is to air five new episodes.  The action is set in the 1970's,
  and stars Jon Pertwee as the Doctor, with Elisabeth Sladen back as his
  assistant Sarah Jane Smith and Nicholas Courtney as the Brigadier. "I've
  never lost touch with Doctor Who," says Pertwee, who played the Time Lord
  from 1970 to 1974. "My last production was on stage a few years ago, but
  this was like going back 20 years and working with old friends." In his
  latest adventure, `The Paradise of Death', the Doctor's suspicions are
  aroused after a strange accident at a theme park, where some of the
  exhibits seem a little out of the ordinary.

  GIVE-AWAY  25 Doctor Who Cassettes

  We (i.e. the Radio Times!) have 25 copies of the BBC Audio Collection
  Cassettes, `The Paradise of Death' (GBP 7.15) to give away.  Send your
  name and address on a postcard to: P.O. Box 130, Leatherhead, Surrey,
  KT22 9LT, UK.  Or phone (in the UK) 0891 500231 (calls cost 36p a minute
  cheap rate, 48p at all other times).  Closing date 27 August.

Since Radio 5 is only available in the UK, and in the poor quality that
medium wave provides at that (909/693 KHz), those who want to listen in
better quality have two options.  The first is listen on the UK Gold
channel (on the Astra satellite) which carries Radio 5 on one of its audio
sub-carriers (making it available to most of mainland Europe too), but this
is still only a mono signal though.  To receive the full stereo version the
only solution is the second option, which is to buy the audio cassette of
the series!  This is available via mail order from the BBC Shop at Bush
House in London.  I believe the details are as follows, but I'd be happy to
help if there are any problems:

  BBC World Service Mail Order
  Bush House
  Strand
  London  WC2B 4PH
  UK

  Tel: + 44 71 240 3456  (and ask for the `World Service Shop')
  Fax: + 44 71 497 0498  

Finally, if anyone is interested in why BBC Radio Light Entertainment is
the only part of the BBC doing something new in Doctor Who's 30th
Anniversary year, I've still got an article from the Sunday Times (from
many weeks ago now) which has more information on the `behind-the-scenes'
story of this new series, which I'd be happy to type in if enough people
are interested.

Andy Thomas
Department of Computer Science
Royal Holloway
University of London  TW20 0EX, England
andy@dcs.rhbnc.ac.uk

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

            Administrivia - Vacation Time,
	    Books - Brooks (3 msgs) & Rawn (4 msgs) & Raymond &
                    Watt-Evans & Wolfe (2 msgs) & Zindell (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Mon, 30 Aug 93 12:40:17 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vacation Time

Well folks, this is it...for a while.  I'm off for vacation in San
Francisco where I will be attending ConFrancisco, this year's Worldcon.  I
spent much of today trying to clean out as much of the backlog as feasible
before taking off for the week.  

I will most likely be out of touch from the net while I'm away so any mail
you send me will have to wait until I return.  Any messages sent to the
submission addresses will automagically get passed on to USEnet as usual
but will be saved for Digests until I return and start publishing Digests
again on the 8th of September.

If you're going to the convention, I'll see you there.  I'm on at least one
panel and I'll be wandering through the Art Show, the Dealer's Room
(probably hovering around the NESFA table where the 1993 edition of the
SF-Lovers T-shirts are being sold), various parties, etc. etc.  

If you're not going to the con...see you in a week!

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 20:59:09 GMT
From: mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brooks

People seem to go out of their way to say how much they hate the books that
Terry Brooks has written. What is the deal? His books are good, very
entertaining and well written. Lots of good characters and an interesting
world.

I don't see what is wrong with them that inspires so much sheer hatred.  I
can see people being indifferent and not liking them, but people here
*attack* the books at every chance. "Crap", "shlock" (or whatever that new
word was), and so forth. It doesn't seem justified.

They may be derivative of Tolkien, but so is everything else -- many people
LIKE things that are derived from Tolkien. That's a whole genre now.

If there's something you like better than Brooks, that's one thing, but I
don't think his books deserve this kind of treatment.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 29 Aug 93 21:26:51 GMT
From: as232@cleveland.freenet.edu (Michael Lerner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brooks

I personally enjoyed _Sword_ and _Elfstones_.  As a youngster of 14, I
found myself wrapped up in the former, and totally in fear of the Reaper
and caught up in the story in the second novel.  The third book was a big
letdown in quality, IMHO.  I fear _Wishsong_ is the source of a lot of the
flak that Brooks gets; maybe he deserves it for writing a second trilogy
(Which I have not read so cannot comment on).

Brooks has one other excellent book, _Magic Kingdom_.  I really enjoyed
this novel, it was fairy tale but well done with a few interesting twists.
I find myself re-reading it about once a year.

Some of Brooks' detractors are against him because he has chosen to cash in
on his popular worlds, perhaps writing beyond the point of true innovation/
interest by the readers.  I must admit I tend to stay away from these
authors having been burnt too often.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 29 Aug 93 21:07:58 GMT
From: ctf@math.ufl.edu (Christopher Thomas Flora)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brooks

I personally don't like Brooks that much, but I don't believe that my
opinion is the only correct and necessary opinion in the universe, either.
A lot of people think that I'm really weird because I don't watch TV and
that I listen to Jethro Tull.  And in any case, stating your own hatred of
Brooks is an unlikely method of proselytization.  

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 06:52:19 GMT
From: dchow@muskwa.ucs.ualberta.ca (Raolin Darksbane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

mcmahan@saluda.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan) writes:
>What's unusual about her books is that they're LONG, but they don't read
>like long books, they seem very short as you're reading them.  Most long
>books read like long books and have these huge spans of time covered in
>them and are so thick it's hard to find a plot.

   You can't find a plot because there isn't one.  At least I didn't find
one.  But I DID find a cast of totally INSIPID characters, with only
LOVE/HATE relationships.

Donald Chow
dchow@muskwa.ucs.ualberta.ca

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 01:31:06 GMT
From: dgray@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Daniel Gray)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

datta@wish-bone.berkeley.edu (Ruchira Datta) writes:
>Daniel Gray <dgray@casbah.acns.nwu.edu> wrote:
>>emma@Csli.Stanford.EDU (Emma Pease) writes:
>>>I liked them also though I'm not sure why; the sex change of a minor
>>>character did throw me a loop (male in one book, female in a later one).
>>
>>Which minor character changed sex and in which book(s)? I just finished
>>rereading them and I didn't notice that. I did notice some problems with
>>the reigns of the ruling Princes of Fessenden, but...
>
>I also didn't notice that.  There were a few he/she typos within single
>novels, but I didn't notice any consistent enough to indicate a change of
>sex...

   Well, the only change of sex I noticed, and I suppose it was intended
was that the Sorcerer Aldiar become the Sorceress Aldiara. This is clearly
talked about in SKYBOWL, and is not a screw-up. Rohannon and Idalian are
talking, and Rohannon says something like, 'She[Aldiara] will have to
overcome her fear of horses', and Idalian is surprised and says, 'She?'
Apparently she was disguised as a boy for some undisclosed reason.

>About the problems with the reigns of the Princes of Fessenden - I did
>notice that it had changed without remark, but I thought maybe it had
>happened in one of the intervening years between novels.  Of course, I
>wasn't paying too much attention - maybe even that wouldn't explain it.

   The big problem is that it is mentioned near the end of SKYBOWL that
Pirro had been prince of Fessenden for 'nearly 22 years.' According to the
character lists in THE DRAGON TOKEN, Pirro has been ruling prince since
716. However, it is clearly stated in both THE STAR SCROLL and SUNRUNNER'S
FIRE that PIMANTAL is Prince of Fessenden. Since all of STAR SCROLL and the
beginning of SUNRUNNER'S FIRE takes place in 719, there's a MAJOR problem.
THE STAR SCROLL mentions Pimantal's son as being named Milosh. Prince
Camanto does mention his 'uncle Milosh' in THE DRAGON TOKEN, so I assume
Milosh is Pirro's brothers; however, this is still a major mess. According
to THE DRAGON TOKEN, Pirro was born in 683, and Milosh was born in
699(according to THE STAR SCROLL). Kind of a long time to wait between
kids. Pimantal is stated as having been born in 657, so he cold easily be
Pirro and Milosh's father.
   When I was compiling my master character index and geneologies, I just
assumed Pimantal died sometime in 728 after Pol killed Ruval. Pimantal is
mentioned as being Prince all the way until the end of the first trilogy.

>I think Tobin's colors changed once, toward the end of _The Dragon
>Prince_.  A diamond became an amethyst, or vice versa, or something like
>that.

>Also, Andry's hair is described as "dark" in _The Dragon Prince_ and
>"light brown" in _The Star Scroll_.  When I brought this up a few months
>ago, some people said that light brown *is* dark, relatively speaking, in
>the desert.  But when both one's parents and one's older brother have
>raven-black hair...
>
>There was a *major* mix-up about which of the two sons of Baisal of
>Faolain Lowland, Baisath and Mirsath, was the elder, and which held
>Faolain Riverport (the other held Faolain Lowland), and who their wives
>were.  This was actually germane to the story, since Riverport was
>completely destroyed whereas Lowland was merely sieged.

   Where was this mix up? Seems clear to me - Miral was born is 678 and was
married to Kemeny. Their children were Karanaya and Gevnaya. Baisath was
born in 681, was married to Michinida, and was father of Mirsath and
Idalian. Baisath held Riverport, and Miral held Lowland. My suspicion is
that this was some sort of double holding, and perhaps Baisath acquired
when he married Michinida(much like Davvi of River Run also became Lord of
River View when he married its sovereign lady, Wisla). According to DRAGON
PRINCE, Baisal held only Lowland, hence his oldest son would inherit it.
How Baisal's family acquires Riverport I really don't know.
   In any event, Mirsath became Lord of BOTH holdings upon the deaths of
his father and uncle. He is just never mentioned as Lord of Riverport, as
there wasn't much to be lord of. At the end of SKYBOWL, Pol orders
Riverport rebuilt, and combines the 2 holdings, naming them Faolain Hold,
and awarding them to Mirsath. Much the same as what was done by combining
Port Adni and Adni River, naming them Reiza, and awarding them to Saumer of
Kierst/Isel.

Dan Gray

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 14:13:24 GMT
From: rohan@usl.com (Champion R.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

Actually the biggest problem with Rawn's works *I* found was one that seems
to be endemic among sci-fi / fantasy authors.  They don't seem to
understand genetics worth a damn.  Katherine Kurtz springs to mind as
another who tried to include info on genetic inheritance and bungled it
badly.

Rawn's problem is that she seemed to think that a dominant genetic trait
was automatically selected.  I can't think of the name of the group at the
moment (I have a terrible memory for names) but they were the star-mages
that were opposed to the sunrunners.  Anyway, it was a "dominant" trait and
Rawn took this to mean that it was automatically passed down to the
children of anyone who had it. What it actually means that is if such a
gene was present it would dominate any conflicting gene. It isn't
AUTOMATICALLY passed on to the children... basically a 50/50 chance (unless
the parent got that gene from both of their parents in which case it IS a
100% chance).

This could presumably be explained away by saying that the same genetic
sequence that produces the diarmadhi (name came back to me... sp?) also
produces an enzyme which kills any cell not carrying that sequence... thus
guaranteeing that the child WILL be diarmadhi but decreasing fertility
slightly.  The only remaining problem (and it's a doozy) is that I did a
simple calculus formula to represent the population of the world over
several generations (simplified and with guesstimates for the total
population) and arrived at a figure of around 20 generations to go from one
diarmadhi individual to EVERYBODY being diarmadhi.  Think about it.  It's
automatically passed on... such a trait would spread like wildfire.
Litterally growing exponentially with every generation (though couples
where both parents were diarmadhi would decrease the exponentation... I
took that into account in the formula mentioned above).

Sorry for the rant.  Just happens to be something I've noticed and wished
authors would pay more attention to.

conrad@novalink.com
rohan@usl.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 17:56:51 GMT
From: datta@herb-ox.berkeley.edu (Ruchira Datta)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

Daniel Gray <dgray@casbah.acns.nwu.edu> wrote:
>datta@wish-bone.berkeley.edu I (Ruchira Datta) wrote:
>>There was a *major* mix-up about which of the two sons of Baisal of
>>Faolain Lowland, Baisath and Mirsath, was the elder, and which

Sorry, should be Miral

>>held Faolain Riverport (the other held Faolain Lowland), and who their
>>wives were.  This was actually germane to the story, since Riverport was
>>completely destroyed whereas Lowland was merely sieged.

>Where was this mix up? Seems clear to me- Miral was born is 678 and was
>married to Kemeny. Their children were Karanaya and Gevnaya. Baisath was
>born in 681, was married to Michinida, and was father of Mirsath and
>Idalian. Baisath held Riverport, and Miral held Lowland. My suspicion is
>that this was some sort of double holding, and perhaps Baisath acquired
>when he married Michinida(much like Davvi of River Run also became Lord of
>River View when he married its sovereign lady, Wisla). According to DRAGON
>PRINCE, Baisal held only Lowland, hence his oldest son would inherit it.
>How Baisal's family acquires Riverport I really don't know.

Baisal had been ath'ri of Faolain Riverport since Zehava's days.

[How Mirsath acquired both holdings munched...there was no mix-up here]

I don't doubt that the genealogy is correct, nor that things happened
exactly as you say.  It's within the text that the mix-up occurs.  When I
get back to my books I'll give specific details with page references.  I
distinctly remember that Baisath was named the older son in one instance,
the younger son in another.  Similarly when Kemeny and Michinida are being
catty to each other (Kemeny is trying to get Michinida to buy the Dragon's
Tears for Karanaya), Kemeny mentions the fact that Lowland has more rooms
than Riverport, making Michinida green with envy.  In one instance Mirsath
is feeling sorry for Karanaya since she has lost everyone she ever knew, in
another Idalian is feeling sorry for himself since *he* has completely lost
his home.  Etc., etc.

I may not have got the details straight here myself (it's been several
months).  I'll give you quotes when I get home.

Ruchira Datta
datta@math.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 20:06:36 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alex Raymond's Flash Gordon novels

I just recently picked up 3 Flash Gordon novels published by Avon in 1974
(same time they were publishing Phantom novels).  They claim to be by Alex
Raymond (or atleast based on something he wrote).  I got #2,3,5 and was
wondering if there were any more in the series?

Any help?

The series consistes of:

Flash Gordon novels by Alex Raymond (Avon 1974)

  1. The Lion Men of Mongo
  2. The Plague of Sound (adapted by Con Steffanson)
  3. The Space Circus (adapted by Con Steffanson)
  4. The Time Trap of Ming XIII
  5. The Witch Queen of Mongo (adapted by Carson Bingham)
  6. exist?

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ.
Internet: michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu
BitNet: m_brown@fauvax

------------------------------

Date: 29 Aug 93 14:57:12 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L. Watt-Evans

I was happy to see the new Lawrence Watt-Evans book: "The Spell of the
Black Dagger" hit the shelves.  I was wondering when the next of his books
would come out.  Just finished it a few minutes ago.

Although LWE doesn't strike me as a world-class "essential" writer, I do
enjoy his books.  If anyone has liked his books in the past, be sure to
pick up the new one.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 09:43:57 GMT
From: g91o1445@warthog.ru.ac.za (MR ND OLIVER)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Wolfe Books?

Hi there, all.
 
Over the past few months I've heard a lot about a new series of Gene Wolfe
books that are supposed to be coming out soon/have come out already.
Unfortunately, stuck as we are on the end of Africa it usually takes a long
time for this kind of thing to filter through...  If there are any actual
developments there I'd appreciate any news from someone.

Thanks in advance.

Nick Oliver

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 01:32:44 GMT
From: DrAllosaurus@cup.portal.com (Samuel DrAllosaurs Crider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wolfe Books?

Gene Wolfe's new series is _The_Book_of_the_long_Sun_ and the first volume
_Nightside_the_Long_Sun_ is out in hardcover.

It is billed as "A new epic in the world of _The_book_of_the_New_Sun_" but
the connections (so far) are mainly stylistic.

Definitely worth getting.

Samuel Crider
Computer Graphics Lab Coordinator
Columbia College Chicago   
DrAllosaurus@cup.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 22:42:59 GMT
From: bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Zindell

The July 23 TLS has a brief, but positive review of The Broken God by David
Zindell. It says that it's a sequel to Neverness. I haven't seen either of
these mentioned here. Any endorsements?

FYI The Broken God Harper Collins ISBN 0246137754 Might not be out in US
yet.

Thanks.

Barbara

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 14:25:38 GMT
From: gdr11@cus.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Zindell: Neverness

Barbara Swetman wrote:
> The July 23 TLS has a brief, but positive review of The Broken God by
> David Zindell. It says that it's a sequel to Neverness. I haven't seen
> either of these mentioned here. Any endorsements?

I found Neverness startling and fascinating.  Zindell has taken a huge
grab-bag of philosphical ideas - is consciousness algorithmic? is there a
Platonic reality to mathematics? is Cantor's continuum hypothesis true or
false? how does evolution happen at a genetic level? might there be secret
messages hidden in our DNA? - and turned them into as exciting a piece of
space opera as I've read.

Lead character Mallory lives on the frozen planet of Neverness where the
College of (interstallar) Pilots is situated.  He dreams of proving the
continuum hypothesis (not Cantor's) that would allow travel between stars
without all the difficult mathematics that is usually involved.  On the way
to this discovery, he passes through many others, including the answers to
the questions in the paragraph above, the nature of the universe and the
destiny of humankind.

Yes, the science is rubbish, but its such extravagant and romantic rubbish
that I was carried away with the sheer exuberance of Zindell's writing.
Read it.

Gareth Rees

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

              Administrivia - Back from Worldcon,
	      Books - Asimov (2 msgs) & Attanasio (2 msgs) &
                      Barker (2 msgs) & Bradley & 
                      Brin (6 msgs) & Clarke & Kellock

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Thu, 9 Sep 93 10:05:26 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia

Well, here I am back after Worldcon.  As to be expected, there's a huge
backlog of mail waiting to get out in Digests and I expect to be doing 4 or
more per day until I catch up again.  Con reports are already starting to
trickle in and I should be getting them into a Digest soon.  

And now, it is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Submissions for the digest are to be sent to the appropriate address from
the list given below.  Please also read the file "SFLOVERS.POLICY" in the
archives.

       Topic				Address
       -----				-------

       Written SF			sf-lovers-written@rutgers.edu
       Sf on Television			sf-lovers-tv@rutgers.edu
       Sf Films				sf-lovers-movies@rutgers.edu
       General discussions that don't
         fit specifically in the other
         topic headings 		sf-lovers-misc@rutgers.edu

If you have information about a convention that you wish to have listed in
the convention listings maintained in the archives, you can send complete
information to SF-LOVERS-CONS@RUTGERS.EDU and it will be included in the
listings as soon as possible.  Information should be sent at least one
month prior to the date of the convention in order to insure that it is
listed in time.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address will be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 01:42:32 GMT
From: chriswe@microsoft.com (Chris Westin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Foundation: what was next?

After meeting R. Daneel Olivaw, (yes, it was him,) Asimov moves back to the
beginning again, with "Prelude to Foundation," where he tells how R. Daneel
gave Hari Seldon the support to get his research in Psychohistory started.
I didn't think this was very good.  Apparently there is now another book
after this one (but before "Foundation,") published postumously, but I
haven't read it.

Chris Westin
chriswe@microsoft.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 03:11:22 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Complete Stories of Isaac Asimov

Is Doubleday planning to continue to publish the Complete Stories of Isaac
Asimov or did this project die along with Asimov?

Steven H Silver
Indiana University
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu
SHSILVER@IUBACS.BITNET  

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 17:57:54 GMT
From: tcar@plum.lle.rochester.edu (Tom Carter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Last Legends of Earth

So can anyone agree with me that Attanasio is probably the most intense SF
author around?  Radix is another of his books that I am presently waiting
for.

Does anyone know why this author is so hard to find in stores?

Finishing Last Legends of Earth I was cover in a thick warm glucose of
science fiction.  I'm hoping for the same when I finish Radix.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 07:20:27 GMT
From: 6sigma@halcyon.com (Sugarat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Last Legends of Earth

Tom Carter <tcar@plum.lle.rochester.edu> wrote:
>So can anyone agree with me that Attanasio is probably the most intense SF
>author around?  Radix is another of his books that I am presently waiting
>for.

He's certainly very imaginative, and fairly intense.  I've only read the
Radix tetrad and Beastmarks, but they've all been good, with Radix my
favorite of the tetrad and Legends a close second.

>Does anyone know why this author is so hard to find in stores?

He doesn't write smarmy wish-fulfillment quest fantasies filled with Elves
or Celts.

>Finishing Last Legends of Earth I was cover in a thick warm glucose of
>science fiction.  I'm hoping for the same when I finish Radix.

I preferred Radix to Legends, but that may be because I read Radix first,
so their was the "newness factor".  Radix may be more "mystical" (for lack
of a better term) than Legends.

Brian

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 19:54:00 GMT
From: cmort@ncoast.org (Christopher Morton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tekumel/Petal Throne/MAR Barker

Can anybody tell me how many novels or short stories about Tekumel and the
Empire of the Petal Throne have been published?  I've got "Flamesong", but
the only other book I can find a reference to, is "The Man of Gold", which
neither the Cleveland, nor the Cuyahoga County libraries seem to have
(although they do have a mystery novel by the same name).

Is Barker's "The Man of Gold" in print?  Have there been other stories
beside "Flamesong"?

Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 00:40:45 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tekumel/Petal Throne/MAR Barker

_The Man of Gold_ and _Flamesong_ are the only Tekumel fiction that has
been published. Barker claims to be working on a sequel to _TMoG_, titled
_Lords of Tsamra_; however, work on the new EPT gaming materials has caused
that work to be put aside for now.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 01:26:13 GMT
From: scanfiel@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (sarah catherine canfield)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mists of Avalon

Does anyone know where or if MZB has discussed her intentions when putting
together MISTS OF AVALON? It's been widely touted as 'a feminist reworking
of the Arthurian myth', has she ever said so?

I would also like to know where some reviews, discussions, etc. of the book
might be found - I'm working on a thesis.

Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 00:36:24 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Brin

I attended the David Brin reading.  The main news is that he is currently
working on the next uplift book, titled "Brightness Reef".  It'll follow
the Streaker, rather than the lifeboat.

The tenth-anniversary edition of "Startide Rising" is a minor revision: He
micro-edited it, rewording to take advantage of ten more years of writing
experience, and added two or three very minor scenes.  (He said that the
publisher told him "Make us the villain, and tell everyone that you're
putting in all the material that *we made you* cut back then.)

The reading itself featured two humorous pieces.  "Gorilla My Dreams" is
his contribution to the "Down in Flames" anthology (of writers destroying
their own universes), and was excellent.  "The Old Ones" (I think that's
the working title) is a one-joke parody of Star Trek.  The one joke is that
*we* are the Vulcans.  That is, we go out into space and find that compared
to the other races, *humans* are ultra-rational.  He asked whether people
thought he should finish writing it, and naturally many in the audience
said yes.  My own opinion was that I'd like to see it as a short story or
novellette, but not as a novel, to which he replied that it was already
12000 words long.  (His publisher's apparently also been trying to talk him
out of it.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 17:44:07 GMT
From: hoog@spacvax.rice.edu (Gary W. Hoogeveen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

Dani Zweig, dani@netcom.com writes:
>I attended the David Brin reading.  The main news is that he is currently
>working on the next uplift book, titled "Brightness Reef".  It'll follow
>the Streaker, rather than the lifeboat.

Perhaps I am quite behind the times but, what happened to "Sooners?"  And
what are the Streaker and the lifeboat?  Help...

Gary Hoogeveen

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 00:41:06 GMT
From: erich@hrl5.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

Gary W. Hoogeveen <hoog@spacvax.rice.edu> writes:
>Dani Zweig, dani@netcom.com writes:
>>I attended the David Brin reading.  The main news is that he is currently
>>working on the next uplift book, titled "Brightness Reef".  It'll follow
>>the Streaker, rather than the lifeboat.
>
>Perhaps I am quite behind the times but, what happened to "Sooners?"  And
>what are the Streaker and the lifeboat?  Help...

_Brightness Reef_ is the same as _Sooners_, which was an earlier title Brin
has since abandoned.

The _Streaker_ is the dolphin-crewed starship in _Startide Rising_.

SPOILERS

At the end of that book, the _Streaker_'s crew had escaped the surrounding
Galactic armadas. Some of the characters were on board the ship itself, but
others (most of the main, "interesting", ones, actually) escaped on one of
the small craft (I think it's actually called the "longboat") kept on board
the ship.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 13:54:56 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>The tenth-anniversary edition of "Startide Rising" is a minor revision:
>[Brin] micro-edited it, rewording to take advantage of ten more years of
>writing experience, and added two or three very minor scenes.  (He said
>that the publisher told him "Make us the villain, and tell everyone that
>you're putting in all the material that *we made you* cut back then.")

Great...yet _another_ later edition of a great book, in which the publisher
pretends that the new material is significant (and that the original
edition was a travesty of the creative process perpetrated upon the author
by the Big Bad Publisher).  Meanwhile, the reader who pays more money for
the new edition, thinking it will be significantly different, gets cheated.
(This is assuming the publisher touts the book as revised or updated or
whatever in print, as well as encouraging Brin to do so in person.)

This is not to say that publishers aren't Big and Bad sometimes, or that
Brin's new very minor scenes and rewording won't improve the book somewhat;
but really, if you're going to publish a new edition of a novel and
advertise it as such, it should be significantly different from the
original in _some_ way.  Or it should cost the equivalent of what a
software update often costs - not the full price of an original novel.

Grrr...

Ellen Key Harris
Editor, Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 16:32:23 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>Great...yet _another_ later edition of a great book, in which the
>publisher pretends that the new material is significant (and that the
>original edition was a travesty of the creative process perpetrated upon
>the author by the Big Bad Publisher).  Meanwhile, the reader who pays more
>money for the new edition, thinking it will be significantly

Aye.  Particularly annoying because I just discovered David Brin recently
and purchased Startide Rising about 2 months ago.  Then the other day I
noticed a Brin book whose binding looked different. Imagine my surprise to
find that it wasn't a new novel but a reprint of the old one.  I'd almost
be tempted to buy it to get the extra details, but I just read that book.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@novalink.com
conrad@usl.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 19:55:56 GMT
From: wstrain@ppe.ppd.ti.com (Jeff Strain)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

conrad@usl.com wrote:
> ... Then the other day I noticed a Brin book whose binding looked
> different. Imagine my surprise to find that it wasn't a new novel but a
> reprint of the old one.  I'd almost be tempted to buy it to get the extra
> details, but I just read that book.

Is this reprint hardbound, or just another paperback?

Thanks.

Jeff Strain
wstrain@ppe.ppd.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 21:01:39 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: 2001 Space Odyssey by Arthur C. Clarke

Review: 2001: A Space Odyssey; Arthur C. Clarke
By: Paul Ket

Books have to be rediscovered by every new generation. Therefore I find it
useful to review an old-timer cult book. This book was published before I
could read. To make it less boring for the not-so-young I've also asked
myself the question: does the book still have a place in SF or is it
history? I make some comparisons to other books I've read recently.

The story starts in the beginning of time. Man isn't an intelligent animal
yet. The story reveals how the transition from animal to man is made and
what induced this transition. The characters in this part are redundant.
They are flat and only are introduced not to say "man" all the time.

In the second part of the book we meet a second person. He lives in a
modern society - at least space-flight exists. Our hero travels to a space
station to rescue something. What isn't clear. Note the time Clarke takes
to elaborate on the art of travel. In any modern novel space travel is
taken for granted, it wasn't common then. Nor in the story, but neither in
the time Clarke wrote it down (1964-1968). I find it almost boring. Compare
it to the Ender Trilogy in which faster than light travel and space-flight
is as common as a taxi is nowadays. It isn't explained to the reader, it
just is mentioned.

What happens to the hero? No answers to that question, so: he isn't!

A major subject in the second is the travel to Saturn. This description
also gives an image of the time it was written. First, it is not faster
than light.  Second, humans are needed to control things. Ok, they have
ample time to study, but there always is somebody awake. The ship isn't
self-maintained. This shows when communication halts and an astronaut has
to go out and replace a part. Compare this to Starstrike by Card in which
spaceships aren't matter any more but just information being designed by a
computer. The evil action of Hal is slowly apparent. The way the thinking
computer is beaten is very simple and I love it therefore.  It reminds me
how one could repair a XT computer. You wouldn't try it with your 486 any
more. The components just aren't big enough.

The intelligence Hal is famous, but nothing compared to other smart
spaceship computers we meet later on in other books or TV-series. Being
hyped, even named after by a Lotus 1,2,3 add-on, I think it's a dummy.

In the last part the odyssey really takes off. Through a hole in a rock it
shows to be possible to travel to another universe. It reminded me of the
movie TIME-BANDITS in which time travel was possible by walking through
doors. Because of the geographical boundaries not a really convincing way
of travelling. In other books the transition from one universe to another
works a different way. Clarke gives it a black tube, an intermediate space
between universes. This opens the way to the question: what is between
universes? Heinlein tackles this problem in "Number of the Beast" by
deleting the intermediate space and by introducing instantaneous travel
between universes. Clarke gives more insight in how it is done (therefore I
like it), but it takes more time to travel. The way the television room
exists has been an inspiration to Card.

The way the books end leaves ample room to a sequel. In the epilogue (1976)
Clarke writes it will be published soon. I have to go to the second- hand
book shop I think.

In this book things happen in a way that has been an inspiration for other
books. Some have solved problems Clarke didn't. Because of this, I found
myself skipping some pages. But looking at the book itself I find it very
thin, only 229 pages. Some other books haven't finished chapter one by that
time. It thus is filled with bright ideas. I don't have the broad picture
to see if all those are his own or not, but I assume they are. A lot of
other authors have used this book to borrow ideas from.

Has it a place in SF-history? Yes, it is leading because of the richness in
ideas. Has it still a place today? Maybe, IMHO the place today is not as
big as it has been. It sure is not leading as a book in which we get to
know people.

Title:      2001 a space odyssey
Author:     Arthur C. Clarke
Publ.       Arrow
First publ: 1968
Epilogue    1982
ISBN        0-09-932680-9

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University, Netherlands
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Date: 30 Aug 93 08:36:25 GMT
From: berger@cs.kun.nl (Frits Berger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Marjory Bradley Kellock

Hiya!

Some time ago I read two novels by a female author, Marjory Bradley
Kellock. They were part I and II of "Lear's Daughters" called "The Wave and
the Flame" and "Reign of Fire", respectively.  Has she done anything else
besides these novels? I hugely enjoyed them, and would like to read more of
her work.

Frits
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Date: 8 Sep 93 04:18:23 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: John W. Campbell Jr.

		   Belated Reviews:  John W Campbell Jr

"See the universe!  Meet interesting aliens!  And exterminate them!"

No, that's not a Berserker or Dalek recruiting poster, but a synopsis of
the typical 1930s John Campbell novel.  (The term 'novel' when applied to
this period, usually means a series of stories eventually published as a
fixup novel.)  Campbell is best known as an editor, but before he became
editor of Astounding, he was one (two) of the most most popular science
fiction authors of his time.

Initially, he was known for his grandiose and bellicose space operas.  In
the typical John W Campbell novel the scientist-hero of the story will make
a key breakthrough and almost immediately turn it into a working spacedrive
and superweapons, at which point he and his friends will head for outer
space to find a war in which to take sides, unless they are lucky enough to
have a war to come to them.  (Rapidity of application is standard: Any
self-respecting scientist who realizes on Monday that E=MC^2 should have a
working atomic engine by Tuesday and have it installed in a functioning
spaceship by Friday.)  The pleasures, for the reader, seem to be in big
numbers (It's hard for Campbell, in this period, to cite a distance in
light-years without telling the reader what that comes to in miles) and in
the unlimited possibilities of Science - or at least technology.

"The Black Star Passes", "Islands of Space" and "Invaders from the
Infinite" represent one series of such books.  "The Mightiest Machine" and
"The Incredible Planet" represent another.  (Fans of the Legion of Super
Heroes will appreciate this last for the scene in which our intrepid
scientists fetch home a piece of a dwarf star.)  The one I reread several
dozen times (no exaggeration) when I was about eleven was "The Ultimate
Weapon" (originally "Uncertainty"), in which the scientist-leader of the
invading aliens, and the best human scientist churn out weapon after weapon
in a dizzying hundred-page-long arms race, until the human side finally
wins by inventing a gizmo that suspends the laws of nature in whatever
manner the plot requires.  As is typical of the subgenre, close to half the
wordcount is devoted just to *explaining* each gizmo.  ("The Ultimate
Weapon" actually ends with a peace treaty, rather than a planet- sized
cloud of debris.)  I see no real point in trying to give these ratings, or
to describe the plot elements which distinguish one of these books from
another: Read any one of them if you're curious, and take my word for it
that they are all thrilling to a reader of the right age.

   The atmosphere flamed below, and the planet caught fire from the
   terrible glowing coal.  Almost simultaneously, with a precision
   that was astounding, two bodies struck Teff-el.  And the planet
   burst like a rotten tomato.

I should mention the Penton/Blake stories, collected as "The Planeteers",
about a pair of scientists who invent atomic energy, put together the
basics (atom-driven space ship, atomic handguns), and set out to explore
the solar system.  This series is more slapstick than space opera, with
every planet seemingly inhabited by escapees from Wonderland.

   We did.  We destroyed all the thushol.  Some of the thushol
   helped us, but we thought that they were our own people.  It
   happened because a very wise, but very foolish philosopher
   calculated how many thushol could live parasitically on our
   people.  Naturally the thushol took his calculations to heart.
   Thirty-one percent of us are thushol.

"The Moon is Hell" (***) is a later (1951) work, and describes the last
days of a stranded Lunar expedition in diary form.  This science-versus-
nature tale of scientists trying to survive by synthesizing or extracting
photoelectric cells, water, even food, from lunar materials still has
power.  Where it strikes the modern reader as being furthest off is not in
its science (which is fictional), or in its selenology (which is often
wrong), but in the management of the expedition.  For example, after over
three decades of living with the reality of the space effort, it doesn't
make sense to us that a two-year lunar expedition wouldn't set up a
communications relay.  Or that they'd have forgotten to train backup
pilots.  But the nearest thing writers like Campbell had on which to base
their speculations were arctic or antarctic expeditions.  "The Moon is
Hell" has its early- Campbell touches, particularly in the timely stream of
inventions, but it's a more thoughtful, Golden Age work: Space here is an
enemy to be conquered, not just a backdrop for scientific adventurers.

   10:30 A.M.  Bender cursing us, and refuses to tell where it is.
   Says he's going to keep us from it.  He wants enough of us to die
   off so there'll be load capacity enough on the rocket ship to
   carry back precious metals.  If he is the sole survivor, as he
   hopes to be, he will claim the mines.  At least he can take
   thousands of dollars worth of osmiridium.  Calls us fools and
   insane to take loads of instruments back...

(Digression: The first age of sf as a genre, rather than as mainstream
novels with speculative-science plot elements, came between the Wars.  It
was gimmick- and gadget-oriented fiction, by and for enthusiasts, and the
quality of the writing was typically execrable.  Still, this was the period
during which many of the enduring staples and plot devices of the genre
were originated.  Asimov's "Before the Golden Age" collects some of the
best stories of that period.  The Golden Age of science fiction began in
late 1937 when Campbell became the editor of Astounding, and began to
insist on stories that were thoughtful, as well as enthusiastic.  (They
still tended not to be literary masterpieces.  More time would pass before
readers began to expect such niceties as characterization.)  The Golden Age
saw the appearance of Asimov and Heinlein and their contemporaries.
Fannish flamewars have been fought over such weighty issues as whether the
Golden Age of science fiction would have arisen in Campbell's absence, and
over whether, particularly in his later years, he did more harm than good
as an editor.  No matter: At the time when sf had to sputter out or start
growing up, he was the one insisting that it grow up.)

Even before Campbell became an editor, tales of superscientific
superadventure began to wear thin for him, and (under the pseudonym of Don
Stuart) he turned to writing the kinds of short stories he would later
demand of other writers.  Anthologies of Campbell's stories (***) ("The
Cloak of Aesir", "Who Goes There?", and (with considerable overlap) "The
Best of John W Campbell" are the ones with which I'm familiar) are mostly
Stuart anthologies.  My personal favorite among the 'Stuart' stories is one
of the earliest, "Twilight", about a future in which humanity is going out
with a whimper.  But even the best of the stories wouldn't find much of a
readership if they appeared today.  Campbell's later science fiction is a
literature of ideas, of wooden characters behaving improbably in order to
make this or that point.

   That song made you feel just what the singer meant -- because it
   didn't just sound human -- it was human.  It was the essence of
   humanity's last defeat, I guess.  You always feel sorry for the
   chap who loses after trying hard.  Well, you could feel the whole
   of humanity trying hard -- and losing.

Again, this was a time when basic cliches of the genre was still being
worked out.  For example, in the story "Who Goes There", there is a debate
between those who wish to thaw and dissect an alien corpse (found in
Antarctica) and those who fear the possibility of disease but, no voices
are raised in favor of taking *precautions* against any such disease.  That
this would not be overlooked today is partially because of real-world
experience, but it is partially due to the genre having had over half a
century to chew over such issues, and smooth out its handling of them.

Which points at one reason I'm reviewing an author whose work I may seem to
be damning with such faint praise.  The sf of this time made the later sf
with which we are familiar possible.  If it often seems crudely done, this
is at least partly because the vocabulary of science fictional ideas was
still just coming into being, and these are the early drafts which laid the
foundation for the modern genre.  Campbell was one of the best draftsmen.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 8 Sep 93 16:09:25 GMT
From: ckd@eff.org (Christopher Davis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: John W. Campbell Jr.

Dani Zweig <dani@netcom.com> writes:
> In the typical John W Campbell novel the scientist-hero of the story will
> make a key breakthrough and almost immediately turn it into a working
> spacedrive and superweapons, at which point he and his friends will head
> for outer space to find a war in which to take sides, unless they are
> lucky enough to have a war to come to them.

Note that a very precise parody of this sort of thing is Harry Harrison's
_Star Smashers of the Galaxy Rangers_, if you can find it (I got my copy at
a used bookstore and you can't have it, so there).

It's also notable for a cameo by the Ringworld :)

Christopher Davis
ckd@kei.com
ckd@eff.org  
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Date: 8 Sep 93 16:55:56 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: John W. Campbell Jr.

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"See the universe!  Meet interesting aliens!  And exterminate them!"

   Not QUITE. It was 

   "See the universe! Meet Interesting Aliens! Make them think like you...
OR Exterminate them!"

>"The Black Star Passes", "Islands of Space" and "Invaders from the
>Infinite" represent one series of such books.  another: Read any one of
>them if you're curious, and take my word for it that they are all
>thrilling to a reader of the right age.

   You said it. At 10 I discovered "The Black Star Passes" and was totally
blown away by it. Later, at about 20, I finally re-located it [after
looking for 10 years - the copy I'd read had been borrowed and disappeared
shortly thereafter], and its companion volumes. The thing that STILL made
them appealing to me was that they had the initial appearances of many of
the concepts that later were used (and over-used) in the literature.

>Again, this was a time when basic cliches of the genre was still being
>worked out.  For example, in the story "Who Goes There", there is a debate
>between those who wish to thaw and dissect an alien corpse (found in
>Antarctica) and those who fear the possibility of disease but, no voices
>are raised in favor of taking *precautions* against any such disease.
>That this

   The other thing about "Who Goes There" was that it was one of the best
(and still IS one of the best) takes on the "insidious monster" genre which
became such a fixation in SF. That story gave me the chills when I read it,
and it's STILL frightening to read today. If any of Campbell's stories are
worth reading today, "Who Goes There" is one of the best.  Not only do many
of the 1950's BEM movies owe something to it, but so does ALIEN and its
related brood. Big influence for a relatively short story.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 03:40:34 GMT
From: nneul@mcs213k.cs.umr.edu (Nathan Neulinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke's "Rama Revealed"

Basically I have seen (on book covers and such, and in his introductions to
the other books in his Rama series) that the fourth and final book in the
series: "Rama Revealed" will be released sometime this fall. Does anyone
have any more information on whether this is true, if so, approximate
date.

Now for those of you who have read these books, or any that were written
with or by Gentry Lee, you might find this bit of trivia interesting. I
spoke/emailed with a person who made a usenet post whose company was "Jet
Propulsion Laboratories", JPL, which is where Gentry Lee works. Now the
weird thing is this. I asked the person to try to find Gentry Lee's email
address for me; not only was he not able to find his address, but even by
looking in the company's database, he was unable to find anything on Gentry
Lee. In short, they had never heard of him. (weird, huh?)

Nathan Neulinger
S117276@umrvma.umr.edu
nneul@cs.umr.edu
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Date: 1 Sep 93 22:47:43 GMT
From: tfj@apusapus.demon.co.uk (Trevor Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Covenant, rapist

After all the comments that were made about the rape scene, in ``The
(First) Chronicles of Thomas Covenant, the Unbeliever'', I went and read
the books finishing them this morning.

The original comments suggested that the rape itself was gratuitous but I
think it is important for without it Covenant would not be able to say to
the ``jhererrin'' that he was not pure. A self-acknowledged ``sinner'' in
his own world; he would otherwise be pure in the Land if the rape hadn't
occurred. Whilst some other crime would have satisfied the plot-point, the
fact that it was rape showed the depravity of Covenant's and our own world
when compared to the Land and made for a tangible expression (Elena) of
that sin which _did_ contribute to the story.

The gratuitous nature of the rape itself can be argued in like fashion to
that in ``The Accused'' wherein it is both graphic and explicit; or Alex
Haley's ``Roots'' (which takes many more words to describe) or Beyrl
Bainbridge's ``Injury Time''. In the Chronicles it is neither graphic nor
explicit but that doesn't justify the action.

Another comment made in the earlier discussion was Donaldson's use of
language. Whilst I read I noticed that those grand words only (seemed to)
appear in the text when Covenant is present as though it were _his_ writing
style that I read but, when he was not there, particularly the long section
in book 2 when Hile Troy takes centre stage the grandiose style and
erudition are gone. In the last few chapters of ``The Power that
Preserves'' I became annoyed by the effusive use of words such as coruscate
and roynish; though throughout the books he was consistent in the use of
these words to describe particular life-forms - there were just too many
times that he reminded us of the roynishness of the ur-viles.

Throughout the book there are many allusions to other fables, stories and
legends yet he (Donaldson) manages to use them to say something new about
the modern man. Very many people go through life as Covenant does through
the Land - being there not part of it, reacting rather than acting.

As the last book finished I realised that there had been a long running
play-on-words between Lore and Law (and probably other homonyms). :-)

Sometime I'll re-read it but not yet. Maybe I'll go on and read other
Donaldson but for the moment ``The Chronicles of Thomas Covenant, the
Unbeliever'' has satisfied my voyeurism.

Trevor Jenkins
134 Frankland Rd
Croxley Green, Rickmansworth, WD3 3AU, England
tfj@apusapus.demon.co.uk
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Date: 31 Aug 93 13:23:53 GMT
From: sheilah@wam.umd.edu (Sheila)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Pat Murphy question

I am curious to know if Pat Murphy will have a new novel out soon.  The
only information I have is that it will be a western/feminist/werewolf
story.

Sheila Herndon
sheilah@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 23:26:16 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pat Murphy question

sheilah@wam.umd.edu (Sheila) writes:
>I am curious to know if Pat Murphy will have a new novel out soon.  The
>only information I have is that it will be a western/feminist/werewolf
>story.

There was an excerpt of this forthcoming novel published in Asimov's, I
believe.  Something with a title of "Going South"?  Ah, my memory isn't
what it used to be.  The last time I talked with Pat she was working on
this book, but since she doesn't like to tie herself down to a particular
book by accepting money from publishers before she's written the work,
unless it has been finished and sold, there's no good guess as to when it
will come out.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu
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Date: 30 Aug 93 12:15:02 GMT
From: dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

[** WARNING ** definite SPOILERS for C.J. Cherryh's _Downbelow Station_]

I'm a bit confused.

I've just re-read _Downbelow Station_.  It took me a long time [I read
several other books whilst plowing through this tome], and in the end, it
was worth it.

Yet I have some problems.

Minor problem: Hisa characters

At one stage in the proceedings, Bluetooth (one of the planet native Hisa)
was on Pell station with Satin, and simultaneously, he was mentioned as
helping the humans on Downbelow with their move from the camp to the Hisa
sacred place.  Possibly this was just an error, but equally possible, I
could have missed something; were there _two_ Hisa called Bluetooth?

Major problem: The Company Fleet 

Mazian's fleet plays the largest part in Downbelow, and features heavily in
Cherryh's other Alliance/Union/Company space novels.  But I always thought
it was Mallory [one of Mazian's captains] that was considered to be the
really cruel Military figure in other books.

Then again, I could be juxtaposing Mallory and Mazian.

So, what happens to Mazian's fleet?  Does Union and the remnants of Company
have it out?

Another quandry:  Mallory

Signy Mallory, tough hombre, and ruthless captain, at the end of the novel,
goes all soft and mushy over Damon Konstantin - and not only does totally
off the wall mini-alliances with Union ships, but kowtows to Konstantin's
bluster and becomes a Pell affiliate.  This flies in the face of her
earlier manouvres [killing troopers for just looking at her weirdly, etc.],
and whilst it may be the thing that saves Pell station, it doesn't fit in
with her described past - the spit and polish brigade suddenly suborned to
some wistful idealism on Signy's part?

Coupled with my previously stated feeling that Mallory is repeatedly
referred to, in novels set at a later date, as being a wholly nasty piece
of work, I've gotten a little confused.

Anyone care to lend a hand in explaining things?  Rather than me taking the
time to re-read everything Cherryh's every written to find out for myself?
:-)

David Andrew Clayton
Canberra, Australia
dac@prolix.apana.org.au
dac@prolix.sserve.cc.adfa.oz.au
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Date: 1 Sep 93 00:30:30 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton) writes:
>Major problem: The Company Fleet 
>
>Mazian's fleet plays the largest part in Downbelow, and features heavily
>in Cherryh's other Alliance/Union/Company space novels.  But I always
>thought it was Mallory [one of Mazian's captains] that was considered to
>be the really cruel Military figure in other books.
>
>Then again, I could be juxtaposing Mallory and Mazian.

This, I think, is your problem. Mazian is considered the real nutso;
Mallory was "merely" an overenthusiastic military leader (her legacy, the
Alliance intelligence service, would later control the Alliance during the
Mri wars, and then have control wrested away from it afterward.) Mazian
definitely had the "destroy the village in order to save it" mentality.

>So, what happens to Mazian's fleet?  Does Union and the remnants of
>Company have it out?

The books suggest that the remaining ships were hunted down, one by one, by
Alliance and Union. (See "Rimrunners", for example.)

>Another quandry:  Mallory
>
>Signy Mallory, tough hombre, and ruthless captain, at the end of the
>novel, goes all soft and mushy over Damon Konstantin - and not only does
>totally off the wall mini-alliances with Union ships, but kowtows to
>Konstantin's bluster and becomes a Pell affiliate.  This flies in the face
>of her earlier manouvres [killing troopers for just looking at her
>weirdly, etc], and whilst it may be the thing that saves Pell station, it
>doesn't fit in with her described past - the spit and polish brigade
>suddenly suborned to some wistful idealism on Signy's part?

No, Signy realized why the Fleet was out there for in the first place -
protecting the Company's big investment, especially the colonists. She
comes to this position after Mazian decides to blow everything to hell and
retreat back to Earth, where, he thinks, the Company execs are being
ninnies and not fighting the war the way they should and that they should
let him, Mazian, make their decisions for them.  

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu
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Date: 1 Sep 93 17:52:56 GMT
From: cash@convex.com (Peter Cash)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton) writes:
>[** WARNING ** definite SPOILERS for C.J. Cherryh's _Downbelow Station_]
>
>I'm a bit confused.

>I've just re-read _Downbelow Station_...
>
>Major problem: The Company Fleet 
>
>Mazian's fleet plays the largest part in Downbelow, and features heavily
>in Cherryh's other Alliance/Union/Company space novels.  But I always
>thought it was Mallory [one of Mazian's captains] that was considered to
>be the really cruel Military figure in other books.

Mallory certainly does have a cruel streak though she tries to keep it
under control. Her cruelty seems to manifest itself more in her personal
relationships, for example, her toying with the young alliance prisoner (I
forget his name - it's been a few months since I read the book) at the
beginning of _Downbelow Station_ than in her policies as captain. However,
one can say without qualification that Mallory is _ruthless_ when it comes
to doing what she has to do. This ruthlessness is, however, tempered by a
sense of duty. Mallory sees herself as a soldier, and is loyal to her
warrior-ideals; and above all, she is loyal to her crew, she is loyal to
Norway.

In _Downbelow Station_, we have a situation that is basically going to hell
as far as the Company Fleet is concerned. The Union is rolling up the
Company stations like a carpet, pushing back the fleet as it goes. One gets
the impression that this is the final act of what has been quite a few bad
years for the fleet. The fleet, under Mazian's charismatic leadership, has
been responding to this misfortune, and to the lack of support from Earth,
by turning pirate. (Well, "privateer" or "freebooter", if you want to be
polite.) They have been preying on commercial shipping, and massacring the
crews (or doing worse to them) of the ships that fall into their hands.
(Read _Merchanter's Luck_ for an account of what that was like.)

Now, at Downbelow Station, Mazian has dropped his mask - he plans to act
against the Earth Company, and against Earth itself. His objective is
plain: he plans to bring the fleet to Earth and rule it, and carry on the
war from that position. Mallory is unhappy about this; she has been willing
to follow Mazian's orders as long as there was some shred of legitimacy to
his orders, and as long as she could keep Norway in one piece. Now, Mazian
was going to drag her across the line once she participated in an attack on
Earth, there could be no question about what she was.

In addition, Mazian and his co-captains were attacking the one thing
Mallory valued most higly - the integrity of Norway. As a consequence of
Mallory's participation in a raid on a group of black marketeers from
another ship and, her summary execution for insubordination of the senior
officer on the spot, she was in political hot water.

>So, what happens to Mazian's fleet?  Does Union and the remnants of
>Company have it out?

They're gradually hunted down one by one, but it's not clear what became of
them all. Personally, I'd like to see them meet the kif...

>Another quandry:  Mallory
>
>Signy Mallory, tough hombre, and ruthless captain, at the end of the
>novel, goes all soft and mushy over Damon Konstantin - and not only does
>totally off the wall mini-alliances with Union ships, but kowtows to
>Konstantin's bluster and becomes a Pell affiliate.  This flies in the face
>of her earlier manouvres [killing troopers for just looking at her
>weirdly, etc], and whilst it may be the thing that saves Pell station, it
>doesn't fit in with her described past - the spit and polish brigade
>suddenly suborned to some wistful idealism on Signy's part?

You misunderstand. This was a brilliant maneuver on Mallory's part. (Well,
part brilliant, part sheer luck). Remember, she first refuses to follow
Mazian's orders, and breaks openly with him. This leaves her in a
precarious position - she can join the Union fleet, or she can run. If she
joins the Union (remember, the Union commander was already trying to issue
orders to her) she has the chance of a snowflake in hell of maintaining her
command.  The first thing the Union would do would be to relieve her,
replace Norway's old crew, and brainwash everyone. If she runs, what's for
her to do but live the life of a pirate?

Thus, Konstantin's offer is a godsend to her - she can align herself with
what suddenly appears as a third force. By becoming the Pell Navy (or part
of the Alliance "fleet", I suppose), she gets to keep her command, she
stays out of the Union's hands, she gets to spit in Mazian's eye, AND she
gets a regular paycheck. How could she turn down a deal like that?

As for her going "all mushy" over Konstantin, I don't see any sign of that
in the book. Unless, of course, you mean soft and mushy _for Mallory_ and
that's just this side of an arctic whiteout compared to the rest of us.

>Coupled with my previously stated feeling that Mallory is repeatedly
>referred to, in novels set at a later date, as being a wholly nasty piece
>of work, I've gotten a little confused.

Where do you get this impression? From _Rimrunners_? Remember that
_Rimrunners_ is told from the viewpoint of an ex-Mazianni marine noncom;
surely it's clear why she would have no love for Mallory. You can be
certain she heard lots of nasty stories about how Mallory dealt with crew
from other ships, and how she was a traitor for selling out Mazian. (And
the protagonist of _Rimrunners_ wasn't all that nice of a person herself.)
But consider what kind of people Mazian's marines are. How would _you_ deal
with them?  The only way to maintain command in an outfit like that is
either through fear or love. With the Norway's crew, Mallory ruled (mostly)
through love - these people would follow her to hell (they did, actually).
With anybody else's crew, it was fear.

For a (somewhat) more sympathetic portrayal of Mallory, read _Merchanter's
Luck_. In this book, Mallory comes across as "hard but fair". Sure, she
uses the crew of the merchant ship--but in the end she's pretty decent to
them, even annotating the ship's papers to clear up the title. I don't
think that you'll find that Mallory's crew was raiding and raping its way
through the spaceways like the others (e.g., Porey's ship).  As she says,
"Norway has its standards".

Mallory is one reason I've come to like Cherryh so much - her characters
are complex, and quite a bit more like real people than you run across in
most of science fiction. Her portrayal of war is also a good deal more
realistic than you'll find in most fiction.

Peter Cash
cash@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 21:30:42 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:
> They're gradually hunted down one by one, but it's not clear what became
> of them all. Personally, I'd like to see them meet the kif...

There is some suggestion that the Earth Company did, in fact, meet the Kif.
 I seem to recall Tully saying he was an Earth Man.  This was when he was
telling Pyanfar Chanur that there were three human Compacts, and that he
considered hinself to be a member of the Earth (Company) Compact.  This is
somewhat different than the Mazaini meeting the Kif, which I think is
unlikely.  They do not seem at all interested in exploring new sectors; nor
do they seem equiped for the task.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 02:16:50 GMT
From: cash@convex.com (Peter Cash)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:
>> They're gradually hunted down one by one, but it's not clear what became
>> of them all. Personally, I'd like to see them meet the kif...
>
>There is some suggestion that the Earth Company did, in fact, meet the
>Kif.  I seem to recall Tully saying he was an Earth Man.  This was when he
>was telling Pyanfar Chanur that there were three human Compacts, and that
>he considered hinself to be a member of the Earth (Company) Compact.

No, I think the Chanur stories take place after _Downbelow Station_, that
is, after the Company War. If it was during the War, Tully could only talk
about _two_ human "Compacts"--Union and Earth. After the formation of the
Alliance and the end of the war, there were three human political units:
Union, Alliance, and Earth (all by itself). In addition, the Earth Company
has ceased to be a significant entity by this time (at least, significant
off Earth, if it still exists there.) At the time of the Chanur stories,
Earth is interested in expansion toward Compact space because it's the only
direction Earth has to go - the Union has cut off space in the other
direction.

>This is somewhat different than the Mazaini meeting the Kif, which I think
>is unlikely.  They do not seem at all interested in exploring new sectors;
>nor do they seem equiped for the task.

Ah, but can you think of any more fit ending for the Company fleet than to
run into the kif? They are surely made for each other. 8^)

As to the Fleet's disinclination to explore new horizons, they may have no
choice. Unless, of course, that secret station that's hinted at in
_Rimrunners_ really exists.

Peter Cash
cash@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 09:15:15 GMT
From: Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:

>> They're gradually hunted down one by one, but it's not clear what became
>> of them all. Personally, I'd like to see them meet the kif...
>
>There is some suggestion that the Earth Company did, in fact, meet the
>Kif.  I seem to recall Tully saying he was an Earth Man.  This was when he
>was telling Pyanfar Chanur that there were three human Compacts, and that
>he considered hinself to be a member of the Earth (Company) Compact.  This
>is somewhat different than the Mazaini meeting the Kif, which I think is
>unlikely.  They do not seem at all interested in exploring new sectors;
>nor do they seem equiped for the task.

Not only suggestion: Tully says that there are two multi-star nations and
one single star-nation. Since Alliance gained territory between Earth and
Pell, Earth has no outposts left. _Cyteen_ says that earth had a disatrous
first-contact, and _DS_ mentions the construction of the new Earth fleet
that arrives in _CH_. Thus, Tully was EC.

Onno Meyer
Kastanienallee 40
26121 Oldenburg
Deutschland
Onno.Meyer@informatik.uni-oldenburg.de
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Date: 2 Sep 93 14:19:26 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:
> No, I think the Chanur stories take place after _Downbelow Station_, that
> is, after the Company War. If it was during the War, Tully could only
> talk about _two_ human "Compacts"--Union and Earth. After the formation
> of the Alliance and the end of the war, there were three human political
> units: Union, Alliance, and Earth (all by itself).

You misunderstand me.  We are in agreement as to the chronology of events.
After the formation of the Alliance Earth did begin exploration in other
sectors.  The misunderstanding is due to my use of the term Earth Company
to describe the entity conducting the exploration.  It was my impression
that, while not a governmental body, the EC was the main force behind any
space exploration and they would have been the logical ones to build new
ships and send them in another direction.  However, it is just as possible
that Earth, needing a new direction in which to expand, as well as a new
source of materials, initiates this exploration on it's own.

> In addition, the Earth Company has ceased to be a significant entity by
> this time (at least, significant off Earth, if it still exists there.)

I don't know if I have seen anything to indicate this.

> Ah, but can you think of any more fit ending for the Company fleet than
> to run into the kif? They are surely made for each other. 8^)

Yes, a match made in...well, not hesven, but somewhere.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Eddings (8 msgs) & Foster (3 msgs) &
                       Hodgell (2 msgs) & Jones & Modesitt (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 21:47:30 GMT
From: sonicsys@netcom.com (Sudhakar Ravi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Losers by Eddings

I saw _The Losers_ on the shelf of WB this weekend.  Has anyone had a
chance to read it?  I used to really like Eddings until he had that blood
transfusion from Piers Anthony.  I've been leery of his stuff ever since.

Chris Russo

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 04:20:45 GMT
From: paul@econ.yale.edu (Paul McGuire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Losers by Eddings

sonicsys@netcom.com (Sudhakar Ravi) writes:
>I saw _The Losers_ on the shelf of WB this weekend.  Has anyone had a
>chance to read it?  I used to really like Eddings until he had that blood
>transfusion from Piers Anthony.  I've been leery of his stuff ever since.

It's not bad and does show that Eddings can write something other than
wise-cracking questers exploring the map.  I do wonder if it might be
something old that became publishable due to his being a best selling
author.

HOWEVER!  Despite the fantasy label on the cover and the carefully chosen
inside-the-front-cover extract, it's mainstream.  The DRIN called it
fantasy/mainstream, but that is still deceptive, and there is certainly
nothing on the book itself to indicate it.  I enjoyed it despite being
conned, but I expect Eddings fanatics, the presumed target of this
deception, are going to be somewhat peeved.

Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center
paul@econ.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 02:45:48 GMT
From: ssnodgr@jupiter.cse.utoledo.edu (Steve Snodgrass)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Q: Eddings books?

OK, here's a question to Eddings readers.  This question is addressed to
those of you who share my opinion, which is:

1) I liked the Belgariad quite a bit.
2) The Malloreon sucked.  Same plot, worse writing.

I'm not interested in debating this with those of you who don't agree with
me; you're entitled to your own opinions.  What I want to know, from those
of you who agree with the above assessment, is any of his other stuff any
good?  I really enjoyed the Belgariad, but needless to say I am leery of
getting any of his other stuff after the Malloreon.

Thanks.

Steve R. Snodgrass
ssnodgr@jupiter.cse.utoledo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 08:12:56 GMT
From: watts_g@kosmos.wcc.govt.nz (Alessan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Eddings books?

ssnodgr@jupiter.cse.utoledo.edu (Steve Snodgrass) writes:
> I'm not interested in debating this with those of you who don't agree
> with me; you're entitled to your own opinions.  What I want to know, from
> those of you who agree with the above assessment, is any of his other
> stuff any good?  I really enjoyed the Belgariad, but needless to say I am
> leery of getting any of his other stuff after the Malloreon.

READ the Elenium!

I agree with you regarding the Malloreon. I was fairly worried that The
Tamuli series would be a repeat of good first series/lousy sequel series,
but _Domes of Fire_ at least seemed to avoid this, so I'm awaiting the 2nd.

watts_g@kosmos.wcc.govt.nz

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 12:58:44 GMT
From: ses11@po.cwru.edu (Sarah E. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Eddings books?

ssnodgr@jupiter.cse.utoledo.edu (Steve Snodgrass) says:
>I'm not interested in debating this with those of you who don't agree with
>me; you're entitled to your own opinions.  What I want to know, from those
>of you who agree with the above assessment, is any of his other stuff any
>good?  I really enjoyed the Belgariad, but needless to say I am leery of
>getting any of his other stuff after the Malloreon.

Don't bother.  _The Elenium_ is about on a par with _The Malloreon_, and
_The Tamuli_ (thus far) is **worse**.  I read _Domes of Fire_ because I was
trapped with it on an airplane and regretted it bitterly.

[IMHO, of course.] 

Sarah E. Smith
ses11@po.cwru.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 13:03:22 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Eddings books?

>> I'm not interested in debating this with those of you who don't agree
>> with me; you're entitled to your own opinions.  What I want to know,
>> from those of you who agree with the above assessment, is any of his
>> other stuff any good?  I really enjoyed the Belgariad, but needless to
>> say I am leery of getting any of his other stuff after the Malloreon.
>
>READ the Elenium!

Have to disagree here.  DON'T read the Ellenium.  The Belgariad, Malloreon,
and Elenium are all very much the same.  I wouldn't say that any one is
better than the others... basically whichever you read first will seem best
because it isn't so repetitive and redundant and self-repeating yet.  If
the Malloreon bothered you then the Elenium will just be worse.  Maybe if
you wait a couple of years so you have time to forget the details... that
way you won't know what is going to happen next in the Elenium.

Well, you'll probably be able to figure it out anyway, but heck what do you
want originality or something?

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@novalink.com
conrad@usl.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 16:41:22 GMT
From: bell@rock.enet.dec.com (Shane L. Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Eddings books?

   I thought the Belgariad was a great series and was also very
disappointed with the Malloreon.  I've read the Elenium as well and enjoyed
it.  It was much better than the Malloreon but not as good as the
Belgariad.  I will not read the second trilogy with these characters,
however.  I've learnt my lesson about continuing series.
   I am interested in any opinions on his newest stand-alone book The
Losers (or something like that).  What is it like?

Shane L. Bell
bell@rock.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 14:55:03 GMT
From: smt0@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (STEFAN M. THIEME)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Eddings books?

ssnodgr@jupiter.cse.utoledo.edu (Steve Snodgrass) writes:
>I'm not interested in debating this with those of you who don't agree with
>me; you're entitled to your own opinions.  What I want to know, from those
>of you who agree with the above assessment, is any of his other stuff any
>good?  I really enjoyed the Belgariad, but needless to say I am leery of
>getting any of his other stuff after the Malloreon.

IT'S ALL THE SAME!

Honest! I've gone through the Belgariad, the Malloreon, the Elenium and now
book one of the Tamuli and I have yet to come across a new plot (who's more
the fool; the guy who writes foolish books or the guy who reads them?).
The Belgaraid and Elenium follow a guy (who in the end becomes royalty) on
a quest throughout the "western lands" to first get some ancient
god-wrought artifact, and then uses that artifact to banish some god and
save the world.  The Malloreon (and so far, the Tamuli) follows this same
hero into the "Eastern lands" (Orient) where a)it is learned that 'dem
easterners ain't so bad after all (just different!) and b) he uses the
artifact from the last series to clean up the mess he made when he last
killed THE GREAT EVIL!

Sure he changes the names, and there are a few odd twists, but the
characters are the same (wily thief, young-child-with-unknown-
extraordinary-powers, etc.), and so are, for the most part, the various
kingdoms.

Personally I liked Eddings; he was some light fantasy set in a semi-epic
form, and i suggest to all my friends that they read him. However, I also
suggest they pick up ONE series and read only that, since (as I said) to do
otherwise would be no different from reading the one series over 4 times.

As for me, well I am going to continue reading the Tamuli, because while
reading it I am reminded of what Belgarath (wizard from Malloreon) said
about the similarity of the two series (paraphrased, of course): "Sure
things are all the same, and they will until you [Garion] finally kill the
big-bad Evil and get history back on track."

The only reasons I can see that Eddings is rewriting the same book over
again and again is because in the end he intends to link them together
somehow, and if there isn't some reference to the Belgariad by the end of
the Tamuli I do believe I am going to burn his books! (I'd be satisfied
with a reddish star in the sky winkin' out after all the evils of the
Tamuli are solved...just somethin'!)

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 19:30:49 GMT
From: burrows@sun.bcu.ubc.ca (Jeff Burrows)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alan Dean Foster Universe, any more books?

I read a fairly decent book recently called _Midworld_.  Foster set it in
the same universe as the Flinx series (_End of the Matter_, _Tar Aiym
Krang_, and _Orphan Star_), though the connection was thin.

Any other books in the humanx commonwealth universe?

Much obliged.

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 4 Sep 93 00:32:42 GMT
From: erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alan Dean Foster Universe, any more books?

burrows@sun.bdc.ubc.ca (Jeff Burrows) writes:
>I read a fairly decent book recently called _Midworld_.  Foster set it in
>the same universe as the Flinx series (_End of the Matter_, _Tar Aiym
>Krang_, and _Orphan Star_), though the connection was thin.
>
>Any other books in the humanx commonwealth universe?

From John Wenn's author list for Foster:

The Humanx Commonwealth Books:
Nor Crystal Tears (1982)
Voyage to the City of the Dead (1984)
Midworld (1975)
The Flinx Books
   For Love of Mother Not (1983)
   The Tar-Aiym Krang (1972)
   Orphan Star (1977)
   The End of the Matter (1977)
   Flinx in Flux (1988)
   Bloodhype (1973)
Moulokin Series
   Icerigger (1974)
   Mission to Moulokin (1979)
   The Deluge Drivers (1987)
Cachalot (1980)
Sentenced to Prism (1985)

_Nor Crystal Tears_ is about the first contact between humans and
thranx. _Cachalot_ is about a water-world with uplifted whales.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 01:06:58 GMT
From: sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alan Dean Foster Universe, any more books?

I read somewhere (funny how we can never remember where) that Foster has
signed to write three (?) more books with his publisher. One was definitely
a Flinx book, another one was set in the humanx commonwealth universe (I
assume without Flinx), and I don't know what the third one was. As to when
we will see these, it'll probably be at least a year. (My guess.)

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 20:33:32 GMT
From: scanfiel@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (sarah catherine canfield)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P.C. Hodgell

Seeing a few requests for author info reminded me that I found P.C.
Hodgell's GOD STALK and DARK OF THE MOON very entertaining several years
back, but haven't seen any further signs beyond a passing reference to a
short story. Did anyone else enjoy these, and is there any info about more?
The story was hardly wrapped up at the end of DARK, though it wasn't quite
a cliffhanger.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 00:49:46 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P.C. Hodgell

I attended P.C. Hodgell's reading.  The good news is that her third book,
"Seeker's Mask", is finished (HURRAY!) and will be appearing at the end of
October (HURRAY!), albeit as a limited-edition hardcover costing $30
(BOO!).  The bad news is that the book is still looking for a real
publisher (BOO!), though one is at least considering it (HURRAY!).  (The
limited edition is being produced by Hypatia Press, 360 West First, Eugene
Oregon 97401, which is also selling over-priced-but-nicely-produced
reprints of her stories.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 23:18:14 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _White Queen_ by Gwyneth Jones

		       WHITE QUEEN by Gwyneth Jones
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

   Set in 2039-40 A.D., this novel of first contact creates an almost
credible near future Earth and avoids the cliche of vastly superior aliens
swooping down to subjugate humanity and strip its resources.  Instead,
Jones' aliens live among humans for awhile cloaking their existence, until
a strange emotional relationship between Johnny Guglioli, a UFO chaser, and
Agnes/Clevel, an alien residing in Africa, leads to their discovery.  Jones
spends a lot of time creating our future world doing a credible job on
technological and ecological aspects but the socio-political aspects are
more alien, and unlikely, than the extraterrestrials.  For example, the
United States has been overthrown by socialists and are minor players in
world politics.  Equally unlikely is the lackadaisical response of the
Earth's population to the discovery of aliens and the central role played
by politically marginal actors in dealing with them.

   Johnny Guglioli, the most interesting character, is infected with a
"petrovirus" that destroys the substance "blue clay", which evidently has
replaced silicon as the key data processing material.  Being a former
"eejay" or engineering journalist, his occupation is destroyed because he
can no longer work with computers or similar machinery because his virus
destroys the data processing capabilities of the "blue clay".  Having his
livelihood ruined he chases UFOs as a hobby, leading to his encounter with
Agnes/Clevel, an alien who reveals itself to him.  Enter Braemer Wilson, a
journalist ostensibly searching for a story who seems to have information
about aliens possibly living in Africa.  The emotional triangle that
develops between Guglioli, the alien Agnes/Clevel, and Braemer Wilson leads
down a winding path of human and alien interaction, neither side quite
trusting nor understanding the other.  Through the emotional attachments of
these characters the reader learns about the physical and spiritual
components of the aliens.  Their interactions raise the intensity level of
the story and serve as a microcosm of the meandering search for
understanding, frequented by severe misunderstandings, between alien and
human throughout the novel.

   _White Queen_'s depiction of Earth a little over fifty years from now
does not seem quite authentic.  And even though the aliens attempt to
shield themselves from human observation, the groping attempts at mutual
understanding seem too restrained for such a momentous event.  _White
Queen_ is barely saved by its interesting human/alien interactions.

Title:      White Queen      
Author:     Gwyneth Jones
City:       New York
Date:       1991
Publisher:  Tor  $19.95 (hbk)
Order Info: ISBN 0-312-85492-7 (hbk)
Pages:      316


Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 19:03:19 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L. E. Modesitt Jr.

I have just been reading "The Towers of Sunset" and "The Magic of Recluse"
by L. E. Modesitt Jr.  Has anyone else seen these around?

The main reason I picked them up was a recommendation on the cover by
Robert Jordan.  I'm still undecided as to my opinion.  "The Magic of
Recluse" is an earlier book, as far as I can tell, but decidedly better
(IMHO).  The writing is about the same, but the conceptual side is much
more prominent and detailed than in "The Towers of Sunset".

The two odd things about Modesitt's writing style are sounds and fragments.
(1) Modesitt incorporates onomatopoeia throughout the novel as various
sounds would fit into the story.  While it adds a bit of depth, I found the
continual additions to be too interruptive.  Rather than expressing the
important sounds from the narrative viewpoint ("Gairloch whickered
nervously as the fog enclosed us."), Modesitt tends to stick in *whicker*
(in Italics) all over the text.  I found it too distracting.

(2) I have never seen such a frequent use of the ellipsis (...) as in this
book.  In some places, it was a good technique that added to the plot.  For
instance, when the protagonist was listening in on crowds or distant
conversations, he'd only be able to relay sentence fragments.  However, as
in the first point, the ellipsis seemed to be used to often where it wasn't
merited, in normal and clearly hearable conversation.  Again, it was
distracting, and made it hard to concentrate on the story.

Now that I've expanded on what I would point out as the faults, I did enjoy
"The Magic of Recluse" quite thoroughly, even if it had its annoyances.
I'd recommend reading it, if you haven't.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 23:53:21 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. E. Modesitt Jr.

gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman):
>"The Magic of Recluse" is an earlier book, as far as I can tell, but
>decidedly better (IMHO).  The writing is about the same, but the
>conceptual side is much more prominent and detailed than in "The Towers of
>Sunset".

TMoR *is* much better.  All Modesitt's books tend to feature protagonists
who are too impossibly competent to fail (though in some of his books it
takes them a while to come into their powers), but in TToS this trivializes
the story too badly.  Try his Forever Hero trilogy, or "The Hammer of
Darkness" for a better handling of this problem.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: Fri, 10 Sep 93 09:43:04 EDT
From: Saul Jaffe (The Moderator) <sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu>
Sender: sfl@gandalf.rutgers.edu
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Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #512
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Date: 9 Sep 93 16:59:34 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forward the Foundation

chriswe@microsoft.com (Chris Westin) writes:
> After meeting R. Daneel Olivaw, (yes, it was him,) Asimov moves back to
> the beginning again, with "Prelude to Foundation," where he tells how R.
> Daneel gave Hari Seldon the support to get his research in Psychohistory
> started.  I didn't think this was very good.  Apparently there is now
> another book after this one (but before "Foundation,") published
> postumously, but I haven't read it.

The "sequel" to _PtF_ (and the "prequel" to _Foundation_...) is _Forward
the Foundation_.  For this book, Asimov went back to the style that worked
so well in the original trilogy.  _FtF_ is a collection of four novellas
(the first two of which were published in IAsfm), each one taking place 10
years after the previous one, starting 10 years after the end of _PtF_.  In
each story, Hari gets a little closer to having a real, working
Psychohistory.  But, he must solve various crises along the way without
Psychohistory to help him decide which course of action would be best!

IMO, this is the best Foundation book since the original trilogy.

Minor Spoilers:

One of the best things about this book is that in the first story, Asimov
creates a crisis that basically writes R. Daneel out of the picture.
Period.  I don't know what possessed Asimov to do so, but I'm certainly
glad he did.

Also, if you read _Nemesis_ and thought, "well, finally, an Asimov book
that does not tie in with any Foundation, Empire, or Robot novel", you've
got another think coming....

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 20:18:07 GMT
From: labmas2@hardy.u.washington.edu (Lab Master)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Isaac Asimov

Hello all.  For some reason, I had always avoided Isaac Asimov's work.
However, I just read _Foundation_, and according to the back cover, the
related works are:
   1) Foundation
   2) Foundation and Empire
   3) Second Foundation
   4) Foundation's Edge

Now, I've heard over the net that there are other books in this universe.
What are they, where should they be placed chronologically, etc.

Also, while I'm at it, what about the Robot series?  Any good?  What order?
Empire series?

Email or USENet responses, either way's OK.

Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 12:18:34 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Isaac Asimov

labmas2@hardy.u.washington.edu (Lab Master) writes:
> Hello all.  For some reason, I had always avoided Isaac Asimov's work.
> However, I just read _Foundation_, and according to the back cover, the
> related works are:
>    1) Foundation
>    2) Foundation and Empire
>    3) Second Foundation
>    4) Foundation's Edge
> 
> Now, I've heard over the net that there are other books in this universe.
> What are they, where should they be placed chronologically, etc.

Yes, there are others in the series, but you'd do just as well to stop with
those above. In fact, you'd do even better to stop after Second Foundation.

> Also, while I'm at it, what about the Robot series?  Any good?  What
> order?  Empire series?

The first two robot novels - The Caves of Steel and The Naked Sun, are
good.  The Robots of Dawn is OK. The rest aren't worth the bother.

As for the "Empire" series: I imagine this refers to The Stars Like Dust,
The Currents of Space, and Pebble in the Sky. All three are reasonable
books. Pebble in the Sky has always been one of my favorite Asimov works.
All three are probably minor works, but worth reading none the less.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 13:19:03 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

wstrain@ppe.ppd.ti.com (Jeff Strain) writes:
>> ... Then the other day I noticed a Brin book whose binding looked
>> different. Imagine my surprise to find that it wasn't a new novel but a
>> reprint of the old one. 
>
>Is this reprint hardbound, or just another paperback?

The one I saw was a paperback.  I haven't seen hardcover versions of any of
the Brin novels.  Basically the cover looks just like the original Startide
Rising but there is a sort of border and the spine is different.  Just
looking at the spine of the book it looks like something new until you get
to the title.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@novalink.com
conrad@usl.com
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Date: 9 Sep 93 13:35:49 GMT
From: csp@ohm.york.ac.uk (Colin Perkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke's "Rama Revealed"

Nathan Neulinger (nneul@MCS213K.CS.UMR.EDU) wrote:
>Basically I have seen (on book covers and such, and in his introductions
>to the other books in his Rama series) that the fourth and final book in
>the series: "Rama Revealed" will be released sometime this fall. Does
>anyone have any more information on whether this is true, if so,
>approximate date, 

According to the promotional leaflets in my local bookshop, it should be
released early in October in the UK, don't know about the release date
elsewhere...

Now, hopefully, it'll be better than the last two in the series, which has
been going downhill ever since "Rendezvous with Rama". I guess I'll read it
to see how it all ends, but I'm not expecting too much out of it.

Colin Perkins 				
Computer Systems Engineering Group
University of York, YO1 5DD, UK.	
csp@ohm.york.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 05:27:53 GMT
From: elajoie@apee.ogi.edu (Elaine LaJoie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Q: David Eddings books

Someone wanted who had read the Belgariad series, but hated the Malloreon
wanted to know if the Elenium (or his new series) was any good.  I read the
Belgariad in highschool, and loved it.  I was a little disappointed with
the Malloreon because it had the same plot, but I liked the new characters
enough to overlook that irritation.  But the Elenium - THAT WAS AWFUL!!
Don't read it!  Especially if you didn't like the Malloreon.  I thought it
was boring.  I think the best part about his writing is his
characterizations, but I wasn't sure which knight was which in this series,
and I didn't care enough to flip back thru the pages to figure it out.  So,
to sum it up: the Elenium had the same plot, same type of characters which
were poorly developed, and had a dark and dreary atmosphere, too.  The only
redeeming thing I can say about it is the ending of the series has a neat
twist.  But to get there...!

   However, I did like Garion's universe, and I'm looking forward to his
upcoming books, Belgarath and Polgara.  I've always thought the sketches he
did of their past were the makings of a great novel.  I'm keeping my hopes
up!

Elaine

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 02:47:17 GMT
From: lpb@flora.ccs.neu.edu (Lauren P. Burka)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Women in Space:  "The Gate of Ivory" by Doris Egan

It's been about 50 years since the heroine Eowyn had to disguise herself in
men's armor to join Frodo Baggins in fighting the armies of Sauron.  Since
then heroines have often had an easier time being heroic.  The female
readership of science fiction has increased, as had the number of quality
female writers.  Heroines get wider roles than screaming and getting
rescued, or flaunting gravity-defying tits on the covers.  Or at least we
can hope so.

Thus begins a haphazard series of reviews of books and their heroines.
I'll be picking over the standard review nits, and I'll also examine the
suitability of each book or series for young woman readers who want to grow
up to be astronauts, or anyone who enjoys seeing women in action roles.

"The Gate of Ivory" is the first book of a trilogy by Doris Egan.  The
other two books are "Two-Bit Heroes" and "Guilt-Edged Ivory."  The first
one is the best.  The other two display far less imagination and almost no
character development.

Theodora of Pyrene is an anthropology student with a speciality in folk
tales residing on planet Athena.  While on an interplanetary jaunt to
Ivory, she is mugged and misses her return trip.  Months later, Theodora
(or Teddy) is making a bare living reading cards in the marketplace.  There
she encounters a handsome (all Ivorans are handsome), dashing and devious
son of a wealthy house, who hires her to read a cursed deck of cards.

Doris Egan's Ivory is a planet of aristocrats who murder for sport, magic
that really works (even better if you have a computer to calculate the
variables), rampant bribery, emperors, twisted loyalties, honorable rogues,
ghosts, poisons, and absolutely no chairs.  If you want lots of detailed
background on how an Earth-derived civilization evolved into Ivory, don't
hold your breath.  Egan wanted to write a sort of "Arabian Nights Goes to
Outer Space," and she's not going to let background material or continuity
distract her from her story.

Egan dedicates many pages to encounters, plot devices, and characters that
never appear again.  The books are episodic and lax about plot resolution.
As Teddy will remind the reader, real life doesn't have neat endings.
Except, this isn't real life.  It's a book.

So, how does Theodora measure up as a heroine?  She's a short, redheaded,
cute-in-an-asexual-sort-of-way woman in a society of of tall, dark people,
where the further up in society one travels, the less freedom women have.
Nevertheless, she manages to achieve most of her desires, including good
sex (implied rather than detailed).  The author gives her many chances to
initiate action rather than simply scream and get rescued.  Praise to Egan
for developing a character who has quirks and problems without being either
psychotic or a whiner.  Theodora's outsider, anthropologist point of view
is a neat way to tell a story, even if it doesn't hold up for three books.

For those of you who are into numbers, I'll give "The Gate of Ivory" a 6
out of 10 (I reread it), but the other books 4's.  Theodora herself gets a
7.

Author:     Egan, Doris
Title:      The Gate of Ivory
Publisher:  DAW
City:       New York, NY
Date:       1989
Pages:      319 pages
Order Info: ISBN 0-88677-328-8
Comments:   First of a trilogy

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 04:38:41 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: William Hope Hodgson

		  Belated Reviews:  William Hope Hodgson

Between 1907 and his death in 1918, William Hope Hodgson wrote some of the
most unusual fantasy novels.  I've sometimes seen his books classified as
supernatural horror: I'm not sure I agree with that classification, but it
is true that his books share a key characteristic of horror, which is that
they stand or fall on their ability to sustain a mood, rather than to tell
a story.

"The Night Land" (*?****?) is Hodgson's masterpiece.  Sort of.  Readers who
appreciate a remarkable use of language should read it.  Readers who don't
like language getting in the way of a story should avoid it like the
plague.  The first chapter is placed in the seventeenth, maybe eighteenth,
century.  The narrator finds the love of his life and loses her, after
which he is granted a dream of finding her again in a future so distant
that the sun has burnt out.  The rest of the book is set in that future.
The bad news is that, since the narrator is supposed to be from a few
centuries ago, so is the language.  More specifically, it's a combination
of pseudo-archaic language and Victorian prose (the sort where 'Beauty' is
mentioned frequently and always capitalized) apparently designed to set my
teeth on edge.  Amazingly, remarkably, it works.

The Night Land of the title is the Earth, billions of years from now.
(It's not sf: Accept as a premise that the sun has guttered out but the
Earth is still slogging along on tectonic activity, and don't worry about
it.)  The world outside the last bastion of humanity, is dark and inimical
(albeit with some bright spots), and through four hundred pages of the
narrator's sojourn in this land (to rescue the last survivor of another
habitat) we never forget it.  And that's what's remarkable about the book
- - not the story, which is basically a journey from here to there and back
again, fighting off assorted dangers and monsters on the way, but Hodgson's
ability to create and sustain an atmosphere.  Despite the unfortunate
language (or perhaps because of it: I certainly haven't seen this pulled
off half as well in modern colloquial English) Hodgson draws the reader in
and makes that dark land real.

"The House on the Borderland" (***) is Hodgson's most accessible novel.  It
begins with two vacationing friends discovering the ruins of house - eerie
ruins, dismal and disconcerting, and in the house a hand-written
manuscript.  Most of the rest of this short book is devoted to the contents
of the manuscript.

(Digression: The modern fantasy genre isn't much more than a century old.
There are many older works that we point to as predecessors, or even call
fantasies, but it was only in Hodgson's lifetime that writers started
creating worlds out of whole cloth and setting their stories in them.
That's why Hodgson and other writers had the awkward-to-us habit of using
an opening chapter to ground the story in the real world, via a dream or a
manuscript or some similar means.  The genre *convention* of letting the
author define a setting with no reference to the real world was not yet
established, and writers had to provide an explicit transition from the
reader's world to the writer's.)

The writer of the manuscript was a old man who came to live in the house,
alone except for his sister and his dog.  The house was odd, old, and,
because nobody in that part of the country would live there, cheap.  The
tale was told it was built by the devil.  Perhaps it was.  At the least,
the house turns out to border more than one reality, and some years after
the writer came to the house, another reality or perhaps the same reality
in a later eon, began to impinge on it.  The tension builds, from the first
intimations of danger to the attack of the monsters (the swine creatures
have always provided my mental picture of Orcs) to the writer's travel
through an incredibly distant future but, typically for Hodgson, that
tension is never allowed to build too far.  Hodgson is more interested in
creating an atmosphere of mystery and wonder and terror, and maintaining
it, than in settling for climax and anticlimax.

(Roger Zelazny's novel "The Changing Land" centers on a building which
seems to be meant to be this same house.)

"The Boats of the Glen Carrig" (**) is Hodgson's first novel, and the only
other one that is reasonably findable.  (I was told, I don't have the
details, that a collection of his short stories has recently been issued in
a $90 limited edition, but I don't consider that "reasonably" anything.
"The Night Land", "The House on the Borderland", and "The Boats of the Glen
Carrig" are the only Hodgson books I've seen in paperback.)  "The Boats of
the Glen Carrig" begins in media res, the Glen Carrig having sunk a few
days earlier, with the lifeboats lost in a strange sea.  In the pages that
follow, the survivors make landings on two strange islands, both of which
seem to have been plucked from the drearier portions of Dante's Inferno.

The sailors have to fight storms and monsters, but the main enemies seem to
be the dismal islands themselves.  This book is weaker than the others, but
the style Hodgson would use in later books is present.  The story being
told is slight, and serves mainly to anchor an atmosphere, a picture of
dank lands that are hostile to healthy life.  The novel's main tension is
provided by the activity of the sailors in the face of the depressing
half-life and decay of their surroundings.

William Hope Hodgson wrote fourteen or fifteen books, of which these are
the best known.  His influence on the other major fantasists of the early
twentieth century is probably slight, as his books fell out of sight for a
while after his death.  When the books did come to light, however, those
fantasists were *impressed*.  The cover blurbs on my copy of "The Night
Land" are by H.P. Lovecraft and Clark Ashton Smith.  You don't find many
books about which you can say that!

As I indicated with respect to "The Night Land", I can only give an
ambivalent recommendation.  If you like plot-driven fantasy, Hodgson's
books don't have much in the way of plot.  If you like character-driven
fantasy, you're in no better shape.  If you're attracted by the prospect of
seeing a talent which can work language so as to shape and sustain a mood
across hundreds of pages, you'll want to read Hodgson because there's
virtually nobody else.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 2 Sep 93 17:15:37 GMT
From: cash@convex.com (Peter Cash)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:
[...]

>> In addition, the Earth Company has ceased to be a significant entity by
>> this time (at least, significant off Earth, if it still exists there.)
>
>I don't know if I have seen anything to indicate this.

You're right - there's no direct evidence that I can think of either. I do
think the EC ought to be pretty well discredited by then, though. Also,
since the whole purpose of the EC was to exploit interstellar trade (sort
of like the old British East India Company), I'd expect it to go bankrupt
after the events of _Downbelow Station_.

>> Ah, but can you think of any more fit ending for the Company fleet than
>> to run into the kif? They are surely made for each other. 8^)
>
>Yes...a match made in...well, not heven, but somewhere.

Actually, I'm having second thoughts about this...the kif would likely
decide Mazian had a lot of _sfik_, and make him a _hakkikt_.

Peter Cash
cash@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 18:15:49 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:
> Actually, I'm having second thoughts about this...the kif would likely
> decide Mazian had a lot of _sfik_, and make him a _hakkikt_.

They would certainly recognize Mazian as a Hunter.  One the other hand,
Mazian would be very far from any type of logistical support (i.e. repair),
assuming that any contact occurred on Compact space, so any battle between
the two groups would certainly be worse for Mazian.  This could necessitate
his allignment with a local power base (Mahen, Kif, etc) to kepp his fleet
operational.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 00:31:29 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:
>> They're gradually hunted down one by one, but it's not clear what became
>> of them all. Personally, I'd like to see them meet the kif...
>
>There is some suggestion that the Earth Company did, in fact, meet the
>Kif.

Look at the starmaps again. In order to get to the kif from human space,
you have to go through knnn space. Plus, it's a knnn ship which dumps the
_Ulysses_ at Gaohn station. It's the knnn that Earth's explorers bumped
into, not the kif.

The fact that Tully's ship was named _Ulysses_ indicates the ship wasn't
Mazianni, either.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu
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Date: 3 Sep 93 09:37:39 GMT
From: Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider) writes:
>RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>>cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:

>>> They're gradually hunted down one by one, but it's not clear what
>>> became of them all. Personally, I'd like to see them meet the kif...
>>
>>There is some suggestion that the Earth Company did, in fact, meet the
>>Kif.
>
>Look at the starmaps again. In order to get to the kif from human space,
>you have to go through knnn space. Plus, it's a knnn ship which dumps the
>_Ulysses_ at Gaohn station. It's the knnn that Earth's explorers bumped
>into, not the kif.
>
>The fact that Tully's ship was named _Ulysses_ indicates the ship wasn't
>Mazianni, either.

Maybe I'm nitpicking (I'm working on a timeline in the Cherryh mailing
list):

There are two sources on the human part in this story. A short remark in
_Cyteen_ and the information given from a human, using flawed translation
software and definitely not telling _all_ of the truth.

There is no evidence that Tully came from the _Ulysses_, and since his ship
was intercepted by the Kif it's not really likely to have survived.  Tully
came from a nameless human ship and he said he was from Earth.  When he
said that the translation system was not perfect. If he was a Mazianni he
might have lied about the fact that he had no government backing.

The name indicates that the _Ulysses_ was none of the Mazianni CARRIERS,
but they used militia merchanters that might not follow EC naming rules
(see _ML_).  I THINK Tullys ship was no carrier, since no Kif could capture
an carrier.  I THINK the _Ulysses_ was no Mazianni ship since Tully claimed
the ship was unarmed and I can't imagine an unarmed Mazianni, put it is
still possible.

_Cyteen_ said that Earth had some kind of disatrous first contact, and I
don't think that Union counted the Mazianni as EC troops.

Further more, the human/compact contacts were a prolonged affair.  Tully
said that humans shoot at knnn, and that the _Ulysses_ was unarmed. That
indicates 2+ ships in the first phase. Later on, a human fleet of about 50
ships appears. In theory, that could have been the Mazianni fleet with
deployed riderships and a dozen merchanters for replenishment. But it is
much more likely that it was the new Earth fleet mentioned in _DS_.

Onno Meyer
Kastanienallee 40
26121 Oldenburg
Deutschland
Onno.Meyer@informatik.uni-oldenburg.de
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Date: 3 Sep 93 10:03:20 GMT
From: Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:

>cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) wrote:
>> Actually, I'm having second thoughts about this...the kif would likely
>> decide Mazian had a lot of _sfik_, and make him a _hakkikt_.
>> 
>
>They would certainly recognize Mazian as a Hunter.  One the other hand,
>Mazian would be very far from any type of logistical support (i.e.
>repair), assuming that any contact occured on Compact space, so any battle
>between the two groups would certainly be worse for Mazian.  This could
>necessitate his allignment with a local power base (Mahen, Kif, etc) to
>kepp his fleet operational.

(1) The Mazianni had a lot of experience in fighting without real support.
    Of course it is easier to loot the spare parts from other human ships,
    but they could get limited resupply from a Compact station.

(2) Kif are likely to surrender to a superior enemy.

(3) Warships in the Compact are only modified/upgraded merchanters, while
    the humans had dedicated warships. The largest hani craft has 150
    crewmembers, but a carrier has 2000 troops and more than 700 crew (the
    riderships alone have 700 crew and support, but that is the only crew
    number I know of).

I think Mazian could take over a kif station or two and use it to operate
in the region between Compact and Earth. (It might even have happened - 
it was unknown were he had his base after _DS_ and the kif wouldn't admit
having lost a station, since they would loose reputation.)

Onno Meyer
Kastanienallee 40
26121 Oldenburg
Deutschland
Onno.Meyer@informatik.uni-oldenburg.de
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Date: 3 Sep 93 13:58:20 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

> Look at the starmaps again. In order to get to the kif from human space,
> you have to go through knnn space. Plus, it's a knnn ship which dumps the
> _Ulysses_ at Gaohn station. It's the knnn that Earth's explorers bumped
> into, not the kif.

Speaking for myself, I was not implying that the first contact that
humanity had with the Compact was with the Kif.  I believe that the person
who said he would like to see an encounter between the Mazaini and the Kif
was speaking in the hypothetical sense.

> The fact that Tully's ship was named _Ulysses_ indicates the ship wasn't
> Mazianni, either.

My statement was just that, possibly, the EC could have been the origin of
the ship that encountered the Compact.  I am sure that the EC built more
ships than those that became Mazian's fleet.  It is just as possible that
Ulysses was not an EC ship.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov
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Date: 3 Sep 93 14:09:14 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer) wrote:
> (1) The Mazianni had a lot of experience in fighting without real
>     support.  Of course it is easier to loot the spare parts from other
>     human ships, but they could get limited resupply from a Compact
>     station.

LIMITED being the operative word.

> (2) Kif are likely to surrender to a superior enemy.

I am not sure.  They would probably kill their leaders and ALIGN with a
superior enemy, but I don't think anyone really understands Kif
motivations.

> (3) Warships in the Compact are only modified/upgraded merchanters, while
>     the humans had dedicated warships. The largest hani craft has 150
>     crewmembers, but a carrier has 2000 troops and more than 700 crew
>     (the riderships alone have 700 crew and support, but that is the only
>     crew number I know of).

This is true, but it makes re-supply even a greater problem.

> I think Mazian could take over a kif station or two and use it to operate
> in the region between Compact and Earth. (It might even have happened -
> it was unknown were he had his base after _DS_ and the kif wouldn't admit
> having lost a station, since they would loose reputation.)

Yes, but keep in mind that any dealing with a compact station implies
compatibility between the docking equipment of the ship and the station.  A
human ship does dock at a Compact station in TPOC, but how this is
accomplished is not mentioned.

Also keep in mind that Humans need drugs to handle jump.  A distinct
disadvantage, since we have seen that the Kif (well...one in particular)
are awake during jump. (I know, Sten Duncan handled jump without drugs)

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 08:52:36 GMT
From: Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>My statement was just that, possibly, the EC could have been the origin of
>the ship that encountered the Compact.  I am sure that the EC built more
>ships than those that became Mazian's fleet.  It is just as possible that
>Ulysses was not an EC ship.

As far as I know, it is a "established fact" that it was an Earth ship.  In
the 2320s the earth had starships operated by the EC, independent
merchanters and the merchanter militia, UDC warships and perhaps others.
The militia got 35 of the new carriers, and UDC got 15.

Thirty years later, the militia was Mazian's Fleet, it was not clear
whether the UDC carriers joined them and most independent merchanters, but
not all of them, became the Alliance. The Earth ambassador, Ayres(?), said
that a new fleet was being constructed. Technically, he was not EC but
Security Council, yet everybody assumed he was the ambassador of the EC.

I conclude from this that EC and Earth were identical for all practical
purposes in 2352. That may have changed after the war, but I doubt that
such a century-old alliance would break quickly.

Onno Meyer
Kastanienallee 40
26121 Oldenburg
Deutschland
Onno.Meyer@informatik.uni-oldenburg.de

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 09:08:12 GMT
From: Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer) wrote:
>> (2) Kif are likely to surrender to a superior enemy.
>>
>I am not sure.  They would probably kill their leaders and ALIGN with a
>superior enemy, but I don't think anyone really understands Kif
>motivations.

Well, they would follow the new leader as long as he is strong. Unless they
loose a battle, and unless the kif knew about the defeat, a station full of
kif would try to establish their position within the fleet.

>> (3) Warships in the Compact are only modified/upgraded merchanters,
>>     while the humans had dedicated warships. The largest hani craft has
>>     150 crewmembers, but a carrier has 2000 troops and more than 700
>>     crew (the riderships alone have 700 crew and support, but that is
>>     the only crew number I know of).
>>
>This is true, but it makes re-supply even a greater problem.

Not really. Humans can eat hani, mahen and perhaps stsho or kif food
without problems. The fleet operated without _military_ supplies for
several decades. That implies some kind of shipboard production facilities.
Supply would be a problem, but it would be a problem that can be handled.

>Yes, but keep in mind that any dealing with a compact station implies
>compatibility between the docking equipment of the ship and the station.
>A human ship does dock at a Compact station in TPOC, but how this is
>accomplished is not mentioned.

Well, human craft dock at least two times, and there a indications of a
trade deal between humans and mahendo'sat. That would imply that the
docking problem is solved. BTW, riders are capable of "docking" at any
place of the hull of a station, to release their troops.

>Also keep in mind that Humans need drugs to handle jump.  A distinct
>disadvantage, since we have seen that the Kif (well...one in particular)
>are awake during jump. (I know, Sten Duncan handled jump without drugs)

No action is possible during the jump, and human computers can shoot on
their own.

I don't think that a meeting between the Fleet and the Kif is likely, but
it is possible.

Onno Meyer
Kastanienallee 40
26121 Oldenburg
Deutschland
Onno.Meyer@informatik.uni-oldenburg.de

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 11:16:47 GMT
From: s035@ii.uib.no (Audun Hauge (I123-I236))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cherryh, how does Morgain tie in?

I have been wondering how the Morgain stories tie in with the rest of
Cherryh's 'Earth company' stories. If I do not misremember, there is
mention of an Union Science Council in the intro to The Gate of Ivrel. It
would then seem that some Union ship has come over a world with a gate, and
then sent in a team to close them from the other side. The Qhual I would
assume are human, as they are cross fertile with them.

I would guess the Qhual started of in much the same way as the traders in
Serpent's Reach. Some genetic modifications of the base stock and then
invention of the gates to take care of the rest of the mix-up.  After the
first time collapse the Qhual would expand along the gates, finding
unmodified humans on some worlds.

Morgain's mention of human contact with other species in the last pages of
Exile's Gate would seem to confirm my assumption that these stories are in
the same 'universe' as Downbelow, Cyteen etc.  Any comments?

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 14:55:08 GMT
From: krysia@terminus.ericsson.se (Krystina Hill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

R J Goyette wrote:
>Also keep in mind that Humans need drugs to handle jump.  A distinct
>disadvantage, since we have seen that the Kif (well...one in particular)
>are awake during jump. (I know, Sten Duncan handled jump without drugs)

OK; a question. How, and in which period of time, were the Mri Wars
connected in Cherryh's universe. Were they connected at all? Any thoughts?

Krystina Hill
Leicester UK

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 19:31:53 GMT
From: pgf@srl06.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton) writes:
>Signy Mallory, tough hombre, and ruthless captain, at the end of the
>novel, goes all soft and mushy over Damon Konstantin and not only does
>totally off the wall mini-alliances with Union ships, but kowtows to
>Konstantin's bluster and becomes a Pell affiliate.  This flies in the face
>of her earlier manouvres [killing troopers for just looking at her
>weirdly, etc], and whilst it may be the thing that saves Pell station, it
>doesn't fit in with her described past - the spit and polish brigade
>suddenly suborned to some wistful idealism on Signy's part?

Are you sure she killed someone for looking at her weirdly?

She did shoot a trooper from someone else's ship for being grossly
insubordinate. (I think his last recorded sentence was "You bitch. You
bloody bitch. Name your price (for being quiet about the proceedings)."

"At which point I ceased argument with Lt. Goforth and shot him in the
belly."

>Coupled with my previously stated feeling that Mallory is repeatedly
>referred to, in novels set at a later date, as being a wholly nasty piece
>of work, I've gotten a little confused.

>Anyone care to lend a hand in explaining things?  Rather than me taking
>the time to re-read everything Cherryh's every written to find out for
>myself? :-)

I think you've misinterpreted a couple things about Mallory. She's capable
of a lot of bad things, but one of the core tenets of her philosophy seems
to deal with the parts of military discipline that aren't covered by simple
spit-and-polish.

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 1 Sep 93 21:27:12 GMT
From: jdo@wumpus.cc.uow.edu.au (John Oliver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Marooned on Eden

The book "Marooned on Eden" by Robert and Margret Forward has a proposal
for two rules for running meetings in a small society.

1. Nobody may interrupt.

2. Nobody must remain around to listen.

Later in the book, the rules are referred to as the "Tw' Rules" and the
text indicates that there actually was a society which used the rules.

Does anyone recognize the origin of the rules?

Thanks.

John Oliver
j.oliver@uow.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 15:54:50 GMT
From: ab813@cleveland.freenet.edu (Greg Oblisk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Rocheworld Sequel

I've had Rocheworld by Robt. L. Forward on my "ought to read real soon"
list for some time, but I haven't.  This week I saw Return to Rocheworld
(Baen Feb. 93) by RLF and Julie Forward Fuller (his daughter?).

Any comments on its worth as a sequel?

Greg Oblisk
ab813@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Sep 93 00:49:56 GMT
From: jw63+@andrew.cmu.edu (James W Walden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rocheworld Sequel

Greg Oblisk@cleveland.Fr writes:
> I've had Rocheworld by Robt. L. Forward on my "ought to read real soon"
> list for some time, but I haven't.  This week I saw Return to Rocheworld
> (Baen Feb. 93) by RLF and Julie Forward Fuller (his daughter?).

_Rocheworld_, at least in its earlier incarnation as _Flight off the
Dragonfly_, is an excellent piece of hard science fiction.  As expected
from Forward, the characters are less than detailed, but the science *is*
detailed, the settings are new and wonderful, and the new alien races are,
as usual, better than the humans and anyone else's aliens.  _Return to
Rocheworld_ was a real disappointment as the writing is much worse than
_Rocheworld_ and only the scenes with the new alien race are worth reading.
I saw another Rocheworld series book, _Stranded in Eden_ or a similar
title, in the library today but avoided it after my experience with
_Return_.  If you do like Forward though, go and read _Dragon's Egg_ after
_Rocheworld_ as it's excellent and in a similar style.

James W. Walden
jw63+@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 08:16:58 GMT
From: wang@sparc11.cs.uiuc.edu (Eric Wang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rocheworld Sequel

James W Walden <jw63+@andrew.cmu.edu> writes:
>If you do like Forward though, go and read _Dragon's Egg_ after
>_Rocheworld_ as it's excellent and in a similar style.

And its sequel _Starquake_.

Eric Wang
wang@sml0.ge.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 16:34:53 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rocheworld Sequel

jw63+@andrew (James W Walden) writes:
>_Rocheworld_, at least in its earlier incarnation as _Flight off the
>Dragonfly_, is an excellent piece of hard science fiction.  As expected
>from Forward, the characters are less than detailed, but the science *is*
>detailed, the settings are new and wonderful,

Let's see.

The science _is_ detailed.  It's detailed enough so that those who know
better can get a lot of laughs from the advanced bogus science.  The
physics is maybe, just maybe, debatable, but Forward's view that we just
have to do the antimatter engineering for now is considered crackpottery
among the physics cogniscenti.

Of course, the easiest gibberish to recognize is the mathematics.  There is
no room for surprises here.  The alien comments regarding Fermat's Last
Theorem show a complete and fatally stupid incomprehension regarding the
thoroughly elementary notion of a quantifier, and their struggle with the
higher infinities means someone slipped them a copy of George Gamow ONE TWO
THREE ... INFINITY but didn't tell them Gamow got it rather wrong.

>... and the new alien races are, as usual, better than the humans and
>anyone else's aliens.

This is a joke right?  The aliens are braindead surfbutt twittertwats.

>... _Return to Rocheworld_ was a real disappointment as the writing is
>much worse than _Rocheworld_

That's even possible?  Amazing.  I could only read FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLEBEE
for the good parts - even that was pathetic enough.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 06:39:19 GMT
From: lsj@uki.hj.se (Sverker Johansson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rocheworld Sequel

weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener) writes:
>jw63+@andrew (James W Walden) writes:
>The science _is_ detailed.  It's detailed enough so that those who know
>better can get a lot of laffs from the advanced bogus science.  The
>physics is maybe, just maybe, debatable, but Forward's view that we just
>have to do the antimatter engineering for now is considered crackpottery
>among the physics cogniscenti.
>
>Of course, the easiest gibberish to recognize is the mathematics.  There
>is no room for surprises here.  The alien comments regarding Fermat's Last
>Theorem show a complete and fatally stupid incomprehension regarding the
>thoroughly elementary notion of a quantifier, and their struggle with the
>higher infinities means someone slipped them a copy of George Gamow ONE
>TWO THREE ... INFINITY but didn't tell them Gamow got it rather wrong.
>
>> ... and the new alien races are, as usual, better than the humans and
>>anyone else's aliens.
>
>This is a joke right?  The aliens are braindead surfbutt twittertwats.
>
>>... _Return to Rocheworld_ was a real disappointment as the writing is
>>much worse than _Rocheworld_
>
>That's even possible?  Amazing.  I could only read FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLEBEE
>for the good parts - even that was pathetic enough.

IMNSHO the books are nowhere near as bad as your description implies.
Granted, neither Forward nor any of the hyphenated-Forward coauthors
(daughter and wife, I believe) will be remembered as great stylists, but
all the books are still reasonably readable.  As for the science being
bogus, I would claim that Forward's scientific literacy is way above
average in the field.  Can you name a hard-sf author who does not have much
worse scientific blunders in his books?

While we are on this topic - does anyone know how much the coauthors in the
family have actually contributed to the books?  The About-The-Authors notes
at the end of the books gave rather non-impressive literary credentials for
the other family members, and the style of the books is consistent with RLF
doing most of it himself.  Did he do that, adding the other names as a
favour, or is this a case of sharecropping-in-the-family, or what?  It sure
doesn't look like a symmetric collaboration.

Sverker Johansson
Jonkoping College, Sweden
lsj@uki.hj.se
lsj@quark.lu.se
lsj@cernvm.bitnet
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Date: 7 Sep 93 18:47:39 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rocheworld Sequel

lsj@uki (Sverker Johansson) writes:
>>>... and the new alien races are, as usual, better than the humans and
>>>anyone else's aliens.
>
>>This is a joke right?  The aliens are braindead surfbutt twittertwats.
>
>IMNSHO the books are nowhere near as bad as your description implies.

This isn't a matter of opinion.  Read the flouwens' lines again, and do so
without rolling your eyes.  These are supergeniuses?  Uh uh.  It helps to
know their mathematics is rank gibberish.

As for the above comment I replied about the alien races, I wouldn't
disagree with the idea that he has a rather good imagination for new forms
of aliens (neutron star, cometary bugs, etc), but since he is utterly
incapable of doing anything useful with his ideas, it's just a loss.

>Granted, neither Forward nor any of the hyphenated-Forward coauthors
>(daughter and wife, I believe) will be remembered as great stylists,

I assume that is supposed to be an understatement.

>but all the books are still reasonably readable.

And PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE is emminently watchable.

>As for the science being bogus, I would claim that Forward's scientific
>literacy is way above average in the field.  Can you name a hard-sf author
>who does not have much worse scientific blunders in his books?

All of them.  Can you name _one_ such author, besides Forward, who took a
popularization (in this case, Gamow 123...oo) and lifted the *WRONG* parts
out of it, and then put this nonsense into the mouths of his supergenius
alien mathematicians?  A perfect hoot.  How _provably_ bad can you get?

>While we are on this topic - does anyone know how much the coauthors in
>the family have actually contributed to the books?  The About-The-Authors
>notes at the end of the books gave rather non-impressive literary
>credentials for the other family members, and the style of the books is
>consistent with RLF doing most of it himself.

Sheesh.  Robert L's literary credentials are _negatively_ impressive.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 20:38:05 GMT
From: matt@physics16.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rocheworld Sequel

weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener) writes:
> As for the above comment I replied about the alien races, I wouldn't
> disagree with the idea that he has a rather good imagination for new
> forms of aliens (neutron star, cometary bugs, etc), but since he is
> utterly incapable of doing anything useful with his ideas, it's just a
> loss.

He has reasonably good ideas for the physical forms of aliens, but his
imagination is much poorer when it comes to their minds.  The personalities
of the neutron star-dwelling aliens seemed far too human for my taste.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 17:06:06 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Botches (was Re: Rocheworld Sequel)

weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener):
> Can you name _one_ such author, besides Forward, who took a
> popularization (in this case, Gamow 123...oo) and lifted the *WRONG*
> parts out of it, and then put this nonsense into the mouths of his
> supergenius alien mathematicians?  A perfect hoot.  How _provably_ bad
> can you get?

Kind of.  Piers Anthony wrote a book called "Steppe", which is a thin cover
of story over a retelling of Central Asian history.  The history comes from
Rene Grousset's classic "Empire of the Steppes", which Anthony doesn't
credit, but he repeats enough of Grousset's mistakes to make it clear.  For
instance, both try to divide ancient groups into Turkish and Mongolian,
which is really a linguistic difference, not an ethnic one, even when there
is no evidence of what language they spoke. The Huns, for instance, are
supposed to be Turkish.

Don't take this as a criticism of Grousset, by the way.  His book, while a
little dated, is enthralling.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 19:45:04 GMT
From: tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Inspiration Cadillac)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Desolation Road

I picked this one up more or less randomly over the summer.  Probably the
best "blind" pick I've ever made.  It didn't really have much of a plot
until the second half of the book, and didn't really need one, because of
the sheer interestingness of the various mostly unconnected things
happening.  And then in the second half, MacDonald starts to tie all those
seemingly unrelated things together, and without really straining his
credibility.  Also, this book probably has the best collection of names I
have ever read:

Inspiration Caddilac (the Total Mortification)
Adam Black, who was described in the book as looking "almost exactly
   like Adam Black." or something like that.
Limaal Mandella, the Greatest Snooker Player the Universe has ever known
   (The folks on Mars run tournaments featuring "<x> Champion (except for
    Limaal Mandella)"
Persis Tatterdemalion

and lots of others.  Is the rest of Ian MacDonald's stuff up to the level
of this story?

Tom Scudder
tomscud@ruf.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 00:16:37 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Desolation Road

tomscud@ruf.rice.edu wrote:
> Is the rest of Ian MacDonald's stuff up to the level of this story?

I agree that _Desolation Road_ is a delightful book. Alas, I haven't
enjoyed subsequent MacDonalds (_Out on Blue Six_ and King of Morning, Queen
of Day_) nearly as much. I haven't read the most recent, which is on the
tip of my tongue. And speaking of tongues, _Speaking in Tongues_, an
anthology, is occasionally as inventive, if not quite as sparkling, as
_DR_.

Dave Schweisguth
Yale MB&B & Chemistry
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu |

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 03:10:46 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. E. Modesitt Jr.

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
>TMoR *is* much better.  All Modesitt's books tend to feature protagonists
>who are too impossibly competent to fail (though in some of his books it
>takes them a while to come into their powers), but in TToS this
>trivializes the story too badly.  Try his Forever Hero trilogy, or "The
>Hammer of Darkness" for a better handling of this problem.

I'll look around, but it took me ages to find these ... I don't expect to
run into more Modesitt in the next while.  Is it a "he", then?  I wondered.
I couldn't find any gender references, so I had to keep my original article
free of them.  I originally *assumed* male, but then I realized that I had
no reason for that assumption, just a biased assumption, so I returned to
an unknowing state.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 05:51:18 GMT
From: daveg@cup.portal.com (Dave - Granvold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paul Park _Soldiers Of Paradise_; opinions?

Hi there, Michael Andre-Driussi here, messing around on a friend's system.
Paul Park... like Crowley (John, of course) yes, and like Wolfe (Gene).  (I
find it more than hard to believe that Park has read neither HELICONIA nor
THE BOOK OF THE NEW SUN... the mind croggles... There's also that bit in
Park's third book regarding the `hypnogogic ape' that seemed to me to come
straight out of Gene Wolfe's THE FIFTH HEAD OF CERBERUS.  Then again, I'm a
Wolfe-scholar.)
                                                                           
I would also add a few other authors to the mixture: the far future vision
of human evolution posited by Stapeldon's THE LAST AND FIRST MEN.  In this
truly epic work, humanity ends up on Neptune after the sun has flared up
and sterilized the inner planets and though the name "Neptune" never really
appears in Park's STARBRIDGE CHRONICLES, there are some hints that this is,
in fact, a =heavily= terraformed Neptune.  So other mysteries of celestial
mechanics remain, like what =is= that erraticly moving body known as
"Paradise," anyway?  Well, remember that BBC skiffy show "Space:1999"?  Let
that be your broadest hint: you'll find little within the ambiguous text
itself.

As for the unity of the trilogy, I'm a tad uncertain.  The first two books
go together like two halves of an epic novel.  The third book happens much
later (Earth-decades for you, stranger) and is more like a second sequel to
the first book.

With regard to Park's trick with words, on GEnie I sort of took him to task
for some of what I considered the excesses of this technique, where "horse"
becomes stripped of all associative attributes save "riding beast," and one
of the human(oid) races possess "tails," and so on.  The details pile up
until they overwhelm and wash-over.  What are we to make of the
"styrafoam," "aspirin," and especially the "heroin" that appears?  Are
these the =same= substances in Park's world that their trademarks cover in
ours?  These bits seemed jarring, breaking up the exotic "fantastic India"
feel with a lot of jet trash.  Well, I guess that's what he wanted.

Here's my big question: what is the deal with the narrator?  He, she, it?
What is =that= story?

I hope it doesn't sound overly harsh.  I gave a glowing review of the
trilogy in "Midnight Zoo" magazine.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 19:37:43 GMT
From: gt4704d@prism.gatech.edu (Jon Dout)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Whatever happend to Tamora Pierce?

Does anyone know whatever happened to Tamora Pierce?

Did she ever complete her _Goddess_ series...?

Thanks in advance.

Jon

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 23:25:08 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Whatever happend to Tamora Pierce?

gt4704d@prism.gatech.EDU (Jon Dout):
>Did she ever complete her _Goddess_ series...?

The four books in "The Song of the Lioness", all out in paperback, are:

Alanna: The First Adventure
In the Hand of the Goddess
The Woman Who Rides Like a Man
Lioness Rampant

(For readers who don't haunt the children's library, this is excellent
juvenile fantasy: Alanna and her twin brother Thom are about to be sent off
for their education, but *she* would rather be a knight than a sorceress,
and *he* wants to study magic - so they secretly trade places.)

Pierce is now writing another series set in the same universe, but not
centering on Alanna.  The first book, which came out this last year, is
titled "Wild Magic: The Immortals".  Her next book, "Wolf Talker", is due
soon.  Still in hardcover, unfortunately.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Gibson (2 msgs) & Piper & Shiner (2 msgs) &
                    Simmons & Williamson 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 22:14:56 GMT
From: bluejack@delphi.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Virtual Light by Wm. Gibson

	       William Gibson, Virtual Light, Bantam, 1993.
 
   It is a big day for cyberpunks everywhere. A big day, but not
necessarily a happy day. William Gibson's new novel Virtual Light has just
hit the stores, and it thoroughly disappoints. It may be true: Gibson has
lost his edge.
   In his first books, William Gibson founded 'cyberpunk,' a new style of
science fiction that blends cutting edge technology with a bleak social and
ecological future. Gibson's Neuromancer, Count Zero, and Mona Lisa
Overdrive, took technologies currently under development to their probable
conclusions and set them in a world in which national boundaries have been
replaced by corporate boundaries, and political structures have become
vestigial features of the landscape of information. In the cyberspace,
cyberpunk world, human flesh and human technology merge, and the desperate
struggle for survival and success take place in the intersection of a dying
planet and a blossoming computer-generated artificial world. This vision
caught the imagination of a new generation of science fiction readers not
just because of the range and maturity of his ideas, but also because of
the sheer beauty of Gibson's writing.
   Following the success of this trilogy, cyberpunk took on a life of its
own, peopled by the creations of uncountable imitators, fueled by both the
alternative and mainstream media. It has determined the direction of new
technologies from computer networks to multimedia; it has sparked thousands
of real-world applications of virtual reality technology. So, when William
Gibson releases a novel, it is cause for great stirring in the world of
science fiction.
   Think of him as a prophet. He has a personal mythology: when he first
began to write Neuromancer, he didn't know a bit from a byte, a modem from
a motherboard. He did a little reading in the popular science press, and
combined it with an incisive vision of the future of urban America. He
introduced characters that science fiction wasn't used to: small time
crooks, underdogs, and pathetic heroes, most blissfully and adolescently
unaware of the dangers they were putting themselves into. He plunked it out
on a manual typewriter.
   Gibson claims he wasn't trying to do anything original. He saw himself
in the tradition of Robert Silverberg, Ursula Le Guin, Philip K. Dick, or
Stanislaw Lem: writing science fiction that was about society, about real
people, and about the world we live in now. But he was also writing
exciting sci-fi in a voice no one had heard before - the gravel throated
drawl of the downtrodden.
   But recently there has been reason to doubt. Gibson's last work, The
Difference Engine, co-authored by Bruce Sterling, was a great
disappointment to many fans. It had neither the depth, the intricacy, nor
the style of his previous works. One could blame it on Sterling, who, while
a heavyweight in the cyberpunk mythos, just doesn't have the talent that
Gibson has. Thus it was with a sense of great anticipation and dark
foreboding that we awaited Virtual Light.
   The story: Berry Rydell has failed as a cop and now he has blown his job
with IntenSecure, world's largest private security corporation. Rydell, it
seems, can take his work a little too seriously, throwing everything he has
at a situation that calls for delicacy. It's not his fault that he steers
his Hotspur Hussar (affectionately nicknamed Gunhead) through the high-
power security gate and into the living room of a wealthy couple, only to
find the wife cavorting with a gardener: some hacker got into his onboard
computer and sent a kidnap in progress warning, children in mortal danger.
Nonetheless, IntenSecure couldn't keep him on. They did, however, place him
with a freelancer up in San Francisco who was on a particularly important
mission for the corporation.
   Meanwhile Chevette, a quick but naive young bike courier in San
Francisco finds herself in a bit of trouble. It was the last run of her day
and she found herself in the midst of a very high class party. Not a nice
party. When an obnoxious, creepy man, who also turns out to be a courier of
a different sort, feels her up, Chevette retaliates by quietly relieving
him of his parcel. Only later, when all the weight of the Columbian
information cartel comes down on her courier company does she realize quite
how big a mistake she has made.
   Virtual Light finds a new setting: San Francisco in a near future that
has suffered a major earthquake. It is the same world of urban decay and
environmental degradation that Gibson's other work has been in, but we see
less of it, the picture is less detailed, the presence of a massive tangle
of corporate interests and intrigues is missing. There are, however, some
beautiful ideas, most notably the Bridge:
   "Its steel bones, its stranded tendons, were lost within an accretion of
dreams: tattoo parlors, gaming arcades, dimly lit stalls stacked with
decaying magazines, sellers of fireworks, of cut bait, betting shops, sushi
bars, unlicensed pawnbrokers, herbalists, barbers, bars. Dreams of
commerce, their locations generally corresponding with the decks that had
once carried vehicular traffic; while above them, rising to the very peaks
of the cable towers, lifted the intricately suspended barrio, with its
unnumbered population and its zones of more private fantasy."
   This is the Bay Bridge, damaged beyond repair in the great quake, but
still sturdy enough to be haphazardly constructed upon by the outcasts of
an unforgiving world of all-powerful corporations. These are the outcasts
that Gibson brought into science fiction, this is vision that gave birth to
cyberpunk.
   So what's wrong with it? It's a good story, told with more style than
most of his imitators. The language is still hip, the technology is still
speculative, the characters are still real.
   Problem is, it's the same characters but with different names. It's the
same misfits and underdogs trying to outwit the pros, the same small time
folks that have wandered through all Gibson's other novels. They are losing
their grit, they have become formulae.
   Problem is, it's the same hip language, the same too-cool style. Now
that everyone is talking it, there's not much to lift Gibson above the
crowd of his followers except the historical point that he did it first.
It's nothing new, now.
   Problem is, he's lost his ability to articulate speculative technology
in a convincing way - the only new technologies in Virtual Light are a
collection of ambiguous quasi-organic sciences referred to variously as
German Nanotech, nanospore, and nanomech. But the workings are opaque and
uninspiring; it ends up a simple fantasy of impossible, magical technology.
   But most of all, the problem is that Gibson's vision has grown stale.
One gets the feeling that somewhere in his success Gibson has lost touch
with the outcasts of our own world and has gone looking for inspiration not
in the ghettos, not among the burnt-out factories or the junkyards or the
deserted rail yards, but rather in the glossy pages of Mondo 2000 or in the
books of his own followers. In Neuromancer one felt that Gibson knew what
it was like to hungry for a couple of weeks, that he himself had tasted
this desperate craving for victory that his characters sought. The story of
failure, despair, and improbable victory became real. In Virtual Light one
feels that Gibson has spent to much time playtesting Virtual Reality
headgear and eating at good restaurants.
   Indeed, in comparison with works by some of his recent imitators,
Virtual Light seems very light indeed. Of particular note are two recent
additions to the Cyberpunk canon. Neal Stephenson's Snow Crash has neither
the smooth voice nor the tight plot of any Gibson novel, but it has a cast
of fun characters and a love of new technological ideas that is missing in
Gibson's new work. Most interesting of all, published in early '92, Snow
Crash also features a cute young woman who is a skateboard courier. Of more
serious intent and of more challenging substance is Norman Spinrad's Little
Heroes. Spinrad, a longtime sci-fi author with lifelong subversive intent
uses the cyberpunk milieu to explore the possibility of music/software as a
drug with which to incite revolution. Has Gibson been reading this stuff?
Both books do have Gibson-quotes on the cover...
   With as much acclaim as he has received in recent years, perhaps it is
inevitable that his work should suffer. There are few instances where an
author's work was improved by the unabashed admiration and imitation of
others. No longer a prophet in the wilderness transcribing the visions of
his genius, Gibson is a celebrated patriarch. He is part of the phenomenon.
He is linked into Internet, he makes regular appearances in Mondo 2000
surrounded by the flattering voices of the faithful, he is an idol to a
whole new generation of would-be hackers. The ancients were known for
exiling or destroying their prophets, perhaps we eliminate ours through
process of assimilation.

Title:      Virtual Light
Author:     William Gibson
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-55307-499-7
Publisher:  Bantam
Comments:   Cloth, $US 23.95
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Date: 2 Sep 93 14:46:51 GMT
From: rkupiec@athena.mit.edu (Raun Kupiec)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: Virtual Light by Wm. Gibson

bluejack@delphi.com writes:
> William Gibson, Virtual Light, Bantam, 1993.
>   But recently there has been reason to doubt. Gibson's last work, The
>Difference Engine, co-authored by Bruce Sterling, was a great
>disappointment to many fans. It had neither the depth, the intricacy, nor
>the style of his previous works. One could blame it on Sterling, who,
>while a heavyweight in the cyberpunk mythos, just doesn't have the talent
>that Gibson has. Thus it was with a sense of great anticipation and dark
>foreboding that we awaited Virtual Light.

Of course, there _ are_ readers out there who thought it was an excellent
book, myself included.  The alternative history he created was fascinating,
and actually not as unrealistic as it may seem at first glance.  A recent
Scientific American article described the construction of a working
difference engine from plans that were never fully funded.  If the British
government had been willing to throw another 100,000 pounds after the money
already spent, it might have been completed.  The designs are certainly
brilliant, and Charles Babbage was a genius, albeit a poor manager of funds
and complex projects.

As to the book, I thought that it was quite interesting, perhaps more of a
thriller/crime novel than a traditional 'hard' science fiction work.  But
it was certainly thematically consistent with his earlier writings,
including the focus of artificial intelligence.

Bluejack also writes:
>   Think of him as a prophet. He has a personal mythology: when he first
>began to write Neuromancer, he didn't know a bit from a byte, a modem from
>a motherboard. He did a little reading in the popular science press, and
>combined it with an incisive vision of the future of urban America. He
>introduced characters that science fiction wasn't used to: small time
>crooks, underdogs, and pathetic heros, most blissfully and adolescently
>unaware of the dangers they were putting themselves into. He plunked it
>out on a manual typewriter.

Granted, that is a little over stated - the guy is just a writer, but it
is perhaps just as valid for The Difference Engine (although Bruce Sterling
also deserves credit).  The Victorian computing world is as innovative a
creation as Gibson's previous cyberpunk writings, but perhaps less
flashier, less geared to the MTV generation and the current stylistic move
to the rapidly changing imagery of sneaker adds and music video.

I haven't read it since it came out, but I don't remember it being written
so poorly either.  Especially not when put in the context of the atrocious
descriptive skills, flawed English, and thin plots apparent in so much
current fiction (not only of the science fiction genre, although certainly
there).  I don't think that Gibson writes as well as Patrick Susskind, John
Le Carre, Graham Greene, John Gardner, etc.  However, I don't think I would
pan the Difference Engine either.

Raun Kupiec
Department of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
rkupiec@athena.mit.edu
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Date: 7 Sep 93 00:53:30 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: H Beam Piper: Murder in the Gunroom

"Murder in the Gunroom", by H Beam Piper, is being reissued at the
beginning of November.  It's one of two never-reprinted Piper novels (the
other is "Chaos in 2140", coauthored with McGuire), and by far the hardest
of his books to find.  (Old Earth Books, PO Box 19951, Baltimore MD 21211
was preselling copies for $13, and will be selling them for $15 later.)

I don't recommend it to anyone but Piper completists (like me).  It's not
sf/f, but an unremarkable murder mystery.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 13:23:53 GMT
From: sheilah@wam.umd.edu (Sheila)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lewis Shiner

I'd like to know if Lew Shiner will have a book out soon - I remember an
ArmadilloCon way back where he supposedly read an excerpt from a work in
progress.

Sheila Herndon
sheilah@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 23:06:13 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lewis Shiner

  Lewis Shiner's new novel was published last month in
 hardcover: _GLIMPSES_ (W. Morrow). I recommend it most highly.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 17:20:23 GMT
From: blair@world.std.com (Blair P. Houghton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hyperion by Dan Simmons What's next

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
>_Fall of Hyperion_ is the only one of the books you listed that is a
>sequel to _Hyperion_.  FoH is also an excellent book, and a worthy sequel,
>but be warned: I do not think it is as good as the first, IMHO.  I
>literally couldn't put Hyperion down, I was so engrossed in each
>character's story!

Yep; especially of course the ending of _FoH_, which seemed to have been
rushed.

Somewhere I heard that there are two Simmons books coming soon, and I think
at least one was to be the third Hyperion book, but I may have imagined
both of these facts.  :-)

As for whether there *should* be a next Hyperion book: absolutely,
positively, and if necessary I'll write it myself, if only so we can find
out...

SPOILERS

So we can find out how it was that Brawne Lamia was able to walk on the air
on the force of "trust", then kill the shrike just by tapping it on the
sternum.

We also need to know whom "the mother of us all" is really the mother of.

It'd be nice to watch the reformation of the Hegemony, and the corralling
of the dispersed AIs (which are probably living in the neurons of people
who survived being in farcasters at the time the net was cut).  A few
stories about the travels and adventures of the Ousters (you could smell
early on that they'd be more interesting than the Hegemony) would be great,
as well.

Most of all, I want to see how Simmons atones for the sin of having given
us John Keats' suffering of no fewer than four deaths more than that with
which The Good Lord had originally saddened us.  It was bad enough the
first time I learned how the real John Keats had died, young and
despondent, slowly regurgitating his own innards while feeling the constant
fires of consumption and desire to live.

Btw, the four new deaths were Keats' temporary murder that led him to
Lamia; his assassination in the fight at the Shrike-Cult temple; his
subsumation by Ummon; and his iterated death by Consumption on the
relocated Earth.

Blair

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 23:07:23 GMT
From: dougm@hal.com (Doug Moran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Jack Williamson

dani@netcom (Dani Zweig) writes:
>The changes in Williamson's writing weren't that thorough: His writing
>from the sixties bears clear traces of that from the thirties, and his
>current writing is as clearly rooted in what he was doing in the sixties.
>(I was bemused by the similarity of the romantic subplots of the 1990
>"Mazeway" and the 1935 "Legion of Space".)  Most unfortunately, his books
>have always been weak in characterization and motivation.  Their main
>weakness, over the entire period of his writing, is the two-dimensionality
>of the characters, most of whom are defined almost completely by their
>roles or special abilities, and then given a quirk or two for variety.

This problem is a good reason to recommend Williamson's short stories over
his novels (in general).  Lack of character development isn't as big of a
problem over the length of a short story as it is in a novel.  One of his
best, I would say, is "With Folded Hands."

Doug Moran
dougm@hal.com
{...}!hal.com!dougm
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Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-WRITTEN@rutgers.edu
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Asimov (2 msgs) & Attanasio (2 msgs) & Brin &
                   Brooks (3 msgs) & Cadigan & Clarke (2 msgs) &
                   Eddings & Foster & Frost (3 msgs) & Gibson &
                   Hodgson

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 18:00:39 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Asimov's Universe

labmas2@hardy.u.washington.edu (Lab Master) writes:
>Now, I've heard over the net that there are other books in this universe.
>What are they, where should they be placed chronologically, etc.

Now, I'm not proposing that you read these books in this order, I'm just
giving you what you asked for.  Asimov didn't write them in this order,
either, he just started several different ideas and gradually pulled them
all together over time:

 1. Nemesis (very, very loosely tied in with the rest, and a pretty 
    boring book IMO anyway)

 2. The Caves of Steel        The "Robot" Series
 3. The Naked Sun             
 4. The Robots of Dawn            
 5. Robots and Empire

 6,7,8. The "Galactic Empire" Novels
    The Stars, Like Dust 
    The Currents of Space
    Pebble in the Sky
    (I can never remember which order these go in, so I won't even 
     try...)

 9. Prelude to Foundation        The "Foundation" Series
10. Forward the Foundation
11. Foundation                    
12. Foundation and Empire         
13. Second Foundation             
14. Foundation's Edge
15. Foundation and Earth

(WHEW!)

Each "series" will pretty much stand on its own.  Especially, 
  1) the Empire novels (#6,7,8), which really aren't a series at all, 
     but three of Asimov's earliest novels that share a common setting 
     in the Galactic Empire, 
  2) the original Foundation Trilogy (#11,12,13), which (trivia time!) 
     won the first and only Hugo award for Best SF/F Series, even 
     beating out Tolkien's Lord of the Rings,
  3) the first two Robot novels (#2,3), which are primarily [very good] 
     murder mysteries, and 
  4) Nemesis (#1), but only if you think you have to.
In fact, now that I've stared at it awhile, you would probably do best to
read these eight first [in any order], then pick up #14, #4, #5, #15, #9,
and #10, in that order.

Well, I've already spent more time on this than I'd planned.

Enjoy!

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corp.
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 19:06:02 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov's Universe

<Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM> wrote:
>Now, I'm not proposing that you read these books in this order, I'm just
>giving you what you asked for.  Asimov didn't write them in this order,
>either, he just started several different ideas and gradually pulled them
>all together over time:
>
> 1. Nemesis (very, very loosely tied in with the rest, and a pretty 
>            boring book IMO anyway)
>
> 2. The Caves of Steel        The "Robot" Series
> 3. The Naked Sun             
> 4. The Robots of Dawn            
> 5. Robots and Empire
[rest deleted]

There's also (at least) two collection of short stories called _I, Robot_
and _The Rest of the Robots_ (? not sure about that title).  _I, Robot_ is
classic, and should probably be read before the novel-length stories (they
develop the back-story to them).  

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 14:40:43 GMT
From: D.R.S.Hipple@open.ac.uk (Dave)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A A Attanasio

Tom Carter writes:
> So can anyone agree with me that Attanasio is probably the most intense
> SF author around?  Radix is another of his books that I am presently
> waiting for.
>
> Does anyone know why this author is so hard to find in stores?
>
> Finishing Last Legends of Earth I was cover in a thick warm glucose of
> science fiction.  I'm hoping for the same when I finish Radix.

I haven't read "Last Legends of Earth", but I have read some others.  The
first I bought was "Wyvern", because it looked decidedly unusual and I was
snobbish enough to think (having a literary background as well as one in
SF) that if it was weird enough it might just make it to
intellectually-stimulating level.  The entire book was riveting.  A
beautifully-executed (in plot and structure, as well as the wordplay for
which Attanasio is famous) slide between cultures and worldviews, whose
sheer sense of scale excuses and vindicates the naive, fairytale quality of
some sections and the preposterous swashbuckling of others.  That's what I
thought, anyway.  I was further humbled, in moving on to "Radix", to find
that "Wyvern" is decidedly /not/ AAA's oddest work!  "Radix" is the most
dense and /personal/ apocalyptic story I've come across anywhere, and again
the sheer technical literary craft of this work is breathtaking.  Not to
everyone's taste, certainly, but anyone who's into being caught up by the
sheer skill of classic writing (a la Stapledon, Ballard or Brunner,
perhaps) should at least have a look at these.

Yesterday I finished "In Other Worlds", which starts out with words
something like "On Carl Schirmer's last day as a human being...".  I have
yet to boil down a conclusive statement on this one, but as a first stab it
might be fair to say that it uses a form very well known from the forties
and fifties (nondescript person gains superhuman abilities, partly for that
reason gets caught up in a threat to the planet, battles aliens
single-handedly, saves the world [and others along the way], gets the girl
and the respect of newfound adopted culture, and sails into the sunset...)
to explore the personal aspects of myth, the human condition (as opposed
the acquired non-human condition), and the construction of reality.  Or
something like that.  These themes are familiar from the other works
mentioned above, but this treatment of them is quite audacious.
Captivating writer anyway.  Took me a little while to adjust the writing
itself, but I now heartily recommend it.  Oddly, considering how I came
across it, I suspect that "Wyvern" may actually be one of the more
accessible works...

I hope some of that makes sense.  I find it difficult to think hard about
Attanasio without taking on a similarly loose and associative form of
language!

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 02:51:36 GMT
From: mikeo@seas.gwu.edu (Michael J O'Malley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: A A Attanasio

   Personally, I found _Wyvern_, _Radix_, and _The Last Legends of Earth_
to be some of the most epic SF I've ever read.  (OK, Wyvern wasn't really
SF) I went to Dalton's, trying to order _Arc of the Dream_, but apparently
most of his works are out of print. They did, however, send for a book he
wrote about the Holy Grail, though the name eludes me.  I can't wait for it
to get here.
   I have no idea why his works are so scarce.  It's a shame, really; he's
one of the most consistent authors I've read.  The only SF I'd consider as
complex would be Gerrold's _War Against the Chtorr_, which is still
growing.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 15:09:05 GMT
From: uphrrmk@gemini.oscs.montana.edu (Jack Coyote)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin bibliography

Earthclan Series:

   Sundiver
   Startide Rising
   Uplift War

Novels:

   The Practice Effect     =)
   The Heart of the Comet    (w/ Gregory Benford)
   The Postman
   Earth
   Glory Season

Collection:

   The River of Time


What did I forget?

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 16:59:32 GMT
From: IACJEA@asuvm.inre.asu.edu ("J.Ashley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: brooks

I've heard lots of opinions on the Shannara series on this net (pro and con
- - my opinion: Sword and Elfstones good, Wishsongs dull, lost interest after
that).

However, I've only heard negative opinions on his Magic Kingdom trilogy.
Did anyone actually like it - besides me?  These books reminded me of the
kind of stuff I liked reading when I was a little kid.  I liked the
characters; plots kind of average but ok.  I don't think the books would
win any awards (they didn't did they?), but they were good reads.  Am I
alone in this opinion?

Jennifer

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 21:02:02 GMT
From: kor2@ellis.uchicago.edu (Pam Korda)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: brooks

J.Ashley writes:
>I've heard lots of opinions on the Shannara series on this net (pro and
>con - my opinion: Sword and Elfstones good, Wishsongs dull, lost interest
>after that).
>
>However, I've only heard negative opinions on his Magic Kingdom trilogy.  

Really? I have noted the opposite. I read the Magic Kingdom books and
enjoyed them, so I thought I would try his Shannara series.  I checked out
sword-o- Shannara from the library, started reading it. Shortly thereafter
I literally hurled it across the room in disgust. (Only one of 2 books to
have achieved that honor. The other was a Dragonlance book. To this day,
the words "Dragonlance" and "of Shannara" on the cover of a book are
guarantees that I will NOT be reading it.) Maybe the series _did_ get
better after the first, but I'm not willing to risk subjecting myself to
such pain again. :)

Pam Korda
kor2@midway.uchicago.edu
korda@tmn.com           

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 21:32:05 GMT
From: mcmahan@clyde.cs.unca.edu (Scott McMahan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: brooks

J.Ashley (IACJEA@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU) wrote:
>However, I've only heard negative opinions on his Magic Kingdom trilogy.
>Did anyone actually like it - besides me? 

I really liked the first book. It was enjoyable and entertaining, and just
plain great. Very original. For some reason every line the lawyer
protagonist spoke I read in William Shatner's voice and mannerisms. Maybe,
that's who they should get for a movie.

Then the Law of Flogging A Dead Horse took over, which states that if one
is good three must be better. The subsequent books were entertaining, but
very mundane.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 01:30:39 GMT
From: $johannesonp@stan.brandonu.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Woman in Red:  is it a myth?

   Hey out there, anybody heard/seen/sensed/_know_ anything, anything at
_all_, about Pat Cadigan's book, _The Woman In Red_?  I heard about it
months ago in Science Fiction Age, in the Books to Watch For section, and
now every bookstore I go to to ask about it, they give me these blank looks
like _huh_?

   Any info at all will be appreciated.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 23:25:50 GMT
From: ptd@ccadfa.cc.adfa.oz.au (Patrick Dominick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke still living?

Hope someone can help me out...

A friend of mine recently got a brochure from a book club here in Australia
that advertised 'The hammer of God' by the _LATE_ Arthur C. Clarke. !!

As far as I am aware he is still alive and well - anyone have definite
information?  Email replies appreciated as I don't get to this group all
that often 8-)= Cheers

Patrick Dominick
ptd@ccadfa.cc.adfa.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 15:55:51 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Tom Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke still living?

ptd@ccadfa.cc.adfa.oz.au (Patrick Dominick) writes:
> A friend of mine recently got a brochure from a book club here in
> Australia that advertised 'The hammer of God' by the _LATE_ Arthur C.
> Clarke. !!

Well, either he was alive as of the morning of September 5th or that was a
rather incredible simulation talking to an audience at Worldcon via video
phone.

tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 00:11:33 GMT
From: zervos@cps.msu.edu (John A Zervos)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Eddings books?

Shane L. Bell (bell@rock.enet.dec.com) wrote:
>ssnodgr@jupiter.cse.utoledo.edu (Steve Snodgrass) writes:
>>What I want to know, from those of you who agree with the above
>>assessment, is any of his other stuff any good?  I really enjoyed the
>>Belgariad, but needless to say I am leary of getting any of his other
>>stuff after the Mallorean.

[Stuff about Belgariad and such deleted]

>I am interested in any opinions on his newest stand-alone book The Losers
>(or something like that).  What is it like?

  And here I thought that people didn't know that Eddings wrote other books
besides series.  For those not in the know, he also wrote High Hunt which
was just re-released in paperback.  I haven't picked that up yet, but I did
read Losers.  Not that it's that new of a book, I read it about a year or
more ago.
  The middle of the book was the best.  I had trouble associating with the
main character.  I liked his roommate much more and wished he was in more
of the book.  I'm not to into straight fiction, which is what this book is.
So don't pick it up expecting "the will and the word" There is no magic, no
swords.  Not much plot either.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 22:09:37 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alan Dean Foster Universe, any more books?

sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo) writes:
>I read somewhere (funny how we can never remember where) that Foster has
>signed to write three (?) more book with his publisher. One was definitely
>a Flinx book, another one was set in the humanx commonwealth universe (I
>assume without Flinx), and I don't know what the third one was. As to when
>we will see these, it'll probably be at least a year. (My guess.)

The books are scheduled for publication in October of '95 (a Pip and Flinx
book) October of '96 (a Commonwealth book) and October of '97 (undecided).

Ellen Key Harris
Editor, Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 16:54:40 GMT
From: IACJEA@asuvm.inre.asu.edu ("J.Ashley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gregory Frost's Lyrec

A few years ago I read a book called _Lyrec_ by Gregory Frost.  It was a
pretty good fantasy in MHO.

Has Frost written anything else?  I have never seen anything else in the
bookstores by him.  Anyone???

Jennifer

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 02:59:30 GMT
From: eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gregory Frost's Lyrec

J.Ashley <IACJEA@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> wrote:
>A few years ago I read a book called _Lyrec_ by Gregory Frost.  It was a
>pretty good fantasy in MHO.
>
>Has Frost written anything else?  I have never seen anything else in the
>bookstores by him.  Anyone???

He wrote a book called Tain which will be difficult to find and recently
published "the Cold Pure Light".

Curt

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 04:14:50 GMT
From: paul@econ.yale.edu (Paul McGuire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gregory Frost's Lyrec

eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge) writes:
>J.Ashley <IACJEA@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> wrote:
>>A few years ago I read a book called _Lyrec_ by Gregory Frost.  It was a
>>pretty good fantasy in MHO.
>>
>>Has Frost written anything else?  I have never seen anything else in the
>>bookstores by him.  Anyone???
>
>He wrote a book called Tain which will be difficult to find and recently
>published "the Cold Pure Light".

I liked Lyrec enough to read it several times and to pick up everything
else I've seen by him, i.e. the two mentioned above.  Liking Lyrec
shouldn't drive anyone into grabbing up his two more recent books, since
they're competent but nothing special, and so different in tone and subject
matter that it might as well be three different authors.

_Tain_ (Ace, 1986, ISBN 0-441-79534-X) is "a glorious retelling of the
ancient Irish epic".

_The Pure Cold Light_(AvoNova, 1993, ISBN 0-380-76774-0) deals with
megacorporate evil-doing in a grim future.

To link in with another thread, Frost may be a one good book author.  Lyrec
was something different; his two others are rather mechanical additions to
existing subgenres.

Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center
paul@econ.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 11:10:50 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gibson - list of books?

I've just read (for the first time) William Gibson's Neuromancer and Count
Zero.  Can someone give me a list of his other books, and what they are
like?  I've seen The Difference Engine mentioned, and as far as I can
gather it is set in Victorian times.

I found the Gibson stories I read to be much better than the other
'cyberpunk' I've read (Rudy Rucker and someone else I can't even remember -
Effinger is also labelled as cyberpunk but IMO he's not quite in the
subgenre), so would like to read some more (those two were published in the
middle '80s, so I assume he's written several more).

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 14:46:06 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: William Hope Hodgson

One book you left out is CARNACKI THE GHOST-FINDER. It's probably out of
print by now, although you can still find it in paperback (I did) if you
check the second-hand shops. It's a collection of short stories, with a
common central character, rather than a novel.

Carnacki is a sort of early "Ghostbuster", using both occult knowledge and
advanced technology (by early-20th-century standards) to hunt down the
supernatural. Imagine GHOSTBUSTERS played "straight", as horror instead of
comedy, and you'll have a fairly good picture.

Sometimes Carnacki finds that the hauntings he investigates are genuine,
and sometimes they turn out to be faked for assorted criminal ends (and
sometimes both - a couple of stories have twists in which someone is
revealed as having faked the events, but then...). Most of the stories are
genuinely scary - as our reviewer pointed out, Hodgson knew how to create
an atmosphere.

Ross Smith
Wanganui, New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Cherryh (10 msgs) & Clarke (2 msgs) &
                       Shepard & Wilson

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 00:40:23 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh

_Chanur's Legacy_ is in paper. I presume she's working on a third "pre-war"
Union/Alliance/Compact novel (a sequel to _Hellburner_), but who knows, she
may go and do another fantasy novel.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 00:43:10 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh and Mazian's fleet

krysia@terminus.ericsson.se (Krystina Hill) writes:
>>Also keep in mind that Humans need drugs to handle jump.  A distinct
>>disadvantage, since we have seen that the Kif (well...one in particular)
>>are awake during jump. (I know, Sten Duncan handled jump without drugs)
>
>OK; a question. How, and in which period of time, were the Mri Wars
>connected in Cherryh's universe. Were they connected at all? Any thoughts?

The connection is tenuous. I believe Duncan is stated as working for the
"Alliance", and there are references to "AlSec", the Alliance Security
force.

The connection _is_ there, however, because Cherryh included the Mri wars
in the post-2600 timeline in the back of _Angel With The Sword_ (this
timeline must be looked at by all serious Union/Alliance/Compact fans).

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 00:44:55 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh, how does Morgain tie in?

In the graphic novel based on one of the Morgaine novels (_Gate of Ivrel_?)
there is an opening scene of some humans discovering a gate, and one of
them says the event should be reported to "Ari Emory at Reseune", which is
a clear connection.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 09:07:57 GMT
From: Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh

erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider) writes:
>_Chanur's Legacy_ is in paper. I presume she's working on a third
>"pre-war" Union/Alliance/Compact novel (a sequel to _Hellburner_), but who
>knows, she may go and do another fantasy novel.

Just a moment: - _HB_ isn't pre-war, it's wartime.
               - Alliance is post-war.
               - The Human/compact contact was post-war or late wartime.

Onno Meyer
Kastanienallee 40
26121 Oldenburg
Deutschland
Onno.Meyer@informatik.uni-oldenburg.de           

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 19:09:44 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh, how does Morgain tie in?

> Morgain's mention of human contact with other species in the last pages
> of Exile's Gate would seem to confirm my assumption that these stories
> are in the same 'universe' as Downbelow, Cyteen etc.  Any comments?

That part of Exile's Gate of which you speak Caught my attention the second
time I read it.  I do not have the book in front of me - possibly you could
look it up and post it for posterity but, she seemed to imply that humanity
had discovered, in some fashion how to use the power of the Gates.  My
interpretion at the time was that the principle employed in jump ships was
connected to Gate technology.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 00:37:10 GMT
From: erich@hrl5.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh

Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer) writes:
>erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider) writes:
>
>>_Chanur's Legacy_ is in paper. I presume she's working on a third
>>"pre-war" Union/Alliance/Compact novel (a sequel to _Hellburner_), but
>>who knows, she may go and do another fantasy novel.
>
>Just a moment: - _HB_ isn't pre-war, it's wartime.

You are correct; my mistake. "Pre-_Downbelow Station_" is what it is.
(Although the Mazianni carrier force is still under construction during the
_Heavy Time_/_Hellburner_ years.)

>- Alliance is post-war.
>- The Human/compact contact was post-war or late wartime.

Both true. However, I refer to this Cherryh setting as
"Union/Alliance/Compact" since the really major works involve one or more
of those three.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 13:21:30 GMTF
From: bjgaed@bb1t.monsanto.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh

erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider) writes:
> _Chanur's Legacy_ is in paper. I presume she's working on a third
> "pre-war" Union/Alliance/Compact novel (a sequel to _Hellburner_), but
> who knows, she may go and do another fantasy novel.  

You mean beyond _Goblin Mirror_?

In the January _Locus_ it was reported that CJC had received advances from
Warner? (I don't remember for sure; I think Warner is her hardback and Daw
her paperback publisher) for *two* new Union/Alliance novels.  At the rate
she writes we can probably expect them within a year.

I don't read _Locus_ every month, so if someone who does has seen a note
about her turning in one of these, please post.

Bruce Gaede
bjgaed@ccmail.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 17:59:28 GMT
From: psm1@quads.uchicago.edu (patricia sayre mccoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Signy Mallory

Earlier this week someone mentioned C.J. Cherryh's character Signy Mallory.
I've only heard of this character in a song by Julia Ecklar.  In which
books did she (Mallory) appear?  You can e-mail me or post.  Thanks.

Patricia Sayre McCoy             
psm1@midway.uchicago.edu         

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 23:36:00 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signy Mallory

psm1@midway.uchicago.edu writes:
>Earlier this week someone mentioned C.J. Cherryh's character Signy
>Mallory.  I've only heard of this character in a song by Julia Ecklar.  In
>which books did she (Mallory) appear?  You can e-mail me or post.  Thanks.

Signy Mallory is one of the primary characters of _Downbelow Station_ and
also appears in _Merchanter's Luck_.  I don't know of any others with
Mallory, but there could be.  (I haven't read most of Cherryh's recent
stuff).

Tony Zbaraschuk
tzbarasc@ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 05:05:02 GMT
From: garyg@netcom.com (Gary Greene)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signy Mallory

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk) writes:
>Signy Mallory is one of the primary characters of _Downbelow Station_ and
>also appears in _Merchanter's Luck_.  I don't know of any others with
>Mallory, but there could be.  (I haven't read most of Cherryh's recent
>stuff).

Mallory also appears, in a manner of speaking, in Rimrunners.

Gary Greene
Santa Clara, California
garyg@netcom.com  

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 03:36:10 GMT
From: davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: 2001 Space Odyssey by Arthur C. Clarke

l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket) writes:

>Review: 2001: a space odyssey; Arthur C. Clarke
>By: Paul Ket
>
>In the second part of the book we meet a second person. He lives in a
>modern society, at least space-flight exists. Our hero travels to a space
>station to rescue something. What isn't clear. Note the time Clarke takes
>to elaborate on the art of travel. In any modern novel space travel is
>taken for granted, it wasn't common then. Nor in the story, but neither in
>the time Clarke wrote it down (1964-1968).

And space travel is common, now?  In a sense, it was more common in the
Sixties than now - it could easily be argued that you're not travelling
unless you're going somewhere, so a few spins around the Earth in low orbit
don't count for much, while in the Sixties they were heading for the Moon -
somewhat more significant, I think.  Especially since most people, at the
time, saw it as the start of something big, the dawn of a new age, and all
that.

As for space travel not being common in the story - well, that's the whole
point of the book, really.  It's not a gee-whiz tale of adventurers
hurtling through hyperspace.  Rather, it's concerned with discoveries made
on the very threshold of space.  The central idea of the novel (expressed
more directly in _The Sentinel_, on which _2001_ is based) is that a
"greater intelligence" has been interested in our development, and have set
an alarm to detect our emergence into the big, wide, universe.  Therefore,
it HAS to be set at a time when space travel is very new.

>I find it almost boring. Compare it to the Ender Trilogy in which faster
>than light travel and space-flight are as common as a taxi is nowadays. It
>isn't explained to the reader, it just is mentioned.

That's fine, but you seem to be suggesting that this is something new,
compared to the "old-fashioned" _2001_.  Try going back another couple of
decades and have a look at E.E. Smith's early work, and you'll see that
space-flight has been considered pretty unremarkable in sf for ages.

>What happens to the hero? No answers to that question, so: he isn't!

That's right.  _2001_ is about humanity, not characters.

>A major subject in the second is the travel to Saturn. This description
>also gives a image of the time it was written. First, it is not faster
>than light,

This is NOT a refection of the time it was written.  It is a reflection of
the time it was set.  It was intentionally set in a time of emergent space
technology.  I keep repeating this because, if you don't understand why,
you've missed the point of the novel entirely.

>second humans are needed to control things. Ok, they have ample time to
>study, but there always is somebody awake.

Actually, one of the innovative things about _2001_ was that the Discovery
has a central computer which controlled all ship's functions.  One of the
failings of early sf (looking back on it now) was that, the big thing they
missed, was automation.  Ships were manually piloted and characters seemed
to spend a lot of time manually calculating hyperspace jumps.  In _2001_,
there was the realisation that one person could be in charge of a ship that
effectively looked after itself.  Nevertheless, it still makes sense to
keep someone on watch at all times.

>The ship isn't self- maintained. This shows when communication halts and
>an astronaut has to go out and replace a part.

One reason for carrying humans, over an automated mission.  People are very
versatile.  They can get in and fix things.  There's nothing wrong with
that.

>Compare this to Starstrike by Scott Card in which spaceships aren't matter
>any more but just information being designed by a computer.

Neat.  I enjoy reading modern, '90s sf, where ideas like this can be
exploited.  But, remember again - _2001_ is about the first manned mission
to the outer planets.  We won't make it by 2001, but hopefully that will
happen in the first half of the next century (while I'm still around).
That first ship will be made of ordinary matter.

>The evil action of Hall is slowly apparent.

Evil?  No.  HAL had no sense of good and evil - it was simply trying to
obey conflicting imperatives as best it could.

>The way the thinking computer is beaten is very simple and I love it
>therefore.  It reminds me how one could repair a XT computer. You wouldn't
>try it with your 486 any more. The components just aren't big enough.

It's been a while since I read the book, but I guess it's the same as the
movie, where we see Bowman pulling out various modules.  Each of these
modules is probably a lot more powerful than your entire 486.  Clarke took
what can now be seen as a very modern approach to the design of HAL.  It
stands up very well even now, and is in no way dated.  Those modules had a
distictly optical look to them, for starters.  But, what's important is
that, as they were removed, HAL was able to compensate.  This was
distributed processing at its best, with dynamic allocation of function
across the system.  Not at all analogous to an XT, I'm afraid.

>The intelligence Hal is famous, but nothing compared to other smart
>spaceship computers we meet later on in other books or TV-series. Being
>hyped, even named after by a Lotus 1,2,3 add-on, I think it's a dummy.

It's good enough to control the ship, make basic decisions such that it can
take over the mission in the event of the crew being lost, and can
understand voice commands well enough to interact smoothly with the crew.
Like other parts of the Discovery, like the engines, it was engineered to
do a job effectively, and that's what it did.

>In the last part the odyssey really takes off. Through a hole in a rock it
>shows to be possible to travel to an other universe.

How the stargate works is not explained, but it seems to allow for travel
within this universe, not to others.  Therefore...

>convincing way of travelling. In other books the transition from one
>universe to an other works a different way. Clarke gives it a black tube,
>an intermediate space between universes. This opens the way to the
>question: what is between universes?

... this question does not arise.

By the way, if you're interested in multiple universes and gateways, I
suggest you read _Eon_, by Greg Bear.  It should be modern enough for you.
I found it excellent.

>The way the books end leaves ample room to a sequel. In the epilogue
>(1976) Clarke writes it will be published soon. I have to go to the
>second- hand book shop i think.

He wrote two - 2010 and 2061.  2010 was made into a reasonable movie.  2061
seemed to have been written simply because Halley's Comet was passing (the
next time around will be in 2061) and was a complete waste of time.  I can
hardly remember what it was about.  I don't feel like re-reading it,
either.

>In this book things happen in a way that has been an inspiration for other
>books. Some have solved problems Clarke didn't. Because of this, I found
>myself skipping some pages. But looking at the book itself I find it very
>thin, only 229 pages. Some other books haven't finished chapter one by
>that time.

Yes, isn't it terrible the way books have gone?  They waffle
indeterminably, these days.  :-(

>Has it a place in SF-history? Yes, it is leading because of the richness
>in ideas. Has it still a place today? Maybe, IMHO the place today is not
>as big as it has been. It sure is not leading as a book in which we get to
>know people.

Characterisation was never Clarke's strong point.

David Meiklejohn
davidme@dpi.qld.gov.au

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 05:56:03 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: 2001 Space Odyssey by Arthur C. Clarke

davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn) writes:
> The central idea of the novel (expressed more directly in _The Sentinel_,
> on which _2001_ is based) is that a "greater intelligence" has been
> interested in our development, and have set an alarm to detect our
> emergence into the big, wide, universe.  Therefore, it HAS to be set at a
> time when space travel is very new.

Just a minor nitpick: it's not _The Sentinel_, it's "The Sentinel".

I make this nitpick because I recently reread "The Sentinel," as well as a
few other of Arthur C. Clarke's short stories, and I was struck, yet again,
by how very good some of them are.  Clarke has written some good novels,
but his best short stories (of which "The Sentinel" is one) are better than
just "good".

Clarke's real strength, in my opinion, is the evocation of a particular
mood; this isn't sufficient to sustain a novel, but (as Poe pointed out) it
is one of the characteristics of a successful short story.  Clarke's best
short stories are quiet, and slow, and contain very little dialog or
action and they succeed almost perfectly in what they set out to do.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 20:04:30 GMT
From: ameghani@bnr.ca (Amin Meghani)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Shepard

Does anyone know if Shepard's anthologies [The Jaguar Hunter] and/or [The
Ends of the Earth] are still in print?  Appreciate any info.

Amin

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 13:54:06 GMT
From: ALAN@wlb.hwwilson.com ("ALAN MAHONY")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robert Charles Wilson

Does anyone out there know what his next book is about, and when it is
being published?

Alan P. Mahony
Associate Editor, News
Wilson Library Bulletin
950 University Avenue
Bronx, N.Y. 10452
(718) 588-8400, ext. 2274
FAX (718) 681-1511
alan@wlb.hwwilson.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:


			   Books - Kay (13 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 20:59:40 GMT
From: sl45z@cc.usu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tigana:  Why's he ruining it?

   I just started reading Guy Gavriel Kay's book Tigana and have been
extremely pleased and sorely disappointed, all in one.
   Kay's style is really binding, very cohesive.  The prologue was easily
the best prologue I've read to date.  I've wondered if he didn't spend a
little extra time with it making it work as well as it does?  Anyway...
   I can't figure why he is bringing homosexuality into it so strong.  It
is like he's trying to press his social/political opinions on it.  The fact
is, he is ruining the book with it.  My love of Fantasy has never been
supported by people who feel it is a public forum for presenting their
personal views.  Maybe Kay is just trying to be "Politically Correct," I
don't know.  I've been tempted several times to put it on the shelf and
pick up The Dragonbone Chair, which I haven't read yet either.  If it
continues to remain in twisted-focus, I'm sure I'll be more than tempted.
  So tell me, should I pick up The Dragonbone Chair now before I waste more
time?
	

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 21:37:15 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana:  Why's he ruining it?

sl45z@cc.usu.edu writes:
> I can't figure why he is bringing homosexuality into it so strong.  It is
> like he's trying to press his social/political opinions on it.  The fact
> is, he is ruining the book with it.

Oh, I don't know.  Most of the fantasy books *I* read have quite a lot of
heterosexuality in them.  (In fact, I can't offhand think of any at all
that has none.  Can any of you think of one?)  Somehow, that's never seemed
to ruin the book.

Personally, I don't see that this is all that different.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 22:45:05 GMT
From: ghirarde@wam.umd.edu (Judith Ellen Ghirardelli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana:  Why's he ruining it?

<sl45z@cc.usu.edu> wrote:
>   I just started reading Guy Gavriel Kay's book Tigana and have been
>extremely pleased and sorely disappointed, all in one.
>
>Kay's style is really binding, very cohesive.  The prologue was easily the
>best prologue I've read to date.  I've wondered if he didn't spend a
>little extra time with it making it work as well as it does?  Anyway...
>I can't figure why he is bringing homosexuality into it so strong.  It is
>like he's trying to press his social/political opinions on it.  The fact
>is, he is ruining the book with it.  My love of Fantasy has never been
>supported by people who feel it is a public forum for presenting their
>personal views.  Maybe Kay is just trying to be "Politically Correct," I
>don't know.  I've been tempted several times to put it on the shelf and
>pick up The Dragonbone Chair, which I haven't read yet either.  If it
>continues to remain in twisted-focus, I'm sure I'll be more than tempted.
>
>So tell me, should I pick up The Dragonbone Chair now before I waste more
>time?

Pushing homosexuality so strong??? Did I read the same book??  I recall
mentions of homosexuality, but I did not think it was strong, and none of
the major characters had anything but heterosexual relations.  I certainly
would not say it was "ruined" by it.

_Tigana_ is one of my favorite books, and I would place it above Tad
Williams stuff.  I like the Williams' stuff, and I love the epic quest
story, but it was not as enjoyable to me as _Tigana_.  Kay writes and it
sounds like music ("May the memory of Tigana be like a Blade in my Soul").
And the story is so unique.  Not the typical swords and magic fantasy stuff
- - much better IMO.

So I would read the Williams' trilogy, but only after _Tigana_.  Perhaps I
have misremembered the book, but I don't see what political opinions are
being pushed on the reader, nor do I see homosexuality playing anything
more than a minor role, in that it is mentioned to let the reader know it
is a part of the world, and considered acceptable.

Judy Ghirardelli
ghirarde@bunyip.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 03:52:33 GMT
From: dchow@muskwa.ucs.ualberta.ca (Raolin Darksbane)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

ghirarde@wam.umd.edu (Judith Ellen Ghirardelli) writes:
>Pushing homosexuality so strong??? Did I read the same book??  I recall
>mentions of homosexuality, but I did not think it was strong, and none of
>the major characters had anything but heterosexual relations.  I certainly
>would not say it was "ruined" by it.

Nor did I find that he was 'pushing' his views on the reader.

   Personally IMHO, I found TIGANA to be extremely disappointing, the
ending I found to be ANTI-climatic.  I would rate The Dragonbone Chair well
above Tigana in all respects expect maybe the un-necessary use of rather
long-winded words. =)

Donald Chow
dchow@muskwa.ucs.ualberta.ca

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 08:28:02 GMT
From: tombre@alkymi.unit.no (Lars Henrik Tombre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana:  Why's he ruining it?

What book are you reading? I've read "Tigana" twice, and the only reference
to homosexuality i can remember is the two female dancers in Alessan's
troupe.  On the other hand there is a strong incest scene between two of
the main characters. Kay's writing has always been powerful; this book is
far more rewarding than the fairly standard fantasy trilogy "The Fionavar
Tapestry".  He's one of the few fantasy authors who doesn't succumb to the
easy way out by making the villains inhuman monsters. "Tigana" is like the
real world, there is good in every character, and no one is flawless. I
found reading the book to be a rewarding experience. "The Dragonbone Chair"
on the other hand, is a good read, but doesn't have much to distinguish it
from the average epic quest fantasy. Stay with "Tigana"!

Lars H. Tombre
Department of Chemical Engineering
Norwegian Institute of Technology 
tombre@alkymi.unit.no

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 12:13:42 GMT
From: mba@controls.ccd.harris.com (Belinda Asbell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana:  Why's he ruining it?

tombre@alkymi.unit.no (Lars Henrik Tombre) writes:
>What book are you reading? I've read "Tigana" twice, and the only
>reference to homosexuality i can remember is the two female dancers in
>Alessan's troupe.

That, and Tomasso (?) is a pederast. But I don't think there was a lot of
'trying to ram ideology down your throat' kind of thing.  The reference to
the dancers was more to illustrate the power of the dance they were doing.
It was powerful and intimate enough to make two people not normally lovers
be lovers.  And the reference to Tomasso was partly to give a reason to
change the normal father-son relationship (I don't think Tomasso would have
been so useful to Sandre had Sandre thought of him more as his son (which
he was) and less as a man whose ideas were worth listening to.  Besides, I
think Tomasso intentionally overemphasized his pederasty to throw people
off the track of his plotting...

>He's one of the few fantasy authors who doesn't succumb to the easy way
>out by making the villains inhuman monsters. "Tigana" is like the real
>world,

Agreed!  i enjoyed the way Kay did Brandin.  

>there is good in every character, and no one is flawless. I found reading
>the book to be a rewarding experience. "The Dragonbone Chair" on the other
>hand, is a good read, but doesn't have much to distinguish it from the
>average epic quest fantasy. Stay with "Tigana"!

I second the motion.  "The Dragonbone Chair", while also good, can wait.

Belinda Asbell
mba@ccd.harris.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 17:21:46 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

sl45z@cc.usu.edu writes:
> I just started reading Guy Gavriel Kay's book Tigana and have been
> extremely pleased and sorely disappointed, all in one.
>
> Kay's style is really binding, very cohesive.  The prologue was easily
> the best prologue I've read to date.  I've wondered if he didn't spend a
> little extra time with it making it work as well as it does?  Anyway...
>
> I can't figure why he is bringing homosexuality into it so strong.  It is
> like he's trying to press his social/political opinions on it.  The fact
> is, he is ruining the book with it.

It's been a while since I read _Tigana_, but I don't remember anything
obtrusively political.

But, basically, what you are complaining about is your problem, not Kay's.
If his characters get you hot and bothered, don't read the book.  (I
stopped about two chapters into Elgin's _Native Tongue_, but I don't claim
she ruined the book; I just can't read it.)

>  My love of Fantasy has never been supported by people who feel it is a
> public forum for presenting their personal views.

I am more or less dumfounded. Whose views is he supposed to present?  Some
National Council on American Morality? *That's* the "PC" you're afraid of.
The allegorical element is probably what I enjoy most about fantasy; Kay
uses it heavily, which is one of the reasons I liked _Tigana_ so much.  And
allegory always comes with a bias of personal belief, or morality, or
worldview.  If, on the other hand, you just want action, magic, and no
underpinnings... well, the seventh Shannara book just came out in hardback.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Sep 93 16:55:52 GMT
From: crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

The problem I found with Tigana (though in general I liked the book and its
complex characters) was Kay's use of a neo-Italian-Renaissance culture
complete with Italianate personal and place names. As I observed in a
review, it's like finding pizza on the menu of a Japanese restaurant:
reassuringly familiar, but out of place.

This could lead to another thread of the best and worst use of known
cultures in the creation of fantasy worlds...

Crawford Kilian
Communications Department
Capilano College
North Vancouver BC Canada V7J 3H5
Usenet: Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca
Internet: ckilian@cln.etc.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 4 Sep 93 21:32:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian) writes...
>The problem I found with Tigana (though in general I liked the book and
>its complex characters) was Kay's use of a neo-Italian-Renaissance culture
>complete with Italianate personal and place names. As I observed in a
>review, it's like finding pizza on the menu of a Japanese restaurant:
>reassuringly familiar, but out of place.

I, on the other hand, didn't find that to be a problem, but rather a
refreshing change from all the clumsy sort-of-Germanic /
sort-of-Scandinavian / sort-of-Japanese / sort-of-nothing-in-particular
cultures that infest the lower grades of fantasy. Kay's Italian parallels
run deeper than simply using names and terminology, too, but far from being
distracted, I thought it enhanced the reality-factor in his constructed
world. Far too many fantasies (whether they're sort-of-something cultures
or made up entirely out of whole cloth) seem to be incredibly shallow, even
when the author has obviously put tremendous effort into arranging the
geography/cosmology/ chronology of the thing: the political, economic, and
social underpinnings are either ignored altogether, or betray such a
naivety or ignorance that you KNOW that world exists only as stage-dressing
and could NEVER function in reality. It's great when an author invents a
world from the ground up and puts in all the layers that make it work
believably; but a sophisticated use of a pre-existing model, as in TIGANA,
is just as effective, in my mind, and leaves a lot less to chance.

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Sep 93 20:31:42 GMT
From: al@iris.claremont.edu (prunesquallor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian) writes:
>The problem I found with Tigana (though in general I liked the book and
>its complex characters) was Kay's use of a neo-Italian-Renaissance culture
>complete with Italianate personal and place names. As I observed in a
>review, it's like finding pizza on the menu of a Japanese restaurant:
>reassuringly familiar, but out of place.
>
>This could lead to another thread of the best and worst use of known
>cultures in the creation of fantasy worlds...

That it could.  :-)

My nominations for best: _Bridge Of Birds_ by Barry Hughart.  I'm not sure
why this blending of historical China and a "China that never was" works so
well for me; maybe a combination such as this relies wholly upon feel - it
feels right or it feels wrong.  The combination here feels so right that it
is one of the strongest aspects of one of my all time favorite fantasies.

I thought _Tigana_ did a fine job in this regard; it is an unusual angle to
take, perhaps, but I found it a refreshing change from the myriad Northern
European worlds, which also borrow personal and place names from the parent
culture and place them in a (IMHO) generic "other world".  Although I
enjoyed _Tigana_ slightly more, I thought _A Song For Arbonne_ was an even
better use of a known culture.  I think Kay knows exactly what he is doing,
and I look forward to his forthcoming take on ancient Spain with much
anticipation.

Michael L. Medlin
al@iris.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 06:53:42 GMT
From: cxc4107@hertz.njit.edu (Christopher Lee Cavender)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

Raolin Darksbane <dchow@muskwa.ucs.ualberta.ca> wrote:
>ghirarde@wam.umd.edu (Judith Ellen Ghirardelli) writes:
>
>><sl45z@cc.usu.edu> wrote:
>>Tad Williams stuff.  I like the Williams' stuff, and I love the epic
>>quest story, but it was not as enjoyable to me as _Tigana_.  Kay writes
>>and it sounds like music ("May the memory of Tigana be like a Blade in my
>>Soul").  And the story is so unique.  Not the typical swords and magic
>>fantasy stuff - much better IMO.
>
>Personally IMHO, I found TIGANA to be extremely disappointing, the ending
>I found to be ANTI-climatic.  I would rate The Dragonbone Chair well above
>Tigana in all respects expect maybe the use un-neccessary use of rather
>long-winded words. =)

Was the smiley meant for long winded words, or for the concept that TIGANA
was more Anti-Climatic than Dragonbone Chair? If the latter, well and good,
if the former... Did we read the same books? Perhaps you didn't finish the
trilogy, but while the ending of TIGANA was anti-climactic to a degree it
was a full and satisfying ending. The Dragonbone Chair trilogy on the other
hand was so disappointing I almost threw the book across the room. I wish
he had taken ANOTHER five or six years and given it a proper ending!

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 16:32:24 GMT
From: hpcarter@genesis.mcs.com (Harry Carter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TIGANA: WHY`S HE RUI

> The problem I found with Tigana (though in general I liked the book and
> its complex characters) was Kay's use of a neo-Italian-Renaissance
> culture complete with Italianate personal and place names. As I observed
> in a review,

Interesting. That's one of the reasons I really liked Tigana. I thought it
was time we got a fantasy that wasn't set in an Anglo/Saxon setting.  Which
is another advantage of Song of Arbonne BTW. Oh well, different strokes for
different folks.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 15:52:14 GMT
From: rkupiec@athena.mit.edu (Raun Kupiec)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

I'm entirely fed-up with the typical fantasy model where the heros and
heroines come from some pseudo-Anglic culture, generally farming oriented,
in a world with Germanic/Scandinavian cultures to the North, African
cultures to the South, Asian cultures to the East, and a couple of sort of
medieval European-ish or Middle Eastern cities thrown in.  That describes
90% of all 20th century fantasy written.  Blah.  You'd think writers
attempting to be creative and produce fantasy could come up with something
more original than just combining everyone's favorite historical periods
(from the subset of historical periods which had swords) into a one page
map on the frontispiece.

Raun Kupiec
Department of Political Science
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
rkupiec@athena.mit.edu
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Today's Topics:

	Films - Fortress (7 msgs) & Shannara Movie & The Postman &
                Godzilla (4 msgs) & Highlander 3 & Fantastic Four &
                Zelazny's Amber (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 16:44:56 GMT
From: dallas@ravel.udel.edu (jeffo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fortress info?

Last night I saw a very short ad for a movie called Fortress.  It stars
Christopher Lamebert, and I think it is directed by Stewart Gordon (he did
Reanimator).  Some quote comparing it to Total Recall flashed by too quick
for me to read.

Anyone know anything else?

Thanks.

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 01:12:54 GMT
From: ijones@carson.u.washington.edu (Kevin Field)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE FORTRESS (somewhat a spoiler)

Someone recently asked for news regarding the upcoming sci-fi film THE
FORTRESS.  I had a chance to see it at the Seattle International Film
Festival, and didn't think it was that bad... maybe I'll catch it again
when it is nationally released.  As for story details...

(Here's that "somewhat" SPOILER) 
 
 The plot is somewhat similar to Atwood's _Handmaid's Tale_... in the
future USA, couples are only allowed to conceive one child; any more, and
it's a crime.  Christopher Lambert plays a husband trying to flee America
with his pregnant (for the second time) wife; when they are caught, they
are thrown into the "Fortress," a maximum-security (they aren't kidding!)
underground prison.  The rest of the film follows our hero's efforts to
find his wife and escape.

Not a bad film; just wish the plot had been a little tighter (there are a
few holes that need to be filled).  The FX and action, for a lesser-budget
movie, is fantastic!  If you're a fan of Gordon's other films, you should
easily like this one.  

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 10:42:34 GMT
From: justinm@cs.monash.edu.au (Justin Martin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE FORTRESS (somewhat a spoiler)

ijones@carson.u.washington.edu (Kevin Field) writes:
>Someone recently asked for news regarding the upcoming sci-fi film THE
>FORTRESS.  I had a chance to see it at the Seattle International Film
>Festival, and didn't think it was that bad... maybe I'll catch it again
>when it is nationally released. ...........

ATTENTION SCI-FI FANS... ***STAY AWAY***

DO *NOT* GO NEAR THIS DOG OF A FILM!!!

>Not a bad film; just wish the plot had been a little tighter (there are a
>few holes that need to be filled).  The FX and action, for a lesser-budget
>movie, is fantastic!  If you're a fan of Gordon's other films, you should
>easily like this one.  

Well, Kevin must have been feeling particularly generous when he posted
this. The general opinion of anyone who has seen this movie is that it
sucked. It was released here (Australia) quite a while ago and went VERY
quickly to video. I watched it with as much optimism as I could muster but
once the audience starts laughing at parts that aren't supposed to be
funny, you know the film's in trouble.

Stay away.

Justin

------------------------------

Date: 4 Sep 93 12:11:50 GMT
From: anthony@xymox.apana.org.au (Anthony Horan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE FORTRESS (somewhat a spoiler)

Kevin Field writes:
> Someone recently asked for news regarding the upcoming sci-fi film THE
> FORTRESS.  I had a chance to see it at the Seattle International Film
> Festival, and didn't think it was that bad... maybe I'll catch it again
> when it is nationally released.  As for story details...

It's awful. But it is, I guess, a crowd-pleaser. The film was shot entirely
in Australia, at the Warner Roadshow Studios, which double as an amusement
park...

"Fortress" was released here last year to a chilly critical reception and
lukewarm public interest.

> Not a bad film; just wish the plot had been a little tighter (there are a
> few holes that need to be filled).  The FX and action, for a
> lesser-budget movie, is fantastic!  If you're a fan of Gordon's other
> films, you should easily like this one.

The plot is ripped off wholesale from a couple of obscure films, the most
obvious being the Rutger Hauer cable comedy "Wedlock" (or "Deadlock" if
you're American... :-) I agree the effects are above par for such a low
budget movie, but there's no excuse for the cliched two-dimensional
characters, awful dialogue and acting, and Christoper Lambert's continued
claim in interviews that the film made a serious statement about society.

Anthony Horan
Melbourne Australia
anthony@xymox.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 00:11:32 GMT
From: jonin@netcom.com (Lord Jonin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE FORTRESS (somewhat a spoiler)

Justin Martin (justinm@cs.monash.edu.au) blurted:
> Well, Kevin must have been feeling particularly generous when he posted
> this. The general opinion of anyone who has seen this movie is that it
> sucked. It was released here (Australia) quite a while ago and went VERY
> quickly to video. I watched it with as much optimism as I could muster
> but once the audience starts laughing at parts that aren't supposed to be
> funny, you know the film's in trouble.

  Well - that's too bad you couldn't enjoy the fact you can laugh at it.  I
saw it last night and actully liked it.  Sure the ending is cheesy - sure
it was a bit loose on some sceens, but I would have to say it's worth the
bucks.  It had some good ideas plot wise.  The filming was pretty good and
the sets was pretty good.  This isent the best sci fi - but I didn't go in
thinking it was going to be.
 
 I would give it a 6 1/2 out of 10.  It wasn't great but, it wasn't a dog,
and I remember really liking the movie and noted the audience was really
wrapped up with it. (But then I always say an audience can make or break a
movie.  I saw Dracula in two different cities - Berkeley and San Jose.
Berkeley folks totally laughed their heads of and viewed it as a massive
comedy.  San Jose was deeply touched by it and awed at it.  Quite a
striking difference and I could see both perspectives. >)
 
> Stay away.

  I found a long time ago anytime somebody said something like "stay away"
or the likes I tended to go anyways.  Perhaps you worked on this film?  :)

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 02:18:28 GMT
From: sbb@panix.com (Steve Baumgarten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE FORTRESS (somewhat a spoiler)

anthony@xymox.apana.org.au (Anthony Horan) writes:
>It's awful. But it is, I guess, a crowd-pleaser. 

Well, it was awful, all right; but it sure didn't please the crowd I saw it
with.  I guess the movie had some promise, but the horrible screenplay went
to great lengths to piss it away.

I expected better of Stuart Gordon, but I guess movies like FORTRESS just
help prove that even a talented director can't save a movie built on a
foundation of cliches, bad writing, and lousy acting.

>[...] but there's no excuse for the cliched two-dimensional characters,
>awful dialogue and acting, and Christoper Lambert's continued claim in
>interviews that the film made a serious statement about society.

The statement is that good television commercials will often get enough
people into the theater opening weekend to make a theatrical release
worthwhile; then it's off to Blockbusters, where this turkey belonged in
the first place.

Steve Baumgarten
PANIX, New York, NY
sbb@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 18:59:53 GMT
From: moore@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (doug moore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fortress

I liked this movie a lot, I gave it 8 out of 10!!  This was a great SF
movie, I mean it had Jeffrey Combs in it, I feel he made the movie for me
without him the movie would not have been the same.  I also expected
nothing but greatness from Stuart Gordon, because I like everyone of his
movies including ROBOT JOX.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 03:41:08 GMT
From: sgberg@charon.bloomington.in.us (Stefan G. Berg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Is there a movie about the Shannara books?

My dad is just reading my set of Shannara books from Terry Brooks and he
asked me if somebody ever turned them into a movie. Does anybody know?

Stefan G. Berg
Usenet   sgberg@charon.bloomington.in.us
Internet sgberg@ucs.indiana.edu
Bitnet   sgberg@iubacs   

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 21:29:26 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brin's "The Postman"

I am new to this group, but suspect that this has been discussed before,
even if it isn't on the FAQ.  So, please reply directly to me if you don't
think the net would profit by your response.

I understood that David Brin's "The Postman" is to be made into a movie.
This seems confirmed by the just-posted movie list where "The Postman"
appears under "planned."

Who is going to direct?  Who will do the screenplay?  Who's the producer
and do they have a good track record with sf?  Is Tom Hanks still cast as
the lead?  When is it due out?  Anything else you know about it.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA
lbm@avs.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 17:54:02 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA NEWS

HBO Video just announced that it is going to release GODZILLA
VS. BIOLLANTE on laserdisc around Thanksgiving.

The price will be $34.95.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 17:49:00 GMT
From: rwn@cbnewsd.cb.att.com (robert.w.neumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GODZILLA ON CNN

Many thanks for all the interesting posts on the new GODZILLA movies.  This
is a genre I enjoyed when I was young and still enjoy them today.  I
haven't seen any of the "new movies" made since "GODZILLA 1985", but
hopefully our local video store will carry them in the near future.

About a year and a half ago, CNN broadcast a short subject on the "latest
GODZILLA Movie" released in Japan.  The movie had not been released in the
U.S. yet, and I do not remember the working title that was used.  CNN
reported that there were some accusations that the plot of the movie was
considered by some very liberal groups as being anti-American.  Apparently,
it was believed that a section of the story where Godzilla is up AGAINST
the United States Army was taken the wrong way, and the producers of the
movie were defending the plot, saying that there was no intent to be
anti-American, and it was just a case of some left-wingers getting too
excited about this.

Does anyone else recall this CNN broadcast ?  What was the movie that was
being put under scrutiny, and was it ever released in the U.S. (possibly
with offensive parts edited ?).

Just curious...

Thanks.

Bob

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 00:58:41 GMT
From: dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu (David Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Godzilla

Bootleg copies of GOJIRA VS MOSURA are available at science fiction
conventions, so most fans have already seen the film. I would say about
half of them like it and and half don't.

GOJIRA VS MEKAGOJIRA is opening in Japan on December 11th. The film also
features Rodan and a "baby Godzilla."

The latest rumor about the TriStar film that I've heard is that Tim Burton
turned down BATMAN 3 so he could work on the script for it. This is just a
rumor.

I have set up a mailing list to which I post information on Godzilla home
videos, CDs, computer games and so on that I usually don't post publically.
If you would like to be included in the list, please send me a private
request.

David Milner
Columbia University  
inet:   dave@blackbox.cc.columbia.edu 
usenet: ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox!dave
        ...rutgers!columbia!blackbox.cc.columbia.edu!dave

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 02:55:20 GMT
From: t_gossel@oz.plymouth.edu (Thomas C. Gosselin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GODZILLA ON CNN

rwn@cbnewsd.cb.att.com (robert.w.neumann) writes:
>About a year and a half ago, CNN broadcast a short subject on the "latest
>GODZILLA Movie" released in Japan.  The movie had not been released in the
>U.S. yet, and I do not remember the working title that was used.  CNN
>reported that there were some accusations that the plot of the movie was
>considered by some very liberal groups as being anti-American.
>Apparently, it was believed that a section of the story where Godzilla is
>up AGAINST the United States Army was taken the wrong way, and the
>producers of the movie were defending the plot, saying that there was no
>intent to be anti-American, and it was just a case of some left-wingers
>getting too excited about this.
>
>Does anyone else recall this CNN broadcast ?  What was the movie that was
>being put under scrutiny, and was it ever released in the U.S. (possibly
>with offensive parts edited ?).

The Movie was Godzilla vs King Ghidora and the Americans were a little
pissed because Godzilla steped on a few of their marines.  Hey Godzilla had
fun, but the film was not anti American.  CNN are a bunch of Candy Asses.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 16:00:24 GMT
From: bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander 3

I saw Christopher Lambert on some morning news/talk show.  He was talking
about his new movie _Fortress_.  The interviewer asked him what he was
working on next.  He smiled and said "Highlander 3".  Then he paused and
added, "...based on the first one."

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 16:22:26 GMT
From: aes@acpub.duke.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fantastic Four preview

Has anybody seen any commercials or previews for the Fantastic Four movie
which will supposedly be released Oct. 26?  Well, how's it look?  As good
as the magazine stills or worse/better?

Amit Shalev

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 06:45:59 GMT
From: goldberg@libra.math.tau.ac.il (Goldberg Uri)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Zelazny's Amber: Is there a movie??

Hi all!

I'm new to the newsgroup, so I'm sorry in advance if this has been asked a
zillion times:

In The Visual Guide To Castle Amber there were pictures of the trumps, and
on the one depicting Corwin was a picture of Timothy Dalton (sp.?), a thing
which led some friends of mine and me to suspect that there is an Amber
movie.  If there is, here are immediate questions:

1. How do I get it? :-)
2. How good is it?
3. When was it done?
4. Who is the director? The producer?
5. What is the cast of actors?

Thanks in advance.

Uri Goldberg

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 14:10:27 GMT
From: tnielson@spock.choate.edu (THORIN NIELSON)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny's Amber: Is there a movie??

goldberg@libra.math.tau.ac.il (Goldberg Uri) writes:
> In The Visual Guide To Castle Amber there were pictures of the trumps,
> and on the one depicting Corwin was a picture of Timothy Dalton (sp.?), a
> thing which led some friends of mine and me to suspect that there is an
> Amber movie.

Looked a lot like Timothy Dalton to me too (would probably play a good
Corwin), but it isn't.  There is no movie, unfortunately.  There has been a
lot of speculation as to appropriate casting of an Amber movie, which will
probably pop-up again now.

Roger Zelazny came and gave a reading here a few years back, and he said
that the movie rights to Amber had been sold, however.  He said they were
sold several years before, but he didn't expect them to be made as he had
not heard anything else about it.  He was a little "down" on movies
(mentioned Damnation Alley several times with displeasure, I haven't seen
it personally).

The Trumps in the Visual Guide... all bear a certain resemblance to Mr.
Zelazny, BTW.

Thorin Nielson
Las Cruces, NM

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 15:51:28 GMT
From: schouten@sp51.csrd.uiuc.edu (Dale Schouten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Damnation Alley (was Re: Zelazny's Amber: Is there a movie??)

tnielson@spock (THORIN NIELSON) writes:
>Roger Zelazny came and gave a reading here a few years back, and he said
>that the movie rights to Amber had been sold, however.  He said they were
>sold several years before, but he didn't expect them to be made as he had
>not heard anything else about it.  He was a little "down" on movies
>(mentioned Damnation Alley several times with displeasure, I haven't seen
>it personally).

It was pretty bad.  It's a lousy movie on it's own, and it bore only a
vague resemblance to the original story, not nearly enough to save it.

Dale Schouten
schouten@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 22:57:00 GMT
From: buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny's Amber: Is there a movie??

goldberg@libra.math.tau.ac.il (Goldberg Uri) writes...
>In The Visual Guide To Castle Amber there were pictures of the trumps, and
>on the one depicting Corwin was a picture of Timothy Dalton (sp.?), a
>thing which led some friends of mine and me to suspect that there is an
>Amber movie.  If there is, here are immediate questions:

(Questions deleted)

I happen to be reading the VGtCA right now also, and I too see the strong
resemblance to Timothy Dalton.

But the reason for this post is something I noticed in the Trump of
Dworkin.  If you look closely you can make out the words on the paper under
his hands.  There are some words on the left that I don't recognize, but on
the right, it possible to see, (are you ready?)

SPOILER below

The Last verse to Monty Python's lumberjack song!!!!
Filling in the blanks:

I'm a lumberjack and I'm O.K.
I sleep all night and work all day.
I cut down trees, I wear high-heels, suspenders and a bra.
I dress in women's clothing, and hang around in bars.
I wish I was a girlie, just like myl dear papa.

Pretty weird, huh?

Greg Buliavac
buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Asimov (2 msgs) & Clarke (3 msgs) &
                        Eddings & Kay (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 07:12:04 GMT
From: wolf359!Eric@f217.n202.z1.fidonet.org (Eric Edwards)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forward the Foundation

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
> The "sequel" to _PtF_ (and the "prequel" to _Foundation_...) is _Forward
> the Foundation_.  For this book, Asimov went back to the style
[stuff deleted]

> IMO, this is the best Foundation book since the original trilogy.

Maybe.  I would have less trouble agreeing if Asimov had stayed alive long
enough to right the 5th novella.  As it is we have an annoying epilogue
written by someone else.  Perhaps in the next printing they will replace
this with something written by a competent writter who has read the
Foundation Series.

The writting style in the epilogue is cramped and filled with run-on
sentences.  The final entry from the Encyclopedia Galactica contains
continuity errors as well.

[minor Spoiler warning]

"..his activated Prime Radiant was discovered clutched in his hand

According to Seldon's instructions the instrument was shipped to his
colleague Gaal Dornick who had recently emigrated to Terminus."

ARGGGG!!!  The Prime Radiant was a closely guarded secret of the Second
Foundation.  No one on Terminus was supposed to know of its existence,
much less have one shipped to them.

UUCP: cg57.cts.com!wolf359!eric 	
Inet: eric@monad.missouri.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:50:21 GMT
From: dwrsun4!perl@murphy.murphy.com (Robert Perlberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Foundation & Empire" on public radio

I've just heard the first few episodes of Isaac Asimov's "Foundation &
Empire" on public radio.  I'm wondering what other people think of it.  I
found it totally cheesy and boring.  I've never read the book.  Does anyone
know how the radio show compares to the book?

The funniest thing about it is the litany of organizations who contributed
"financial support".  The thing sounds like it was made by two guys in a
garage with a cassette recorder and a selection of sound effects from The
Outer Limits.  They could have financed the production with aluminum can
deposits.

Robert Perlberg
Dean Witter Reynolds Inc., New York
dwrsun4!perl@murphy.com
philabs!dwrsun4!perl

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:31:18 GMT
From: JJONES@library.csf.edu ("JJONES")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Clarke

davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn) writes:
> He wrote two - 2010 and 2061.  2010 was made into a reasonable movie.
> 2061 seemed to have been written simply because Halley's Comet was
> passing (the next time around will be in 2061) and was a complete waste
> of time.  I can hardly remember what it was about.  I don't feel like
> re-reading it, either.

   2061 brought the series to a close and while it did not give an
explanation about what the entities did with the experimental life forms
created on Jupiter's moon it did explain why they blew Jupiter and warned
off the people. It also tells what happened to Bowman, Floyd, and Hal and
explains what they have become. The most interesting part was when they
(Bowman and Hal) show Floyd what life was like on Jupiter before it went
nova. Even though this life was fantastic and amazing it had no potential
for evolving into anything more amazing or intelligent and therefore it was
callously tossed into the fire. The importance of this was it gave you an
insight into the mind of the entities. It shows a cold calculating
scientist mentality and that they were never interested in us as a culture
in as much as they cared about a project that was doing well.
   Another good thing about the book was the use of the diamond core of
Jupiter to construct the "Space Elevator" that could take mankind into the
planets of the solar system without ships. I think that this idea was
originally portrayed by Asimov but I can't be sure. The ending was a bit
ominous too. The year 3001 and the view of the future. The monolith, more
of a monument now, reawakens.

>>Has it a place in SF-history? Yes, it is leading because of the richness
>>in ideas. Has it still a place today? Maybe, IMHO the place today is not
>>as big as it has been. It sure is not leading as a book in which we get
>>to know people.

   I agree it has a place in history, after all he inspired the man he
named his star drive after to go out and develop it. It also paints a
realistic view of the evolution of technology. Most sci-fi paints the
future as incredible leaps and bounds in a few short years. Faster than
light in the 21st century. Clarke takes it slow and knew that we wouldn't
reach any fancy tech by the end of the century. Another good book that
works with the current levels of tech and what we are planning over the
next few years is "First Flight" and "Grounded" by Chris Claremont.

>Characterisation was never Clarke's strong point.

I strongly disagree. I think that Clark makes you feel the characters and
what they go through. He even gives a character to the entities that we
never "see", meet or talk to. We get a view of them through their work and
machinations as well as the way they run their "projects". Floyd is very
characterized and we learn more about him and his life we get to know his
character as well as his sons. I agree that Bowman was never given a full
bodied characterization you have to more than agree that Hal was almost
over characterized. Even though his problem stemmed from conflicting
directives, it would almost seem as though he were schizophrenic. Now
that's characterization. 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:43:34 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Review 2001

I see a major book, it had a big impact and it was or is a cult-book. In my
review I try to look at it with the question: would it become a cult-book
when it was published today? I think it wouldn't. It's to thin (only 229
pages), has some nice ideas but lousy characters, no love (or for that
matter) no violence and it has a strange beginning.

So, what is its value today besides being a cult-book? First it gives a
glimpse of how people looked at space travel, what was new then, in real
terms or in SF terms. Then the picture gets brighter: it deserves a
prominent place in SF because one can find lots of ideas from this book in
almost any other SF book published today.

(What I can't see, due to little data, is whether Clarke is making a new
blend of already existing ideas or that he has had all those ideas himself.
Either is a accomplishment on its own, no moral judgement from me on this).

Having said it is an important book, can one recommend it to one's best
friend for a entertaining read? No I think. Today's standards are
different.  In this way it is a product of its time, no offense.

In my review I mentioned the Ender Trilogy more than once. As I stated I
would compare 2001 with books I've read recently. Books have more pages
nowadays but thick books aren't better by definition. The publishing people
like us to think so. The Ender trilogy could have been a bi-logy without
any problem. I think it is a sign of craftmanship by Clarke that he can
stuff his book with such a vast amount of ideas without using the better
half of the rainforest for paper.

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University, Netherlands

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 21:07:51 GMT
From: nneul@mcs213k.cs.umr.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

I mentioned this before but no-one seemed to reply: Does anyone know
whether/when/etc. Arthur C. Clarke's Rama Revealed will be available in the
bookstores? It is a conclusion to a series and I am eagerly awaiting its
availability.

Nathan
nneul@cs.umr.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:48:19 GMT
From: JM35@utmartn.bitnet (Chris S Hobbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Eddings

Sorry folks, don't mean to be condescending, Eddings new series the Tamuli
is excellent. The second book has been released recently and it was great.
The series that was released before this was good too and gives the
background on Sparhawk and all.

Christopher Hobbs

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 20:50:59 GMT
From: ghirarde@wam.umd.edu (Judith Ellen Ghirardelli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

I too was disappointed with the ending the first time I read _Tigana_.  But
for some reason, I read it again, and from that time on I loved it, and I
loved the ending (the second time).  Below are my reasons (SPOILERS if you
have not finished the book).

I HATED (the first time) the fact that Dianora did not kill Brandin or
avenge Tigana.  I hated that Beard never found her.  And I hated that
Brandin never even KNEW she was from Tigana.  I had wished that when she
did that jump thing off the cliffs of Chiara to get the ring that she had
foiled Brandin by dying.

And then I read it again, and I saw so much more the second time through.
In the prologue we see Dianora's father and he thinks something like "It
was hard to hear the enemy soldiers singing and still hate them.  But he
was not really a soldier, and he had never been any good at hating".  That
just summed up Dianora for me.  She tried to hate Brandin.  She tried to
avenge Tigana.  But deep down inside, she was too much like her father.
She just could not hate someone who had done an awful thing out of grief
and pain.  How novel it was that she just watched Brandin die, and then
killed herself.  She was afraid that if Valentin knew who she was, he would
hate her and be disappointed in her.  But he himself did know it is her,
and he saw her arrive there with hate and a plan for revenge, but he saw
love grow to fight the hate, and the love won.  Valentin understood
Dianora.  Which was more than I did the first time I read the book.

I think I was disappointed because the bad guy did not get his quite the
way I had first wanted.  But after re-reading, I knew that the bad guy was
not Brandin, but that other wizard (can't remember his name).  Brandin was
not Black nor White, but Grey.  Most people in life are like this.  I think
Agatha Christie said that every murderer is someone's dear old friend.
Brandin was filled with pain and grief for his son, and love for Dianora.
These two things were at odds (although he never knew it).

So that is why I love _Tigana_, even though I did not like it the first
time through.  I was also (maybe) disappointed because I expected a typical
fantasy ending, big battle, good guys against bad guys, with me hating the
bad guys so much.  I thought Dianora would be reunited with Beard.  But I
don't think that would have been the happy ending I was expecting, because
I think Beard had less of their father in them than Dianora did, and I
don't think he would have understood Dianora's love.  _Tigana_ did not give
the typical happy ending.  Just because it is new, unexpected, and
untraditional does not mean it is not a good book.  It is because of these
things that I loved it.

Just my opinions....  Did anyone else have similar experience after
re-reading it??

Judy Ghirardelli
ghirarde@bunyip.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 21:31:56 GMT
From: geyer@kalliope.iwr.uni-heidelberg.de (Helmut Geyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

Judith Ellen Ghirardelli (ghirarde@wam.umd.edu) wrote:
>I too was disappointed with the ending the first time I read _Tigana_.
>But for some reason, I read it again, and from that time on I loved it,
>and I loved the ending (the second time).  Below are my reasons (SPOILERS
>if you have not finished the book).
>
>I HATED (the first time) the fact that Dianora did not kill Brandin or
>avenge Tigana.  I hated that Beard never found her.  And I hated that
>Brandin never even KNEW she was from Tigana.  I had wished that when she
>did that jump thing off the cliffs of Chiara to get the ring that she had
>foiled Brandin by dying.

I would not go that far, I really liked the book the first time I read it,
but I fully agree with you that reading it a second time did push the book
nearly on top of my most liked books list.

>I think I was disappointed because the bad guy did not get his quite the
>way I had first wanted.  But after re-reading, I knew that the bad guy was
>not Brandin, but that other wizard (can't remember his name).  Brandin was
>not Black nor White, but Grey.  Most people in life are like this.  I
>think Agatha Cristie (sp?) said that every murderer is someone's dear old
>friend.  Brandin was filled with pain and grief for his son, and love for
>Dianora.  These two things were at odds (although he never knew it).  So
>that is why I love _Tigana_, even though I did not like it the first time
>through.  I was also (maybe) disappointed because I expected a typical
>fantasy ending, big battle, good guys against bad guys, with me hating the
>bad guys so much.  I thought Dianora would be reunited with Beard.  But I
>don't think that would have been the happy ending I was expecting, because
>I think Beard had less of their father in them than Dianora did, and I
>don't think he would have understood Dianora's love.  _Tigana_ did not
>give the typical happy ending.  Just because it is new, unexpected, and
>untraditional does not mean it is not a good book.  It is because of these
>things that I loved it.

I think, you will find this with the other books of Kay, too (perhaps not
as much in the Fionavar Tapestry). It is one of the causes I like his works
that much. Always some unexpected things happen that will give the second
reading a completely different feeling. I also like it very much that he
has not these polarized good - evil conflicts like the most fantasy has.
And of course I really think he did a great job developing a fantasy
culture based on the Italian culture. His characters have the depth many
other writers are so painfully lacking. To a certain amount this holds for
the Song for Arbonne, too, even if this ending is much more conventional
(but just remember what the original poster would think of this book, if he
was so shocked on homosexuality in Tigana :-) In his books the characters
are that good modeled that they really seem to live (at least inside of me,
what I cannot say of many other authors).

But there is a second reason why I like his books (at least Tigana and
ASfA).  He finishes his books without to resolve all threads he spun in the
books.  This is much more satisfying in my opinion as well as more
realistic. Of course the major threads are resolved (otherwise this would
not be satisfying) but it is not as in some other books, that you have to
ask yourself what all those people are doing now that all things they had
been involved in now are gone.

>Did anyone else have similar experience after re-reading it??

Similar, yes, but not the same, I already liked it after the first time but
now I LIKE it.

Helmut Geyer
geyer@kalliope.iwr.uni-heidelberg.de

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 22:07:29 GMT
From: jbaxter@getalife.stanford.edu (Joel Baxter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tigana: Why's he ruining it?

ghirarde@wam.umd.edu (Judith Ellen Ghirardelli) writes:
>I too was disappointed with the ending the first time I read _Tigana_.
>But for some reason, I read it again, and from that time on I loved it,
>and I loved the ending (the second time).  Below are my reasons (SPOILERS
>if you have not finished the book).

[SPOILERS deleted]

>Did anyone else have similar experience after re-reading it??

I *did* appreciate Tigana more on subsequent readings, although I also
liked it quite a bit on the first reading.  Kay's vocabulary didn't bother
me at all (just another data point for *that* discussion), and the various
plotline resolutions seemed very consistent with both the characters
involved and with the overall tone of the book.

I enjoy a book (generally speaking) if it can generate any emotional
response, not necessarily just "happy" ones...if an author does violence to
logic, common sense, and human nature in order to pull off an unexpected
and/or "sad" ending, of course, then that's another thing entirely.  But I
don't think Kay did that, and I wouldn't really classify most of the
resolutions as "sad" anyway (although "tragic" would be appropriate, in the
classical sense, for a few of them).  Things just seemed to end up the way
they ought to, and that's a mark of good writing.

Also, I liked the very last sentence of the book.  Actually, in *this*
particular instance I may not have liked it very much on the first reading,
but on subsequent readings I really had to tip my hat to Kay.  I won't say
more (for those of you who haven't read it), but I felt that it was a good
example of an author pulling something completely unexpected on me that
still made perfect sense in the context of the story.

Digressing just a bit: my favorite ending to an SF book, which happens to
be the same type of device (except, IMHO, used even more skillfully), is
the ending to _Rendezvous with Rama_.  Anyone else get goosebumps at the
end of _Rama_, or was I the only one who didn't see that coming?  Any other
examples of this type of "closer"?

JB
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Date: 1 Sep 93 03:59:38 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

		      Belated Reviews:  Keith Laumer

Keith Laumer's writing career spanned three decades, but almost all his
better work appeared in the sixties, the first of those decades.  He's a
second-tier writer: None of his works are outstanding, but some of it comes
close, and a good deal of it is solid, enjoyable story-telling.

"Dinosaur Beach" (****-) is his best book, IMO, a short but elegant time
travel novel.  The 'back-history' of the novel is a history of successive
eras of time travel.  The first era took no precautions and made a mess of
history.  The second era took extensive precautions, and made a worse mess.
The third era attempted to undo the damage, and just made it worse yet.  I
think you see the pattern.  The hero of this story is Ravel, who is a
*fourth* era agent, which means that he and his are working to repair the
damage done by all the earlier eras, as well as fighting agents of all the
earlier eras, who think they know better.  It's a nicely crafted and
entertaining yarn of time loops within time loops and secrets within
secrets.

There are about a dozen 'Retief' books, most of them collections of
humorous short stories about Jame Retief (not his full name), of the CDT
(Corps Diplomatique Terrestrienne).  It's really a one-joke series, but
it's a joke that Laumer tells well, and that stands retelling: The CDT is a
*very* broad satire on the American State Department at its worst, always
seeking to give aid and comfort to its enemies, always ignorant of local
realities, always exacerbating problems through appeasement just when a
show of firmness would make them go away.  And Retief is forever saving the
day by ignoring policy and doing the sensible, or even heroic, thing.
(This does not make him popular within the Corps.)  Stated this baldly it
doesn't sound like a basis for that many stories, but the storytelling is
deft, the situations and the aliens are amusing, the sledgehammer satire
can be ignored.

"Retief's War" (***+), a complete Retief novel, is my personal favorite
(largely because I prefer novels), though other readers may reasonably have
individual stories as their favorites.  "Retief's War" takes place on the
planet Quopp, which is so rich in metals that the life forms which have
evolved - hundreds of different intelligent species, are more machine than
animal.  (The nearest thing they have to a hospital closely resembles an
auto repair shop, complete with a range of spare parts.)  Unfortunately,
the latest Terran brainstorm involves putting a single species - a
particularly unpopular one, in power and that species is already in cahoots
with the Terrans' arch enemies, the Groaci.  It is up to Retief to don the
exoskeleton of leadership, and organize a rebellion before it's too late.
Amusing, entertaining, light-weight reading.

"Bolo" (***+) collects stories from another series of stories.  The Bolos
are super-tanks, intelligent and self-motivated.  In some of the stories
("The Night of the Trolls", "Courier") the Bolos are just big tanks for the
protagonists to overcome, but many of the best stories take their power
from the contradiction between Bolos as intelligent entities and Bolos as
supremely dangerous weapons of war.  This is *not* military sf, as the
subgenre has come to evolve.  (I won't swear that's true of the new
sharecropped Bolo stories, but they're not Laumer's.)

"Worlds of the Imperium" (***) is the first novel in yet a third series,
this a series of crosstime adventures.  The Imperium is an Earth on which
crosstime travel was safely perfected.  That world is also referred to as
BI-1 - Blight Insular 1, the Blight being all that's left of the numerous
alternates that *didn't* perfect the invention safely enough.  When the
Imperium finds itself under attack from BI-2 (a world almost destroyed by a
prolonged WWII), it conceives of a plan to replace the dictator of BI-2,
one Brion Bayard, with a duplicate.  They find such a duplicate on our
world, BI-3.  From there it's entertaining but unexceptional adventure
fiction, with Bayard fighting foes and fighting spies and ultimately
Getting The Girl.

There are a number of sequels which make better use of the possibilities of
the crosstime premise, but do a poorer job of story-telling.  "The Other
Side of Time" (**+) pits the Imperium against a distant crosstime- capable
civilization that diverged *way* back, and which considers Homo Sapiens an
embarrassment to the genus.  "Assignment in Nowhere" (**+) is another
decent yarn, about a conflict between a descendent of the Plantagenets and
a descendent of an enemy of that house, which threatens to destroy the
lines that survived the Blight.  (And "Zone Yellow" () is Laumer's worst
book.)

There are a good number of Laumer novels which are just good, readable
adventure fiction.  "Planet Run" (***), coauthored with Gordon R. Dickson,
is actually a Western in disguise.  Captain Henry is the old hand,
blackmailed out of retirement for one more run.  Larry Bartholomew, the son
of the blackmailer, is the wet-behind-the-ears sidekick.  It works:
Laumer's stories and Dickson's have a lot in common.  "Earthblood" (***),
coauthored with Rosel George Brown, follows the adventures of a young
Terran in a future galaxy in which Terrans are few, and not very popular.
The youngster eventually rises to command a pirate ship (Terrans are very
plucky and always triumph through talent or determination, it seems) and
uses it to seek out Terra itself.

There are other Laumer books I've found enjoyable, but most of them are
merely adequate and, there are adequate books being written all the time.
My advice, if you haven't read Laumer's books and are curious, is to try
some of his better ones, and then decide whether you wish to read on.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 06:14:12 GMT
From: jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

A warning to those buying Laumer books: some of his books have been
reissued, or short stories rearranged in new collections, with no warning
that the material has been published before in a different form.  So if
you've read some Laumer and are looking for more, be careful.  (If you've
never read any, you probably won't care.)

There are at least two overlapping but not identical story collections
containing Bolo stories.

John Carr
jfc@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 16:04:39 GMT
From: cargo@cray.com (David S. Cargo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

If you are mentioning Laumer's works, you should at least mention the Bolo
stories.  The Bolos were robot tanks with various degrees of intelligence
and initiative.  Sometimes they appear in his other stories.  (One of my
favorite mentions was when, in a Retief story, somebody attempted to
transport bolos with bulldozer attachments as agricultural equipment.
Without the bulldozer blades they were known as continental siege units.)

There are collections of Bolo stories, and apparently at least one "shared
world" bolo anthology.

For me, one of the most poignant storiers Laumer ever wrote was a bolo
story (unfortunately I don't recall the title).  Clearing land that had
been a battle field on a colony planet awakens a heavily damaged bolo
buried underground.  The bolo digs itself out and tries to complete its
mission despite being almost out of power.  To the people on the surface,
it's an ancient horror come back to life.  They don't have anything
powerful enough to stop it even in its damaged state.  But, an old veteran
of the battle still lives, recognizes the problem, and goes out to confront
the bolo by himself.

In a quality sense, perhaps this story wouldn't rate high, but to me it's
one of my favorite SF stories of all time.

cargo@escargot.cray.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 17:07:28 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr) writes:
> There are at least two overlapping but not identical story collections
> containing Bolo stories.

 As I remember it: the story collection _Bolo_ has all the original Bolo
stories. _Rogue Bolo_ contains extended remixes of two stories from _Bolo_.
And there's a third collection out entitled _The Complete Bolo_, which I
don't have myself, but I've been told is just a combination of _Bolo_ and
_Rogue Bolo_.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 18:09:22 GMT
From: lrucker@parcplace.com (Lee Ann Rucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

Sometime in the early '70s, Laumer suffered a stroke.  In my opinion, the
stories written since then are poorly expanded versions of older short
stories, with *no* mention that this is the case.  I've heard a rumor that
this is due to the influence of unscrupulous editor(s) taking advantage of
his illness, but it may be only a rumor.

Really bad Retief novels - hey, I *love* the Retief short stories, but few
of the novels are readable - the latest, _Retief and the Rascals_ - I can't
even get past the first page, and I'll read almost anything.  The formula
changed from "Retief does something clever and saves the day" (which
worked) to "Retief foils the Groaci plot" (which only worked once or
twice).

My rule of thumb is - if the publication date is < 1970, grab it, if >
1970, use caution, if > 1980, might as well forget it.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 06:07:00 GMT
From: novak@spider.wri.com (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

lrucker@parcplace.com (Lee Ann Rucker) writes:
>Sometime in the early '70s, Laumer suffered a stroke.  In my opinion, the
>stories written since then are poorly expanded versions of older short
>stories, with *no* mention that this is the case.  I've heard a rumor that
>this is due to the influence of unscrupulous editor(s) taking advantage of
>his illness, but it may be only a rumor.
>
>Really bad Retief novels - hey, I *love* the Retief short stories, but few
>of the novels are readable - the latest, _Retief and the Rascals_ - I
>can't even get past the first page, and I'll read almost anything.  The
>formula changed from "Retief does something clever and saves the day"
>(which worked) to "Retief foils the Groaci plot" (which only worked once
>or twice).

On the whole, I have to agree with this. _Retief to the Rescue_, quite
frankly, was horrible; the new story did not mesh at all well with the
older short story that formed part of the novel.  On the other hand, I sort
of liked _Reward for Retief_, though it isn't like most of the Retief
stories, and isn't as good as, say, _Retief's War_.

Some of his older novels I liked that Dani didn't mention: _Plague of
Demons_ has everything (well, nearly): military sf, alien invasions,
consipiracy, humanity ueber alles (even when their brains are transplanted
to robots) - decent space opera.

_Galactic Odyssey_ - plain space opera. Not great literature, but fun
reading

_The Great Time Machine Hoax_ - fun time-travel comedy

Btw, I noticed Dani didn't mention (at least, I didn't see it) the _Time
Bender_ series. Not that it was a great loss... what's it up to now, 5
books?

John Novak
novak@wri.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 15:17:53 GMT
From: steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

The problem with many Laumer books (typical example "Ultimax man") is that
they start out rather well but later flow out into utter meaninglessness.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 15:21:53 GMT
From: steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

lrucker@parcplace.com (Lee Ann Rucker) said:
> ...Really bad Retief novels - hey, I *love* the Retief short stories, but
> few of the novels are readable

I love the cover of the Baen edition of the Retief books, though.  :-)

Most of them are short story collections anyway.

Curiously, my favorite Retief story is the un-typical Retief story
"Diplomat at Arms".

Steinar

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 16:29:30 GMT
From: tcrook@u.cc.utah.edu (Tom Crook)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

lrucker@parcplace.com (Lee Ann Rucker) writes:
>Really bad Retief novels - hey, I *love* the Retief short stories, but few
>of the novels are readable - the latest, _Retief and the Rascals_

Retief and the Rascals is the most incredibly bad book I have ever seen.

For some reason that I can't understand, I read the whole thing.  Perhaps
it was my sense of morbidity - the thing that makes people gawk at the site
of a fatal accident.  Maybe it was because I was isolated in a small town
over the weekend with no other reading material.  Maybe it was because I
was feeling sick and didn't want to get up from lying on the couch.

In any case, I read it.

If you've ever spent time talking with a victim of organically-caused
mental deterioration, (someone who has suffered from a massive stroke or
Alzheimers), you will recognize the same symptoms of confused thinking in
this book.  Events are not presented in a logical sequence.  Characters
show up in impossible locations.  (i.e., Retief leaves Groaci X on the
ground and enters a spaceship, which immediately takes off.  On the next
page, Retief enters a room in the spaceship and there is X!  [No, the
Retief universe does not feature Star Trek type transporters.])  I could go
on, but just thinking about it makes me nauseated.  It goes without saying
that there are no recognizable elements of literature - trivialities like
plot and characterization.

Shame on the editors (maybe there weren't any?) and publisher who allowed
this turkey to be published.  Obviously, someone looked at the sales from
the last Retief book and decided that regardless of the quality of the
book, they would sell enough copies to make a profit.  In the process, they
are making a fool of Mr. Laumer, who deserves to enjoy a quiet retirement
and be remembered for his earlier entertaining-if-not-exactly-great-
literature efforts.  Even worse, the shelf space and resources wasted on
this book could have been dedicated to a new, unknown author trying to
publish a half-decent book.

Thomas Crook
tcrook@u.cc.utah.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 16:55:35 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

Tom Crook <tcrook@u.cc.utah.edu> wrote:
>.....In the process, they are making a fool of Mr. Laumer, who deserves to
>enjoy a quiet retirement and be remembered for his earlier entertaining-
>if-not-exactly-great-literature efforts.  ....

Actually, I think Laumer died a year or so ago, thus missing these
problems.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California	
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 23:55:56 GMT
From: dplatt@ntg.com (Dave Platt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

>Sometime in the early '70s, Laumer suffered a stroke.  In my opinion, the
>stories written since then are poorly expanded versions of older short
>stories, with *no* mention that this is the case.  I've heard a rumor that
>this is due to the influence of unscrupulous editor(s) taking advantage of
>his illness, but it may be only a rumor.

This can be attributed to Baen Books, Laumer's publisher since then.  I
have been told, but cannot confirm independently, that Jim Baen is the
person responsible for this practice.

A couple of SF-store owners I've spoken with have confirmed that Baen Books
has a habit of releasing "new" paperbacks which are 80% (or more) recycled
older stories, without including the customary publishing history on the
flyleaf.  You have to actually skim each story to see if it's one you've
read before.  Keith Laumer is not the only author whose work has been
treated in this fashion, although his is the most obvious case I'm aware
of.  The bookstore owners I've spoken with have developed a strong dislike
for Baen Books... I guess they've gotten complaints from their customers.

I agree with the general sentiment about Laumer - his pre-stroke stories
were fun, competent, and occasionally exceptional; his post-stroke stories
have been utterly confused and are not worth buying or reading.  His
novelizations of his older short stories are a particular shame...  the
expanded versions are far poorer in most respects than the original shorts.

Older Laumer books I'd recommend locating (if you can find them) are the
original Retief stories, the short-story collection "Nine by Laumer" (which
has the original "Dinochrome" and "End as a Hero"), and "A Trace of
Memory".  If you enjoy the frivolous, try "Time Trap".  Basically, any of
Laumer's work originally published before 1971 is likely worth a read, as
long as you read it in the original form.  Anything published after '76
(starting with "The Ultimax Man") should be avoided.

Dave Platt
New Technologies Group Inc.
2470 Embarcardero Way
Palo Alto CA 94303
Domain: dplatt@ntg.com
UUCP: ...netcomsv!ntg!dplatt
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - MacDonald (2 msgs) & Oberndorf & Rawn &
                      Stern (3 msgs) & Zindell (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 17:47:02 GMT
From: bobm@ingres.com (Bob McQueer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Desolation Road

dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth) writes:
> tomscud@ruf.rice.edu wrote:
>>Is the rest of Ian MacDonald's stuff up to the level of this story?
>
> I agree that _Desolation Road_ is a delightful book. Alas, I haven't
> enjoyed subsequent MacDonalds (_Out on Blue Six_ and King of Morning,
> Queen of Day_) nearly as much. I haven't read the most recent, which is
> on the tip of my tongue. ...

_The Broken Land_.  I liked it.  It is more of a traditional narrative than
DR or OOB6, but still has MacDonald's evocative writing style.  I didn't
care for OOB6, and felt ambivalent about DR.  It had wonderful mood,
imagery and characters, but was somehow missing anything in particular to
say.  Sort of like a series of static vignettes.  It is interesting that
MacDonald has seemed to get LESS experimental as he has gone along.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 20:14:53 GMT
From: tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Thomas Reid Scudder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Desolation Road

bobm@Ingres.COM (Bob McQueer) writes:
> _The Broken Land_.  I liked it.  It is more of a traditional narrative
> than DR or OOB6, but still has MacDonald's evocative writing style.  I
> didn't care for OOB6, and felt ambivalent about DR.  It had wonderful
> mood, imagery and characters, but was somehow missing anything in
> particular to say.  Sort of like a series of static vignettes.  It is
> interesting that MacDonald has seemed to get LESS experimental as he has
> gone along.

Hmm... I had the opposite reaction.  I LOVED DR and really disliked _The
Broken Land_.  MacDonald took a neato writing style and a very interesting
future world and shackled it to a crude allegory of the Ireland/England
conflict, making it all seem as hopeless and brutal as possible, before
popping in with a deus ex machina ending to make it all better.  Bits and
pieces were interesting, but it was the wrong story for his style, and
probably also the wrong style for the story he wanted to write.

OTOH, I liked DR at least partially because it WASN'T "about" anything,
although it did pick up a flow in the second half of the book.  A series of
static vignettes is fine by me.  Who needs a plot, anyway? B-)

Tom Scudder
tomscud@ruf.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 01:32:00 GMT
From: 0003621563@mcimail.com (Variety Boston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TESTING/Charles Oberndorf

		       TESTING by Charles Oberndorf
		       reviewed by Daniel M. Kimmel

   Those who've read Charles Oberndorf's smashing debut novel, SHELTERED
LIVES, are probably eager to see what he's done next.  TESTING is a letdown
in the sense that it is "only" a novella, and thus, by definition, lacks
the scope and depth of his previous work.  The "About the Author" note at
the end says he's currently working on a novel called FORAGERS.

   That said, taken on its own as a short work, TESTING deftly presents its
notion of a world where teenagers study ethics and morals, and are tested
during their senior year of high school in a series of virtual reality
simulations to see how they would respond to ethically difficult
situations.

   It's a simple story as we follow Karl in the days leading up to his
test, as he deals with the moral issues in his own life quite apart from
the hypotheticals in the test.  However, Oberndorf creates a world beyond
Karl that's haunting in the way he brings up provocative ideas but keeps
them in the background.  For example, the story is set in 21st century
America after the "Great Fall," an economic and social collapse that has
led society to rethink the way it governs itself and its individual
members.  The ideal family unit is now the mother, her two children and her
brother, and women carefully "screen" the reproductive process to make sure
they have a boy and a girl.  The hope is that the son (usually older) will
be able to support his sister and niece and nephew.  There are couples who
live as husband and wife, but there's something vaguely disreputable about
them.

   The seedy area of town where Karl and his friends visit a brothel
(setting the stage for the later ethical test) is in the suburbs.  The
suburbs are in decline - poor and lower middle class families live in
divided up houses while those with the wherewithal live closer to the city.

   As with SHELTERED LIVES, Oberndorf's concerns are personal integrity and
the making of moral choices.  His technological extrapolations are
interesting (VR body suits, door to door public transportation) but nothing
extraordinary.  Oberndorf wants us to care about Karl and the choices he
faces and, more importantly, the choices he makes.  The conclusion, while
hardly earth-shattering, is an interesting comment on the sorts of choices
most of us make, but it's hardly the climactic event we've been expecting.
(Indeed, Oberndorf flash-forwards several times during the story so we get
a sense of what happens to Karl and some of the other characters years
after the events in the story have taken place.)

   TESTING works as a novella, but one senses that this was a short story
that grew (he says as much in the acknowledgments) but didn't warrant a
full length novel.  While one can hardly say that TESTING consolidates
Oberndorf's reputation (as the LOCUS quote on the cover puts it) as "the
proverbial `talent to watch,'" it does demonstrate that SHELTERED LIVES was
no fluke.  This is an author who should be around for some time to come.

Title:     TESTING
Author:    Charles Oberndorf
Price:     $3.99 (paper)
Publisher: Bantam Spectra
Pages:     135
ISBN:      0-553-56181-2
Pub. Date: September 1993

Dan Kimmel
variety@mcimail.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 01:45:37 GMT
From: datta@durban.berkeley.edu (Ruchira Datta)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

Here I am again, true to my word.  I don't own a copy of _Skybowl_,
incidentally, but there are more than enough instances from the first two
_Dragon Star_ books.

All page numbers are from the paperback editions.

Oh, there are SPOILERS here...

This is also rather long...

The first reference agrees with what Daniel wrote.

Stronghold, Chapter Seven, pp. 133-5.

   On the thirtieth day of Autumn, Faolain Riverport prepared to celebrate
two events.  The first was the annual harvest festival presided over by the
sons of old Lord Baisal of Faolain Lowland.  Baisath, *athri* of the
thriving port, was the younger son; his brother, Miral, had inherited the
family's main holding at Lowland....
   ...Miral's daughter Karanaya had finally Chosen a husband, and they
would wed at the New Year....Michinida, Baisath's wife, was determined to
spend the least amount of money possible; Kemeny, mother of the bride, was
just as determined to see her daughter splendidly gifted at Michinida's
expense.  ...
   The merchant sighed...
   "...Why, there must be fifty rooms here!"
   "Only forty," Kemeny said with a sliver of malice that instantly found
its way into Michinida's breast and festered there.  Lowland had forty-six
rooms....  ...
   "We have never considered it necessary to surround Riverport with
walls," Michinida said loftily.  "...We are the most important trading
center on the whole coast."
   "Except for Radzyn, with its exclusive right to silk," Kemeny reminded
her.
   "Does Radzyn see the variety of goods that pass through our warehouses
bound for everywhere?  It supplies the Desert.  *We* supply three
princedoms!"
   "Lowland has the honor of supplying Stronghold itself," Kemeny purred.
"For which service Sioned granted of her own purse the stone to build the
keep."
   "Oh, look, it's [the box is] open," Michinida said, quelling the usual
argument about whose was the more prestigious holding....

Stronghold, Chapter Ten, pp. 193-5.

   It had been Baisal of Faolain Lowland's lifelong dream to build a stone
keep....He had lived to see the completion of the outer walls and inner
towers, and on his deathbed made his elder son and heir, Baisath, promise
to finish the castle exactly as he had envisioned it.  This Baisath had
done, but he added an embellishment of his own.  A great admirer of moats,
the new *athri* had made it his business to dig one around the magnificent
new keep, wide enough to make a perfect mirror for golden-brown stone
formed into airy spires.
   ...During the torrential rains of 727, Baisath and his family had
watched with held breath as the moat overflowed the dam and the fringe of
grassy ground around the walls disappeared underwater....
   ...When Mirsath led the refugees from Riverport to the castle the day
after the invasion began, the water to either side of the causeway was a
tidy three handspans from the edge...
   Mirsath noted this with dull eyes....His father was dead at Riverport
with all his family, but for his cousin Karanaya, who rode with him, and
his brother Idalian, safe at Balarat in Firon....now that he was home his
strength had run out....  ...
   ...he glanced around distractedly as they entered the hall.  "Karanaya?"
   "Attended by your mother's women."  Instantly the Sunrunner [Johlarian]
regretted mentioning Lady Michinida....

Stronghold, Chapter Twelve, pp. 240-241.

   ...Mirsath, Karanaya, Johlarain, and the archers moved to the narrow
balcony above the gatehouse....The last time Mirsath had stood here, it had
been hung with banners and garlanded with flowers in honor of this springs
visit by the High Prince and High Princess.  The people of Faolain Lowland
had gathered outside to cheer them....

Stronghold, Chapter Twenty, pp. 376, 379, and 383.

   Idalian of Faolain Riverport regarded this year's snow as his sworn
enemy....  ...
   ..."I don't have a home, Nolly.  Riverport is *gone*."  ...
   For the first time he envisioned Riverport in the present--- not as it
had been six years ago when he left it, not as it must have been when his
family was butchered, but *now*.  What his father had built was in enemy
hands and under enemy bootheels....

Stronghold, Chapter Twenty-four, p. 473.

   She [Karanaya] clasped both hands over her bodice, where between her
breasts rested a tiny silk pouch holding the six iridescent black drops.
"The Dragon's Tears were my wedding present," she began furiously, "the
only thing I saved from the wreckage, and the only dowry I---"

Stronghold, Chapter Twenty-five, p. 490.

   Karanaya wore a deep blue gown that had belonged to her aunt Michinida.
So had the piles of silver and gold chains around her neck, some set with a
ruby or emerald or two; matching bracelets that reached nearly to her
elbows and the earrings---large hanging discs of beaten silver set with
chips of diamond.  She had ever deplored her aunt's flamboyant taste...

The Dragon Token, Chapter Three, p. 70.

   Idalian---whose home at Faolain Riverport the Vellant'im had destroyed
the first day of the war---did not insult Tirel by patronizing him.

(Incidentally, the chessboard is described on p. 73.  Someone should think
up rules...)

The Dragon Token, Chapter Six, pp. 135 and 137.

   ...Yarin gestured with one well-kept hand....
...
   "This is Idalian of Faolain---forgive me, but I can never remember which
Faolain you're from." [No wonder!]
   "Riverport, my lord," Idalian said quietly.
   "Oh, of course.  A great pity it was destroyed in this terrible war..."
...
   "I have to pry you away from his [Tirel's] side for my lessons," Aldiar
complained. "...Do you expect danger to him here in his own castle?"
   "Yes," he replied bluntly, saw the black eyes go even wider, then
thought quickly.  "You heard what happened at my home.  One of the enemy
walked right into the residence, disguised as a merchant...."

The Dragon Token, Chapter 25, pp. 586, 588-589, and 592.

   Karanaya, standing in its [the hall's] exact middle and speaking in a
normal tone, could be heard over half the keep.
   "Absolute nonsense," she announced.  "Grandfather Baisal was a crafty
old bird, to get a whole castle's worth of stone out of Rohan and Sioned,
but secret passages?..."  ...
   "I agree," Mirsath said.  "You were born right at the top of these
stairs, I spent half my childhood here, and we both know the place upside
down...."  ...
   Mirsath turned to Karanaya.  "I'll go.  You stay."
   "May I remind you that this was *my* father's castle before you decided
that *you* would inherit it?  If anyone goes, it should be me.  This is my
home, and---"
   "I'm the last in the male line, except for my brother Idalian.  Of
course I inherit Lowland!"
   "While leaving Riverport to me," she snapped.  "Delightful.  A stack of
broken stones that would still be smoldering if not for the rain!  Or are
you planning to give even that away, and to your poor unsuspecting brother,
leaving me with nothing?"  ...
   ...He [Mirsath] frowned up at the ceiling that had just dripped more
clammy water down his neck.  "And clean up the slime in here.  You're
right, Karanaya, the smell is foul!"
   Over her shoulder she gave him a look of tolerance designed to insult.
"After all these years of flushing the middens into the moat, did you
expect it to reek of roses?"

Well, that's all I can find.  Is everyone convinced now that there was a
mix-up?

Ruchira Datta
datta@math.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 20:35:12 GMT
From: ericg@dogmatix.cs.uoregon.edu (eric leander gorr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: BOOK:  The Death and Life of Superman by Rober Stern - is it good?

I just saw this on the bookshelf at a local bookstore and was wondering if
it was any good?

Eric Gorr
ericg@cs.uoregon.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 22:04:34 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: BOOK: The Death and Life of Superman by Rober Stern - is it good?

ericg@dogmatix.cs.uoregon.edu (eric leander gorr) writes:
>I just saw this on the bookshelf at a local bookstore and was wondering if
>it was any good?

I just finished this last night.  Now, I'm not a comic book reader, so
maybe I missed something but, the story of Superman told in this book was
very different from the story of Superman as I remember it.

Also, the origin of the story, if not the author, from a comic book world
shows - the dialog is... well, not that great.  (Stilted in some places, in
others, people use words that are, frankly, too big for their britches...)

A SPOILER below:

At the end of the novel, very, very little has changed from the beginning.
Again, this may be the norm for a comic book, but it was *REALLY* annoying
to me.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 02:00:06 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: BOOK: The Death and Life of Superman by Rober Stern - is it good?

sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan):
>...the story of Superman told in this book was very different from the
>story of Superman as I remember it.

In 1986 Superman was subjected to a badly needed (but controversially
implemented) overhaul and updating.  One of the key changes is that he's a
lot less powerful.  Another is a change of focus: He isn't a superhero who
sometimes pretends to be Clark Kent, but rather thinks of himself as Clark
Kent, who sometimes puts on a superhero costume.

This book is the novelization of the recent death-of-Superman-and-aftermath
storyline that's been appearing in the Superman comics.  It was a
remarkably well done storyline, by genre standards, but not one that you'd
expect to yield a good novel.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 22:20:55 GMT
From: 6sigma@halcyon.com (Brian L. Matthews)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Zindell

Barbara Swetman <bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu> wrote:
>The July 23 TLS has a brief, but positive review of The Broken God by
>DAvid Zindell. It says that it's a sequel to Neverness. I haven't seen
>either of these mentioned here. Any endorsements?

David Zindell is one of two of my favorite authors that I don't think gets
far enough press, either here or in magazines (the other being Elizabeth
Hand).

Neverness is an excellent novel (not just an excellent *first* novel, and
excellent novel) set thousands of years in the future.  It contains a
number of truly original ideas, great characters and wonderful, descriptive
writing.  I recommend it highly, and am looking forward to The Broken God
(does anyone have any US publication info?)

Brian

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 02:23:11 GMT
From: sjh654@huxley.anu.edu.au (Stephen J Hardy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Zindell

When I heard about _The Broken God_ by David Zindell, I rang the local
bookstore and within 20 minutes had a copy of the trade paperback in my
hand. Now, about half way through, I'm glad I did. I loved Neverness, and
this is just as good... The man is a real thinker, and asks himself the
right questions (IMHO), ie. what would thousands of years of social
evolution produce in the way of human social systems?

It is big, and beautiful.

Stephen Hardy

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 21:17:19 GMT
From: ameghani@bnr.ca (Amin Meghani)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Zindell

The September issue of LOCUS reveals THE BROKEN GOD's US release date as
January 1994 (pb)

Amin

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Television - Highlander (6 msgs) & Forever Knight &
                         Power Rangers (3 msgs) & 
                         Brisco County, Jr. (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Aug 93 15:42:27 GMT
From: ddoug@dl5000.bc.edu (Debbie Douglass)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander mailing list

So you want to talk about Highlander, do you?  Well, whether you're
interested in the Movies or the Series or both, come and talk with us.
Join the Highlander mailing list. It's brand new. It's improved. We've been
up and running for over a week, now.

To subscribe, send email to:
              
LISTSERV@PSUVM.PSU.EDU

with anything you want in the subject line (or nothing, if you like) and

SUBSCRIBE HIGHLA-L <your full name>

in the body of the mail.  Your email address will be extracted from the
mail headers.

To POST to the list, send email to:

HIGHLA-L@PSUVM.PSU.EDU

To ensure that you don't annoy the other subscribers, make sure you send
admin stuff to LISTSERV and posts to HIGHLA-L.

If you have any questions about the group or about how to deal with
LISTSERV send email to me at 'ddoug@DL5000.bc.edu'

Debbie Douglass
Institute for Space Research
Boston College
Bedford, MA
ddoug@dl5000.bc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 03:27:45 GMT
From: johnson@vanbc.wimsey.com (Susan Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander: fall season episodes *SPOILERS*

Caution: below are SPOILERS for the upcoming fall season of Highlander.

The fall season episodes of Highlander are being filmed in my home town of
Vancouver B.C. Canada. The local TV Week Magazine ran a feature on Adrian
Paul which contained the following information about upcoming episodes.

Richie is proved to be an immortal when he is "killed" in a random act of
violence, along with Tessa.  Mac is devastated by Tessa's death and decides
to fill the hole left by her absence by becoming much more involved in
human needs.

Mac trades in his antique store for a loft above a dojo, complete with
martial arts toys. With the dojo - a place of spirtual purity - comes a new
character named Charlie DeSalvo (played by Canadian actor Philip Akin) an
ex-Navy SEAL and martial arts export. Philip Akin holds a fourth-degree
black belt in Yoshinkan akido and is a student of kung fu and t-ai chi.

Dawson, the leader of a covert group called The Watchers (mortals who have
been quietly observing the immortals for centuries and passing the
information down through the generations) has some serious dossiers on the
immortals, including MacLeod.  Dawson, as it turns out, admires MacLeod. He
considers Mac the most upstanding and positive of the immortals.

In the first episode of Highlander's new season, Dawson and and his
knowledge of the immortals - which he carries around in a pocket computer -
is revealed to MacLeod when another Watches goes bad and beheads an
immortal.  Dawson mystifies MacLeod, and they form an uneasy alliance.
MacLeod tries to keep him at arm's length but eventually he learns that he
can go to Dawson for information on other immortals.

Twenty-two episodes are planned for the second season, which is ranked No.
10 among weekly syndicated series and is shown in 137 US markets.  Fourteen
of the new episodes will be shot in Vancouver and eight in Paris.

The new episodes will continue the Highlander tradition of featuring
unusual guest players. Adrian Paul says each episode will be a mortality
play, with lessons to be learned about human strengths and frailities, good
and bad. As an immortal, Mac gets to experience them all - in magnified
form.

With the intensity wll come more of the scenes of death, destruction and
decapitation that were part of Highlander's first-season success formula.

"The violence we do is not random. My character is set up so that I only
fight when it's absolutely necessary," explains Paul, who compares his role
to that of a "policeman".

So, what has Mac learned after four centuries of living? Aspects of human
nature, the wisdom that comes from a sense of history, and the debt of
responsibility that comes with everlasting life.

"People keep coming into his life saying, 'I need your help,'" says Paul.
"So long as they are people like that, he'll survive."

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 21:57:31 GMT
From: jefft@watson.ibm.com (Jeff Tang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander: fall season episodes *SPOILERS*

johnson@vanbc.wimsey.com (Susan Johnson) writes:
>Caution: below are SPOILERS for the upcoming fall season of Highlander.
>Richie is proved to be an immortal when he is "killed" in a random act of
>violence, along with Tessa.  Mac is devastated by Tessa's death and
>decides to fill the hole left by her absence by becoming much more
>involved in human needs.

Argh.  Tessa was good.  I hope they bring in some "softer" influences with
Tessa gone.  Not that Tessa was particularly soft, but all the other
characters in the show have quite a bit of an edge.

And Richie will become unbearably cocky if he's immortal.  He was bad
enough, before.  (There's a bit of a continuity problem here, maybe, but
it's relatively small).

>Mac trades in his antique store for a loft above a dojo, complete with
>martial arts toys. With the dojo - a place of spirtual purity - comes a
>new character named Charlie DeSalvo (played by Canadian actor Philip Akin)
>an ex-Navy SEAL and martial arts export. Philip Akin holds a fourth-degree
>black belt in Yoshinkan akido and is a student of kung fu and t-ai chi.

Oh no.  This sounds like it's going to be like Kung Fu: The Next Generation
:(

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 03:07:21 GMT
From: tara@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (L J Constantine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander: fall season episodes *SPOILERS*

jefft@watson.ibm.com (Jeff Tang) writes:
>johnson@vanbc.wimsey.com (Susan Johnson) writes:
>>Caution: below are SPOILERS for the upcoming fall season of Highlander.
>
>And Richie will become unbearably cocky if he's immortal.  He was bad
>enough, before.  (There's a bit of a continuit problem here, maybe, but
>it's relatively small).

BIG continuity problem, since Duncan sensed that other guy before he became
an immie, the fellow who thought he was an angel...  Which means Felice
Martin would have known if Richie was an immie, which she obviously
didn't...

>>Mac trades in his antique store for a loft above a dojo, complete with
>>martial arts toys. With the dojo - a place of spirtual purity - comes a
>>new character named Charlie DeSalvo (played by Canadian actor Philip
>>Akin) an ex-Navy SEAL and martial arts export. Philip Akin holds a
>>fourth-degree black belt in Yoshinkan akido and is a student of kung fu
>>and t-ai chi.
>
>Oh no.  This sounds like it's going to be like Kung Fu: The Next
>Generation :(

Still, Adrian has been using a lot of martial arts in the show anyway, so I
don't think this should be that much of a change, and I like Phil Akin (he
was in the first season of War of the Worlds, he played Norton, the hacker
in the wheelchair), and it will be cool to see him finally get to use all
the arts he knows.  Weird having two actors from WotW on the same show,
even if they weren't in the same season. Kind of like seeing Cath Disher
and Nigel Bennet from Forever Knight on Kung Fu the other week.

tara@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 03:25:22 GMT
From: jblum@eng.umd.edu (Jonathan Blum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander: fall season episodes *SPOILERS*

>>Argh.  Tessa was good.  I hope they bring in some "softer" influences
>>with Tessa gone.  Not that Tessa was particularly soft, but all the other
>>charatcers in the show have quite a bit of an edge.

I just hope his "getting more involved in human needs" doesn't mean he's
going to get involved with the female guest star of the week.  Duncan
suffering from Rikeritis would be very scary.

I thought it was incredibly courageous to give the studly male hero of an
action series a stable, committed relationship, and I'm really sorry that
Alexandra Vandernoot's departure has pulled the plug on that thread.

I'm just worried about the complete lack of female influence on Duncan now.
Get so many guys in one place and there's an automatic instinct for
mindless action.  :-)

Hmm... in all the mentions of the new cast (which also includes Jim Byrnes
- - Lifeguard from "Wiseguy", as the Watcher), I haven't heard any mention of
everyone's favorite anchorbimbo Randi.  Anyone know definitely whether
she's in or out?...

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 15:53:06 GMT
From: ddoug@dl5000.bc.edu (Debbie Douglass)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HIGHLANDER SERIES

'Highlander: The Series' will be starting it's second season the week of
Sept. 27. The series is based on the 'Highlander' movies (especially the
first one) and stars Adrian Paul as Duncan Macleod, kinsman and fellow
Immortal of Connor Macleod from the movies.  Christopher Lambert reprised
his role as Connor Macloed in the first episode of the series. Accompanying
Duncan Macloed is Tessa Noel (played by Alexander Vandernoot) as his soul
mate and Richie Ryan (played by Stan Kirsch) as a young street-wise kid
that they have taken in. The time period of the series is set prior to the
final Gathering depicted in the first movie.

Debbie Douglass
Institute for Space Research
Boston College
Bedford, MA
ddoug@dl5000.bc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 16:35:59 GMT
From: ST1450@siucvmb.siu.edu (Steve Fellows)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forever Knight revived

According to sources who work with the show, Forever Knight will resume
shooting in January for a second season, the first episodes of which will
be broadcast in May of 1994. TriStar is syndicating the show directly to
CBS affiliates, for running in the 11:30 Saturday night slot.

There has been no word on whether Forever Knight would be available to
other stations if the CBS affiliate in a particular market turned it down,
or whether it would have to run in the late Saturday night slot.

You can help by contacting your CBS affiliates and expressing interest in
seeing this syndicated, second season. Please be sure they understand that
you are talking about the new, second season which will be available for
broadcast in May of 1994. Otherwise you will probably get a form response
that the show is being cancelled by CBS for the Letterman show.

It probably wouldn't hurt to indicate to TriStar that you would like to see
Forever Knight sold to another station in your area if you CBS affiliate
turns it down.  The address is:

TriStar Television
9336 West Washington Boulevard
Culver City, CA 90232

Steve Fellows (with thanks to Lisa McDavid for writing the text)

ST1450@SIUCVMB.SIU.EDU
ST1450@SIUCVMB.BITNET
MARVIN@DRYCAS.CLUB.CC.CMU.EDU
MARVIN@DRYCAS.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 17:23:35 GMT
From: MRM122@psuvm.psu.edu (Marshall Ryan Maresca)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fox's new Saturday show...

Well, I just watched Fox's new Mighty Morphing Power Rangers, and all I can
say is it is BAD.  It's so bad it is an insult to bad shows.  I predict a
quick demise for this one.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 21:35:17 GMT
From: habreu@trumpet.calpoly.edu (H. G. Abreu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fox's new Saturday show...

Marshall Ryan Maresca  <MRM122@psuvm.psu.edu> wrote:
>Well, I just watched Fox's new Mighty Morphing Power Rangers, and all I
>can say is it is BAD.  It's so bad it is an insult to bad shows.  I
>predict a quick demise for this one.

I'm not too surprised it's bad.  It is a THIRD GENERATION kids show.  It
was originally a Japanese adventure series, played straight.  Then someone
brought it over here and dubbed it into English.  It was kind of like Woody
Allen's "What's up, Tiger Lily?"  I believe it was called Dyna-Man or
Mega-Man, or something like that.  The characters were called Dyna-Pink,
Dyna-Blue, etc.  The lines were cheesy, but sharp as only a good cheddar
can be.  It was a great send-up of the whole genre, especially with the
wonderfully bad production values: lots of primary colors and plenty of
really funny monsters.

I don't know where or when they aired in the U.S. (probably on cable,
though).  A friend of mine had taped them from somewhere. I've only seen
the commercials, but it looks like the new show uses the effects shots with
new footage (of NON ASIAN teen-dream types, no doubt.)  Fox should have
taken the original overdub concept and ran with it.  It might have become
serious competition for MST3K. Who knows? (:

If anyone's got more info on this, *please* post it. 

------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 22:27:50 GMT
From: jogle@mr-hyde.aoc.nrao.edu (Jim Ogle (Ks. Jim))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fox's new Saturday show...

habreu@trumpet.calpoly.edu (H. G. Abreu) writes:
>Marshall Ryan Maresca  <MRM122@psuvm.psu.edu> wrote:
>>Well, I just watched Fox's new Mighty Morphing Power Rangers, and all I
>>can say is it is BAD.  It's so bad it is an insult to bad shows.  I
>>predict a quick demise for this one.
>
>I'm not too surprised it's bad.  It is a THIRD GENERATION kids show.  It
>was originally a Japanese adventure series, played straight.  Then someone
>brought it over here and dubbed it into English.  It was kind of like
>Woody Allen's "What's up, Tiger Lily?"  I believe it was called Dyna-Man
>or Mega-Man, or something like that.  The characters were called
>Dyna-Pink, Dyna-Blue, &c.  The lines were cheesy, but sharp as only a good
>cheddar can be.  It was a great send-up of the whole genre, especially
>with the wonderfully bad production values: lots of primary colors and
>plenty of really funny monsters.

Despite the similarity of the costumes, Power Rangers is not Dynaman
redone; the original Japanese program (whose name I forget) was a
descendant of Dynaman but not the same program.

>I don't know where or when they aired in the U.S. (probably on cable,
>though).  A friend of mine had taped them from somewhere. I've only seen

I think Night Flight used to show Dynaman?

>the commercials, but it looks like the new show uses the effects shots
>with new footage (of NON ASIAN teen-dream types, no doubt.)  Fox should
>have taken the original overdub concept and ran with it.  It might have
>become serious competition for MST3K. Who knows? (:

Yes, FOX did reshoot all of the non-costumed scenes of Our Heroes with new
actors in English.  The scenes with the villains were just dubbed over
though.

jogle@aoc.nrao.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 22:11:14 GMT
From: clayson@xenomorph.eng.sun.com (Mathew Clayson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anyone else see Brisco County Jr.?

I saw the last hour on Friday, and I loved it. Then they re aired it on
Sunday and I was able to record the whole show.  This is like a cross
between Indiana Jones and Buckaroo Banzai, set in the "Wild, wild west",
with a twist of "Support your local gunfighter/sherrif" thrown in. Bruce
Cambell makes a great unlikely hero. And before I get flamed on this, yes
there is a science fiction element in the show.

Mathew Clayson
mathew.clayson@Eng.sun.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 18:03:21 GMT
From: ccartwri@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Catherine A Cartwright)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brisco County, more or less

I also loved it.  It reminded me alot of The Wild, Wild West (with Robert
Conrad - to REALLY show my age).  I have a question, though...

Are Bruce Campbell (who played Brisco) and William (Bill) Campbell, (Who
played The Rocketteer, and the Outragous Okona in a TNG episode; and who
ALSO has a new show this fall) related?  They look like they might be.

And you know what a rare name Campbell is. :')

Catherine Cartwright

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 15:39:59 GMT
From: frank@fnbc.com (Frank Mitchell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brisco County, more or less

ccartwri@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Catherine A Cartwright) writes:
> I also loved it.  It reminded me alot of The Wild, Wild West (with Robert
> Conrad - to REALLY show my age).

Hrm.  I thought it compared most unfavorably with W,WW.  It had neither the
deadpan humor and casual anachronism of W,WW, nor (to me) the gonzo nonstop
action we've seen Campbell do in Raimi's _Evil Dead_ films.  And the
dialogue mas mediocre at best (unlike W,WW), and sometimes it positively
stank.  I only made it through the first hour before I got bored, and not
even John Astin's appearance could persuade me to stay.

Compare it to W,WW, or _Evil Roy Slade_, or even _Blazing Saddles_, and
"Brisco County, Jr." seems like just another TV concept that doesn't fly.

Frank Mitchell
frank@fnbc.com
frank@gagme.chi.il.us

------------------------------
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Date: 31 Aug 93 02:00:31 GMT
From: MAPURVIS@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Star Trek TNG

I saw Brent Spiner a few weeks back.  He all but said that that the next
generation cast is going to be signing contracts soon for a movie. He said
that there was not going to be another season with this cast.
Cinefantastique's STAR TREK in review issue said that the TNG gang was
throwing around ideas for a new crew, an academy series, or (maybe
jokingly) a Klingon soap opera. DS9 is a big hit and will go on forever -
the cast had to sign 7 year contracts so they couldn't ask for more money.
The TNG cast's contracts ran out and they will want lots to continue their
roles, so they're moving to a feature film, which will include all of or
elements of the original casts according to Rick Berman in the most recent
issue of Star Trek The Official Fanclub Magazine.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 13:10:00 GMT
From: LANGSTOJ@eglin.af.mil
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Star Trek series...

This past weekend, my local comic/gaming/whatever store had its grand
reopening.  As one of the guests, they had Robert Westerman who is a script
editor/writor for TNG and DS9.  I asked him to clarify anything on a new
series.  He told me, yes, Paramount is thinking about a new series, and
yes, there are a lot of ideas being tossed around.  The Wesley concept is
not one of them (yeah!).  The predominant concept that seems to be the
favorite is a show taking place on the Klingon home planet and dealing with
the Klingons.  Of course, it's very early in the game and this will
probably change, but that's what's going on now.

Jeff Langston

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 15:45:15 GMT
From: EEE90053@ibm3090.bham.ac.uk (Chris Jerram)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Star Trek series...

I'd heard that it was annother Starship based series on board the USS
Excelsior or Excalibur in the same time zone as DS9 and TNG.  I'd also
heard that they were considering a list of English women for the part of
the captain.  This was in the RDS TV Zone and Starburst.

Christopher Jerram
EEE90053@IBM3090.BHAM.AC.UK

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 22:18:40 GMT
From: omaha@hardy.u.washington.edu (Omaha Sternberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fox's X-Files....looks cool!

   X-FILES reminds me of a role-playing game called, umm, well it dealt
with a bureau of the government called Bureau 13, not sure whether that was
the name of the game as well. Anyway, the idea was that this bureau dealt
exclusively with things of the supernatural, whether they were about aliens
from outerspace or vampires knocking people off in Manhatten. And they even
had their work published, the government was sure to make sure of the that.
Every time you pick up the Sun, or Weekly, or other Enquirer style
newspapers, half of what you read actually happened. This way the
government could never be accused of witholding the truth. Anyway, X-FILES
sounds somewhat similar.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 19:56:56 GMT
From: gxb2910@hertz.njit.edu (Greg D Belmonte)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fox's X-Files: like Project: Blue Book?

Is this series going to be similar to Project: Blue Book (circa 1975)?  In
that series, the government attempts to investigate UFO sightings without
admitting that the sightings are true.  I can't remember many of the
details (talking twenty years ago after all!), but in a way it was similar
to the Six Million Dollar Man series, which was running at the same time.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 02:04:57 GMT
From: fils@iastate.edu (Douglas R Fils)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files, some thoughts with no spoilers

   Well, I just thought I would start the ball rolling on the new Fox
program the X-files.  I will drop just a few of my comments here and sit
back and enjoy this thread.

1) I was more impressed with the directing/acting/filming than I thought I
   would be.  Not world class stop the presses stuff, but still very nice.

2) I hope the female lead character continues to be the skeptic throughout
   the show, I would hate to see her start to believe everything as well,
   kind of nice to have her play skeptic in this show.

3) The true test (IMHO) is how well the writing holds up after they have
   gone through the standard paranormal story line up.  You got abductions,
   military cover-up (next the Air Force has a Flying saucer...they ought
   to send it out to see where Mars observer went...hope that wasn't a
   spoiler) animal mutilations and perhaps MJ12.  After these...the writers
   have to start writing.  That will be the true test.

Over all thoughts?  If my car wasn't down for the count I would have been
at the bar shooting pool, all in all, slightly above average escapist TV
viewing.  (That is, it was fun)

Doug

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 02:52:59 GMT
From: geurink@sneezy.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files, some thoughts with no spoilers

Well, if anyone cares, SPOILERS.

Douglas R Fils <fils@iastate.edu> wrote:

>Well, I just thought I would start the ball rolling on the new Fox program
>the X-files.  I will drop just a few of my comments here and sit back and
>enjoy this thread.

>1) I was more impressed with the directing/acting/filming than I thought I
>   would be.  Not world class stop the presses stuff, but still very nice.

Yeah, no doubt.  Everything just seemed to click with this show - the
choice of leads was excellent.  I found myself liking the 'believer' right
off the bat.  The 'skeptic' took longer, which I consider a good thing.  I
was afraid I'd just like this show, no questions asked (like I was prepared
to do with the Chevy Chase show.  Thank GOD I saw the error of my ways.).

>2) I hope the female lead character continues to be the skeptic throughout
>   the show, I would hate to see her start to believe everything as well,
>   kind of nice to have her play skeptic in this show.

Well, the X-Files would be a little silly if she doesn't start to believe
in the unknown.  After all, she dissected a non-human corpse, found alien
technology (maybe :), lost nine minutes of time, and was present at a UFO
landing.

All this in the first episode.

>3) The true test (IMHO) is how well the writing holds up after they have
>   gone through the standard paranormal story line up.  You got
>   abductions, military cover-up (next the Air Force has a Flying
>   saucer...they ought to send it out to see where Mars observer
>   went...hope that wasn't a spoiler) animal mutilations and perhaps MJ12.
>   After these...the writers have to start writing.  That will be the true
>   test.

I agree.  However, with a series like this, the writers just have
unbelieveable amounts of source material to work with.  Can you say "Weekly
World News"?  Sure, they'd have to ham it down, but the material is THERE
for the taking.  :)

>Over all thoughts?  If my car wasn't down for the count I would have been
>at the bar shooting pool, all in all, slightly above average escapist TV
>viewing.  (That is, it was fun)

I don't know... I'm just loving Brisco County Jr. (I, the proud founder of
the local Bruce Campbell appreciation society), but this pretty much blew
that out of the water.  Where Brisco is fun, the X-Files is mesmerizing.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 13:46:37 GMT
From: mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Michael L. Jacobs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files, some thoughts with no spoilers

   I was VERY impressed with this...I recorded it and watched it after I
got home from work.  Most of the lights were pretty low and I was actually
spooked by network tv for the first time in AGES.

   If they can keep this up X-files could become a big favorite of mine.  I
can't help thinking "This is what War of the Worlds should have been like"
not only is it well acted and directed, but the scientists actually act
like scientists and not buffoons.

Michael L. Jacobs
mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 23:16:30 GMT
From: billones@access.digex.net (Jeremy Billones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What's wrong with The X-Files

Having seen the premiere of Fox's "The X-Files," I think the series is
going to take an entirely "wrong" tack.  Now I don't know if the premise is
even salvageable, and it's bad form to hack at something without proposing
a solution, but here goes.

I have no a priori objection to a fictional show assuming the existence of
alien life on Earth, and a government conspiracy to cover up same.  But the
writers have two choices to make, and I'm not sure they've even made it.

1) They know what's going on.  In other words, they know who these aliens
are, they know why they're doing this stuff, and they know just what these
aliens can and can't do.  In short, they've figured out the rules of the
game.  I don't think they really do.  If they did, then we in the audience
would eventually be able to deduce what's going on... see the signs of what
is a genuine event and what's a hoax.  And there might eventually be some
kind of resolution.  but instead we have , I think,

2) They don't know what's going on.  In any given week, the aliens could do
anything.  No rhyme or reason, no predictive capabilities... no obligation
on the writer's part to play fair with the audience.

Of course, they can claim, "Hey, these are based on real life.  Real life
doesn't have easy answers."  Of course, that's just claiming intellectual
bankruptcy, and I hope we can disregard that possibility.

Now in my not-so-humble opinion, if The X-Files continue on their "alien of
the week" path [How can you have a path with one data point?  Down in
front!], the show won't make it past Christmas.

BTW, what's the over-under on the first episode that turns out to be a
hoax?

Jeremy Billones
billones@digex.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 16:30:07 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files, some thoughts with no spoilers

It's being produced by Twentieth Television in association with Ten
Thirteen Productions.  Executive Producer is Chris Carter (who wrote the
pilot and the first episode which airs Friday, Sept. 17th.  Co-Exec.
Producers: Robert Goodwin, James Wong and Glen Morgan.  (Morgan and Wong
have written episode number 2 and Episode #5 "Shadows" which is excellent.)

I'm glad most of you liked it.  I'm sure those who didn't will make their
views known shortly.

Aliskye MacKyven Raizel
aliskye@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 19:53:12 GMT
From: xoanon@unm.edu (timothy k istian soholt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files, some thoughts with no spoilers

I wasn't expecting to like this one at all; I was very pleasantly
surprised.

The acting and directing were excellent (IMHO, of course), and the plotting
was, for the most part, very good. The only thing that bugged me was the
dots on [CHARACTER NAME DELETED FOR SPOILER PROTECTION] disappearing at the
end. I was very impressed by Agent Mulder, and I found myself thinking on
several occasions, "How many real paranormal investigators have as much
sense as this guy?"

Someone mentioned that they hope the two agents don't get into a romantic
relationship. Personally, I expect that they will and don't see that it
will cause any problems. Just differing opinions, I guess.

The one major problem I see with this show is that the dialogue is _very_
choppy. Sometimes it was very good, very realistic, and sometimes it was
truly awful. If they work that problem out, this could be a great show.

By the way, I consider myself an open-minded skeptic on the subject of
alien abductions, Air Force UFOs, and the like.  Just thought you might
like to know.

Tim Soholt
xoanon@carina.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 19:10:46 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What's wrong with The X-Files

billones@access.digex.net (Jeremy Billones) writes:
>Now in my not-so-humble opinion, if The X-Files continue on their "alien
>of the week" path [How can you have a path with one data point?  Down in
>front!], the show won't make it past Christmas.

I had similar concerns when I first read the pilot.  Fortunately, they
won't be doing all UFO-type stories.  There's a lot of other types of
stories that will be done during the season.  (The current order is for 12
plus the pilot.  Hopefully, it will do well enough for the back nine to be
picked up for a full season.)

Aliskye MacKyven Raizel
aliskye@netcom.com     

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 03:46:58 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files, some thoughts with no spoilers

fils@iastate.edu (Douglas R Fils) writes:
> Well, I just thought I would start the ball rolling on the new Fox
> program the X-files.  I will drop just a few of my comments here and sit
> back and enjoy this thread.
> 
> 1) I was more impressed with the directing/acting/filming than I thought
>    I would be.  Not world class stop the presses stuff, but still very
>    nice.

So was I, It seemed slightly rushed IMHO,but all in all it was very good. I
like when they type in the locations for a new scene, it gives it that
pseudo-official atmosphere.

> 2) I hope the female lead character continues to be the skeptic
>    throughout the show, I would hate to see her start to believe
>    everything as well, kinda nice to have her play skeptic in this show.

I do to a certain extent, she can't be a skeptic for the next nth number of
episodes. I think open minded skepticism would be good. There might be some
paranormal red herrings that turn out to be explained by natural causes.
She might be good in this sense to keep Agent Mulder in check.

>3) The true test (IMHO) is how well the writing holds up after they have
>   gone through the standard paranormal story line up.  You got
>   abductions, military cover-up (next the Air Force has a Flying
>   saucer...they ought to send it out to see where Mars observer
>   went...hope that wasn't a spoiler) animal mutilations and perhaps MJ12.
>   After these...the writers have to start writing.  That will be the true
>   test.

I like how they're doing it now. "based on supposed real life accounts"
Real life is always stranger (and more original) than fiction. You got
reams of story ideas when writing about the paranormal. Throw in some
government conspiracies, satanic cults, and Cthulhu , you got ideas to last
for a 100 episodes.

> Over all thoughts?  If my car wasn't down for the count I would have been
> at the bar shooting pool, all in all, slightly above average escapist TV
> viewing.  (That is, it was fun)

Actually, I was waiting for it to come on. I was teased by the trailers.
After watching (gag) Sea Quest (barf) X-files is the only fresh new SF
series I'll really enjoy watching.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 21:20:43 GMT
From: cassiel@cassiel.demon.co.uk (Nick Rothwell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

Pardon me. I've just joined this group. However, given some of the current
threads, I feel I should point something out. Those folks who dislike
Space:1999 (or who sing its praises for that matter) should realise that
there are, in effect, two distinct series which share the same name and two
of the same cast. The first series of Space:1999 (24 episodes) was a Gerry
and Sylvia Anderson production, with Barry Gray's music. After that it was
bought out by Fred Freiburger, who replaced all of the cast except Landau
and Bain, replaced all the sets, the title sequence and music, and all but
a couple of the scriptwriters (one of whom described the changeover as "The
Hiatus"). And there's a world of difference between them. Series One was a
lovely piece of work, with (for the most part) imaginative settings and
intelligent stories, which were generally well directed and beautifully
shot. Series Two was, well, crap. Gone was the atmospheric, moody feel of
the series, the "lost somewhere in space" thing, replaced by a shallow
space-jockey adventure series.

...IMHO...

If it has Barry Morse, a large Main Mission set, and regulars like Paul
Morrow, Sandra Benes and David Kano, it's Series One. If it has that awful
Catherine von Schell (as "Maya"), Tony Anholt, and everyone wearing jackets
covered in badges, it's Series Two.

Most of Series One is now out on commercial video, and I've found 16
episodes so far. Series Two is out as well, but I have no intention of
watching a single volume. What Freiburger did was criminal.

On a slightly different tack: UFO is just (1993) out on commercial video as
well. That was an interesting piece of work as well...

Nick Rothwell
CASSIEL Contemporary Music/Dance
cassiel@cassiel.demon.co.uk
cassiel@cix.compulink.co.uk

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 16:57:19 GMT
From: ConnollyS/PL@hermes.bc.edu (ConnollyS/PL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

cassiel@cassiel.demon.co.uk (Nick Rothwell) wrote:
> The first series of Space:1999 (24 episodes) was a Gerry and Sylvia
> Anderson production, with Barry Gray's music. After that it was bought
> out by Fred Freiburger, who replaced all of the cast except Landau and
> Bain, replaced all the sets, the title sequence and music, and all but a
> couple of the scriptwriters (one of whom described the changeover as "The
> Hiatus"). And there's a world of difference between them.

I agree with your post pretty much, but I was under the impression that
some of the actors besides Landau and Bain stayed on. I _know_ I've seen
Alan, the Chief Eagle pilot (sorry, don't know the actor) in both series',
as well as that woman with the accent and the short dark hair (sorry,
again).

BTW, why did the change ever take place? Was the original setup not
attracting viewers, so they had to make an action-adventure version? I can
enjoy them both, but the first series is definitely far higher quality
stuff. It was truly good SF on tv!

Sean M. Connolly
Department of Philosophy
Boston College
ConnollyS/PL@hermes.bc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 19:06:38 GMT
From: GGPERRY@nuacvm.acns.nwu.edu (ggreg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

I can't agree more about 1999.  The first season was a great, dark/moody,
existential piece of brilliance.  The effects were outstanding, and still
stand up to this very day. In fact, some of them are better than today's
sfx stuff!  The design was excellent, as usual with Gerry Anderson shows.
Although I would have dropped the bell bottoms!  That first season really
gave me a feel of the size and distance of outer space, something I have
only experienced in 2001 and the first ALIEN film.  The sense of scale was
very well done.  Unlike another current show(s) I won't name.  And even
though there were scientific inaccuracies, in this particular show they
didn't bother me, unlike some other current show(s) which try to stress it
constantly and then conveniently disregard it when they feel like it.  The
idea of the traveling moon has a certain Jules Verne feel to it I really
enjoy.  And it's unique too in that while the stories weren't always
brilliant, the whole mood/feel/design/music/sfx still made most of the
episodes work.  Which reminds me: excellent music!  First season only, of
course.

And the first season had none of the death curse of most SF TV, (especially
American series), kids, comic relief humour, pretentious blowing about how
great humanity is, always being victorious in the end, everybody sitting
around laughing in each episode's wrapup, thinly veiled, pathetic attempts
at addressing modern problems, etc.  instead, the show gave you a feel of
the wonder of space, as well as the loneliness/isolation and potential
dangers.  A lot of the episodes had very downbeat endings, which I found
refreshing also.  Something BLAKE'S 7 revived years later.  1999 had great
cinematography, also.  Imagine my disappointment when the second season
premiered.  None, none of the qualities which made this show so unique
survived into the second season.  It became completely Americanized.  It
may as well have been made in America.  What garbage.  There's only a
couple shows I can even tolerate.  By the way, I don't remmber if someone
already mentioned it or not, but the entire series except the two part
BRINGERS OF WONDER from year 2 is available on laser disc.  Two episodes
per disc.  I highly recommend getting these.  The image is beautiful, and I
think that for me personally I'm seeing some of these shows completely
intact for the first time, some 18 years later!  I'm seeing parts I don't
remember at all, no doubt edited out to make room for those Ginzu knife
commercials.  (You know, the ones that go "it slices, it dices.")  Anyhow,
a great series.  Well, the first year at least.  Go buy the laser discs,
you'll be glad you did.  The picture is so clear/sharp and the color so
brilliant that it's almost like looking at a viewmaster!

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 23:11:55 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

You folks are certainly entitled to your Humble Opinions, but personally I
was sadly unimpressed by either version of SPACE: 1999, though I *wanted*
very badly to like it when it first came out.  The basic premise of the
moon careening unguided through interstellar space and passing near one
planet after another was science-fictionally ludicrous.  The plots seemed
to consist mostly of a series of rather pointless encounters with
"mysterious unknown forces". And as for the acting, well, one of my few
vivid memories of the show is watching an episode with a group of fellow
college students; at one point Koenig came out with a line something like,
"We've got to save Helena or she'll be turned into an ice statue forever!"
and someone (it may have been me) yelled "How would you tell the
difference?"  Barry Morse (Dr. Bergman) was the only really decent
actor/character, but of course he was dropped for the second season.

I agree that the changes made by Fred Freiberger for the second season
didn't improve matters any (I finally stopped watching sometime during the
second season) but I can't agree that Freiberger ruined something
wonderful.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 05:12:47 GMT
From: wombat@eng.umd.edu (Jose Gonzalez)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

Having just gotten the Sci-Fi channel this week on my cable system, I've
never seen Space: 1999.  I plan on watching this Saturday.  Anyone know
what season is being shown right now?  (Just how many seasons and episodes
were there, anyway?)

Is it terribly important to watch them in the order they were aired? 

Thanks.

Jose Gonzalez 

------------------------------

Date: 4 Sep 93 02:41:52 GMT
From: Rannou@info.polymtl.ca (Patrick Rannou)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

wombat@eng.umd.edu (Jose Gonzalez) writes:
>Having just gotten the Sci-Fi channel this week on my cable system, I've
>never seen Space: 1999.  I plan on watching this Saturday.  Anyone know
>what season is being shown right now?  (Just how many seasons and episodes
>were there, anyway?)
>
>Is it terribly important to watch them in the order they were aired? 

Not at all. Except for a FEW very specific episodes, of course, which
ideally should be viewed in chronologic order. Still, this is not the same
as "the order they where aired".

i.e. suppose you watch Star Trek TNG. Of course it's better to watch the
Borgs episodes in order, the Klingons episodes in order, etc. but, apart
from that, most episodes can be seen independently from one another, and
those that MUST be seen in a specific order can be seen independently
"thread by thread". i.e. the Borg thread is pretty much independent from
the Klinogon thread, etc...

Of course the purist might disagree, but for Space 1999 it's pretty much
the same thing: unless you've GOT a two-parter, or KNOW that an episode
must go "sometime after" another episode, I wouldn't care about the order.

Have you noticed that most TV "crap" shows, SF or not, are built so that
they can be seen in disorder? This does not mean that ALL the other TV
shows aren't crap, only that if you compare the list of TV shows that can
be seen in disorder (the main part) from those that MUST be seen in order
(the rest), you will find, percentage wise, much more crap in the first
group of TV shows.

Comments?

Patrick Rannou
Rannou@info.polymtl.ca

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 01:28:22 GMT
From: zieglemc@ucunix.san.uc.edu (Ziggy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

ConnollyS/PL@hermes.bc.edu (ConnollyS/PL) writes:
>BTW, why did the change ever take place? Was the original setup not
>attracting viewers, so they had to make an action-adventure version? 

The changes took place due to the (I believe) ITC wanting to Americanize
the series. Their major market was the US which wanted the show
Americanized, so with Sylvia Anderson gone they brought in Freddie
Freidberger to work on the show. Freidberger Americanized the show and you
see what happens. I have to say the second season did delve into the
characters a little more, but the first season had the better stories. I
could also have done without Maya but oh well, I never watch for the
stories anyway, just the effects. Space is good but UFO is better. The
above is from my recollection of The Making of Space:1999 by Tim Heald.
It's pretty good if you can find it, it gives insight on Anderson and the
show.  I also remember reading an interview with Landau saying he wished
the show stayed like the first season as it was just finding an audience.
 
Mark Ziegler
zieglemc@ucunix.san.uc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 11:15:57 GMT
From: d_pilato@vssi.trw.com (Dean C. Pilato)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

   I still remember the premier episode of 1999. I remember heated
discussions about it with my friends and teachers in high school (YIPES).
My biggest complaints about the show were, and are:

   1) Believability. There was one scene in the first episode (I think)
      where a spacesuited astronaut swings his helmet into a lunar picture
      window. It begins to fracture, and, after everyone hurriedly evacs,
      blows out. Is it reasonable that they would install *any* kind of
      window in a moonbase the *could* be shattered so easily?

   2) Scientific accuracy. Do you have *any* idea what sort of inertia the
      moon possesses? What kind of acceleration would it take to move a
      hunk of rock 2,160 miles in diameter out of orbit? *If* it could be
      done in the manner shown in the series, the following would be the
      likely outcome...

      a) Scratch one moonbase
      b) The moon would be shattered, or at least partially shattered, to
         re-coalesce due to gravitational attraction. 
      c) Civilization as we know it would be destroyed, or close to it.
         What percentage of the major cities on earth lie on the oceans?
         What kind of tides would we expect?

FLAME OFF

   On the other hand, I watched it, I liked it, and I just might grab a
video of it some night over a bottle of brandy. For it's time, 1999 did
alright.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 14:01:37 GMT
From: etllnfr@magrathea.ericsson.se (Lyndon Fletcher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

d_pilato@vssi.trw.com (Dean C. Pilato) writes:
> 1) Believability. There was one scene in the first episode (I think)
>    where a spacesuited astronaut swings his helmet into a lunar picture
>    window. It begins to fracture, and, after everyone hurriedly evacs,
>    blows out. Is it reasonable that they would install *any* kind of
>    window in a moonbase the *could* be shattered so easily?

This room was in some kind of outstation near the Nuclear dumpsite. I
suspect that it was quite tough enough for a temporary building. This WAS
the lunar equivalent of a workman's hut.

> 2) Scientific accuracy. Do you have *any* idea what sort of inertia the
>    moon possesses? What kind of acceleration would it take to move a hunk
>    of rock 2,160 miles in diameter out of orbit? *If* it could be done in
>    the manner shown in the series, the following would be the likely
>    outcome...

As opposed to StarTrek where the Q entity moves moons around for fun with
no side effects??? Or don't scientific inaccuracies count if they are in
Trek.

S1999 used the moon going out of orbit as the mechanism to setup the space
travel in the series. Ok so moons being blasted out of orbit seems a little
unbelievable but Warp and Hyperdrives arn't scientifically realistic
either.  Do you refuse to watch Trek because the Warp drive is imposible??
No you suspend disbelief and watch the rest of the show. Cut 1999 a break
here!!!

>      a) Scratch one moonbase

It was very close...

>      b) The moon would be shattered, or at least partially shattered, to
>         re-coalesce due to gravitational attraction.

As stated later in the series the Moon suffered such major tachtonic shock
that any LARGE explosion or gravitational stress could fracture it...

>      c) Civilization as we know it would be destroyed, or close to it.
>         What percentage of the major cities on earth lie on the oceans?
>         What kind of tides would we expect?

In both Breakway and later in series 2 it was stated that the Tidal waves
and weather disruption virtually destroyed Earth's civilisation which was
one of the reasons why rescue from Earth was impossible.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 19:04:51 GMT
From: GGPERRY@nuacvm.acns.nwu.edu (ggreg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

I agree here about use of dramatic license for the moon going out of orbit.
Besides, it was great to not be in some indestructible super starship
again.  I love the Jules Vernes/H.G. Wells kind of idea of the traveling
moon, especially when they don't know where they're going!  I'm so sick of
the explored known universe ("Captain's log, after stopping by Star Base 9;
after delivering the fungi ambassador to upchuck 3."etc.) concept.  I think
the show can stand on its own at the very least as a sfx spectacular, and
if you can't enjoy that because of the scientific inaccuracies, well...
And on another level, it can be enjoyed on a dark, existential level as a
view of an indifferent and hostile universe, where things usually don't
have happy endings.  In fact, this was a big part of the reason I like it.
And you know, for a show with such a big budget, STNG really doesn't have
that many sfx.  Anyone ever notice this?  They spend most of their time
standing or sitting around having long, boring conversations.  And
occasionally they'll throw in a Klingon ship or something shooting its
phasers.  Yippee.  At least 1999's effects were often and exciting to look
at.  And, come to think of it, back to the issue of scientific accuracies,
doesn't STNG have a scientific consultant?  And they break rules all the
time!  Somehow I think that is a much greater crime than 1999's, where
there was no advisor in the first place.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 21:46:22 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

etllnfr@magrathea.ericsson.se (Lyndon Fletcher) writes:
>d_pilato@vssi.trw.com (Dean C. Pilato) writes:
>>2) Scientific accuracy. 
>
>As opposed to StarTrek where the Q entity moves moons around for fun with
>no side effects??? Or don't scientific inaccuracies count if they are in
>Trek.

Trek has enough problems, but there are both qualitative and quantitative
difference here.

We don't know anything about "Q entities" except what Roddenberry has seen
fit to tell us.  Obviously, to do what Q does, they have access to energies
on a cosmic scale, and very fine control.

In Space: 1999, nuclear waste (which we do know quite a bit about)
explodes, blasting the moon out of its orbit, from whence it comes to
ping-pong about the galaxy, visiting a new star system each week.

We know a lot about nuclear processes, and the amount of energy available
from them.  There isn't enough.  Not by a *lot* of orders of magnitude.  We
know a lot about materials strengths.  If there were an energy release of
that magnitude, the moon would not be structurally weakened.  It would not
be fractured.  It would not be blown into very, very small bits.  It would
be vaporized, and the vapor ionized into a plasma.

OK, the moon is ping-ponging around the galaxy fast enough to visit a new
star system every week.  Let's give the perpetrators of the show enough
credit to assume they know relativity, and the moon is going very close to
the speed of light.  It nevertheless stays in each star system long enough
(moon frame of reference) to have this week's adventure, and their little
shuttle thingies have enough delta-V to make several trips to and fro from
the moon to the local site of this week's adventure.

Does something begin to seem very wrong here?

Yes, Q entities are preposterous.  Warp drives are almost as preposterous.
However, there's at least some measure of consistency once you've accepted
the preposterous premise.  (Q I won't defend, he's completely ludicrous.
Warp drives, however, are really sort of one of the common assumptions of
most SF.  An interstellar civilization becomes very messy if you're limited
to sublight.)

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 14 Sep 93 09:51:20 GMT
From: ROZOWSKY@physci.uct.ac.za
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Baliol

I read a book called Magefire by Alexander Baliol earlier this year. It is
suppossedly the first book of a trilogy. It was quite good and am
interested to know if the other books have been published yet?

Joel
rozowsky@physci.uct.ac.za

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 01:16:24 GMT
From: nicholsl@lp.musc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brooks, Shannara, Magic Kingdom, etc.

I hardly ever reply, but this deserves one.

IMHO, the Shannara set got better and better as it went along, and the end
of the Heritage foursome was quite artistic.  And it actually made sense.
More than I can say for some other authors I have read...

And as far as the Magic Kingdom trio are concerned, I enjoyed them, maybe
not as much as the Shannara seven, but they are still worth reading at
least once if not twice.  And I would get a next one if he decides to
continue it.

Flame if you will.  I'll get a fireproof cover.

Rose

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 01:44:58 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brooks, Shannara, Magic Kingdom, etc.

nicholsl@LP.MUSC.EDU writes:
>I hardly ever reply, but this deserves one.
>
>IMHO, the Shannara set got better and better as it went along, and the end
>of the Heritage foursome was quite artistic.  And it actually made sense.
>More than I can say for some other authors I have read...

   I don't agree about just getting better and better as it went along, but
my overall sentiments are the same.

   Brooks' FIRST effort, the Sword of Shannara, did indeed take a LOT from
Lord of the Rings. But even it managed to pull some changes into the basic
plotline, and Brooks had a reasonable command of the prose style needed for
this kind of epic. (It was interesting, to me, to see that he was AWARE of
the need to shift your style to fit the genre; had he used the same kinds
of writing approaches in the Landover books as he did in the Shannara
books, the Landover series would have fallen flatter than tortilla chips.
Instead he shifted style JUST enough, and produced some amusing and
interesting material.)

   After sitting back and, presumably, thinking about the universe he'd
postulated in the first book, Brooks came back to the Shannara universe
with _Elfstones_.
   Those who like the Shannara sequence at all often say that _The
Elfstones of Shannara_ is the best of them. I am not sure I'd entirely
agree, but I can't argue too strenuously against that choice. It was a vast
improvement over the original, which took too much from LotR to get credit
for many ideas and suffered many of the flaws of an author's first novel.
   _The Wishsong of Shannara_ is, perhaps, my favorite of the series.
Maybe it's because of the Wishsong concept itself, the fact that Brooks was
carrying through with the concept he'd laid the foundation for: that the
use of powerful magic almost ALWAYS carries a price, sometimes a HEAVY
price, and not always a predictable one. There were also some images which,
for me in any case, were quite strong.
   Then, after another hiatus, Brooks returned to the world he painted.
Once more, he seemed to have devoted some time to determining what kind of
world he'd devised and to the basic requirements of both his questing
characters and his world as a whole. Of the four later books, I would say
that I found _The Druid of Shannara_ to be the best, though I liked all of
them.

   I've previously posted my comments RE SoS being a true ripoff of Tolkien
(I don't believe so, in short), so I won't repeat them here.  A quick
rating of all books in the series, with a 10 being the best in the series
and a 1 being an intolerable book, period:

   _The Sword of Shannara_: 6.5
   _The Elfstones of Shannara_: 9.5
   _The Wishsong of Shannara_: 10
   _The Scions of Shannara_: 8
   _The Druid of Shannara_: 9
   _The Elf-Queen of Shannara_: 8
   _The Talismans of Shannara_: 8.5

   How do I rate all of them compared to other fantasy? Well, I would say
that most of them aren't quite as good as, say, Lord of the Rings or
Donaldson's Mordant's Need, but they're respectable. 8 on a scale of 1-10.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 19:38:39 GMT
From: e92_oli@e.kth.se
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Rama Revealed at LoC

Just found this at Library of Congress (telnet 192.65.218.43):

Type of Material: Book
LC Call Number:   PR6005.L36 R37 1994
Author:           Clarke, Arthur Charles, 1917-
Title:            Rama revealed / by Arthur C. Clarke and Gentry Lee
Publication Info: New York : Bantam Books, 1994.
Phys. Descrip.:   p. cm.
Subjects:         Science fiction
Other Names:      Lee, Gentry.

Make whatever conclusions you like about it.

Olof Lindqvist
e92_oli@e.kth.se

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 13:54:46 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, September (long)

CONSISTENCY IN NAMING IS THE SIGN OF A SMALL MIND
The DEL REY BOOKS Internet Newsletter

Number 8 (September 1993) 

WHAT'S NEW IN THE STORES

THE FAR KINGDOMS by Allan Cole and Chris Bunch.  Hardcover.

Fantasy the old-fashioned way - no punk elves, smart-mouthed fairies, or
saccharine unicorns.  Just a young man, a mysterious amulet, some
intriguing rumors about a far-off land beyond imagination, and a Quest.
Norman Spinrad said this about it: "THE FAR KINGDOMS is that rarity, an
intelligent fantasy novel written by adults for adults."  Harry Harrison
committed to paper his opinion that THE FAR KINGDOMS is "sword, sorcery and
butchery - fantasy at its best."  And _Science Fiction Chronicle_ and
_Locus_ like it, too.  We never thought the authors of the military-sf
_Sten_ series would come up with something like this but, they surprised
the hell out of us.  And we're glad they did.

THE STRICKEN FIELD by Dave Ducan.  Hardcover.

This is Part Three of Duncan's _A Handful of Men_ series, and things look
grimmer than ever.  Deposed Imperor Emashandar V, the dwarf warlock
Raspnex, and Rap of Krasnegar split up to scout the land of Pandemia for
unensorcelled sorcerers while Zinixo wreaks havoc on the Impire.
Meanwhile, Rap's Queen, Inos, and their twins continue to be in Big
Trouble.  Duncan's books are always a lot of fun, despite the delight he
takes in dragging all our favorite characters through the muck, slime,
blood, entrails, etc.

THE GUNS OF THE SOUTH by Harry Turtledove.  Paperback.

Turtledove's alternate history asks two good questions: who would have won
the Civil War if the South had had better weapons, specifically, the AK-47?
And what would have happened afterwards?  James MacPherson, a Civil War
historian, calls THE GUNS OF THE SOUTH "without question the most
fascinating Civil War novel I have ever read..._must_ reading for every
Civil War student."  The Chicago _Sun-Times_ says it's "an expert exercise
in speculative history," and Orson Scott Card calls Turtledove "a damn fine
storyteller" and says he "plays the game of alternate histories better than
anybody else, and THE GUNS OF THE SOUTH is Turtledove at his best."  Lest
this description begin to sound like a mere self-congratulatory quote-fest,
I will stop now.  But if you like well-thought-out alternate histories or
the Civil War, you'll probably like this book a lot.

THE EARTH SAVER by Catherine Wells.  Paperback.

The final volume of a trilogy begun in THE EARTH IS ALL THAT LASTS and
continued in CHILDREN OF THE EARTH, this is science-fiction adventure with
an ecological theme, exploring the responsibility that new technology
brings to its creators.  This novel also reunites the two Native American
lovers who were separated by a freak time warp in the first book.  THE
EARTH IS ALL THAT LASTS was a _Locus_ Recommended First Novel for 1991.  If
you like Native American themes, light-tech stories, and environmental
interest, you'll like THE EARTH SAVER.

MORNINGSTAR by David Gemmell.  Paperback.

Gemmell is very popular in England for his fantasies, historical and
otherwise.  MORNINGSTAR is a Celtic fantasy loosely based on the Robin Hood
legend, in which a heartless, self-centered thief does inadvertent good by
robbing foreign nobles, and for his trouble gets hailed as a legendary hero
and the new war leader of his country against some nasty maurading
invaders.  Oops!  Better stick to local nobles next time.

DEL REY DATA

September books:
THE FAR KINGDOMS by Allan Cole & Chris Bunch (F)
345-38055-X
Hardcover, 416 pp; cover art by Gnemo

THE OATHBOUND WIZARD by Christopher Stasheff (F)
Sequel to HER MAJESTY'S WIZARD; 345-38547-0
Paperback, 416 pp; cover art by Darrell K. Sweet

MUDDLE EARTH by John Brunner (SF)
345-37851-2
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by John Berkey

THE LOSERS by David Eddings (F/mainstream)
345-38520-9
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Don Maitz

 --> DEL REY DISCOVERY: THE RISING OF THE MOON by Flynn Connolly
(SF)
345-38289-7
Paperback, 400 pp; cover art by Bruce Jensen

October books:
THE STRICKEN FIELD by Dave Duncan (F)
Book Three of _A Handful of Men_; 345-37898-9
Hardcover, 352 pp; cover art by Jim Burns

UPLAND OUTLAWS by Dave Duncan (F)
Book Two of _A Handful of Men_; 345-38477-6
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by Jim Burns

THE GUNS OF THE SOUTH by Harry Turtledove (SF)
345-38468-7
Paperback, 576 pp; cover art by Tom Stimson

THE EARTH SAVER by Catherine Wells (SF)
Sequel to CHILDREN OF THE EARTH; 345-37464-9
Paperback, 416 pp; cover art by Bob Eggleton

MORNINGSTAR by David Gemmell (F)
345-37909-8
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Mick Posen

November books:
THE CHRONICLES OF PERN:  FIRST FALL by Anne McCaffrey (SF)
A Pern short-story collection; 345-36898-3
Hardcover, 304 pp; cover art by Keith Parkinson

WANDERER by Donald E. McQuinn (SF)
Sequel to WARRIOR; 345-37840-7
Trade paperback, 608 pp; cover art by Michael Herring

JACK THE BODILESS by Julian May (SF)
First book in _The Galactic Milieu_ trilogy; 345-36247-0
Paperback, 480 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison

SORCEROUS SEA by Carol Severance (F)
Third book in the _Island Warrior_ series; 345-37446-0
Paperback, 272 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison

THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY by Karen Ripley (SF)
First book in the _Slow World_ trilogy; 345-38120-3 
Paperback, 240 pp; cover art by Nicholas Jainschigg

CHIMERA by Mary Rosenblum (SF)
345-38528-4
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Peter Peebles

Special Announcement:  Last month's IMHO

For anyone who's wondering about the fate of the great slushpile manuscript
I was preparing to make an offer on last month, I bought it!  It will
probably be a July Del Rey Discovery - our 16th in the Discovery program.
It's called MISTWALKER, and it's by a new writer named Denise Lopes Heald.
She's written an adventure-filled, vivid story of frontier life and
frontier power struggles on a harsh jungle planet that hosts lots of
strange and dangerous lifeforms.  Bugs - big, hungry bugs.  Menacing,
unpredictable and intelligent tree-dwellers.  Swift, winged snakelike
things.  Aggressive, face-slurping flowers.  City-born government
administrators... Watch for a jungly cover with the Discovery banner next
year.

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jack Chalker

Jack Chalker is practically an institution in and of himself in the
sf/fantasy field.  We've been publishing him since the beginning of his
career (in the mid-Seventies), through various series and stand-alone
novels, and have now embarked upon a new Well World series beginning with
last May's ECHOES AT THE WELL OF SOULS.  For straightforward adventure with
big ideas and a comforting consistency of style, Chalker can't be beat.

The books listed are Del Rey titles only, and are listed in chronological
order, marked F or SF, with the series to which they belong (if any) listed
before the publication date.  The series are: _The Saga of the Well World_
(Well World); Volumes 2 and 3 of this series, EXILES and QUEST, were called
Parts I and II of _The Wars of the Well,_ but that seems to have been a
short-lived thing, and by THE RETURN OF NATHAN BRAZIL, the series title is
_The Saga of the Well World_ and RETURN is called Volume 4.  Next are _The
Four Lords of the Diamond_ (Diamond), _The Dancing Gods_ (Dancing Gods),
_The Rings of the Master_ (Rings), and the current _The Watchers at the
Well_ (Watchers).

A JUNGLE OF STARS (SF, 11/76; 345-34190-2)
MIDNIGHT AT THE WELL OF SOULS (SF, Well World, 7/77; 345-32445-5)
THE WEB OF THE CHOZEN (SF, 2/78; 345-339959-2)
DANCERS IN THE AFTERGLOW (SF, 8/78; 345-33502-3)
EXILES AT THE WELL OF SOULS (SF, Well World, 9/78; 345-32437-4)
QUEST FOR THE WELL OF SOULS (SF, Well World, 11/78; 345-32450-1)
AND THE DEVIL WILL DRAG YOU UNDER (F, 8/79; 345-30504-3)
THE RETURN OF NATHAN BRAZIL (SF, Well World, 1/80; 345-34105-8)
TWILIGHT AT THE WELL OF SOULS: THE LEGACY OF NATHAN BRAZIL (SF,   
   Well World, 10/80; 345-34408-1) 
LILITH:  A SNAKE IN THE GRASS (SF, Diamond, 10/81; 345-34420-0)
CERBERUS:  A WOLF IN THE FOLD (SF, Diamond, 1/82; 345-31122-1)
CHARON:  A DRAGON AT THE GATE (SF, Diamond, 11/82; 345-29370-3)
MEDUSA:  A TIGER BY THE TAIL (SF, Diamond, 4/83; 345-29372-X)
THE RIVER OF DANCING GODS (F, Dancing Gods, 2/84; 345-34501-0)
DEMONS OF THE DANCING GODS (F, Dancing Gods, 6/84; 345-30893-X)
VENGEANCE OF THE DANCING GODS (F, Dancing Gods, 7/85; 345-31549-9)
LORDS OF THE MIDDLE DARK (SF, Rings, 6/86; 345-32560-5)
PIRATES OF THE THUNDER (SF, Rings, 3/87; 345-32561-3)
MASKS OF THE MARTYRS (SF, Rings, 2/88; 345-34309-3)
DANCE BAND ON THE _TITANIC_ (SF, 7/88; 345-34858-3)
SONGS OF THE DANCING GODS (F, Dancing Gods, 8/90; 345-34799-4)
ECHOES OF THE WELL OF SOULS trade paperback (SF, Watchers, 5/93; 
   345-36201-2)

About the Author:
Jack L. Chalker was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on December 17, 1944.  He
began reading at an early age and naturally gravitated to what are still
his twin loves: science fiction and history.  While still in high school,
Chalker began writing for the amateur sf press, and in 1960 launched the
Hugo-nominated amateur magazine _Mirage._ A year later, he founded The
Mirage Press, which grew into a major specialty publishing company for
nonfiction and reference books about sf and fantasy.  During this time, he
developed correspondence and friendships with many leading sf and fantasy
authors and editors, many of whom wrote for his magazine and his press.  He
is an internationally recognized expert on H. P.  Lovecraft and on the
specialty press in sf and fantasy.

After graduating with twin majors in history and English from Towson State
College in 1966, Chalker taught high school history and geography in the
Baltimore city public schools with time out to serve in the 135th Air
Commando Group, Maryland Air National Guard, during the Vietnam era.  He
also sound-engineered some of the period's outdoor rock concerts.  He
received a graduate degree in the esoteric field of History of Ideas from
Johns Hopkins in 1969.

His first novel, A JUNGLE OF STARS, was published in 1976, and two years
later, with the major popular success of his novel MIDNIGHT AT THE WELL OF
SOULS, he quit teaching to become a full-time professional novelist.  That
same year, he married Eva C. Whitley on a ferryboat in the middle of the
Susquehanna river and moved to rural western Maryland.  Their first son,
David, was born in 1981.

Chalker is an active conservationist; a traveler who has been through all
fifty states and in dozens of foreign countries; and a member of numerous
local and national organizations ranging from the Sierra Club to the
American Film Institute, the Maryland Academy of Sciences, and the
Washington Science Fiction Association, to name a few.  He retains his
interest in consumer electronics, has his own satellite dish, and
frequently reviews computer hardware and software for national magazines.
For five years, until the magazine's demise, he had a regular column on
science-fantasy publishing in _Fantasy Review,_ and continues to write a
column on computers for _S-100 Journal._ He is a three- term past treasurer
of SFFWA, a noted speaker on sf at numerous colleges and universities as
well as a past lecturer at the Smithsonian and National Institutes of
Health, and a well-known auctioneer of sf and fantasy art, having sold over
five million dollars' worth to date.  He is also a passionate lover of
steamboats and particularly ferry boats, and has ridden over three hundred
ferries in the U.S. and elsewhere.

Chalker has received many writing awards, including the Hamilton- Brackett
Memorial Award for his "Well World" books and the E.E.  Smith Skylark Award
for his career writings.  He lives with his wife, Eva, sons, David and
Steven, a Pekingese named Mavra Chang, and Stonewall J. Pussycat, the
world's dumbest cat, in the Catoctin Mountain region of western Maryland,
near Camp David.

[Moderator's Note: Due to the size of this message, it has been split into
two parts.  The second part will appear in issue #527.]

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 30 Aug 93 13:54:46 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, September (long)

[Moderator's Note: This is the second part of the Del Rey Newsletter which
began in issue #526.]

IN DEPTH

Dave Duncan is one of Del Rey's most popular authors.  Ever versatile, he
writes both fantasy and sf, but he's better known for his fantasy,
especially his two linked series _A Man of His Word_ and _A Handful of
Men._ Duncan has a knack for creating engaging characters and for leading
readers through their adventures with wry, never-overdone humor.  I guess
that's two knacks...and make that three: he also has a knack for using
quotations to head (or end) chapters in his books.  Since the use of
quotations (real- world or otherwise) seems to be of interest to a lot of
readers and aspiring writers, the following Thoughts of Dave should prove
edifying, as well as providing an inspiring real-life example of the "If at
first you don't succeed, try, try again" maxim.  (Anyone who'd like a list
of Dave Duncan's books, quote-inspired or otherwise, can find it in the
very first issue of the DRIN, available on the Del Rey file server
[delrey@tachyon.com].)

DOGGEREL WAGS TALE

In the summer of 1986, I had sold two novels, although neither was yet
published.  My trilogy _The Seventh Sword_ was still leaping in and out of
transoms, unloved.  For no good reason, I decided to write a fantasy love
story.  I knew nothing about love stories except that they should be
romantic.  I also knew that someone (Kipling?) had proclaimed the most
romantic lines in all English poetry to be Keats's couplet:

   Magic casements opening on the foam,
   Of perilous seas, in faerie lands forlorn.

Armed with this vital expertise, I typed, "Chapter One, Perilous Seas," and
appended the quotation to set the mood.  All I had to do then was write the
book.

I soon realized that I had fallen into my usual trap of inserting too much
plot.  I had invented a new form of magic, a political structure to control
it, a world of many races, a complex compound villain, and a hero and
heroine I really liked.  One volume would not resolve all that.

Eureka!  The Keats couplet would give me three wonderful titles for a
trilogy.  I removed the quote from the head of Chapter One and put it at
the front of the book.  Without realizing what I was letting myself in for,
I then found another quotation to epitomize Chapter One.  And then another
for Chapter Two...

The first book (MAGIC CASEMENT, of course) went well, but I bogged down in
the second.  I put the work aside, rewrote _The Seventh Sword,_ and this
time sold it.  The following year I took another run at my love story, and
again became stuck at Book Two.  This time I went off and wrote SF.

When I made a third try, in 1988, I saw that I needed four books, not
three.  Earlier in the same Keats verse, I discovered a fourth title,
EMPEROR AND CLOWN, and that resolved my plot problems.  Then the work went
well.  As _A Man of His Word,_ the tetralogy was published by Del Rey
between December 1990 and January 1992.

Even then, though, I had not exhausted all my themes.  I found some loose
threads and unexplored alleys, and determined to try a sequel series, which
became a second tetralogy, _A Handful of Men._ The plot line here was
largely inspired by four great titles I found in a verse by John Masefield.
The first three books, THE CUTTING EDGE, UPLAND OUTLAWS, and THE STRICKEN
FIELD, are all out; the final book, THE LIVING GOD, is scheduled for April
of next year.  So the total comes to eight books, a million words, more
than five years of my life, and ninety-three chapters.

But because I had established the pattern, ninety-three chapters meant
ninety-three quotes!  If I am not the world's expert on pithy quotations,
then it is not for lack of experience.

My wife learned to recognize danger whenever she heard me growling in a
corner of the living room, half-buried in books of poetry - anthologies,
mostly, but a few collections, and of course dictionaries of quotations.
Sometimes I found what I needed right away, sometimes I seemed to spend
days on the search.  My library of poetry grew larger every time I wandered
near a secondhand bookstore.

In every case I tried to find a few cogent lines that would summarize the
action and tie the narrative lines together, but yet say nothing more than
I wanted to say.  Once or twice I failed and had to accept second-best.
Often I found a jewel whose aptness astonished me, and sometimes I even
used the quote to make a little tongue-in-cheek comment as well.  [An
example?  Well, at the end of EMPEROR AND CLOWN, after I have tormented the
hero and heroine through some 1300 pages of heartache and strife and
suffering and not a single kiss, I finally let them fall on to a bed
together, and with insufferable impudence proceed to cite Shakespeare: "Let
me not to the marriage of true minds admit impediment..."]

Frustrating though the search could be, it all seemed like a harmless
little game that I could play and the reader might choose to ignore.  Yet I
discovered another benefit in the quotations - an unexpected, Procrustean
feedback.  The object of poetry is to furnish insight, after all, and just
as poetry had led me to my titles and thus helped me work out the overall
plot line, so sometimes a verse would jump out of a book and tell me what
ought to happen next.

I have been accused of patronizing very old-fashioned poets, but the
Romantics suited the story more than modern verse would have done.
Furthermore (and this was important!) the old masters are _free._ Modern
writers expect to be paid for the use of their work - rightly so, but I
could not afford to hire the living very often.

Standard publishers' contracts require the author to obtain (and pay for)
permission to quote any copyright material.  The original author may charge
anything he likes, and a separate permission is required for every edition
- - hardcover, paperback, Swahili, Nepalese...  Tracking down the owner of
the rights can be a chore.  In one instance two separate publishers gave me
permission to use the same quote, and obviously only one of them can be
entitled to give it!

I was fortunate that Del Rey agreed to handle the paperwork for the first
series.  The second time they told me I was a big boy now and could do it
myself.

Despite my subsequent experience, this is not an essay on copyright law.
If you ever have to research that awful subject, find the most recent
handbook you can, because the law, especially US law, is changing all the
time.

The quotes were fun.  They were a lot of work.  I think they helped me
write a better story and that is all that ever matters.
                          
      - Dave Duncan
   Reprinted from _Communique,_ Newsletter of SF Canada, Vol.4, #5

Q & A

Q: I suppose I am not the only foreign subscriber to your newsletter and I
   am interested in how a publisher puts manuscripts up for sale in foreign
   countries and how it handles sales for translations.  Could you shed
   some light on this?
A: When we own the foreign rights to a book, our subsidiary rights
department sends out manuscripts, descriptions, and sometimes cover proofs
to foreign publishers we think might be interested in acquiring the book,
for publication in English or in translation.  Any interested publishers
make us offers, and the subsidiary rights department makes the best deal
possible.  The author's percentage of the payment is used to help pay back
the advance, or forwarded to the author if the advance has been earned out
already by US sales.  Sometimes foreign publishers approach us before we
solicit them, especially smaller publishers from Eastern Europe.  When
we've acquired a book from an agent, the agent usually retains foreign and
translation rights, and goes through the same process on behalf of the
author.

Q: What's the deal with "Not available in Canada"? I suppose that basically
   means a British publisher's Canadian affiliate won the paperback reprint
   rights, right?
A: When a Del Rey book is not available in Canada, it's usually because the
Canadian rights to the book were sold before we bought US rights which
sometimes happens when we buy books from England.  Or an agent or foreign
publisher is reserving the Canadian rights, hoping for a separate Canadian
sale.  Sometimes we acquire non- exclusive Canadian rights to a book, which
means both we and another publisher have the right to sell our book in
Canada.  In general, US rights and Canadian rights go together as a package
in most book deals.  And almost all of Del Rey's books are available in
Canada, since we don't acquire many foreign reprints.

Q: Does Del Rey Books receive many manuscripts from countries outside North
   America?  If so, do you treat them any differently in terms of the
   editing process or the kind of deal you offer to the author? Basically,
   I am wondering if the distance between you and the author makes the
   whole process harder or even impossible.
A: We do get a lot of unsolicited manuscripts from Canada, Australia,
England, and other primarily English-speaking countries.  Not as many as
from the US, of course, but enough so that they aren't anything out of the
ordinary.  We treat foreign unsolicited manuscripts just as we do US
manuscripts, and would make the same offer if we wanted to acquire a
foreign manuscript as we would for a US manuscript.  Also, a lot of our
established authors live in foreign countries (Canada, Ireland, and
England), which makes communication between us and them a little slower
than it would be otherwise.  International on-line services like CompuServe
help us in that regard, letting us communicate with some authors who live
abroad much more speedily than by mail and more cheaply than via the
telephone.  Fax machines help, too.  When something has to go by mail, we
just allow extra time, but it is an inconvenience.  However, none of the
inconvenience or expense of communicating with an author who lived far away
would stop us from acquiring a book we wanted to publish.

Q: Christopher Rowley - is there a GOLDEN SUNLANDS sequel in the works?
A: Rowley has no plans to write a sequel to GOLDEN SUNLANDS (7/87) right
now; he has a lot of other book ideas at the moment.  He had planned to
write a sequel at one point, and we even gave him a contract for it, but he
decided to write TO A HIGHLAND NATION (5/93), a book in the Fenrille
series, instead.

Q: When is DIAMOND MASK coming out?
A: DIAMOND MASK, the second book in Julian May's _Galactic Milieu_ trilogy,
will be published in hardcover by Knopf in May of 1994.  It will come out
in paperback from Del Rey around June of 1995.  Meanwhile, back at the
ranch, JACK THE BODILESS is still a November '93 Del Rey paperback.

Q: I heard from someone that DIAMOND MASK might be out in the UK before it
   appeared in the US. Do you have any info on British publication dates?
   (And if it is coming out in the US first, how do I get a copy over here
   in the UK?)
A: DIAMOND MASK will be published in hardcover in the UK by HarperCollins,
and in paperback by Pan.  A publication date has not yet been set, but it
will definitely not be before DIAMOND MASK is published in the US by Knopf
(that was part of the deal).  To get copies of Random House books from
overseas (Random House being the parent company of both Del Rey and Knopf),
send me e-mail and I'll send you instructions on ordering from our
warehouse.

IMHO:  Conventions

This issue of the DRIN is early because I'm going to WorldCon, and will be
dutifully studying up for my panels and sewing seed pearls onto my evening
gown for those scintillating parties in San Francisco when I should be back
here at my desk doing the serious work of disseminating the newsletter.
(Not!)  While rushing around in a frenzy this week, getting ready for
WorldCon and the Del Rey events planned to go along with it, preparing for
our sales conference, and working on the DRIN, I've been wondering why we
editors go to conventions.  What do we get out of conventions, and what do
we hope to accomplish there? I've been asking myself.  And I've answered
myself back thusly: Ask me later, I don't have time to think about it right
now.  So if the thoughts below are a little scattered, blame it (suitably)
on WorldCon.

Del Rey has not made a huge presence for itself at conventions over the
years, but lately we've begun attending more of them. It's interesting, if
a little overwhelming, to submerge ourselves in the sf subculture so
thoroughly for two or three days; but we return to work on Monday pretty
wiped out, and I often wonder what we've accomplished over the weekend.

Because for me, at least, going to conventions is mainly work, not play.
To editors, conventions are not only social events, but promotional
opportunities.  Though we do go to the dealers' room, hang out in the bar,
socialize with editors from other companies, and raid the hotel room's
mini-fridge if there is one, we're mostly there as official representatives
of Del Rey.  There are five specific goals we have in mind:

1.  Participate in the panels and other convention activities.  This helps
out the convention, because professionals in the field attract fans.
Authors and artists are the big draw, of course, but editors help, too and,
we often have interesting things to say about the business of publishing.
And participating in panels also helps us to...

2.  Promote our books.  One of the major frustrations of being an editor is
those occasions when you've spent your energy and time (and your company's
money) finding a great book and publishing it, only to see it not perform
as well as you'd like.  (And sometimes that's putting it mildly.)
Conventions give us a chance to introduce readers to books we're excited
about, tell them about new projects and programs, and get across the idea
that our books are generally pretty darn good.

3.  Hear from readers.  A lot of people read our books, but we don't hear
from many of them through the mail or on the phone.  Electronic networks
have given us one way to communicate with readers directly; conventions are
another.  During and after panel discussions, people ask questions or come
up to talk to us about our books.  It's sometimes hard to concentrate while
standing in a room full of people leaving and arriving, shuffling papers,
sitting down, talking, and looking for cups of water, but I like being able
to talk to people one on one.

4.  Make contact with our authors.  This is the fun part.  We get to take
our authors out to meals, hang around with them between panels, and talk
about things other than their current books.  I've found that it's easier
to work on a book with an author when you know him or her fairly well and
most of our authors are also fun people to be around.

5.  Look for artists.  We prowl around the art shows, looking for artists
we might want to use on future covers.  When we find them, we ask them to
send in their portfolios.  I've found a handful of our current artists this
way in the last year or two, and it's really satisfying.

Other things we do at conventions aren't so important, but I enjoy them.  I
like to meet our artists in person - sf and fantasy illustrators are, I've
found, a really interesting and friendly bunch of people.  I like to talk
with other editors in the field to see what they're up to.  And it's also
fun to drag my authors to the dealers' room, where we hunt down copies of
their books so they can sign them for the booksellers.  Eating, sleeping,
exercising - I try to do those, too.  Eating is no problem; sleeping is a
necessity; and exercising goes by the wayside until Monday.

So we work pretty hard at conventions, though we have fun, too.  And
starting now, with WorldCon, we'll be working even harder, both behind the
scenes and in front of them, to get people interested in our books and our
authors.  Oh well, there goes sleeping...

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
ekh@panix.com                                                     
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		   Books - Friedman & Laumer (6 msgs) &
                           Kim Stanley Robinson (6 msgs) &
                           The Gripping Hand
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Date: 15 Sep 93 05:18:26 GMT
From: thorin@stein1.u.washington.edu (John Carrico)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Black Sun Rising sequel?

   I've quite enjoyed everything C.S. Friedman has written, and Black Sun
Rising is no exception. I wonder, though, that I've heard nothing of a
sequel to this book. The ending certainly seems to call for one. Does
anyone have any information on any of Friedman's current projects?

John

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 12:18:11 GMT
From: lynn@coral.cs.jcu.edu.au (Lynn Alford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

cargo@cray.com (David S. Cargo) writes:

>For me, one of the most poignant storiers Laumer ever wrote was a bolo
>story (unfortunately I don't recall the title).  Clearing land that
>had been a battle field on a colony planet awakens a heavily damaged
>bolo buried underground.  The bolo digs itself out and tries to
>complete its mission despite being almost out of power.  To the people
>on the surface, it's an ancient horror come back to life.  They don't
>have anything powerful enough to stop it even in its damaged state.
>But, an old veteran of the battle still lives, recognizes the problem,
>and goes out to confront the bolo by himself.

Funny but I had just read this story.  It's called 'The Last Command' and I
found it in a collection called Tales of Time and Space.

Lynn
lynn@coral.cs.jcu.edu.au
was lalford@fsu1.cc.fsu.edu
cplma@marlin.jcu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 08:15:31 GMT
From: steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews #30: Keith Laumer

dplatt@ntg.com (Dave Platt) said:
> ....  Anything published after '76 (starting with "The Ultimax Man")
> should be avoided.

"Ultimax Man" starts out rather well. Ends in utter confusion, though.

Steinar

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 00:37:32 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang) writes:
>Curiously, my favorite Retief story is the un-typical Retief story
>"Diplomat at Arms".

Not at all curious.  That story wasn't written to be funny; it was written
to be a picture of a man of honor and ability, still in possession of his
abilities and heritage even after his society had been destroyed by a
lesser civilization... a man who was still working for the common good, and
had not lost sight of his ideals.  It's easily the grittiest, most
realistic, and emotive of Laumer's shorts.  The last line, which I remember
as something like "That?  Oh, I always had that."  which tells you the
entire *real* plot in only a few words, sneaked up on me and made me guffaw
and feel sad at the same time.  *GOOD* job.  It's been about thirty-five
years since I read that one; guess I'll have to dig out a copy and take
another look at it.
 
The story was the first Laumer published, or at least the first of which I
am aware, and it's very nicely constructed and executed.  At the time he
wrote it, he had no idea that he might ever write a sequel story, or use
the character of Retief again elsewhere.
 
In later years, Jaime Retief (under variant spellings, too!  Different
editors had different ideas of how his name should be spelled!)
metamorphosed into the sane man among the loons, the competent hero saving
idiots from themselves in a sea of sitcom laughtracks.
 
I've always thought it would have been more fun if his boss and the folks
he encountered had slowly changed their ideas and behavior in response to
his actions; I'd like to have seen a later (much later!)  novel in which
his boss is working out regularly, practicing with handguns, and maybe
attending beginning martial arts classes.

Note that, in almost every book, you see that J.R. has taken the trouble to
learn the local language en route, while none of the "professional
diplomats" around him have.  This is something our State Department twits
could take seriously to heart.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 04:38:28 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

gharlane@nextnet.csus.edu writes:
>Note that, in almost every book, you see that J.R. has taken the trouble
>to learn the local language en route, while none of the "professional
>diplomats" around him have.  This is something our State Department twits
>could take seriously to heart.

   By an odd coincidence, Laumer worked in some capacity for the US
diplomatic service. There's even a non-sf tale by him, perhaps called
'Embassy', set in a fictional SE Asian nation, with the usual idiots
running the embassy, and one Ugly American-style reasonable man. If memory
serves, the protagonist had the same name as the protagonist of Laumer's
Anglo-Prussian paratime tales, who also was in the US diplomatic service.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 14:38:03 GMT
From: lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews #30: Keith Laumer

Steinar Bang <steinarb@falch.no> wrote:
dplatt@ntg.com (Dave Platt) said:
>> ....  Anything published after '76 (starting with "The Ultimax Man")
>> should be avoided.
>
>"Ultimax Man" starts out rather well. Ends in utter confusion, though.

The first part of _The Ultimax Man_ was the novella titled "The Wonderful
Secret", which was nominated for a Hugo Award at the 1978 Worldcon.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 14:40:47 GMT
From: lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews: Keith Laumer

Laumer should be remembered for the fiction he wrote in the 1960s, when he
was healthy.  My favorites by him are: _Dinosaur Beach_ (novel), and "Night
of the Trolls" (short fiction).  Both are vintage Laumer, dealing with one
of his favorite subjects, time travel and its associated paradoxes.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 02:25:48 GMT
From: rws3n@astsun8.astro.virginia.edu (Robert W. Spiker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Grammar errors in _Red_Mars_

After having Kim Stanley Robinson's _Red_Mars_ take up shelf space for
several months (while I read other books that had been sitting there longer
:)), I'm now reading this book.  What I've read so far is pretty good, but
I've noticed an annoying large number of grammar errors.  To be specific,
there are numerous run-on sentences, and almost as many incomplete
sentences.  At first I wondered if this was some new stylistic way of
writing, but I'm beginning to think the proofreading and editing was not as
great as it could have been (and of course there's the map of Mars on the
front that's printed *backwards*).  So I have two questions:

First, is this deliberate?  Did Robinson intend to write in this style?  If
so, do his other books have this annoyance in them?  This is the first book
by him I've read.  If not, will this and the map error be corrected in
future editions?  (I guess that was a conditional two-part single question.
:))

Forgive me if this was discussed back in February.  I didn't want to be
spoiled with respect to the plot, and I was too busy trying to read other
books on my backlog shelf.  Other than these errors it's a good book.  If
the sentences are written deliberately as run-on sentences, it would be
very disappointing to me.  I believe good grammar is a prerequisite for
good writing.

(There is one speech in the book that's written as a speaker would give an
impromptu speech, so it includes run-on sentences.  I'm not talking about
that.  I'm talking about the narrative sections of the book.)

Robert W. Spiker
Department of Astronomy 
University of Virginia
P.O. Box 3818 University Station
Charlottesville VA 22903 USA
rws3n@Virginia.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 11:53:48 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Grammar errors in _Red_Mars_

rws3n@astsun8.astro.Virginia.EDU (Robert W. Spiker) writes:
>What I've read so far is pretty good, but I've noticed an annoying large
>number of grammar errors.
[stuff deleted]
>First, is this deliberate?  Did Robinson intend to write in this style?
>If so, do his other books have this annoyance in them?
[stuff deleted]

>(There is one speech in the book that's written as a speaker would give an
>impromptu speech, so it includes run-on sentences.  I'm not talking about
>that.  I'm talking about the narrative sections of the book.)

If you're serious about wanting an answer, I think you owe it to us and to
your subject to be specific.  Cite some sentences, with page numbers.

We didn't publish RED MARS; I'm speaking entirely as a reader of Robinson's
books.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 17:11:09 GMT
From: goudreau@batman.rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Grammar errors in _Red_Mars_

rws3n@astsun8.astro.Virginia.EDU (Robert W. Spiker) writes:
> ... I'm beginning to think the proofreading and editing was not as great
> as it could have been ...

I agree.  I also wish Robinson had consulted with someone knowledgeable
about Russian customs before naming his characters.  What kind of
imja/ochestva/familija is "Nadezhda Francine Cherneshevsky" supposed to be,
anyway?  Or "Maya Ekaterina [I think] Toitovna"?

(For the uninitiated: Russians use patronymics instead of given middle
names.  If your father's first name ("imja") is, say, "Ivan", your
patronymic ("ochestva" [or is it "ochestvo"?]) will be "Ivanovich" if
you're a boy and "Ivanovna" if you're a girl.  A surname ("familija") also
has different declensions for males and females, so the daughter or wife of
a Mr. Cherneshevskij (also transliteratable as "Cherneshevsky") would use
the surname "Cherneshevskaja" (or "Cherneshevskaya"), and females of the
Toitov family would use "Toitova" (*not* "Toitovna").  I suppose one could
claim that Russians might change their naming customs in the future (though
it seems unlikely), but the Nadia and Maya characters were apparently born
in the 1980s or 1990s, so that explanation won't wash.)

Bob Goudreau
Data General Corporation
62 Alexander Drive	
Research Triangle Park, NC  27709, USA
goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com
+1 919 248 6231			

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 23:57:55 GMT
From: jvb7u@fermi.clas.virginia.edu (Jon Brinkmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Grammar errors in _Red_Mars_

It is also full of errors in the science.  I posted an article a few months
ago detailing a few of these errors in the first fifty pages or so.

Jon

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 19:29:00 GMT
From: rws3n@hydra.astro.virginia.edu (Robert W. Spiker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Grammar errors in _Red_Mars_

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
[About my complaints on the run-on sentences in this book]
>If you're serious about wanting an answer, I think you owe it to us and to
>your subject to be specific.  Cite some sentences, with page numbers.

My copy is at home (where I'm reading it), but I jotted down a few errors
with page and paragraph numbers.  You are correct: I do owe people specific
examples.  Here are a few with the corrections I would make.  My copy is
the trade paperback version (published February 1993, it says).

Page 139, paragraph 9:
   It wasn't wilderness anymore, that was the point of road-building, after
all.

The first comma should be a semicolon.

Page 152, paragraph 1:
   New Terran hotels and commercial complexes were already imitating some
of its features, there was an architectural movement call Bogdanovism, as
well as other movements intersted in him that were more concentrated on
social and economic reforms in the world order.

The first comma should be a semicolon, or else have "and" after it.

Page 159, paragraph 1:
   The room was as still as a tableau, they were like stone statues of
themselves.

The comma should be a semicolon.

Page 235, paragraph 2:
   He was pretty sure that was Frank's doing, word got back to him through
Janet and others that Frank was prone to undercutting him in that way.

Either the comma should be a semicolon, or there should be a conjunction
such as "since."

Page 438, paragraph 8:
   They found that the watershed was huge, everything on Syrtis drained
down toward Burroughs, the land was a big bowl here.

One of these commas should be a semicolon or a period, or else the second
comma should have "and" following it.

Page 107, paragraph 1:
   It blurred for Nadia, she was always busy.

The comma should be a semicolon.

Page 107, paragraph 2:
   One evening, just before sunset, Nadia trudged across torn-up dirt to
the trailer park, feeling hungry and beat and extremely relaxed, totally at
ease, not that you didn't have to be careful at the end of a day, she had
torn a centimeter hole in the back of a glove the other evening being
careless, and the cold hadn't been so bad, about minus 50 degrees
Centigrade, nothing compared to some Siberian winter days---but the low air
pressure had sucked at a blood bruise instantliy, and then that had started
to freeze up, which made the bruise smaller no doubt, but slower to heal as
well.

This is egregious.  At the very least, there should be a sentence break
between "at the end of a day" and "she had torn a centimeter hole."

I hope these examples address your criticisms.  I didn't jot down every
example I saw while reading, but these are a few that I saw while skimming
the book for examples.

I don't want to be picky about this, but it interrupts the flow of the text
when I see one of these errors.  I have to mentally stop, reread the
sentence with the corrections, and continue.

As far as I know, Tor does a good job of picking up these mistakes.  So
far, I can't recall seeing any in your books.

Rob

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 14:17:08 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Grammar errors in _Red_Mars_

Thanks for posting the examples.  They don't "address my criticisms"
because I wasn't making any criticisms, just asking what you meant.

Everything you say is arguably true, or arguably not.  Certainly your
suggested changes would be slightly more in line with the preponderance of
modern American usage.  But there really isn't a hard-and-fast rule about,
say, commas versus semicolons that can be applied with perfect rigidity to
fictional narrative.  A lot of the elements of fiction are what skilled
copyeditors refer to as "privileged"; you don't go fixing the grammar in a
Faulkner character's dialogue, for instance.  The question of where to draw
various lines and say "this is absolutely wrong, this is correct" is a
fraught and interesting one.  I can see arguments for leaving each of those
sentences exactly as they are.

On the other hand, maybe the copyeditor just screwed up.  <g>

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 21:37:06 GMT
From: kcc@wucs1.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of THE GRIPPING HAND by Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle

THE GRIPPING HAND
Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle
A review by Ken Cox

_The Mote in God's Eye_ was an excellent story of the first contact between
the Empire of Man and the Moties.  In _The Gripping Hand_, Niven and
Pournelle return to the Empire and the Moties, producing a novel that,
while not quite as good as _Mote_, is still well worth reading.  However,
_Hand_ is definitely a sequel, not a stand-alone novel; _Mote_ must be read
first.

Twenty-five years have passed since the events of _Mote_, which ended with
the Moties blockaded into their system.  Many of the characters from _Mote_
appear again, including a few that you might have thought would be dead -
such as Horace Bury, Imperial Trader, now 116 years old but still directing
his formidable talents and resources to the service of Naval Intelligence.
Twenty-five years ago, Bury nearly brought Motie Watchmakers into the
Empire, and he still has nightmares about it.  So when Kevin Renner, now
serving as Bury's personal pilot (and superior in Intelligence), reports
that the humans on one planet are using the construct "on the one hand, on
the other hand, on the gripping hand", Bury is understandably perturbed.
And events follow from there.

Obviously Moties eventually make an appearance, and a visit to the Mote
system follows.  We see the various Mote castes in action again, learn
something of the Mote asteroid civilizations, and get a few space battles
and a lot of interspecies negotiations.  This is one aspect in which _Hand_
falls short of _Mote_ - the Moties' really important secrets are already
known, and so there isn't that slight admixture of mystery and horror that
_Mote_ had.  _Hand_ is, at times, more of an extended travelogue with
diplomatic talks.  It's still a good read, but don't expect another _Mote_.

Title:       The Gripping Hand
Author:      Larry Niven
Author:      Jerry Pournelle
Publisher:   Pocket Books (a division of Simon and Schuster)
City:        New York
Date:        February 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-671-79573-2
Pages:       402pp
Comments:    hardcover, US$22.00

Title:       The Mote in God's Eye
Author:      Larry Niven
Author:      Jerry Pournelle
Publisher:   Simon and Schuster
City:        New York
Date:        1974
Order Info: ISBN 1-56865-054-X
Pages:       475pp
Comments:    hardcover, US$12.95 (1976 price)

Ken Cox
kcc@cs.wustl.edu
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Date: 12 Sep 93 01:29:00 GMT
From: dale.clayton@canrem.com (Dale Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV

"seaQuest DSV" is a hit!  At least according to this viewer.

 seaQuest DSV had its world premiere this evening on CHEX, which broadcasts
from Peterborough, Ont. Canada.

 I will not go into details, so as to avoid spoiling it for those outside
the CHEX viewing area and are awaiting for their area to show it. Suffice
to say, you should be impressed with this series. It's much MUCH better
than ST:DS9 (if I have to compare it to anything) in as much as the
character and crew interaction is concerned and far more believable as even
anything that can be labeled as sci-fi. (If indeed it can be considered
sci-fi). As for the special effects, well done in as much as they were only
presented as a necessity to the story NOT the story itself.  Character and
story content finally have recognition in a series such as this again.
That's refreshing!

Enjoy!

PS: "X-Files" could be qiute good, too, as long as they don't play on a
_love-affair_ relationship between the two lead characters.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 02:17:05 GMT
From: geoffb@coos.dartmouth.edu (Geoff Bronner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

dale.clayton@canrem.com (Dale Clayton) writes:
>"seaQuest DSV" is a hit!  At least according to this viewer.

I saw the premiere on NBC this evening and I have to agree. There are a few
rough edges but I really enjoyed the show. The premise seems to work really
well. The promos bugged me a little, the next three shows seem a bit single
minded.

>Suffice to say, you should be impressed with this series. It's much MUCH
>better than ST:DS9 (if I have to compare it to anything) in as much as the
>character and crew interaction is concerned and fair more believable as
>even anything that can be labelled as sci-fi. (If indeed it can be
>considered sci-fi).

Please DON'T compare it. That seems pointless. Can't both shows simply be
good in their own right? It isn't like you have to pick one over the other!
IMO, all they have in common is that they are both Sci-Fi TV shows.

>As for the special effects, well done in as much as they were only
>presented as a necessity to the story NOT the story itself.

I agree. Well used and looking good. Much cleaner than other attempts to
use computer generated effects (i.e.: Babylon 5) for a show like this. I
don't know if that was due to the budget or not.

I'm looking forward to the next episode.

geoffb@Dartmouth.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 03:19:36 GMT
From: pinback@access.digex.net (Ben Parrish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

>>"seaQuest DSV" is a hit!  At least according to this viewer.
>
>I saw the premiere on NBC this evening and I have to agree. There are a
>few rough edges but I really enjoyed the show. The premise seems to work
>really well. The promos bugged me a little, the next three shows seem a
>bit single minded.

Reading these comments, I have to question your...well, I have to question
something.  seaQuest is a show that at once COULD have been great, but
instead turned to hackneyed, over-written, over-acted, over-simplified
putrid garbage in an attempt to be a 'family show'.  Watching it, I felt
very stupid, inasmuch as the show was treating me like a 9 year old.  In
fact, the amount of needless exposition and explanation that the characters
wade through makes me think 'family show' means 'something that the kids
will understand without asking a bunch of questions.'  This is not my idea
of good television.  This scene sums up all that I hated about the show :
 
"Open ALL the torpedo bays."
"But Captain, we only have one torpedo."  *1
"*I* know that...but they don't!" *2

*1 - Everyone over the age of, let's say, 8, already knew this.  That
someone would tell the captain of the ship that rings hideously false and,
at best, condescending to the audience.  It was exactly at this moment that
I went from hoping the show would be good, to resigning myself to the fact
that it was bad.
 
*2 - As if *1 wasn't bad enough, this cliche followup had me wretching and
puking all over my remote.  At this point I expected someone to say, "It's
crazy...but it JUST MIGHT WORK!"

Yes, the show looked great, sounded great, was very well done but, it was
so painful to sit through, being beaten over the head constantly with that
pablum, being told over and over again, "You're a simpleton, so we have to
explain everything to you."

So, seaQuest is doomed to going down in history as a fancy kiddie show.
It's Battlestar Galactica in the ocean.

When, oh when, will anyone produce an adult science fiction show.  TNG's
the closest they've come, but c'mon already.

Well, if you liked it, enjoy.  As for me, I think I'll just go read my
latest copy of Highlights magazine...

pinback@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 04:02:26 GMT
From: cu024@cleveland.freenet.edu (Terri I. Volpe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest DSV

Granted, I had my reservations about this show when it was first presented.
I mean come on, a futuristic show about a military/scientific super-sub.
Let's not mention the talking dolphin.

But since then, I've had a chance to actually watch this show and was
suitably impressed.  I thought that since they had Darwin, he was going to
be the focus of the show.  Even though he was the one to save the ship in
the end, he was not featured!

I thought the show had a good mixture of adventure, comedy, science, and
special effects.  It was not studded with one or the other overly much.  I
was sufficiently surprised, what was more interesting, my kids liked as
well.  They are very picky as to their scifi tastes.  They do not like DSN.
Not interesting enough for them.

The promos looked promising and I for one intend to watch.  Hopefully, this
show will not follow the path of Space Rangers, and fade into the deep blue
sea of ratings and apathy.

Terri

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 03:23:08 GMT
From: andrew@tagsys.com (Andrew Gideon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

dale.clayton@canrem.com (Dale Clayton) writes:
>It's much MUCH better than ST:DS9 (if I have to compare it to anything) in
>as much as the character and crew interaction is concerned and far more
>believable as even anything that can be labelled as sci-fi. (If indeed it
>can be considered sci-fi).

***SPOILER WARNING***

Eh?  An admiral is telling an XO to pretend to be a ditz so that a wash-out
will come back and command the Enterp...I mean, Deep Space...  I mean
SeaQuest.  Or, as the commercial stated: "...an elite, professional crew,
including a young boy...".  My wife, watching upstairs, yelled "Wesley!"

>As for the special effects, well done in as much as they were only
>presented as a necessity to the story NOT the story itself.  Character and
>story content finally have recognition in a series such as this again.
>That's refreshing!

They must have cut the show down to about 40 minutes where you are.  On
mine, it was a tour de boat much like the original Star Trek movie.

I finally lost it when Kirk...I mean Sisko...I mean the guy from 2010 used
the expression (I think) "Hyper Reality."  Next scene: Savack...I mean Lt.
Commander Lana Lang (that was her, no?) dons a pair of data gloves and
controls some detached probe.  I guess that this was somehow different from
those "remote subs" that they use as sensor platforms.

On to the science: They have this sub (the pirate vessel) with little guns
sticking out on all sides.  They then "run silent".  Perhaps no one ever
told these pirates how bumps make noise.  Subs are SMOOTH, with a minimum
of perturbations of the flow of liquid around the hull.

How about the SeaQuest's torpedoes?  Not one has self contained, active
sonar target tracking?  Gee, that cheap little Alfa in Red October had
better weapons.

Oh, and the HoloButler/HoloWife?  What, you cannot get sufficient character
development with interPERSONal communication?

That final scene, with the Maverick Klingon...I mean, Sub Commander yelling
"it's all your fault" was a bit much.  I mean, we might buy that she'd gone
off the deep end.  But throwing a tantrum like an eight year old?  Please!

Want to know the sad part: I watched it.  Okay, okay, I confess.  Maybe I
should go to "Bad TV SF Watchers Anon."  But I'll probably watch it again,
too.  Sick, I am!  Sick!

At least someone had a sense of humor.  Mr. 2010 (what is his name!?!)  got
to say "everyone hold on."  Rather like Arnold saying "I'll be back" in
every movie since Terminator.  And didn't he have a dolphin hanging around
his home at the start of 2010 too?

Btw, my wife notes that some of the real-life photography (i.e. the rays at
the end) was nice.  True.  But for that, I can don my own SCUBA gear (I
just saw a ray off of St. John), or I can watch the discovery channel.

Andrew Gideon
TAG Systems Inc.
D2-181 Long Hill Road
Little Falls, N.J., 07424
andrew@tagsys.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 04:38:31 GMT
From: benr@indirect.com (The Barefoot Wonder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV

Well, I just finishing watching "seaQuest DSV," and all I can say is that I
LOVE IT! I'm going to have to watch my videotape of it several more times
before I can effectively pick it apart, but my initial reaction is quite
positive.
 
The one thing that I can easily say that I like about this show is the
presence of Roy Scheider. I've been a fan of his ever since I saw him in
"Blue Thunder," and he hasn't let me down yet.
 
I must admit that the previews for *some* of the upcoming episodes looked a
little cheesy (Lucas falling in love for example), but there are others
that look quite interesting, and I'm quite eager to see where this series
goes.
 
I must also plead guilty to being charmed by Darwin. I really shouldn't
like him at all because of the *cute* factor, but I have to admit, I like
him. I only hope that the writers make intelligent use of him in the
future.
 
I also appreciate the casting of Stephanie Beachem. I've liked her ever
since I first saw her as the Rani, and I must admit, I liked her in
Dynasty/The Colbys. She's a wonderful actress who will definitely add spice
to the show.
 
I only have one initial complaint. Our local channel decided to do a flash
flood alert for the Phoenix area, and it interfered with Bridger explaining
how he determined who the saboteur was. If anybody can provide insight on
this I would be most grateful.
 
I hope this show does well, and I hope that people will give it a fair
chance. Remember Star Trek had a rocky beginning as well. Once it picked up
speed it showed what it was capable of. I have no doubt that "seaQuest"
will do the same.

Ben Ragunton
benr@indirect.com
P.RAGUNTON@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 06:01:28 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

benr@indirect.com writes:
> Well, I just finishing watching "seaQuest DSV," and all I can say is that
> I LOVE IT!

It's a free country, but why dote on overpriced, overproduced, under-
directed, under-written, cow flop?
    
> The one thing that I can easily say that I like about this show is the
> presence of Roy Scheider. I've been a fan of his ever since I saw him in
> "Blue Thunder," and he hasn't let me down yet.

Even Scheider has shown up in some bad stuff; there have been a couple of
TV series that went nowhere, and this is likely to be another.
   
> I must admit that the previews for *some* of the upcoming episodes looked
> a little cheesy (Lucas falling in love for example), but there are others
> that look quite interesting, and I'm quite eager to see where this series
> goes.

Well, you're showing glimmerings of some slight acumen, here, but are still
lacking in critical awareness.
   
> I must also plead guilty to being charmed by Darwin. I really shouldn't
> like him at all because of the *cute* factor, but I have to admit, I like
> him. I only hope that the writers make intelligent use of him in the
> future.

Oh, you say you're a "FLIPPER" fan, too?  I can't wait til you discover B&W
"LASSIE" re-runs... *grin* "Darwin" is a classic example of a character
added for no reason but visual appeal, for the kids.  And since the kids
are smarter than Rockne S. O'Bannon, there's a limit to what they'll put up
with.  By the way, I believe that David Brin was the first (and to date,
the only) writer to describe SCUBA gear for dolphins; I didn't see any
credit given.  The show even has a, ghawd help us, Wesley Crusher clone.

Expect to see the Boy Hacker and the Smart Dolphin save the ship about once
or twice per show, so all the kiddies can identify with discourteous
smart-alecks who are important enough to be tolerated instead of walloped.

> I hope this show does well, and I hope that people will give it a fair
> chance. Remember Star Trek had a rocky beginning as well. Once it picked
> up speed it showed what it was capable of. I have no doubt that
> "seaQuest" will do the same.

"STAR TREK" *never* "showed what it was capable of," since it was hamstrung
by production, budgets, limited imagination on the part of the production
personnel, network censorship, and an impossible production schedule.
 
"SEAQUEST DSV" had eight times the budget, *per hour*, and treated us to a
typical Rockne S. O'Bannon script; uninspired tedium derived from thirty
years' worth of mediocre TV scripts that seem to be O'Bannon's only source
of material.
   Ever notice the brilliant, evocative, original ending to the movie
version of O'Bannon's "ALIEN NATION?"  i.e. "Salt water dissolves them!
WHeeeeEEE!"  (See "DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS" from the early sixties for the
first major use of salt water as a monster-dissolver.)  "ALIEN NATION"
didn't become even marginally watchable until Rockne S. O'Bannon was gotten
*OUT* of the loop, and Gayle Anne Hurd took over as the major conceptual
honcho.
 
"SEAQUEST DSV" is going to go *precisely* the same way as "AMAZING STORIES"
did - subsumed under a magnificent production budget and a complete lack of
originality and vision.

Of course, it would also help if O'Bannon had ever read or written any SF
before he decided to write some for TV.  His inability to find qualified
technical consultants is also instructive; it indicates that not only does
he not know, he does not CARE.

If you genuinely like it, more power to you; but it's this kind of crap
that takes up air time that could be spent on REAL SF, with good scripts
and characters, and convinces the networks that "SF doesn't do well on TV,"
so they revert to cops&robbers in tire- squealing cars; so enjoy it while
it's here.  I'll be *real* surprised if it's still in production next year.
 
By the way, the pilot for "BABYLON-5" was shot on 1/4 the budget of the
pilot for "DEEP SPACE NINE," the series that was conceptually ripped off
from B-5, and B-5 is now "go" for a committed 22 episodes.  You might want
to wait until January, and see what real SF scripts by real writers look
like, and bear in mind that B-5 is going to be vastly better than SQ:DSV on
a vastly smaller script.
 
With Spielberg's and O'Bannon's originality levels, I expect to see an
"Adam & Eve" story in about 5-6 weeks.  *IF* I'm even bothering to watch;
despite the presence of Stacey Haiduk in SQ:DSV, the Superman show looks
like it might be a lot more fun.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:17:51 GMT
From: tom@ssd.csd.harris.com (Tom Horsley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest DSV

The thing that I noticed most about seaquest was the incessant hype all
weekend on NBC about their new "family" show, seaquest, so I watched it,
and what do we see:

   * hideously awful plots, dialog, and characters (which I think is what
     tells a network executive something is a "family" show - allowing them
     to "prove" no one wants family shows because people stop watching).
     One character should have been wearing a T-shirt reading "I'm not
     Wesley - Really!".

   * Weapons of mass destruction being used ruthlessly against innocent
     mining and farming communities (I guess implied violence is OK for
     "family" shows, its only when blood spatters on the screen that the
     networks think there might be a problem).

   * An intelligent member of another species being tricked into acting as
     a warrior under the pretense of a game.

   * A brief scene half way through the show in which the guy in charge of
     entertainment criticizes another character because all the films he
     brought were "family" films (I have to believe the writers inserted
     this to see if anyone at the network would notice - they didn't).

   * A final scene promoting the value of divorce as a problem resolution
     mechanism.

Yessir, real family entertainment. As least Spielberg will get windfall
profits, being paid for 22 shows, but only having to actually produce about
9...  

Tom Horsley
511 Kingbird Circle
Delray Beach, FL 33444
tahorsley@csd.harris.com
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Date: 13 Sep 93 07:22:33 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

geoffb@coos.dartmouth.edu (Geoff Bronner) writes:
>few rough edges but I really enjoyed the show. The premise seems to work
>really well. The promos bugged me a little, the next three shows seem a
>bit single minded.

Well, it had more than a few rough edges, and the whole computer virus
thing was, as usual, pathetic.  A tiny bit better because the computer was
supposed to be biological or something (?) than otherwise, but don't try to
tell me they can't have hardwired backups with protected computers for
emergencies.  In any case, rm -rf *;tar -xf system_backup should still have
worked.  If necessary, they could have downloaded everything from the
united oceans people through a satellite link...

The premise wasn't very good, but they couldn't help that.  

Since when are undersea volcanos a HORRIBLE MAN-MADE disaster anyway?

The EVIL SINISTER sub captain really did a good job of making me hate and
despise her...  acting.

Wesley must DIE!!!!!!

Technically, there were tons of problems with the sets and with the ideas.
The "pool" areas in the SQ had what?  3 INCH walls above the water level?
If a person pats the water with their hand it's going to spill.  If the sub
actually tilts (and it will.  A lot) they'll have huge amounts of water all
over the place, which is not good - it should be contained better.  What's
the deal with the bridge?  Does it act as a huge escape vehicle or
something???  Is that why they have 6 inch thick shell doors which require
hydraulics to open?  What's the deal with the waterfall guy - why the
waterfall?

The "hyper reality" thing was stupid, but the problem with it wasn't so
much the stupid looking gloves etc, it was that they were trying to go
"oooh look VR coool look look look this is soooo futuristic"... If it's the
future, VR will be commonplace so the characters should act as if it's just
normal everyday activity and let the audience figure it out.

[DS9 vs SQ]
>Please DON'T compare it. That seems pointless. Can't both shows simply be
>good in their own right? It isn't like you have to pick one over the
>other!  IMO, all they have in common is that they are both Sci-Fi TV
>shows.

Well, why not compare them?  They're both TV shows about pseudo-military
type operations set in the future.  And DS9 is anything but good.

[SFX good]
>I agree. Well used and looking good. Much cleaner than other attempts to
>use computer generated effects (ie: Babylon 5) for a show like this. I
>don't know if that was due to the budget or not.

seaQuest and B5 use the same computer systems and software (Amiga/040s
networked running LightWave 3d.  And the first person to scream Amiga sux,
Amiga ruls, SGI ruls, SGI sux, or "But they're really VIDEO TOASTERS not
Amigas" gets an E-slap and a killfile entry) for their computer FX.
seaQuest has more machines though so they can render faster.

B5's SFX looked MUCH more realistic to me.  seaQuest's, while technically
fine, looked like they were in space with a whole lot of smog.  They did
NOT look realistic - they should have been murky and fuzzy, and the scale
was way off.  If you're 5000+ feet down, things are not blue.  They're
black.  If there are lights on something, the thing will look fairly
normal.

Also, the enemy sub design was awful.  Truly bad - useless guns on the
sides, obviously no stealth ability, and it just looked badly rendered.

And yes, if it's a battle situation, you turn off the lights so your
enemies can't see you.

>I'm looking forward to the next episode.

If they'd drown Wesley II and hang the guy doing the dolphin voice (my
computer can talk several hundred orders of magnitude better than that) I'd
be a lot more hopeful about this one, but I'll watch the next episode too.
Hey, I even sat through 6 whole episodes of DS9 so I can take it no matter
how bad it gets.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 08:39:27 GMT
From: gwangung@carson.u.washington.edu (just another theatre geek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest DSV

   From what I hear, David Burke (WISE GUY) has been brought in for the
bulk of the season. If so, then I expect a BIIIIG improvement in the show.

Roger Tang
gwangung@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:27:08 GMT
From: mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Michael L. Jacobs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest DSV

Comments:
	
   1) Stacey Haiduk - I still see her as Lois from Superboy, even though
she is trying to act like Lt. Saavik.  I really expected to see points on
her ears after the first two scenes with her.

   2) Darwin's voice needs help.  WHY anyone would make a dolphin sound
squeaky and cute is beyond me (I mean other than TV executives)

   3) Is it just me or is the show WAY dark.  I had to raise the brightness
level on my tv to near max to get a good look at the underwater scenes.

   4) Overall charcter view - I don't like much except the doctor/ science
officer/leader of science team/peace advocate/love interest.  This had even
less interesting characters than Babylon 5, which to date was the worst in
recorded history.

   5) Submarines usually don't have that much open space.  Granted it's
futuristic and all, but still couldn't you be doing something with the
extra room?

   6) I am very disturbed by the lack of planning on the storage/tank bit.
Notice that every rack of science vials (tm) had absolutely nothing holding
them on to it.  So when the ship shifts or tilts, CRASH.  Same is true for
the water tanks. the one on the bridge had a cover, the others did not.

   I will continue to watch the show but, if the Atlantis bit is as cheesy
I have foreseen this sucker is going to be deleted off of precious tape
space and recycled for this season's DS9.

Michael L. Jacobs
mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:31:34 GMT
From: jprater@rcnvms.rcn.mass.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Can anyone say Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea, and the follow on movie ity
Beneath the Sea, by Irwin Allen.  At least these had a flying sub.  I like
the design of the SeaView better with the large windows.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 23:08:00 GMT
From: donald.simmons@canrem.com (Donald Simmons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV:Some thoughts (Spoilers)

   Well, overall I have to say that the premiere episode of seaQuest wasn't
any worse than the average episode of Star Trek:The Next Generation, which
was more than I was expecting. Granted that the plot of silly but the sets
were good, the CGI effects were great, and the characters weren't *that*
bad, which the exception of the Evil Female Sub Commander who was probably
the *worst* actress I have ever seen. Her temper tantrum at the end while
her sub was going down had me closing my eyes in pain.

   I like Roy Scheider, so i am willing to give him the benefit of the
doubt as to his characterization. Don Franklin as the second in command was
rather wooden, as was the chief engineer, but again I'll give them a bit of
time. If we have to have a kid genius, as least he's got a personality. The
"Thanks for painting that picture" line had everyone ROTFL. The morale
office who sells illegal hair restorer was sort of cute, although they
stole this gag straight out of Bloom County. I was quite surprised to see
Stephanie Beacham as the head science officer.  *Her* I'll always give all
the doubt she needs. (But I just like older women.) Although it looks like
they're setting us up for sparks between the Captain and the Doctor. Gee,
where have we seen *that* before?

   Now a word about the science. First, I found the statement that they
couldn't contact their command without heading to a communication buoy very
odd, as all they would have to do was surface and use the radio. But maybe
they were afraid of all the time it would take to surface and get back down
to that depth. A sub that size certainly shouldn't be able to change depth
very fast. (Although they *did* do this later). Also, I didn't understand
the undersea vent from hell business. Did they mean that the vent would
spread toxins from the power station, or that the toxins would be naturally
released from the vent?  Anyway, I didn't find their instant environmental
disaster fix very convincing.

   I also don't find the talking dolphin very convincing, let alone
designing the ship (which was originally a *military* vessel remember) so
that the dolphin could have free run of it! On the plus sign, the one bit
of good science concerned Newton. When they were going to send him out to
guide the torpedo, my friends and I said "Oh right! What about the
pressure? How is he going to breath?". And then they went and addressed
these very questions!

   Finally, there was one very good in-joke in the end. When the kid comes
in to see Nathan, his sports jacket was World Series:2010 on the back.
Remember, Roy Scheider starred in the movie 2010.

   So, the show was really no worse than TNG, and plenty of people watch
that, so this show just might last. Although I don't think I'll be rushing
home to watch it.

Donald Simmons

   P.S. So, how many episodes will it take before the crew discovers
Atlantis?

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 13:41:40 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Andrew Gideon, andrew@tagsys.com writes:
>***SPOILER WARNING***
>At least someone had a sense of humor.  Mr. 2010 (what is his name!?!)
>got to say "everyone hold on."  Rather like Arnold saying "I'll be back"
>in every movie since Terminator.  And didn't he have a dolphin hanging
>around his home at the start of 2010 too?

Yes he did.  And he had to be convinced pretty sorely there to come back to
be part of the mission in that case.

It also rang of the beginning of Star Trek: The Motion
Sickness^H^H^H^H^H^H^H^HPicture in getting the new ship running and the old
captain getting amazed at the high tech running.

I'm getting a little tired of holohelpers.  Was Quantum Leap first?  Then
Time Trax, now this.  At least this looks technologically feasible.  It
only works where the smoke tank is.  Except for the dophinspeak, the
'unbreakable' virus and the bumpy subs (as mentioned previously), the tech
here is pretty good.  I liked the 'hyperreality' controls for the remote
robot.  But why not use that to 'tag' the Delta-4?

All in all, it was a lot of fun, and I wish the show the best of luck.  But
why place it opposite Lois & Clark?  The two new fantasy shows at the same
time?  Aarrrggggghhh.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:54:04 GMT
From: pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Seaquest Comments

seaQuest dsv: Pretty bad, really. Some problems:

   1. Remember when the Big Bad Evil Sub was attacking the farm, and the
local minisubs couldn't destroy it? Why? Nuclear submarines are big and
cumbersome and VERY easy to sink - just arm each minisub with a missile,
and BOOM...goodbye villains.

   2. I HATE Darwin. I mean, why would anyone create a machine to
communicate with dolphins, but give it the voice of Pee Wee Herman? Why was
a character that could have been this show's Mr. Spock written as a stupid,
sub-human idiot?

   3. How did the former commander of dsv manage to get onto the refit
crew?

   4. Why was she so pathetically melodramatic and so devoid of motive?

   5. I HATE the REAL villain - dsv is a '90s kind of show, so of COURSE
the bad guy's going to be an Evil Capitalist.

   6. People find Star Trek's technobabble insulting. dsv does worse. I
mean, "Hey, we'll go AROUND the virus!"? What EXACTLY is that supposed to
mean?

   7. As bad as it was, "Encounter at Farpoint" did a better job of
introducing the cast. Who else crews dsv? A bunch of faces, so far...and
little else.

  There are other problems, but those are the major ones.

   Don't get me wrong, though - the show was beautifully done, and rather
exciting in parts. I liked Roy Scheider and believe that the whole thing
has a great deal of potential. IF they tap into said potential, we could
have a hit.  Let's hope it comes to be, because the pilot was shit.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 15:10:08 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest comments

 <pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca> wrote:
>seaQuest dsv: Pretty bad, really. Some problems:
>
>1. Remember when the Big Bad Evil Sub was attacking the farm, and the
>local minisubs couldn't destroy it? Why? Nuclear submarines are big and
>cumbersome and VERY easy to sink - just arm each minisub with a missile,
>and BOOM...goodbye villains.

   I think the minisubs might have had trouble with the Nuclear Subs
countermeasures.  Either way the minisubs looked pretty low tech, they
might have been only armed with low yield wire guided missles. Doubtfully
impressive to a ship armed with those glowing E-torps.

>2. I HATE Darwin. I mean, why would anyone create a machine to communicate
>with dolphins, but give it the voice of Pee Wee Herman? Why was a
>character that could have been this show's Mr. Spock written as a stupid,
>sub-human idiot?

Because we've had enough Mr. Spocks. I mean how many times can the same
character be just blatently ripped off.  Spock->Data->Odo. Help me I don't
understand my humanity.

Who knows, maybe that's the voice 9 out of 10 Dolphins find sexy.  :). 

>3. How did the former commander of dsv manage to get onto the refit >crew?

Tikes. Good question. How long was the ship in berth for her refit after
Captain Star's nervous breakdown.  Was it 6 monthes? Or *Nearly* a year? I
thought they mentioned it somewhere in the beginning. There might be some
play in that time table but I agree it's definitely a "plot-o" that should
have been explained.

>4. Why was she so pathetically melodramatic and so devoid of motive?

She was a good villain but she needed a bit more screen time to explain
herself. Another plot-o.  Anyone notice that Picture of Her the EXO and the
Morale guy and think that he was the one that planted the virus for a
moment?

Mr. Industrialist is going to be a much better and more heinous villain.
Now that he is the evil opposite of the Bridger Character.

>5. I HATE the REAL villain - dsv is a '90s kind of show, so of COURSE the
>bad guy's going to be an Evil Capitalist.

Yeah, can we get a Whoa Bundy--No-More-Capitalism-Bashing. Yeah I do hate
that fact.  But it seems as if he will be a stylish villain and thats cool.

>6. People find Star Trek's technobabble insulting. dsv does worse. I mean,
>"Hey, we'll go AROUND the virus!"? What EXACTLY is that supposed to mean?

DSVs technobabble is far superior to Trek.  I could *kind* of see "go
Around the Virus" Maybe the virus had only affected certain systems and it
was possible to bypass those system. That's much more reasonable than a
TNG, "What about the Bipolal Positron Conduit, Mr Data."

>7. As bad as it was, "Encounter at Farpoint" did a better job of
>introducing the cast. Who else crews dsv? A bunch of faces, so far...and
>little else.

Hahahaha. (no Flame intended) But Encounter at Farpoint *SUCKED*, even when
I saw it for the first time it was lame.  There was at least a level of
suspense here *and* DSV did not tip its hat to reveal all the ship's
secrets on the very first episode unlike Like Let's-Separate-the-Saucer
Tng.  Of the Six Block Buster SciFi Pilots.  You'd have to rank them:

1. The Original Cage ST-TOS (It was the most self contained pilot and
although it has been surpassed in workmanship it was intellgent)

2. Babylon 5 (It was better than the cage *but* it wasn't a good stand
alone episode. It was really carried by the promise of something more)

3. seaQuest DSV (Slow moving at first but it got better, lots of good
tension and music that just makes DSN/TNG feel *stupid*)

4. Star Trek DSN (Started out GREAT, died hard after about 30 minutes,
"what is linear time" how about What is editing.)

5. Star Trek TNG (Sucked even when it was new - "Imzadi can you read my
mind" yeah, this show is *dead* without the ST: Tie-in)

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     
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Today's Topics:

            Administrivia - Rosh HaShanah Greetings,
	    Books - Bear & Brooks & Clarke (2 msgs) & Gibson &
                    Holt & Leiber (2 msgs) & 
                    Paul O. Williams (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Thu, 16 Sep 93 11:47:05 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L'Shana Tovah

   This is just a short note to wish all of the Jewish readers of the
Digest a L'Shana Tovah (Good New Year).  May the coming year (5754) bring
you joy and happiness.  And may the recent agreements between Israel and
the PLO finally bring peace to the Middle East.

Saul

------------------------------

Date:    Wed, 15 Sep 93 12:19:05 EDT
From: IO80035@maine.maine.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Bear

Just a quick question.  Has anyone read Greg Bear's FORGE OF GOD?
Personally, I'd have to place this book very high on my list of favorites.
The sequel, ANVIL OF STARS was only so-so, I felt.  However, with FORGE
there was a sense of true science fiction mystery that I've only felt with
2001.  I've only just started reading this board, so if the topic has been
covered, please forgive me.  I am curious if anyone else has read this
novel of alien secrecy.

John S.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 14:04:14 GMT
From: craigheadh@acad.winthrop.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brooks

I agree with Rose about the Shannara books (though I still haven't read the
final 2).  Not as good as Tolkien, Tad Williams, or Jordan, but, so far as
I know, better than any of the others.  However, I find the MAGIC KINGDOM
books something I suspect Brooks just tossed off quickly to capitalize on
his name after the first Shannara trilogy.  First one was o.k., second was
 pretty bad, I haven't gotten into the third one yet.  Oh, I believe that
is *Robert* Jordan up there.  Vol. 1 is EYE OF THE WORLD.

Houston Craighead
craigheadh@acad.winthrop.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 11:56:20 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul Silver (Elk))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

nneul@MCS213K.CS.UMR.EDU wrote:

>I mentioned this before but no-one seemed to reply: Does anyone know
>whether/when/etc. Arthur C. Clarke's Rama Revealed will be available in
>the bookstores? It is a conclusion to a series and I am eagerly awaiting
>it's availability.

I have heard that it will be out in the first week of October over here in
Britain. This came from a pretty good source so hopefully it's right.

Paul
baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 23:28:55 GMT
From: bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rama Revealed at LoC

e92_oli@e.kth.se writes:
>Just found this at Library of Congress (telnet 192.65.218.43)
>Type of Material: Book
>LC Call Number:   PR6005.L36 R37 1994
>Author:           Clarke, Arthur Charles, 1917-
>Title:            Rama revealed / by Arthur C. Clarke and Gentry Lee
>Publication Info: New York : Bantam Books, 1994.
>Phys. Descrip.:   p. cm.

This is what is known as CIP or Cataloging in Publication. If you look on
the title page verso of most new hardback books you will find this
information.  Publishers send information about books they are publishing
to LC where a preliminary catalog record is created. The give away is that
the physical description has not been completed. If you could see the full
MARC record you could also see when the publication is due. The presence of
the record in the LC catalog does not mean that they have the book. When LC
does receive the book the collation will be added. In the meantime, your
local libraries who have access to these records can catalog the book as
soon as it is received, with only having to enter the pagination.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 06:25:52 GMT
From: a1443103@mfs02.cc.monash.edu.au (AIDAN DOYLE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: William Gibson's  "Agrippa"

Hello all,

     I recently heard that William Gibson released a product that came on a
disk, but the disk was infected with a virus that destroyed the information
as/before it was read.  The program was supposedly called " Agrippa" which
I assume is a reference to the Agrippa that wrote de Occulta Philosophia (I
think).
   Does anyone know anything more about Gibson's program and what it was
all about?  If so, could you fill me in.
   Email or News replies are fine.  Thanks in advance.

Aidan Doyle
a1443103@mfs02.cc.monash.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 17:39:32 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tom Holt <> Kim Holt

Just got the two latest Tom Holt books (_Overtime_ and _Here Comes the
Sun_), and when I went to check the copyright date for my database, I
discovered that the very latest book (_HCtS_) is copyrighted to "Kim Holt"
rather than Tom Holt, as it is on _Overtime_.

I can think of numerous reasons why this could be, but all mine are
speculation.  Does anyone know the real skinny?

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 05:57:46 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Fritz Leiber and "The Big Time"

The postscripts to Belated Reviews cover authors of earlier decades who
didn't fit into the original format whether because the author seemed an
inappropriate subject, or because I was unfamiliar with too much of the
author's work, or whatever, or sometimes just isolated works of such
authors.  The emphasis will continue to be on guiding newer readers towards
books or authors worth trying out, rather than on discussing them
comprehensively or in depth.  I'll retain the rating scheme of ****
(recommended), *** (an old favorite that hasn't aged well), ** (a solid
lesser work), and * (nothing special).

	   Belated Reviews PS:  Fritz Leiber and "The Big Time"

This review is a compromise.  On the one hand, there are good reasons to do
a review of Fritz Leiber's work.  It's important: His Nehwon stories helped
shape the generic-consensus-fantasy-milieu so many writers of sword-
and-sorcery use today.  His science fiction tended to be quirky and
memorable.  (For instance, "You're All Alone" works out the solipsistic
"what if I'm the only one who's real?" and "Conjure Wife" starts from the
pleasantly paranoid "what if there's a secret that all the women are
keeping from all the men?", though the writing in those two cases doesn't
really live up to the premises.)

The problem is that I'm not the right person to tackle the task: Most of
Leiber's books that I've read have simply rubbed me the wrong way.  But it
seems like a mistake to ignore him, so what I'm going to do is just review
one of his books - the one I personally consider his best.  (Dan'l
Danehy-Oakes, who knows and appreciates Leiber better than I, is planning
to fill in the lacuna later.)

"The Big Time" (****-) is Leiber's two-inch bit of ivory, a one-act play
disguised as a novel.  In the background is the Changewar, a war being
fought across all of time and space between two factions or races known as
the Snakes and the Spiders, mostly through recruits from history and
pseudo-history.  (Nobody's ever seen a Snake or a Spider.  They probably
exist - there are interesting hints about this in "The Big Time" but, it
would be ironic if it turned out that they didn't, and that the Changewar
was just running on its own momentum.)  The action takes place on a small
Spider base that is temporarily isolated.  A dozen mercenaries and staff
members are cut off from the War by the disappearance of the device that
maintains the base's contact with reality.

There is a book, "Changewar", which collects a number of short stories of
the Changewar, but those tend to feature the more or less standard
'operations' side of the subgenre, with agents of one side or another
trying to change history for the benefit of their side.  "The Big Time" is
a time-out for reflecting on what the struggle means to the participants
and to the non- participants.  What sort of victory is it, for instance,
for a soldier recruited from the English trenches of WWI, to advance the
Spider cause by making sure that the Nazis win WWII?

"The Big Time" is also a locked room mystery.  There are only a dozen
people who could reasonably have made off with the missing device, and it
quickly becomes urgent to find it.  It's a fair-play mystery, with the
reader getting the clues at the same time as the narrator.

And it's a first-rate piece of writing.  The first chapter or so of the
book is too heavy on the exposition, none of the characters is particularly
likable, and too many characters are allowed to make set-piece speeches.
For all that, this is the sort of book for which people give well-deserved
Hugos.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 18:31:08 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Donald J. Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Fritz Leiber and "The Big Time"

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Spider base that is temporarily isolated.  A dozen mercenaries and staff
>members are cut off from the War by the disappearance of the device
>that maintains the base's contact with reality.

I have occasionally wondered, given Leiber's background and the location
and locale of "The Big Time," whether Leiber wasn't inspired to write this
story by a particular line from _Hamlet_ which, when turned around, gives
us ...

   The Joint is Out of Time

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 19:18:13 GMT
From: JMICHAEL@nhqvax.hq.nasa.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Pelbar cycle

Per the recommendation of several who posted to this list regarding
post-nuclear holocaust novels, and novels devoted to a future where women
were in control, I read the first six of the Pelbar Cycle by Paul O.
Williams.  I enjoyed them, though the latter few were less interesting.
Can anyone tell me more about this series and its author?  The books just
came back in print (at least three or so of them) - is this a sign that
they have some popular appeal?  Did he stop at seven novels because he was
bored? Or was the public bored? Or are there more out there?

Jeffrey Michaels

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 02:08:47 GMT
From: ghesmiz@chopin.udel.edu (Michael Macchione)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pelbar cycle

I have read and enjoyed all 7 books, but this was a while ago.  If I
remember it correctly, he ended it with 7 books because that was when the
story was over.  He wrapped up everything in the seventh book.  He probably
could continue but it would be anti-climactic.

I would have liked to have seen more books written by him (not necessarily
Pelbar) but I haven't seen or heard of any.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 05:43:31 GMT
From: msmith@beta.tricity.wsu.edu (Mark Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pelbar cycle

ghesmiz@chopin.udel.edu (Michael Macchione) writes:
>I have read and enjoyed all 7 books, but this was a while ago.  If I
>remember it correctly, he ended it with 7 books because that was when the
>story was over.  He wrapped up everything in the seventh book.  He
>probably could continue but it would be anti-climactic.
>
>I would have liked to have seen more books written by him (not necessarily
>Pelbar) but I haven't seen or heard of any.

I heard over on Compu$erve that he was/is a college professor and actually
wrote them as a personal exercise.  As for writing again it was said that
he MIGHT after he retired.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 19:01:56 GMT
From: djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pelbar cycle

I've also been keeping an eye out for Paul O. Williams books, and I've only
found one other than the Pelbar cycle.  The name was _The_Gifts_of_the_
Gorduc(sp)_Vandal_, I don't have the book here, so I'm not sure of the
exact spelling, but the title is very close to this, if it is not this.
The novel takes place on a planet that has lost touch with its past
colonization.  It isn't a "lost" colony, it's more of a case of large
amounts of time passing.  Overall it was interesting and was dealing with
people from different cultures.  I don't want to go into more specifics
because they might be spoilers.

Dave Rowe
djr2@cit.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 02:24:07 GMT
From: morrow@gandalf.rutgers.edu (John Morrow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pelbar cycle

ghesmiz@chopin.udel.edu (Michael Macchione) writes:
>I would have liked to have seen more books written by him (not necessarily
>Pelbar) but I haven't seen or heard of any.

He wrote an SF book.  I have it somewhere (I used to work for Random House
so somewhere could be anywhere in 40+ boxes of books).  Del Rey published
it.  Something about Gorbeduc(?) Vandals.  I wasn't particularly impressed
by the short bit I read.  I did, however, read the entire Pelbar Cycle (my
36+ hour all-nighter - the longest I ever stayed up in one shot without
sleep was to finish one of the books).  I believe the author was orignally
from New Jersey (as am I) so I found the group of people he placed there in
the Pelbar books rather interesting.  His treatment of religion (leaving it
both positive and negative at times) was rather interesting as well.

John Morrow

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 20:45:25 GMT
From: hoeke@vaxb.acs.unt.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pelbar cycle

morrow@gandalf.rutgers.edu (John Morrow) writes:
> ghesmiz@chopin.udel.edu (Michael Macchione) writes:
>>I would have liked to have seen more books written by him (not
>>necessarily Pelbar) but I haven't seen or heard of any.

Dr. Paul O. Williams spent many years teaching English courses at Principia
College. (22 miles due north, and 400 feet up! from the St. Louis Arch. -
Well out of reach of the recent Mississippi floods, though the bluffs
certainly got their fair share of water. :) The College of 600 is located
along the top of the bluffs lining the Illinois side of the "Mighty Muddy"
and is found 10 miles north of Alton, IL along the River Road.)

Among the courses he regularly taught was one on Science Fiction and
Fantasy writing. T'was this course that finally prompted him to try his
hand, and the Pelbar Cycle is the result. (No, he never required the class
to read them, but many of us did!)

> He wrote an SF book.  I have it somewhere (I used to work for Random
> House so somewhere could be anywhere in 40+ boxes of books).  Del Rey
> published it.  Something about Gorbeduc(?) Vandals.  I wasn't
> particularly impressed by the short bit I read.  I did, however, read the
> entire Pelbar Cycle (my 36+ hour all-nighter - the longest I ever stayed
> up in one shot without sleep was to finish one of the books).  I believe
> the author was orignally from New Jersey (as am I) so I found the group
> of people he placed there in the Pelbar books rather interesting.

 Actually, the entire Pelbar Cycle was set along the northern half of the
Mississippi River. Post holocaust, at that, and the river necessarily
changed course. But it was quite fun to recognize the remains of the
College campus buildings, and the Arch, and a few of the major islands that
appear. Not to mention the Piasa Bird painting! (Prin is located a few
miles south of where the Illinois river joins the Mississippi, and a few
miles north of where the Missouri and Mississippi join. The view from the
bluffs is spectacular!)

> His treatment of religion (leaving it both positive and negative at
> times) was rather interesting as well.

   Considering his background as a Sunday School teacher, and the
opportunities provided by the Religion experts on campus, he could hardly
do worse. :)

Carol

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 19:15:26 GMT
From: morrow@gandalf.rutgers.edu (John Morrow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pelbar cycle

hoeke@vaxb.acs.unt.edu writes:
>Actually, the entire Pelbar Cycle was set along the northern half of the
>Mississippi River.

While it is true that the core of the Pelbar Cycle takes place on the
northern part of the Mississippi and surrounding areas, large parts of the
book take place elsewhere.  There are adventures as far West as the Pacific
coast, as far East as New Jersey, as far North as French Canada, and as far
South as the Gulf.  As the series progresses, you can see from the maps
provided in the front of the books that the "big picture" of post-holocaust
US increases with each book.  As far as I can remember, a large theme of at
least one of the books if not the whole series was "we were all one big
happy country".  In short, though the course of the books, Paul O. Williams
provides a view of much of the United States and southern Canada, if only
in passing, as they stand in his post-holocaust setting.  It is not just a
Mississippi River series...

Btw, I seem to remember that his bio mentions that he was ORIGINALLY from
New Jersey and then moved West.

John Morrow

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Robinson (2 msgs) & Spinrad (13 msgs) &
                      Willis (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 05:18:51 GMT
From: tweezer@news.delphi.com (TWEEZER@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Frank M. Robinson

I've recently read "Dark Beyond the Stars" by Frank M. Robinson and really
enjoyed it. It had a certain PK Dick quality about it which I really liked.
Does anyone know anything else about him? Are his other books any good?
What are they? Comments please!

Greg

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 11:49:41 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Frank M. Robinson

tweezer@news.delphi.com (TWEEZER@DELPHI.COM) writes:
>I've recently read "Dark Beyond the Stars" by Frank M. Robinson and really
>enjoyed it. It had a ertain PK Dick quality about it which I really liked.
>Does anyone know anything else about him? Are his other books any good?
>What are they? Comments please!

Much of Frank Robinson's other work consists of mainstream thrillers, like
THE GLASS INFERNO (partial basis for the film THE TOWERING INFERNO), THAT
PROMETHEUS CRISIS, and THE GOLD CREW, all written in the 1970s in
collaboration with the late Thomas M. Scortia.  His roots in SF are deep,
however.  As a teenaged fan in the early 1940s he was a regular at the
original Slan Shack in Battle Creek, Michigan.  His first novel was
straight SF, THE POWER (1956).  He has been an intermittent contributor to
the SF magazines and some of his best stories are collected in A LIFE IN
THE DAY OF... (Bantam, 1981).

He is also one of the country's leading collectors of old pulp magazines.
I know dealers who rate the condition of their stock with levsl like "worn,
fair, good, excellent, mint, and Frank."

He lives in San Francisco and is one of the world's nicest human beings.
Says Elizabeth Lynn, "Frank Robinson is nicer than you are."

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 17:40:06 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Bug Jack Barron

Hi all,

Just read _Bug Jack Barron_, and loved it. Biggest adrenalin rush I've
gotten from a book since I can remember; the television sequences are
absolutely gripping. Made up for slogging through Robinson's _Telempath_,
too. Anyone who hasn't read _BJB_, do so now.

So, two talking points:

 - Any other Spinrad recommendations? I've read _Iron Dream_ (interesting,
   but too sloppy; _BJB_ was tight as a drum) and _Journal of the Plague
   Years_ (dumb).

 - Why was _BJB_ "denounced on the floor of the British Parliament", as it
   says in the back of the recent Spectra reissue?

P.S. Yeah, Barron got off too easy, but I was too cranked while reading it
to notice until the next day. An acceptable flaw.

Dave Schweisguth
Yale MB&B & Chemistry
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 18:16:45 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth) writes:
> - Any other Spinrad recommendations? I've read _Iron Dream_ (interesting,
>   but too sloppy; _BJB_ was tight as a drum) and _Journal of the Plague
>   Years_ (dumb).

Well, if you liked _BJB_ you will probably like _Little Heroes_, which is
quite similar in feel.  It's about a hundred pages too long, rather than
fifty or so like _BJB_ (IMHO).  Decent reads, nothing that exciting.  His
latest, _Russian Spring_ is also in the same mode.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago,
Biological Sciences Division               
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 18:31:56 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

I liked "Child of Fortune".  It's in the same universe as "The Void
Captain's Tale", but it's a better (and better-told) story.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 20:25:09 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

   Only Spinrad I've read is _Russian Spring_.  A pretty good book, it
would be a great one if not for a few flaws:

   The man seems to have no faith in America and Americans at all.  Jerry
Reed seems to be the only man in his generation (unless Nat Wolfowitz is
the same age) in America who isn't completely reprehensible.  Does he
really think everyone here is a complete warmonger?
   Conversely, the Soviet Union could do no wrong.  I'm not buying; at the
time this book was written we were getting some idea of the amount of
corruption and unnecessary bureaucracy that existed there (of course, this
book does have a line about it being an "honorable calling" to be a
bureaucrat).
   There were also a few things that bothered me personally that other
people would find unobjectionable or even positive, and I'll probably be
lambasted as a typical closed-minded conservative prude because I say this,
but what the hell: I didn't like the two or three pro-drug messages.  I
thought the sex was excessive, and the offhand way Spinrad whisks AIDS off
to the side ("They've all got their AIDS vaccination cards!") seemed to
contradict the love story at the center of the novel.  Some of Spinrad's
arrogance peeps through - a listing of great American novels includes _Bug
Jack Barron_ (which may be great.  The way it was done in the middle of one
of the anti-American screeds had me predisposed to think little of Spinrad
as a human being).  
   And, probably nit-pickingest of all, although one of his characters says
both political parties in America are basically the same, whenever a
politician has to be called corrupt, he's always a Republican; the blame
for the situation America's in is laid squarely at the feet of Ronald
Reagan.  This didn't bother me as much as the other things (the author had
already shown himself to be pro-Communist, it was almost to be expected),
it just added to them.

   _Russian Spring_ was a good book that could have been a great book if
some of the chaff had been cut out.

Jay

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 00:28:28 GMT
From: walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>I liked "Child of Fortune".  It's in the same universe as "The Void
>Captain's Tale", but it's a better (and better-told) story.

I'd like to make the exact opposite recommendation.  VCT is tight,
economical, and focuses on the flaws in the proposed future society.  CoF
is loose, episodic, and didactic - a traditional utopia, in many ways.
There is a lot of thought-provoking material in CoF, and it's well worth
reading, but I preferred VCT.  I should point out that the ending of VCT is
announced on the first page; if that's the kind of thing that bugs you,
don't bother with it.

Tim
walters@mills.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Aug 93 23:56:51 GMT
From: lairdb@crash.cts.com (Laird P. Broadfield)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

jseaver@bigwpi.WPI.EDU (Jason John Seaver) writes:
>The man seems to have no faith in America and Americans at all.  Jerry
>Reed seems to be the only man in his generation (unless Nat Wolfowitz is
>the same age) in America who isn't completely reprehensible.  Does he
>really think everyone here is a complete warmonger?

Try reading the introduction to _Other Americas_ - I think he's nearly as
proud of America-that-could-be as Heinlein; it's just that his approach is
to show possible dystopias rather than utopias.  (_Other Americas_ goes on
to present four wildly different and bizarre definitely dystopian images of
future America.)  I'm serious about reading the introduction, BTW; I've
I've lent it or read it to several people, all were moved by it, a couple
to tears (of both pride and disappointment, if that makes any sense.)

>Conversely, the Soviet Union could do no wrong.  I'm not buying; at the
>time this book was written we were getting some idea of the amount of
>corruption and unnecessary bureaucracy that existed there (of course, this
>book does have a line about it being an "honorable calling" to be a
>bureaucrat).

Again, I think this is the Spinrad style, of presenting a *very*
alternative possibility - the basic premise of Russian Spring (IMO) could
be stated as "the Soviet Union turns out to be much cooler than the U.S.",
*or* it could be stated as "what if the Soviet Union discovered in itself
the qualities of go-getter-ness and leadership that were once thought of as
uniquely American, while the U.S. continued to lose them?"  Again, a scheme
of setting a story in an ugly future, possibly with the aim of warning
people away from it.

Laird P. Broadfield
lairdb@crash.cts.com
...{ucsd, nosc}!crash!lairdb

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 10:55:17 GMT
From: tgg@hplb.hpl.hp.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

I liked "The Void Captains Tale" because of the writing style and the
oblique way that Spinrad introduces the functional and dysfunctional
aspects of that society. (I thought the sequel "Child of Fortune" was a
rambling, standard, west-coast rite-of-passage story).

I would also recommend "A World Between" for its view of political systems,
political tactics, politicians, and the media equivalents. I also found
that I could draw a reasonable analogy between Pacifica (==Europe) caught
between the Technocrats (==USA) and the Femocrats (==Russia). But I have no
reason to believe that Spinrad intended the analogy.

Tom Gardner
Hewlett Packard Laboratories, Filton Rd, 
Stoke Gifford, Bristol, Avon, BS12 6QZ, England.
tgg@hplb.hpl.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 12:22:35 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

Try _Other Americas_ (4 novellas, including _my_ favorite atomic war)_ and
_Little Heroes_ or _Russian Spring_.  _The Children of Hamelin_ too if you
can find it.  IMHO none of them are as good as BJB, but they are more like
it than some other of his books.

For example, do not expect the same sort of book if you read _The Void
Captain's Tale_.  Here and in some other books, Norman gets 'artsy'.  You
may still like it, but the writing style is different.

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Aug 93 11:49:31 GMT
From: pete@minster.york.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

Dave Schweisguth (dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu) wrote:

>- Any other Spinrad recommendations? I've read _Iron Dream_ (interesting,
>  but too sloppy; _BJB_ was tight as a drum) and _Journal of the Plague
>  Years_ (dumb).

Little Heroes - a little flabby, but contains some excellent writing.  The
Men In The Jungle - bloody awesome.

> - Why was _BJB_ "denounced on the floor of the British Parliament", as it
>   says in the back of the recent Spectra reissue?

I think it was during the publication of BJB in New Worlds which was at the
time funded partly by the Arts Council. W H Smith, the largest newsagents
in the UK, stopped carrying the magazine and there was a bit of a stink
over it all. I believe Spinrad was described as a ``moral degenerate''...

Peter Fenelon
High Integrity Systems Engineering Group
Dept. of Computer Science
University of York, York, Y01 5DD
pete@minster.york.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 02:20:01 GMT
From: troly@redwood.math.ucla.edu (Bret Jolly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

   My favorite Spinrad by far is _The Iron Dream_.  I guess I just have an
evil and unfannish sense of humor.

   Bug Jack Barron was weaker.  In general the style fit the story, but the
villain's stream-of-consciousness was unconvincing and obtrusive.  The
story itself was unconvincing at several points, and lacking in saifai
originality.  He tends to slide into antipollyanism.

***Warning of minor semi-spoiler***

   So why does everyone act so goddamn sure that the immortality treatment
really does make you immortal, when no one has tried it for long and when
it is not presented as having any compelling theoretical basis?

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 12:43:04 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

Bret Jolly (troly@redwood.math.ucla.edu) wrote:
[understandable _BJB_ criticisms snipped]
> ***Warning of minor semi-spoiler***
>
>    So why does everyone act so goddamn sure that the immortality
> treatment really does make you immortal, when no one has tried it for
> long and when it is not presented as having any compelling theoretical
> basis?

Because the only way to find out is to wait until it's too late?

Dave Schweisguth
Yale MB&B & Chemistry
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Aug 93 17:09:09 GMT
From: feld@ccu.umanitoba.ca (Michael Feld)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

I started _Bug Jack Barron_ the month it came out in paper.  The first day,
I read 30 pages.  Thereafter, I managed 4 pages every Saturday, over dim
sum, for about 3 months.  Then a page a year.

Now I just dust the damn thing bi-weekly, as it sits there on my to-be-read
stack.

Ooh, it's a slow read.  [Let's just grant the PERSONAL flames in advance.]
Anyone else have trouble?

Michael Feld
Dept. of Philosophy
University of Manitoba
Winnipeg, MB, R3T 2M8, Canada
feld@cc.umanitoba.ca

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 02:52:41 GMT
From: jcf@world.std.com (Joseph C Fineman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

In 1984 I made the following oddball comment in a letter to a friend.  I
had espoused the view that show business is a less honorable way to make a
living than politics:

"For a directly contrary view, see _Bug Jack Barron_ by Norman Spinrad.
The hero, a (TV) journalist, is proud to consider his business as
entertainment rather than politics, which he regards as morally inferior.
I think his rationale is that politicians are hypocrites.  So they are; but
thereby (Rochefoucauld) they pay their homage to virtue.  They need
hypocrisy because they have a dirty job to do; entertainers do not need it,
because they have only a dirty racket.  Journalists actually have a choice,
and Spinrad, who is a talented satirist but a media freak, would rather
they took the wrong one."

Nobody else seems to think that was the point of the book, so perhaps I am
obsessed.

I have not read any other books by Spinrad, but I enjoyed several of the
stories in his collection, which I think was called _The Star- Spangled
Future_, but which I am sorry to say I have lost.  It came out around 1981.
I particularly liked the one about "combat football", and the one about the
rock group that starts W.W. III.

Joe Fineman     
239 Clinton Road
Brookline, MA 02146
jcf@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 14:13:40 GMT
From: dhawk@sybase.com (David Hawkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Humor and Connie Willis

Connie Willis was on the humor panel at ConFrancisco, which was about using
humor in writing.  Has she written anything humorous?  The only thing of
hers that I'd read was Lincoln's Dreams, which I don't remember as being a
work of humor.

David Hawkins
dhawk@sybase.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 17:53:55 GMT
From: gouvea@zariski.harvard.edu (Fernando Gouvea)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Humor and Connie Willis

dhawk@sybase.com (David Hawkins) writes:
>Connie Willis was on the humor panel at ConFrancisco, which was about
>using humor in writing.  Has she written anything humorous?  The only
>thing of hers that I'd read was Lincoln's Dreams, which I don't remember
>as being a work of humor.

Yes, in shorter forms. "Blued Moon", "Spice Pogrom", "At the Rialto", "Even
the Queen", a bunch of others. I'm looking forward to her forthcoming
collection so I can have all of those in one place.

Fernando Q. Gouvea
Dept. of Math/CS				
Colby College					
fqgouvea@colby.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 17:43:19 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Humor and Connie Willis

dhawk@sybase.com (David Hawkins) writes:
>Connie Willis was on the humor panel at ConFrancisco, which was about
>using humor in writing.  Has she written anything humorous?  The only
>thing of hers that I'd read was Lincoln's Dreams, which I don't remember
>as being a work of humor.

Her Hugo-winning short story of this year, "Even the Queen," is one of her
funniest.  Since Connie's written more short stories than novels, her humor
is mainly there, although I've heard the first bit of the novel currently
in progress and it's a cross of the future of _Doomsday Book_ as if written
by the illegitimate son of Jerome K. Jerome and P.G. Wodehouse (not to
mention the dog).  Connie's new short story collection will be published
sometime before the end of the year, and I would highly recommend it to you
on the basis of what I suspect will be included.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 18:49:03 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Humor and Connie Willis

David Hawkins (dhawk@sybase.com) wrote:
>Connie Willis was on the humor panel at ConFrancisco, which was about
>using humor in writing.  Has she written anything humorous?

"All My Darling Daughters." I'm chuckling even as I type.

Dave Schweisguth   
Yale MB&B & Chemistry
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Books - Spinrad & Wingrove (4 msgs) &
                           Wolfe (4 msgs) & Zelazny (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 03:49:26 GMT
From: toddh@garnet.berkeley.edu (Todd Horowitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bug Jack Barron

Jason John Seaver <jseaver@bigwpi.WPI.EDU> wrote:
>The man seems to have no faith in America and Americans at all.  Jerry
>Reed seems to be the only man in his generation (unless Nat Wolfowitz is
>the same age) in America who isn't completely reprehensible.  Does he
>really think everyone here is a complete warmonger?

   Actually, he seems to have a great deal of faith in America. I found the
last section of the book, "American Spring" (which is really what I think
the novel is about), very moving. As a nation, we often screw ourselves
up, but then someone reminds us of who we are and who we can be, and the
underlying principles the country is built on shine through. Not to get all
sloppy and teary-eyed.

>Conversely, the Soviet Union could do no wrong.  I'm not buying; at the
>time this book was written we were getting some idea of the amount of
>corruption and unnecessary bureaucracy that existed there (of course, this
>book does have a line about it being an "honorable calling" to be a
>bureaucrat).

   Let's remember that this is a post-Glasnost Soviet Union, a more or less
democratic Soviet Union. And I believe that the USSR's shadowy past is
invoked several times. In the final section, irrational warmongering is
shown to be a cultural universal!

>I didn't like the two or three pro-drug messages.  I thought the sex was
>excessive, and the offhand way Spinrad whisks AIDS off to the side
>("They've all got their AIDS vaccination cards!") seemed to contradict the
>love story at the center of the novel.

   I don't understand this. Is monogamous love dependent on AIDS?

> Some of Spinrad's arrogance peeps through - a listing of great American
>novels includes _Bug Jack Barron_ (which may be great.  The way it was
>done in the middle of one of the anti-American screeds had me predisposed
>to think little of Spinrad as a human being).  And,

   Perhaps this is humor. :>
   There's also a Spinrad novella, the name of which I can;t remember
offhand, which is set in a similar future and has Spinrad himself as the
central character, in Parisian exile.

>This didn't bother me as much as the other things (the author had already
>shown himself to be pro-Communist, it was almost to be expected), it just
>added to them.

   Well, certainly a lefty-pinko, but hardly pro-communist! There is a
distinction, you know.

   I don't want to start a political discussion which does not belong here,
but the theory that the blame for various problems with the country lies
with Ronald Reagan is neither partisan nor implausible. The most notable
articulator of thus theory is conservative Republican strategist Kevin
Phillips. Not to mention former Reagan aides, such as Stockman. Spinrad
takes pains not to lump in other Republicans or conservatives with Reagan.

>_Russian Spring_ was a good book that could have been a great book if some
>of the chaff had been cut out.

   _Russian Spring_ is a very political novel. If you liked it despite its
obviously leftist political theme, I say it's a great book!:)

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 02:32:34 GMT
From: timburke@news.delphi.com (TIMBURKE@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Comments Re: Wingrove's Stone Within (Chung Kuo #4)

Possible SPOILERS

I've enjoyed Wingrove's previous three books in this series a lot, with a
few reservations and quibbles. This is heady, epic stuff, with guts and
heart and an acute appreciation of history and social dynamics. So the
arrival of a fourth book pleased me - it went straight to head of my
overeloaded reading queue.

But...

This installment edges into tedium and begins to look like an exercise in
needless tree-killing. Epic is epic, but Wingrove is beginning to mistake
an epic style and gravitas for mere physical heft. I thought the last book
ended on a sour note by killing the major villain, DeVore, only to reveal
that he was really still alive. DeVore had already gone from a potent and
complicated character to something of a mustache-twirling caricature, and
this lateest twist threatened to turn a story which had blended history on
a large scale with good characterization into a bad mano-a-mano conflict.

Well, to my surprise, DeVore is absent in this volume, a good thing. But at
the same time, many of the other characterizations are developing the same
flaws that surfaced earlier in DeVore - a surprisingly arbitrary,
generalized and blurry quality. It's getting much harder to get a grip on
these people, a serious danger in this large and wide-ranging a series.

More importantly, I found myself getting really sick of all the feelings of
dread and doom that the characters, especially the T'angs and their men,
are always experiencing. Wingrove keeps promising that all hell will break
loose, but it always seems to be in the next volume. The "In Times To Come"
blurb at the ends of the books begin to look vaguely silly. For huge
stretches of -The Stone Within-, nothing happens, characters who ought to
drive some of the drama lie fallow, while others just kind of putter around
aimlessly. There's a circular, repetitious feeling here, almost the sense
of a person whose ideas are exhausted but who needs to keep the narrative
going for a requisite number of books.

I hope that this isn't the case, because I've really enjoyed the series
thus far, and even this book has real pleasures. But if time is running out
for the Seven, it is also running out for Wingrove, who needs to move his
saga along before the comparison drawn by some with Herbert's -Dune- series
starts to include the ugly windy phase of that latter series, the one that
gave us Chapterhouse Dune. We'll see.

Tim Burke

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 05:59:27 GMT
From: jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comments Re: Wingrove's Stone Within (Chung Kuo #4)

timburke@news.delphi.com (TIMBURKE@DELPHI.COM) writes:
>I've enjoyed Wingrove's previous three books in this series a lot, with a
>few reservations and quibbles. This is heady, epic stuff, with guts and
>heart and an acute appreciation of history and social dynamics. So the
>arrival of a fourth book pleased me - it went straight to head of my
>overeloaded reading queue.

I don't know what history Wingrove is supposed to have an acute
appreciation of but it is not Chinese. "Social dynamics" is a bit open
ended too, if it means knowing anything about Chinese social life and
expectations then he may as well have read Beano as a source. It seems that
there is a trend at the moment to dress any old crap up with an ethnic
flavour and hope noone will notice.  A pity that they seem to be right.

Joseph Askew
jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu  

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 19:47:06 GMT
From: vlevin@acs.ucalgary.ca (Vladimir Levin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Chung Kuo: The Stone Within.

I just finished The Stone Within, the fourth in the Chung Kuo series by
Wingrove.  I found the absence of DeVore unexpected and refreshing.  Also
the quality of the plot seemed better in terms of both content and pacing
in comparison to White Mountain.  I still felt a little ripped off (having
disbursed 20 Canadian dollars for the book).  The reason is that the book
does not have a satisfactory ending.  It just feels like the end of the
chapter.  The characters seem to be becoming a little simpler than before
but also more shallow.  I hope that this book is just a way of marking time
before a really climactic 5 novel.  I really feel that if the fifth book is
not the last, then I will stop reading this series.  I sure hope Wingrove
isn't trying to stretch this series to 7 books just for aesthetic reasons.

Still this latest volume is a good one as I've mentioned before.  It is
interesting to note the fact that Kim Ward (my favourite character) in
spite of his genius is forced to indenture himself to Simfic in the face of
Shih lever's opposition to his private endeavors.  This really gives a
taste of the real world where being smart and driven need not be enough to
succeed.  Also Ben Sheppard's madness is finally made explicit in this
volume. More disappointing characters are those of Lehmann and General
Tolonel who seem to have become respectively shadow of DeVore and fatuous
and senile stereotype.  I wish that Wingrove had concentrated this volume
on the feeling and struggles of less important characters like fey Yen and
Chen instead of the increasingly irritating epic struggles of the 'great
men'.  In closing I am wondering if others interested in Chung Kuo can
understand Tolonel's opposition to Jelka's marriage with Kim.  This seems
strange to me considering past events and his own apparent fondess for Kim.
What does he have against his daughter marrying a genius?  Is this supposed
to show just how pervasive the fear of the clay is in this society?  All in
all more flexibilty and depth on the part of the characters and less focus
on plot complications would make this a better novel, but for Chung Kuo
fans it is at least satisfactory.  I give it a C (A-F).

Btw, this was written on the spur of the moment so I apologise for any
vagueness.  It is intended as 'conversation' not as a real review.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 20:49:58 GMT
From: mike@maths.tcd.ie (Mike Rogers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comments Re: Wingrove's Stone Within (Chung Kuo #4)

jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
>I don't know what history Wingrove is supposed to have an acute
>appreciation of but it is not Chinese. "Social dynamics" is a

Remember, Chung Kuo *isn't* a natural society. It was very deliberately
constructed in 2050 or so. The people, the history, the City, everything
was fabricated according to the meglo plans of a small group of wealthy
people. You really can't expect nominal reactions in such a situation.

Mike Rogers
#3, 44 Westland
Row, Dublin 2, Ireland

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 10:39:22 GMT
From: as@comlab.ox.ac.uk (Andrew Stevens)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Another G.Wolfe book set in Urth milieu?

Dear all,

Am I hallucinating?

On a recent trip to the U.S. I could swear I either saw a flyer for, or a
hard-back copy of, a new book by Gene Wolfe set in the Universe of the
Book/Urth of the New Sun.

Anyone know anything about this, or was it all just a wonderful dream!

Andrew Stevens
Programmming Research Group
11 Keble Road, Oxford, England
OX1 3QD
+44 0865 272563
Andrew.Stevens@prg.oxford.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 14:22:18 GMT
From: rfh@das.ml.com (Reilly F. Hayes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Another G.Wolfe book set in Urth milieu?

as@comlab.ox.ac.uk (Andrew Stevens) writes:
>On a recent trip to the U.S. I could swear I either saw a flyer for, or a
>hard-back copy of, a new book by Gene Wolfe set in the Universe of the
>Book/Urth of the New Sun.  Anyone know anything about this, or was it all
>just a wonderful dream!

Yes, you did see something.  I thought that I saw the book at Worldcon, but
I just checked LOCUS and the book is not due out until June 1994.  It is to
be called _Calde_of_the_Long_Sun_.  It will be published in hardcover by
Tor.  Unfortunately, LOCUS' list of forthcoming books for the UK does not
list it.

Reilly Hayes
rfh@ml.com  

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 02:21:09 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Another G.Wolfe book set in Urth milieu?

as@comlab.ox.ac.uk (Andrew Stevens):
>On a recent trip to the U.S. I could swear I either saw a flyer for, or a
>hard-back copy of, a new book by Gene Wolfe set in the Universe of the
>Book/Urth of the New Sun.

The first book in the new series, "Nightside the Long Sun", has been out
for a few months, and the second should be out some time this coming year.
It takes place on what appears to be a huge generation spaceship, and the
only evidence to date that it's in the same universe as The Book of the New
Sun is in the cover blurbs.  NtLS does not have the same magic as TBotNS,
but it's very good nonetheless, and it could become better as the story
progresses.

(Wolfe seems to be following the same pattern of exposing his protagonist
to an increasingly large world.  Just as "Shadow of the Torturer" only
serves to get Severian out of the guild and then out of the city, while
introducing us to his world, "Nightside the Long Sun" serves to get the
protagonist (a priest of sorts) onto the streets and involved with the
local underworld, while introducing us to his world.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 11:16:12 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Another G.Wolfe book set in Urth milieu?

rfh@das.ml.com (Reilly F. Hayes) writes:
>as@comlab.ox.ac.uk (Andrew Stevens) writes:
>>On a recent trip to the U.S. I could swear I either saw a flyer for, or a
>>hard-back copy of, a new book by Gene Wolfe set in the Universe of the
>>Book/Urth of the New Sun.  Anyone know anything about this, or was it all
>>just a wonderful dream!
>
>Yes, you did see something.  I thought that I saw the book at Worldcon,
>but I just checked LOCUS and the book is not due out until June 1994.  It
>is to be called _Calde_of_the_Long_Sun_.  It will be published in
>hardcover by Tor.  Unfortunately, LOCUS' list of forthcoming books for the
>UK does not list it.

Ahem.  CALDE OF THE LONG SUN is the _third_ volume of the new four-volume
BOOK OF THE LONG SUN.  The first volume, NIGHTSIDE THE LONG SUN, has been
out in hardcover for several months and will appear in paperback this
December.  The second volume, LAKE OF THE LONG SUN, will appear in January
1994.  CALDE OF THE LONG SUN will appear in late 1994.  All from Tor.

(The British publisher is New English Library; the hardcover packages are
identical.)

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 04:12:53 GMT
From: skagos@mercury.cs.uregina.ca (Takis Skagos)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Roger Zelazny: Amber series question .....

  I was wondering if anyone could tell me all the books in the Amber series
by Roger Zelazny.  I don't know whether there are 5 or 6 books in the set.
Any info would be appreciated.  Thanks.

P. Takis Skagos
skagos@cs.uregina.ca

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 06:51:49 GMT
From: gwiseman@uoguelph.ca (Geoffrey A Wiseman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Roger Zelazny: Amber series question .....

Takis Skagos (skagos@mercury.cs.uregina.ca) wrote:
>I was wondering if anyone could tell me all the books in the Amber series
>by Roger Zelazny.  I don't know whether there are 5 or 6 books in the set.
>Any info would be appreciated.  Thanks.

There are 5 or 10, depending on how you look at it.

Corwin Series:

Nine Princes in Amber
Guns of Avalon
Sign of the Unicorn
Hand of Oberon
Courts of Chaos

Merlin Series:

Trumps of Doom
Blood of Amber
Sign of Chaos
Knight of Shadows
Prince of Chaos

Any questions?

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 17:53:00 GMT
From: buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Visual Guide to Castle Amber

I've just been reading the Visual Guide to Castle Amber.  I know it's been
out for a few years, so maybe this was discussed before.

It is possible to make out some words on the paper beneath Dworkin's hands
on his Trump.  Part of the words (are you ready for this?)

SPOILERS follow

Are the last verse to Monty Python's lumberjack song!  Filling in some
obscured words:

I'm a lumberjack and I'm O.K.
I sleep all night and I work all day.
I cut down trees, I wear high heels, suspenders and a bra.
I dress in women's clothing, and hang around in bars.
I wish I was a girlie, just like my dear papa.

Pretty weird, huh?

Greg Buliavac
buliavac@puma.litc.lockheed.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 16:15:34 GMT
From: duvaljc@ere.umontreal.ca (Duval Jean-Carl)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Zelazny and Amber

Does anyone know if Zelazny is planning to do for sure one or more sequels
to Prince of Chaos? I was reading again it recently and noticed the the
loose plot threads practically jumping out of the book. I even dug up an
old Locus interview with him but nothing was concretely said in it.

J.C. DuVal
University of Montreal
duvaljc@tornade.ere.umontreal.ca

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 19:32:29 GMT
From: adelekta@kentvm.kent.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny and Amber

duvaljc@ERE.UMontreal.CA (Duval Jean-Carl) writes:
>Does anyone know if Zelazny is planning to do for sure one or more sequels
>to Prince of Chaos? 
 
 I recall this being discussed around the time _Prince of Chaos_ came out
in paperback (with the "exciting conclusion stuff on the cover).
 And I remember hearing from several people who talked to Zelazny, one of
whom said he was not planning on writing more; another person said he
wanted to get away from the Amber stuff and work on other things for a
time, but that he would most likely write more in the Amber chronicles at a
later date.
 
 Perhaps some of the original posters are still on this list, perhaps not.
I thought I'd comment with what I remembered since I had the same reaction
to _Prince of Chaos_.
 
Anne
adelekta@kentvm.kent.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Films - The Lost World & Starship Troopers &
                       Warlock (6 msgs) & Judge Dredd (5 msgs) &
                       Cat People (2 msgs) & Watchmen (2 msgs) &
                       Jurassic Park (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Aug 93 19:33:49 GMT
From: mgreen@lynx.dac.northeastern.edu (Michael Green)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Question about The Lost World

I just bought the movie The Lost World at Suncoast video.  This is the 1925
silent version.  It is a fantastic movie, one of the first ever Dinosaur
films.  Definitely worth buying.

I noticed that the box says the running time for this movie is approx 108
min.  However, I timed the movie at about 60 min.  I checked Leonard
Maltin's home video guide and he confirms that the video is approximately
60 min, but then states that the film was originally 108 min.

My question is: what happened to the 48 min that was cut from the original?
What happens in these 48 minutes?

BTW, the movie is NOT being shown at twice its normal speed.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 05:59:35 GMT
From: albatross@oak.circa.ufl.edu (Eschel A. Hamel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Starship Troopers movie?

Sometime ago I (don't recall where) heard that Verhoven(sp?) of Total
Recall fame would be directing the film version of Heinlein's novel.
Anyone know if there's any truth to this, and if so, how it's coming?

No flames if this has already been discussed please...

Thanks.

Eschel

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 14:20:43 GMT
From: kes5@midway.uchicago.edu (Felix Krull)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Warlock-what's it about

I went to see _Needful Things_ last night, and I saw a wicked trailer for a
movie called -Warlock: The Armageddon_.  My friend said it is a sequel of
some sort.  What's this movie about, anyway?  (P.S., the trailer scene took
place on a river that looked just like one in Indiana I've been canoeing
on.  Was this my imagination? :)

Thanks greatly.

Felix Krull

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 15:16:28 GMT
From: jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk (Jay Gooby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Warlock-what's it about

kes5@midway.uchicago.edu (Felix Krull) writes:
>I went to see _Needful Things_ last night, and I saw a wicked trailer for
>a movie called -Warlock: The Armageddon_.  My friend said it is a sequel
>of some sort.  What's this movie about, anyway?

The original Warlock is a groovy film, it starts off in the middle ages, a
warlock (male witch), has been captured and tried and is sentenced to be
burnt at the stake.  He casts one last spell and catapults himself (and
accidently the witch-hunter who caught him), to the present.

From then on the film is one long chase movie, with the warlock getting up
to all sorts of evil deeds (look out for the flying potion!), and the witch
hunter trying to catch him.

Armageddon is definitely the sequel to Warlock, and looks really cool!

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 18:06:08 GMT
From: ckt4x@faraday.clas.virginia.edu (Victor the Cleaner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Warlock-what's it about

kes5@midway.uchicago.edu  writes:
> I went to see _Needful Things_ last night, and I saw a wicked trailer for
> a movie called -Warlock: The Armageddon_.  My friend said it is a sequel
> of some sort.  What's this movie about, anyway?  (P.S., the trailer scene
> took place on a river that looked just like one in Indiana I've been
> canoeing on.  Was this my imagination? :)

Oh no, I have no idea if it's a sequel, but if it is, it's a sequel to a
terrible, terrible movie with Julian Sands, Richard E. Grant and Lori
Singer called _Warlock_ that was released a couple of years back.  It was
about this Warlock (duh) who came to present day America to wreak havoc.
Wasn't even amusingly bad...just unentertainingly, stupefyingly bad.

Curt Tsui
curt@Virginia.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 00:09:04 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Warlock-what's it about

ckt4x@faraday.clas.Virginia.EDU (Victor the Cleaner) writes:
>Oh no, I have no idea if it's a sequel, but if it is, it's a sequel to a
>terrible, terrible movie with Julian Sands, Richard E. Grant and Lori
>Singer called _Warlock_ that was released a couple of years back.  It was
>about this Warlock (duh) who came to present day America to wreak havoc.
>Wasn't even amusingly bad...just unentertainingly, stupefyingly bad.

Agreed.  I like some really terrible movies: ones that I can laugh along
with, or laugh *at* if need be.  But Warlock didn't even interest me in
that way.  One of the worst movies I've ever seen, and this coming from
someone who though _Split Second_ was a really fun movie.

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 00:41:35 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Warlock-what's it about

   Amazing. Opinions seem to be completely split on this one.  Either you
thought it was a really cool movie (not Great, as in the sense of truly
awesome cinematic triumph, but really fun to watch) or you thought it was
absolute trash.

   Me? I thought WARLOCK was great - one of the few really FUN horror-magic
movies that had some interesting twists in it. The villain was
unrepentantly EVIL and inventive, and the entire chase across America was
pretty interesting, at least to me. Reminded me, in some ways, of a
modernized Dark Shadows sequence, only a LOT less campy.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 05:58:49 GMT
From: swann@acsu.buffalo.edu (stephen swann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Warlock-what's it about

Well, one of my friends (who saw it at a different time than the rest of
us) thought it was great.  As for myself and the 2 friends I saw it with,
we had a serious discussion, 10 minutes into the film, as to whether the
theater management would give us our money back if we went out and demanded
it (there had been a brief glitch in the sound, which we were planning on
using as a basis for that).  We decided to stick it out, but after the
movie we all agreed that we had made the wrong choice.

seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu writes:
>Me? I thought WARLOCK was great - one of the few really FUN horror-magic
>movies that had some interesting twists in it. The villain was
>unrepentantly EVIL and inventive, and the entire chase across America was
>pretty interesting, at least to me. Reminded me, in some ways, of a
>modernized Dark Shadows sequence, only a LOT less campy.

Less campy?  I've never seen the old Dark Shadows, but it must be pretty
damn campy if Warlock was less so.  ;-)

I don't know, maybe if I'd seen it in a different mood, I would have liked
it.  I absolutely *hated* SPLIT SECOND until, about 20 minutes into the
film, I suddenly realized how really _funny_ the whole ridiculous thing
was.  And I see that the people marketing the video release have realized
where the theater release went wrong.  The caption "He's seen the future,
and now he's got to kill it" *may* have been intended to be funny, but I
think most people just assumed it was a particularly bad and meaningless
cliche.  The new caption is much better and more to the point: "They're
going to need bigger guns". ;-)

Maybe someone should have done that for WARLOCK - if I'd gone into it in
the right frame of mind, I might have enjoyed it.  But I went in expecting
an Exorcist/Omen kind of film, and it... wasn't.

Steve Swann
swann@cs.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:32:11 GMT
From: misc093@cantva.canterbury.ac.nz
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Judge Dredd movie & Sly Stallone

Currently the sci-fi scuttle-butt doing the rounds is that Sylvester
Stallone is going to have the lead role in a Judge Dredd movie.

Is this true?

What can be done to stop it?

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 14:25:59 GMT
From: justin@scs.leeds.ac.uk (J M Ware)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Judge Dredd movie & Sly Stallone

misc093@csc.canterbury.ac.nz wrote:
>Currently the sci-fi scuttle-butt doing the rounds is that Sylvester
>Stallone is going to have the lead role in a Judge Dredd movie.
>
> Is this true?

Yes - confirmed in 2000AD comic.

>What can be done to stop it?

Nothing - though I would have gone for Clint myself.

Justin
justin@scs.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 16:50:53 GMT
From: rogerc@compnews.co.uk (Roger Crow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Judge Dredd director

In the new Empire mag, it's been announced that Danny Cannon is up to
direct the Dredd movie. Fresh from making the Young Americans with Harvey
Keitel, it'll be interesting to see what the young Brit does with the film.
No doubt it'll be heavily influenced by Ridley Scott.

Roger Crow

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 21:13:37 GMT
From: IO30266@maine.maine.edu (Harrigan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Judge Dredd movie & Sly Stallone

How to take a brilliant premise and completely ruin it by miscasting.  See:
Punisher, Superman, Batman.

Stallone doesn't have the jaw or expressions to pull it off.  I don't know
about you guys, but I'm sorely disappointed. I first heard about the
project a few years ago, and hoped that they'd get some brilliant no name.
No such luck.

Sigh. Perhaps Stallone will die in a freak accident before then...  

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 14:19:05 GMT
From: dhouston@bio.ri.ccf.org (Dale Houston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Judge Dredd movie & Sly Stallone

Does the Dredd movie have a script by Howard Chaykin?

There was supposed to be a Chaykin script floating for Judge Dredd floating
about...

Dale Houston
dhouston@bio.ri.ccf.org

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 03:04:02 GMT
From: yousten@csos.orst.edu (Ken Yousten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: tv-movie from "Cat People"

I just read Robert Bloch's autobiography, and there is a part where he
talks about writing the teleplay for a made-for-tv movie in the early 70's.
The movie was a sort of salute to old horror films, the original plan was
to update Val Lewton's "Cat People."  But, as Bloch puts it, "After
discussion we agreed that a totally straight-faced remake was probably a
mistake (years later somebody did such a remake and it was)"

They changed it to a "blending of elements from several well-remembered
films."  The star is said to be Gale Sondergaard, although no title is
given.  I am very intrigued, as I am a fan of both old horror films and
Robert Bloch.  Can anyone tell me anything about this?

Thanks.

Ken Yousten
Blacksburg, VA
yousten@csos.orst.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 13:47:02 GMT
From: dianek@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (diane kachmar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: tv-movie from "Cat People"

yousten@CSOS.ORST.EDU (Ken Yousten) writes:
> I just read Robert Bloch's autobiography, and there is a part where he
> talks about writing the teleplay for a made-for-tv movie in the early
> 70's.  The movie was a sort of salute to old horror films, the original
> plan was to update Val Lewton's "Cat People."  But, as Bloch puts it,
> "After discussion we agreed that a totally straight-faced remake was
> probably a mistake (years later somebody did such a remake and it was)"
> 
> They changed it to a "blending of elements from several well-remembered
> films."  The star is said to be Gale Sondergaard, although no title is
> given.  I am very intrigued, as I am a fan of both old horror films and
> Robert Bloch.  Can anyone tell me anything about this?

You're probably referring to CAT CREATURE, a 1973 Tv Movie.  Gale
Sondergaard had a featured part in the film as did Keye Luke.  The star was
Meredith Baxter (Birney).  She played a 3,000 year old priestess of Bast
who came to life after an amulet was stolen from her mummy.  The film also
starred David Hedison as a professor of Egyptology, and Stuart Whitman as a
cop.  Baxter could also turn into a cat with glowing eyes that hypnotized
its victims before tearing their throats out.  

Diane

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 00:37:56 GMT
From: domingo+@cs.cmu.edu (Domingo Gallardo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Watchmen movie?

  Some time ago I read something about that Terry Gilliam was going to
direct the movie version of Alan Moore's Watchmen.

What do you now about the possible movie? What studio has the rights over
it? What is the current state of the project?

Thanks!

Domingo Gallardo
domingo@cs.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 12:37:51 GMT
From: dhouston@bio.ri.ccf.org (Dale Houston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Watchmen movie?

Gilliam dropped the project, feeling that to fit Watchmen into a 2-hour
movie you'd have to take out all the stuff that raised Watchmen above the
genre.

Dale Houston
dhouston@bio.ri.ccf.org

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 12:56:48 GMT
From: mich@lune.math.tau.ac.il (Michael Har-even)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: JURASSIC PARK

			       JURASSIC PARK
		     A film review by Micahel Har-even

   I wanted to forget my integrity and to write this review without going
to the film. Then, I have decided against seeing the film and against
writing this review. Finally, I saw the film and got 100 million reasons in
favor of writing this review. Most of the following ideas were raised
before seeing the film. Those ideas should reflect trends in the American
cinema today. Watching Jurassic PARK reassured me that I was right.

   Preston Sturges wrote many years ago the golden rules for making a
successful comedy. I would like to list those rules along with my rules for
making a successful commercial film. Naturally, the rules of Sturges are
much better. Here are the rules (my rules are inside brackets):

   A pretty girl is better than a plain one.
   [A naked girl is better than a dressed one.]
   A leg is better than an arm.
   A bedroom is better than a living room.
   An arrival is better than a departure.
   A birth is better than death.
   [A death is better than birth.]
   A dog is better than a landscape.
   A kitten is better than a dog.
   [A Schwarzenegger is better than a dog.]
   A baby is better than a kitten.
   [A dinosaur is better than a Schwarzenegger.].
   A kiss is better than a baby.
   [A Spielberg is better than a dinosaur.]
   A pratfall is better than anything.
   [Technology is better than all.]

   Is technology better than all?

   Technology has no correlation to quality. Most of the great masterpieces
of cinema are either silent films or B&W films. The medium of cinema is
realistic by its nature. There should be no essential difference between a
silent film, B&W film or a colored film. The availability of sound and
color opened new ways of expression, nevertheless, the aesthetic nature of
cinema has not been changed since the beginning.

   One might presume that technology could help to increase the realistic
effect. The truth is that realism cannot be achieved by mere imitation or
by restoration. Realism can be only achieved if the director and the actors
are totally sincere. Spielberg invested 100 million dollars in order to
create realistic dinosaurs. The irony is that his film is totally
unrealistic. His film is like the Jurassic park, amazing at first sight but
totally phony. Whether 100 million dollars or billion dollars are spent
virtual reality cannot replace reality.

   JURASSIC PARK is like a new candy. It seems to be tasty but very soon
you want a sweeter candy. You can enjoy a candy, but how can you take a
candy seriously?

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 07:20:30 GMT
From: stiller@rhombus.cs.jhu.edu (Lewis Stiller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fun Jurassic Park facts from Jurassic News

I just got a copy of volume 1 issue 2 (April 1993) of Jurassic News,
available from Jurassic Park Information Center, 100 Universal City Plaza,
Universal City, CA 91608. Because this is copyrighted material, I won't
post any more information from it: contact Universal if you want a copy.
It's only 4 pages. I don't know about the other issues though, I'll try to
track them down -it seems like finding information about this film is hard
work.

Here are some fascinating facts (well, grammatical sentences anyhow)
summarized from Jurassic News:

John Arnold was a former systems engineer who worked on the Polaris
submarine missile and supervised the construction of Universal Studios
Hollywood and Universal Studios Florida in Orlando.

Dennis Nedry is Director of Computer Technologies, and graduated from
college (MIT) at the age of only 19. Wow, he must be really smart to have
been able to do that!!!!!:-)!!!!!!!  He worked for DoD before entering the
private sector in Boston. He has worked on phone networks. Dennis was my
favorite character in the film hands down, by the way.

Alan Grant is a professor at the University of Denver, and has been a
consultant for the Hammond Foundation since 1984.

Ellie also teaches at the University of Denver and works with Alan as a
field researcher.

Robert Muldoon was raised in Kenya and spent most of his life as a guide
for big-game hunters. Since 1980, he has worked for conservation groups.
According to Robert, "As a child, I remember elephants and rhinoceroses
roaming the land behind our house, so it's not surprising for me to see a
herd of gallimimus running across a patch of park land."

All these will make it into my next posting of NOTES ON JURASSIC PARK which
is in preparation.

Lewis Stiller
Dept. of Computer Science
The Johns Hopkins University
Baltimore, MD 21218-2194
stiller@cs.jhu.edu
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Date: 13 Sep 93 02:45:31 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark (spoilers?)

I've just finished watching the premiere and I think they've done a great
job.  They've definitely related the story to the redone legend in the
comic book, and it's good to see a working space program for a change. :-)
I like the fact that Clark is unsure of himself, that Lois is definitely a
"90's woman" (whatever that means) and that Jimmy Olsen is no longer just a
camera-toting dweeb (catch his reference to being in reform school?)

Finally, I really enjoyed the following tip of the hat to the old series:

"It's a bird!"
"It's a plane!"
"Nah, it's just some guy in tights."

Michael A. Burstein
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 03:23:03 GMT
From: PWM103@psuvm.psu.edu (Pat Moss)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

Just watched the pilot/tv-movie of 'Lois and Clark'.  I think that it was a
wonderful adaptation of the story to the (late?) 1990's world.  The
characters were 'true-to-life' (for whatever that means on tv these days)
and you were given some insight into Clark Kent's personality.  They also
avoided the obvious trap of taking themselves too seriously.  I enjoyed the
Teri Hatcher's facial expressions around Superman, and the difficulty Clark
had finding the 'right' costume.

On the continuity side of things - did anybody else notice that the 'Evil
Scientist' cocked her automatic *twice*.  Once while watching Lois on
closed-circuit monitors and again when she came up behind her.  Oh well,
the requirements of melodrama and suspense...

I was also pleasantly surprised with the special effects. For a tv show
they were quite good.  Although the cuts between backdrops need some help,
i.e. when Clark flies home for dinner.  The actual landing, the country
backdrop and his walk up to the porch did not fit together well.  The
country backdrop was so very fake.

All in all, I enjoyed this adaptation very much and I don't think it will
take too many episodes before Christopher Reeve becomes a distant memory.
This is a much more modern, and shrewd telling that I think will appeal to
all of the Superman fans out there.

Pat Moss
PWM@PSUVM.PSU.EDU
PMOSS@DELPHI.COM 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 03:59:55 GMT
From: le@cs.tulane.edu (Doug Le)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

IMHO, I think the show resembled too much the Superboy show.  How many
people remember Superboy??  It was on Saturday nights a few years ago.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 13:47:09 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (spoilers?)

Well, compared to SeaQuest, the story was somewhat weak.  The script is a
bit forced, and a little saccharine.  But it was still fun.

The actors fit the parts pretty well.  The characters seem a bit young to
me, but I'm more of a pre-Crisis Supes fan.  Ma&Pa Kent, Perry, Lois and
Clark fit the roles pretty well, but *Jimmy*should*have*red*hair!!!* Well,
we'll see how this goes.  Unfortunately, as Moonlighting showed, if the
characters stop throwing off sparks and start getting romantic, the plot
gets dull.  Well, hopefully they can keep it up for a season.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:54:04 GMT
From: pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Superman comments

Lois and Clark: The New Adventures of Superman:

   Compared to DSV (or pretty much any show), this one boasts pathetically
laughable SPFX and a teeny, weeny little budget. So why was I enthralled?

   Simple: GOOD WRITING.

   Especially during the first half, the dialogue was snappy and hilarious,
and the characters interesting. The highlight was the scene were Clark and
Lois start to gaze into each other's eyes, and just when you expect them to
take it further or nervously back off, Lois delivers one hell of a great
line: "Don't fall for me, Clark. I don't have the time."  (or something
like that). The characters were interesting, and I was laughing aloud
several times... no mean feat for a TV show.

   Of course, there were flaws. Why was Clark, a rookie reporter, sitting
in on an editorial meeting? Why was there an unoccupied control room on the
shuttle? Things like that bothered me, but I'm willing to cut a script THAT
good some slack. I hope this one lasts, though I have a bad feeling that it
won't.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 17:06:32 GMT
From: tara@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (L J Constantine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: Flying Music

Is it just me, or was the music used when Clark flew to China for the take
out dinner from John William's "Far and Away" score?

When it was playing, I was humming along, until it hit me that it had to be
from a movie, because it wasn't any classical piece I knew.

Also, is it just me, or did Clark take the long way around the planet,
flying west?  I've never been much for geography, so that may be a stupid
question...

Still wondering why Clark wore glasses when he didn't *have* a secret
identity yet...

tara@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 17:12:16 GMT
From: donuts0!jil@bellcore.bellcore.com (Jamie Lubin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (spoilers?)

Also enjoyed the update of Perry White's old line of "Great Caesar's
Ghost."  When he sees Supe flying in to the Daily Planet with Lois, he
exclaims, "Great Elvis' Ghost!"  In general, enjoyed the show.

Jamie Lubin
jil@donuts0.bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 17:36:01 GMT
From: sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (spoilers?)

Joel Finkle  <jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com> wrote:
>Well, compared to SeaQuest, the story was somewhat weak.  The script is a
>bit forced, and a little saccharine.  But it was still fun.

Compared to SeaQuest!?

The story was much better than that of SeaQuest.  SeaQuest was rather dull.
It seemed that the main purpose of SeaQuest was to throw a bunch of FX onto
the small screen.

Assuming that the remaining episodes of each series have the same level of
writing (of story), I think Lois and Clark will easily be the better show.

SeaQuest reminded me of another Spielberg effort.  Good effects, mediocre
stories, little interest.  (Amazing Stories)

Jeff Sykes
sykes@ms.uky.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 18:34:39 GMT
From: fung_ken@tandem.com (kenn fung)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

Pat Moss <PWM103@psuvm.psu.edu> wrote:
> I enjoyed the Teri Hatcher's facial expressions around Superman, and the
> difficulty Clark had finding the 'right' costume.

I almost screamed when they showed a close-up of the final 'right' costume.
Maybe I was hallucinating, but I think I saw (what do you call those
things...  laces?) on his boots.  You know, like those worn by boxers.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 19:32:31 GMT
From: tara@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (L J Constantine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

fung_ken@tandem.com (kenn fung) writes:
>I almost screamed when they showed a close-up of the final 'right'
>costume.  Maybe I was hallucinating, but I think I saw (what do you call
>those things...  laces?) on his boots.  You know, like those worn by
>boxers.

What got me was the 2nd to last costume.  It was Captain America!

tara@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 16:34:26 GMT
From: becky@west.darkside.com (Rebecca Stone)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark

I like the new take on the Superman story, but I still maintain that George
Reeves was the best Superman I've seen (yet; I should give Dean Cain a
little more time).  I do not think that it reminds me of the canceled
series _Superboy_.  Stacey Haiduk played Lana Lang.  The story was based on
experiences in an office of the Bureau of Unexplained Events, or some such
thing.  Maybe it could be interpreted as an extension, since _Superboy_'s
Clark could very well have left his job with the government and moved to
Metropolis as depicted in _Lois and Clark_, but the two Clarks seem to have
different personalities, and _Superboy_'s Clark didn't have to fashion his
disguise, but I don't remember much of the series before they graduated
from Schuster High School.

Becky Stone

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 19:36:32 GMT
From: Stephen_Andrews_at_710@ccmail.gsfc.nasa.gov (Steve Andrews)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (spoilers?)

!!!!Possible Spoiler!!!!

Jamie Lubin jil@donuts0.uucp writes:
>Also enjoyed the update of Perry White's old line of "Great Caesar's
>Ghost."  When he sees Supe flying in to the Daily Planet with Lois, he
>exclaims, "Great Elvis' Ghost!"  In general, enjoyed the show.

Actually, I think he said "Great shades of Elvis!"  I think the show can be
pretty good also; for a premiere, I thought it was well done.  (Did I mix
enough verb tenses in there?)

Steve A.
Stephen.Andrews@gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 21:05:10 GMT
From: staggers@cup.hp.com (Ken Staggers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (spoilers?)

Joel Finkle (jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com) wrote:
> The actors fit the parts pretty well.  The characters seem a bit young to
> me, but I'm more of a pre-Crisis Supes fan.  Ma&Pa Kent, Perry, Lois and
> Clark fit the roles pretty well, but *Jimmy*should*have*red*hair!!!*
> Well, we'll see how this goes.  Unfortunately, as Moonlighting showed, if
> the characters stop throwing off sparks and start getting romantic, the
> plot gets dull.  Well, hopefully they can keep it up for a season.

In terms of Jimmy, I agree totally..he should have red hair.  Hopefully, if
and when the show introduces the character Lana Lang, she will indeed know
that Clark is Superman.  But she will be in love with Clark, and Lois will
be in love with Superman.  That would make a nice 4 way triangle.  (In the
post-Crisis On Infinite Earths era, Lana knew about Clark's powers, but
Clark always treated her like a kid sister).

Ken

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 01:38:25 GMT
From: hlee@unixg.ubc.ca (Henry Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: LOIS AND CLARK : the intended effect?

Joel Finkle <jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com> writes:
>The actors fit the parts pretty well.  The characters seem a bit young to
>me, but I'm more of a pre-Crisis Supes fan.  Ma&Pa Kent, Perry, Lois and
>Clark fit the roles pretty well, but *Jimmy*should*have*red*hair!!!* Well,
>we'll see how this goes.  Unfortunately, as Moonlighting showed, if the
>characters stop throwing off sparks and start getting romantic, the plot
>gets dull.  Well, hopefully they can keep it up for a season.

I've been reading some of the pre-fall season hype and my impressions of
"Lois and Clark" were of the following:

   - not as much emphasis on so much sci-fi or effects

   - the more "human" aspects of Clark and how he deals with his alter-ego,
     rather than the other way around

   - they will concentrate on the relationship between Lois and Clark

   - people may be disappointed with the focus on L & C relationship and
     lack of expensive special effects.  In effect, sacrifice most of the
     action/effects for more "story"/evolving relationship.  Maybe the
     creators didn't have too much money?

It's clear "creative license" will be at play because I don't think the
creators of this series have really seriously considered the "pre-Crisis"
or "post-Crisis" or "midlife-Crisis" epochs.  :-) Yeah, ok, you can argue
that they're doing the "early years of Superman" but I'm approaching this
as a story with a familiar plot : let's see what new things they can do
with it.

I haven't followed any of the Superman comics in years and I don't know
how, if at all, the creators of this show plan to keep the scripts
consistent with all prior incarnations; we've already had people pointing
out that Jimmy should have red hair (like I really care!).

I've had enough of this "always comes through, save the world" aspect.  So
in fact, the word also is that the big-S will struggle between
"intervention" and "abiding by the law and not being above the law" (refer
to Superman's comments to Lex Luthor at the end of the premiere).

Overall I was pleased with the way Dean Cain and Teri Hatcher played their
respective characters.  I think they played them with a mix of "what we
sort of expect to see from Clark and Lois" but also throw in that "modern,
current" feel to the characters and to the show.  I'm glad the premiere was
nothing like the movies and I hope it stays that way in greater extent.
There's absolutely no need for "Moonlighting"-type banter : we've done that
already and frankly, I don't see the comparison.  It's time to cook up
something new between these two characters - what we saw in the premiere
was just fine.

I'm looking forward to seeing more of the relationship aspect between Lois
and Clark as just two people.  I would like to see Clark's relationship
with his parents examined but it's probably clear that we'll see that
inevitable "how Clark came to Earth" story at some point, eh.  We saw Clark
as a little "naive," a little bit of the "farmboy," perhaps.  But as some
have stated, this ain't no "wimpy" or "geeky" Clark.  Yeah, maybe, it's a
little difficult to distinguish between Clark and the Supe but for now,
we'll have to suspend our belief quotient just a little.  I guess we'll
have to see where this goes.

With a weekly series and hopefully people will watch and the show do well,
the creators can do more stories which will not only revolve around Lois
and Clark but also cover the more "sci-fi" aspect of it all to satisfy the
"sf-oriented."

Thumbs up for me and I want to see more, but alas, the Emmies are on next
Sunday (19th) on ABC.

Henry Lee
hlee@unixg.ubc.ca
lee@physics.ubc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 03:00:51 GMT
From: swardwel@nyx.cs.du.edu (Stephanie  Wardwell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Lois and Clark

I think part of why I enjoyed this so much is *because* it stayed so close
to the post-Crisis Superman story.  Pick up the collected Man of Steel
issues and see the history reconstructed.  We had the introduction of
Superman during the space plane accident pegged from issue 1, and we were
all certain that Lex's party was going to be on board his yacht (but I
guess that's really not for six months or so yet...).  Bet you next
episode, Clark scoops Lois for the Supes story!

No, but seriously, the writing in this is very reminiscent of the writing
in the books right now, especially Karl Kesel's (I think he's on Action).
That humanity is what saved what we all were certain was going to be the
debacle of the Reign of the Supermen by giving us real, deep characters
whom we were seriously concerned about, not just impressed with the neat
explosions they could make.  That really spoke to all of us watching.

Favorite lines:

Lois - "It's nine o'clock, I thought you'd be naked..."

Lois - "Explain how it is that you eat like an eight year old and look
        like Mr. Hardbody.  And can I have your secret."
Clark - Just smiles benignly

Looking forward to television again,

Stephanie Wardwell
swardwel@mail.sas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 03:52:45 GMT
From: tara@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (L J Constantine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (no spoilers, but a peeve)

johnson@spectra.com (Boyd Johnson) writes:
[snip]
>I haven't had the chance to watch SeaQuest (on tape), but I watched L&C
>live.  I was very disappointed with it having too much sappy drama and too
>little action for a Superman show.

Darling, I think you've missed the point.

L&C isn't an action show, the focus *is* the sappy drama, chiefly the
relationship between Lois and Clark, as the title suggests.  I, for one,
like it for just that very reason.  The last thing I want is another SFX
driven hour long action show with a gimmick.  I want an hour long character
driven soap opera with a gimmick (The first love triangle involving only 2
people, as the ads announce).  And that's what got, completed with one
silly line ("I just want you to fall for a super guy" would have worked
better if that little word was still 1993 idiom), and lots of clever
dialogue.

tara@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 04:35:28 GMT
From: lwv26@cas.org (Larry W. Virden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

>I almost screamed when they showed a close-up of the final 'right'
>costume.  Maybe I was hallucinating, but I think I saw (what do you call
>those things...  laces?) on his boots.  You know, like those worn by
>boxers.

No hallucinations - there were full calf laces.

>What got me was the 2nd to last costume.  It was Captain America!

I also saw a Flash-like costume and one of the kids called one of the early
ones a Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtle costume.  Someone with it on tape want
to go back and draw up a description list so that we can try to figure out
which ones were there?

Anyone else hear the referece to 'Starlabs' ?  Now if Amanda Pays would
show up as an employee... 

Larry W. Virden
674 Falls Place
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068-1614
lvirden@cas.org

------------------------------
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Date: 16 Sep 93 10:40:19 GMT
From: say@trboun.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Asimov timeline

Since this topic has flared again, let me say the following again:

"The End of Eternity" is also part of that robots-empire-etc. timeline!!!!

Read it. And the last pages of "Foundation's Edge". They fit nicely and
intelligently.

Cem Say
Bogazici University
Istanbul
Turkey

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 20:51:03 GMT
From: 9658@ef.gc.maricopa.edu ("Randy S Yard")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Asimov books

About The Asimov Universe :

Don't forget THE END OF ETERNITY.  They reference that in FOUNDATION AND
EARTH, I think.  Also, although they aren't written by Asimov, the twelve
Robot City novels and the impressive CALIBAN all take place in the
Robot/Galactic Empire/Foundation storyline...

Randal Yard
9658@ef.gc.maricopa.edu
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Date: 11 Sep 93 19:28:18 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: 2001 Space Odyssey by Arthur C. Clarke

l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)  writes:
>Review: 2001: a space odyssey; Arthur C. Clarke
>The story starts in the beginning of time. Man isn't an intelligent animal
>yet. The story reveals how the transition from animal to man is made and
>what induced this transition. The characters in this part are redundant.
>They are flat and only are introduced not to say "man" all the time.

As you say, the pre-humans are named simply to avoid saying "The big brown
one with a scar across the left cheek" - what other purpose is there for
names?  A name is a short-form, and in primitive societies is usually
descriptive (and not so primitive - how many (thousands) of people are
known as "Red" or "Shorty"?).

>In the second part of the book we meet a second person. He lives in a
>modern society, at least space-flight exists. Our hero travels to a space
>station to rescue something. What isn't clear. Note the time Clarke takes
>to elaborate on the art of travel. In any modern novel space travel is
>taken for granted, it wasn't common then. Nor in the story, but neither in
>the time Clarke wrote it down (1964-1968). I find it almost boring.
>Compare it to the Ender Trilogy in which faster than light travel and
>space-flight are as common as a taxi is nowadays. It isn't explained to
>the reader, it just is mentioned.

And many people will claim that FTL travel is fantasy, not SF, because it
violates 'real' physics.

I agree that Clarke has always tended to write 'hard' SF, where the
technology is paramount and the characters are less important.  To a large
extent, cyberpunk has taken over this role...

>What happens to the hero? No answers to that question, so: he isn't!

Hero?  No, just a man doing a job.  In the sequel, 2010, he is more of a
hero, but in 2001 he is just a person in that role, the same as most of the
others.

>A major subject in the second is the travel to Saturn. This description
>also gives a image of the time it was written. First, it is not faster
>than light,

Read the title of the book.  2001, right?  Now, do *you* think that we'll
have faster-than-light travel in 8 years time?  I don't, and as mentioned
above, there are amy people who will tell you it's totally impossible (not
me - I firmly believe that Einstein did not have the last word to say on
the subject)...

>second humans are needed to control things. Ok, they have ample time to
>study, but there always is somebody awake. The ship isn't self-
>maintained. This shows when communication halts and an astronaut has to go
>out and replace a part.

This seems perfectly reasonable to me.  Would you trust machinery (say your
PC, which you mention later) to repair itself?  Note that in this case the
thing which had gone wrong was part of the computer - it's rather a good
thing that there *were* humans awake to correct things, no?

To take an analogy - "A doctor who operates on himself has a fool for a
patient"...

>Compare this to Starstrike by Card in which spaceships aren't matter
>any more but just information being designed by a computer.

Fantasy.  Unless you can describe how this can be done, by 2001 (or even
2100), it's fantasy if it is set now.  If the story was set in the far
distant future, anything goes, but in the near future, you have to pay at
least *some* regard to current technology and how far it is likely to have
progressed.

>The evil action of Hall is slowly apparent. 

No, not evil.  HAL had a programming error - he had been told two
conflicting orders, and that they were both to be obeyed.  He actually
found a way round them - it just wasn't acceptable to the crew!

>The way the thinking computer is beaten is very simple and I love it
>therefore.  It reminds me how one could repair a XT computer. You wouldn't
>try it with your 486 any more. The components just aren't big enough.

Wrong.  The modular design is used in all large computers (a PC is a
one-off machine, designed so that you throw it away when it fails).  Each
of those 'building blocks' was probably the equivalent of several
transputers, and all networked to such an extent that the system didn't
fail until a very large number were disconnected.  That's *good* design -
if one fails, you can replace it without disrupting the operation.

>The intelligence Hal is famous, but nothing compared to other smart
>spaceship computers we meet later on in other books or TV-series. Being
>hyped, even named after by a Lotus 1,2,3 add-on, I think it's a dummy.

Sorry, I don't understand this.  Are you saying that because Lotus copied
the name, HAL is stupid?  HAL is not a super-intelligent machine, nor is he
designed to be.  He is, in fact, a lot more intelligent than we have any
reason to expect by 2001 - Clarke postulates (not unreasonably) a
breakthrough in electronics similar to that when the transistor was
discovered.  It hasn't happened yet (our super-chips are only scaled-down
versions of transistor circuits, a difference of scale not type).

>In the last part the odyssey really takes off. Through a hole in a rock it
>shows to be possible to travel to an other universe. It reminded me of the
>movie TIME-BANDITS in which time travel was possible by walking through
>doors. Because of the geographical boundaries not a really convincing way
>of travelling. In other books the transition from one universe to another
>works a different way. Clarke gives it a black tube, an intermediate space
>between universes. This opens the way to the question: what is between
>universes? Heinlein tackles this problem in "Number of the beast" by
>deleting the intermediate space and by introducing instantaneous travel
>between universes. Clarke gives more insight in how it is done (therefore
>i like it), but it takes more time to travel. The way the television room
>exists has been an inspiration to Card.

"There is no one, true, way".  Clarke was using a form of the (now)
well-known 'wormhole' effect - other people have opted for other methods,
all equally valid (or invalid - Heinlein's method involving opposing
gyroscopes was not only unworkable, but not even original).

>The way the books end leaves ample room to a sequel. In the epilogue
>(1976) Clarke writes it will be published soon. I have to go to the
>second- hand book shop I think.

Two sequels - 2010 (another film from that one), and 2061 (not nearly as
good as the first two, IMO).

Actually, although it was written as 'open-ended', I don't think a sequel
was planned until they wanted to make another film.  It was just left for
the reader to wonder (like several other authors - John Wyndham springs to
mind).

>In this book things happen in a way that has been an inspiration for other
>books. Some have solved problems Clarke didn't. Because of this, I found
>myself skipping some pages. But looking at the book itself I find it very
>thin, only 229 pages. Some other books haven't finished chapter one by
>that time.

Terrible, isn't it?  Some writers do need editing to cut out their excess
verbiage (I know, I'm one!).  Frankly, if any book I read hasn't reached
the end of the first chapter in 200+ pages, I'm likely to throw it away as
very badly written...

>It thus is filled with bright ideas. I don't have the broad picture to see
>if all those are his own or not, but I assume they are. A lot of other
>authors have used this book to borrow ideas from.

Perhaps they have - I can't think of any, though.  The main idea of
Clarke's was that of an intelligence 'starting' the human race by giving a
boost to the intelligence of a group of primitives (found in several of his
short stories), and the idea of an 'alarm bell' being left to tell those
intelligences that we are mature enough for the next stage (in his short
story "The Sentinel").

>Has it a place in SF-history? Yes, it is leading because of the richness
>in ideas. Has it still a place today? Maybe, IMHO the place today is not
>as big as it has been. It sure is not leading as a book in which we get to
>know people.

No, the characters are secondary - a feature of 'hard' SF, and of Clarke in
particular.  The story is of the "Ascent of Man" (to borrow from Dr.
Bronowski), and who the people are is of no real importance.  It is
important that men landed on the Moon, for instance, but of no real
consequence whether it was Neil Armstrong or John Carter.

In the sequel, 2010, the characters are more developed.  There's a lot more
personal interaction (some predictable).

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 12 Sep 93 21:01:54 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: A Wizard Abroad (Diane Duane)

Yes, I finally got round to reviewing it!  I thought about calling it a
"Belated Review", but that might have gotten confused with Dani's splendid
articles, so I thought perhaps not...

WARNING: this contains spoilers for the other "Wizard" books, so I'm
including a SPOILER warnings.  I'll try not to spoil the plot too much
(difficult, when reviewing a new book)...

                        REVIEW: A WIZARD ABROAD
                             by Diane Duane

This is the fourth book in Diane's "Wizard" series, which started with "So
You Want to be a Wizard" and continued with "Deep Wizardry" and "High
Wizardry".  The 'wizards' involved through the series are American
teenagers Kit and Nita, who become dedicated to defending good against the
evil Lone Power (or light against dark, order against chaos - pick your
metaphor, they are all valid).  They are aided by several adult wizards in
the role of mentors or guides, but have to fight their own battles
(including their own fears).

In the third book Nita's "little sister", Dairine, becomes a wizard as
well, aided by an up-to-date manual in the form of a computer (and some of
the commands do very interesting things - imagine what a COPY command can
do, for instance!), and she has to go through her own testing.

Which brings us to the latest book.  Nita's parents have become worried
that she is growing up, and has been "seeing too much of Kit".  In spite of
Nita's protests, she is sent on a holiday to Ireland.  Irish SF writers'
in-joke time - she goes to stay with Aunt Annie, who keeps horses.  Sound
familiar?  After the initial groan and "Diane, you *didn't*!", this didn't
spoil the story, though...

Although Nita has been sent there in part to get her away from the wizardly
stuff, which her (mundane) parents don't understand, it doesn't take long
before she is involved in problems with Irish magic.  She is joined in this
by the local wizards (who don't at first know what she is, and take a time
to accept this 'intruder' with American ways) as well as Kit and Dairine.

There is a fair amount of suspense - the ending, one knows, will be 'happy'
(it's sold as a 'juvenile/young adult'; they always have happy endings!),
but the lack of knowledge of how it is to be achieved (and even quite what
or who they are fighting) left me wondering until the end.

The ending wraps up the story, but is obviously not the end of the series.
I gather that the next one (called, I believe, "The Cats of Grand Central"
- - Diane will no doubt correct me if I'm wrong) is on its way.

Diane does explain at the start that she has taken some liberties with the
geography of Ireland - I didn't notice them, but no doubt someone more
familiar with the area than I am will do so.  The Irish have been altering
their own geography for artistic effect for centuries, anyway, so she's
following in a fine tradition...

Rating: I don't like 'absolute' ratings, so I'll compare it to the others
in the series.  It's very good (as is everything Diane has written, in my
opinion), but I think marginally below the first three.  My only reason for
this is that I felt the story to be slightly rushed, as though Diane was
limited by a maximum word count and had to condense slightly from her
original story.  I can't point to any specific instances, but that was an
overall impression.  Other people who have read it don't seem to have felt
this, though...

Publishing data:

Title:      A Wizard Abroad
Author:     Diane Duane
Label:      Corgi Books
Publisher:  Transworld Publishers Ltd., London, Australia, New Zealand
ISBN:       0 552 52744 0
Date:       1993
Price:      2.99 Pounds Stirling

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 17 Sep 93 11:00:37 GMT
From: dramsey@cs.utk.edu (DEBORAH RAMSEY)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P.N. Elrod's vampire novels

I would like to thank whoever it was that recommended the Patricia Elrod
vampire novels. I just finished book 1: BLOODLIST and thought it was
wonderful!  I went ahead and bought books 4-6 and am now on a quest for
2&3.

The main character is a 1930's investigative reporter who just became a
vampire.  On the surface, it has an easy Mickey Spillane-like style - where
the dames are all platinum and the thugs are all big with little brains.
But underneath, it was a real mystery that really pulled me in. What really
happened to our main character? What is in the "lists"? Will anyone ever
respond to his newspaper ad?

I highly recommend it. But one word of warning: don't be put off by the
front cover. I think the covers are just plain dumb on all the four that I
own. For instance, Book 1 has a man in a black fedora and raincoat (so far
so good) THEN to show this man is a vampire, they (the artists) gave him
blood-dripping fangs and long curved fingernails also bloody. I thought it
was very stupid looking. Just a hint of fangs, bloodless, would have been
much more appropiate.  Oh well...

Deborah Ramsey

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 00:00:10 GMT
From: x933038@osuunx.ucc.okstate.edu (Kirsten Pauli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Cross-time Engineer

 I just finished reading a series that I just loved about a Polish engineer
who accidently steps into a time machine and is transported to a time just
10 years before the Mongol invasion.  It is written by Leo Frankowski.  I
was wondering if anybody knows of any other books he has written, or if he
is planning to write any more in the Cross-time engineer series(there are
five out right now.)

Kirsten

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 00:00:10 GMT
From: x933038@osuunx.ucc.okstate.edu (Kirsten Pauli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Harry Harrison

What ever happened to Harry Harrison? I would have loved sequels to the
Stainless Steel Rat series!

Kirsten

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 14:34:57 GMT
From: kathryn_whitworth@ccmail.radian.com (Whitworth, Kathryn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Chad Oliver death

Chad Oliver (Dr. Symmes C. Oliver) died on August 9, 1993, of cancer.  He
wrote *Mists of Dawn*, *Shadows in the Sun*, *The Shores of Another Sea*,
*The Winds of Time*, and the award-winning Western historical novel, *The
Wolf is My Brother*.  He taught in the University of Texas Anthropology
Dept. for 38 years.

According to the Steven Utley eulogy in *The Austin Chronicle*, (August 20,
1993) in the early '70's, Chad "found himself cast in the unasked-for role
of Dean of Texas Science Fiction Writers" by Howard Waldrop, Lisa Tuttle,
Bruce Sterling, and Utley; and later, as friend to them.

I only met him a few times, but would not hesitate to describe him as `a
gentleman and a scholar', gracious to neos and pros alike.

He will be missed.

Kathryn Roth Whitworth
Austin, Texas

------------------------------
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Date: 16 Sep 93 21:02:23 GMT
From: tbarnell@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Todd Barnell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Michael P Kube-McDowell

About two years ago, while walking through a local bookstore, my wife and I
stumbled across McDowell's trilogy. Many years before, he had been my
wife's science teacher and she had often mentioned him to me as a model
teacher - the man who had instilled a deep love of science in her.

So, we just had to buy all three books...and I loved them. I also really
enjoyed _Quiet Pools_. So, does anyone out there know what he is up to? Are
there any more books out there he's written? Has he gone back to teaching
or something? Is he planning on writing anything soon?

Todd Barnell
Music Publicity
tbarnell@silver.ucs.indiana.edu
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Date: 16 Sep 93 21:50:00 GMT
From: thorin@stein1.u.washington.edu (John Carrico)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael P Kube-McDowell

Todd Barnell <tbarnell@silver.ucs.indiana.edu> wrote:
>So, we just had to buy all three books...and I loved them. I also really
>enjoyed _Quiet Pools_. So, does anyone out there know what he is up to?
>Are there any more books out there he's written? Has he gone back to
>teaching or something? Is he planning on writing anything soon?

I got a book a few years back by Kube-McDowell called "Alternities". It's
about an alternate Earth on the brink of nuclear war, and a govt.
operation involving agents researching *other* alternate Earths to evacuate
the government honchos to when the big blow-up occurs. The book focuses
most directly on one agent's life, but there are also several very well
developed `bit players'. It wasn't a *great* book, but it was a very *good*
one, and certainly an entertaining day's reading.

John

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 09:51:45 GMT
From: lsj@uki.hj.se (Sverker Johansson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael P Kube-McDowell

tbarnell@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Todd Barnell) writes:
>...and I loved them. I also really enjoyed _Quiet Pools_. So, does anyone
>out there know what he is up to? Are there any more books out there he's
>written? Has he gone back to teaching or something? Is he planning on
>writing anything soon?

I loved them too, he's quite a good sf author.  Quite recently (1-2 months
ago) I found a new book by him, which I think was called 'Exile'.  Bought
it, but haven't read it yet.  Anybody out there who has?

Sverker Johansson
Jonkoping College, Sweden
lsj@uki.hj.se
lsj@quark.lu.se
lsj@cernvm.bitnet
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Date: 17 Sep 93 13:17:24 GMT
From: markb@cimage.com (Mark Bernstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael P Kube-McDowell

Mike's most recent book is Exile, published in hardcover in 1992 and now
available in paperback.  Last time I saw him, he was working hard on
finishing Vectors, which should be delivered to the publisher soon, if it
hasn't been already.  That probably means you should look for the hardcover
some time within the next year.

Mark Bernstein
markb@cimage.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 13:17:36 GMT
From: willocds@hardy.inf.rl.ac.uk (Mark Willoughby (CAE))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Fritz Leiber 

Was "The Big Time" ever included in a collection, possibly of Hugo winners?

I recently read the book for the first time, or so I thought, but the first
chapter, and some of the last, seemed damned familiar.

Maybe I read them in an alternative history line :-)

Seriously, any ideas?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 06:05:45 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: A. Merritt

		Belated Reviews PS:  A. Merritt

Abraham Merritt was one of the most successful pulp (and pulp-style)
writers of the twenties and thirties.  Think of him as the Stephen King of
his day, though his audience was more interested in adventure than in
horror.  As with so many authors of that time, I can't think of any of his
books that I would strongly recommend to a mature modern reader who's
simply looking for a good read.  Reading his books today, you can see their
power, you can appreciate why they'd have been popular, but you can also
see how they were written to appeal to a particular generation of readers.
Still, if you like Haggard-style adventure, and if you can appreciate the
genre fiction of a previous generation, you might want to give one or two
of Merritt's books a try.

The comparison to Haggard was appropriate, as Haggard seems to have been
one of his main sources of inspiration.  Merritt's heroes, like Haggard's,
are forever finding lost civilizations in obscure corners of the world.
(They key differences are that Merritt left Africa to Haggard, and used the
rest of the world for his sites, that Merritt's heroes tended to be
American rather than English, and that Haggard was the better writer.)

"The Face in the Abyss" (***) is my favorite among Merritt's lost-
civilization yarns.  Nicholas Graydon is one of four adventurers who come
to the Andes with an old map which they believe will lead to Atahuelpa's
lost treasures.  Instead, it leads to what is left of Atlantean
civilization - with dinosaurs and superscience thrown in for good measure.
(Not to mention spider-people, lizard-people, snake-people, immortal
Atlanteans, and the obligatory love-at-first-sight love-interest.)  There
is also the Face in the Abyss - the imprisoned Satan-figure who brought
down the original Atlantis.  In the time that has passed, this figure has
been gaining in influence, while the powers that defeated him have been
waning and Graydon's appearance triggers open warfare.

"The Ship of Ishtar" (***) is structurally the same as many of Merritt's
other novels - an American finds himself in the remains of a bygone
civilization, finds the love of his life, and proceeds to act heroically
but, the framework of tragedy gives it a power which his lost-civilization
yarns lack.  The ship in question is a six-thousand-year-old ship in a
bottle (okay, they used blocks in those days instead of bottles), but when
archeologist (?) Kenton examines it, he finds himself aboard an actual
ship, which has been cursed to sail the seas forever, magically picking up
the occasional sailor.  (The priestess of Ishtar fell in love with the
priest of Nergal, to the annoyance of both deities, and their punishment
was one ship each, in conflict, and a very long cruise.  Since then priest
and priestess have both died, only to be replaced by their seconds in
command.)  Kenton, of course, falls in love with the current priestess, and
is drawn into the eternal, and pointless, battle.

"The Metal Monster" (**) is noteworthy for being a lost-civilization tale
with a vaguely science-fictionish twist.  (The term "lost civilization" is
a telling one.  It's not as if any of the civilizations in question
consider themselves lost.)  Actually, there are two civilizations here: A
group of four Americans traipsing through the Himalayas, flees a bunch of
Persians who have apparently been isolated from the rest of the world since
the time of Alexander and whose role in the story is relatively minor;
Merritt mostly needed a way to get another alluring white female onto the
stage and finds a valley inhabitted by inorganic life.  It's a collective
intelligence made of metal (there is a long expository chapter, with
footnotes, as the characters convince each other that this is possible) and
living on solar radiation.  (This intelligence also seems to take an
interest, which is never explained, in comely human females, but I
digress.)  Rather than make any serious attempt to communicate with this
intelligence, our heroes go looking for a way to destroy it.  I don't think
Merritt really knew what to *do* with his science-fictional premise, so
once he'd milked it for its wonder, he wrote much the same story that he'd
have written had the metal entities been super-intelligent carnivorous
butterflies.

Merritt's short stories have been collected in an anthology, titled "The
Fox Woman and Other Stories".  They're highly variable in quality.  "The
Fox Woman" (***+) - the novella of the book's title is the best of the lot.
It begins in northern China, with Jean Meredith fleeing her husband's
murderers.  She meets a vixen and, through whatever impulse, asks for
vengeance.  The vixen, actually a fox-woman which, by the mythos of that
place makes her a devil of sorts, promises Jean the vengeance she seeks,
and saves her life till her daughter can be born.  In a way, the story is
incomplete - we see the setup for the vengeance (particularly the
fox-woman's possession of the baby), but not the vengeance itself.  I don't
know whether this is deliberate or whether Merritt simply didn't live to
finish the story, but it's probably more effective than it would have been
had the details of the vengeance been spelled out.

There are other (lesser, to my mind) lost-civilization novels I haven't
mentioned.  Also, two of Merritt's most successful novels (if not *the*
most successful of his novels) are the ones furthest removed from sf/f, so
I'll only mention them in passing.  "Seven Footprints to Satan" (**) is
about an explorer who is enmeshed in the toils and coils of a strange
criminal mastermind.  And "Burn Witch Burn" (**) is a tale of witchcraft
and horror, featuring a witch who sets animated dolls to committing murder.
I can't say I cared much for either book.

I've compared Merritt to Stephen King and to H Rider Haggard, but perhaps
I'd have done better to compare him to Edgar Rice Burroughs: Both, at about
the same time, were writing very popular bad novels.  While those novels
don't stand up that well today, their influence upon the sf/f writers we
*do* read today was considerable.  And, in both cases, as long as we are
willing to accept the books on their own terms, as the bad novels of
yesteryear, they can still be fun to read.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 16 Sep 93 21:34:25 GMT
From: 880774h@dragon.acadiau.ca (Chris Hulan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Charles Sheffield _Hidden variables_

I picked up this book recently, and found myself exposed to some excellent
hard! SF.  These stories (its a collection of shorts) explore various
topics, but all are extrapolated in a believable way. Some of the stories
are also quite funny.

Can anyone recommend any more work by this author along the same vein?

Chris Hulan
chris.hulan@dragon.acadiau.ca
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Date: 17 Sep 93 05:11:49 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield _Hidden variables_

Chris Hulan <880774h@dragon.acadiau.ca> wrote:
>I picked up this book recently, and found myself exposed to some excellent
>hard! SF.  These stories (its a collection of shorts) explore various
>topics, but all are extrapolated in a believable way. Some of the stories
>are also quite funny.

_Hidden Variables_ was the first Charles Sheffield book I ever read.
Since then, I've read most of the stuff I've seen by him.

Some of his early stuff is kind of clumsy, and I've never been overly
impressed by his characterization, but for the most part, if you liked
_Hidden Variables_, you'll probably like most of the other stuff he's
written.

His recently-completed "Heritage" trilogy is probably his best work so far.
I haven't read the last book yet, so I don't know for sure if he actually
finished the story in the third one, but the back cover strongly implies
it's the last in the series.  The books are _Summertide_, _Divergence_, and
_Trancendence_.

Of course, these books are "hard SF" only by the loosest of definitions:
they contain FTL travel, artificial intelligence, as well as
advanced-to-the-point-of-magic alien artifacts.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 07:39:00 GMT
From: pkeller@sam.math.ethz.ch (Philipp Keller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield _Hidden variables_

All of his books are great.  Last week I bought 'Dancing with Myself', a
short story-science fact collection, which is also very good.  From his
novels I liked 'Cold as Ice' most.  Try also 'The McAndrew Chronicles'.

Philipp Keller

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 03:05:35 GMT
From: acmftt@gsusgi2.gsu.edu (Tom taTom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spinrad

Has anyone else read _The Mind Game_? It's been a while, but I remember
enjoying it quite a bit. I haven't seen any comments, so after I re-read
it, I'll post some of my own.

Tom taTom
acmftt@gsusgi2.gsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 21:58:55 GMT
From: thorin@stein1.u.washington.edu (John Carrico)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: King in Yellow?

I just finished a series called "The Lords of Dus" by Lawrence Watt-Evans.
I didn't much care for the series, but there was a character, a
wizard/priest/king, called the King in Yellow, whose name has set off a
sort of ringing in the back of my head. Isn't there a rather well known
poem by that same name? It's on the tip of my brain, and it's driving me
batty, trying to remember.

Can anybody help me?

John

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 22:35:41 GMT
From: jacob@plasma2.ssl.berkeley.edu (Count Chocutus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: King in Yellow?

John Carrico <thorin@stein1.u.washington.edu> wrote:
>I just finished a series called "The Lords of Dus" by Lawrence Watt-Evans.
>I didn't much care for the series, but there was a character, a
>wizard/priest/king, called the King in Yellow, whose name has set off a
>sort of ringing in the back of my head. Isn't there a rather well known
>poem by that same name? It's on the tip of my brain, and it's driving me
>batty, trying to remember.
>
>Can anybody help me?

The `King in Yellow' is a book of loosely collected short stories written
by Robert Chambers in 1895.  The stories are related by a mysterious play
called 'The King in Yellow'.  and HP Lovecraft and others also referred to
it to some degree. The King in Yellow became an avatar. (There are several
references about Hali and Hastur later used by Chambers, originally used by
Ambrose Bierce.)

I don't know if a poem was ever written about `The King in Yellow' in
particular, but there are several poetic excerpts from the play in
Chambers' TKiY.

Hope it helped somewhat.

jacob@sunspot.ssl.berkeley.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 08:50:13 GMT
From: hz225wu@unidui.uni-duisburg.de (Micaela Pantke)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: King in Yellow?

The "King in Yellow" is a book by Robert W Chambers.  It contains several
short stories that are either horror or gothic (don't flame me, I'm not
sure how he is described best...).  Chambers was among the first (I think
he even was *the* first) to describe a book that brings death by reading
it.  Lovecraft's Necronomicon was invented after the "King in Yellow".  MZB
took a lot of the names (*only* the names!) she used in her Darkover series
from Chambers.  (Hastur, Cassilda, Camilla, Carcosa, Hali etc.).
Hope that helps!

hz225wu@unidui.uni-duisburg.de

------------------------------

Date: Thu, 16 Sep 93 18:31:09 EDT
From: "Walter O'Hara" <o'haraw@smtp-gw.spawar.navy.mil>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Que Passe?

Hello folks.

I remember checking out Chung Kuo (the first book in the series) when it
first came out and enjoying it immensely.  For reasons I don't remember, I
dropped the second book after two-three chapters or so.  I realize this is
a tall order, but could someone give me a thumbnail description of where
the plot went after book one?  It's been a while, but I might dig it out of
my "already tried it but haven't farmed it out to the Used Bookstore" pile
and give it a second try.

Thanking you most profusely,

Walter O'Hara
O'Haraw@SMTP-GW.SPAWAR.NAVY.MIL
oharaw@cpark.ads.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 05:34:50 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL:The Wall by Ashley McConnell (spoilers?)

Just got the latest info on the upcoming third Quantum Leap novel. 

QL: The Wall has Sam leaping into someone whose history is very much tied
in with the building and later fall of the Berlin Wall.

By the way, the fourth QL novel will be written by Melissa Crandall.

Michael A. Burstein
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:15:47 GMT
From: eahu137@orion.oac.uci.edu (Siobhan Fahey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: In Search of Mermaid Books

Hi out there in Netland!
 
I was wondering if anybody knew of any good reads that have anything do
with mermaids in them.  My best friend is a, hmmm, a mermaid-ophile?  Well,
she's an avid reader and a mermaid trinket collector, so I was wondering if
there are any books out there that have mermaids in them, real or fake,
imagined or existent.  Or just mermaid sort of themes...
 
Thanks in advance!

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Zelazny (6 msgs) & The Gripping Hand &
                      Brief Reviews (2 msgs) & Requests (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 18:01:32 GMT
From: kmac@cisco.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny and Amber

duvaljc@ERE.UMontreal.CA (Duval Jean-Carl) writes:
>Does anyone know if Zelazny is planning to do for sure one or more sequels
>to Prince of Chaos? I was reading again it recently and noticed the the
>loose plot threads practically jumping out of the book. I even dug up an
>old Locus interview with him but nothing was concretely said in it.

I kind of hope not. That last Amber book sucked so bad, I don't want to
ever have to read the like again.

When the Amber series was good, it was REALLY good; but after a good
beginning with all sorts of great subplots, the second series went to hell
fast; like Zelazny was making it up as he went, without any clear idea of
what was going on.

No, if he's not going to do a better job, I don't want any more
Amber.

Karl Elvis MacRae
Software Release Support
Cisco Systems
batman@cisco.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 01:11:38 GMT
From: zaragoza@remarque.berkeley.edu (Sal (dead puppies) Zaragoza)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny and Amber

duvaljc@ERE.UMontreal.CA (Duval Jean-Carl) writes:
>Does anyone know if Zelazny is planning to do for sure one or more sequels
>to Prince of Chaos? I was reading again it recently and noticed the the
>loose plot threads practically jumping out of the book. I even dug up an
>old Locus interview with him but nothing was concretely said in it.

I saw Zelazny at the San Diego Comic Con a couple of weeks ago and someone
asked him if he had any plans for more Amber novels. His reply was that
there was nothing immediate, but that he would be writing some short
stories about Amber its characters. He also said he might write another
Amber novel eventualy.

Sal Zaragoza
zaragoza@remarque.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 09:06:42 GMT
From: uni0sfs@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (Traish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny and Amber

Talking to Roger recently (oops, name dropping again), he said that he
didn't plan to write any more Amber novels in the near future, although in
the previous few days he had thought of doing some stories from the
viewpoints of other characters (i.e. not Corwin or Merlin) in Amber/the
Courts. All this is very tentative though, as it had only just occurred to
him.

Barry Traish

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 18:15:05 GMT
From: handley@kmsun (Brian Handley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Roger Zelazny

Anyone know if Zelazny has anything new out or coming soon?

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 00:07:49 GMT
From: jnava@frame.com (Joel Nava)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny and Amber

uni0sfs@gps.leeds.ac.uk (Traish) writes:
>Talking to Roger recently (oops, name dropping again), he said that he
>didn't plan to write any more Amber novels in the near future, although in
>the previous few days he had thought of doing some stories from the
>viewpoints of other characters (i.e. not Corwin or Merlin) in Amber/the
>Courts. All this is very tentative though, as it had only just occurred to
>him.

That's interesting.  When I finished reading the last book, I was convinced
that more books were planned.  I know it was supposed to be the 10th and
final book in the series, but it left things VERY open-ended.  It even
introduced a new and very powerful character in the last few pages.  I was
wondering if I missed something.  Did another book come out?  Did anyone
else feel upset by the huge amount of open threads?  Don't get me wrong, I
am a huge fan of the Amber Series, but that last book left me with even
more of an empty feeling than the last Dune book.  Any responses are
welcome.

Joel Nava

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 03:14:45 GMT
From: bp494@cleveland.freenet.edu (Dana Goldblatt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lonesome October (was Re: Roger Zelazny)

ameghani@bnr.ca (Amin Meghani) says:
>The latest out by him is A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER (August '93-HC).
>It's not an Amber book.

I just happen to have read this book.  My information is not 100% as to
whether it is a Zelazny book with illustrations by Gahan Wilson or a
collaboration of some sort, where they came up with the plot together.

While it is well plotted, has some bad puns, and some pretty well
characterized animal inhabitants (including the narrator, Snuff the
watchdog), the book is pretty shallow and not that great.

It was intended to have all the standards of horror writing.  The parts
that I thought were most memorable and entertaining were the Lovecraft
style portions: the devil worship part and better, the Dreamlands scene
(the cat and dog visit the scenery from Dream-Quest of Unknown Kadath, the
only Lovecraft book I actually enjoyed).  The vampire, mad scientist, etc.
were just stage props, and really none of the human characters fared much
better.  I'm sure this was done on purpose, since we *know* Zelazny can do
better in his sleep (and Wilson too, I've read some impressive short
stories by Gahan Wilson, the one based on the Walrus and the Carpenter was
the most memorable, I think it was in one of Datlow & Windling's "best
fantasy" collections).  But it doesn't have the right effect or something.
It just makes the whole thing seem flat.

This kind of "trick" story can be excellent when it doesn't depend on the
"trick" for 100% of the enjoyment of the book (or even in shorter form, it
can work that way, but a novel-length needs some actual depth)... Zelazny's
own _Roadmarks_ is an excellent example.

I'd welcome any other opinions, especially someone who can tell me what I
might have missed, or if they agree with me that's great too.

Dana

------------------------------

Date: 27 Aug 93 18:30:51 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review of THE GRIPPING HAND by Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle

Ken Cox <kcc@wucs1.wustl.edu> wrote:
>THE GRIPPING HAND
>Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle
>A review by Ken Cox
>
>Obviously Moties eventually make an appearance, and a visit to the Mote
>system follows.  We see the various Mote castes in action again, learn
>something of the Mote asteroid civilizations, and get a few space battles
>and a lot of interspecies negotiations.  This is one aspect in which
>_Hand_ falls short of _Mote_ - the Moties' really important secrets are
>already known, and so there isn't that slight admixture of mystery and
>horror that _Mote_ had.  _Hand_ is, at times, more of an extended
>travelogue with diplomatic talks.  It's still a good read, but don't
>expect another _Mote_.

   Nice review, although you liked _Hand_ much more than I did.  I felt
cheated having spent over 20 bucks on the hardback.
     
   Not only are the Moties secrets known, but they seem much less dangerous
and much more vulnerable than in _Mote_.  The decayed state of Motie
civilization took away much of the enjoyment of exploring their world.  And
the dialouge between the characters was, well...dull.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Aug 93 18:58:57 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Noel, Sturgeon, Varley, Watt-Evans, Weber

A list of authors related only in that I read a book by each this weekend.
:-)

_Duchess of Kneedeep_ was an impulse purchase at a used bookstore a few
weeks ago.  It probably would have stayed on my shelf for a while, only I
wound up talking to some people who'd liked _Harm's Way_ (written by Colin
Greenwood?) and we were trying to think of similar genre experiments.  It
looked like a Perils of Pauline and I am quite capable of enjoying those.

And that's more or less what it was.  Sidonee, our heroine (and airhead
extraordinaire for the first few chapters at least) runs away from her
husband on her wedding night (he waved a nasty looking knife at her).  She
finds her only friend (who is, of course, employed at a house of
ill-repute), makes a phone call to Daddy (gets nowhere with that), makes a
few friends, and goes on a mildly amusing quest which gets in a few satiric
side jokes and shows us Sidonee does have a few operational brain cells
(really!).  Very good, if you like this sort of thing (I sometimes do).
The author's name was, as I recall, Attanielle Anwyn Noel (might not have
the spelling quite right).

As a counterpoint, I then pulled out David Weber's second Honor Harrington
novel, _The Honor of the Queen_.  I thought that, on the whole, Weber
cheated a bit with his history expositions (do you *really* believe anyone
will remember Earth Firsters in 900 odd years?  I had a hard time with that
one.), in the interest of getting in a dig (not that I didn't enjoy the
dig, mind you).  And the first one was more suspenseful, imo.  But a darn
good read and I look forward to the next one.

I was on such female-protagonist-in-sf roll that I decided I'd finally read
_Titan_, by John Varley.  I've been toying with reading these books for a
while now and every time I mention that I have the trilogy but haven't read
them yet someone tells me to go right home and read them *now*.  So I did.
Well, the first one anyway.

Varley's prose it not something I argue with.  The plot held together well.
The descriptions were interesting.  The motives were believable.  I had one
slight problem: I didn't like these people.  At all.

This is not to say that I didn't think the book was good (I did).  I do,
however, think that my dislike of the characters led to a, how shall I say
this? total disinterest in their welfare.  I felt no suspense in the course
of the novel because I didn't care if they lived or died, or found out what
they were trying to find out.  I *did* care about whether or not Cirocco
was ever going to grow up a little and figure out a bit more about love and
human relationships (possibly this was the entire point and I only just
barely glimpsed it, incompetent, insensitive reader that I am).  But most
of that disappeared about when they met the Wizard of Oz - er, Gaea.

Anyway, I'll read the other two but I must say it probably won't be anytime
soon.  Compelling reasons for *why*, in the face of what I wrote above, I
should go home and (re)read this/these book(s) are, of course, welcome.  I
felt like I should have liked _Titan_ better and, when I didn't, I felt
like I was missing something.

Lawrence Watt-Evans' _Crosstime Traffic_ is a collection of light tales,
most of which are about travel across alternate universes/parallel
realities, etc.  A variety of mechanisms/analogies for this travel are
supplied, but most of the stories are short vignettes about the "human"
side of such travel, particularly when one cannot return home.

Last and best, though, was the collection of Theodore Sturgeon stories,
_The Stars are the Styx_.  I find what I like best about Spider Robinson's
stories in Sturgeon, distilled and with better dialog.  I haven't read any
of Sturgeon's novels yet so I'll concede ahead of time that I might be
wrong, but I think that Robinson's sense of story is better.  I liked "When
You're Smiling" best (but "Occam's Scalpel" was a close second.  I've a
weakness for conspiracy theories, tho).  I found the first bit of "Tandy's
Story" reminded me of one of my sisters; Sturgeon's ability to evoke
character with exquisite detail is, for me, compelling.  For some reason
"The Education of Drusilla Strange" reminded me of what little Marta
Randall I've read, but told for a completely different reason.  Really,
really, really good stuff.  Read Sturgeon.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 13:44:21 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What I read on my summer vacation

Well, a week on the pier at the camp with no TV, two of those days without
a car, led to one heck of a lot of reading.  A good chunk of this was stuff
I read on a Powerbook downloaded off my copy of the ESF anthology.  I
didn't take the thing to the pier, so it was my evening reading.  While I
greatly appreciate the quantity in the ESF anthology, the quality leaves
something to be desired - not the fiction, but the errors.  Doomsday Book
had chapter 17 repeated where chapter 19 should be.  China Mountain Zhang
appeared to have been scanned in, as it had some 'geometrical' typos
(things that are close in appearance, but are wrong).  Red Mars' sometimes
would slip into underline for pages at a time.

The biggest benefit of the electronic editions was, when I needed to figure
out who a character was that I know appeared earlier.  I could search for
the name, and find my way directly to the first appearance.  The worst is
the time to start the darn thing up, and the time to turn a page.  I tried
RAM disks, huge disk caches, but nothing seemed to help (I also tried to
get the thing set so it wouldn't need to go back to the hard drive, but
even with the Library and the book in a RAM disk, it kept turning on the
drive).

Well, enough griping, here's what I read:

_Titan_ by John Varley.  I enjoyed this much more than _Steel Beach_.  It
was a much lighter piece of work, with less social commentary and satire,
but overall more fun.  This puts him out of the running for the Hugo, in my
book (I'm not a voter this year).  The only thing that may give Varley the
Hugo this year is Winston (go read SB and I dare you to stay sitting up
during the chapter he's introduced).  I have to go check my copyright dates
to remember who ripped who off.  I kept seeing bits of Ringworld and
Riverworld and Rendezvous with Rama.

_Athyra_ by Steven Brust.  I almost never read fantasy, but this series was
recommended highly.  I'll second it.  Convoluted plots, wisecracking
wizards and warriors, and certified elf-free.

_The Coachman Rat_ by David Henry Wilson (I think).  Yeah, I know I just
said I don't read fantasy, but I'd run out of paperbacks, and it was this
or _A Woman of Destiny_.  A bit disappointing.  Well written, but I was
expecting a happily ever after in a fairy tale.

_China Mountain Zhang_ by Maureen McHugh.  This is probably the best
writing of the five Hugo-nominated novels, perhaps only equaled by
Robinson's (recent posts of run-on sentences notwithstanding).  It keeps
its mood consistent, has a good cinematic feel, and I just plain enjoyed
it.  Don't be put off by the main character being a homosexual Chinese man.
The story doesn't push that too hard in your face.  It's necessary, and
handled well.

_Red Mars_ by Kim Stanley Robinson.  I'm not quite done, so I'll reserve
judgement.  Very dense reading.  This year's "Earth" in scope and theme
(well, maybe not as preachy).  The Hugo will probably go to this or _A Fire
Upon the Deep_.  In eight parts, each part is told from a different
viewpoint.  I was disappointed when the viewpoints began to repeat, because
I wanted to see how a couple more of the colonists thought.  After I finish
this, I've got too back and reread "Green Mars" and _Icehenge_ to see if
some of the obscure things in there make more sense, or tie in closer.

Not a bad week's reading at all. So, what did _you_ read?

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 09:22:03 GMT
From: SIMMONS@ucf1vm.bitnet (Tad Simmons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Looking for sequel info... (multiple series)

Hi all, I was just wondering if anyone had any info on the future plans for
these series:

Journeys of McGill Feighan by Kevin O'Donnel Jr.
  Books in series(that I know of): Caverns, Reefs, Lava, and Cliffs
  Any word on a fifth?

The Per Hiero Desteen books by Sterling Lanier
  Books in series: Hiero's Journey, and Unforsaken Hiero
  It's about time for the third, I think (Journey was 73 and Unforsaken was
  83, if I remember right), and it can NOT end where Journey left off.

The Deryni books by Katherine Kurtz
  How long until she starts the Childe Morgan series? (The harrowing of
  Gwynned doesn't do that much for me...  Although the Adept books are
  worthwhile, I want more Morgan!!!  )

The Black Company by Glen Cook
  Has anyone heard anything about Glittering Stone?

Oh well, that's all I can think of off the top of my head...

Any and all information would be much appreciated.

Tad

------------------------------

Date:    Fri, 03 Sep 93 13:43 HST
From: Kalani Chapman                       <CHAPMAN@uhccmvs.uhcc.hawaii.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The sf hall of fame

In the introduction to _The Science Fiction Hall of Fame_, Robert
Silverberg says: "awards have been presented...in four categories: short
stories, novelette, novella, and novel." Volume one contains the works in
the first two of these categories. Does anyone know what happened to
volumes two and three or where they are available? I am curious, because
vol. 3 must be a series of some sort, unless it is a mammoth tome... Any
info would be appreciated.

Thanks in advance.

Kalani Chapman
Chapman@uhccmvs.bitnet

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Television - Lois and Clark (10 msgs) &
                               Space: 1999 (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 04:08:43 GMT
From: DrAllosaurus@cup.portal.com (Samuel DrAllosaurs Crider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

>What got me was the 2nd to last costume.  It was Captain America!

As funny as the costuming scene was I kept hoping for other costumes to
show up like that. A "Vemon" suit or something. But I guess that would be
too much of a "tee-hee inside" comic book joke.

Samuel Crider
Computer Graphics Lab Coordinator
Columbia College Chicago
DrAllosaurus@cup.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 09:09:45 GMT
From: agitator@kaiwan.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

In the "new" comic history, do Clark and Lex know each other from boyhood?

Thanks in advance.

Roderick Lee
agitator@kaiwan.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 11:33:50 GMT
From: mmccolli@su100l.ess.harris.com (Mike McCollister)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

Just curious.  What is the post-Crisis Superman story?  How does it compare
to other stories?

Thanks.

Mike McCollister

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 15:25:59 GMT
From: wilson@manta.dwp.la.ca.us (Wilson Wong)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (spoilers?)

>The actors fit the parts pretty well.  The characters seem a bit young to
>me, but I'm more of a pre-Crisis Supes fan.  Ma&Pa Kent, Perry, Lois and
>Clark fit the roles pretty well, but *Jimmy*should*have*red*hair!!!*

Jimmy wasn't the only one sporting the wrong hair color, Lex should have
been a red head and Cat Grant should have be a blond.  But in case of Cat,
I will give up the blond hair to look at Tracy (I have no idea how to spell
your last name so I won't even try).

Wilson

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 18:07:06 GMT
From: tara@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (L J Constantine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

mmccolli@su100l.ess.harris.com (Mike McCollister) writes:
>Just curious.  What is the post-Crisis Superman story?  How does it
>compare to other stories?

DC Comics had something called a "multi-verse" that contained several
versions of Earth, and therefore often multiple versions of the same
person.

The Golden Age Superman was called the Earth-1 Superman.  He was in his
late 50's or early 60's, was married to Lois, and ran the Daily Star.

On Another Earth, the one that the majority of DC stories took place,
Superman was still young, still fighting with Lois, etc.  he was the
Earth-2 Superman.

In 1985, or thereabouts, The multi-verse merged into one Earth, with one
history, and only one Superman, Batman, Wonder Woman, etc.  Some people
were from Earth-X, Earth-2, Earth-1, etc. Many Superheroes died.  Many were
wiped out of existence

As a result of this, someone had to retell the new history.  Some people
are actually still, years later, trying to sort out what the revamped (or
retconned) history *is*.

John Byrne asked to write and draw the Superman books.  He wrote a mini-
series called The Man Of Steel.  In it, he retold the story so that it made
sense in the revamped Earth.  Clark grew into his powers, and hence was
never Superboy.  He saved Lois and the Space Plane, and decided to make a
costume (and his parents helped).  He adopted the glasses and got the job
at the Daily Planet by netting the first ever interview with Superman.

There was no Supergirl.  She died in Crisis, and then disappeared forever
from everyone's memory, as if she had never existed.  However, there is, in
the comics, a clone of an alternate world's Lana Lang who became Supergirl,
and who is currently dating Lex Luthor Jr. (long story).  That is why some
people have asked if "Matrix" or Supergirl is going to show up and date
Lex.

In the comics, Lex is a businessman, runs Lexcorp, a huge multinational
with a hand in damn near everything on the planet.  This is the version the
tv series chose.  Clark and Lex never met until Clark escorted Lois to a
party on Lex's yacht, which Lex, in the comics, had attacked by terrorists
so that he could introduce his super-cop something or other to the public
and look like a hero as well as get a finger in Law Enforcement.

This is the sort of person Lex is.  Everyone is Metropolis thinks of him as
Man of the Year, a real humanitarian.  Only a few, like Clark and Perry
White, Lois and soem others, know the truth.

Well, that was long.  Hope it helped those who haven't read the comics in a
while.

tara@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 20:49:01 GMT
From: ZENF@uvvm.uvic.ca (Zen Faulkes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark: The New Adventures of Superman

   The pilot indicates that "Lois & Clark" could be the best romantic
adventure on TV since the first season of "Remington Steele."

Zen Faulkes

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 21:11:22 GMT
From: arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

tara@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (L J Constantine) writes:
>DC Comics had something called a "multi-verse" that contained several
>versions of Earth, and therefore often multiple versions of the same
>person.  The Golden Age Superman was called the Earth-1 Superman.  He was
>in his late 50's or early 60's, was married to Lois, and ran the Daily
>Star.  On Another Earth, the one that the majority of DC stories took
>place, Superman was still young, still fighting with Lois, etc.  He was
>the Earth-2 Superman.

The older one was Earth-2 and the newer one was Earth-1.

This explained why Superman started in the 1930's but still was young (it
was multiple versions, the one from the 1930's really _is_ old, and the
Superman we see now is a different one who started after the 1930's), and
explained a few other things (Superman's first appearance did name the
newspaper "Daily Star", so instead of an error, this just became a
difference between two different worlds where the newspaper has two
different names.)

Ken Arromdee
arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 00:01:26 GMT
From: keithg@is.rice.edu (Keith Goodnight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

gregg@outback.ny.tpc.com (Greg Gershowitz) writes:
>   If any of you remember from before Crisis on Infinite Earths in the
>comics, doesn't the "S" logo look like the Earth-2 Superman's?  This would
>also explain why he didn't have a costume, etc..  (But not the glasses!)

   I only saw the Earth-2 Superman in the Crisis itself; but the "S" logo
in Lois & Clark looked exactly like the standard Superman logo to me.
What's the actual difference? I may just not be noticing it because I'm not
aware of the distinction.

   One aspect of the show I was disappointed with, or perhaps I should say
anticipate being disappointed with, because I got it from interviews with
the cast, not from the premiere, is that it seems to follow the pre-Crisis,
or what I would call 'original' Superman/Lois relationship in one sense:
that the 'triangle for 2' is that Lois loves Superman, while Clark loves
Lois.
   In the current continuity there's no such triangle. It really IS Lois
and Clark; and Lois and Superman were/are just friends. The point was best
illustrated by the fact that when Lois and Clark got engaged, it was BEFORE
Clark revealed he is Superman - he only told her after the engagement
because he (rightly) felt it was now her business to know, it was Clark who
proposed, and Lois said 'yes' to CLARK.
   I was really hoping from the show's title that they would be following
the current continuity in A) Having Lois know Clark and Superman are the
same, and B) Having Lois in love with Clark, not Superman. Both of these
facts have opened the comics to a great deal of fresh developments in both
characterization and plotting, while the 'original' version had, IMHO, been
done to death in the course of 50 years and who knows how many different
comic/cartoon/TV/movie incarnations.
   But then again, perhaps the new show's creators plan to move in that
direction and are just setting the stage in the early episodes by
establishing the 'old' story first. I hope so.

Keith F. Goodnight

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 03:17:44 GMT
From: AMILAZZO@ccvm.sunysb.edu ("Angelo Milazzo, Jr.")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark

"Lois & Clark" was more than I expected - the characterizations (especially
Lex Luthor) seem crisp and dynamic and the interplay between the two
principles is lively. The story was largely forgettable but that may be the
key to the series: focus on the relationships (Lois & Clark, Lois & Lex,
Clark & Lex, Clark & Mom, Clark & Dad, etc.). I'm not a fan of the original
and I've never seen the "Superboy" series, but I enjoyed the premiere of "L
& C" for the same reasons I enjoyed "The Flash": something utterly human
shines through.

Angelo Milazzo, Jr.
amilazzo@ccvm.sunysb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 07:01:24 GMT
From: ted@rahul.net (Ted Marshall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

I disagree on the flying being cheesey. However, in any case, they added
something I only now realized was missing from the Superman Movies. In the
movies, the flying was a big deal. Everyone, INCLUDING SUPERMAN, acted like
it was a big deal. He has lived his life being able to fly; flying should
be a natural to him as breathing. That's exactly how it is in L&C.  Of
course when the light bulb is loose and bothering him, he would just
levitate up and tighten it. That's exactly how I would act if I could fly
(except that I'd burn my hand if that was the only superpower I had :-).

Ted Marshall
ted@rahul.net

------------------------------

Date: 3 Sep 93 22:11:35 GMT
From: anewton@bbx.basis.com (Allen J. Newton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

cassiel@cassiel.demon.co.uk (Nick Rothwell) writes:
>If it has Barry Morse, a large Main Mission set, and regulars like Paul
>Morrow, Sandra Benes and David Kano, it's Series One. If it has that awful
>Catherine von Schell (as "Maya"), Tony Anholt, and everyone wearing
>jackets covered in badges, it's Series Two.

Just a FYI, I believe the character Sandra Benes was also in season two,
and a little trivia Re: Catherine Schell (sister of the renowned
Maximillian Schell - not von Schell!) was also in the season one episode
"Guardian of Piri"...

anewton@yenta.abq.nm.us

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 10:12:08 GMT
From: etllnfr@magrathea.ericsson.se (Lyndon Fletcher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>etllnfr@magrathea.ericsson.se (Lyndon Fletcher) writes:
>>d_pilato@vssi.trw.com (Dean C. Pilato) writes:
>>>2) Scientific accuracy. Do you have *any* idea what sort of inertia the
>>>moon possesses? What kind of acceleration would it take to move a hunk
>>>of rock 2,160 miles in diameter out of orbit?
>
>>As opposed to StarTrek where the Q entity moves moons around for fun with
>>no side effects??? Or don't scientific inaccuracies count if they are in
>>Trek.
>
>Trek has enough problems, but there are both qualitative and quantitative
>difference here.
>
>We don't know anything about "Q entities" except what Roddenberry has seen
>fit to tell us.  Obviously, to do what Q does, they have access to
>energies on a cosmic scale, and very fine control.
>
>In Space: 1999, nuclear waste (which we do know quite a bit about)
>explodes, blasting the moon out of its orbit, from whence it comes to
>ping-pong about the galaxy, visiting a new star system each week.
>
>We know a lot about nuclear processes, and the amount of energy available
>from them.  There ain't enough.  Not by a *lot* of orders of magnitude.
>We know a lot about materials strengths.  If there were an energy release
>of that magnitude, the moon would not be structurally weakened.  It would
>not be fractured.  It would not be blown into very, very small bits.  It
>would be vaporized, and the vapor ionized into a plasma.

So what you're basically saying is that for SF it's better to do something
totally unbelievable and then not explain how you do it because that way
people can't argue that it doesn't work. Hummm, I like this theory and
obviously so do Next Gen's writers. In one episode (Deja Q???) we have the
Enterprise trying to tow a moon back into orbit. Now using your argument we
KNOW how matter/antimatter works (E=MCC). Basically you would have to
convert about half the mass of the Enterprise to energy to stand a chance
(even assuming 100% efficiency). If they had only 99.99999% efficiency the
heat produced couldn't be radiated away fast enough by a ship that size and
they'd have exploded. No amount of hooky science can stop that.

I basically accepted the attempt as being a plot device (hey the E's good
but it cann't do this. Wow Q does it with a snap of his fingers what a
great guy he is...) and watched the rest of the story it was a corker.

Interestingly TOS wouldn't have attempted it because they were more
internally consistent.

Look the point I was attempting to make was that the moon being blasted out
of orbit is a plot device, just remember that this is just a show, sit back
and just relax.

>OK, the moon is ping-ponging around the galaxy fast enough to visit a new
>star system every week.  Let's give the perpetrators of the show enough
>credit to assume they know relativity, and the moon is going very close to
>the speed of light.  It nevertheless stays in each star system long enough
>(moon frame of reference) to have this week's adventure, and their little
>shuttle thingies have enough delta-V to make several trips to and fro from
>the moon to the local site of this week's adventure.
>
>Does something begin to seem very wrong here?

Space1999 assumes that there is a black hole somewhere outside the solar
system and that various Earth craft (and latter the moon) have been lost to
it.  The moon is now actually closer to the center of the galaxy where
planets are closer together than at the rim. Several weeks/months take
place between stories (Gives them chance to build new Eagles :-).

This is why :

1) they only seem to encounter more advanced civilisations (galactic core
   planets being older than rim planets like the Earth and hence get
   intelligent species earlier).

2) The fact that when they next contact Earth Thousands of years have
   elapsed (some effect of the wormhole (gee this sounds like DS9)).

3) They have such limited time to send landing parties. The Eagles have to
   use a LOT of fuel/burntime to decelerate/accelerate to moonspeed.

>Yes, Q entities are preposterous.  Warp drives are almost as preposterous.
>However, there's at least some measure of consistency once you've accepted
>the preposterous premise.  (Q I won't defend, he's completely ludicrous.
>Warp drives, however, are really sort of one of the common assumptions of
>most SF.  An interstellar civilization becomes very messy if you're
>limited to sublight.)

Agreed but Warp/Hyperdrives like Cavoritte and like moons blasted out of
orbit are just methods of setting up a story. If you want space travel you
must have a plot device to get your characters out there. What it is
doesn't matter because none of it works. All that matters is that it's
consistent with itself. Old Trek was quite consistent as to what its
technology could/couldn't do. Space:1999 also had a fixed level of
technology and was consistent ("You know John this old Moon's taken quite a
battering I'm not sure we can take that sort of stress"). ST TNG is not
consistent to the point where I no longer fear for the character's safety
because they have an almost God like omnipotence.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 12:43:57 GMT
From: john@uhs1.uhs.uga.edu (John D. Hopkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

etllnfr@magrathea.ericsson.se writes:
> Agreed but Warp/Hyperdrives like Cavoritte and like moons blasted out of
> orbit are just methods of setting up a story. If you want space travel
> you must have a plot device to get your characters out there. What it is
> doesn't matter because none of it works. All that matters is that it's
> consistent with itself. Old Trek was quite consistent as to what its
> technology could/couldn't do. Space:1999 also had a fixed level of
> technology and was consistent ("You know John this old Moon's taken quite
> a battering I'm not sure we can take that sort of stress"). ST TNG is not
> consistent to the point where I no longer fear for the character's safety
> because they have an almost God like omnipotence.

This is one of my major problems with the second season of Space:1999.
Somehow, between the first and second seasons (which overlap in lunar time,
by the way) the technology of the moonbase changed considerably.  This
isn't just props and sets.  I mean that the LEVEL of technology changed.  I
found it totally outrageous that in "The Metamorph" an order could be given
to destroy an entire planet.

Tony just sends out a remote controlled Eagle set to blow this planet into
dust.  Even Victor couldn't have made a bomb that powerful from on-hand
supplies. "Uh, say John, I'm afraid that blowing up that planet is beyond
our technology."

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Television - SeaQuest DSV (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 14:21:40 GMT
From: jason@ab20.larc.nasa.gov (Jason Austin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

dale.clayton@canrem.com (Dale Clayton) writes:
> "seaQuest DSV" is a hit!  At least according to this viewer.
>
>  I will not go into details, so as to avoid spoiling it for those outside
> the CHEX viewing area and are awaiting for their area to show it. Suffice
> to say, you should be impressed with this series. It's much MUCH better
> than ST:DS9 (if I have to compare it to anything) in as much as the
> character and crew interaction is concerned and fair more believable as
> even anything that can be labelled as sci-fi. (If indeed it can be
> considered sci-fi). As for the special effects, well done in as much as
> they were only presented as a necessity to the story NOT the story
> itself.  Character and story content finally have recognition in a series
> such as this again. That's refreshing!

   I have to disagree.  Seaquest is an excellent example of why science
fiction shows should not be supported by a network.  It had every cliche,
stock character, and stock plot line in the network's "successful show"
handbook.  It was completely equation based and had almost no original
concepts.

SPOILERS BELOW

   Think about all the devices they used.  First they had the washed out
commander who didn't want the job, then the boy genius, followed by
Flipper, and then to top it off, a helping hologram.  There was the flat
amoral business guy and the vengeful pirate sub commander.  They even
tossed in some trendy alternate reality.

   It seems to me that network executives think that the more money
something costs, the more proven devices you have to mash into it to make
it work.  What they ended up with is a pile of gimmicks and a dull story.

   Did anyone else find the sub graphics rather dark and hard to see or was
that just a product of my bad cable system?  

Jason C. Austin
j.c.austin@larc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 15:37:13 GMT
From: gwangung@carson.u.washington.edu (just another theatre geek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest

glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover) writes:
> <pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca> wrote:
>>6. People find Star Trek's technobabble insulting. DSV does worse. I
>>mean, "Hey, we'll go AROUND the virus!"? What EXACTLY is that supposed to
>>mean?
>
>DSV's technobabble is far superior to Trek.  I could *kind* of see "go
>Around the Virus" Maybe it the virus had only effected certain systems and
>it was possible to bypass those system. That's was much more reasonable
>than a TNG, "What about the Bipolal Positron Conduit, Mr Data."

   Huh. I thought this the most realistic sequence. Manual bypass. And they
showed us the crew thinking HOW to get around this.

>Of the Six Block Buster SciFi Pilots.  Youd have to rank them: 1. The
>Original Cage ST-TOS (It was the most self contained pilot and although it
>has been surpassed in workmanship it was intellgent)

   Best of the bunch.  And only the SFX are dated. It STILL is top flight
teleision.

>2. Babylon 5 (It was better than the cage *but* it wasnt a good stand
>alone episode. It was really carried by the promise of something more)

   You MUST be kidding. On scripting, acting and directing, it was the
worst of the bunch. There's student work that was better than this.
Fortunately, they seemed to have taken care of a lot of this.

>4. Star Trek DSN (Started out GREAT, died hard after about 30 minutes,
>"what is linear time" how about What is editing.)

   Funny. I thought it was the first 30 minutes that was paint-by-the-
numbers television. It was flawed by being 20 minutes too long, but the
wormhole sequence was very good storytelling and editing.

>5. Star Trek TNG (Sucked even when it was new - "Imzadi can you read my
>mind" yeah, this show is *dead* without the ST: Tie-in)

Won't disagree...

Roger Tang
gwangung@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 14:13:14 GMT
From: jeana@cbnewse.cb.att.com (jean)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

I was not much impressed with this show.  I was not particularly looking
forward to the "cute animal" and did a primal scream at meeting
yet-another-"Wesley".  However, I could not even understand what the
dolphin was saying!  Now that might be me, my TV, or our cable reception
(actually I listened on two different TVs), BUT.  Come on folks, the
flaming Sesame Street baby "computer" I was looking at for my grandson
"spoke" better than that (actually, two of them - Big Bird and The Count
:-)).  Did anyone else have the problem?  I don't know if I will watch
again.

Waiting for January and Babylon 5.

att!hrcce!jean

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 15:46:04 GMT
From: carroll@bombur.cis.udel.edu (Mark C. Carroll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Jason C. Austin <j.c.austin@larc.nasa.gov] writes:
>	I have to disagree.  Seaquest is an excellent example of why
>science fiction shows should not be supported by a network.  It had every
>cliche, stock character, and stock plot line in the network's "successful
>show" handbook.  It was completely equation based and had almost no
>original concepts.

I have to agree with you.

I wanted to like it. I really did. And I did find it to be a little bit
fun, and I'll probably watch it again, once or twice. But they took a
tremendous potential, and totally blew it by tossing in every damned cliche
you can name... Typical network drek.

I wish it had been developed outside the networks. 

>Think about all the devices they used.  First they had the washed out
>commander who didn't want the job, then the boy genius, followed by
>Flipper, and then to top it off, a helping hologram.  There was the flat
>amoral business guy and the vengeful pirate sub commander.  They even
>tossed in some trendy alternate reality.

The "villain" really bothered me. 

WHY DID IT NEED A CLICHED BAD GUY?

A show like Seaquest, which is assuming the massive development of
underwater colonies, doesn't need a megalomaniac villain. It didn't need
ANY villain. There's more than enough potential for terrific, stories
without that. Even if you're trying to fit into a suspense or
action/adventure format, there is such an enormous potential for terrific
stories without any organized "bad guys". (Hell, if you really feel you
*need* bad guys, just throw in pirate subs. With sparse development on the
sea floor, and harsh competition between rival development groups, it would
make sense to have rival groups pirating resources from each other, and to
have some unattached pirates trying to capitalize on the situation. Just
think of the story potential right there!)

>Did anyone else find the sub graphics rather dark and hard to see or was
>that just a product of my bad cable system?

It was dark and rather hard to see, but I actually think that that was a
good touch. At the depths the story was taking place at, it IS dark.

Mark Craig Carroll
Univ of Delaware
carroll@udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 15:51:36 GMT
From: aa993@freenet.carleton.ca (Christopher L. Tumber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Reputed to be the biggest television disaster of all time, this series
actually has the potential to be entertaining if they can fix some of the
more annoying flaws.
 
Everybody and his dog has pointed out the similarities to Star Trek
(DSV->DS9 is REALLY annoying) but nobody's ever mentioned "Journey to the
Bottom of the Sea" (I think) a 70's SF submarine show which was quite fun
(Mind you, I was about 8 at the time, and also loved "Man from Atlantis").
 
The Kid: You'd think Weasely would have taught people a lesson, but, here
we go again.. At least he's not a total SUCK and may even have some
character, but, for a 'discipline problem' it sure didn't take him long to
cosey up to the captain. What the hell was the deal with the barking
virus??  And "Layers of data" guess Spielberg hasn't learned anything since
"Jurassic Park" ("It's a Unix system! I know this!"  Please! It's a Mac
butthead.)
 
Let me guess, Spielberg's next film, the death camp one will feature
lovable urchins that steal your heart too... (Bleh!)
 
The Dolphin: That voice HAS to go. Fire the guy from "Full House" (Second
worst show on tv)/"America's Funniest people" and give us voice that
doesn't trigger the MUTE button automatically. In fact, you can scrap the
whole idea. The thing looks PLASTIC and is generally a stupid, eco-trendy
idea. Why not chimp/ape/other primate crew? Perhaps with
surgically/genetically altered vocal chords. (Please don't!  I'm being
sarcastic...Look at all the other dismal attempts at chimp characters in
tv/movies).
 
It seems an awful lot of trouble to put in all those tubes for ONE dolphin.
Must be nice to work without a budget, good thing OEC (or whatever) is so
rich! And for what? So the dolphin can plant mines/homing devices on other
ships? Maybe the occasional scouting/search and rescue mission? Why not
use one of the probes?! A lot less 'dangerous' and less trouble.
 
The Ship: So, the ship's the most powerful in the ocean, nothing can
compare, etc. Does this mean, whenever they get into a fight, we get
another virus? Because at full power, they can obliterate anyone. Unlike
the Enterprise which is the #1 ship in the fleet but has numerous other
races with comparable weaponry (Romulans, Cardassians, Klingons, Borg,
etc.)  Seaquest can wipe the floor with everybody, so, what's the point? If
it wasn't for the virus, there would've been no point to the pilot
episode's conflict.
 
First Mate: I'm not sure leaving "Law and Order" was such a good idea.
Remember in "Encounter at Farpoint" Picard has a little chat with Riker? On
Riker's previous ship he had contermanded his captain and didn't allow him
to beam down into a dangerous situation. Picard wanted assurances the same
thing wouldn't happen aboard his ship... I was sure they were going to do
something similar here, with him relieving Stark of her command, but,
fortunately it was all but dropped after the prologue (except for Stark
returning etc..)
 
The Crew: Remarkably American for an international, peacekeeping type
venture and the second in command's the only non-white.  Kind of poor,
there's not even any token E.T.'s (except the (bleh) dolphin). Oh, yeah,
the bad guy's a foreigner (Hmmm... I hope this isn't a trend.)
 
The Villain: Hopefully recurring. Doesn't happen enough in episodic
television. Just as long as they don't overuse him.
 
When they got hit by the missile, it TOTALLY reminded me of Star Trek...
"Spaceship acting" (From some talk show the cast of STNG was on)  no
seatbelts here either...
 
Kind of annoying to hear them always refer to the Seaquest as a boat. (Or,
do submarine crew actually use boat instead of ship?)
 
LOTS of familiar faces in the cast. Kind of fun to sit there (with a few
other people) playing "Where's (s)he from" but distracts from the story
big-time.
 
Liked the supply/morale officer, Roy Scheider pretty good, the rest of the
cast's forgettable (except an underused Leo from Twin Peaks).
 
The underwater scenes bite. MUCH too dark. It should be just as dark in
space, but the Enterprise et al. are always visible and well lit. That
chase at the beginning was a yawner. Three sets of lights bobbing accross
the screen... ho-hum.
 
I hope those kids were evacuees from the mining thing, not part of the
crew! It wasn't clear. It's BARELY defensible of the Enterprise, totally
uncalled for here.
 
Compared to most of the crap on tv, it was pretty watchable.  However, it's
going to be up against STNG and Lois&Clark here (And a local station was
also playing Babylon 5 tonight!). I don't think I'll be catching many more
episodes.

Christopher L. Tumber
aa993@freenet.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 16:36:33 GMT
From: carroll@bombur.cis.udel.edu (Mark C. Carroll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest

pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca () writes:
> 1. Remember when the Big Bad Evil Sub was attacking the farm, and the
>local minsubs couldn't destroy it? Why? Nuclear submarines are big and
>cumbersome and VERY easy to sink - just arm each minisub with a missile,
>and BOOM...goodbye villains.

Unless, of course, a farm community doesn't bother to keep missiles. I
mean, come on, why would a farm community have missiles capable of taking
out a nuclear sub?

And, be a little real: the damned thing was a pirate attack sub. It's bound
to have countermeasures of some sort. Even if the farming community had
some kind of defense, what's the odds that it'll include weapons capable of
defeating the countermeasures on a pirate sub, which was outfitted by Mr.
Superwealthy Megalomaniac to be capable of taking out Seaquest?

> 2. I HATE Darwin. I mean, why would anyone create a machine to
>communicate with dolphins, but give it the voice of Pee Wee Herman?  Why
>was a character that could have been this show's Mr. Spock written as a
>stupid, sub-human idiot?

You've got half a point there. The voice given to the dolphin is damned
annoying. The way the dolphin behaves is damned annoying. The dolphin is a
useless, extraneous character.

But I don't want another Mr. Spock. I'm sick and tired of every attempt at
science fiction trying to be a clone of Star Trek. I don't want to see
another damned Mr. Spock clone. There's no need for that here. If you want
the dolphin, let it act like a dolphin: very intelligent, playful, etc.

>4. Why was she so pathetically melodramatic and so devoid of motive?

Good question. She was pathetic. God, was she pathetic. I can't imagine how
she could have been worse. I think she took acting lessons from William
Shatner.

>5. I HATE the REAL villain - DSV is a '90s kind of show, so of COURSE the
>bad guy's going to be an Evil Capitalist.

I agree again. I'll stress my earlier point: Seaquest didn't need a villain
at all, much less a pathetic, cliched megalomaniac capitalist. Blech. Ged
rid of this guy.

> 6. People find Star Trek's technobabble insulting. DSV does worse. I
>mean, "Hey, we'll go AROUND the virus!"? What EXACTLY is that supposed to
>mean?

Actually, I appreciated that line, because it was *intelligent* dammit...

You've got a trojan horse inside deep inside the software operating the
sub. It's only affecting *certain* systems. So what do you do? You GO
AROUND IT. Rewire the ship's systems so that the things you absolutely need
use unaffected systems. (Remember, a sub like this wouldn't use one
computer, it would use clusters, interconnected through a network. So grab
a cluster that was being used for scientific work, and borrow it, and use
it to drive one of the critical systems.

> 7. As bad as it was, "Encounter at Farpoint" did a better job of
>introducing the cast. Who else crews dsv? A bunch of faces, so far...and
>little else.

Again, half a point here. EaF was pathetic. It didn't do a good job doing
anything. It was simply awful. Sure, it showed you characters, but all it
really showed you about them was their names. And it went out of its way to
include cheap technobabble, pointless showing off of ships technology, etc.
(Seaquest did this too, but not to as great an extent as EaF. The
hyper-reality demo in SQ was the most glaring case of this, but at least it
was in plot, sort of. The saucer separation in EaF was utterly pointless.)

Seaquest is taking its time. It has presented a number of characters:
commander, security chief, morale officer, engineer, science chief,
captain, and god-damned annoying kid genius. Some better than others. The
bridge crew is not well developed, but then, why does the show have to
center on the particular characters on the bridge crew?  In a real sub,
you'd have a rotation of officers on the bridge: certainly there'd be
familiar faces, but the same little circle of characters, all the time,
always there, never sleeping, never doing any other duties.  It's not Star
Trek. It's bad enough, without trying to turn it into a Star Trek clone.

Mark Craig Carroll
Univ of Delaware
carroll@udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 17:12:10 GMT
From: gwangung@carson.u.washington.edu (just another theatre geek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest

carroll@bombur.cis.udel.edu (Mark C. Carroll) writes:
>You've got half a point there. The voice given to the dolphin is damned
>annoying. The way the dolphin behaves is damned annoying. The dolphin is a
>useless, extraneous character.

   A point, here. Yes, Darwin *IS* being written as an idiot. He shouldn't
be.

   However, you CAN keep the voice and the primitive dialogue because the
translation program *IS* an idiot, i.e. primitive.

   If the show recognizes that fact, then it CAN be a good script and
character point...

Roger Tang
gwangung@u.washington.edu
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Today's Topics:

		    Television - SeaQuest DSV (7 msgs)
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Date: 13 Sep 93 16:56:01 GMT
From: hunter@cs.cornell.edu (Scott B. Hunter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

   I don't think I minded the actual program as much as some of the blather
I've heard condemning it.  Not that there aren't things to complain about,
and not that I can't understand how someone could find those complaints
compelling enough to give the show a "thumbs down", but let's try and keep
a few things in mind:

   1) No work of art (even COMMERCIAL art) is good or bad SOLELY on
conception.  It's not the layout/premise that makes or breaks a show, it's
the EXECUTION.  "It's just like <fill in the name>, so it must suck!"  So
what if some aspects are the same?  Just because there was a show about a
big submarine (ex. Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea), does that mean there
is NOTHING else good that can be done with such a premise?

   2) I also find it odd that, when not only do the characters but the
WHOLE ENVIRONMENT has to be presented to the viewer in a premiere, you
can't understand why characters get short-changed.  This is particularly
true in an SF-like show.  Recall that the job of premiere is not only to
establish things for the series, but to actually be an episode too (my main
complaint against B5, BTW).  So we thumbnail-skectches of some (too many?)
of the characters.  They'll be around for a while (22 episodes, at least),
so we SHOULD (better?) get to know more about them.  We did learn quite a
bit about the captain; that's a start, at least.

   3) So what if some of the upcoming episodes sound familiar?  "It's a
virus story!"  "It's an Atlantis story!"  These are pretty broad
parameters; really good AND really bad work can be said to fit these
categories.  (Exercise: take an episode of an SF TV show you REALLY like,
encapsulate it into a short one-sentence description, and see just how
stupid it sounds.)  Why not wait to SEE that the EPISODES live down to your
lowest hopes for them before condemning?  Again, it's EXECUTION that
counts.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 17:58:43 GMT
From: ST21822@vm.cc.latech.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest DSV... first impressions

First of all, I would like to say that SeaQuest DSV (SQDSV) is practically
THE best sf tv show I have seen in a long time and probably the best
network sf series since Battlestar Galactica (hell, SQDSV surpasses even
that).  The acting was extraordinary and the story itself was well written
and directed.  (The former captain of the SeaQuest seemed a little bit too
evil, almost cartoonish, but I think that can slide.)  SQDSV brings a new
hope that hard sf fans will at last have an alternative to ST:TNG and
ST:DS9 for quality sf tv viewing.
 
I am the first to admit the great number of similarities between SQDSV and
Star Trek.  There are, in fact, too many to count.  It does seem like Trek
Underwater.  But, I believe people will actually connect more with this
show more than Star Trek.  SQDSV takes place in a time only twenty years in
the future and the world is still a dangerous place full of war and
mistrust and the ever-present "line in the sand" (or ocean-floor in this
case).  But there is hope in the form of the United Earth Oceans
Organization and SeaQuest.  This is not a fleet defending a large portion
of peaceful space.  This is one sub defending the underwater frontier with
a crew of only 200.  And they are damn good at what they do.  The hope that
made Star Trek what it is today is there in SQDSV, but it is in a time
closer to us.  Perhaps it will make us think more of preserving our world
in this time, rather than dreaming of star voyages in the future centuries.
 
You can say it is a clone of Star Trek.  But it has its own identity and
strong characters that will make it work.  If the quality of future
episodes is as good as the premiere, SQDSV will be with us for a long time.
 
H. Keith Hamilton
Louisiana Tech University

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 16:37:21 GMT
From: jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV - yet another beef

Yup, I saw it.  Yup, I was disappointed.

There's so many places to attack this show, but I'll confine myself to one
particular area: Whoever wrote this show knows squat about submarines.  Not
that I'm some expert on the subject, but just watching Red October and
Abyss gives me better background than the writers of DSV seem to have.

For example, could we please decide if we're going to call this thing a
"boat" or a "ship".  Real sub crews use "boat".  (Augh!  I've been plagued
by a self doubt; I know they strongly prefer one over the other, but I'm
suddenly not sure which.  [blush].  Anyway, some minimal research would
clear this up.  I don't have time right now.  The writers should have.)

How about the absolutely horrible design of the sub's hulls.  After a
generation of seeing aerodynamic designs for craft that travel through
vacuum, I guess it only makes sense for the subs to be lumpy blobs.  I've
never seen a sub that looked so lumpy.  The bad guy sub was bad, but the
good sub was even worse!

And who named it "The seaQuest".  What kind of a name for a sub is that?
"the seaQuestor" I could believe.  O.K., small point, but it grated on me
every time I heard it.  Almost as bad as the "ship"/"boat" controversy that
was waged in every piece of dialogue.

As for that V.R.  (sorry HYPER-REALITY!  Oooh!  What's so hyper about it?
Sounds like someone applying a prefix without knowing what it means) probe.
The stupid thing looked like a dog!  Tiny body with four legs that wiggled
around as it moved.  Is it swimming?  What's its drive?  If the operator
uses 2 datagloves, does he also use 2 datashoes too?  Or how are those
other two appendages used?  You can say what you like about the Abyss for
characterization, plot, etc., but at least they had the sense to use *real*
remote vehicles for "Big Geek" and "Little Geek".

Two other points:
Yes, the graphics were pretty good, although the texture mapping was pretty
blatant in places.  But they were all too dark, which suggests that they
were hiding something.

Lastly, I was getting really sick of the place labels they kept sticking at
the bottom of the screen.  Especially the way they'd collapse to form the
acronyms.  I kept waiting for "Pearl Harbor, Hawaii" to collapse into
"PHH"!

Jeffrey Robertson
jeffr@bnr.ca

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 17:26:45 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Mark C. Carroll carroll@bombur.cis.udel.edu writes:
>A show like Seaquest, which is assuming the massive development of
>underwater colonies, doesn't need a megalomaniac villain. It didn't need
>ANY villain. There's more than enough potential for terrific, stories
>without that. Even if you're trying to fit into a suspense or
>action/adventure format, there is such an enormous potential for terrific
>stories without any organized "bad guys". 

This is a good point.  In fact, the biggest problem with the 'bad guys' is
that they didn't want to put any labels on them.  'Economic Coalitions'
were unnamed, not even the name of the megacorporation behind the Delta-4.
OK, don't offend any countries, that's fine.  Why not make up some
multinational corporation names?

But at least it returned the pairing of the Twin Peaks actors who played
Leo and Jacques, as the corporate villain and his pony-tailed son!!!

This along with the pairing of two of the best SF-TV writers, Rockne
O'Bannon (Twilight Zone) and Tommy Thompson (Quantum Leap), gives the show
some potential.  

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 18:37:29 GMT
From: hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu (Robert A. Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Christopher L. Tumber aa993@Freenet.carleton.ca writes::
> Everybody and his dog has pointed out the similarities to Star Trek
>(DSV>DS9 is REALLY annoying) but nobody's ever mentioned "Journey to the
>Bottom of the Sea" (I think) a 70's SF submarine show which was quite fun
>(Mind you, I was about 8 at the time, and also loved "Man from Atlantis").

I believe that the show was originally going to be called Deep Sea Five
(DSV) but that title got scrapped when Paramount solidified what DS9 was
going to be called.

> What the hell was the deal with the barking virus??  And "Layers of data"
> guess Spielberg hasn't learned anything since "Jurassic Park" ("It's a
> Unix system! I know this!"  Please! It's a Mac butthead.)

The 'barking virus' seemed to be only iconic in nature and interpreted by
his system to symbolize the type of protection.

As for this geek, I think I could tolerate him as long as he is only
another crew member and not a Wesley Clone.

> The Dolphin: That voice HAS to go. Fire the guy from "Full House" (Second
> worst show on tv)/"America's Funniest people" and give us voice that
> doesn't trigger the MUTE button automatically. In fact, you can scrap the
> whole idea. The thing looks PLASTIC and is generally a stupid, eco-trendy
> idea. Why not chimp/ape/other primate crew? Perhaps with
> surgically/genetically altered vocal chords. (Please don't!  I'm being
> sarcastic...Look at all the other dismal attempts at chimp characters in
> tv/movies).

I'll admit, I have a soft spot for dolphins, I always have.  I can even
accept a dolphin 'crew member' providing they don't smack us over the head
with it too hard.  Dolphins, as far as I understand, are as intelligent as
Man and they should be treated that way.  SeaQuest actually goes a little
ways towards treating them in more 'human' terms that most other critters.
I admire that.

But that voice has got to go.

> It seems an awful lot of trouble to put in all those tubes for ONE
> dolphin. Must be nice to work without a budget, good thing OEC (or
> whatever) is so rich! And for what? So the dolphin can plant mines/homing
> devices on other ships? Maybe the occasional scouting/search and rescue
> mission? Why not use one of the probes?! A lot less 'dangerous' and less
> trouble.

Makes neat plotline, and maybe will serve a purpose.  Remember, dolphins
are at home in a world that humans can only barely interact with.  Perhaps
Darwin is able to perform things that humans can't.  I have no idea.

> The Crew: Remarkably American for an international, peacekeeping type
> venture and the second in command's the only non-white.  Kind of poor,
> there's not even any token E.T.'s (except the (bleh) dolphin). Oh, yeah,
> the bad guy's a foreigner (Hmmm... I hope this isn't a trend.)

I think that is a Hollywood problem.  I will say, though, again, that I do
like Darwin.  Having a Dolphin as a crew member just makes sense for adding
the token 'E.T.'

> The Villain: Hopefully recurring. Doesn't happen enough in episodic
> television. Just as long as they don't overuse him.

Seems he will be reoccurring.  His son was apparently killed on Delta-4.

> When they got hit by the missile, it TOTALLY reminded me of Star
> Trek... "Spaceship acting" (From some talk show the cast of STNG was
> on..) no seatbelts here either...

True:  'Sound Collision' should have everyone buckling in.

> Kind of annoying to hear them always refer to the Seaquest as a boat.
> (Or, do submarine crew actually use boat instead of ship?)

Subs are referred to as boats and not ships.  Some seamen also give boats a
male gender instead of a female gender, espicially in the Soviet Navy.

> LOTS of familiar faces in the cast. Kind of fun to sit there (with a few
> other people) playing "Where's (s)he from" but distracts from the story
> big-time.

Where's the head of Sciences from?  I've seen her before, but don't
remember where.

> Liked the supply/morale officer, Roy Scheider's pretty good, the rest of
> the cast's forgettable (except an underused Leo from Twin Peaks).

I liked the Chief of the Boat (the old friend of the Captain).  Seemed like
a seasoned Navy veteran.  Moreso than any of them.  Scheider did a really
good job with a questionable script.

> The underwater scenes bite. MUCH too dark. It should be just as dark in
> space, but the Enterprise et al. are always visible and well lit...  That
> chase at the beginning was a yawner. Three sets of lights bobbing across
> the screen... ho-hum.

Kind of trying to balance 'murky undersea looking' with 'visable to the
normal human'.  Should be brightened a bit.

> I hope those kids were evacuees from the mining thing, not part of the
> crew! It wasn't clear. It's BARELY defensible of the Enterprise, totally
> uncalled for here.

Yes, they were evacuees.  That was stated.

> Compared to most of the crap on tv, it was pretty watchable.  However,
> it's going to be up against STNG and Lois&Clark here (And a local station
> was also playing Babylon 5 tonight!). I don't think I'll be catching many
> more episodes.

I'll be catching it I believe.  It needs a little more polishing, but for a
pilot, I think it has some good appeal and I did enjoy it, even though I
groaned at many of the lines and cliche stuff.  I have seen much worse on
television that has lasted much longer.

I think if it wasn't an NBC series and was being developed in syndication
like Trek, it would polish up many of the 'politically correct' stuff that
is forced into it.

Robert A. Hayden
aq650@slc4.INS.CWRU.Edu
hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 18:47:54 GMT
From: z_coolidgeas@ccsvax.sfasu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest DSV

I was reading one post about the cost of installing a whole system of tubes
into the submarine just for the dolphin.  Actually, it was said that it was
designed for "navy trained 'dolphins'".  Plural.

Darwin does sound suspiciously like Slimer from the cartoon Ghostbusters.:)

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 17:37:17 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest DSV... first impressions

ST21822@vm.cc.latech.edu writes:
>First of all, I would like to say that SeaQuest DSV (SQDSV) is practically
>THE best sf tv show I have seen in a long time and probably the best
>network sf series since Battlestar Galactica (hell, SQDSV surpasses even
>that).  

I'm glad you made that qualifier. It wasn't hard for SeaQuest to surpass
the old rag tag fleet show with 30 or less FX shots spread out over two
seasons or the TV-calibre acting. And hey, even Battlestar Galactica had a
kid on board, though not one in the Wesley Crusher mold. But I guess we're
talking about *network* shows, because even DS9 is better than SeaQuest.

For a note: SeaQuest was directed by Irvin Kirshner. I'll leave that to the
Star Wars series fans to figure out. It was also written (rather poorly I
thought) by Rockne S. O'Bannon, who has written primarily TV SF but right
now I can only remember certain episodes of the 80s _Twilight Zone_. Would
I be correct in calling him the brother of Dan _Aliens_ O'Bannon?

I didn't think the acting was extraordinary. It was pretty good for TV and
certainly much better than _Babylon V_ or _Space Rangers_ to name a couple
recent TV SF attempts (I've heard that _Babylon V_ is coming back for
January, though, with a new cast). But it's hard not to compare it to the
acting calibre on _ST:NG_ which recently has been uniformly good. Of
course, we could compare the debuts of _ST:NG_ and _SeaQuest_ and
_SeaQuest_ cannot help but be better. So, there is room for improvement.
I'll be watching the next few weeks. Hey, I'd even give _Babylon V_ a
chance.

One of my major beefs is the pacing of the show and it was one of my major
beefs about the debut of _Babylon V_. Both shows seemed to fall into the
old mold of giving the viewer a tour of the entire world and all of history
up to that point which illicited a yawn to me. Granted, they have to hook
viewers in the first show, but you don't have to flip through the entire
textbook; just give tastes. A lot of this seemed to be filler to justify
the 2 hours.  I would have much rather concentrated on the major plotline,
and left most of the personal history and 'what does this button do?' for
the following weeks. The pacing suffered because everytime something
exciting happened, there was a lull during which the captain would pace
around and think about his wife or have amusing incidents familiarizing
himself with the ship and his crew. To me it seemed like it was all
stretched out.

I agree on most of the similarities between SeaQuest and ST:NG / DS9 /
Babylon V but there's not much to complain about there. At least it's in a
new environment. One other thing, I'm glad they didn't wear the same
uniforms as in the beginning. Those black uniforms are pretty good.

One last note: SeaQuest is trying to visualize sub encounters in the same
way as in _Hunt for the Red October_ with subs seemingly only hundreds of
metres apart, maneuvering like planes. Oh well, at least it highlights some
decent effects.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Asimov & Bear (2 msgs) & Clarke (4 msgs) &
                    Cristabel & Donaldson & P.N. Elrod &
                    Merritt

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 17:55:06 GMT
From: johnv@bu.edu (John Vaillancourt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov timeline

WHAT'S WRONG WITH YOU!

   How could you have forgotten those several dozen short stories
chronicling robot development (as well as several other technological
advances such as hyperspace travel and sub-ether radio) that precede all
these novels.  What would the 3 Laws be without the incredible
robo-psychologist Susan Calvin (I think that's her name)!?  Lest you also
leave out "The End of Eternity" and "The Bicentennial Man" which were
brilliant stories of human nature and predjudice along with a personal
story.
   Next there is also a short Baley/Olivaw story that goes between either
"Caves/Steel" and "Naked Sun" or "Naked Sun" and "Robots & Empire"
   After reading "Foward..." and finding refernces to "Nemesis" I can't
quite help wondering if Asimov has been trying to unite everything he has
ever written so it can be said it all happened in the same universe?

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 20:12:40 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forge of God / G. Bear

IO80035@maine.maine.edu John S. writes:
>Just a quick question.  Has anyone read Greg Bear's FORGE OF GOD?
>Personally, I'd have to place this book very high on my list of favorites.

I've read it in 1991. I know I've read it in a day or two, so it isn't bad.
But I can't remember where it is all about. What I know is from ANVIL OF
STARS.

>The sequel, ANVIL OF STARS was only so-so, I felt.  However, with FORGE
>there was a sense of true science fiction mystery that I've only felt with
>2001.

I find it something like a disaster-movie: how the hero is staying alive.
ANVIL

>I've only just started reading this board, so if the topic has been
>covered, please forgive me.  I am curious if anyone else has read this
>novel of alien secrecy.

What I disliked about ANVIL was the secrecy around the mothers. Who are
they? What I liked was the non-human life form aboard the space ship.
Beings consisting of independent smaller parts seem to be popular these
days. In the same week I read SPEAKER FOR THE DEAD and XENOCIDE by Orson
Scott Card (yes it was a rainy summer in Western Europe) in which there is
also a alien species consisting of non-intelligent "parts".

One more similarity is that both authors play with the idea that not matter
is important but information. Bear uses this idea to construct space-ships.
Card uses it, by playing with coordinates of matter, for communication.

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University
Netherlands

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 03:32:05 GMT
From: kono@csl.sony.co.jp (Shinji Kono)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forge of God / G. Bear

I like ANVIL OF STARS more than FORGE OF GOD. ANVIL is a good growing-up
story.

l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl writes 
>I find it something like a disaster-movie: how the hero is staying alive.

In FORGE, the hero can't do anything or only god saves them.  But in ANVIL,
people in Dawntreader live in self convincing way.

>What i disliked about ANVIL was the secrecy around the mothers.

It represents science and technology. They give hi-tech but they don't
judge. Where they come from is not important.

>One more similarity is that both authors play with the idea that not
>matter is important but information. Bear uses this idea to construct
>space-ships.  Card uses it, by playing with coordinates of matter, for
>communication.

It looks like being another sci-fi standard. (like Warp or Telepathy)

Shinji Kono
kono@csl.sony.co.jp

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 00:28:18 GMT
From: bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu (Brian Eirik Coe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

John Vaillancourt <johnv@bu.edu> wrote:
>He had also better not die before he gets another Space Odyssey out.  Yes,
>I have heard that he intends to write an Odyssey Four, tying everything
>together and perhaps solving some mysteries (not too many I hope).  He
>intends to wait until *Galileo* returns some great data from Jupiter.
>Then, a movie may also be made (with these great new pictures for the FX
>people) which may simply combine the Final Odyssey story with 2061.
>But it's only rumor. 

   Oh God I hope not.  Odyssey three was plain TERRIBLE!!  I loved 2001,
and 2010 was excellent in explaining some of the key mysteries to 2001, but
2063 was a waste of paper, as was both Rama II and Rama III.
   Is it just me or is Clarke's writing getting bad in the recent
years?  Ever since Songs of Distant Earth (The last great book by him I
read) they seem to be going downhill, especially when he is involved with
Gentry Lee.  I even hated Ghost from the Grand Banks, and I voraciously
read everything, fiction or non, about the Titanic! 
   Will somebody else please tell me if they have noticed this as well, or
is it just me?

Brian Eirik Coe

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 12:51:36 GMT
From: urf@icl.se (Urban Fredriksson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu (Brian Eirik Coe) writes:
>Is it just me or is Clarke's writing getting bad in the recent years?
>Ever since Songs of Distant Earth (The last great book by him I read) they
>seem to be going downhill, especially when he is involved with Gentry Lee.
>I even hated Ghost from the Grand Banks, and I voraciously read
>everything, fiction or non, about the Titanic!

I didn't like _The Songs of Distant Earth_ as much as the novella it was
based on (or was it based on a film manuscript or something that was based
on the novella?). I used to say that _The Fountains of Paradise_ was his
last good novel, but as _The Ghost from the Grand Banks_ surprised me
pleasantly (I didn't have any great expectations), I hope I was wrong.
(I've not read any collaborations with Lee.)  Let us not forget the wealth
of short stories he wrote, many very good. In fact, they take up almost as
much space on my book shelf as his novels (2010 and 2063 are stored in a
box in the cellar).

Urban Fredriksson
urf@icl.se

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 04:44:49 GMT
From: gwober@cs.wm.edu (Glen W. Oberhauser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

>Oh God I hope not.  Odyssey three was plain TERRIBLE!!  I loved 2001, and
>2010 was excellent in explaining some of the key mysteries to 2001, but
>2063 was a waste of paper, as was both Rama II and Rama III.
>
>Is it just me or is Clarke's writing getting bad in the recent years?
>Ever since Songs of Distant Earth (The last great book by him I read) they
>seem to be going downhill, especially when he is involved with Gentry Lee.
>I even hated Ghost from the Grand Banks, and I voraciously read
>everything, fiction or non, about the Titanic!
>
>Will somebody else please tell me if they have noticed this as well, or is
>it just me?

I agree wholeheartedly.  I never read a lot of the old Clarke stuff,
(except for 2001 and 2010 and Rama I) but his recent books have definitely
been lacking in something.  Something like a good ending.  There's no doubt
he is one of the best at coming up with new technology, but his
story-telling is weak.
 
I did, however, enjoy Rama II more than the first book, so I decided to go
back and read Cradle (also with Gentry Lee) but that book was awful.  All
characterization, little story.  Rama III also disappointed me.  Maybe the
"Grand Master" is getting a little tired.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 01:03:01 GMT
From: sauron@eeserver.ee.nus.sg (Soh Kam Yung)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

Don't be too quick to 'write off' Clarke. Try his latest book, The Hammer
of God...quite interesting, but 'wanders' over the entire solar system
before getting to the point.

Wonder how the book compares to the short story...

Soh Kam Yung
sauron@ee.nus.sg
engp3010@leonis.nus.sg

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 03:54:48 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Cristabel

		      Belated Reviews PS:  Cristabel

I'm going to take time out from reviewing Great SF to haul out a justly
obscure sentimental favorite.  Cristabel (one of her books has Christine
Abrahamsen listed on the copyright, so I assume that's her real name) wrote
four books which owed a lot more to the romance genre than to sf/f.
They're not very good, by any reasoned measure and I loved reading them.
As best I can tell, she wrote these four books around 1970, each saw a
single printing, and then she stopped writing.  They should appeal to
readers who sometimes enjoy a well written bad romance novel - the sort
which is the distillation of long daydreams.

I'm not sure what the setting is supposed to be for "The Cruachan and the
Killane" (***?).  The cover blurb claims that it's "1000 years in the
future", but the text itself is silent on whether the action takes place on
a future Earth or another world.  If it is the future, it's a strange one,
as the technology is purely 20th century though there are mystical forces
active in the background, as well as the odd starship.

(I honestly have never been able to figure out whether any interstellar
travel is taking place or whether everything is happening on a single
planet, or whether Cristabel is simply unclear on whether one travels from
one planet to another by spaceship, airplane, or submarine.  "The Cruachan
and the Killane" has a picture of a man in a spacesuit on the cover, but
that has nothing whatever to do with the story.  It's just the way the
publisher (Curtis) chose to tell the audience that this is supposed to be a
science fiction book.)

This review took absurdly long to write, because I was unable to come up
with plot summaries that aren't facetious and ridiculous.  I'm not sure it
can be done.  Cristabel's typical formula involves the hero and the heroine
meeting in the first chapter or two, in a land under some imminent threat,
and immediately falling in love.  They then proceed to combat said threat,
in the course of which the heroine typically needs to be rescued a couple
of times.  And if worse comes to worst, there's some supernatural or
mystical intervention, to make sure the course of true love runs smooth.
How is one to recount such a plot with a straight face?  I'll just have to
give you my word that I had a lot of fun reading these books.

"The Chruachan and the Killane" starts off with a bang - as a bomb aboard a
passenger plane sends it crashing into the sea.  Nora, the heroine,
survives the crash, and so does a message given to her by a poisoned
courier.  She is rescued from a watery grave by Jaime Killane (captain of
the Chruacan), who is, of course, the hero.  Piecing together subtle clues
(eg, the poison, the bomb), they conclude that something's wrong, and head
the Chruacan for the mystical island of Veltakin, where trusted help can be
found.  On Veltakin the courier's message is decoded and, Sure Enough,
There's Dirty Work Afoot: A large conspiracy of villains is conspiring to
commit villainy.  The rest of the book is devoted to taking care of said
viallains before the villains take care of them.

   On and on she went until, at last, exhausted, she was about to
   turn back when the low, sleek, gray shape appeared out of the
   sea below her.  With hope born of desperation, Nora stood on
   the deck and searched for the mind that ran this ship.  With
   unerring instinct she went forward, down the steps, along the
   passageways and into the Commander's room...

"Manalacor of Veltakin" (***?) is the prequel to "The Cruachan and the
Killane".  (Or maybe TCatK is the sequel.  They were published almost
simultaneously.  I read MoV second, so I think of it as prequel.)  Veltakin
itself is an island, vaguely Hawaiian in feel, though it's located just off
the coast of the continent, and is the focus of numerous prophecies and
legends.  It's also surprisingly well armed, as one of the legends states
that the mainland can't be conquered as long as the island is free.  When a
would-be conqueror threatens the island, a small contingent of soldiers,
led by Jois Storm (who is a minor character in the other book) comes to
protect it.  There he meets Tikke, one of the islanders, and, for the rest,
see the GCPS (generic Cristabel plot summary).

   Too experienced to be taken in by her artifices, he had,
   nevertheless, played along with her until he could place her
   in his mental map of places, people, and things important to
   his job of protecting the Island.  He had no doubt that she
   fit somewhere in that map.  She really had a lovely and
   charming way about her, and he hoped that she was not a spot
   that would have to be erased.

"The Mortal Immortals" (***?) (which I've only seen in hardcover) comes
closest to being pure romance.  This being Cristabel, that means a
combination of Gothic, fantasy, and just a touch of sf.  It takes place in
Cordelion, a country which might as well be Scotland, in a time when clans
wielded much more power, except that technology and weaponry are at about
modern levels.  (I respect the latter: It's hard to write this sort of
novel without finding some far-fetched reason for your characters to carry
swords.)  The king of Cordelion has just died, and the country is in
turmoil, with multiple factions, at home and abroad, vying for power.  Into
this mess comes Killy Legrange, a foreigner who finds herself surprisingly
at home in this country, and swiftly finds herself involved in it struggle.
Fortunately, she has the help of a bevy of ancestral ghosts, who are as
determined as Killy to see a happy ending to the affair.  Two of those
ghosts are dead ringers for Killy and for Shannon, the love interest.

   Angus and Essie, in bemused wonder, had seen the face emerge
   from the rainhood, and with one accord had swung their gaze to
   a portrait near the head of the stairs.  As they watched in
   fascinated silence, a pictured materialized out of the air and
   slid slowly into the frame over the portrait.  When the motion
   ceased, a man's face peered out of the frame where a woman's
   had formerly reposed.

There was a fourth book, "The Golden Olive" (*?).  It's by far the weakest
of the batch and, wouldn't you know it, the only one of Cristabel's books
that's relatively easy to find on used-book shelves.  If you've never read
her books, don't start with this one.

Again, if you like the occasional well-written bad romance, the sort where
the plot doesn't hold a great deal of water but the writing pulls at all
the right emotional strings and wish-fullfillment fantasies, you may have
fun with these books.  If not, give it a miss.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 21:33:52 GMT
From: jbeason@s.psych.uiuc.edu (Joseph E. Beason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: S.R. Donaldson: Next Gap book?

Anyone know when the next book in the gap series is coming out?

Joe

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 21:52:40 GMT
From: crichar@eskimo.com (Craig Richardson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: P.N. Elrod's vampire novels

DEBORAH RAMSEY <dramsey@cs.utk.edu> wrote:
>I would like to thank whoever it was that recommended the Patricia Elrod
>vampire novels. I just finished book 1: BLOODLIST and thought it was
>wonderful!  I went ahead and bought books 4-6 and am now on a quest for
>2&3.  

[snip] 

>I highly recommend it. But one word of warning: don't be put off by the
>front cover. [ ... ]

One other word of warning - don't read books 4-6 until after reading books
2-3.  Then, go back and dig up books 4-6 and ... throw them away.

I really enjoyed the first book, found the second and third to be good
enough reads, but lost interest after that.  Much the same reaction I had
to Xanth and to Barry Sadler's Casca series (although it's "Mens'
Adventure", IMHO there are enough fantastic elements to merit mention in
this group).

Just another data point.

Craig S. Richardson
crichar@eskimo.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 18:30:04 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Merritt

Didn't A. Merrit write a book called something like the "Moon Pool"?  I had
thought this was his most famous book (and it's the only one I've tried).
I read it after reading EE Smith praising it in an article in a book edited
by Eschbach.

It is indeed very good, and the mystery is quite eerie, but it is a bit
reflective.  Our views on radium sure have changed.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		      Television - SeaQuest (11 msgs)
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Date: 13 Sep 93 18:50:05 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest: Dumb Spielberg Video (Was Re: seaQuest DSV)

hunter@cs.cornell.edu (Scott B. Hunter) writes:
>I don't think I minded the actual program as much as some of the blather
>I've heard condemning it.  Not that there aren't things to complain about,
>and not that I can't understand how someone could find those complaints
>compelling enough to give the show a "thumbs down", but let's try and keep
>a few things in mind:

   I'll grant the THEORY of your post - that premise doesn't equal good or
bad, it's the execution thereof, and so on.

   However, I knew it would be bad as soon as I knew Stevie Spielberg was
associated with it. He hasn't done a really DECENT bit of work since CE3K;
Indiana Jones wasn't bad, but there isn't a way to tell what Lucas added to
that particular mix.

   I did tune into some of this. I saw talking dolphins. That's enough to
make ME tune out. Dolphins are smart animals, but they ain't human-level
intellects and won't be without more than slight modifications [and we are
NOT ready to do Brin-style "Uplifts" yet].
   Then I saw the "scenes from the later shows". MY GODS, isn't there a
SINGLE writer out there who can wait at least a couple YEARS before
recycling some plot? If I sent in any of these prospective turkeys to a
BOOK publisher, it'd bounce back to me so fast I'd have to beat out the
flames from the meteoric passage.

   I wonder how much they're paying Roy Scheider to do this depthcharge?

   If they're going to do "ST:TNG" underwater, why don't they REALLY go all
out? Personally, I'd like to see:

   "Next, on SeaQuest: DSV...

   "SeaQuest finds its dolphins are the enemy, when they are lured into a
trap to raise dead R'lyeh and bring Cthulhu back to the world! Can they
oppose the Deep Ones and save humanity, or will our civilization become
landgoing sushi for the Great Old Ones?"

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 19:00:22 GMT
From: dleland@nmsu.edu (Darrell S. Leland)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest

I for one liked Seaquest. If I had to choose, I'd say the show really ranks
pretty well among recent fare I've seen. I'm getting a bit tired of the
technobabble of ST. DS9 fares better, though I have to work when it's on.
I still make a lonely voice that I wish Space Rangers had survived. Oh
well.  ST has just been too full of 20 minute explanations of the latest
trans-hyperglactic interspacial subwarp dilithium anomaly etc. ...

As a user of the Video Toaster/Amiga 4000 system, I'd say they did a good
job using the new software. I would like to be able to get a really good
look at the Seaquest some time; it's always been in dim murky water and I'm
still not entirely sure what it looks like. Doesn't it ever surface?  I
guess they would have to (gasp) build a model for shots of the thing on the
surface. Just a minor point.

And I'll make a brave stand in that I like Darwin very much and don't care
if he's a bit "cute." I know too many Sci Fi types scream at such things,
preferring "realistic" cliches like blood splattering all over the camera
lens and lots of stupid one liners and profanity. But I think Darwin adds
to the show. Besides, remember this IS Steven Spielberg. The grumpy kid
(some say Wesley clone)? Weeeeell.... He works ok. If they flesh his
character out and don't make him too nice right away, he'll be fine.

In general, most of the negative comments I've seen about the show so far
are pretty hair splitting. I get the impression that too many science
fiction fans play the old scalpel game, working hard to find something to
complain about.  If you''re complaining about it being occasionally aimed
at "families," don't forget that that's still the vast bulk of the TV
viewing audience, and if it makes no concessions to them at all then there
ain't going to be much of an audience.

Darrell Leland
dleland@nmsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 19:25:52 GMT
From: barmar@think.com (Barry Margolin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV:Some thoughts (Spoilers)

donald.simmons@canrem.com (Donald Simmons) writes:
>characters weren't *that* bad, which the exception of the Evil Female Sub
>Commander who was probably the *worst* actress I have ever seen. Her
>temper tantrum at the end while her sub was going down had me closing my
>eyes in pain.

The worst thing about her is that they implied that she escaped from the
sinking sub.  This means that they plan on bringing her back in future
episodes!

>P.S. So, how many episodes will it take before the crew discovers
>Atlantis?

One of the previews at the end seemed suspiciously like this.

Barry Margolin
System Manager
Thinking Machines Corp.
barmar@think.com
{uunet,harvard}!think!barmar

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 18:46:49 GMT
From: ae773@freenet.carleton.ca (Steve Roby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Seaquest, king of cliches

Talking dolphins that help the military... nope, I never heard of Day of
the Dolphin, either.

Reluctant commanding officer with a dead wife... Ben Sisko? Never heard of
him.

Kid genius... Hmm... Dr. Zee on the unlamented Galactica 1980, Bryce in Max
Headroom, Wesley Crusher in TNG...

Futuristic series aboard a submarine... Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea,
anyone?

The endless tour of Seaquest was reminiscent of the endless exterior shots
of the Enterprise in ST: TMP.

A woman doctor! How original! TNG will probably rip off that idea.

And two of the next three episodes will feature viruses affecting the crew.
Haven't TNG and DS9 used up all the virus stories by now?

Clashing cultures: military vs scientific, the former led by the reluctant
commander, the latter by the main female character. A bit reminiscent of
DS9's Starfleet and Bajorans dynamic.

A rich guy out to destroy Seaquest... reminded me of the bad guy on The Man
From Atlantis.

Steven Spielberg, why don't you give up? Make Schindler's List, become a
"respectable" filmmaker doing "serious" work, and save us from cliched,
derivative, and bland crap like this.

Steve

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 18:46:56 GMT
From: daniel@polaris.async.vt.edu (Daniel Pawtowski)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

David Thiel <d-thiel@uiuc.edu> wrote:
>As for the rest of it, my wife and I felt it was very much STAR TREK under
>the sea. Not necessarily a bad thing, but the previews for upcoming
>episodes

Did you catch the line: "Nobody else within a half-day's sail"?  It's the
return of the line "The Enterprise/SeaQuest is the only ship/sub in the
sector."!

>At this point, I don't know enough about Darwin the dolphin to care about
>his upcoming illness. With his limited vocabulary and (so far) under-
>developed personality, I'm not sure how he can be used as much more than a
>plot device. As my wife pointed out, what difference does it make if
>Darwin has the run of the ship? It's not like he can operate the
>equipment.

A major technical complaint of mine: Given the rather cramped interior of
any sub (The Seaquest can be excused for thos huge corridors and rooms for
psychological reasons, the crew needs lots of space to stay sane), how can
anyone afford to take up that much volume with those dolphin tubes?  I'd
fire any designer who suggested dedicating that much of the sub's space to
facilities that can only be used by _one_ crewmember.  And what does it do
to interior integrity?  All those huge pressure doors are fine, but I
didn't see any in the dolphin tubes. I'm just waiting for the first
undersea monster to prowl the sub using them.  Or for terrorists to take
over the sub, and the Captain sneaks around in there to save his ship (It's
the return of the SeaView's all-purpose air ducts).

Oh, I don't know if this was in the credits, but Darwin's voice was
supplied by Frank Welker, the most popular voice actor in American
Saturday-morning cartoons.  He was using the same voice that he used for
"Slimer" in "The Real Ghostbusters".  That voice was specifcally _supposed_
to be hard to understand, why couldn't he have used another one???  He can
sound like _anybody_ if he wants too.

Daniel Pawtowski

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:56:01 GMT
From: jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Robert A. Hayden <hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu> wrote:
>But that voice has got to go. [Referring to the dolphin.]

Yup.  Speaking of whacking great internal inconsistencies, we have a ship
that on the one hand can only synthesize a voice for a dolphin that sounds
like something from Radio Shack, and on the other, can produce a
holographic butler with a charming English accent.

Actually, while we're at it, did the stupendous level of A.I. implied by
that butler jar anyone else's nerves?  Why doesn't that technology show up
elsewhere?

On an unrelated note, I can't believe anyone had the stupidity to put a
"mag-lev" subway into the sub.  Surely a mechanical system would do?  And
would be a lot less prone to generating interference, breaking down, etc.

In my eyes, though, they redeem themselves for that decision by including a
wonderful Douglas Adams reference in the same system: A door that thanks
you for using it.  Got to love it!

(About the only good thing I can say for the ever present recorded voices
in the background is that they were multilingual.  I caught English and
French, but what were the others?  Japanese?  Realistically, they ought to
replace the French with Indian.  But I digress.)

Jeffrey Robertson
jeffr@bnr.ca

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 22:22:29 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest

>You've got half a point there. The voice given to the dolphin is damned
>annoying. The way the dolphin behaves is damned annoying. The dolphin is a
>useless, extraneous character.

Darwin could be interesting if he's well written.  Which is of course not
going to happen, so actually he will end up useless and extraneous.

>A point, here. Yes, Darwin *IS* being written as an idiot. He shouldn't
>be.

Why not?  Who said dolphins are as intelligent as humans?  Maybe they're
not.  Smart enough to hold basic conversations and carry out simple tasks,
but not much else.  Why not have a rather childish intelligence?  It's
certainly possible, and is pretty unique for a recurring character.

Now if you'd said written BY an idiot, well that might be true :) More
likely, written FOR idiots actually.

>However, you CAN keep the voice and the primitive dialogue because the
>translation program *IS* an idiot, i.e. primitive.

Why?  Off the shelf hardware you can get for about $50 NOW can do a helluva
lot better than that.  If it's primitive, it should be slow and have bad
grammar.  The voice should be as good or better than the holo-thing in the
water fountain.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 22:26:16 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest & superman comments

Actually, regarding Darwin the dolphin in SEAQUEST, I was rather glad they
didn't try to portray him as some kind of wise, brilliant Mr. Spock with
fins; since from what I've heard, the latest scientific view on dolphins is
that they really aren't as smart as some dolphin fans had believed/ hoped.
Pretty intelligent animals, but not as smart as humans, let alone more so.
So I think if Darwin is going to be a regular character, he should be
limited to dealing with fairly simple concepts such as "go tag the metal
boat".  However, I agree that if he's going to have a voice at all, it
ought to be an understandable one.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 22:37:36 GMT
From: omaha@hardy.u.washington.edu (Omaha Sternberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

dale.clayton@canrem.com (Dale Clayton) writes:
>"seaQuest DSV" is a hit!  At least according to this viewer.

   And this viewer, although I had a few beefs about the show.

1)GET RID OF THE STUPID VOICE ON THE MAGLEV! NO military vessel is going to
have that stupid voice, and when it was put into cars, people wouldn't buy
it.

2)Medical doctor/physical oceanographer, get real! As a student of
biological oceanography, I can say that having the above double major is
ALMOST inconceivable, although I will admit that someone somewhere may have
attempted it.

3)Subs need a change! Alright, having all the doohickies on those subs is
ridiculous. I mean, this isn't space we're talking about, its the ocean.
With water. And all that stuff means drag on the ship. Which means that
more energy is required to move it. Which means that more money is required
to get energy to move it. Um, second thought, maybe we are being realistic,
I mean, this IS the U.S. military we're talking about.

4)Wesley clone. All right, we have another kid genius on board. At least
when the ship was hit, he didn't do what I thought he was going to do.  He
jumped off his bunk, and I was sure that he was headed out the door to the
bridge, and he locked his door! Very realistic. Very arrogant, too, but
that will be a saving grace if he screws up a few times because of his
pride.

5)Evil villain, 2. The woman was a child. Come on, how many people are
going to throw a temper tantrum on board a sub that's about to be hit?  And
Spielberg blew it by letting her escape, so she can come back again some
other day. And the guy was, well, I can't really pinpoint why I don't like
him as a villain. I think he overacted.

6)Get rid of the hologram! Or whatever that thing was. The guy looked like
a butler, for gods' sake.

   However, the idea was really good, and I think that, all things
considered, they did a good job on the show. It wasn't fantastic, but it
wasn't a flop either. The idea of the organization to guard the seas is a
good and realistic idea. Right now, the limits of the control of the oceans
is 200 miles from shore. Everything else is open territory.  Remember the
claim-jumping done in Alaska when the gold rush started?  That's the kind
of thing that WILL happen when it becomes economically sound to mine the
ocean floor, drill for oil, and even, possibly, live.  However, that will
be a while in coming.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 22:38:35 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV - yet another beef

jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca (Jeffrey Robertson) writes:
>Two other points:
>Yes, the graphics were pretty good, although the texture mapping was
>pretty blatant in places.  But they were all too dark, which suggests that
>they were hiding something.

Actually, they were too bright most of the time.  If you're 1000 feet down
and don't have a spotlight on something, it's going to be a blob if you're
lucky.  More likely it's a slight variation in the blackness.  I could
actually see the textures on things - that would be essentially impossible
under those conditions unless you were pretty close and had a spotlight
directly on it.

To everyone complaining that they couldn't see what the seaQuest looked
like, well guess what!  This is underwater!  The thing is HUGE!  You
shouldn't be able to see any details!  (!!!! in case you missed a few) I
don't know about you but I got a very good idea of what it looks like from
the silhouettes - maybe you should TRY to see what's going on instead of
expecting the images to jump out of the screen and smack you in the face a
few times like they do on Star Trek.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 22:48:53 GMT
From: clark@thinker.csee.usf.edu (Matthew Clark)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

Well, it's politically correct, I'll say that much.  Suffice to say I
wasn't surprised to find a benign "world" organization (ala the U.N.) being
secretly opposed by an evil-mean-nasty businessman (read: capitalist) who
hates them because they're taking away his ability to make money.  That and
throw in the "animals are people too" theme and the stereotypical "nuke-em
til they glow" Republi-, er, villain, and you have your typical "SF" (and I
use the term loosely) series.

But I'll ignore that...Star Trek has properly desensitized me to it.  What
I have a problem with was the obvious plot devices thrown in.  I mean, how
many times do we have to sit through a villain who insists on "letting them
sweat" or "I want them to suffer" instead of blowing them away when common
sense said to?  (They've could've used the old "we want the ship intact"
bit to explain it, but they weren't that clever.)

And are ALL scientists pacifists?  Also, how many times to we have to see a
"boy genius" character?  Wasn't Wesley Crusher enough?  Hell, at least make
it a girl and put a different spin on it. 8-p

SIGH...well, the Video Toaster work was nice.

clark@keylime.csee.usf.edu
clark@thinker.csee.usf.edu 

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 20 Sep 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 544

Today's Topics:

		      Television - SeaQuest (12 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 23:34:25 GMT
From: jad44314@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Janet A Dornhoff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest

gwangung@carson.u.washington.edu writes:
>glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover) writes:
>> <pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca> wrote:
>>>	6. People find Star Trek's technobabble insulting. DSV does worse.
>>>I mean, "Hey, we'll go AROUND the virus!"? What EXACTLY is that supposed
>>>to mean?
>
>>DSV's technobabble is far superior to Trek.  I could *kind* of see "go
>>Around the Virus" Maybe it the virus had only effected certain systems
>>and it was possible to bypass those system. Thats was much more
>>reasonable than a TNG, "What about the Bipolal Positron Conduit, Mr
>>Data."
>
>Huh. I thought this the most realistic sequence. Manual bypass. And they
>showed us the crew thinking HOW to get around this.

Sigh.  I guess this fits under the category of overestimating the
intelligence of the average viewer.  I could understand saying 'huh?'  when
the phrase was first used, but are you telling me that, even after they
show crewmembers splicing cables and adding new circuit routes all over the
ship, most people didn't figure out that they were using the unaffected
computer systems to run parts of the ship they weren't originally connected
to???
 
I mean, the general public might not know enough about computers to get
what was going on, but this is a COMPUTER NEWSGROUP, for cryin' out loud!

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 23:33:55 GMT
From: jsciv@polaris.async.vt.edu (Joseph Cochran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest

Darrell S. Leland <dleland@nmsu.edu> wrote:
>still not entirely sure what it looks like. Doesn't it ever surface?  I
>guess they would have to (gasp) build a model for shots of the thing on
>the surface. Just a minor point.

   Actually, no.  It can never surface.  Admittedly this point wasn't
brought up in the premiere (gee, I guess they cut technobabble time to make
more room for characters), but the shell of the ship is an organic surface,
growing sea plants that help to sustain life aboard the SeaQuest.  If they
surface, it's going to be nearly impossible to get the ship working again
unless it undergoes full refit (I assume).

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 00:28:58 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest:  Female Characters

I havn't seen this aspect of Seaquest DSV hashed over yet:

TV, and this show in particular, seems to have a real problem figuring out
how to portray strong female characters.  They seem to know what they don't
want (no bimbo, no character trying to make it solely on looks (but they
still have to have model potential), no secretaries, no dummies) but they
can't seem to figure out how to write such a character.  Well, let's see,
she has to be intelligent and assertive, and in a position of authority.
This has led to a string of weirdly tense, aggressive marionettes who can't
seem to speak in any voice that isn't angry and defensive.  The second in
command (Kira?) on Star Trek DS9 is a prototypical example.  The Babylon 5
strong female character was very similar, although to me she did seem to
project some real brains into her part.

SeaQuest DSV took this cliche to new lows.  _Each_ of the three strong
female characters was introduced in exactly the same wa y -by charging onto
the set and yelling at somebody.  The original DSV commander is a Navy full
captain who also happens to be a pure crazy who wants to blow up the world
(in perfect hair, makeup, and Vogue figure).  The DSV's chief engineering
officer is introduced by tearing the stripe off the non-comm showing Roy
Scheider around. (And of course shown to be a fool for doing so.)  The
science director barges on from stage left yelling at the XO, publically
demanding he change his orders.  (With the scene concluding with both Roy
Scheider and the XO shaking their heads and laughing "Yup, she's a live
one!").  I don't know what world the script writers are living in, but
nobody establishes authority and gravity of character by yelling, and
nobody risks losing it quicker that way than a woman ("bitch,"
"hysterical," "that time of the month," etc.).

Of course almost everybody on this ship's standard interaction mode appears
to be yelling.  This is "dramatic conflict."

It was symptomatic of most of the show's problems.  Intriguing premise,
good special effects, all just laying about without a story to animate it.

I watched it, but I don't know how it ended.  At a commercial break
somewhere in the middle I picked up the copy of Niven's _World of Ptavvs_ I
was rereading and when I next looked up they were showing the previews of
coming shows.  Don't care enough to ask.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 00:41:02 GMT
From: keithg@is.rice.edu (Keith Goodnight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu (Robert A. Hayden) writes:
>I'll admit, I have a soft spot for dolphins, I always have.  I can even
>accept a dolphin 'crew member' providing they don't smack us over the head
>with it too hard.  Dolphins, as far as I understand, are as intelligent as
>Man and they shoudl be treated that way.  SeaQuest actually goes a little
>ways towards treating them in more 'human' terms that most other critters.
>I admire that.

   Dolphin intelligence is, sadly, not as settled a question as we (or I,
at least) would like to believe.
   Just recently, there's been some genuine study of Dolphin behavior for
the first time - the 'PBS Version' of it was featured on a recent episode
of Nova, and the results of those observations paint a rather more
conventional picture.

   As a science fiction fan, I've always loved the idea that Dolphins are
another sentient species: I'm strongly motivated to cling to it. But as a
biologist, I couldn't quite get around how 'animal-like' Dolphin behavior
turns out to be.

Just an observation and a *sigh*.

Keith F. Goodnight

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 04:47:58 GMT
From: djb6@ellis.uchicago.edu (Dennis Brennan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV (Spoilers ho! probably)

Caution - here be SPOILERS

Some random comments after a first viewing of the pilot:

Many here have been complaining about the acting.  On the contrary, as far
as I am concerned, the SeaQuest crew appeared to do a fine job.  Exceptions
are the annoyingly smug Wesley-boy and every single one of the villains.
Either a major casting catastrophe for the baddies or they figured that the
characters wouldn't be recurring and thus didn't demand the best money
could buy.

The tech appears to be pretty sound.  A smoke-hologram!  Clever idea.  Can
something similar actually be done with today's technology?

Although the captain's quarters looked rather spacious the furniture looked
surprisingly uncomfortable.  His bed looked like a thin futon right on the
cold metal bench.

Were the ship-external scenes done with computer graphics like Babylon 5 or
with models like Trek, etc?

The possible material for future episode plots looks pretty thin,
especially if they're counting on this "Ernst Stavro Blofeld" villain as a
plot hook every week.

Dennis Brennan
djb6@midway.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 04:45:44 GMT
From: mjmclaug@aho.cba.csuohio.edu (Michael J. McLaughlin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaquest dsv

Seaquest, whether you liked the acting/writing or not, had a distinctive
LACK of research done by the people involved here....e.g.:

1) Roy Scheider should have been referred to as commodore before he chose
   to command that tub.  there is only one person referred to as captain -
   the guy in charge.  people aboard ranking captain are bumped to
   commodore to avoid confusion.

2) Along a similar vein, lt. cmdr. chief engineer (sorry, didn't catch the
   name) was referred to as lt.  This is a no no.  She could be called lt.
   cmdr or cmdr, but not lt.

3) Since when is there only one key to the nukes ?  Last time I checked a
   few people need to agree to launch a nuke.  This policy should enjoy a
   LONG life time.

4) Who put the deck guns on the subs ?  subs lost deck guns after ww2 and
   haven't had them since.

5) About the eco disaster of the volcano cap falling apart - haven't
   underwater volcanoes erupted long before humanity left the trees ?

6) Don't these modern torpedoes have their own guidance and target
   acquisition, or do we forget how to build such weapons.

7) doesn't any writer realise water carries concussive force quite well ?
   one good ping on the sonar and Darwin is reduced to a bloody pulp...

8) Far too much can be said about the Seaquest's design, but, is it just
   me, or does it remind you of v'ger from ST:TMP ?

9) those clam doors have got to go.  They take far too long to open for my
   taste

Comments ?  Additions ?

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 04:43:33 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

keithg@is.rice.edu (Keith Goodnight) writes:
>hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu (Robert A. Hayden) writes:
>>I'll admit, I have a soft spot for dolphins, I always have.  I can even
>>accept a dolphin 'crew member' providing they don't smack us over the
>>head with it too hard.  Dolphins, as far as I understand, are as
>>intelligent as Man and they should be treated that way.

   Dolphins are smart animals. They are not, however, anywhere near human
in their intelligence level. Nor is any other (known) animal on Earth.

>   Dolphin intelligence is, sadly, not as settled a question as we (or I,
>at least) would like to believe.  Just recently, there's been some genuine
>study of Dolphin behavior for the first time - the 'PBS Version' of it was
>featured on a recent episode of Nova, and the results of those
>observations paint a rather more conventional picture.

   The same is also true of all those "symbol-using" chimps and gorilla
studies. The methodologies have holes you could drive an aircraft carrier
through.

   At least Brin had the excuse of this "Uplift" process to give other
creatures intelligence. We don't have such capacity now, and I doubt VERY
strongly that we'll have it in the short timespan that SQ would require.

   Therefore, the presence of talking dolphins was an immediate torpedo
amidships for this series, if the other flaws weren't enough. Though I
admit I could swallow intelligent DOLPHINS a bit easier than intelligent
humpback whales in Star Trek IV. Both, however, required a lot more
swallowing than anyone should have to attempt.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 05:58:28 GMT
From: spice@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV:Some thoughts (Spoilers)

donald.simmons@canrem.com (Donald Simmons) writes:
> Well, overall I have to say that the premiere episode of seaQuest wasn't
> any worse than the average episode of Star Trek:The Next Generation.
> Which was more than I was expecting. Granted that the plot of silly but
> the sets were good, the CGI effects were great, and the characters
> weren't *that* bad, which the exception of the Evil Female Sub Commander
> who was probably the *worst* actress I have ever seen. Her temper tantrum
> at the end while her sub was going down had me closing my eyes in pain.

The woman playing the evil sub commander is Shelley Hack, former model
turned actress. For those of you who were around in the 70's she was the
"Charley" girl , the main model featured in the ads for "Charley" perfume.
She was also on the last season or so of the T&A show Charley's Angels.
Like most models turned actress she can't act worth beans. That scene of
her throwing a temper tantrum was hilarious.

[stuff deleted]

> Now a word about the science. First, I found the statement that they
> couldn't contact their command without heading to a communication buoy
> very odd, as all they would have to do was surface and use the radio. But
> maybe they were afraid of all the time it would take to surface and get
> back down to that depth. A sub that size certainly

It wasn't shown in the pilot but the SeaQuest can't ever surface due to the
living organism that coats its hull. Surfacing would kill it.

[more stuff deleted]

> I also don't find the talking dolphin very convincing, let alone
> designing the ship (which was originally a *military* vessel remember) so
> that the dolphin could have free run of it! On the plus sign, the one bit
> of good science concerned Newton. When they were going to send him out to
> guide the torpedo, my friends and I said "Oh right! What about the
> pressure? How is he going to breath?". And then they went and addressed
> these very questions!

The US Navy has done quite a bit of research on using dolphins for some
types of underwater tasks like planting mines on ships and other things.
They probably have some sort of equipment to allow dolphins to breathe
underwater.

Scott Corley
spice@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 05:40:18 GMT
From: blanche@du.edu (Blanche Cohen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "It's all your fault!" she overacted archly.

Well, at least we know what Shelly Hack has not been doing since she left
Charlie's Angels - she hasn't been taking acting lessons. And no actress in
her right mind would allow a makeup artists as bad as the one who did her
anywhere near them again! Doesn't anyone watch the dailies?

As fof HyperReality - that far in the future I would hope that someone had
improved the glove/wire interface. Guess not. Rule of thumb for any show
that has an abundance of special effects - can the story hold up without
the effects? Can you move it to another genre, such as a western? I watched
it and taped Lois and Clark. Hope it gets better as the year progresses.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 05:46:57 GMT
From: blanche@du.edu (Blanche Cohen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV

I liked Darwin. Most animated of all the actors. However, if there are
water tunnels thru the entire shop for Darwin's convenience, and the ship
rolls, pitches and yaws (and maybe even turns over in really rotten
turbulence) isn't there going to be an awful lot of spilled water to mop
up? And can we please get rid of the Airport Announcement on the MagLev
cabins? Really now, "Thank you for riding Mag-Lev"?

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 18:08:30 GMT
From: klaes@verga.enet.dec.com (Larry Klaes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest DSV:  Still aiming for the LCD.

   The following quote is from an article in THE BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE'S TV
WEEK magazine, September 12-18, 1993, page 2, written by Bruce McCabe of
the Globe staff.  The quote is from seaQuest DSV executive producer David
J. Burke (he shares this job with Steven Spielberg):

   "My work comes out of our characters, who are military and
   scientific people.  I'm not plot oriented.  Still, we've got our
   share of fantastic stories and sea monsters.  At the moment, 
   we're working on a good ghost story for Halloween."

Now, don't you feel better about the future of SF television?

Larry Klaes
klaes@verga.enet.dec.com
...!decwrl!verga.enet.dec.com!klaes
klaes%verga.dec@decwrl.enet.dec.com
klaes%verga.enet.dec.com@uunet.uu.net

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 16:59:10 GMT
From: wehumble@iastate.edu (Ed Humble)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DSV: Robert Ballard was Technical Consultant

   First I'll say, I didn't like it.  At all.  Reasons: Pretty much what
everyone else has been saying.  (However, Scheider was good, he's good in
anything.  Or was that Hackman? :)

   *HOWEVER* I reserve the biggest gripe for the man who supposedly was the
technical consultant for the show: Robert Ballard, the guy who found the
Titanic *and* the Bismarck, expert on undersea vehicles and systems.  How
did he let crap like:

   1) Gun turrets on a submarine (*massive* flow noise and oh so useful in
submarine combat)

   2) Mini work subs that run about 30 knots and maneuver like fighter
planes.  What happened to hydrodynamics?  They weren't even remotely
streamlined.

   3) A submarine with a *hole* in it and you want to take it *down*??!
Didn't anyone ask Mr. Ballard "Hey Bob, if someone pokes a hole in your sub
while cruising over the Titanic, what are you going to do?"

   4) Volcanic vents are *havens* for life, not destroyers.  Besides,
eruptions happen quite regularly and we don't seem to be lacking sea life
because of it.

   5) No seatbelts/open water tanks: Like the sub's never going to tilt
up/down/sideways, ever!  See the Abyss for what happens when open water is
allowed to slosh about inside a submerged environment.

   6) No, I won't blame Ballard for the mistakes about military equipment
(torps with no sonar guidance or control wires, inadequate
compartmentalization, inadequate sonar, nuclear weapons with only one
release key that apparently are kept loaded, etc.)

   But numbers 1-5 are *way* too much!  Either Ballard's let his name be
stamped on a show that makes him look like an idiot, or the producers have
been ignoring him (In which case I would resign, *fast*).

Anyway, watch Lois and Clark instead.  Less CG and FX but a lot more fun.  

Ed Humble
Iowa State University
wehumble@iastate.edu 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Asimov & Clarke & Dickson & Ellison (6 msgs) &
                  Frankowski (6 msgs) & Steakley

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 15:42:50 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Reading the Foundation

I've listened to what everyone has had to say about my "recommended reading
order", and here's how I respond to it:

Re: _The End of Eternity_.  

   I have not read this one yet, so I'll go along with whatever anyone says
about it for now.  But read on...

Re: _I, Robot_ and other robot stories.  

   I've only read _I, Robot_, "The Bicentennial Man", and a couple of other
short stories, so again, I bow to popular opinion on those I haven't read.
But, _I, Robot_ is definitely NOT necessary to read before "The Robot
Novels Sans Short Stories" series.
   Yes, a lot of good stories about robots, human attitudes toward robots,
the Three Laws, etc., are covered here and elsewhere, (and I HIGHLY
recommend _I,R_ to ANYONE wanting to read "essential" Asimov).  But the
historical background put forth is never revisited in ANY later novels.
And the technical background - i.e., the 3 Laws and Positronic brains, are
covered well enough in the later novels.  As such, it is possible that the
events in _I,R_ do not even take place in the same universe as the rest.
   For example, Susan Calvin, a major character in _I,R_, is NEVER
MENTIONED in any of the other robot novels.  (Again, unless she's in
_TEoE_, in which case, I apologize.)  And none of the events in any of the
other novels build on anything Susan Calvin did explicitly in _I,R_.  (What
would the 3 Laws be without Susan Calvin?  They would be the same old 3
Laws that are studied in minute detail in _TCoS_, _TNS_, _TRoD_, _RaE_,
_PtF_, _FtF_, _FE_, and _FaE_.)
   I know I'll probably get flamed for this item, but that's okay.  I can
handle it.  ;)

In short, I still stand by my original list.  _I,R_ - an EXCELLENT book,
may or may not take place in the same universe as all of the other novels,
but it is definitely a self-contained book, and does not contribute to the
historical or technical background of the Robot-Empire-Foundation series.

Erich Hurst 
Compaq Computer Corp.
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 01:00:39 GMT
From: sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

Brian Eirik Coe (bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu) wrote:
>    Oh God I hope not.  Odyssey three was plain TERRIBLE!!  I loved 2001,
> and 2010 was excellent in explaining some of the key mysyeries to 2001,
> but 2063 was a waste of paper, as was both Rama II and Rama III.
>
>    Is it just me or is Clarke's writing getting bad in the recent years.
> ever since Songs of Distant Earth (The last great book by him I read)
> they seem to be going downhill, especially when he is involved with
> Gentry Lee.  I even hated Ghost from the Grand Banks, and I voraciously
> read everything, fiction or non, about the Titanic!
>
>    Will somebody else please tell me if they have noticed this as well,
> or is it just me?

It's amazing how all our opinions differ. :-)

I enjoyed 2001, 2010, and 2063. I thought Rama II was too much like the
first Rama (exploring-wise, but I did like the new characters), I really
liked Rama III (finally I felt I was getting somewhere, finding things out,
etc.).

I wasn't thrilled with Ghost from the Grand Banks, and I especially did not
like (I wouldn't read it again in a house with a mouse) Cradle. A bunch of
characters and nothing happening!

I don't mind Gentry Lee's influence, in that I feel that there are more
interesting characters (Rama III) but I do read this stuff to read some
great science fiction (Cradle...NOT!, but yes on the 2001 series.)

IMHO.

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 22:12:01 GMT
From: mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: new Childe Cycle book!

I read in the September Locus that Gordon Dickson has turned in "The Other"
to Tor books. This is a sequel to "Young Bleys".

Finally!

Perhaps someone at Tor might give us a hint about when we might expect to
see it???????

Mike
mkr@fid.morgan.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 15:13:20 GMT
From: ljy02@festival.ed.ac.uk (L J Yellowlees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Harlan Ellison question

   In the last few years I've read two stories that were supposed to become
part of a collection called Medea - Harlan's World about ten years ago.
The stories were basically set on a planet called Medea (actually a
satellite of a superjovian gas giant) which had some very unusual
characterisitics, both in terms of astronomy and fauna.  Essentially
Ellison was getting a number of well known authors to contribute and he
would edit it into a self consistent collection.
   The question basically is did the collection get published and, if so,
was it worth getting (the name of the publishers would be nice too).  The
two stories I've seen previously were 'Flare Time' by Larry Niven
(published in his 'Limits' collection along with implications that the
Medean anthology hadn't materialised), and a story ('Hunter's Moon'?) by
Poul and Karen Anderson which I saw in a late '70s HUgo Winners collection.
   Thanks in advance for any info.

ljy02@festival.ed.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 17:36:51 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Harlan Ellison question

ljy02@festival.ed.ac.uk (L J Yellowlees) writes:
> In the last few years I've read two stories that were supposed to become
> part of a collection called Medea - Harlan's World about ten years ago.
[...]
> The question basically is did the collection get published and, if so,
> was it worth getting (the name of the publishers would be nice too).

It *was* published but I can't tell you the publishers or the year.  I saw
a copy in the public library. Only browsed through it. The book contained
much detail of the imaginary world and its construction. Thought it looked
like a dull read (authors playing God. How novel).

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 17:30:18 GMT
From: sea@umcc.umcc.umich.edu (Steve Arlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Medea (was: Harlan Ellison question)

Ed Dambik <dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov> wrote:
>It *was* published but I can't tell you the publishers or the year. 

Bantam, June 1985.  ISBN 0-553-34170-7.  The book grew out of a seminar
held at UCLA back in 1975, and was finished a decade later.  Stories by
eleven very well-known authors; lots of illustrations by Freas, including a
color gatefold.  I seem to remember enjoying the book, FWIW.

Steve Arlow
Yorick Software Inc.
39336 Polo Club Dr. #103
Farmington Hills, MI  48335-5634
sea@ais.org

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 07:30:10 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Medea (was: Harlan Ellison question)

Don't forget the signed limited edition hardcover copy that was signed by
ALL of the contributers...some may no longer be with us...

It was published by Dark Harvest or Phantasia Press, I can't remember
which.  Currently, it's going for several hundred dollars.  There's a guy
here in Seattle who has it for sale, if you REALLY need to own a copy.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 00:41:00 GMT
From: fperry@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Fred Perry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Medea (was: Harlan Ellison question)

spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce) writes:
>Don't forget the signed limited edition hardcover copy that was signed by
>ALL of the contributers...some may no longer be with us...
>
>It was published by Dark Harvest or Phantasia Press, I can't remember
>which.  Currently, it's going for several hundred dollars.  There's a guy
>here in Seattle who has it for sale, if you REALLY need to own a copy.

In the introduction of _Murasaki_, where the editor lists the various
shared world novels, he claims in an aside that there will be a paperback
reprinting of _Medea_ in the near future. I haven't seen it listed in Locus
yet, though.

I had the opportunity to read it over the summer - a very gracious friend
loaned it to me. I enjoyed the seminar part of it almost more than some of
the stories. Not having been to a convention, it gave me a real feel for
what the authors were like "in real life."

Fred

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 22:13:58 GMT
From: balt98@access.digex.net (Baltimore in 98)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Harlan Ellison question

MEDEA is not in the latest book list from the Harlan Ellison Record
Collection, so I think HE is sold out, too.  BTW, HE has a clause in all
his book contracts requiring the publisher to offer him all the remainders
at the price they would be paid by the remainder houses.  This is why HE
has copies of these books.  "Controlling the distribution" of out of print
books is an interesting way of phrasing it since there would be NO
distribution otherwise.

You may be able to find copies in used bookstores or libraries.

Perrianne Lurie
baltimore98@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 18:50:38 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

x933038@osuunx.ucc.okstate.edu (Kirsten Pauli) writes:
> I just finished reading a series that I just loved about a Polish
>engineer who accidently steps into a time machine and is transported to a
>time just 10 years before the Mongol invasion.  It is written by Leo
>Frankowski.  I was wondering if anybody knows of any other books he has
>written, or if he is planning to write any more in the Cross-time engineer
>series(there are five out right now.)

Frankowski has one other book out.  It's called COPERNICK'S REBELLION and
was published before the Conrad Stargard series (described above).  He does
plan to write more Stargard books, but they're coming along very slowly.
He's also partway through some other book projects that may see print
sometime soon.  For the complete Frankowski bibliography plus some
information about the author, see Issue 4 of the Del Rey Internet
Newsletter (available via file-server at delrey@tachyon.com).  Glad you
liked the books!

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 15:24:08 GMT
From: wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu (Wanda Wolfe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Leo Frankowski; was Re: The Cross-time Engineer

I loved the series and CR.  Leo has a great sense of humor, and he knows
his science.  I did an interview with him for the _Mensa Bulletin_ when CTE
first came out, and I asked him why he became a writer.  His response was
that whenever he went to cons, he saw all the gorgeous girls hanging all
over certain fat old men, and then he found out those fat old men were
writers. So he decided to try it for himself. But he was still waiting for
his own groupies to show up.  Very funny man.  We got a better response to
the interview with him than we got to one with Isaac Asimov (who was also a
member of Mensa).

Wanda Wolfe
wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 16:36:04 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Leo Frankowski; was Re: The Cross-time Engineer

Wanda Wolfe <wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu> wrote:
>...I did an interview with [Frankowski] for the _Mensa Bulletin_ when CTE
>first came out, and I asked him why he became a writer.  His response was
>that whenever he went to cons, he saw all the gorgeous girls hanging all
>over certain fat old men, and then he found out those fat old men were
>writers. So he decided to try it for himself....

Yeah.  No disrespect to the _intelligent_ members of Mensa (I'm sure there
are some) but my personal experience with the group derives from several
Mensa parties I went to in the sixties.  There was only one topic of
conversation: sex, (a) why they weren't getting any and (b) why I should
provide them with some.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California	
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 00:15:07 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>For the complete Frankowski bibliography plus some information about the
>author, see Issue 4 of the Del Rey Internet Newsletter (available via
>file-server at delrey@tachyon.com).

Ellen, I bought the series on the strength of the first volume. I am
surprised that Del Rey published them, or at least failed to remove some
highly offensive scenes.

One book ends with a rape scene, in which a central female character is
raped while the male characters cheer the rapist on. Of course, the woman
realises that she really loves the rapist. I found the sexist tone of the
books to be repugnant, but I acknowledge that there's a market for this.
Still, I think a rape as described above is going too far.

In at least one other book the hero of the series (a contemporary engineer,
hence the title) explains his plan for the Polish Jews - conversion or
expulsion. He's proud of his magnanimity, and points out that it serves the
Jews right for refusing to mingle with other Poles.  There are other
antisemitic references, too.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 01:27:56 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater):
>I am surprised that Del Rey published them, or at least failed to remove
>some highly offensive scenes.

While the scenes you mention are obnoxious, I'm just as happy to have Del
Rey let me be my own censor.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 02:06:46 GMT
From: damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu 
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

Joe Slater <joe@zikzak.apana.org.au> wrote:
>Ellen, I bought the series on the strength of the first volume. I am
>surprised that Del Rey published them, or at least failed to remove some
>highly offensive scenes.

I find this statement unsettling. While I agree to an extent with your
criticisms of the books, I dislike the concept of selectively excising
scenes from a book on the basis that they are `offensive'. This is just too
close to censorship for my taste.

>One book ends with a rape scene, in which a central female character is
>raped while the male characters cheer the rapist on. Of course, the woman
>realises that she really loves the rapist. I found the sexist tone of the
>books to be repugnant, but I acknowledge that there's a market for this.
>Still, I think a rape as described above is going too far.

I agree that this scene is rather revolting. However, I am hard put to come
up with a good reason for it to be removed from the book. The fact that is
is offensive just is not a strong enough argument; many people are offended
by the use of the word `nigger' in _Huckleberry Finn_; this is not, IMHO, a
reason to change the word. I feel that it is good to be offended once in a
while.

>In at least one other book the hero of the series (a contemporary
>engineer, hence the title) explains his plan for the Polish Jews -
>conversion or expulsion. He's proud of his magnanimity, and points out
>that it serves the Jews right for refusing to mingle with other Poles.
>There are other antisemitic references, too.

The protagonist is portrayed as being somewhat of a religious bigot. I was
never able to identify with him; however, I still found the books
interesting.  I like the contrast between the protagonist's moral
philosophy and my own; in many ways I disagree with him, while in others I
agree. It is interesting to see a firmly Christian protagonist as opposed
to the atheists/agnostics that seem to have become a staple of science
fiction.

The books have an unrelenting sexist tone that I find very jarring;
however, this actually seems appropriate: almost all of the prose comes
from the protagonist's diary. Since he is in many ways a bigot, it makes
sense that this would come through in his writing.

I am not saying that the Conrad Stargard series is the height of
literature; however, I do feel that it has some merit.

Damien Neil
damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 15:56:57 GMT
From: phatch@slc.mentorg.com (Phill Hatch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: John Steakley's characters

All right, I just finished _Armor_ yesterday.  I had read Vampire$ earlier
this year too.

Now I have my own dull, uninteresting theories about character exploration
to explain why Steakley used Felix and Jack Crow as the characters for both
books that are obviously not sequels or set in the same universe, but I
want to know if Steakley has ever said anything about why he did it? (What
an abyssmal sentence)

Of course, I would be entertained by other people's theories on this topic
too.

Phil
phatch@slc.mentorg.com

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Sep 93 20:11:31 GMT
From: marx@fidelio.rutgers.edu (Mitchell E.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

I have just started reading Heinlein's books (only gotten through JOB and
The Puppet Masters and The Cat Who Walked Through Walls) and I have a
question on chronology.

The back cover of Cat talks about Lazarus Long and Jubal Harshaw as if they
were known characters.  I just picked up Time Enough For Love and
understand the reference to Long, as he is the main character of this book.
My question is where did Harshaw appear?  Are many of Heinlein's books
interconnected and is there a suggested order to read them?

Thanks in advance.

Mitchell Evan Marx
marx@fidelio.rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 20:45:52 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Mitchell E. <marx@fidelio.rutgers.edu> wrote:
>[...] I have a question on chronology.  The back cover of Cat talks about
>Lazarus Long and Jubal Harshaw as if they were known characters.  [...]
>My question is where did Harshaw appear?

I believe he first appeared in _Stranger In A Strange Land_.  Lazarus Long
first appeared in _Methusela's Children_.

>Are many of Heinlein's books interconnected and

It depends.  Up until _Number of the Beast_, he did have a "future
history", but he also had many stories independent on it.  In NotB, nearly
every important character he had written about to that point made at least
a cameo appearence.

>is there a suggested order to read them?

Not really.  If you must read them in some order, by publication date is
probably as good a way as any.  You should be aware that most of his work
published after _Stranger_ differs considerably in tone and content from
that which came before.

_The Past Through Tomorrow_ is a good example of what the "before" stuff is
like.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 21:18:28 GMT
From: cmeadows@nyx.cs.du.edu (Chris Meadows)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Can't tell you what order to read them in, but I would suggest that you not
read The Cat Who... until you have read The Moon is a Harsh Mistress and
The Rolling Stones.  I would also recommend some of his story collections,
such as "Expanded Universe" or "The Man Who Sold the Moon."  The Cat Who
Walks Through Walls is sort of a capstone to all that has come before, and
you won't really be able to understand much of it until you've read some of
those other works.  And also, The Cat Who... would spoil the stories of
some of the other ones.

Chris Meadows
CHM173S@SMSVMA
CHM173S@VMA.SMSU.EDU
CMEADOWS@NYX.CS.DU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 22:45:21 GMT
From: fperry@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Fred Perry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

marx@fidelio.rutgers.edu (Mitchell E.) writes:
>The back cover of Cat talks about Lazarus Long and Jubal Harshaw as if
>they were known characters.  I just picked up Time Enough For Love and
>understand the reference to Long, as he is the main character of this
>book.  My question is where did Harshaw appear?  Are many of Heinlein's
>books interconnected and is there a suggested order to read them?

Yes to every question here. 

Lazarus Long first appeared in "Methuselah's Children." Then he was in
_Time Enough for Love_, followed by _Number of the Beast_.

Jubal Harshaw was a major character in _Stranger in a Strange Land_, again
followed by _Number of the Beast_.

The best thing to do would be to buy _The Past through Tomorrow_, because
it has all the essential short stories for the Future History that Heinlein
was writing plus a chronology listing the novels you might need. I believe
that _Time Enough for Love_ would be the only other one you'd need.

You see, originally there was the Future History and then books that fell
outside that chronology (that is they weren't a part of it. They belonged
to separate worlds if you'd like.) Then with _Number of the Beast_, RAH
began to try to put them all together in a sort of unified field theory of
Heinlein fiction. So the order you should read goes something like this

_The Past Through Tomorrow_
_Time Enough for Love_
In this space would go books that include characters which appear in the
rest of the unified fiction: _Rolling Stones_, _Stranger in a Strange
Land_, _The Moon is a Harsh Mistress_, and probably some others that I
can't think of off the top of my head (perhaps other readers will help
here).
_Number of the Beast_
_The Cat who walked through Walls_
_To Sail Beyond the Sunset_  

Fred

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 03:53:46 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

The problem is that there are a lot of side-things in other books -
references to Martians in RED PLANET, say, that help a little later on.  My
advice is to read the complete works, in chronological order, starting with
THE PAST THROGH TOMORROW.  There are several non-Future History books that
can be discarded such as PODKAYNE, DOOR INTO SUMMER, DOUBLE STAR, TUNNEL IN
THE SKY and one that is irrelevant and awful (I WILL FEAR NO EVIL).

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 12:47:56 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

jrittenh@genesis.MCS.COM (Jim Rittenhouse) writes:
> The problem is that there are a lot of side-things in other books -
> references to Martians in RED PLANET, say, that help a little later on.
> My advice is to read the complete works, in chronological order, starting
> with THE PAST THROGH TOMORROW.  There are several non-Future History
> books that can be discarded such as PODKAYNE, DOOR INTO SUMMER, DOUBLE
> STAR, TUNNEL IN THE SKY and one that is irrelevant and awful (I WILL FEAR
> NO EVIL).

Poddy and Bonaparte are mentioned in the 'Unified' books, I believe in
NotB.

There are _no_ "books that can be discarded" or "irrelevant and awful"
Heinlein books.

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 14:20:39 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau) writes:
> Poddy and Bonaparte are mentioned in the 'Unified' books, I believe in
> NotB.
> 
> There are _no_ "books that can be discarded" or "irrelevant and awful"
> Heinlein books.  

I disagree with you there. However, several of the books that are listed as
"can be discarded" are good books. Double Star is one of Heinlein's best,
and The Door into Summer and Tunnel in the Sky are both pretty good. (I can
easily discard Podkayne, though, and I, too, think that I Will Fear No Evil
is awful.)

I also don't think that the books that seem to mention some stuff that the
future history also covers are really parts of the future history.  I don't
seen the Mars of Red Planet as any more or less closely tied to to the Mars
of the future histories than is the Mars of Double Star. The real way to
read the future histories is to read The Past through Tomorrow, then Time
Enough for Love, then stop. Time Enough for Love is overwritten, and has
some really awful sections, but it also has some good sections, and is thus
worth reading at least once. Most (not all) Heinlein after that point is
self-indulgent, and really nowhere near as good as the stuff he wrote in
the forties and fifties. (I'm re-reading Time for the Stars right now, and
it is very good. Not quite as good as the very best of Heinlein - Citizen
of the Galaxy, Double Star, Have Spacesuit, Will Travel, and a couple of
others--but well worth reading.)

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 17:18:11 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

marx@fidelio.rutgers.edu (Mitchell E.) writes:
>The back cover of Cat talks about Lazarus Long and Jubal Harshaw as if
>they were known characters.  I just picked up Time Enough For Love and
>understand the reference to Long, as he is the main character of this
>book.  My question is where did Harshaw appear?  Are many of Heinlein's
>books interconnected and is there a suggested order to read them?

Time to be a Heinlein knurd. Fred Perry already covered most of the
important points.

The strong dependencies:

Read _The Past Through Tomorrow_ before _Time Enough for Love_ before _The
Number of the Beast_ before _The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_ before _To
Sail Beyond the Sunset_. The first two are the heart of the Future History
series (minus "Let There Be Light" from _The Worlds of RAH_ and
"Searchlight" from _Expanded Universe_).

Also read _The Moon is a Harsh Mistress_, _Stranger in a Strange Land_ and
(not as important to the other two) _The Rolling Stones_ before _TCWWTW_
and _TSBTS_. (These three are essentially independent of each other even if
we learn they're ultimately in the same universe.)

The weak or non-existent relations:

There's a suggestion that _Friday_ occurs in the _TMIaHM_ universe (a
reference to shipstones in _TCWWTW_). _Friday_ definitely co-exists with
"Gulf" in _Assignment in Eternity_. When I brought up this thread several
years ago, someone contributed that Colin (from _TCWWTW_) may have been a
starship trooper, but it's been far too long since I've read any of the
books in question as to have a good guess whether _Starship Troopers_ is
consistent with _TMIaHM_ et al.

I'm going to go get a life now.

LopezE@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 21:31:17 GMT
From: cbirge@hamp.hampshire.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Zed <LopezE@rpi.edu> writes:
>There's a suggestion that _Friday_ occurs in the _TMIaHM_ universe (a
>reference to shipstones in _TCWWTW_). _Friday_ definitely co-exists with
>"Gulf" in _Assignment in Eternity_. When I brought up this thread several
>years ago, someone contributed that Colin (from _TCWWTW_) may have been a
>starship trooper, but it's been far too long since I've read any of the
>books in question as to have a good guess whether _Starship Troopers_ is
>consistent with _TMIaHM_ et al.

Nope.  As far as I could ever figure out, Colin Campbell is a brand-new
character in Cat.  Point in fact, he's the ONLY major character in that
book who wasn't recycled from some earlier story.  Starship Troopers is a
different universe.

Starship Troopers was a universe created specifically for the book,
involving a future history wherein a series of wars leads to the
establishment of a government by the military.  Well, not quite, but you
have to have served time to have a vote.  Furthermore, the time of Starship
Troopers is at an unspecified date in the far future, whereas Cat is set
only about a century ahead.  The two universes just can't be reconciled.

I personally believe that Cat and Friday are in the same universe, not
because they relate to each other so much as they both are in the universe
of _Moon Is A Harsh Mistress._ (See the refs to Luna City in both novels.)
Also, isn't there some reference to Botany Bay (the planet Friday emigrated
to) in Cat?  It's been a while.

Colin Birge
CBIRGE@hamp.hampshire.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 21:07:03 GMT
From: szh@zcon.com (Syed Zaeem Hosain)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Well ... I guess it is a matter of opinion, I suppose, but I found _The
Number Of The Beast_ to be totally atrocious. I could not finish it, and
have never felt the desire to try it again. His other books I generally
like just fine.

Syed Zaeem Hosain
szh@zcon.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 00:45:04 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

For a critical look at Heinlein (which includes a publication chronology),
see Alexei Panshin's _Heinlein in Dimension_.

I normally DETEST literary criticism.  By God, I HATE it.  But Panshin's
book is very different.  Rather than talking about symbolism and
psychological motivations and sociological significance and other such
fuzzy-headed garbage, Panshin just tells you why Heinlein sounds like
Heinlein.  That is, he describes _mechanically_ what it is Heinlein is
doing that makes his stories what they are.

Superb.  Unfortunately, it was published in 1968 and doesn't cover any book
after _The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress_.  However, he pretty well identifies
exactly the turn that Heinlein's writing was taking at about that time that
made the later novels progressively weaker.

Panshin maintains that the "Future History" (which mostly derives from the
short stories Heinlein wrote for John Campbell's _Astounding_ from 1939
through 1941) was largely an afterthought, not a real plan.  So, don't
really expect the stories to be particularly consistent, or to really have
much to do with each other.

The very best Heinlein is his novels, both adult and juvenile, from the
40's, 50's, and 60's up through _The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress_.
Thereafter, I had to force myself through _I Will Fear No Evil_, found
_Time Enough For Love_ rather enjoyable, then hated _The Number of the
Beast_ so much I couldn't finish it.  I never bought any of the later
books.  I concluded that my favorite author's faculties had, alas, fallen
to age.  (He was born in 1907).  Is there any one of his later works where
the story recaptures the pages from the yack-yack, making it worth the
trouble to read?

I also just read _Grumbles from the Grave_, Mrs. Heinlein's edited
collection of RAH's correspondence from 1939 up until about 1979.
Interesting perspective.  "Wordage."  Ha!  Take _that_, you silly fan
looking for larger truths!

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 03:08:05 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

kittent@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu ( Barbara A Trumpinski) writes:
>cbirge@hamp.hampshire.edu writes:
>>I personally believe that Cat and Friday are in the same universe, not
>>because they relate to each other so much as they both are in the
>>universe of _Moon Is A Harsh Mistress._ (See the refs to Luna City in
>>both novels.)  Also, isn't there some reference to Botany Bay (the planet
>>Friday emigrated to) in Cat?

   I stayed out of this one for a while ... RAH is a sometimes painful
subject for me.

   However... The only story I can say for SURE is in the same universe as
"Friday" is "Gulf" (Friday's boss is "Kettle Belly Baldwin").

   The Luna City evidence isn't evidence at all. By that time RAH had
already established his "parallel universes" bit, so there could be ninety
billion universes with a "Luna City". The Luna City in "Cat" is the one
from "Moon" and "The Rolling Stones" and thus is (at least theoretically,
though I prefer to think otherwise) in his "main" universe.

   Remember that RAH's main universe was also the one in which a certain
Lazarus Long was born. We KNOW how that one went, and it most certainly
didn't include the kinds of things Friday ran into. By the time Earth had
full-fledged star travel, the Earth was united, Coventry was instituted,
and... well, you get the picture. Friday's universe was utterly different
from RAH's 'main' universe.

>but you HAVE to read _Stranger_ it is worth reading if you never read any
>other Heinlein...and most of Heinlein is worth reading at least once.

   Sorry, Kitten, but I have to differ. _Stranger in a Strange Land_ is the
first symptom of Heinlein's eventual decay, though he didn't go into a full
power-dive until _I Will Fear No Evil_. I'd prefer, myself, to pretty much
edit out everything he wrote after _Moon is a Harsh Mistress_ while
preserving a few pieces of _Time Enough for Love_ but not much of it.

   Heinlein's later productions became increasingly distressing to read,
until, finally, he managed in _To Sail Beyond the Sunset_ to achieve
something I'd thought impossible: he wrote a novel which was a genuine
effort to finish. Even his WORST stuff, before that, managed to still sweep
me along even while I was griping, but TSBtS just dragged and dragged and
dragged... and it wasn't the semiautobiographical picture of the old era,
either, because I liked those pieces from TEFL which had the same flavor...

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Sep 93 16:38:28 GMT
From: Eric.Rabkin@um.cc.umich.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Leiber

Old-timers may have noticed that Dani Zweig's excellent belated review of
Fritz Leiber's work made no mention of *The Wanderer*.  For the newbies,
let me add to that review a note that Leiber won the 1965 Hugo for this
book, which concerns a cataclysm (in some ways a good pairing with Wells's
classic "The Star"), its Earthly unfolding, and one main character who
winds up on the craft of the being that is causing the cataclysm with not
the slightest concern for the wreak of human civilization (and in that
sense perhaps a nice pairing with another Hugo winner, Clarke's *Rendezvous
With Rama*).  (The being, by the way, is rather cat-like, and may be a
model for Niven's Kzin.)  All in all, a book smack in the middle of the
mainstream of the development of the SF genre.
 
Eric Rabkin

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 22:33:50 GMT
From: ifraser@cc.brynmawr.edu (Fraser Ian E)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Pliocene Exiles

It seems most odd to me that perhaps the very best series of books I've
ever read tends to be virtually unknown among the circles of sf readers
that I've been acquainted with.  In her saga of the Pliocene Exiles Julian
May develops some of the strongest and most realistic characters to be
encountered in any genre - not just one or two, but an entire slew of them
but, this series (and its follow-up series) is terrific not only in
characterization, but in creating an engrossing plot-line that takes many,
many twists, etc.  There's no way I can list all the positive qualities of
this series.  After 4 or 5 readings (which is quite a few for me) i'm still
finding more and more subtle things I missed in the first few readings.

But of all the people I know who read sf (most of the people I know), only
two have read these books and one was only after much prompting by me (and
now it's one of his favorite series too).  So anyway, are there people out
there who have read this series and have _not_ liked it? (Why not?)  Anyone
who has read it and liked it (I sure hope so)?  Any guesses as to why it's
not better known (perhaps it's the fact that absolutely _nothing_ directly
relating to the plot happens within the first 100pgs, or perhaps I just
know the wrong people)? Anyone want to discuss various aspects of the
books?

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 22:55:55 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

ifraser@cc.brynmawr.edu (Fraser Ian E) writes:
> It seems most odd to me that perhaps the very best series of books I've
>ever read tends to be virtually unknown among the circles of sf readers
>that I've been acquainted with.  In her saga of the Pliocene Exiles Julian
>May develops some of the strongest and most realistic characters to be
>encountered in any genre - not just one or two, but an entire slew of
>them...

Um, they aren't supposed to be realistic, they're avatars.  Just what sort
of folk have you been hanging out with?

I concur with your overall fondness for the books though.  

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division               
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 00:49:44 GMT
From: ifraser@cc.brynmawr.edu (Fraser Ian E)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith) writes:
>ifraser@cc.brynmawr.edu (Fraser Ian E) writes:
>> In her saga of the Pliocene Exiles Julian May develops some of the
>> strongest and most realistic characters to be encountered in any genre -
>> not just one or two, but an entire slew of them...
>
>Um, they aren't supposed to be realistic, they're avatars.

Realistic in that they seem to act/react in _very_ realistic ways.  None of
the characters really fits in to any archtype very well.  Those that upon
first appearance seem like they will later on (once we get better
acquainted with them) reveal themselves to be much more complex than that -
all the characters just seem so truly human (or whatever).

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 14:08:32 GMT
From: svenema@kurango.cit.gu.edu.au (Sven Venema)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

Well, I really enjoyed the first two books, and couldn't put them down when
I read them (a while ago now). For some reason, when I got to the third
book I lost interest, about the time when one of the characters got
stranded on an island, or on the coastline somewhere (if I remember
right?). I really enjoyed the first two books though, but I stopped reading
book 3 one day and just never picked it up again...

Actually, I think I might give them another go... It's been a few years.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 18:08:05 GMT
From: schouten@sp51.csrd.uiuc.edu (Dale Schouten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

The only problem I had with that series was the author's name.  Call me
strange (or ethno-centric, or chauvinistic, or whatever) but I was really
distracted by the fact that it the author definitely seemed to be female
(going by the writing), but it was obviously a male name (Whoever heard of
a woman named `Julian'?).  Silly me ....

Actually I had one other problem with it, that was the gratuitous use of
French and French-ish words and phrases.  That doesn't usually bother me,
maybe I was just in a red-neck mood, but she seemed to go overboard with
it.

Dale Schouten
schouten@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 18:18:44 GMT
From: julie@eddie.jpl.nasa.gov (Julie Kangas)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

schouten@sp95.csrd.uiuc.edu writes:
>The only problem I had with that series was the authors name.  Call me
>strange (or ethno-centric, or chauvinistic, or whatever) but I was really
>distracted by the fact that it the author definitely seemed to be female
>(going by the writing), but it was obviously a male name (Whoever heard of
>a woman named `Julian'?).  Silly me ....

In the companion book to the Pliocene Exiles she states that Julian was a
female name in the Middle Ages.  She says middle-aged female is a good
description of her.

>Actually I had one other problem with it, that was the gratuitous use of
>French and French-ish words and phrases.  That doesn't usually bother me,
>maybe I was just in a red-neck mood, but she seemed to go overboard with
>it.

Well, the French-speaking Remillards *are* a major part of the story....

Julie

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 21:48:37 GMT
From: schwartz@roke.cse.psu.edu (Scott Schwartz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Julian May should move on to something else (was Re: Pliocene Exiles)

How about the appendix to _The Many Colored Land_?

My pet peeve: In the first book she said there would be one sequel
(referring to _The Golden Torc_ as its "culminating" sequel) Those two fit
together well, they had interesting exposition as the mystery of the
exotics is unvieled, and they were sensibly balanced.  By balanced, I mean
that metapsychic magic was used in a restrained way, just enough to color
the story, without overdoing it, or seeming corny. The succeeding five
books (four if you count surveillance/intervention as one big one) we've
seen the "lensman effect": an exponentially incresing level of
gosh-wow-special-effects, while the plot has stayed flat or gotten less
interesting.  This is a consequence of the violation of Campbell's rule
about keeping your supermen off screen.  Elizabeth and the other
archetypical characters in the first two books were intriguing and
effective; the hoards of Remillards running around in the last couple are
much less interesting.

Don't get me wrong, May writes very well, and I'm happily anticipating
Diamond Mask.  It's just that the sense of wonder has gone stale.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 01:02:11 GMT
From: wollman@sadye.emba.uvm.edu (Garrett Wollman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May should move on to something else

Scott Schwartz <schwartz@roke.cse.psu.edu> wrote:
>My pet peeve: In the first book she said there would be one sequel
>(referring to _The Golden Torc_ as its "culminating" sequel)

No!  Referring to the Milieu Trilogy.  The Saga was always planned to be
three or four books (at publisher's option); see the /Companion/ for more
details.

Garrett A. Wollman
wollman@emba.uvm.edu
uvm-gen!wollman     

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 02:23:54 GMT
From: mcge0006@gold.tc.umn.edu (Jennifer J McGee-1)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

   I was impressed with the three-dimensionalness (is that a word?) of
May's characters.  Almost all of her characters struggle with complex and
contradictory motivations, and practically none could be labelled wholey
good or evil.  Even Felice is pitiable, and "good" people like Elizabeth,
Aiken, Marc, all struggle with major character flaws.  I found this
realistic.  I don't believe anyone is completely good or evil, and I enjoy
a book that presents people I could imagine existing in this world.
   Of course, I also enjoy reading about "avatars" in heroic fantasy books
like Tolkien.  But when reading "Intervention" I could feel that maybe
these events were actually happening, at least up until our histories
diverged radically.  I could think, "Hey, Victor's only two years older
than me," and when in New Hampshire it seemed plausible that I would see
Rogi's bookstore on a corner somewhere.  In short, her characters seem very
strong and solid to me, a big plus in my mind.

Jen

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 02:44:03 GMT
From: mcge0006@gold.tc.umn.edu (Jennifer J McGee-1)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

   May drew a lot of her characters loosely from Celtic/Gaelic mythology.
Felice's name in Tanu, for example, is "Morigel."  The Celtic goddess of
war is "Morrigan," who habitually took the form of a crow.  "Lugonn" is
adapted from "Lugh," god of light.  The king of the "Tuatha de Dadann," the
Celtic faery, is called the "Dagda," or "Thagdal."  A major figure is Nuada
of the Silver Hand, a warrior.  Manannon and Lyr are gods of the sea.  The
Firvulag also have Celtic equivalents.  The Nuckalavalee is a traditional
monster.  Balor One-Eye a foe of the Danu.  The throne that sings when the
proper monarch sits on it and Mercy's caldron of food are common motifs.
There's a bunch more, but I don't have the book with me.
   She does a really good job of using the names and concepts while
changing them in unusual ways.  It's never explained why the Tanu are so
intensely reminiscent of the Faery, but there are hints that either a
racial memory lingers on in the ramas, or some Tanu actually survive the
six million years in diminished form.
   Sorry to babble, but I'm a semi-scholar of Celtic mythology and the
series was intensely fascinating to me.

Jen 

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 03:03:28 GMT
From: schwartz@roke.cse.psu.edu (Scott Schwartz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May should move on to something else

wollman@sadye.emba.uvm.edu (Garrett Wollman) writes:
>No!  Referring to the Milieu Trilogy.  The Saga was always planned to be
>three or four books (at publisher's option); see the /Companion/ for more
>details.

Trilogy?  And are you sure about the "always"?  As I said before, in the
afterword to /The Many Colored Land/ May herself refers to /The Golden
Torc/ as the "culminating sequel".  The four books certainly read as if the
last two were streching the original idea out.  I could easily believe that
after the success of the first volume she decided to expand the planned
sequel into several volumes.  Maybe someone who has spoken to her can get
the real story and share it with us.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 03:01:28 GMT
From: mcge0006@gold.tc.umn.edu (Jennifer J McGee-1)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

julie@eddie.jpl.nasa.gov (Julie Kangas) writes:
>In the companion book to the Pliocene Exiles she states that Julian was a
>female name in the Middle Ages.  She says middle-aged female is a good
>description of her.

For example, Julian of Norwich was a famous mystic.  And it's not that
uncommon a female name nowadays, either.

I'm curious.  Why does her writing style reveal her as female?  Most of her
main characters (ESPECIALLY in the Remillard books) are male.  I agree that
something about the writing seems female, somehow, but I can't pin down
what.

>>Actually I had one other problem with it, that was the gratuitous use of
>>French and French-ish words and phrases.  That doesn't usually bother me,
>>maybe I was just in a red-neck mood, but she seemed to go overboard with
>>it.
>
>Well, the French-speaking Remillards *are* a major part of the story....

My guess is you must not be from New England, if you find her use of French
a bit pretentious, as you seem to.  The Franco-Americans use a lot of
French but are far from Parisien, in general.  Franco French has a lot of
different idioms and a *very* different dialect from "France" French.
Franco-Americans are often seen as distinctly "lower-class" in the area,
indeed, even "red-necky."  :-) I'm not a member of the culture, but from
what I know of it May caught it pretty well, loggers and all.  Sigh.  All
that said, when important phrases are said in French, it does get
distracting.

Jen

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 15:23:09 GMT
From: SELIGMAN@fnalv.fnal.gov ("Bill Seligman. 'Never forget!'")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Belated Reviews - PS A. Merritt

The only A. Merritt book I ever read was "The Moon Pool" - and it wasn't
mentioned in the Belated Review.  I'm curious how Dani would rate it
against the other works of Merritt; it would tell me whether I should look
up any of Merritt's other works.

In brief, I found the language and imagery of "The Moon Pool" to be lovely,
but by today's standards the characters are one-dimensional (the Irishman,
the Swede, the Russian, the Scientist, the Obligatory Blonde), the book
itself is incredibly racist, and the "science" in the science fiction is
laughable even by 1919 standards.

Bill Seligman

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 17:34:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews - PS A. Merritt

SELIGMAN@FNALV.FNAL.GOV ("Bill Seligman. 'Never forget!'"):
>The only A. Merritt book I ever read was "The Moon Pool" - and it wasn't
>mentioned in the Belated Review.  I'm curious how Dani would rate it
>against the other works of Merritt; it would tell me whether I should look
>up any of Merritt's other works.

"The Moon Pool" is one of his better-known books, but I've always thought
it one of his weaker ones.  "Dwellers in the Mirage" or "The Face in the
Abyss" are much more effective workings of the same *type* of story.

>In brief, I found the language and imagery of "The Moon Pool" to be
>lovely, but by today's standards the characters are one-dimensional (the
>Irishman, the Swede, the Russian, the Scientist, the Obligatory Blonde),
>the book itself is incredibly racist, and the "science" in the science
>fiction is laughable even by 1919 standards.

By the standards of *1919* the characters are one-dimensional.

I would hesitate to describe it as "incredibly racist", since the attitudes
and beliefs in question were not out of line with the times, but they are
sufficiently out of line with our own time to be distracting and even
offensive.

Still, as I said in the review, there are no Merritt books I would strongly
recommend simply for reading pleasure: Merritt was writing for a particular
audience, and it wasn't this one.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 15:42:05 GMT
From: uphrrmk@gemini.oscs.montana.edu (Jack Coyote)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Down In Flames_

Is this one out yet?  If so, can I get an ISBN (we have no real bookstores
here -- I'll have to order it)?  If not, does anyone know when it is due?

(For those who know even less than I, _DiF_ is a collection of stories by
well known SF authors in which they trash their own universes)

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 16:50:05 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Down In Flames_

No, it's not out.  I'm hoping to take delivery of a manuscript of the
anthology from Norman Spinrad any month now.  Then it'll take about a year
to get into print.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 23:41:26 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In Search of Mermaid Books

Siobhan Fahey <eahu137@orion.oac.uci.edu> wrote:
>I was wondering if anybody knew of any good reads that have anything do
>with mermaids in them.  

Charles Kingsley, The Water Babies.
Poul Anderson, The Merman's Children.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California	
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 00:10:18 GMT
From: kor2@ellis.uchicago.edu (Pam Korda)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In Search of Mermaid Books

The only book I can think of offhand that has mermaid characters in it is
_Farslayer's Story_, the fourth installment in Fred Saberhagen's "Lost
Swords" series.

Pam Korda
kor2@midway.uchicago.edu
korda@tmn.com

------------------------------
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Date: 17 Sep 93 03:12:12 GMT
From: tak@hitl.washington.edu (Squish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: review: Glass Houses (LJ Mixon)

review by Mark Takacs
Sept 1993

"Glass Houses" (1992) by Laura J. Mixon (216 pgs)
    
back cover:

   "Ruby runs waldos.  Freelance.  Construction, security -- no job too
large or small. And her favorite tool is Golem, six hundred pounds of
vaguely human shaped, remote-operated power.  Not an easy living, but it's
better than most in half-sunken, greenhouse-heated 21-century New York.
Best of all, the waldos go Outside, not Ruby.  Ruby hates the Outside.

   But when Ruby/Golem tries to rescue a rich Egyptian from a collapsing
skyscraper, and accepts the papers he presses onto her as he dies, Ruby's
in trouble.  She may have to go outside for real.

   All of which might be a lot easier if she hadn't stolen the diamonds off
his body..."
    
opening sentence: 

Chapter 1:  We Play Jungle Jim
   "Getting Golem up the support structure was slow work at with the winds
at gale speeds."

no-spoiler-plot-summary

   Well, it's a mystery, so I really can't say a whole lot without giving
bits and pieces away, so I'll generalize.  Ruby does lots of exploring and
tailing and detective work with her golems, through the Net, and talks to
some old friends.  She deals with cops, lovers, the "envies", and her own
fears and hangups.  There's action, thought and emotion.

Tak thoughts:

   First of all, I'm a BIG sucker for first person stories.  I just love
'em.  That's one reason I always read the first few sentences of a book.
The back cover can make it sound really BAD, or at least not really
exciting, but a first person tale can make up for a lot. I think it's
because they remind me of my favorite type of story, the hard-boiled-
detective narrating the adventure... "I'd never have guess what dark
secrets lay behind that friendly face..", or "I just knew it was gonna be
one of those days", that kind of stuff.  The descriptive chapter headings
are great also. Here's a couple more: "Serious Shit, continued", "I buy
Junk", and "Jungle Jim Revisited".  I love books written with this kind of
style and attitude.

   Secondly, it's written about a little visited (in my experience) area of
cyberpunk, the set of people known as "riggers", "waldo operators", or the
ideas of telepresence in general.  Ruby is a really hardcore waldo
operator. She is almost always dealing through waldos and has several that
she uses for different purposes, including one to go shopping with.  They
have a nice gritty, greasy feel to them, as if they were old tools coated
in grime and gunk from ages of use.  She is continually fixing them,
replacing parts, worrying about malfunctions, and cannibalizing older
waldos.  The waldos seem to operate on a "snap-on" principal, with
different funtionality being just a modular part away.  I particularly like
the "schwarzenegger arm" fitting that she pops on for heavy work.

   Other neat gadgets/concepts in this book are Jello-vision and a
strangely different view of the Net (virtu-nets) accessed through Ruby's
waldo interface implants via a "beanie".  The Net access is nothing really
new, it just feels odd, perhaps because of the matter of fact way that
Mixon's Ruby accesses it.  Now Jello-Net, or Jello-vision (JV) is a strange
concept.  It's apparently the next step for TV, a vaguely holographic
concept. There are "faces in the jello", and an advertisement for the
virtu-nets portrays Jv as the poor-man's VR.

   All in all, it is a wonderful book.  It's got some clever technical
things to think about, a well thought out world background that doesn't
jump up and slap you in the face like some backdrops, and the people have
real lives and problems.  I'll often judge how well I like a book and its
characters by their longevity in my mind after I read the book.  In this
case, Ruby and her world have been with me ever since.  It's one of my
favorites.

rating: (*****) 5/5 stars  

Author:     Mixon, Laura J.
Title:      Glass Houses
Publisher:  TOR
City:       New York
Date:       May 1992
Order Info: ISBN 0-812-51918-3
Pages:      213 pp.
Comments:   paperback, US$3.99

Mark Takacs
tak@hitl.washington.edu
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Date: 17 Sep 93 16:42:59 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: King in Yellow?

John Carrico <thorin@stein1.u.washington.edu> wrote:
>I just finished a series called "The Lords of Dus" by Lawrence Watt-Evans.
>I didn't much care for the series, but there was a character, a
>wizard/priest/king, called the King in Yellow, whose name has set off a
>sort of ringing in the back of my head. Isn't there a rather well known
>poem by that same name? It's on the tip of my brain, and it's driving me
>batty, trying to remember.

No, it's not a poem.  It is :

(a) a book, a collection of short stories, written in the 1880s by a guy
named Chambers if my memory serves me.  Several of the stories are
borderline Victorian s-f with a strong admixture of Oscar-Wildean
creepiness.  Many of the stories deal with:

(b) a play, also called _The King in Yellow,_ which is banned in several
countries because of its horrific effects.  Possibly because of its writing
style but supposedly because of its content, reading this play has been
known to drive people insane.

Explanation, for those who need it: This play *does*not*exist.* It's like
the Necronomicon in the Lovecraft stories.

Yes, I know somebody eventually gathered together all the quotations from
the Necronomicon in Lovecraft's stories and published them.  This would be
hard to do with The King in Yellow, because there are only a few quotations
(mostly as chapter headings).  But what there is is very interesting.  Some
of the main characters have names such as Hastur, Camilla, and Cassilda.

Marion Zimmer Bradley was a Chambers fan in her youth and, during her
boring adolescence on a New England farm, started writing a novel of
her own.  It went on for hundreds of pages and was never finished,
but later on she mined it for the beginnings of her Darkover books.
(She has written somewhere that the reason her archvillain, Dyan
Ardais, is _such_ a stinker is that three different villains were
merged to create him.)

Sounds like Watt-Evans also wanted to build on Chambers's hints.  I'll have
to look this book up.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California	
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 19:20:25 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

I'm just wondering if I'm the only person who read (or tried to read)
Connie Willis's _Doomsday Book_ and didn't like it.  I read it a while ago
(before it received its Nebula and Hugo nominations) and don't have my copy
at hand, but I remember thinking that a) the 21st century university did
not function the way a real university would function (rule number one:
don't put yourself in a position to take the blame) and b) Willis's version
of fourteenth century England was fanciful to say the least.  I'm sure
there were other things about it that bothered me, but as I said I don't
have my copy at hand and in fact only read about 150 pages of the book.  Is
there anybody else out there who shares my opinion?  I'm pretty much
looking for reasons why I should be bothered to pick it up and try to read
the book again.  In the meantime, I'm kind of wondering about the voters of
the SFFWA and members of ConFrancisco.

Steven H Silver
Indiana University
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu
SHSILVER@IUBACS.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 19:55:30 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
> I'm just wondering if I'm the only person who read (or tried to read)
> Connie Willis's _Doomsday Book_ and didn't like it.

I'm about 200 pages into it, and frankly having trouble coming up with
reasons for finishing.

> I read it a while ago (before it received its Nebula and Hugo
> nominations) and don't have my copy at hand, but I remember thinking that
> a) the 21st century university did not function the way a real university
> would function (rule number one: don't put yourself in a position to take
> the blame) and b) Willis's version of fourteenth century England was
> fanciful to say the least.

Also, characters should actually have a personality, technology should not
be assumed to remain at level of 1980 (modulo time travel), and something
interesting should happen in a plot.

My only guess is that the voters figured Willis wrote something great in
the past that they couldn't vote for (much like _A Fire in The Deep_), and
this was a make-good.  If so, what was it.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago,
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 20:54:23 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith) writes:
>> ago (before it received its Nebula and Hugo nominations) and don't have
>> my copy at hand, but I remember thinking that a) the 21st century
>> university did not function the way a real university would function
>> (rule number one: don't put yourself in a position to take the blame)
>> and b) Willis's version of fourteenth century England was fanciful to
>> say the least.
>Also, characters should actually have a personality, technology should not
>Abe ssumed to remain at level of 1980 (modulo time travel), and something
>interesting should happen in a plot.

With the exception of the 'characters should have a personality' bit the
above all look like technical nits to me.  Largely dependent on personal
interpretation of what the future / past would be / were like.  Personally
I didn't pay a whole lot of attention to such details because I was
enjoying the plot.  As for the no personality / no plot... here I just
disagree.

>My only guess is that the voters figured Willis wrote something great in
>the past that they couldn't vote for (much like A Fire in The Deep), and
>this was a make-good.  If so, what was it.

Possible, but I'd never heard of Connie Willis before, and I really enjoyed
the book.  Most likely it's just a case of differing tastes.  I found the
book to be a very good story and recommend it heartily.  Others seem to
think it was dreck.  Go figure.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@novalink.com
conrad@usl.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 23:27:59 GMT
From: jeffs@almaden.ibm.com (Jeff Schneiter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
> I'm just wondering if I'm the only person who read (or tried to read)
> Connie Willis's _Doomsday Book_ and didn't like it.

Finally, I found some people that agree with me! I actually read the whole
thing and was left wondering what the big deal was.

***SPOILERS***

Re: characters and personalities. 

Agreed. I did not care for any of the characters except for the kid.  The
characters in the present never changed, they kept thinking and saying the
same stuff over and over. The same jokes were used over and over.  The
characters in the past had absolutely no interest to me - when they all
died I felt nothing. The whole lead up was the main character crying,
whining, and praying.

I am all for good character dialog/interaction, but I put more emphasis on
a plot with a grand climax or twist. The twist in this story was long over
due and just an "eh" when it finally comes.

FWIW, the only female SF/Fantasy author I have ever REALLY enjoyed was
Doris Piserchia. Anyone know what's the story behind her?

Jeff Schneiter
jeffs@almaden.ibm.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 00:00:02 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

The voters like Connie Willis a great deal.

She is the first and only writer to win all four fiction Hugos and all four
fiction Nebulae.  (She has not won the Grand Master Nebula)

Fire Watch and The Last of the Winnebagos won the other two Hugos and the
other two Nebulae, she has also won Nebulae for "At the Rialto" and "A
Letter from the Clearys"

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 02:30:58 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
>a) the 21st century university did not function the way a real university
>would function (rule number one: don't put yourself in a position to take
>the blame)

Actually, I thought it was *very* like a university: the not-so-talented
professor who wants power, but not responsibility; the eager under-grad (or
even grad student) who's willing to take chances to satisfy scholarly
curiosity...yeah, I know these people, especially the wanna-be god.

Afraid I can't say how accurate her version of 14th century was. I don't
care what my daughter says, I wasn't there.

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 02:57:20 GMT
From: andwinkl@doc.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

   I actually enjoyed /Doomsday Book/.  The history was reasonable
(although I freely admit that my specialty is thirteenth century England
and France, not the fourteenth; I liked her attention to the nitty gritty
realities.  If you want to take exception, go read any of the works on
medieval villages or Barbara Hanawalt's /The Ties That Bound/).  MY problem
with the book was that I found it very predictable.  The minute Kivrin had
to get her plague shot, I knew what was coming.  I'm told by
non-medievalists, however, that that didn't get in their way.

   Oh, well.  If we all liked the same thing, said the Scotsman, think what
an oatmeal shortage there would be!

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 05:13:45 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
> don't put yourself in a position to take the blame) and b) Willis's
> version of fourteenth century England was fanciful to say the least.  I'm
> sure there

Interesting.  At Boskone a friend of mine who has specialized in medieval
studies mentioned to Willis how well done she thought that aspect was.

Evelyn.C.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 01:45:54 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Yarbro: Out of the House of Life

When I learned that Chelsea Quinn Yarbro's "Out of the House of Life"
wouldn't be appearing in paperback - it's going from hardcover to Tor's
trade-paperback imprint, I turned to the library for a copy.  Just as well:
it's the weakest of the St-Germain-et-al novels to date, and I've better
use for my limited shelf-space.

The more interesting component of this novel is the glimpse of St.
Germain's early years in Egypt.  Unfortunately, that glimpse comes to about
twenty pages of text, in the form of letters to Madelaine de Montalia.  The
other four-hundred-odd pages are the story of Madelaine's efforts to become
a serious archeologist, in a post-Napoleonic Egypt which has little
tolerance for European women, and among male colleagues who have little
more.

It's not a very interesting story, and the elements which might have made
it so are not used to good effect.  The most notable of these elements is
the fact that Madelaine is a vampire but, this fact is virtually irrelevant
to the story, almost no element of which would have had to be changed were
she not a vampire.  The look at archeology in its infancy would have added
to the story, but beyond making it clear that it involved a fair bit of
looting, and that Egyptologists were only beginning to learn about ancient
Egypt, Yarbro doesn't pay much attention to this element of the story.  And
few Egyptians will have anything to do with archeologists (except on a cash
basis), so the usual well-researched look at a past culture is almost
absent.

What we're left with is a story which is motivated almost entirely by the
fact that the head of the expedition into which Madelaine has bought
herself is the Snidely Whiplash of archeologists.  His repertoire of
relations with the opposite sex seem to be confined to 'seduce',
'compromise', and 'rape', (if all else fails, 'murder'), and his
professional ethics are no better.  As a single foreign woman, Madeleine is
suspect in any case - spied upon by her servants, unable to turn to the law
for recourse, constrained to remain as far above suspicion as possible but,
without his readiness to incite local suspicions, or even take direct
action against her, this would probably not rise above the serious-irritant
level.

If you're not an avid Yarbro fan, give this a miss.  (If you are, the
advice presumably comes too late.)

Author:     Yarbro, Chelsea Quinn
Title:      Out of the House of Life
Date:       December, 1990
Publisher:  Tor
Comments:   $19.95
Pages:      446 pages
Order Info: ISBN 0-312-93126-3

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

      Miscellaneous - ESF Awards & Hugo Awards & Prometheus Awards &
                      ConComs Selling Mailing Lists (5 msgs) &
                      Vampires and/or Lycanthropy (3 msgs) &
                      Describing Supermen in Stories (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 08:36:17 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Results of 1993 ESF Award (Net vote on Hugo/Neb/Campbell nominees)

The results of the 1993 Electric Science Fiction Award.

These results were calculated from Hugo-style votes sent in by computer
network users on USENET, the internet, GEnie and other networks, and in
particular from readers of the 1993 Hugo and Nebula Anthology from
ClariNet, which included all the Hugo and Nebula nominees in these
categories.  Both Nebula and Hugo nominees were available on the ballot.

The first item listed is the winner.  The other items are listed in order.
Voters ranked "No Award" to indicate that no story below it was worthy of
an award in the voter's opinion.

Short Story:
   "The Mountain to Mohammed" by Nancy Kress 
   "Even the Queen" by Connie Willis (Hugo, Neb)
   "The Winterberry" by Nicholas A. DiChario
   "The Lotus and the Spear" by Mike Resnick
   "The Arbitrary Placement of Walls" by Martha Soukup
   "Vinland the Dream" by Kim Stanley Robinson
   No Award
   "Lennon Spex" by Paul Di Fillipo
   "Life Regarded as a Jigsaw Puzzle of Highly Lustrous Cats" by Michael
      Bishop 

Novelette:
   "Danny Goes to Mars" by Pamela Sargent (Neb)
   "Suppose They Gave a Peace..." by Susan Shwartz
   "Matter's End" by Gregory Benford
   "The Nutcracker Coup" by Janet Kagan (Hugo)
   "True Faces" by Pat Cadigan
   "In the Stone House" by Barry N. Malzberg
   "Prayers on the Wind" by Walter Jon Williams
   No Award
   "The July Ward" by S.N. Dyer
   "The Honeycrafters" by Carolyn Gilman

Novella:
   Stopping at Slowyear by Frederik Pohl
   "Barnacle Bill the Spacer" by Lucius Shepard (Hugo)
   City of Truth by James Morrow (Neb)
   "Protection" by Maureen McHugh
   Griffin's Egg by Michael Swanwick
   "Uh-Oh City" by Jonathan Carroll
   "The Territory" by Bradley Denton
   "Contact" by Jerry Oltion and Lee Goodloe
   No Award

Novel
   A Fire Upon the Deep by Vernor Vinge (Hugo)
   Red Mars by Kim Stanley Robinson
   Doomsday Book by Connie Willis (Hugo, Neb)
   China Mountain Zhang by Maureen F. McHugh
   Steel Beach by John Varley
   No Award

Professional Artist
   Bob Eggleton
   Thomas Canty
   Don Maitz (Hugo)
   James Gurney
   David A. Cherry
   No Award

Fan Artist
   Stu Shiffman
   Teddy Harvia
   Merle Insinga
   Peggy Ranson (Hugo)
   Linda Michaels
   No Award

Fan Writer
   Evelyn C. Leeper
   Dave Langford (Hugo)
   Mike Glyer
   Andy Hooper
   Harry Warner Jr.
   No Award

Professional Artwork
   Dinotopia by James Gurney (Hugo)
   Cover of Illusion by Michael Whelan
   Cover of Aristoi by Jim Burns
   "Bridges" by Ron Walotsky
   Asimov Tribute Portrait, by Michael Whelan
   No Award


New Writer (From the Campbell Nominees)
   Nicholas A. DiChario
   Laura Resnick (Hugo)
   Carrie Richerson
   Michelle Sagara
   Barbara Delaplace
   Holly Lisle
   No Award


Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366
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Date: 8 Sep 93 17:38:32 GMT
From: sgoldberg@davidsys.com (Seth Goldberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 1993 Hugo Awards results (shorter)

FOR RELEASE SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1993
Contacts: David Bratman (408) 725-8559  d.bratman@genie.geis.com
          Seth Goldberg (408) 541-6834  goldberg@davidsys.com
 
1993 HUGO AND CAMPBELL AWARD WINNERS
 
ConFrancisco, the 51st World Science Fiction Convention, has presented the
1993 Hugo Awards and John W. Campbell Award at a ceremony in the Moscone
Convention Center, San Francisco, California, on Sunday, September 5, 1993.
This ceremony was hosted by ConFrancisco Toastmaster Guy Gavriel Kay,
 
ConFrancisco received 841 valid ballots for the awards.  They were counted
and verified by the ConFrancisco Hugo Administrators, David Bratman and
Seth Goldberg, with the assistance of a computer program developed by
Jeffrey L. Copeland.
 
The Hugo and Campbell Award Winners
Best Novel (tie)
A Fire Upon the Deep by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
Doomsday Book by Connie Willis (Bantam)
Best Novella
"Barnacle Bill the Spacer" by Lucius Shepard (Asimov's, July 1992)
Best Novelette
"The Nutcracker Coup" by Janet Kagan (Asimov's, December 1992)
Best Short Story
"Even the Queen" by Connie Willis (Asimov's, April 1992)
Best Non-Fiction Book
A Wealth of Fable: An informal history of science fiction fandom in the
   1950s by Harry Warner, Jr. (SCIFI Press)
Best Dramatic Presentation
"The Inner Light" (Star Trek: The Next Generation) (Paramount Television)
Best Professional Editor
Gardner Dozois
Best Professional Artist
Don Maitz
Best Original Artwork
Dinotopia by James Gurney (Turner)
Best Semi-Prozine
Science Fiction Chronicle, edited by Andrew Porter
Best Fanzine
Mimosa, edited by Dick and Nicki Lynch
Best Fan Writer
Dave Langford
Best Fan Artist
Peggy Ranson
John W. Campbell Award
for Best New Science Fiction Writer of 1991-1992
Laura Resnick
Special Committee Award
for building bridges between cultures and nations to advance science
fiction and fantasy
Takumi Shibano
 
A number of statistical points about this year's Hugo results may be noted.
 
The number of voters has decreased since last year.  This is to be
regretted, as this year's Hugo results, more than most, prove the truth of
the old saw that a single vote can swing an election under the right
circumstances.  With one tie (Best Novel), one margin of a single vote
(Best Semiprozine), and one margin of two votes (Best Fan Artist), the
closeness of this year's results will perhaps persuade more Worldcon
members to participate next year.  Note that in both close categories, the
winner was not the nominee with the most first-place votes, so additional
votes transferred from lower-ranking nominees can also make a difference.
 
The tie for Best Novel is only the second tie in this category in Hugo
history; the first occurred in 1966 between Frank Herbert's Dune and Roger
Zelazny's This Immortal (...And Call Me Conrad).
 
This is the second occasion in recent years that Isaac Asimov's Science
Fiction Magazine has swept the short fiction and Best Editor categories;
the magazine achieved the same distinction in 1991.
 
With its win for "The Inner Light", Star Trek: The Next Generation becomes
the second television series to achieve Hugo recognition since the rule
requiring individual episodes to be nominated was established in the mid
1960s: its predecessor was, of course, Star Trek (The Original Show).
 
Further information on 1993 Hugo statistics and voting patterns will be
available at a later date.  For the availability and publication of this
information, contact:

David Bratman                           Seth Goldberg
1161 Huntingdon Dr.                     P.O. Box 271986
San Jose CA 95129                       Concord CA 94527
d.bratman@genie.geis.com                goldberg@davidsys.com
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Date: 8 Sep 93 01:51:30 GMT
From: kfl@access.digex.net (Keith F. Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Prometheus Awards

At ConFrancisco, the Libertarian Futurist Society presented the Prometheus
award to James P. Hogan's _Multiplex Man_, and the Prometheus hall of fame
award to Ursula K. Le Guin's _The Dispossessed_.

The awards were presented at 3:30 pm on Saturday September 4th by Emperor
Norton, at the Speaker's Corner in the Moscone center.  The award was
accepted for James Hogan by Brad Linaweaver.

Keith Lynch
kfl@access.digex.com
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Date: 21 Aug 93 04:46:36 GMT
From: mtpins@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the ConCom selling my name?

arielle@NeoSoft.com (Stephanie da Silva) writes:
>Very recently (like in the past week), I've started receiving geek mail.
>Stuff for computer seminars, things like that.  The only thing that I have
>done differently is to register by mail for two conventions (I did this,
>maybe 2 to 3 weeks ago).
>
>Do cons sell their attendence lists to generate income?  Is this why I'm
>all of a sudden getting these obnoxious mailings?  If this is the case,
>then is there anyway I can prevent these cons from selling my name?

This is a current topic hereabouts....

Many conventions have, historically, freely traded mailing lists with other
conventions.  A number of cons have also sold their mailing list (ours is
into the thousands of people) to various firms.  Once upon a time, this
really wasn't a problem.  With the trend toward ever larger and more
crosslinked databases, this is becoming a concern.  While virtually no one
who attends a convention would likely be opposed to getting info on other
SF cons, once we trade a mailing list, who knows what will happen to it
(including it getting sold to various marketing groups).  This, today, is a
problem.  What we've decided to do here is put a checkoff on this years
ICON registration form (happening this year Oct 8-10) asking if you'd mind
if we traded your name to other SF clubs.  This way, people who don't want
to find themselves on odd mailing lists will never get out of our database.
(We don't sell our's to anyone.)  A better, if hardly perfect, solution.

Michael Pins
amigapd@isca.uiowa.edu
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Date: 21 Aug 93 15:51:35 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the ConCom selling my name?

mtpins@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins) writes:
>arielle@NeoSoft.com (Stephanie da Silva) writes:
>>Do cons sell their attendence lists to generate income?  Is this why I'm
>>all of a sudden getting these obnoxious mailings?  If this is the case,
>>then is there anyway I can prevent these cons from selling my name?

>This is a current topic hereabouts....
>Many conventions have, historically, freely traded mailing lists with
>other conventions.  A number of cons have also sold their mailing list
>(ours is into the thousands of people) to various firms.  Once upon a
>time, this really wasn't a problem.  With the trend toward ever larger and
>more crosslinked databases, this is becoming a concern.  While virtually
>no one who attends a convention would likely be opposed to getting info on
>other SF cons, once we trade a mailing list, who knows what will happen to
>it (including it getting sold to various marketing groups).  This, today,
>is a problem.  What we've decided to do here is put a checkoff on this
>years ICON registration form (happening this year Oct 8-10) asking if
>you'd mind if we traded your name to other SF clubs.  This way, people who
>don't want to find themselves on odd mailing lists will never get out of
>our database.  (We don't sell our's to anyone.)  A better, if hardly
>perfect, solution.

Hmm, in Britain, all this is covered by the recent legislation called the
DPA (Data Protection Act) which has now been extended to cover 'Data which
could be held on computer' I believe. Anyone know what the situation is the
states regarding this, and how the international situation is governed
(e.g. could Intersection legally purchase the data from ChiconV, say, w/o
the restriction of the DPA).

------------------------------

Date: 21 Aug 93 19:04:57 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the ConCom selling my name?

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk writes:
>Hmm, in Britain, all this is covered by the recent legislation called the
>DPA (Data Protection Act) which has now been extended to cover 'Data which
>could be held on computer' I believe. Anyone know what the situation is
>the states regarding this, and how the international situation is governed
>(e.g. could Intersection legally purchase the data from ChiconV, say, w/o
>the restriction of the DPA).

The Data Protection Act is not going to prevent many cons from doing this
kind of thing.

(i) It doesn't stop you from doing things like selling data, provided you
said you were going to do it when you registered.  I don't think it
requires you to provide an opt-out, but I'm not sure on that point.

(ii) 'Unincorporated Members' Societies', a legal status covering most cons
in the UK, don't have to register provided they obtain permission from
their members for their details to be held on computer.  I don't know if
there are any restrictions here on what you can do with the data.

There is one provision that may affect Intersection (which is incorporated
as far as I know, and certainly should be), which is that the restrictions
on transferring data overseas are much tighter - I don't know the exact
details.

All this is pretty hypothetical of course.  As far as I know no UK con has
ever passed on members' details to anyone other than another con, and I
don't suppose they're about to start now.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk
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Date: 23 Aug 93 21:31:51 GMT
From: zardoz@sycom.mi.org (David Lillard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is the ConCom selling my name?

Maybe you're listed in the FanDom Directory - put out by Harry Hopkins.
For a long time my name was misspelled *only* in his directory; and I
started getting a LOT of 'junk' mail addressed to that misspelling.  He
also *actively* rents out the mailing list to companies.

Later, Dave.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Aug 93 12:58:06 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Is the ConCom selling my name?

One wonders. After I attended the '83 Worldcon, I suddenly started getting
mailings from the ACLU to the version of my name that I specifically used
to register for the 'con and nowhere else. I always assumed that Asimov,
who was a big fan of the ACLU, simply gave the 'con mailing list to that
organization.

Old history, but the point is that the 'con provided hard copy lists of the
names and addresses of all members to all members. Nobody needs to have
sold anything.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 21:49:52 GMT
From: jadlington@kean.ucs.mun.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:Vampires and/or lycanthropy

Okay, the list has done a reasonable job of identifying good vampire books,
but what about werewolves?  I'd argue that there _have_ been a few decent
werewolf novels recently, especially:

   Wilderness - by Dennis Danvers

   The Wilding - by Melanie Tem

Both of these deal with female lycanthropes, and their family relations
(subcultures - gotta love 'em).

And if you haven't found enough "good" vampires yet, check out "A Taste of
Blood Wine" by Frieda Warrington (only available in trade, i.e. oversize,
paperback, as far as I know).

Jan A

------------------------------

Date: 2 Sep 93 05:21:05 GMT
From: rpini@darkwing.uoregon.edu (Raymond John Pini)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

jadlington@kean.ucs.mun.ca writes:
>Okay, the list has done a reasonable job of identifying good vampire
>books, but what about werewolves?  I'd argue that there _have_ been a few
>decent werewolf novels recently

One of my favorite Werewolf books is:

   The Wolf's Hour by Robert McCammon

This book deals with a werewolf coming from Russia who works for the
British during World War II.

Ray Pini

------------------------------

Date: 5 Sep 93 13:35:27 GMT
From: pete@slammer.atl.ga.us (Pete Hardie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vampires and/or lycanthropy

For a good werewolf book, check out "Moondance" by S. P. Somtow.

It concerns the culture clash between the Eurpoean werewolves and the
Amerind skinchangers.

Also has a female protagonist.

Pete Hardie                  
pete@slammer.atl.ga.us

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 13:28:34 GMT
From: jmeritt@mental.mitre.org (Jim Meritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: How do writers describe their supermen?

One of the problems that I observe with stories is associated with the
difficulty of the writer describing someone smarter than he is.  Common
methods involve either an understanding of the situation beyond
conventional comprehension (Sherlock Holmes, as a trite example) or through
some pseudo-technological handwaving.  What methods are you aware of that
describe mental supermen?

Jim Meritt

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 22:42:30 GMT
From: jredford@cockatrice.bbn.com (John Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: How do writers describe their supermen?

jmeritt@mental.MITRE.ORG (Jim Meritt) writes:
>One of the problems that I observe with stories is associated with the
>difficulty of the writer describing someone smarter than he is.
   
Have a look for the short story "Understand" by Ted Chiang.  I believe it
came out in Asimov's recently.  It describes someone with severe brain
damage from a near-drowning who is given a drug that regrows nerves.  He
quickly returns to normal and surpasses it.  At first he simply has an
extraordinarily good memory, but by the end of the story he's able to
construct simulations of his consciousness in order to avoid mental attacks
from another supermind.

It's a re-telling of the classic story "Flowers for Algernon" by Daniel
Keyes.  Keyes did it by having a first person narrator and steadily
increasing the richness of his language as his intelligence increases.
It's a tour-de-force of style, and one that few writers would even attempt.

John Redford
jredford@bbn.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Friday, 24 Sep 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 550

Today's Topics:

	       Books - Patricia Anthony & Asimov (3 msgs) &
                       Bester (6 msgs) & Cherryh

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 23:42:32 GMT
From: kcc@cs.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Patricia Anthony's _Cold Allies_

COLD ALLIES
Patricia Anthony
A review by Ken Cox

Global warming has caused massive famines, particularly in already-
marginal areas such as the Middle East. Desperate for food, the allied Arab
armies invade Europe from the east and west, through Ukraine and Spain.
The defending Europeans are slowly losing, even with American help.  Then,
strange blue lights are observed on the battlefields - lights that seem
immune to weapons, yet sometimes kill people and drain their blood.  Can
they be used to turn the tide of battle?

_Cold Allies_ is an expansion of the story "Blue Woofers", which appeared
in the July 1992 _Asimov's_.  That story left the questions about the blue
lights - what are they, why do they do what they do - mostly unanswered.  I
was therefore quite eager to read the novel and find out these answers.

Big mistake.  Although a lot happens in _Cold Allies_, at least in terms of
tank battles and bombing raids and people dying, the blue light questions
remain largely unresolved.  This isn't necessarily bad (I enjoyed Clarke's
_Rendezvous with Rama_, for example, and if ever a novel left questions
unanswered...), but if you're the type of person who likes everything
neatly wrapped up you probably won't like _Cold Allies_.

(Other than that, Mrs. Lincoln, how did you enjoy the play?)  This is
Patricia Anthony's first novel, and she shows definite potential.  The
pacing and characterization are both very good.  Plot is a major problem,
with a too-abrupt ending and several unresolved story lines (in addition to
the whole business with the blue lights).  Though I can't recommend buying
_Cold Allies_, or even borrowing it unless you're desperate for a
time-filler, I'm still willing to try her next novel.

Title:      Cold Allies
Author:     Patricia Anthony
Publisher:  Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers
City:       New York
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-15-118503-4
Pages:      276pp
Comments:   hardcover, acid-free, US$21.95

Ken Cox
kcc@cs.wustl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 18:21:50 GMT
From: JCUBAS@umiami.ir.miami.edu (Grendel-Khan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov & Robots

I'd like to add at this point that Susan Calvin was indeed mentioned in the
Lije Baley/Robot books. I'm not sure where as I haven't read them in long
time, but I believe it was in ROBOTS AND EARTH or ROBOTS OF DAWN. It was
during one of those "CFe" conversations...

Jason R. Cubas
University of Miami

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 18:07:57 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov's universe

John Vaillancourt <johnv@buphy.bu.edu> Wrote:
 
[SEVERE SPOILER WARNING!]
> In Robots and Empire there is a refernce to a robot short story involving
> a robot with a certain programming quirk.  This quirk allows it to read
> minds.  This is, presumably the same quirk which gave Giskard that same
> power.
> 
> I am, however, uncertain whether or not I read this story in _I, Robot_
> or another collection.

[EVEN MORE SEVERE SPOILER WARNING]

I perused my copies of _I, Robot_ and _The Robots of Dawn_ today, and boy,
was I embarrassed to find exactly what John was referring to above.  In _I,
Robot_, the story "Liar!" is about a robot ("Herbie") who has mind-reading
powers and how Susan Calvin destroyed him.  In _TRoD_, Dr.  Fastolfe and
Giskard both mention this incident but, a small caveat here: there is no
proof that Giskard and Herbie shared the same programming quirk, for
Giskard could alter minds too, but Herbie could not.  However, I concede
the point.  _I, Robot_ does seem to provide an important background to the
rest of the Robot novels - more important than I remembered.  (The result
of reading everything by Asimov in reverse order!)

So, if I was to annotate my original list, I would place _I, Robot_
directly before _The Caves of Steel_.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 22:02:03 GMT
From: remy@blade.stack.urc.tue.nl (Remy Wetzels)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov & Robots

Grendel-Khan <JCUBAS@UMIAMI.IR.MIAMI.EDU> wrote:
>I'd like to add at this point that Susan Calvin was indeed mentioned in
>the Lije Baley/Robot books. I'm not sure where as I haven't read them in
>long time, but I believe it was in ROBOTS AND EARTH or ROBOTS OF DAWN. It
>was during one of those "CFe" conversations...

It's in _The Robots of Dawn_, Bailey asks Dr. Fastolfe if it's possible
that the same mental freeze-out that happened to RB-34 (aka Herbie) could
have happened to Jander Panell when Gladia was married/ had sex with
Jander...

Remy A. G. Wetzels
Eindhoven University of Technology
remy@stack.urc.tue.nl

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 03:57:21 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Alfred Bester

		Belated Reviews PS:  Alfred Bester

Alfred Bester began writing in the late thirties and early forties, and as
with many sf writers of the time, much of his output consists of short
stories - a form I've been slighting in these reviews.  He's also the
author of two exceptional novels:

"The Demolished Man" (***+) was the first novel to win a Hugo award.  I
don't suppose it can be described as a murder mystery, because we're shown
every phase of the murder.  The problem is to get away with it, in a future
society which includes numerous telepaths.

In a way, the telepaths are the most interesting part of the book.
Threading his way among the simplistic cliches of the genre, Bester
presents a future in which society has uneasily accomodated itself to the
existence of telepaths.  Telepaths aren't hated and feared, but they do
make people uneasy.  Telepaths don't rule countries or corporations or
criminal empires, but they do make good livings as psychologists, as
police, or at other professions in which the ability to read minds can be
useful.  They are also still inventing their own society - learning, for
instance, how one goes about being polite when it's impossible to be
dishonest.

Against this background, Ben Reich, one of the most successful businessmen
in the solar system, is facing ruin.  The only chance he sees for survival
is to murder his rival, D'Courtney.  Step one is to commit the perfect
crime.  Step two is to avoid giving himself away every time he talks to a
telepath.  Step three is to deal with the fact that Powell, the police
esper in charge of the investigation, knows immediately who the killer is.
Which is a long way from being able to prove it in a court of law.

   It was the quintessence of every melodic cliche Reich had ever
   heard.  No matter what melody you tried to remember, it
   invariably led down the pat of familiarity to "Tenser, Said
   the Tensor."  Then Duffy began to sing:

      Eight, sir; seven sir;
      Six, sir; five, sir;
      Four, sir; three, sir;
      Two sir; one!
      Tenser, said the Tensor.
      Tenser, said the Tensor.
      Tension, apprehension,
      And dissension have begun.


"The Stars My Destination" (****-) ("Tiger! Tiger!" in the UK) is also a
product of the fifties.  It's aged a bit better than "The Demolished Man",
perhaps because it doesn't lean as heavily on a single gimmick.  There is a
gimmick, though: Just as the earlier book featured a society accomodating
itself to the presence of telepaths, this one features a society
accomodating itself to 'jaunting' - teleportation.  How do you imprison
people who can jaunte out of jail free?  How do you secure life and
possessions if criminals can jaunte into your bedroom?  But there's a lot
more to the book than that gimmick.

For a start, there's Gulliver Foyle - a complete nonentity who is stranded
aboard a drifting spaceship.  A personal comment excerpted from his
personnel file reads: "A man of physical strength and intellectual
potential stunted by lack of ambition.  Energizes at minimum.  The
stereotype Common Man.  Some unexpected shock might possibly awaken him,
but Psych cannot find the key.  Not recomended for promotion.  Has reached
a dead end."  As the book unfolds, we will see that he is indeed the Common
Man - in the sense that that comment is a good description of twenty-fifth
century humanity.

After six months of drifting in space, another spaceship comes close enough
to rescue him and chooses not to.  For the first time in his life, Foyle
has a motivation - revenge.  To an extent, Bester deliberately patterned
this book after "The Count of Monte Cristo", but Dumas' hero started off as
an admirable man; Foyle does not.  Eventually, however, he is forced,
perhaps for the first time in his life, to start making moral choices.  To
complicate matters, while Foyle is looking for his revenge, a lot of people
are looking for Foyle.  It takes us a while to learn why - there were a
number of strange things about those spaceships and in the process we get
to see a great deal of a solar system, and a society, that has a rot at its
root.

"The Stars My Destination" is a double story of a man and a society, both
capable of greatness.  Despite the title, humanity is bottled up in one
solar system at a time when it needs to grow, and like Foyle, is stunted.
Also like Foyle, it has the potential to break free of its limitations or
to destroy itself in the attempt.

   "Nice day," Foyle remarked.
   "Always a lovely day somewhere, sir," the robot beamed.
   "Awful day," Foyle said.
   "Always a lovely day somewhere, sir," the robot responded.
   "Day," Foyle said.
   "Always a lovely day somewhere, sir," the robot said.
   Foyle turned to the others.  "That's me," he said...

"The Demolished Man" and "The Stars My Destination" are outstanding novels.
The passage of four decades has weakened their appeal, but most readers
would probably still find them worth the reading.  The same cannot be said
for Bester's later books, particularly the uninspired "Golem-100" (*).

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 07:57:41 GMT
From: steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Alfred Bester

When I read Walter John Williams' "Voice of the Whirlwind" I "felt", "The
Stars My Destination" all through the book. Can't exactly pinpoint the
reason why, because the stories aren't all that similar.

It may have been of the WJW-nicks-another-writer's-style experiences...

Steinar

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 16:44:48 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Alfred Bester

Steinar Bang <steinarb@falch.no> wrote:
>When I read Walter John Williams' "Voice of the Whirlwind" I "felt", "The
>Stars My Destination" all through the book. Can't exactly pinpoint the
>reason why, because the stories aren't all that similar.

That's funny.  _The Stars My Destination_ is one of my all-time favorites,
since it came out in _Galaxy_ when I was maybe fourteen.

_Voice of the Whirlwind,_ on the other hand, I picked up a couple of months
ago because I had a spare afternoon and nothing else to read,

How could that be, I hear you ask.  We had just moved, all the books were
still in boxes, and my son had just finished reading _Voice_ and left it
around. And I read the first three chapters or so, and then something came
up and I put it down, ...

... and never picked it up again, there was always something better to do.
I guess it's the Eight Deadly Words again, but in a milder vein: instead of
throwing it down one simply just doesn't pick it up.

Dorothy J. Heydt
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu
University of California	
Berkeley

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 17:39:14 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Alfred Bester

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
> "The Stars My Destination" (****-) ("Tiger! Tiger!" in the UK) is also a
> product of the fifties.  It's aged a bit better than "The Demolished
> Man", perhaps because it doesn't lean as heavily on a single gimmick.
> There is a gimmick, though: Just as the earlier book featured a society
> accomodating itself to the presence of telepaths, this one features a
> society accomodating itself to 'jaunting' - teleportation.

When I was reading through a collection of Sturgeon, _The Stars are the
Styx_, recently, I ran across a story based on precisely the same premise.
There was something in the introductory blurb about Bester having had this
idea kicking around for a while, temporarily gave up, so Bester and
Sturgeon's editor - I want to say Campbell, but I think it was actually the
guy who did Galaxy, but I don't recall, handed it off to Sturgeon to see
what he could do with it.  Sturgeon felt that while the story turned out
fine, it had absolutely nothing on Bester's take.  Much as I like Sturgeon,
I have to agree.

The Sturgeon story heads off in an entirely different direction with
teleportation, postulating a static society which worships its stasis.
This doesn't work out at all well, of course, and the working out of that
is the basis for the tale.  Some neat side stuff about taboos (eating in
public, naked hands, etc.).

I'd strongly recommend picking up a Bester anthology (Star Bright, Star
Light, I think would be best) if you like _The Stars My Destination_ and
_The Demolished Man_.  Bester has a way of working out a gimmick that is
second to none, and it shows up best in the short stories.  They aren't all
technical gimmicks, either.  The psychology may be dated, but what Bester
did with it is fascinating.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 22:14:47 GMT
From: markrose@spss.com (Mark Rosenfelder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Alfred Bester

Dani Zweig <dani@netcom.com> wrote:
>"The Demolished Man" (***+) was the first novel to win a Hugo award.  I
>don't suppose it can be described as a murder mystery, because we're shown
>every phase of the murder.  The problem is to get away with it, in a
>future society which includes numerous telepaths.  [...]
>
>"The Demolished Man" and "The Stars My Destination" are outstanding
>novels.  The passage of four decades has weakened their appeal, but most
>readers would probably still find them worth the reading.  The same cannot
>be said for Bester's later books, particularly the uninspired "Golem-100"
>(*).

Am I the only reader who prefers _The Demolished Man_ to _The Stars My
Destination_?  I'm not sure why this is, myself.  Perhaps it's because DM
strikes me as more original; perhaps because I like the characters and the
setting better.  _The Demolished Man_ is one of the few sf novels whose
world strikes me as completely plausible.  It's as interesting and
complicated and quirky as the real world.  The world of TSMD is a bit too
melodramatic to have this same flavor.

I'm not sure why Dani thinks DM hasn't aged well.  The one anachronism that
strikes me on recent readings is Bester's outmoded ideas about how
corporations work and how they fit into society.  Empires like Reich's and
D'courtney's still exist, but they're a minority among today's firms, for
most of whom the CEO is as interchangeable a role as any other.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 15:40:10 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Alfred Bester

Mark Rosenfelder <markrose@spss.com> wrote:
>Am I the only reader who prefers _The Demolished Man_ to _The Stars My
>Destination_?

No, I also liked _The Demolished Man_ better, I have reread it at least
once, but I have never bothered to reread _The Stars My Destination_.

I would like to second someone else's nomination of Bester's short stories
as well, though he got the title of the anthology reversed, it should be
_Star Light, Star Bright_.  (As in Star light, star bright, first star I've
seen tonight; I wish I may, I wish I might have the wish I wish tonight.)

David
dagibbs@qnx.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 21:01:11 GMT
From: yane@malibu.sfu.ca (Yan Choon Ee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cherryh:Union/Alliance Time Line

I've read a lot of Cherryh's Union/Alliance books, but I'm wondering if
anyone knows of all the titles in this "series" (or at least set in this
universe) and which order they are supposed to be read (or their ordering
with respect to when the stories in those books occur).

So far I've read Downbelow Station, the Cyteen books, Rimrunners,
Hellburner, Heavy Time.  I've been able to ascertain that Heavy Time and
then Hellburner occur before Downbelow Station, and then Cyteen (?) and
Rimrunners after.  Are there any titles I'm missing?

Thanks.

Yan Choon Ee
Simon Fraser University	             
Burnaby, BC     		     
yane@sfu.ca

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	       Miscellaneous - ConFrancisco Reports (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 15:19:46 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Confrancisco: Random Jottings

* There were men taking turns standing with sandwich boards announcing that
Babylon had fallen.  This is an extreme case of too little too late.

* I took an early shopping run through the dealers room: The idea was to
get book-buying out of my system.  Well, it looked good on paper.  So,
however, did the books.  (I was surprised by how few dealers were selling
books, though.)

* There's something special about being up just as the sun is peeping above
the horizon, when the rest of the world is still asleep.  Fortunately, it
was possible to achieve much the same effect by getting up at nine.

* I finally attended an Eye of Argon reading.  (I was reluctant to leave
the filking, which was going strong, but just then the filking settled into
a long run of songs about corpses in various stages of decay, which made
the decision easier.)  EoA really is as bad as I'd been told.  It is not,
however, fantasy - as I'd also been told but, sf: At least, the
multi-fauceted scarlet emerald can only have been a component of a
water-cooled tunable laser.  I then picked up my own copy from a dealer,
but he warned me that it was a corrupted copy: He'd been unable to
transcribe it without accidentally fixing some of the typos.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 20:35:38 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Confrancisco: Random Jottings

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>* I finally attended an Eye of Argon reading. ...  EoA really is as bad as
>I'd been told.  It is not, however, fantasy - as I'd also been told but,
>sf: At least, the multi-fauceted scarlet emerald can only have been a
>component of a water-cooled tunable laser.

You know, you may be right.  There was that extended Hugo Gernsbackian
expository lump explaining the mechanism of a trap in great "let's get out
those blueprints and go over it one more time" detail.
 
There were some items read in the Slushpile Panel which were every bit as
bad as the Eye of Argon.  However, I'm told the editors pick the very
"best" paragraphs for this panel, and only the Eye of Argon is able to hit
and maintain this exalted level for the entire work.
 
I didn't do nearly as much filk as I'd have liked this time.  I did filking
on Thursday and Friday nights, and parties on Saturday and Sunday.  I had
hoped to do some filking on Monday, since it was scheduled, but nothing
much seemed to be happening then, so I left.

Having the party hotel and the filk hotel so widely separated was a very
bad thing.  I like to go back and forth between parties and filk at whim,
but I really didn't want to do that much walking at 3AM.

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 00:42:48 GMT
From: ted@rahul.net (Ted Marshall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Confrancisco: Random Jottings

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>* I finally attended an Eye of Argon reading.  [...] EoA really is as bad
>as I'd been told.  [...]

At His Imperial Majesty's Reception (Friday night), they gave out
ConFrancisco fortune cookies. My fortune read: "You will produce `The Eye
of Argon' as a Broadway musical". It was all I could do to keep from going
up to the 32nd floor and throwing myself out a window :-)

Ted Marshall
ted@rahul.net

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 01:24:38 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Confrancisco: Random Jottings

newsome@panix.com (Richard Newsome) writes:
>What is this Eye of Argon thing?

There Are Some Things Man Is Not Meant To Know.

Well, seriously, I suppose you could, for want of a sufficiently
scatological word, call it a short story.  It's extremely poorly written,
with all kinds of hilarious logical, spelling, and grammatical errors.  The
fact that the jewel "The Eye of Argon" is described as a "Scarlet emerald"
only hints at the depths within.

"Eye of Argon" readings consist of a circle of masochists who each take the
manuscript (carefully copied to maintain all spelling and typographical
errors) and attempt to read to the end of the page.  If they break up
laughing (or retching) they must pass the manuscript to the next person.
Sometimes the manuscript makes its way completely around the room without
anyone being able to get through a paragraph.

Some people have suggested that the story was deliberately written to be
this bad, that nobody could make it that hilariously bad by accident.

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 03:59:25 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Confrancisco: Random Jottings

More random jottings:

 * The mayor of San Francisco declared Sunday to be World Science Fiction
   Day in San Francisco.  Judging by the audience response to this
   announcement, I doubt it won him many votes.  (I also doubt that many
   people outside the con were informed. :)

 * We were shown a film of the August 14th hover test of the DC-X.  *Very*
   impressive.  It's a single-stage rocket designed to make it to orbit (or
   a reasonable approximation thereof) and then return and land softly on
   its own four feet.  Someone obviously learned some lessons from the
   shuttle program, because the main design considerations seem to have
   been to make it rugged, maintainable, operable...I was beginning to
   wonder whether they were describing the hardware or the software!  This
   isn't to guarantee that the design will deliver on its promise: Everyone
   knows that a sufficiently advanced demo is indistinguishable from magic.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: Fri, 10 Sep 93 14:15:42 EDT
From: leeper@mtgzfs3.gaz.att.com

			 ConFrancisco Media Report
			Comments by Mark R. Leeper

   Nearly each year Evelyn and I go to the World Science Fiction
convention.  In 1976 at MidAmericon a then nearly unknown George Lucas came
presenting materials from his upcoming film STAR WARS.  While I would not
rule out the possibility that it had been done before, this was certainly
the first example I saw of a filmmaker using a science fiction convention
like this.  Starting that year popular film seems to have changed a lot in
its pacing and also how it is merchandised.  And one way is that more and
more upcoming films seem to have previewed at science fiction conventions.

   Over the years I have seen two major changes in these presentations.
The first change is that rather than one filmmaker at presenting his own
film, there were package presentations at which some "hired gun" who had
sold his services to the studios would be presenting a whole package of
films - sometimes from different studios.  The other change was somewhat
more subjective.  The films seem more derivative and, well, let's admit
it, much less exciting.

   This year things are looking up ever-so-slightly.  There is one upcoming
television show that looks decent - actually, better than decent.  But
there is a lot coming up that I for one am going to be less than excited
about.  You can read that to mean that they look cheap, derivative, and way
too much like things that have been bad in the past.

   In the media presentation there were several teasers for the television
series LOIS AND CLARK.  So far the cleverest thing I have seen about the
series is the title, though I suspect some of the audience will not
recognize the allusion to the famous expedition.  Of course when I say that
is the cleverest thing I have seen, it is about all I have seen.  The whole
presentation was three teasers implying that Lois Lane and Clark Kent would
end up in bed with each other.  Presumably it should be obvious that there
are logic problems inherent in this inter-species coupling.  Also poor Lois
would probably be badly damaged by the man whose flesh is harder than
steel.  The same idea was explored in detail in the Larry Niven story "Man
of Steel, Woman of Kleenex."  My enthusiasm for the concept of sexy
Superman stories is highly bounded.

   Similarly we saw little more than teasers about SEAQUEST, an expensive
new series set in the ocean starring Roy Scheider and something that looks
a lot like a rubber Flipper stand-in.  There is lots of nice looking
hardware but no sign that anything of great value will come from the
program.  Steven Spielberg is producing.

   And speaking of famous people with initials S.S. (hey, I am admired for
my clever transitions) Sylvester Stallone looks like he is aiming for
TERMINATOR with his DEMOLITION MAN, but it sounds like he will end up
closer to FREEJACK.  The concept is that the worst criminal in all the
world (played by Wesley Snipes) is captured by a reckless, but effective
cop nicknamed the "Demolition Man" (played by Sylvester Stallone).
Unfortunately a bunch of innocent people are killed in the process.  So
both criminal and cop are sentenced to cryogenic suspension - freezing.
(Moral: In a topsy-turvy world, a good cop is treated like a criminal.)
For Stallone the sentence is just some fifteen years in the freezer which
implies the congealing of all that body oil into grease.  For Snipes the
sentence is eternity.  It is not entirely clear why waste the freezer space
on someone who is never going to thaw, but I guess there are precedents.
(Also I guess some of the stuff at the back of our freezer at home is in
pretty much the same state.) Flash forward some long time to a pristine and
crimeless future - don't ask me how we got there from our present with
ever- growing numbers of criminals, bad inner cities, racism, and
ever-increasing library overdue incidents.  Society is too effete to handle
real crime, but through a nasty freezer accident Snipes escapes and is
terrorizing utopia.  Luckily were have a macho greaseball on ice in the
fridge.  It's at times like this that society learns to value it's macho
greaseballs.  (Incidentally, all of this was in a trailer I had seen weeks
earlier at my neighborhood theater, and there was nothing in this tacky
presentation I didn't already know.)  This is not a film to look forward
too.

   We saw a trailer and little more for ROBOCOP 3 and what we saw made it
look like little more than the mindless shoot-em-up that ROBOCOP 2 was.
This time the evil system is against Robo and has made him a criminal.
(Moral: In a topsy-turvy world, the good robocop is treated like a
criminal.)  I don't expect much here.  Incidentally, Peter Weller is
replaced by someone I could not recognize under the makeup, but he wasn't
Weller or probably anyone else well-known.

   One of the longest running of the great super-heroes is Lamont Cranston,
who learned in the orient the ability to cloud people's minds so that he is
essentially invisible.  When he is invisible he is his alter-ego, The
Shadow.  Now nobody ever really knows what The Shadow really looks like
since he was a hero of radio and pulp magazines.  All you ever see is an
artist conception of a man with a long crooked nose under a big concealing
hat.  It's enough to give you the willies.  It is tough to judge who would
make a good Shadow on the screen in the upcoming Shadow film.  Basil
Rathbone is pretty close, he might give you the heebie-jeebies if he was
hiding somewhere in the shadows.  Maybe they should get some unknown for
the part in the film.  But an unknown would give you no marquee value I
guess.  So instead got the modern equivalent of Basil Rathbone, the man
with the commanding presence, with the deep voice, with the slightly scary
looks.  Yes, they cast as Lamont Cranston... Alec Baldwin???  (Oh barf!
Well I guess he would be marginally better in the role than Julia Roberts.)
We did see some production sketches on this one and the production seems to
be in the hands of people who would rather emulate successful films about
Batman than to try to understand the persona of the Shadow.  At least one
mistake: in the long-running radio show, which is where the Shadow became
best known, all of his powers and all of his tools came from between his
ears.  He had no special cars or gas pistols.  Everything he did was by
mental powers.  Well we saw a sketch of his office where an iris opens up
and his chair sinks down when he wants to make a getaway unseen.  As if he
couldn't walk out right in front of his secretary and simply cloud her
mind.  He is, after the Shadow.  Or he was before they started the film.
Mechanical gimmicks are right for Batman but all wrong for the Shadow.

   Oh, and speaking of weird casting, Stan Winston, an Oscar winner for
special effects like those of JURASSIC PARK was on hand to defend the
casting of Tom Cruise as the Vampire Lestat in INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE.
He talked for a long time about the film but at the same time said very
little.  He had brought a slide of what Cruise will look like as Lestat,
but could not show it since it might be videotaped and of course it must be
kept in extreme secrecy for whatever reason filmmakers always like extreme
secrecy.  I guess there is some danger that some other filmmaker will cast
Cruise as Lestat in some other film and use the same makeup.  In any case
we heard how GREAT Cruise was as Lestat, but learned little else of value.

   Lest it sound like there was nothing good to look forward to in upcoming
productions, J. Michael Straczynski was present to show what was coming up
for BABYLON 5.  I want everyone to remember that after the pilot was
broadcast, it was me who said that I was willing to trade two episodes of
any STAR TREK series for any one episode BABYLON 5.  Reactions to the pilot
were very mixed, but I was really impressed by what I was seeing.  I am
already preparing to say "I told ya' so." I would now say that the two for
one trade underrates "BABY 5" (as I have nicknamed the series, without loss
of respect).  We saw about twenty minutes from one of the episodes and
forget the series, I really want to know how the episode will come out.  It
involves a conflict between two species, one good, one evil.  The problem
is that you can only determine which is the good species and which one is
evil if you know if the spirit dies with the body or if souls are somehow
reincarnated to live again.  And BABY 5 isn't going to tell you.  It seems
like a lot of the episodes are going to hinge on philosophical principles
that the viewer is going to have to decide for him/ herself.  Straczynski
says his goal is to start arguments and perhaps a few good bar fights with
his series.  It has been a while since we have seen science fiction
sophisticated enough to do that.  The British do that at least on occasion,
but American SF in film and television seems to have the flash of effects
but rarely the spark of any real intelligence.

   Of course BABY 5 will have its "toaster graphics" which certainly are
impressive.  They substitute a sort of artistic feeling for the realism of
effects that the current STAR TREK shows seem to use.  The effects in BABY
5 look more like animations of the book covers use, particularly British
ones.  They are imaginative and for the time being it is very impressive to
see sights like spaceships unfolding solar sails like giant metallic
insects.  I would say, however, that the novelty of that sort of effect is
bound to wear off over the projected five-year run of BABY 5.  This is
particularly true since "video toaster graphics," the kind used in BABY 5
are a lot cheaper than those created by Industrial Light and Magic, and
BABY 5 has no exclusive on them.  That means we are probably going to see
similar effects very commonly.  The special effects are not going to be
that much of a draw after the first six months, but I think that the story
will be.  I am just a little concerned about a series that is going to be
hard to join in the middle because of what the viewer has already missed.
For now I intend to watch faithfully and I suspect that once the series
gets going, I will not be alone.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzfs3!leeper
leeper@mtgzfs3.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 19:23:36 GMT
From: electro@access.digex.net (Gary Ehrlich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Confrancisco: Random Jottings

Mike Van Pelt <mvp@netcom.com> wrote:
>There were some items read in the Slushpile Panel which were every bit as
>bad as the Eye of Argon.  However, I'm told the editors pick the very
>"best" paragraphs for this panel, and only the Eye of Argon is able to hit
>and maintain this exalted level for the entire work.

You should hear the "Eye of Heaven", a 600-page novel submitted to Baen
Books.  It makes the "Eye of Argon" look like Shakespeare.  Really!

Soem of us suspect it may be the same author (although his command of the
English language has degraded).  The grammer bears a striking resemblance,
as do the character names.  Among the wonders in EoH are voluminous divans,
vascillating grasses, and the ever-popular ossified vixens.

Gary J. Ehrlich
electro@access.digex.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Books - Duncan & Faust & Feist &
                             Frankowski (6 msgs) &
                             Garrett & Naylor (2 msgs) & 
                             Carmen Miranda's Ghost (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 23:33:56 GMT
From: linkenba@cs.uri.edu (Tom Linkenback)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Duncan : Upland Outlaws

   Has anyone out there in Net-Land read this and interested in discussing
it?  As yet, I haven't read tSF...

Tom Linkenback
linkenba@cs.uri.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 15:12:54 GMT
From: jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Joe Clifford Faust

Has he written anything recently?  I liked _The Company Man_ (1988) a lot,
and the Angel's Luck trilogy (1990-1991), but haven't seen anything from
him in the past 2 years.  Did I miss anything, or has he stopped writing?

John Carr
jfc@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 21:14:10 GMT
From: dsm40@mcode.amdahl.com (Diana St.Martin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Raymond E. Feist

salvav@jec322.its.rpi.edu (Vito Salvaggio) writes:
> Does anyone know if Feist has anymore books planned in the
> Midkemia/Kelewan world?  If so when will they be out?

Yes, Ray *is* working on a sequel to the Rift War Saga.  The series will be
the Serpent War Saga and the first book is titled "Shadow of a Dark Queen".
Ray has not yet mentioned any publication dates.

Diana

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 19:43:00 GMT
From: Alison@moose.demon.co.uk (Alison Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

I found them thoroughly enjoyable, and thoroughly objectionable.  The sort
of book that you'd throw across the room in disgust, but make sure you'd
tied a string to it in order to get it back...

Alison Scott
Chester, England
Alison@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 12:39:43 GMT
From: mmartini@nobska.er.usgs.gov (Marinna Martini)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cross Time Engineer

   Well, I rarely find the time or feel strongly enough to comment on books
over the net, but Cross-Time Engineer by Leo Frankowski is an exception.
The books are a nice story with a nice premise, but somewhere in book 4 of
the 5 my interest in the engineering could no longer keep me plowing
through the blatant chauvinism and egotism in the series.  I tried to chalk
some of it up to the culture of the Middle Ages, but after a while it was
all too much.  I won't touch another Frankowski book with a ten foot pole,
and if anyone out there can clue me into other similarly chauvinistic
novels to avoid wasting time on, I would be grateful.

Marinna Martini
U.S. Geological Survey
35W Woods Hole Rd.  
Falmouth, MA 02540   
(508) 548-8700 x326
mmartini@nobska.er.usgs.gov

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 13:10:52 GMT
From: bs@gauss.mitre.org (Robert D. Silverman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

Alison@moose.demon.co.uk writes:
>I found them thoroughly enjoyable, and thoroughly objectionable.  The sort
>of book that you'd throw across the room in disgust, but make sure you'd
>tied a string to it in order to get it back...

The first book was OK, but IMO as the series progressed it seemed to turn
more and more into an adolescent boy's fantasy: bare breasted women running
around jumping in the sack with whoever asked...

I also find it incredulous that any one person, no matter how gifted could
reinvent so much technology so quickly.

Bob Silverman
Mitre Corporation
Bedford, MA 01730

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 16:24:21 GMT
From: wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu (Wanda Wolfe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cross Time Engineer

mmartini@NOBSKA.ER.USGS.GOV (Marinna Martini) writes:
>Well, I rarely find the time or feel strongly enough to comment on books
>over the net, but Cross-Time Engineer by Leo Frankowski is an exception.
>The books are a nice story with a nice premise, but somewhere in book 4 of
>the 5 my interest in the engineering could no longer keep me plowing
>through the blatant chauvinism and egotism in the series.  I tried to
>chalk some of it up to the culture of the Middle Ages, but after a while
>it was all too much.  I won't touch another Frankowski book with a ten
>foot pole, and if anyone out there can clue me into other similarly
>chauvinistic novels to avoid wasting time on, I would be grateful.

Actually, Leo Frankowski the person is not a male chauvinist. He owns an
engineering company and has several women engineers working for him.  He
was a member of a writing group, in which the complaint was made that the
main character in all of his writings was just like him. He wrote Cross
Time Engineer to prove that he could write out of character.  The "hero" is
as different from Leo himself as could be made - different religion,
different political beliefs, different social attitudes.

However, in person, Leo is a delightful human being with a great sense of
humor.

Wanda Wolfe
wwolfe@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 23:29:54 GMT
From: AUDMH@asuacad.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

Joe Slater <joe@zikzak.apana.org.au> wrote:
>In at least one other book the hero of the series (a contemporary
>engineer, hence the title) explains his plan for the Polish Jews -
>conversion or expulsion. He's proud of his magnanimity, and points out
>that it serves the Jews right for refusing to mingle with other Poles.
>There are other antisemitic references, too.

It's been a while, but I don't recall it that way.  I do recall the scene
in which he decided not to grant the Jews the privilege of the ghetto
(historical note at the time, the ghetto was an area under Jewish law, a
privilege the Jews actively sought and even paid for) because he knew that
the kind of isolation that produces breeds distrust and was, in our
timeline, a significant factor in later anti-semitism.  (Lest anyone think
so, I am _not_ blaming the Jews for causing anti-semitism, I am simply
noting that people fear what they do not know, and the ghetto meant the
general population did not interact with Jews.  But I digress.)  My point
is, he wanted a certain amount of assimilation, not " conversion or exile."

damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu (Damien Neil) says:
>The protagonist is portrayed as being somewhat of a religious bigot. I was
>never able to identify with him; however, I still found the books
>interesting.  I like the contrast between the protagonist's moral
>philosophy and my own; in many ways I disagree with him, while in others I
>agree. It is interesting to see a firmly Christian protagonist as opposed
>to the atheists/agnostics that seem to have become a staple of science
>fiction.

By "religious bigot" do you simply mean "someone who happens to think his
religion is true, even if that means that others are false" or do you mean
something more?  Because frankly, the former is all I saw in Conrad.

Intelligent replies welcome.

David Hungerford
audmh@asuvm.inre.asu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 00:52:37 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

bs@gauss.mitre.org (Robert D. Silverman) writes:
>Alison@moose.demon.co.uk writes:
>>I found them thoroughly enjoyable, and thoroughly objectionable.  The
>>sort of book that you'd throw across the room in disgust, but make sure
>>you'd tied a string to it in order to get it back...
[...]
>I also find it incredulous that any one person, no matter how gifted could
>reinvent so much technology so quickly.

You probably find it incredible. Yes, but the hero could do nothing wrong.
Literally. He had a society of time-travellers watching over him, ready to
supply whatever was needed. They undoubtedly ensured that he was exposed to
the proper ideas at the proper time.

Why do authors do this? David Palmer ruined a series with it and has never
been seen since. Keith Laumer did it a too, but it now seems that it was
because he was ill and another writer did it for him. More importantly, why
don't editors do their job?

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 05:50:18 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Randall Garrett and Lord Darcy

	Belated Reviews PS:  Randall Garrett and Lord Darcy

For someone whose writing career stretched from the fifties (forties,
technically) to the eighties, Randall Garrett's output was surprisingly
small.  (Okay, so he also published stuff under half a dozen pseudonymns.
I haven't read any of it, so it doesn't count.)  His outstanding creation,
and the one that makes him worth the reviewing, is the universe of Lord
Darcy.

This universe differs from our own because of two key historical turning-
points.  The first, and the harder to believe, is that after Richard the
Lion-Hearted survived the siege of Chaluz, he settled down to become a good
king.  As a result, in the twentieth century, the Plantagenets still rule a
powerful Anglo-French empire.  (One of the historical domino effects is
that their chief rival to the east is the mighty *Polish* empire.)  Oh yes,
the other point of divergence is the one that led to the systematic
development of magical instead of physical science.

Lord Darcy himself is the Chief Criminal Investigator of Normandy.  (Any
similarities between the detectives in these works and those in the works
of other authors is purely coincidental, of course...)  At his side, we
typically find Master Sean O Lochlainn, his forensic sorcerer.  Garrett's
stories are well-told detective stories, in which these two are called upon
to solve serious crimes such as murder and necromancy.  If you think the
combination of fantasy (the sort where the magic is made as scientific as
possible) and detective fiction would appeal to you, you should try these
stories.

"Murder and Magic" (***+), a collection of four of the early Lord Darcy
stories, is probably the best place to begin.  The first story, "The Eyes
Have It", is not atypical: A Count is found dead of a bullet wound, but
forensic tests reveal that the Count has been the target of a black magic
attack *inconsistent* with the apparent cause of death.  Further, although
the assailant must have come from within the castle, another forensic spell
produces a picture of a suspect which nobody in the castle recognizes.
Later Lord Darcy stories appear in the collection "Lord Darcy Investigates"
(***).  If you liked the earlier ones, you'll probably like these.  They
tend further from detective fiction and more towards the cloak and dagger,
and I thought them the weaker for it.

There is also a complete novel set in this universe, "Too Many Magicians"
(***+).  It's a locked-room murder mystery.  Now, common sense will tell
you that if a murdered man is found alone in a locked room, there is
probably a magician involved and the evidence in this case falls on the
side of logic.  The problem is, the murder has taken place at a magicians'
convention, providing an embarrassment of suspects.

   "The first -- and most important -- part is built into this
   device here."  He pointed toward the golden-gleaming brass
   intrument.  "The symbolism built into this...er...'gadget' I
   think you called it, Lord Bontriomphe -- is most important.
   Within this brass cylinder are the invariables -- what we call
   the 'hardware' of the spell.  But this, by itself, is of no
   use.  It can only be used by a sorcerer who can use the proper
   verbal spells to activate it.  These spells we call the
   'sofware' -- if you follow me, my lord."

Also noteworthy is "The Shrouded Planet" (***), by "Robert Randall".
(Robert Randall is the name Robert Silverberg and Randall Garrett used for
their collaborations.)  The Shrouded Planet is the cloud-covered planet of
Nidor, home to a stable, low-tech culture and the only other intelligent
beings discovered by Earth.  For reasons of its own, Earth decides to set
Nidor, willy nilly, on the road to science and technology.  Playing the
emissaries-from-above gambit, they open a school.  Of theology.  With a bit
of science and engineering thrown in.  The novel, and its sequel, "The
Dawning Light" (***) follow several generations of one Nidorian family, as
this intervention causes cracks to appear in the previously untroubled
social fabric.  (As is typical of fifties-sf, and the ethics of this
intervention are never seriously questioned.)

"Takeoff!" (***+) is a collection of pastiches and parodies (the
distinction is based on whether you're trying to capture a writer's style
or to exaggerate it), and one which I recommend to those who have read and
enjoyed their targets - earlier luminaries such as E.R. Burroughs, I.
Asimov, E.F. Russell, and E.E. Smith.  The best known of these is his
parody of Smith's Lensmen series, "Backstage Lensman" (probably because
it's such an easy target).  I was particularly impressed by "The Horror Out
of Time", a well-honed Lovecraft pastiche, and "Despoilers of the Golden
Empire", which (to say too much would be a spoiler) carries a telling
message about the subgenre.  The book ends with a collection of book
reviews in rhyme, and a set of Feghoots (short sf shaggy dog stories ending
in awful puns) under the title "Through Time and Space With Benedict
Breadfruit."  (I think this collection had a sequel, titled "Takeoff Too!")

   It is a lenticular structure of hundreds of thousands of tiny
   crystalloids, and each is built and tuned to match the ego of
   one individual entity.  It is not, strictly speaking, alive,
   but its pseudolife is such that when it is in circuit with the
   living entity to whom it is syn- chronized, it gives off a
   strong, changing, characteristically polychromatic light.  It
   is a telepathic communicator of astounding power and range,
   and kills any being besides its owner who attempts to wear it.

   Thus, it is both pretty and useful.

   Manufactured and issued by the mysterious beings of dread and
   dreaded Arisia, it cannot be counterfeited, and is given only
   to those entities of the highest honor, integrity, honesty,
   and intelligence.  That knowledge made the Starborad Admiral,
   as, indeed, it did all Lensmen, feel smug.

The last work with Garrett's name on it was the seven-book "Gandalara
Cycle" (**), mostly written after his death by Vicki Ann Heydron (his wife)
to his outline.  It's competent fantasy/adventure fiction, but nothing
special.  If you've never read Garrett's work, I'd recommend reading
"Murder and Magic" (if the subgenre appeals to you), and deciding whether
to seek out the rest.  And if you know and enjoy the older sf classics, you
could do worse than seek out his humorous "Takeoff!" on those works.  By
which time you'll know whether or not you're a Garrett fan.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 16:17:07 GMT
From: BECK@jila.colorado.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Naylor

This is to recommend heartily a book that will never be found in the SF
section (and it might be worthwhile to start a thread on such books, BTY).
The book is "Bailey's Cafe" by Gloria Naylor, and the reception it got is a
good exaple of the dictum that "to a hammer, the whole world looks like a
nail": the feminist reviewers admired its handling of women's lives, the
Black reviewers admired its treatment of racial issues, etc.  And bearing
out this pattern, any SF-oriented reader will recognize it asthe set-up for
the "Callahan's Cross-time Saloon" series, but written for grownups, and
written by a major, MAJOR literary artist.  (There is even a brothel next
door to the cafe, bearing out the resemblance).  The tone and emphasis are
much different than in Robinson's books (all to Naylor's advantage, IMHO),
and the fantasy elements are understated except towards the end (when the
Ethiopian Jewish virgin named Mariam gives birth), but there is enough
fantasy I think it can be admitted to discussion on this net, and it is
certainly a beautiful book.  

S. Beck

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 17:41:13 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Naylor

I agree that __Bailey's Cafe__ is "fantasy" and very, very similar to
Spider Robinson's "Callahan" series.  But I must note that I personally
disliked the book and thought it was rather pointless.  Some of the scenes
or "threads" are very interesting but there is no real concept or plot to
hold the story together.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 21:41:23 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Carmen Miranda's Ghost

Did anyone else on the planet read the book "Carmen Miranda's Ghost is
Haunting Space Station Three"?

R. J. Goyette
RJGoyette@anl.gov
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 14:12:23 GMT
From: sdr57@cas.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Carmen Miranda's Ghost

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>Did anyone else on the planet read the book "Carmen Miranda's Ghost is
>Haunting Space Station Three"?

Yes. Like most anthologies, I liked some of the stories and didn't like
others. If you liked the book, however, I can strongly recommend the song
tape by the same title. The title track is especially amusing, and there
are some good ballads.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

      Administrivia - 1993 Hugo Results in Archives,
      Miscellaneous - ConFrancisco Attendance & 1993 Hugos (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Thu, 23 Sep 93 14:52:46 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 1993 Hugo Results

For anyone interested in the full details of the 1993 Hugo balloting, and
additional statistics, there is a file in the SF-Lovers archives at
gandalf.rutgers.edu called "Hugo.1993.results".  This file contains
information on this year's balloting as released by the 1993 Hugo
Administrators.  

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 04:24:03 GMT
From: 72377.3623@compuserve.com (Kevin Standlee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tentative CF Attendance

Distribution of this message:

CompuServe SF & Fantasy Forum (HOM-9, Section 16)
GEnie SF RoundTable 3 (Cat 25, Topic 6)
SmofNet
SF-Lovers Newsgroup
Other online discussion areas as the electronic winds take it.  Feel free
to redistribute this message as long as you reproduce it in its entirity.

TENTATIVE Attendance Figures from ConFrancisco

I've been playing around with one of the copies of the ConFrancisco Master
Database (not THE copy, which Wilma Meier has) attempting to get some
"early returns" on attendance.  Please note that these numbers are VERY
TENTATIVE and will probably change somewhat after Wilma Meier and Jim Smith
complete the post-con audit of the information.  For instance, I know of at
least one "rogue" record that has _NO_ membership type, so she ends up
included with the "other" group.  I did cull out the duplicate single-day
memberships, but only when the names were spelled exactly the same each
time the name was entered, so the known cases of slightly different
spellings slipped through.  I don't have a firm number of "no-shows"
(Attending members who didn't attend) yet, although I heard rumors of
between 300 and 500 such no-shows.

Once again, these are TENTATIVE numbers.  The final results will take some
time to complete, and the "attendance" number reported to the Long List of
Worldcons will almost certainly be different.

All those warnings aside, here are the early numbers:

Full Attending Members          6004
No-Shows                           ? (Still being determined)

Single Day Members              1159
Unique Single Day Members       1080 (93%; see note below)

Supporting Members               419

Non-Human Members                  5

Other (Includes Children,
Kids-in-tow, Press, and
Misceallaneous)                  558

Gross Estimated Attendance before
'no-shows' (Sum of Attending,
Unique Single-Day, and Other)   7642

Note about Unique Single Day Members: This number represents the actual
number of people who purchased one or more single day memberships.  The
total number of single day memberships is higher because some people
purchased more than one single day membership (for example, if you bought
single-day memberships for Friday and Sunday, you counted as two
memberships, but only one unique attendee.)  Because of ConFrancisco's
pricing structure, it was uneconomical to buy more than two single-day
memberships; if you planned to attend for more than two days, you were
better off buying a full attending membership.

Once again, the above figures are unaudited, tentative, and the final
results will definitely be different, but I would guess not that much
different.

The above work is totally my responsibility, and does not represent
official statements from ConFrancisco; in short, blame me for mistakes.

Kevin Standlee
ConFrancisco Committee Secretary

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 11:41:00 GMT
From: lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan) writes...
>BEST NOVEL (tie):	A FIRE UPON THE DEEP by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
>			DOOMSDAY BOOK by Connie Willis (Bantam)

This is a fascinating tie!

>BEST NOVELETTE:        "The Nutcracker Coup" by Janet Kagan (Asimov's
>                        12/92) 
>BEST NOVELLA:		"Barnacle Bill the Spacer" by Lucius Shepard 
>BEST SHORT STORY:	"Even the Queen" by Connie Willis (Asimov's 4/92)
>BEST NON-FICTION BOOK:	A WEALTH OF FABLE: AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF SCIENCE
>			FICTION FANDOM IN THE 1950's by Harry Warner Jr.
>BEST DRAMATIC PRESENTATION:	"The Inner Light" (Star Trek: TNG)

I'm happy to see this win.  While last year was not a very good year for SF
movies, Star Trek:TNG just kept getting better and better.  (Personally, I
pushed VERY hard to see this one win, not because I'm a Trekkie, but
because it was one of the most intelligent, touching scripts filmed last
year.)

>BEST PROFESSIONAL EDITOR:		Gardner Dozois
>BEST ORIGINAL ARTWORK:	DINOTOPIA by James Gurney (Turner)

This is a wonderful book.  There was a good deal of debate a few months
back as to how to place Dinotopia in the nominations.  The book is,
essentially, an "illustrated novel," but many of us looked at it as just an
art book and nominated it as "Best Non Fiction Book," the category where
many art books have landed over the last ten years.  "Best Original
Artwork" was probably a reasonable compromise, though it wasn't "one" piece
of artwork, it was over 100!

>BEST PROFESSIONAL ARTIST:	Don Maitz
>BEST SEMI-PROZINE:	SCIENCE FICTION CHRONICLE, edited by Andrew Porter

About time.  Locus is an SF institution, but there are other magazines out
there good enough to win Best Semi-Prozine and SFC is certainly one of
them.

>BEST FANZINE:		MIMOSA, edited by Dick and Nicki Lynch

I hope whoever ran the show this year handled this the right way THIS time!
(Dick & Nicki won their first Hugo last year, but somehow the winner's card
read "Lan's Lantern" while the overhead slide read "Mimosa."  Somehow no
one managed to catch this until after Lan accepted this Hugo.  Fortunately,
it was rectified before the ceremonies were over...)

>BEST FAN WRITER:	Dave Langford
>BEST FAN ARTIST:	Peggy Ranson

YES!  Peggy has been turning out GREAT work for nearly five years.  Nice to
see an artist win this rather than "just" a cartoonist.  This gives me hope
that another long overdue fan artist, Merle Insinga, might win herself a
Hugo some year soon.

Laurie Mann
lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu
Laurie.Mann@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 19:24:56 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann) writes:
>>BEST NOVEL (tie):	A FIRE UPON THE DEEP by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
>>			DOOMSDAY BOOK by Connie Willis (Bantam)
> 
> This is a fascinating tie!

Indeed.  Actually, if I remember right, ties are quite rare in the first
place.  The last one was quite some time ago, wasn't it?

It's about time Vinge won a Hugo, though.  He's written some good books,
but he's had the bad luck to have written all of his best work in years
when the competition has been very strong.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Sep 93 20:57:30 GMT
From: mt90dac@brunel.ac.uk (Del Cotter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan) writes:

>BEST FAN WRITER:	Dave Langford

YES!  I've been saying for years it's about time this man got a Hugo...
What?  Oh, sorry, wrong winner...

>BEST NOVEL (tie):	A FIRE UPON THE DEEP by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
>			DOOMSDAY BOOK by Connie Willis (Bantam)

YES!  I've been saying for years it's about time this man got a Hugo.  It's
a shame that even now Vinge has to share it.  Still, I suppose it's an
incentive to write that double Hugo/Nebula winning novel.

Anyway, if you're reading this, Vernor...

*CONGRATULATIONS*!!

You deserve it.

Del Cotter
mt90dac@brunel.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 12:05:06 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern) writes:
> Indeed.  Actually, if I remember right, ties are quite rare in the first
> place.  The last one was quite some time ago, wasn't it?

I think that the only other time we ever had a tie for Best Novel was back
in the sixties, when Dune tied Call Me Conrad (This Immortal).

Jim Mann				
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 18:19:06 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

ses@tipper.oit.unc.edu (Simon E Spero) writes:
>>The following nominees were awarded Hugos at ConFrancisco this
>>evening (all typos are mine):
>>BEST SEMI-PROZINE:	SCIENCE FICTION CHRONICLE, edited by Andrew Porter
>
>Very funny. Now could someone please post the *real* results?

Ah, but, this was surely the most glorious moment I've seen in the various
Hugo ceremonies I've been to over the past twenty (ACK!) years.  Andy got
the only standing ovation of the night, and went up there wearing academic
robes (he said they were the robes of a D.Theology), and just held the
thing up in the air in a spread-eagle pose while the crowd went wild.

Given that this is often jokingly referred to as the "Best Issue of Locus"
award, does this mean that the best issue of Locus last year was actually
an issue of SF Chron?

And, inquiring minds want to know - Charlie likes to put pictures of
himself holding his newest Hugo on the cover.  Is he going to put Andy on
the cover of the next LOCUS?  Will he have the grace to do an editorial
congratulating him?

Somehow I don't think so...

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 7 Sep 93 22:41:18 GMT
From: janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com (Janice Gelb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>And, inquiring minds want to know - Charlie likes to put pictures of
>himself holding his newest Hugo on the cover.  Is he going to put Andy on
>the cover of the next LOCUS?  Will he have the grace to do an editorial
>congratulating him?

I was the one who walked Andy back to his seat after he won the Hugo and I
asked him this very question: did he think Charlie would put him on the
cover of Locus? He just laughed...

Janice Gelb
janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 06:41:08 GMT
From: sgoldberg@davidsys.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann) writes:
>>BEST NOVEL (tie):	A FIRE UPON THE DEEP by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
>>			DOOMSDAY BOOK by Connie Willis (Bantam)
>
>This is a fascinating tie!

Yes, and it really was a tie.  Apparently judging by the winners comments
on stage and other people talking to me later, a very popular tie.

>>BEST DRAMATIC PRESENTATION:	"The Inner Light" (Star Trek: TNG)
>
>I'm happy to see this win.  While last year was not a very good year for
>SF movies, Star Trek:TNG just kept getting better and better.
>(Personally, I pushed VERY hard to see this one win, not because I'm a
>Trekkie, but because it was one of the most intelligent, touching scripts
>filmed last year.)

It actually won fairly convincingly although it barely made the ballot,
partially due to votes going for various different episodes.

>>BEST PROFESSIONAL EDITOR:		Gardner Dozois
>>BEST ORIGINAL ARTWORK:	DINOTOPIA by James Gurney (Turner)
>
>This is a wonderful book.  There was a good deal of debate a few months
>back as to how to place Dinotopia in the nominations.  The book is,
>essentially, an "illustrated novel," but many of us looked at it as just
>an art book and nominated it as "Best Non Fiction Book," the category
>where many art books have landed over the last ten years.  "Best Original
>Artwork" was probably a reasonable compromise, though it wasn't "one"
>piece of artwork, it was over 100!

The majority of the nominations for the book put it in Best Original
Artwork.  I personally agreed with this because I think it is stretching to
call an art book a "non-fiction" book.

>>BEST SEMI-PROZINE:	SCIENCE FICTION CHRONICLE, edited by Andrew Porter
>
>About time.  Locus is an SF institution, but there are other magazines out
>there good enough to win Best Semi-Prozine and SFC is certainly one of
>them.

The audience totally agreed with you.  I never heard such a reaction at an
awards event.  Andy Porter was floating on air afterwards.  By the way, the
difference between them was exactly one vote.  (A lesson in why it is a
good idea to vote if you care.)

>>BEST FANZINE:		MIMOSA, edited by Dick and Nicki Lynch
>
>I hope whoever ran the show this year handled this the right way THIS
>time!  (Dick & Nicki won their first Hugo last year, but somehow the
>winner's card read "Lan's Lantern" while the overhead slide read "Mimosa."
>Somehow no one managed to catch this until after Lan accepted this Hugo.
>Fortunately, it was rectified before the ceremonies were over...)

I am the person who handled this part, having made up the envelopes for the
presenters to read.  The winners names were in 48 point type and double
checked for correctness.  Before the ceremony only David Bratman and I knew
the results and the reading of the envelope was the only cue line.  Result
was the thrill of surprise and no mistakes in announcing winners.

Seth Goldberg
1993 Hugo Award Administrator
Internet:  sgoldberg@davidsys.com  
    UUCP:  ...!uunet!sam!sgoldberg

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 12:29:00 GMT
From: lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

janiceg@marvin.Eng.Sun.COM writes:
>I was the one who walked Andy back to his seat after he won the Hugo and I
>asked him this very question: did he think Charlie would put him on the
>cover of Locus? He just laughed...

Someone on GEnie reported that Charlie was taking pictures when Andy went
up to get his Hugo.

I thought it was interesting that Interzone, a fine magazine, was gettting
a fair number of votes, so maybe now that Andy has finally won one, maybe
Interzone will finally win one.

Laurie Mann
lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu
Laurie.Mann@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 13:21:27 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

My guess is that Locus will either ignore the Hugos (or at least the
Semiprozine category) or have a headline something to the effect of
"Massive Hugo Voter Fraud Alleged."

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 13:25:02 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann) writes:
> I thought it was interesting that Interzone, a fine magazine, was
> gettting a fair number of votes, so maybe now that Andy has finally won
> one, maybe Interzone will finally win one.

It's not clear for how long Interzone will remain eligible. Back at
Noreascon 3, Interzone had a circulation almost big enough to disqualify
it. In fact, the last issue of that year had a circulation above the cutoff
point, but the average circulation was low enough to keep it on the ballot.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 14:46:46 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Tom Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

sgoldberg@davidsys.com writes:
> lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann) writes:
> >>BEST NOVEL (tie):	A FIRE UPON THE DEEP by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
> >>			DOOMSDAY BOOK by Connie Willis (Bantam)
> Yes, and it really was a tie.  Apparently judging by the winners comments
> on stage and other people talking to me later, a very popular tie.

Just that afternoon, someone asked me who I thought would win novel and I
replied that I thought that the Vinge and Willis books were the favorites.

Btw, I have been reliably informed that the reason for the delay in
starting the Hugo ceremonies was *not* due to attempts by Vinge and Willis
to break the tie via lime jello wrestling. If there had been such an
attempt, it would surely have been shown on the video screen.

> >>BEST FANZINE:		MIMOSA, edited by Dick and Nicki Lynch
>>(Dick & Nicki won their first Hugo last year, but somehow the winner's
>>card read "Lan's Lantern" while the overhead slide read "Mimosa."
> I am the person who handled this part, having made up the envelopes for
> the presentors to read.  The winners names were in 48 point type and
> double checked for correctness.  Before the ceremony only David Bratman
> and

Although had Lan's Lantern won this year, it would have been fun to
prearrange with Dick and Nicki for them to be at first announced as
winners, but then when they got up there to go "Wait a minute! The plaque
says 'Lan's Lantern'!"

tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Heinlein (13 msgs) & Spider Robinson (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 07:32:44 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp) writes:
>[In summary: "Future History" and _The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress_ co-exist;
>_Friday_ is incompatible with "FH"; ergo, _Friday_ doesn't co-exist with
>_TMIaHM_]

Flawless logic, but flawed premise: _TMIaHM_ (and _Stranger_ and _The
Rolling Stones_) are thoroughly independent of "FH" (until, of course, _The
Number of the Beast_ busts all universe barriers). Maureen discourses on
their major differences in _To Sail Beyond the Sunset_.  _TMIaHM_'s
universe seems much more consistent with ours through the 1960's.

LopezE@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 20:32:21 GMT
From: ALBUNCE@main.rmwc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

    Well, I have to say that I personally rather enjoyed _I Will Fear No
Evil_, and it remains one of his that I reread rather a lot.  _Number of
the Beast_ will always be my favorite Heinlein.  Anyone else catch the
reference to "Fuzzy" in the end?  I'm told it refers to Larry Niven's wife,
her nickname being "Fuzzy Pink," due to a Worldcon masquerade costume
consisting entirely of yards of, you guessed it, fuzzy pink carpet.  After
some difficulty and much searching, I finally found a copy of _Heinlein in
Dimension_ in an obscure bookstore in Maine and promptly discovered that
all the reasons why it seems to be a standing joke in the genre are
entirely correct.  Maybe it's a product of a different generational
outlook, but I've found the more recent Heinlein to be better than the
older stuff. (Not that I didn't enjoy the older stuff-Heinlein is
Heinlein.)  And I've read all of his stuff, as far as I know.  "And He
Built a Crooked House" is my favorite short story.  Just had to respond to
the flaming of the new stuff!

Anna L. Bunce

------------------------------

Date: Tue, 21 Sep 93 12:56:00 PDT
From: "Rodgers, Robert" <RRodgers@unex.ucla.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein

I have to agree with much of what has been said in this thread.  Although I
think most of what Heinlein wrote after "The Moon is a Harsh Mistress" is
subpar, agree with the person who said you HAVE to read "Stranger in a
Strange Land."  Although it's not an outstanding book, the philosophical
concepts are so basic to understanding the sixties that it ought to be
required reading for anyone interested in cultural history.  Of the more
recent works, I feel only "Friday" is even readable, and even it is not
good enough to take up one's valuable reading time.  If you want to read
Heinlein, I suggest the following as required: (in no particular order)

Waldo, Inc.,The Puppet Masters, Starship Troopers, The Moon is a Harsh
Mistress, Glory Road, Stranger in a Strange Land,

And, if you made it through junior high without reading any of the
juveniles...

Starman Jones, The Star Beast, Have Space Suit, Will Travel, Farmer in the
Sky

Rob Rodgers
rrodgers@unex.ucla.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 20:32:22 GMT
From: jcnewmar@mango.wustl.edu (John C Newmark )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein, what's good, what's bad, mho

I am happy to see somebody besides me made the mistake of reading Cat who
Walked Thru Walls first.  It was given to me as a gift which got me hooked
on Heinlein, and then being very intelligent I went to the Beginningv of
the Future history of Past Thru Tomorrow and worked my way forwards,
rereading Cat and enjoying it even more the second time through.  I enjoyed
Time Enough For Love, though I agree it was overwritten in parts.  But I
kept reading where others of you seemed to stop.  Number of the Beast isn't
great but I really enjoyed Harsh Mistress, Cat, and Sail Beyond the Sunset.
I then went back to read his earlier stuff and was disappointed.  I guess I
missed the socially liberal parts of his later novels.  In other words, I
missed the polygamy and sex that made his later novels so great.

However, I did enjoy Double Star, which I read after viewing the movie Dave
which bears some simliarities, and I enjoyed The Door into Summer and Glory
Days.  I definitely have more to read, but when i will get to them I do not
know.

John Newmark

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 21:59:00 GMT
From: ALK95@uno.cc.geneseo.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

   I've been lurking on the digest for a while, but thought that I may put
my $0.2 since a topic came up that I have recently read.  In fact, I just
finished _Stranger in a Strange Land_ two days ago.  It was the first
Heinlein I've ever read.  Maybe if I had read his other stuff I wouldn't
have liked it, but it was one of those books I just couldn't put down!
  I highly recommend it as a great vacation read, or, in my case, between
class read.

Andrea

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 18:18:42 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

LopezE@rpi.edu writes:
>The strong dependencies:
>
>Read _The Past Through Tomorrow_ before _Time Enough for Love_ before _The
>Number of the Beast_ before _The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_ before _To
>Sail Beyond the Sunset_. The first two are the heart of the Future History
>series (minus "Let There Be Light" from _The Worlds of RAH_ and
>"Searchlight" from _Expanded Universe_).

Read _Methusaleh's Children_ between _The Past Through Tomorrow_ and _Time
Enough for Love_.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 23:34:11 GMT
From: dougm@hal.com (Doug Moran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

seawasp@vm2 writes:
>   However... The only story I can say for SURE is in the same universe as
>"Friday" is "Gulf" (Friday's boss is "Kettle Belly Baldwin").
>
>   The Luna City evidence isn't evidence at all. By that time RAH had
>already established his "parallel universes" bit, so there could be ninety
>billion universes with a "Luna City". The Luna City in "Cat" is the one
>from "Moon" and "The Rolling Stones" and thus is (at least theoretically,
>though I prefer to think otherwise) in his "main" universe.
>
>   Remember that RAH's main universe was also the one in which a certain
>Lazarus Long was born. We KNOW how that one went, and it most certainly
>didn't include the kinds of things Friday ran into. By the time Earth had
>full-fledged star travel, the Earth was united, Coventry was instituted,
>and... well, you get the picture. Friday's universe was utterly different
>from RAH's 'main' universe.

Um.  Actually, there is evidence to support the idea that FRIDAY, "Gulf,"
THE ROLLING STONES, THE MOON IS A HARSH MISTRESS, and THE CAT WHO WALKS
THROUGH WALLS are all in the same universe.  The link between FRIDAY and
"Gulf" is easy to trace, of course: "Kettle-Belly" Baldwin and the Greens.
We also know that THE ROLLING STONES, THE MOON IS A HARSH MISTRESS, and THE
CAT et al. are in the same universe (and the same as STRANGER IN A STRANGE
LAND - Colin has heard of "the Man From Mars" and Jubal Harshaw *before* he
starts world-hopping).  The link between CAT and FRIDAY is thinner, but
there: Hazel mentions to Colin that her son and son-in-law (Roger and Edith
from ROLLING STONES) emigrated to Fiddler's Green.  Fiddler's Green is in
Friday's universe.  And there you are.

The only connection that I have noted between STARSHIP TROOPERS and CAT is
that Colin and Juan Rico both call their combat drops "drops."  Not a lot
of evidence.

I can mention in passing that there is evidence that we live in the same
world: Colin is asked at one point by Jake who was the first man on the
moon.  Colin tells him that it is Neil Armstrong.  So one can only wonder
why the first mission for Mars hasn't left yet, why we haven't had WWIII
(not that I want it!), why the Lyle drive hasn't been invented, why the
second expedition to Mars hasn't gone and come back, and why we haven't
started shipping criminals to Luna.

I could go on and trace connections between BETWEEN PLANETS, STARMAN JONES,
"Logic of Empire," and so one, but I'll refrain.

I suppose that I have just revealed before all what a hopeless font of
Heinlein-related information I am.  C'est l'vie.  

Doug Moran
dougm@hal.com
{...}!hal.com!dougm

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 01:27:56 GMT
From: sfd@soda.berkeley.edu (Scott Drellishak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Doug Moran <dougm@hal.com> wrote:
>I could go on and trace connections between BETWEEN PLANETS, STARMAN
>JONES, "Logic of Empire," and so one, but I'll refrain.

No, don't.  I've always been interesting in seeing a definitive Heinlein
cross-reference guide.  I figured out to my own satisfaction which of his
juveniles could be in the same universe, back when I was just a lad.

Scott Drellishak
sfd@neuromancer.metaphor.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 04:22:25 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Jim_Mann@transarc.com wrote:
>I disagree with you there. However, several of the books that are listed
>as "can be discarded" are good books. Double Star is one of Heinlein's
>best, and The Door into Summer and Tunnel in the Sky are both pretty good.
>(I can easily disgard Podkayne, though, and I, too, think that I Will Fear
>No Evil is awful.)

When I said 'discard', I meant in the 'unified future history' sense.  It
was pointed out to me by e-mail that I WILL FEAR NO EVIL is mentioned (or
at least the case is) in an oblique way in STRANGER, but those 'discard'
books are OK in their own right - just not in the 'history'.  You can add
JOB,ITIZEN OF THE GALAXY, HAVE SPACESUIT, THE PUPPET MASTERS and TIME FOR
THE STARS to the 'not in the history' list.  

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 04:44:37 GMT
From: UCSSCS@maple.ucs.uwplatt.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

To those of the respondents to the latest RA Heinlein series of postings, I
must say that I disagree with when he "began to fail" In my opinion
Heinlein began his assent in thought with Stranger.  He began to deal with
morality as he saw it.  Human nature is explored in depth.  How many of you
have actually thought why things such as sex is good/bad?  Or why you
do/don't believe in God?  Heinlein was able to convey to his audience
areason to think out their actions.  In To Sail Beyond the Sunset, he has
Gramp tell Maureen not to do anything just because she is told it is moral,
but because she believes it is moral.  These are the books that got me to
think about my life as a whole.  The stories were more to me than just
entertainment, they made me think.  Have Spacesuit, didn't do this.  Most
of the books before Stranger don't do this.  He stopped be sophomoric and
started examining life!  Look at this aspect in reading his books.  Don't
be so empty headed.  Try thinking once after reading a book.  Don't worry
as much about timelines and which universe is what.  Just be entertained
and let him make you think.

Scott Seely
ucsscs@maple.ucs.uwplatt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 04:32:23 GMT
From: UCSSCS@maple.ucs.uwplatt.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

As far as Heinlein goes, I would say one could read Moon is a harsh
mistress, Stranger in a Strange Land, Magic Inc (For the waldoes concept,
title may be off by a bit) then Time enough for love.  A great book to read
after Time Enough For Love would be To Sail Beyond the Sunset.  It tells
the story of Lazurus' mother (who you would have got done meeting in Time
Enough) from the perspective of Lazurus' mom.  OF course, Cat Who Walks
through Walls would be nice in there too, as the cat helps Maureen deliver
her messages and it is helpful to understand the Cat's mystique.  Anything
pre- Stranger can be read in assorted order, After Stranger is probably
best red in order of Publication.

Anyone read his book published in 1992 (After his death) called Trump
Royale?

Scott Seely
ucsscs@maple.ucs.uwplatt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 23:22:50 GMT
From: ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

UCSSCS@MAPLE.UCS.UWPLATT.EDU writes:
>To those of the respondents to the latest RA Heinlein series of postings,
>I must say that I disagree with when he "began to fail" In my opinion
>Heinlein began his assent in thought with Stranger.  He began to deal with
>morality as he saw it.  Human nature is explored in depth.  How many of
>you have actually thought why things such as sex is good/bad?  Or why you
>do/don't believe in God?  Heinlein was able to convey to his audience
>aareason to think out their actions.  IN To Sail Beyond the Sunset, he has
>Gramp tell Maureen notto do anything just because she is told it is moral,
>but because she believes it is moral.  These are the books that got me to
>think about my life as a whole.  The stories were more to me than just
>entertainment, they made me think.  Have Spacesuit, didn't do this.  Most
>of the books before Stranger don't do this.  He stopped be sophomoric and
>started examining life!  Look at this aspect in reading his books.  Don't
>be so empty headed.  Try thinking once after reading a book.  Don't worry
>as much about timelines and which universe is what.  Just be entertained
>and let him make you think.

In my opinion it's his later books, starting in Stranger (we agree on the
dividing line) that became sophomoric.  He abandoned the full, honest
analysis of issues and began writing polemics.

It's funny you should pick _Have Spacesuit, Will Travel_ as your example of
a book that doesn't examine important human philosophical themes, because
that's the book where a highschool student has to defend the history of the
human race to a high court of aliens.  You could hardly have found a worse
example for your position (well, maybe _Starthip Troopers_ is even
clearer).

David Dyer-Bennet
Network Systems Corporation
Brooklyn Park, MN
(612) 424-4888 x3333
ddb@network.com
ddb@tdkt.kksys.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 21:11:05 GMT
From: peregrine@argyll.enigma1.com (Mark Eric Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed) writes:
> several years ago, someone contributed that Colin (from _TCWWTW_) may
> have been a starship trooper, but it's been far too long since I've read
> any of the books in question as to have a good guess whether _Starship
> Troopers_ is consistent with _TMIaHM_ et al.

Alas and alack (or is that a lack of a lass...), it's not. In _Starship
Troopers_, Luna is a military base/training facility; in _TMIaHM_ et al.,
Luna started out as a penal colony. Near as I can recall, however, the rest
of the universe is consistent between them. :)

peregrine@argyll.enigma1.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 09:09:31 GMT
From: cxc4107@hertz.njit.edu (Christopher Lee Cavender)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Callahan's book

Kyle Haight <khaight@netcom.com> wrote:
>If, by "latest," you are refering to _The Callahan Touch_, the answer is
>"a few days ago."  I got my copy two days ago; finished it yesterday.
>It's typical Callahan stuff... if you like that style and theme, you'll
>like this, if not, not.

Is it better than Callahan's Lady? (hope hope) I read the first two stories
in Analog, they seemed to be back to the style of the First book.

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 22:16:09 GMT
From: khaight@netcom.com (Kyle Haight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Callahan's book

cxc4107@hertz.njit.edu (Christopher Lee Cavender) writes:
>Is it better than Callahan's Lady? (hope hope) I read the first two
>stories in Analog, they seemed to be back to the style of the First book.

Hmm... well, it's like _Callahan's Lady_ (and all the Callahan stuff
published since that book) in that it reads like a number of short stories
spliced together into a "novel," as opposed to the earlier books which were
explicitly short story collections.

It deals more with themes that Robinson seems to be obsessing with in his
later works (e.g. development of telepathy through empathy) than the early
Callahan books, but I still liked it.  (Of course, I liked _Callahan's
Lady_ as well, so my taste may not be a good basis for you to spend money
on.

Kyle Haight
khaight@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 22:21:31 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The next Callahan's book

I read the new Callahan's book (Callahan's Touch, ACe, October HC) in
galley. As someone who loved the original series and was either lukewarm or
unsatisified by the Lady Sally stuff, I'm fairly enthusiastic about this
book. It's definitely a lot closer to the original and quite enjoyable.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------
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Date: 23 Sep 93 00:35:19 GMT
From: nichols@inrird.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: new Childe Cycle book!

mkr@fid.morgan.com (Mike Rosenberg) wrote:
> I read in the September Locus that Gordon Dickson has turned in "The
> Other" to Tor books. This is a sequel to "Young Bleys".
> 
> Finally!
> 
> Perhaps someone at Tor might give us a hint about when we might expect to
> see it???????

Just what the world needs. A sequel to possibly the worst book I've ever
had the misfortune to read (Young Bleys).

What happened to Dickson on that one? Does anyone know what he and his
editor were thinking about? Was it a Heinlein-illness kind of thing?

I don't normally trash the hard work of authors, but YB is too bad to go
un-noticed.

Jeff Nichols
nichols@inrird.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 00:20:40 GMT
From: vaarwerk@acsu.buffalo.edu (Todd G Vaarwerk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: David Eddings books

elajoie@APEE.OGI.EDU (Elaine LaJoie) writes:
>Someone wanted who had read the Belgariad series, but hated the Malloreon
>wanted to know if the Elenium (or his new series) was any good.  I read
>the Belgariad in highschool, and loved it.  I was a little disappointed
>with the Malloreon because it had the same plot, but I liked the new
>characters enough to overlook that irritation.  But the Elenium - THAT WAS
>AWFUL!!  Don't read it!  Especially if you didn't like the Malloreon.  I
>thought it was boring.  I think the best part about his writing is his
>characterizationsh, but I wasn't sure which knight was which in this
>series, and I didn't care enough to flip back thru the pages to figure it
>out.  So, to sum it up - the Elenium had the same plot, same type of
>characters which were poorly developed, and had a dark and dreary
>atmosphere, too.  The only redeeming thing I can say about it is the
>ending of the series has a neat twist.  But to get there...!

Not very often do I tend to disagree with a poster on the net, and even in
*this* case not entirely...

The _Elinium_ series, although based on the same type of plot elements,
seems to have a different "Flavor" to me.  Our hero is not a Gawky, 13-15
year old king with a DESTINY (Capitalized for effect), but a older, wiser
veteran who feels that he must take on the challenge to save his land.

If you are willing to accept these type of differences, try The _Elinum_.

Todd G Vaarwerk
vaarwerk@acsu.buffalo.edu
ztstodd@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu
ba086@cleveland.freenet.edu
ae290@freenet.buffalo.edu
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Date: 17 Sep 93 01:50:40 GMT
From: ecl@mtgpfs1.mt.att.com (Evelyn C Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ALADDIN edited by Mike Resnick and Martin H. Greenberg

	  ALADDIN edited by Mike Resnick and Martin H. Greenberg
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

  This anthology contains forty-three original stories on the theme of
Aladdin or the genie in the lamp.  Those of you who are familiar with my
reviews of other anthologies will be pleased to hear that I do not intend
to review each story individually.  There are limits, even for me.

  Many of the author's names in here will be familiar from previous Resnick
anthologies - not surprising, as I believe his original anthologies are
generally by invitation only.  I found this one on the whole less
satisfying than his previous ones, due in large part to the subject matter.
To me, at least, Aladdin and the whole magic lamp/three wishes bit is not
as interesting as a good alternate history.  It was entertaining, yes, and
there were a half dozen or so notable stories, but nothing you could really
sink your teeth into.

  Among the notable stories was Pat Cadigan's "New Life for Old" - we all
know that youth is wasted on the young, but Cadigan takes the next logical
step (or "asks the next question," as Ted Sturgeon would say).  Maybe not
quite Hugo material (and too late for that anyway, since it was a 1992
story), but close.  Michelle Sagara's "Gifted" is an example of why Sagara
was nominated for the John W. Campbell Award; it's about the last genie and
the human he loved and who loved him.  Kate Daniels' "GENIE, Inc." tells
the story form the point of view of a genie and being a genie is not as
easy a job as it looks: there's entropy and conservation of energy and ....
"The Three Thieves" by Lois Tilton takes an old idea and develops it
perfectly into a delightful little tale.  "The Lamp of Many Thieves" by Mel
White is perhaps a bit too much of a polemic, but it does examine what
might happen if a genie took ALL someone's wishes seriously.  And Maureen
McHugh's "Human Nature" explains once and for all not only why we believe
legends, but why we believe anything, and where that can lead.  It is not
so much a story about Aladdin and the magic lamp as a story that uses that
story to illustrate a point.  (I realize this sounds convoluted.  After you
read the story, it will make more sense.)

  The other stories vary from entertaining to only so-so.  As I said
before, this is not as intellectually engrossing as some of Resnick's other
anthologies, but it is enjoyable and recommended on that basis.

Anthology:  Aladdin
Editor:     Mike Resnick
Editor:     Martin H. Greenberg
City:       New York
Date:       December 1992
Publisher:  DAW
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99
Order Info: ISBN 0-88677-545-0
Pages:      351pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 13 Sep 93 04:33:57 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews, PS: Shiras/Smith/Plauger/Neville: Unusual Children

  Belated Reviews P.S.: Shiras/Smith/Plauger/Neville: Unusual Children

These are four authors with a number of things in common.  Each produced a
single work which I'd particularly recommend.  In each case, that work is
about children who are different, and need to fit into ordinary human
society.  And each of the works in question is notable for its relative
lack of melodrama.  Instead of the cliche bloodthirsty mobs, fanatical
terrorists or faceless kidnappers, we get children growing, talking,
thinking.  (The four works combined yield a total of one abortive mob and
two possible murders.)

Wilmar Shiras was a one-book author, but the book was "Children of the
Atom" (***+), one of the better workings-out of the theme of superior
mutant children.  The children are the scattered orphans of parents who
died of radiation poisoning after an major accident.  All are superhumanly
intelligent, which isn't necessarily a survival characteristic in very
young children, and most of them have learned to hide their intelligence.
The first part of the book originally appeared in 1948, as the novella "In
Hiding", in which one of the children decides to trust a doctor with his
secret.  The subsequent portions of the novel, written over the next two
years, have the children seeking each other out, and trying to decide what
to *do* with their gifts.

The writing is thoughtful, entertaining, and low-key - except near the end,
when a televangelist attempts to drum up a panic.  (Shiras wimps out a bit
at this point, essentially deciding that the way to deal with ordinary
folks is to really *be* ordinary.  Books can age as much because opinions
about, say, how to bring up children change as because technology passes
them by.)  By and large, though, the book is remarkable for its lack of
histrionics.  The children spend their time talking or writing to each
other, not cowering from mobs with pitchforks and torches.

   Elsie turned on him swiftly and snapped: "I don't know how to
   talk about people like that if I can't say either 'stupid' or
   'crazy'."

   "Well, don't bite me; I'm a Thomist," replied Wells mildly.

   "What's that?"

   "I'll lend you the Summa tomorrow and you can read it through
   before lunch."


I suppose George O. Smith a *is two* book author.  Aside from minor stuff I
wouldn't wish on many readers, there's the series of "Venus Equilateral"
stories (***) and there's "The Fourth R" (***+).  The former is WWII-
vintage fiction centering on an interplanetary radio network.  I liked it
well enough, but I wouldn't recommend it to a new reader because the
stories' obsolete technological superstructure keeps getting in the way:
Reading a story about people improvising a vacuum tube isn't as thrilling
as it used to be.  "The Fourth R" is more recent (1959), and in any case
less subject to obsolescence.

Jimmy Holden is *effectively* super-intelligent, because he's inherited a
gadget from his murdered parents which grants perfect memory.  His problem,
aside from escaping the killer, is that society only grants children
limited status.  Announcing to the world that you've decided to set up on
your own isn't an option for a five-year-old, however bright.  "The Fourth
R" has a narrow focus - primarily upon Holden's growth towards autonomy;
Smith only looks superficially at the longer-term social implications of
the gadget but, like Shiras, he does a thoughtful and low-key job.  (If the
book doesn't work as well as Shiras's, it's partly because Holden's
specific problem is a largely artificial one, which is fairly certain to
solve itself with time.)  The effect of this book, like that of "Children
of the Atom", is somewhat weakened by changing times, but it's still a
solid and interesting read.

  "...I am not going to establish a dangerous precedent that will
   end with doctors qualified to practice surgery before they are
   big enough to swing a stethescope or attorneys to plead a case
   before they are out of short pants.  I am going to recess this
   case indefinitely with a partial ruling."


P.J. Plauger's sf output has been largely unexceptional (you might say that
English isn't his native language :), except for the short story "Child of
All Ages" (****).  (I've been concentrating on novels, rather than short
stories, but for something like this I'll make an exception.)  It's also
the best handling I've seen, in sf, of the theme of the exceptional child
in a society in which children are second-class citizens.  This is more of
a problem for Melissa than for most exceptional children, because she's
been a child for twenty-four centuries, always having to move on after a
few years (when people start noticing) and find a new town or country into
which to fit.  Most societies can find a place for a strange orphan, but
it's rarely a comfortable one.  And societies that do have more comfortable
places sometimes like to see documentation.  And then it's all to do over
again, before she's recognized for what she is.  (The source of her
longevity will not work on adults, but her experience suggests that she's
not likely to survive the process of convincing people of this, once they
realize that she's not aging.)  The story appeared in the 3/75 Analog.  I
assume it's been anthologized since, but don't know where.

   "It was King George, and you know it.  Look, before I came
   here I lived in Berkeley for a while."  She caught May's look.
   "I know what my records say.  After all, I wrote them..."

   "...Kids don't get invited to the events that make history.
   Until very recently all they ever did was work.  Worked until
   they grew old or worked until they starved or worked until
   they were killed by a passing war.  That's as close as most
   kids get to history, outside the classroom."

Since I'm looking at authors who only have a single work I'd really
recommend here, I thought I'd include Kris Neville's "Bettyann", though it
stretches the theme somewhat.  Actually, there are two works by that title.
The original 1951 story (****) tells of a pair of alien shape- changers, in
human form, who are killed in a traffic accident, leaving behind a
human-shaped infant who is too young to know she is an alien or a
shapechanger, and who is adopted and brought up human.  In some ways,
mostly psychological, she remains different, but those differences grow
smaller with time.  Then, one day, relatives come to take her home.
Another highly recommended short story.  The 1970 fixup novel (***) is
weaker - it is diluted by the uninteresting parallel story of her kinfolk
in space, and simply by extra detail but, it still retains the powerful
core story.  (There is a semi-sequel short story titled "Bettyann's
Children" (***), by Lil and Kris Neville, in Roger Elwood's 1973 anthology
"Demon Kind".)

   "Alone, one hot summer afternoon, she went to a flock of
   English sparrows on the lawn before the house and picked one
   up gently in her hand and held it to her face and answered its
   puzzled chirping by imitating the conversation of the flock.
   Dave came out, letting the screen door slam, and the birds
   flew in terror.  "How the devil did you manage to slip up that
   close to them, Bettyann?"

   She answered, "I guess I just did."  It occurred to her then
   to ask the question of herself: but there was no answer other
   than the one she had given.  "I must have just been thinking
   right," she said...

One of the cliches of the genre is that the best way to portray super-
intelligent people is to portray them as children, while they're still
comprehensible.  An often-overlooked difficulty is that children don't make
the rules, no matter how bright they are.  Before they can take the world
by storm, they have to go through years in which they must fit into society
on its own terms, without being too badly mauled in the process.  The books
in which such children help themselves along with atomic ray guns or black
belts in karate or supertelehypnosis can be good fun, but it's nice to have
more restrained works, such as these, to balance them.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 14 Sep 93 00:50:23 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In Search of Mermaid Books

A short story by Delia Sherman: "Miss Carstairs and the Merman" in the
(1989) Third Year's Best Fantasy and Horror collection from Datlow and
Windling.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 13:45:30 GMT
From: bobdev@fc.hp.com (Bob Devereaux)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In Search of Mermaid Books

_The Mermaid's Song_ by Alida von Gores

Robert Devereaux

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 12:44:17 GMT
From: bo.leuf@daggskim.ct.se (Bo Leuf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In Search of Mermaid Books

How about Poul Andersson's "The Merman's Children" ?
I rate it worth looking for.

Bo Leuf
bo.leuf@daggskim.ct.se

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 14:55:22 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  In Search of Mermaid Books

I recall seeing somewhere (can't remember the name of the anthology, damn
it) a story by L Sprague de Camp called "Nothing in the Rules".  A mermaid
is entered in a women's swimming competition; of course there are plenty of
objections, but her coach points out that the rules only specify that all
entrants must be female; nothing is said about species!  At which point one
of the opposing coaches visits the nearest zoo and borrows a female seal...
:-)

Ross Smith
Wanganui, New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 20:49:39 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  In Search of Mermaid Books

Some of Pat Murphey's short stories involve mermaids and selkies.
Unfortunately the titles of the particular stories are eluding me, and all
my books are packed up because I just moved, but you could try taking a
look at her short story collection, _Points of Departure_.

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 17:33:21 GMT
From: SEMETZGER@alex.stkate.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In Search of Mermaid Books

This is to the mermaid person out there: some of Piers Anthony the "Xanth"
novels deal with mermaids.  They are for slightly younger readers, but they
are entertaining nonetheless.  Maybe you want to tell your friend about
that.

Elizabeth

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 14:31:16 GMT
From: JJONES@library.csf.edu ("JJONES")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In Search of Mermaid Books

    The last book that I read that had anything remotely to do with
mermaids was "MER-CYCLE" written by Piers Anthony. While the mermaid in the
story is bio-engineered and not magical it is still a good story. There is
also a weird Japanimation video I've seen called Mermaids Flesh which deals
with people who who eat mermaids to try to gain immortality. In the story
few are granted immortality those who aren't mutate into monsters.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Feist (2 msgs) & Jordan & Niven ( 2 msgs) &
                    Reichert & Volsky & The Turing Option

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 00:49:27 GMT
From: salvav@jec322.its.rpi.edu (Vito Salvaggio)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Raymond E. Feist

Does anyone know if Feist has anymore books planned in the Midkemia/Kelewan
world?  If so when will they be out?

Any info is appreciated.

Thanks.

Vito Salvaggio
salvav@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 14:51:17 GMT
From: MAdams@utxvm.cc.utexas.edu (Mark Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Raymond E. Feist

I believe there is a sequel to _Prince of The Blood_ out in hard cover
titled _The King's Buccaneer_.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 13:35:16 GMT
From: cbarrera@austin.ibm.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Jordan released Oct.4

I don't know if anyone else already made the big news, but anyhow I checked
with B. Dalton Booksellers 3 days ago, and they had a big display promoting
the paperback version of Shadow Rising with slips of paper for reserving
copies of the next book to be released in October.  I went up to the desk
and asked for the exact release date, and she looked it up on microfiche,
and voila! Oct.4 !!!

*Sigh* and I already read the spoilers :I

Chris Barrera

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 08:45:44 GMT
From: jasonr@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Jason F Ralph)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Niven's Inferno?

I've heard a bit about a Larry Niven (?) book that has several characters
going down into the inferno (a la Dante). Could anyone tell me which book
it is in, he doesn't seem to have one called 'Inferno'.

It might not be Niven, it might be Pournelle instead.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 12:57:14 GMT
From: fraserdk@dcs.glasgow.ac.uk (David K Fraser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's Inferno?

jasonr@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Jason F Ralph) writes:
>I've heard a bit about a Larry Niven (?) book that has several characters
>going down into the inferno (a la Dante). Could anyone tell me which book
>it is in, he doesn't seem to have one called 'Inferno'.
>
>It might not be Niven, it might be Pournelle instead.

Well, it's both. The book IS called, if memory serves me correctly,
"Inferno", and is by Niven and Pournelle. It's been out of print for a long
time, although I saw an American edition the other day in Forbidden Planet.
Your best bet is probably a second-hand book shop.

David K Fraser
Glasgow University       
fraserdk@dcs.gla.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 05:26:54 GMT
From: flagg@eskimo.com (Tom Jacobs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Reichert fans?

Are there any other Reichert fans out there on the net besides me?  Or am I
like the only one?  Any hope for another Bifrost Guardians book, or maybe
another Renshai book? (This last seems unlikely, but I can still hope.) :)

Tom Jacobs
flagg@eskimo.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 07:06:51 GMT
From: jed@pollux.usc.edu (Jonathan DeMarrais)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paula Volsky

samborn@mtkgc.com writes:
>> jed@pollux.usc.edu (Jonathan DeMarrais) writes:
>>BTW Paula Volsky is one of my favorite "obscure authors".  The Luck of
>>Rilean (sp?) Kru is a very fun book.
>
>I am currently reading Illusion (about 80% done).  I am enjoying it a lot,
>but it is rather devoid of action.  That does not preclude interest,
>however.  Any other books?  Are they different in style?

None of the books I have read so far have a tremendous amount of action.
In "The Luck of Rilean Kru", the characters are what make the book most
interesting.  The book has a certain whimsy that I find quite enjoyable.
The book consists of misadventures of Rilean (his luck is atrocious!).  I
think it is my favorite of her books, though not everybody would like it.
If you like Vance you will probably like it.  (Though my friend who doesn't
like Vance really liked this book as well).  "The Curse of the Witch Queen"
is also a collection of adventures of the main character.  You can tell it
is a first book, but it was good enough that I bought a used copy to reread
it.  There is also a trilogy by her, which the first book was about a girl
who was to marry an "evil" wizard who everyone was terrified of. I lent the
second book to a friend before reading it myself about 6 years ago...  (Do
the words "spam for brains" come to mind?)

Jay
jed@pollux.usc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 01:50:44 GMT
From: chess@watson.ibm.com (David M. Chess)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Harry Harrison and Marvin Minsky's "The Turing Option"

Note : Some mild spoilers in the following, although the book isn't
   particularly a suspense novel, and IMHO knowing the outcome will not
   materially reduce the reader's enjoyment of the book.  

Executive summary : Marvin Minsky's "Society of Mind" is must reading for
   anyone with an interest in AI.  Harry Harrison, while not my favorite sf
   author, has done some good stuff, and is certainly respected in the
   field.  From the combination I expected "The Turing Option" to be a
   really well-written novel with interesting plotting, good science, and
   neat new ideas.  I was disappointed.

Setting : 2023 to 2026, North America.  Thirty years in the future, but it
   feels a lot like 1993.  There have been some significant advances in
   science, people carry gigabytes in their pockets and there's a little
   nanotech around, but basically people, nations, etc, are still the same.
   Vinge's singularity is nowhere in sight.

Premise : As it is about to be demo'd for the first time, a new advanced AI
   system is stolen, and its inventor shot and left for dead.  The
   investigation of the crime makes no progress.  The inventor has had a
   bullet through the brain, severing critical connections between the
   various parts of his thinking gear.  Using state-of-the-art nanotech and
   brain science, and some technology developed by the patient himself,
   many of the connections are restored.  He ends up with his memories
   intact up to about the age of 14, and sets out to re-invent the AI that
   was stolen, and catch the bad guys.  He is hampered by the need for
   intense security to keep the bad guys from coming back and finishing him
   off.

Story : The story itself is reasonably well-done.  The pacing is fast
   enough, the plotline simple enough, and the underlying concepts
   interesting enough to get me from the start to the end.

Characterization : Weak to non-existent.  The premise has the potential for
   at least two major character-developments: Brian (the inventor) needs to
   go from almost-dead to 14-year-old-in-24-year-old-body to grownup, and
   the machine intelligences that he creates need to go from non-working
   prototype to human-level (or beyond) minds.  But the authors don't show
   us either of these things.  Brian goes from almost-dead, through a
   couple of dream-memories of his childhood, and then ZONK he's a
   supposedly-14-year-old who is in fact completely rational, has no
   apparent internal conflicts or confusions, is able to function
   completely as an adult, and doesn't change noticeably throughout the
   rest of the book.  The AIs go from not working, through one amusing
   almost-working demo, and then ZONK they're there, as intelligent
   flawless super-human-type machine intelligences that can learn a new
   language or a new skill in minutes, are politer than Brian, and call up
   phone-sex lines to practice their language skills and study human sexual
   culture.  Oh, well.

   The minor characters are also flat.  The Bad General is a cardboard
   cutout Bad General, the main bad guy who arranged for the original theft
   and almost-killing of Brian is barely seen at all, and has no plausible
   motivation when he is, and so on.  Good sf novels can of course get away
   with little or no characterization if the ideas or storytelling are neat
   enough.  Read on...

Storytelling : "The Society of Mind" is a marvelously-told book, made up of
   one-page nuggets of clearly-expressed stuff that link together and point
   to each other in compelling ways.  Harry Harrison's books generally have
   a certain touch of wry humor that gives them a distinctive flavor.  This
   book is neither of those things; I kept looking for an "as told to Biff
   Jones" somewhere on the copyright page.  It's done in the uninspired
   high-school-English-class prose of your average written-for-paperback
   hack novel.  Many important actions are completely undermotivated: Brian
   at one point decides that he doesn't *want* to get back all his
   disconnected memories and become his previous 24-year-old self, because
   of some notes he finds that his previous self wrote about "Zenome
   Therapy".  This seems like it could be a major plot element: Brian's
   attempt to re-invent his AI without at the same time awakening too much
   of the former self that's still in his brain somewhere, and falling into
   whatever "Zenome therapy" is again.  But that doesn't happen; "Zenome
   therapy" itself is mentioned exactly once more in the book, on the same
   page, and no conflict between the current and former Brians is ever
   brought in again; the issue of his missing ten years of memories
   vanishes about 150 pages in and never reappears in any significant way.
   (With the exception of the bizarre last page of the book, in which Brian
   suddenly declares that the Bad Guys really won, and killed his humanity,
   and he's really just a Machine Intelligence himself, cry, whine, moan.
   This is also completely unmotivated.)

   In another key scene, Brian, following up a clue that his AI found
   hidden within the programming of an AI recovered from the bad guys,
   walks into what from the reader's point of view has at least a 50%
   chance of being a deathtrap.  But, as he apparently knew all along
   (perhaps the authors told him), the message was planted by a good guy
   who was just working for the bad guys for awhile, and really has Brian's
   best interests at heart.

Editing : There are a few nitty oddnesses in the book that suggest hasty or
   scanty editing.  The (non)word "orientated" occurs at least a couple of
   times, as does reference to "a circuitry" in a context that clearly
   means "a subroutine".  There is also evidence of some uncareful
   shortening; we are shown a demo of an AI that doesn't work because of
   too much inhibition, but the following dialogue clearly suggests that
   there was also a demo of one that had not enough inhibition, but we
   missed seeing that somehow.  (It's possible that some of the
   undermotivated actions I moan about above are also due to overhasty
   editing-out of motivating or explanatory scenes.)

Science : The science in the book should have been a compelling current
   theory coupled to an experienced sf writer's ability to extrapolate.  It
   wasn't.  The basic idea of mind as a quasi-hierarchy of agents that each
   do a simple job and are overseen by other agents, and so on, played a
   key role in the plot, as Brian's agents are re-connected in order to
   restore his mind.  But the concept struck me as *just* a relatively
   isolated plot element.  Except for one incident in his youth, the idea
   is never used to show Brian, or the AIs he creates, in any interesting
   lights.  The idea itself is not developed in any speculative ways;
   you'll get more fiction-like speculation in The Society of Mind than in
   this novel.

   There are also a painful number of science problems outside the main
   scientific thrust of the book.  At one point Brian discovers that he can
   access the memory banks of the computers that were implanted in his
   brain as part of his operation.  The surgeon tests this by uploading the
   contents of a scientific article into the CPUs in his head, and he can
   then "read" the article word-for-word.  No mechanism is suggested by
   which this might work; it's the usual bad-sf assumption that all
   information-processors speak the same language.  I cannot myself imagine
   *any* mechanism by which the neurons in Brian's brain could have learned
   ASCII, and I would have appreciated at least some hand-waving towards
   the question.  At another point, an Expert Systems guru that has been
   hired to assist Brian decides that she can help solve the original crime
   by writing an Expert System to consider all the information, and suggest
   answers.  She does, and it provides great help in solving the case.
   Gee, funny no one thought of doing that before!  Seems clear that if ES
   technology were at that level, it would be a routine part of criminal
   investigation (the book does not suggest that she has made some great
   breakthrough in ES in order to do it).

   The last part of the book suffers from the Transporter Problem.  Gene
   Roddenberry (I think it was) once commented that the writers on Star
   Trek had problems coming up with situations that the Transporter
   couldn't solve.  The AIs that are developed towards the end of this book
   have a similar effect: in any physical or intellectual activity, they
   are better and faster than humans.  They can teach themselves languages
   and skills almost instantly, do many things at once, have
   micromanipulators that let them juggle individual molecules, can listen
   in on radio and telephone traffic apparently by magic (another bad-sf
   premise: all machines speak the same language), and so on.  The main Bad
   Guy is found at the end of the book because someone happens to see him
   walking down the street.  Why didn't the magic AIs just scan through all
   the world's photographic databases looking for his face, or whatever?
   Every time the humans have some problem towards the end of the book, the
   obvious right thing to do would just be to ask an AI.  But they only do
   that when it fits the plot.

   This leads to my main tech-related frustration with the book.  Mankind
   has now developed intelligent systems that are faster, smarter, tougher,
   and more reliable than he is.  What will this lead to?  In the real
   world, I think it would obviously lead to an unimaginable shakeup of
   every facet of world culture.  There would be riots, religious
   denunciations, acts of sabotage and rebellion, the potential for massive
   (human) unemployment, the end of nations, breakdown of many cultural
   institutions, etc, etc.  Humanity would face a huge challenge in trying
   to come to an accommodation with the machine intelligences, without
   either being wiped out, pushed aside as an irrelevant inferior species,
   or ending up in a disastrous series of wars to eliminate the new
   competitors.  I'd love to see a well-written novel addressing these
   things.  But in "The Turing Option", the only people who can think of
   any uses for the AIs are Brian, the AIs themselves (sorry, "MIs"; they
   prefer to be called "Machine Intelligences"), and the bad guys who stole
   the original AI.  And what are the uses they come up with?  The bad guys
   produce a product called Bug-Off, which is a robot with a dumbed-down AI
   that picks bugs off of plants.  Brian goes beyond this, pointing out
   that MIs will also be really good at planting and harvesting crops, and
   hey maybe even transporting them to market.  And he thinks they'll make
   really good household servants!  What intellectual daring.

   The bizarre final scene of the book suffers from the Transporter Problem
   acutely.  Without giving it away entirely, it's your typical "brave good
   guys walk in to arrest the bad guy, but it turns out he unfairly has a
   GUN, and a tense confrontation ensues" scene.  The problem is that one
   of the MIs is there.  To be consistent with the MI abilities in the rest
   of the book, he should have simple picked up a stone with the
   manipulators in his left pseudo-foot and flung it at supersonic speed at
   the bad guy, knocking the gun from his hand and engraving "I am a Bad
   Person" on his forehead on the rebound.  Instead, the MI *grapples* with
   the bad guy to save Brian's life, and the gun goes off and you get to
   guess who got shot etc.  Shortly after that Brian begins whining about
   how the bad guys really won after all, for no apparent reason (see
   above).

Recommendation : I see I've waxed pretty negative here.  I don't think it's
   a great book, nor that it'll be remembered long (ironically, the back
   cover says that it "ranks with Michael Crichton's Jurassic Park"; I tend
   to agree: I think they're both ephemeral).  I wouldn't recommend it to
   the general reader, or the very picky sf reader.  On the other hand, if
   you enjoy 400-page quick reads, and are interested in having a
   reasonably complete collection of current AI-related sf, it's probably
   worth the six bucks.

Author:     Harrison, Harry
Author:     Minsky, Marvin
Title:      The Turing Option
Publisher:  Warner Books; Questar Science Fiction
City:       New York
Date:       October 1993 (copyright 1992)
Order Info: ISBN 0-446-36496-7
Pages:      409 pp.
Comments:   paperback, US$5.99

David M. Chess
High Integrity Computing Lab
IBM Watson Research         
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Date: 26 Sep 93 00:41:51 GMT
From: moudgill@cs.cornell.edu ( Mayan Moudgill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anderson's best work...

For the longest time, Poul Anderson was my favourite author. He still is
among the top few but ever since Boat of a Million Years (or whatever that
title was...I'm trying to forget!), he's no longer first.

His best work, in my opinion, is "Pan" - beautiful style and prose.  I use
it as my weapon against Eng. Lit. types who state that sci-fi is crud.

Favorites: the list is way too long. much of Flandry, most of the Van Rijn
stuff, Tau Zero, Fire Time/Star Fox, 3 hearts 3 lions, Winter of the World,
the Maori stuff. (Is that all of his stuff...nah! I forgot Operation Chaos)

Oh, well. I found it odd that no one mentioned Pan when talking about Poul
Andersons works.

:)

Mayan

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 22:06:00 GMT
From: poc@usb.ve (Patrick O'Callaghan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Alfred Bester

[Excellent review deleted]

> "The Stars My Destination" is a double story of a man and a society, both
> capable of greatness.  Despite the title, humanity is bottled up in one
> solar system at a time when it needs to grow, and like Foyle, is stunted.
> Also like Foyle, it has the potential to break free of its limitations or
> to destroy itself in the attempt.

I think this is reflected rather better in the UK title ("Tiger!  Tiger!")
than the US one. For those who don't get it:

   Tiger tiger, burning bright
   In the forests of the night
   What immortal hand or eye
   Could frame thy fearful symmetry?

       (William Blake)

(Hope I remembered it correctly. I knew those high-school English classes
would serve me in good stead some day :-)

Patrick O'Callaghan			
Departamento de Computacion
Universidad Simon Bolivar 	
Sartenejas, Baruta, Edo. Miranda
Caracas, Venezuela		
poc@usb.ve

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 13:58:00 GMT
From: 0003621563@mcimail.com (Variety Boston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alfred Bester

markrose@spss.com (Mark Rosenfelder) wrote:
>Am I the only reader who prefers _The Demolished Man_ to _The Stars My
>Destination_?  I'm not sure why this is, myself.  Perhaps it's because DM
>strikes me as more original; perhaps because I like the characters and the
>setting better.  _The Demolished Man_ is one of the few sf novels whose
>world strikes me as completely plausible.  It's as interesting and
>complicated and quirky as the real world.  The world of TSMD is a bit too
>melodramatic to have this same flavor.

No, but apparently we're in the minority.  I thought THE DEMOLISHED MAN to
be quite good and intriguing.  There's not only the central question of how
you get away with murder in a society where the police can read your mind,
there's also the idea of what a telepathic subculture would be like.  It
was an intriguing idea worked out to perfection.

THE STARS, MY DESTINATION, on the other seems, IMHO, to have dated badly.
It's more of a comic book than a novel in that the character goes through a
series of broadly exaggerated adventures and seems to be propelled along by
nothing more than the author's need to get him to the next episode.  When I
finished it I had to wonder what all the fuss was about.

BTW, on any list of required reading of Alfred Bester, I'd have to include
his classic short story, "The Men Who Murdered Mohammad," which takes the
total opposite view on time travel as Bradbury's "The Sound of Thunder."
Instead of one small change leading to drastic differences in the present,
Bester's scientist can't seem to change ANYTHING.

Dan Kimmel
variety@mcimail.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 22:38:59 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke - Rama Revealed

gwober@cs.wm.edu (Glen W. Oberhauser) writes:
>I agree wholeheartedly.  I never read a lot of the old Clarke stuff,
>(except for 2001 and 2010 and Rama I) but his recent books have definitely
>been lacking in something.  Something like a good ending.  There's no
>doubt he is one of the best at coming up with new technology, but his
>story-telling is weak.

What 'later books' are you talking about?  The Rama rip-offs (sequels) were
written by Gentry Lee (and were total rubbish, IMO, especially Garden of
Rama).  I haven't read Cradle, nor do I intend to...

I did like The Ghost From Grand Banks - that *was* written by Clarke (in
his old style - everyone talks like the man himself, lots of ellipses
(those three dots that I keep putting on the end of paragraphs!), not very
much characterisation).

>I did, however, enjoy Rama II more than the first book, so I decided to go
>back and read Cradle (also with Gentry Lee) but that book was awful.  All
>characterization, little story.  Rama III also disappointed me.  Maybe the
>"Grand Master" is getting a little tired.

He may be - he's not writing those stories, anyway.  At most, the plot is
his (in Garden of Rama, I suspect that he didn't even write that - "based
on an idea by Clarke" would be fairer, I think), but the implementation is
not his at all.  The style is totally different...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 20:56:10 GMT
From: ajmiller@peary.ecn.purdue.edu (Andrew J Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu (Damien Neil) writes:
>Joe Slater <joe@zikzak.apana.org.au> wrote:
>>ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>>>For the complete Frankowski bibliography plus some information about the
>>>author, see Issue 4 of the Del Rey Internet Newsletter (available via
>>>file-server at delrey@tachyon.com).
>
>>One book ends with a rape scene, in which a central female character is
>>raped while the male characters cheer the rapist on. Of course, the woman
>>realises that she really loves the rapist. I found the sexist tone of the
>>books to be repugnant, but I acknowledge that there's a market for this.
>>Still, I think a rape as described above is going too far.

No worse than anything in a Romance novel, just described from the man's
point of view for a change. Also, this is very in character for the people
of that era. The author was trying to accurately portray the people of the
time, and he did a very good job. The only problem I have is that in
general people did not marry for love.

>I agree that this scene is rather revolting. However, I am hard put to
>come up with a good reason for it to be removed from the book. The fact
>that is is offensive just is not a strong enough argument; many people are
>offended by the use of the word `nigger' in _Huckleberry Finn_; this is
>not, IMHO, a reason to change the word. I feel that it is good to be
>offended once in a while.

And it was the culmination of the events described throughout the book. HE
could have handled the scene better, but I almost expected it.

>>In at least one other book the hero of the series (a contemporary
>>engineer, hence the title) explains his plan for the Polish Jews -
>>conversion or expulsion. He's proud of his magnanimity, and points out
>>that it serves the Jews right for refusing to mingle with other Poles.
>>There are other antisemitic references, too.

No. He explains why he will stop the Jews from forming a ghetto (reasons
explained in another post). He is not noticeably anti-Semitic, except that
he is most definitely Christian, and he believes they are wrong and may go
to Hell for it. This is also very in character.  He would like to convert
them, but says that he will allow them to stay, just not separate from
society in Ghettos.

>The protagonist is portrayed as being somewhat of a religious bigot. I was

No. Simply Christian. He seems like a bigot, because of what you mention
next.

>to see a firmly Christian protagonist as opposed to the atheists/agnostics
>that seem to have become a staple of science fiction.

Bingo. He is the first "good" Christian character I have seen in Sci-Fi in
YEARS. If anyone can name another, you'll make me really happy, because I
don't remember a single one.

>The books have an unrelenting sexist tone that I find very jarring;
>however, this actually seems appropriate: almost all of the prose comes
>from the protagonist's diary. Since he is in many ways a bigot, it makes
>sense that this would come through in his writing.

True. He is sexist. But then again, the author is an old bachelor engineer,
and he probably has some reason for his jaded view on the world...  All
flames on that will be promptly ignored.

>I am not saying that the Conrad Stargard series is the height of
>literature; however, I do feel that it has some merit.

I thought it was well written given the theme and the damn deux ex
machina...  He could've had a lot more fun with it if the time travellers
would've just stayed out of it entirely (although I did like the sword...)

Andy Miller
ajmiller@sage.cc.purdue.edu
ajmiller@ecn.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 23:03:53 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Leo Frankowski; was Re: The Cross-time Engineer

Is it my imagination, or did Frankowski describe rape as justifiable in the
third Cross-Time book? (Justifiable, that is, if the man's tried very hard
to interest the woman, and she remains fascinated by someone else who
doesn't want her. The secretary is married by the knight legally, but
against her will towards the end of the third book.)

Unfortunately, I've gotten rid of my copy, but does anyone have the scene
handy? How would you describe what happened?

(Some people have defended that aspect of the book to me by saying that it
was part of the society at the time - considering that part of the point of
the book was that the whole society was being remade for efficiency, I
don't think that this is a valid point unless you believe that abusing
women is a necessary part of becoming able to defeat the Mongols.)

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 10:23:45 GMT
From: dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

Joe Slater writes:
> You probably find it incredible. Yes, but the hero could do nothing
> wrong.  Literally. He had a society of time-travellers watching over him,
> ready to supply whatever was needed. They undoubtedly ensured that he was
> exposed to the proper ideas at the proper time.

They were trying to stop him altering history too much, and they failed
miserably.  The latest book in the series explains this much better.

> Why do authors do this? David Palmer ruined a series with it and has
> never been seen since. Keith Laumer did it a too, but it now seems that
> it was because he was ill and another writer did it for him. More
> importantly, why don't editors do their job?

Why don't you quit whining about how books ought to be edited, and what
books ought to contain, and stick with what you find palatable.  Who needs
censorship besides bigots?

I liked Frankowski's Lord Conrad series, even though it did contain wildly
sexist dialogue/actions, and everthing nearly always turns out alright for
Conrad.  The character is not without his faults, whilst almost
single-handedly raising the standard of living for millions upon millions
of people.

The background on how to make technology work, where none existed before,
is also quite keen.

Your problem with 'anti-semitism' in Leo's books is in your own darkened
mind.

David Andrew Clayton
dac@prolix.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 03:53:07 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton) writes:
>Joe Slater writes:
>> Why do authors do this? David Palmer ruined a series with it and has
>> never been seen since. Keith Laumer did it a too, but it now seems that
>> it was because he was ill and another writer did it for him. More
>> importantly, why don't editors do their job?
>
>Why don't you quit whining about how books ought to be edited, and what
>books ought to contain, and stick with what you find palatable.  Who needs
>censorship besides bigots?

I'm talking here about the poor standard of writing. Suggesting that an
author improve his style is not censorship. Infinitely successful heroes
are *boring*.

>The background on how to make technology work, where none existed before,
>is also quite keen.

Yes. All you need to start is with a supply of genetically-enhanced seeds
(roses that grow into impassable fences, vegetables that grow enormously
fast and several times a year); you start off by remembering that you're on
top of anything-mines that conveniently contain whatever you need; you have
a set of time travellers who provide you with whatever else is needed.

If you want to read a *realistic* description of this, try L. Sprague
DeCamp's _Lest Darkness Dall_, or Harry Turtledove's Byzantium stories.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 23:02:42 GMT
From: darknite@camelot.bradley.edu (John S. Novak III)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Cross-time Engineer

<AUDMH@ASUACAD.BITNET> writes:
>By "religious bigot" do you simply mean "someone who happens to think his
>religion is true, even if that means that others are false" or do you mean
>something more?  Because frankly, the former is all I saw in Conrad.

It's been a while for me, too, but I remember Conrad being a bit more
staunch in the defense of his own particular ideas.  At one point, he
forbade the people of his little settlements even to _discuss_ religion
with certain people.

And I think the fact that Conrad was a 'plain' bigot is almost
uncontestable.  Witness his several diatribes against the Germans.

John S. Novak, III
darknite@camelot.bradley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 16:03:08 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: PC Hodgell - _Seeker's Mask_

   I have received a mailing from Hypatia Press about _Seeker's Mask_ and I
called and talked to them Friday.  So far it will only be slipcased for
either $125 or $150, and leather for $50 or $60 (they haven't sent it to
the printer yet, so they haven't set the price).  The quantities are 50 and
400 respectively.  It will be shipped before the World Fantasy Convention
Halloween weekend.
   If Hodgell can't convince a 'name' publisher to do a regular hardcover,
Hypatia will do a $30 regular run.  No idea of a time frame.
   I had not contacted Hodgell's cousin yet (yes, I know it was last
spring, I procrastinate well) so I sent the addresses I received from the
net directly to Hypatia Press.  They said they would be very pleased to get
the added names.  I sent them mailing labels already made, so there
shouldn't be a long delay in receiving information from them if you don't
contact them yourselves.
   Once again, here are their address, phone, and hours (some-one posted
the address/phone earlier with an estimate of a $30 price).

Hypatia Press
360 West First
Eugene, OR 97401

(503)-485-0947
(503)-485-5890 (fax)

M-F  8am-10pm (Pacific Time)
S-S 10am-10pm (Pacific Time)

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 19:16:29 GMT
From: paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Donald Kingsbury

Does anyone know what happened to Donald Kingsbury?  I thought _The Moon
Goddess and the Son_ was really amazing, but haven't seen anything in quite
a while.

Samuel Paik
Digital Equipment Corporation
3D Device Support
paik@mlo.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: Mon, 27 Sep 93 11:39:00 PDT
From: "Rodgers, Robert" <RRodgers@unex.ucla.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Edgar Pangborn

Reading the recent thread on Paul O. Williams Pelbar Cycle books reminded
me of another post-holocaust book that has always been one of my favorites:
_Davy_ by Edgar Pangborn.  If I remember correctly, the crux of the story
centers around the mutations that occur in people, plants, and animals
after a nuclear war.  Does anyone know if this is still in print, and where
I might find a copy (in or near LA)?  Also, does anyone else like it, and
did Pangborn write anything else?

Rob Rodgers
UCLA Extension

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 21:28:37 GMT
From: obrien@aero.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: King in Yellow?

   Just a note on Lawrence Watt-Evans and The King In Yellow.

   This was actually nicely done.  For the first few books of the series
there is no hint as to who this character actually is, but hints are
gradually dropped as you go along.  The light began to dawn on me about the
third book or so, I vaguely remember.  In the end, the last volume is made
up almost entirely of elements taken from Chambers' work, such as the
Pallid Mask, etc.

   All in all this is one of the best use of pastiche I've ever seen.  It's
a strong series that stands on its own, but for those who know what's going
on it's a real kick.  I was thoroughly impressed.

Mike O'Brien

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest          Wednesday, 29 Sep 1993      Volume 18 : Issue 558

Today's Topics:

	      Television - The New Tomorrow People (3 msgs) &
                           Forever Knight & Highlander (3 msgs) &
                           Space Rangers & Matrix (4 msgs) &
                           Time Trax (4 msgs) & Star Trek: TNG &
                           Quantum Leap

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 04:37:55 GMT
From: Furr@cup.portal.com (George Dalton Madison)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The New Tomorrow People

At the San Diego ComiCon a while back, I picked up a videotape of the
opening episode of the abovementioned show. Roger Price, the creator of the
original late-1970's _Tomorrow People_ has revised the idea and brought it
back with a new cast and new story line.

The special effects are *vastly* superior to those in the original series,
though given that nearly 20 years have gone by, you might expect that as a
matter of course.

The *interesting* thing is that one of the major backers listed in the
credits for the production is none other than NICKELODEON, which ran the
original '70s series some years back. To the best of my knowledge, though,
this new version has never been seen on Nickelodeon and that's a real
shame, as this new production is *VERY* well done. [At least, the one show
I've seen was very well done, and shows promise for more.]

Anyone know anything more about this?

Maybe we should all start writing to Nickelodeon demanding that they either
show it themselves, or let the SciFi Channel run it.

George D. Madison
furr@cup.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Sep 93 15:49:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The New Tomorrow People

Furr@cup.portal.com (George Dalton Madison)  writes:
>The *interesting* thing is that one of the major backers listed in the
>credits for the production is none other than NICKELODEON, which ran the
>original '70s series some years back. To the best of my knowledge, though,
>this new version has never been seen on Nickelodeon and that's a real
>shame, as this new production is *VERY* well done. [At least, the one show
>I've seen was very well done, and shows promise for more.]
> 
>Anyone know anything more about this?

NICKOLODEON did air the new Tomorrow People a few months back (early Sunday
evenings, I recall).  I don't know if they showed it more than once, but I
imagine it will probably make it back onto their schedule for a few weeks
again.  (They were showing a couple of episodes back to back.)

It was pretty entertaining, but I've never seen the original
so I have nothing there to compare it to.

Beth

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 15:52:26 GMT
From: EEE90053@ibm3090.bham.ac.uk (Chris Jerram)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The New Tomorrow People

Series 10 is in production.  There's a new girl, and the vilain is played
by Jean Marsh, who played many parts in DR Who amoung other things.  It's
11 episodes long.  This series is just made by Thames on its own with no US
involvement.

Christopher Jerram  
EEE90053@IBM3090.BHAM.AC.UK

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 14:07:13 GMT
From: LMS5@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: FOREVER KNIGHT

  A few weeks ago I posted a note from a friend that has only genie access.
Eve is in contact with TriStar and asked to hear from people who watch
FOREVER KNIGHT. Now that classes have resumed, we are asking again. We want
to hear from everyone who is a fan of FOREVER KNIGHT. Please EMAIL Eve or
me and tell us where you live. If your fingers get carried away, please
include your thoughts on the show. The last time she sent hardcopies of all
the replies to Nick at TriStar. So, limber up those fingers and support the
show!!

Laurie Salope ( lms5@cac.psu.edu )
or
Eve Mahoney   ( e.mahoney3@genie.geis.com )


My letter from Eve:

HI there.  Talked to Nick at TriStar today; nothing's changed.  They're
still "working on it."  He was very impressed with the responses to the
request for numbers.  If anyone's interested, I've gotten 353 more which
brings the total to 1,718!  A woman from San Jose called me to tell me
about 200 people who have a phone chain going; she used to be on Prodigy.
Anyway I told her about this list and she's going to see if she can join
it.

I also talked to Angela Gardner; she said she'll be at Paragon tomorrow,
that something's going on there and she ought to be able to get some news.
Apparently she hasn't heard of anything happening on the Canadian end, but
she's not directly involved.  (Although she sure wants to be.)

Now that college is back in session I thought I'd ask again - how many
FOREVER KNIGHT fans can we come up with?  How many fans does the online
activity reach?  This is for the college students/faculty who haven't seen
this question before.  TriStar is very interested.  So if anyone knows of
FK fans, and hasn't yet responded to this, please let me know.  Thanks!

Eve

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 15:59:19 GMT
From: SEMETZGER@alex.stkate.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Highlander

How does Tessa die?  Why did she leave the show?  I liked Tessa!!!!

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 17:36:36 GMT
From: jblum@eng.umd.edu (Jonathan Blum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: new season *SPOILERS*

Additional SPOILERS below for the new season of Highlander:

OK.  It looks like the producers have learned from the mistake of "Beauty
and the Beast" - they're not going to try to cram the entire format change
into one episode.  Tessa will be around for the first few stories.

The season premiere, "The Watchers", brings Duncan back to Generic American
City, where he's hunting for more evidence of the Hunters who killed
Darius.  Here he gets to meet Charlie DeSalvo (Philip Akin) and Joe Dawson
(Jim Byrnes), and they learn that the Hunters are an offshoot of the
Watchers, of which Joe is a member.  The Prydonian Renegade - my source for
this news, implies that this episode will also introduce a recurring
villain leading the Hunters.

The next couple of episodes will be fairly normal, including the Geraint
Wyn-Davies one.

Then the Hunters come for Duncan...

Jon Blum

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 04:30:32 GMT
From: leeknigh@news.delphi.com (Linda Knights)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander Interview

Recently I had the good fortune to do an interview on location with Adrian
Paul.  Due to some limitations (technical) I can't upload the interview
here but, I can offer to email it to anyone who emails me for the
interview.

If you are interested in reading a 4-page interview with Adrian Paul
(Duncan MacLeod of Highlander) then email me at

leeknights@delphi.com

Put in the SUBJECT line : I want a copy of the interview

I will email it back that night.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 19:14:27 GMT
From: morrow@gandalf.rutgers.edu (John Morrow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Space Rangers

Anyone know if anything is happening with the short lived CBS series "Space
Rangers"?  In particular, are the existing episodes ever going to be shown
by Sci-fi Channel or appear on video (several where never shown)?  OK, so
it wasn't the best show ever but it was a nice change from Star Trek
TNGified space settings and it might have gotten better if given the
chance...

John Morrow

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 17:33:13 GMT
From: dr366@cleveland.freenet.edu (M. A. Coleman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MATRIX

Does anyone know anything about this series?  It was on (briefly) USA a few
months back.

I only managed to catch it two or three times, but what I remember is that
the lead character is dead.  He was formerly a hit-man and now has to
"settle his account with the Tax Man" ...(in order to go to heaven?)

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 07:53:32 GMT
From: steinarb@falch.no (Steinar Bang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MATRIX

dr366@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (M. A. Coleman) writes:
> I only managed to catch it two or three times, but what I remember is
>that the lead character is dead.  He was formerly a hit-man and now has to
>"settle his account with the Tax Man" ...(in order to go to heaven?)

At least do good deeds "not to go to the hell he had so richly deserved".
The tax man bit was one episode, in another it was a Marlowe type PI, last
episode it was a nun on a Harley.

Steinar

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 18:36:43 GMT
From: lwv26@cas.org (Larry W. Virden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MATRIX

Yes, it is a Made for USA network series.  No it was not cancelled.  It is
appearing weekly Thus 12am EDT (the midnight between Wed and Thurs).

I don't know if it plays another time or not.  I saw a new one, to me, just
a week or two ago.

Anyone collected titles and plots?

Larry W. Virden
674 Falls Place
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068-1614
lvirden@cas.org

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 02:37:35 GMT
From: larryy@apple.com (Larry Yaeger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MATRIX

Most of the questions on this show seem to have been answered by now, but I
just thought I'd toss out a personal opinion that the show was surprisingly
good.  Not particularly SF, really, but the messengers from "The City In
Between" (I think it was called) gave it a nice fantasy twist.  Nick
Mancuso was great in the lead role.  And the show was pretty hip and
intelligent as a rule.  Of course it got cancelled.  (Well, I don't know
for a fact that it's cancelled, but the shows that have been running lately
have been reruns, though I think I forgot to check this last Wed.)

I don't suppose anyone taped the first episode or two?  Or has any
information from USA about when it might come around on the guitar again?

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 13:31:39 GMT
From: lawson@netsun.mdc.com (Jim Lawson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Time Trax Season ?

Howdy,

Anyone know when the new Season of Time Trax is scheduled to begin ?

I see that new week is another repeat :-(

Thanks.

Jim Lawson
lawson@netsun.mdc.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 19:19:14 GMT
From: dasilva@clsn1231.noble.mass.edu (Allison DaSilva)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Time Trax

I have just discovered the show Time Trax in reruns.  I only caught the
last 15 minutes, but it looks good.  It seems similar in story line to
Quantum Leap (which I miss).  Does anyone have any background on the show?
Who plays the lead, Darien?  What is the premise?  How do you rate it?

Allison DaSilva
Reading Public Library 
Reading, Massachusetts 
dasilva@college.noble.mass.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 21:34:22 GMT
From: johnsh@rpi.edu (Hugh Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax

dasilva@CLSN1231.NOBLE.MASS.EDU (Allison DaSilva) wrote:
> I have just discovered the show Time Trax in reruns.  I only caught the
> last 15 minutes, but it looks good.  It seems similar in story line to
> Quantum Leap (which I miss).  Does anyone have any background on the
> show?

It was part of Warner's original PTEN (Prime Time Entertainment Network)
line-up which included TT, Kung Fu: The Legend Continues, and The
Untouchables.

> Who plays the lead, Darien?

Dale Midkiff.

> What is the premise?

In 2193, an crooked scientist invents a way of transporting through time
(the machine is called "Trax").  In order to fund this expensive project,
he had, over a couple of years, accepted large amounts of money from
criminals and other colorful individuals who wanted to "disappear." The
scientist transported them all back to 1993.  Captain Darien Lambert is a
cop from 2193 who was chosen to be sent back and retrieve the 200+
fugitives.  His only equipment include: a gun, made to look like a car
alarm remote, which can shoot two different stun rays and a special pellet;
a credit-card-size thinking computer called SELMA.  He returns them to the
future by shooting them with that special pellet which contains a drug
which helps prep the body for Traxx time travel.  Darien then places a
classified ad in the paper, his associates in the future look it up in the
archives and read "so-and-so is in stasis and ready to be transported" and
they zap them back to 2193.

> How do you rate it?

The first season had some interesting plots, though the acting need to be a
bit less wooden.  The product placements for Continental Airlines and the
AT&T Universal Card are getting trite and obvious.  However, the show has a
certain MacGyver-ishness about it that makes it occasionally engaging.
We'll see how they do second season.

Hugh Johnson
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
Troy, New York, USA
johnsh@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 19:32:42 GMT
From: leew@indirect.com (Lee Whiteside)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Upcoming Time Trax

According to Gary Blog, of the Prydonians of Prynceton Dr. Who fan club,
these are the upcoming Time Trax episodes:

Sep 29 - The Prodigy (repeat)
Oct  6 - Death Takes a Holiday (repeat)
Oct 13 - The Contender (repeat)
Oct 20 - Night of the Savage (repeat)
Oct 27 - Mysterious Man (NEW EPISODE)

There are still six episodes left to air from the first season, including
one with John de Lancie as a guest star.  Gary did not have synopses
although I belive they were included with an issue of Cybersapce Vanguard a
few months back (an online SF magazine).

Lee Whiteside
leew@indirect.com
P14942@email.mot.geg.com 

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 22:37:33 GMT
From: mikel@netlink.nix.com (Mike Lemons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: STNG Season Premiere

I saw the season premiere of STNG last night.  It was the second half of a
two-parter.  It wasn't bad.  It wasn't good either.  It was just average.

One of the characters says something at the first of the episode that led
me to believe that all of the Borg are dead except for these few. So I
said, "This is great.  In the first episode, they kill off the only race
that can hurt the Enterprise!"  But later, one of the Borg says something
about returning to the collective, so I breathed a sigh of relief.  (The
situation is far from clear, though.)

These Borg act like a bunch of pirates.  At one point they stand around
making hilarious angry-mob sounds.

We were having a lot of fun providing lines for the female officer who
stayed on the Enterprise with Dr. Crusher.  "Gee, I'm dumber than a bag of
hammers!"  or "If I could do that, I'd be down on the planet with the
captain, not up here with the incompetents!"

There is 3 or 4 times where the good guys do something that makes no sense
or is impossible.

The good guys prevail by using Treknobabble twice.  (My girlfriend says 3
times, but I think that the third one kind of made sense.  {Has to do with
a flare} But the acting was so stiff during the third one, that it ruined
an otherwise good scene.)

After STNG was over, I changed channels to Northern Exposure.  There was a
scene concerning Native American traditional medicine that ended with the
words "vole food."  I thought, "Oh my god, Treknobabble has spread to this
show, too!"

Mike Lemons
mikel@netlink.nix.com
...!ryptyde!netlink!mikel

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 17:14:00 GMT
From: dak@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Dorothy Klein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: QL: The Tapes!

   Managed to get the tapes of "What Price Gloria?" and "Camikazi Kid" last
night.  My favorite Suncoast had already sold out of the others, and my
least favorite Suncoast hadn't bothered to unpack theirs yet (Blockbuster
hadn't bothered to order ANY for sale!).

   First: These tapes have MacroVision.  You know, that obnoxious
copy-protection scheme that makes the ORIGINAL playback look like the
scenes are partially lit by a slow strobe?  This was especially noticeable
and ANNOYING in "Gloria", since Buddy's office was a bright
glass-and-mirrors space.  For fifteen bucks a tape, they should look better
than my dupes from cable.

   Second: There's an ad for the whole QL tape series at the beginning of
the tape.  Funny how a show that was always in peril for low ratings is
described as a "popular" when it comes out on tape :) The ad also doubles
as a saga-cell (see point 3).  There's also an ad for the CD (no release
date mentioned) with clips from "Memphis Melody", "Piano Man", and "Catch A
Falling Star".

   Third: THE TAPES HAVE THE ORIGINAL FIRST-RUN CREDITS, LEAP-INS, AND
LEAP-OUTS!  I saw first-season credits for the first time on "Camikazi Kid"
- - very different from subsequent seasons, even down to the lettering style.
Not a saga-cell in sight on either of these tapes - seems someone was
thinking when they put together their buy-the-whole-series ad.

   Fourth: It's nice to not have to fast-forward over old commercials, but
I kind of wish they'd put a bit more black where the commercials go.
There's maybe a couple of frames, but that's it.  (Actually, I miss the old
commercials a bit.  It's a real blast from the past.)

Verdict: If it weren't for the damned MacroVision pulsing, these tapes
would be perfect.  As it stands, these won't be replacing the network-run
dupes I've got of the same episodes.

   Universal enclosed post-paid demographics/marketing survey cards with
these tapes, which also ask for the buyer's name, address, and phone
number.  "Computer Network" and "Quantum Quarterly" were not options for
"How did you hear about this tape?"  :) I wonder if I'll hear back about
the comments I made in the margins about MacroVision?

Dotty Klein

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Television - Eerie Indiana & Babylon 5 (3 msgs) &
                          Space: 1999 (3 msgs) & X-Files (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 19:43:14 GMT
From: lorenh@hpcvra.cv.hp.com (Loren Heisey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Eerie Indiana returns

After an 18 month absence on U.S. TV this series returns on the Disney
channel next month. The regular airing is Thursdays at 6:30pm. It also
shows up at other times the first of which is October 1st at 8:30pm.

Eerie Indiana guides are available via anonymous ftp on ftp.uu.net in
usenet/rec.arts.tv/eerie_indiana (with an underscore). The README files
should explain what everything is.

There is also a mailing list for the show. To be added or dropped from the
mail list send your request to:

   owner-eerie-indiana@sfu.ca

There has not been a lot of activity on it this year, just some occasional
discussions.

Loren Heisey
Internet: lorenh@hpcvra.cv.hp.com
UUCP    : {decwrl|rutgers|ucbvax}!hplabs!hp-pcd!lorenh

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 02:49:33 GMT
From: mancur@rebecca.its.rpi.edu (Rick Mancuso)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Babylon 5

I happened to see a brief preview of Babylon 5 that will debut next year.
They made quite a few cast changes - some of the ones I can remember:

   Cast Replacements:
      Asian first officer
      the telepath
      the Commander's love interest

   Cast Additions:
      Some more prominent female officers
      An ambassador's aid to the Russian Vampire guy	
	
I think the cast changes they made represent a substantial improvement, and
I was just beginning to think that the show may not be THAT bad, when I saw
the new space fighters they're adding to the show - a slightly modified
X-Wing.  Unbelievable.  Add that to the Stargate (of Buck Rogers), and the
expanding nebula effect (of Deep Space 9), and the only question remaining
is - When do the lightsabers show up, in season 2?

I've soured on tv series in general anyway - there just isn't enough time
or money available to do a quality job, and ideas run short very quickly
(see ST:TNG), so maybe as far as television goes it won't be so bad.

Rick Mancuso	
mancur@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 03:37:45 GMT
From: ninja@halcyon.com (Jonathan Roy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Babylon 5's Emmy award.

   Well... I popped in a tape, and sat down to tape the Creative Arts Emmys
off of E!. All I can say is _WOW_! GASP! DROOL!
 
   I expected Ron to come out and get an award... He did. I didn't expect
E! to follow it up with 10-15 seconds of new B5 animation! WOW!
 
   They showed stuff from Soul Hunter, I think. (Not sure...) It showed
Sinclair in one of the cool looking fighters go after a damaged ship (Sort
of Vorlon looking)... Also showed a few others shots. The station itself
looked about the same from the distance shots shown, but you'll all be
happy to know the starfield is better, and the planet is far, FAR, better
than in the pilot. It might not be completely realistic, but it's darn
good. :)
 
   I can only hope a few non-official JPEG's will pop up from you people
with 24bit digitizers. :) The FTP site could use a fresh picture of this
quality!
 
   Well, I'm happy. This really made my day. Didn't expect new clips at
all... If you can catch the Emmy's in a E! rerun, go for it... The FX are
worth it. The series will, by far, have the best FX I've ever seen in a
space setting. (RoTJ, TNG, etc.)
 
(The fighter has lots of little jets, and everything was using real
phyics/inertia to move about... Ahh... Now imagine "The Sky Was Full of
Stars"... Hundreds of ships swarming about, using physics based motion, and
making FX history. ;) )
 
My favorite scene is still the Vorlong transport with fighters exiting the
jumpgate, but the new effects are of much higher quality, all around.
 
Some of you prefer models of course, but I'm 100% sold on the graphics
approach now.. The types of camera shots, detail, hard shadow, and
compositing you can do with CG is just too cool. :)

Jonathan Roy
ninja@faf.org

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 03:37:37 GMT
From: tomw@orac.asd.sgi.com (Tom Weinstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

mancur@rebecca.its.rpi.edu (Rick Mancuso) writes:
> I think the cast changes they made represent a substantial improvement,
> and I was just beginning to think that the show may not be THAT bad, when
> I saw the new space fighters they're adding to the show - a slightly
> modified X-Wing.  Unbelievable.  Add that to the Stargate (of Buck
> Rogers), and the expanding nebula effect (of Deep Space 9), and the only
> question remaining is - When do the lightsabers show up, in season 2?

So, do you think all SF ideas originated with TV shows and movies?  The
star gate is a fairly common item in stories with FTL travel.  The
resemblance of the fighter to an X-Wing is purely superficial.  The engines
on the X-Wing are mounted on the body, and the X-shaped wing is for flight
in an atmosphere, and has guns mounted on the wingtips.  The Babylon 5
fighter has engines mounted at the ends of four pylons, forming an X-shape.
The pylons do not appear to be lifting surfaces, and the craft looks to be
totally unsuited for high-speed atmospheric flight.

One other point about the fighter.  I saw a clip of it that showed it
maneuvering to rendezvous with a derelict space craft.  The engines were
firing in pairs to maneuver the fighter, and it reacted to them in
accordance with the laws of physics.  Joe also says that there's no sound
in space.

> I've soured on tv series in general anyway - there just isn't enough time
> or money available to do a quality job, and ideas run short very quickly
> (see ST:TNG), so maybe as far as television goes it won't be so bad.

From what I've seen of B5 (the pilot and extensive clips from upcoming
episodes), it looks to be damn good.  The acting gets better, and many
other problems the pilot suffered from also appear to be cured.  One of the
goals of B5 is to show that a quality SF show can be done on a resonable
budget, and they're operating on less than half the budget of DS9.

Tom Weinstein
tomw@orac.esd.sgi.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 17:38:06 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

I used to own the MAKING OF SPACE: 1999 book (as I said previously, early
on I *wanted* very much to like 1999 and even bought some of the tie-in
products such as the book).  As I recall, the book came out around the
start of the second season and dealt almost entirely with the making of the
second season under Freiberger, slighting the creation of the show and the
first season.

There were a few 1999 episodes that I liked.  I particularly remember the
ending of the second Commissioner Simmonds episode, where he schemes to be
the only moonbase inhabitant to catch a ride back to Earth with some
passing aliens, only to discover that their suspended-animation device
doesn't work on him and he's trapped in a glass coffin for a century-long
trip.  (The actor who played Simmonds, Roy Dotrice, later turned up in a
rather nicer role as Father on BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.)

But in general I came to feel that the show was not only scientifically
implausible but dramatically weak.  I could have forgiven the silliness of
having the Moon bopping around the galaxy like a billiard ball if there had
been a lot of strong stories.  But, IMHO, there were very few.  (And some
of those few bore suspicious resemblances to STAR TREK episodes.)

However, by all means, if you haven't seen the show and have a chance to
catch it now on the Sci-Fi Channel, don't let me keep you from giving it a
try.  Judge for yourself.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 01:17:53 GMT
From: zieglemc@ucunix.san.uc.edu (Ziggy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: There's Space:1999, and then there's Space:1999

cassiel@cassiel.demon.co.uk (Nick Rothwell) writes:
[stuff deleted]
>>The above is from my recolection of The Making of Space:1999 by Tim
>>Heald. It's pretty good if you can find it
>
>Can you say some more about this? I've never heard of it. All I have to go
>on is the videos, one or two of the novelisations of the episodes, and my
>trusty 1975 Space:1999 annual. (Wish I could find my 1971 U.F.O. annual,
>though.)

Well I picked the Heald book up about 5 years ago at a local Comic Book
Store.  I'd never seen it before or since. It's pretty interesting, 260
pgs. It contains background on the actors Anderson, stuff about the music,
the effects , the camera crew, scripts, with a Johnny Byrne interview, and
a Freiberger letter saying whats wrong with the series, "... basic s-f
concepts are usually valid, but the dramatizations ... are poorly
executed."  He also says there is no humor in the series. Thank You
Freddie. He then tells how to fix it. There are production and backstage
stills BnW only. stuff on direction merchandise, and an Episode guide of 8
of the 2nd season shows. It's pretty nice to see how they screwed up the
show. It's a Ballantine Book, 1976 copyright and was published in the US.
So it may not have been available overseas.

I've recently seen that U.F.O. annual in an add in Comic Buyers Guide so
they are still out there if you can't find yours. By the way, U.F.O. dated
by the pants legs, hey bell bottoms are back in.

I prefered U.F.O.'s concept better, of a secret organization protecting
Earth.  I guess it's the T-Birds fan in me.

Mark Ziegler
zieglemc@ucunix.san.uc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 21:53:40 GMT
From: krk@oit.itd.umich.edu (Kenneth Knight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Space: 1999

I agree about the two rather disparate seasons for Space: 1999. The
scientific accuracy is often horrid as has been pointed out (oh that poor
blown apart moon... actually the writers do make, at least in some
episodes, reference to the fact that they know of relativity, but as Mike
Van Pelt noted, that just raises other troubles...let it pass...;-)).

From the point of view of stories and mood the first season was just more
expressive and intriguing.  The second season was chock full of straight
action/adventure shows. And though we saw a smidgeon of character
development with some of the characters it was of the rather bland
one-dimensional Americanized stuff we tend to expect out of TV. And, of
course, they had to ape Star Trek with the addition of a token super-alien
(but not so super) like Maya - ugh.

There are first season episodes I enjoy watching for the moods they create
and the questions they attempt to examine. The series was not great, but it
took a huge hit when it got flashy and rock-n-rollie. I don't know how well
the show did here in the States (for part of its run I was living in
England), but I like to believe it was the changes that killed it. We know
that shows that are just pure crud do die like Space Rangers. The American
viewer isn't totally clueless.

Ken

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 23:59:58 GMT
From: rfletcher@pro-smof.cts.com (Robert Fletcher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What's wrong with The X-Files

  You make some good points, in my opinion. Just what are they trying to do
in this program, and to whom are they doing it to? Are they putting force
on the government to tell all. Is this show tell the public that it is time
to wake up and smell the aliens.

rfletcher@pro-smof.cts.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 02:02:36 GMT
From: fils@iastate.edu (Douglas R Fils)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files second episode

   Well, I just got done watching the second episode of X-Files.  I must
say this show has turned into a kind of dark horse.  It sort of came out of
left field and has _really_ impressed me.  The stories, acting, directing,
shooting...it just all seems to be clicking here.  They hit the ground very
well and I am looking forward to many more episodes.  Especially if the
writing keeps up the way it has for the past two episodes.

   Too many TV programs forget one thing - all the special effects and
flashy looks don't do it.  A program survives on its writing.  IMHO the
writers for X-files are doing a great job.

Keep it up X-Files.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 20:34:38 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files

I've seen both of the episodes of X-Files aired so far, and I'm already
completely hooked.  The show has an eerie feel to it that I really enjoy
and didn't expect to see.  The stories seem decently well thought-out, and
both of the episodes so far have left enough questions unanswered that the
same subjects could be revisited in future episodes without getting boring.
I've heard some people compare this show to Twin Peaks, and I think the
comparison is appropriate.  For me, the biggest disappointment of Twin
Peaks was that initially more time was spent setting up an eerie mood than
actually developing a story, and later on, it became obvious that there
would never be a coherent resolution to the storyline.  So far, it looks
like X-Files is avoiding the first problem and stands a decent chance of
avoiding the second.  Overall, X-Files strikes me as Twin Peaks with less
style and more substance.

Despite this, I do have some concerns about the direction X-Files is going.
The acting, especially from the male lead, really isn't terribly good,
which could get annoying after a while.  So far the series has avoided
making this a problem by avoiding much real characterization.  Also, the
female FBI agent can't stay a skeptic for the entire series, at least not
believably.  I'm really not sure what can be done with her character.

Well, out of all the new non-Trek sci fi shows in the past year - Babylon
5, Time Trax, and Space Rangers are the ones that come to mind, this is the
only one that's really impressed me.  (Haven't seen SeaQuest yet, but the
consensus here seems to be that it's another loser.)

Anyway, next week's episode sounds interesting, and I'm eagerly awaiting
it.

Ted
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 01:51:37 GMT
From: mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Michael L. Jacobs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

   I find that in a season of seaQuest, which is super promoted and
premiered with fantastic ratings I am very pleased to find X-files.
   Here is a show that was barely advertised, one that most of my friends
didnt even KNOW about (until I forced video tapes onto them) and it's
phenomenal!!!!
   Why?  Because it is written well.  It has intelligence.  The FBI goes up
against the government and gets their buts kicked.  Scully even has to
resort to hostage taking to get out of there intact.  Most importantly the
characters remain strong throughout.  Scully is a strong character, not a
strong female role, but a honest to good character, the fact that Dr.
Scully is a woman never plays into this.
   Furthermore except for Mulder's openness to paranormals the leads have
no omniscient abilities.  They get fooled by red herrings and confused just
like the viewer does.  The strength of the direction doesn't focus on this
though, I am very afraid however since this program is simply too high
quality to survive long, I am though having success 'selling' it to non-SF
fans on the basis of good drama.

P.S.  Does anyone get cold chills from the closing theme music?

Michael L. Jacobs
mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 20:48:19 GMT
From: al008c@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Alexandra L Lasevich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-FILES PROMOS

   I am totally hooked on X-FILES. The promos for it were running the whole
summer. I think they were terrible. They made it seem like X-FILES would be
something like the Psychic Friends Connection.  I am so glad I decided to
give it a try anyway. A lot of my friends didn't watch it because of the
commercials and missed a couple of great episodes.

   I just hope that the writers don't screw it up, like they did in
NIGHTMARE CAFE. It was a good show for the first 2 or 3 episodes and then
the writers absolutely killed it.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 00:16:09 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

Ted.Mccoy@launchpad.unc.edu (Ted McCoy) writes:
>Despite this, I do have some concerns about the direction X-Files is
>going.  The acting, especially from the male lead, really isn't terribly
>good, which could get annoying after a while.  So far the series has
>avoided making this a problem by avoiding much real characterization.

You don't like David Duchovny's acting.  Really???!!  I think he is quite
excellent, myself.  The last scene in 1X01, out on the track, where Mulder
says "I did see something, but... it's gone.  They took it from me.  They
erased it.  You've got to tell me what it was.", that scene sent chills up
and down my spine.

>Also, the female FBI agent can't stay a skeptic for the entire series, at
>least not believably.  I'm really not sure what can be done with her
>character.

Because they will be doing more than just UFO stories, Scully will get to
be skeptical about a lot of other things but the real tension between the
two of them will come out of their disagreements on how certain things
should be handled.

Aliskye MacKyven Raizel
aliskye@netcom.com     

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 14:40:09 GMT
From: bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-FILES PROMOS

I "tripped over" X-files this weekend.  

I was impressed.  I found myself saying, "Why didn't someone else think of
this before?"

It was kind of like project blue book without the hoax-ending.

I agree about the "chilling" music and writing.

Great stuff...

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 13:05:03 GMT
From: rfletcher@pro-smof.cts.com (Robert Fletcher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

   As for the woman becoming a believer, she may already believe. Her job
is to write the reports for that close net little group, at the beginning
of the first show.
   She is a good agent.

rfletcher@pro-smof.cts.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 01:57:01 GMT
From: cathyp@microsoft.com (Cathy Preston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files, some thoughts with no spoilers

I was mildly curious after listening to the radio ads.  So I thought I'd
check it out.  I was pleasantly surprised!  Ok, so the acting wasn't all
that great.  I'll give the actors a chance to warm up.

And how come every time they showed the time on the bottom left-hand corner
of the screen, it seemed like it was 6:xx am?  And then the next scene was
night again.  (I guess I'll have to watch my tape of the first episode
again and watch the times more closely.)

But wasn't Agent Mulder totally unbelievable?  Tall, good-looking,
intelligent, educated, AND in an authority position.  My conversation to
myself (yes, I talk to myself, don't you) went something like this. "I'm
absolutely in love! No, wait, he's only an actor playing a fictional
character.  He's not a real person.  I can't be in love with him! Sigh."

As for Agent Scully's skeptism, she seemed to be loosing it already in the
first episode (intense reaction to the SPOILER DELETED), but it seems to be
intact again for the second episode.  I'll have to keep an eye on her, as
well.

I especially like the fact that the show assumes the audience has some
intelligence and didn't bother to point out the obvious.  They let you see
what was happening and didn't make the characters point everything out to
us.  I hope they keep it up!

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 01:48:34 GMT
From: thomaee@ducvax.auburn.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files

I am completely entralled by the X-Files.  Although, as a previous poster
mentioned, the promos for it during the summer made it appear as a bad Twin
Peaks take-off, I have really enjoyed the episodes thus far.  The show does
have the potential of suffering the same fate of many shows of this type,
the decay of the writing as the series progresses.  With any luck, this
show will not suffer the same fate as the other really good Fox SF show,
_Alien Nation_

Ed 

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 15:20:50 GMT
From: aa993@freenet.carleton.ca (Christopher L. Tumber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files

I liked it. I haven't felt such suspense on tv since (early) Twin Peaks.
The acting was good, the story was good (except the climax was kind of a
let down). I like the 'room full of secrets' in the pentagon. I hope this
is more than a gimmick for every closing and actually goes somewhere....
 
That is, if higher ups in the government are actually aware of what's going
on, what, if anything are they doing about it?  Are they conducting their
own, top secret investigations?  Will our heroes run into real 'men in
black'? Is the government involved with the E.T.'s? If so, our heroes may
be in some serious danger.
 
The writer's haven't left US with any doubt that aliens are real (in the
context of this show), something which they maybe should have left
inconclusive for a while. As well, I wonder how long the skeptic can remain
that way? The point of her character is to balance the keener, but, if
she's exposed to events as incontrovertible as these, it's not going to be
long before she's a convert too. I mean, I consider myself to be a total
skeptic, but, if I was involved in this story I'd be pretty convinced...
Which of course leeds to the question 'What else is real?' (That isn't
supposed to be..)
 
...Looking forward to Elvis, Cattle Mutilation, and JFK stories.
(Hmmm...Wonder if they're talking in alt.alien.abduction and
alt.conspiracy?)  

Christopher L. Tumber
aa993@freenet.carleton.ca 

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 14:34:33 GMT
From: toh@clarknet.clark.net (Todd O. Howard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins) writes:
>The last scene in 1X01, out on the track, where Mulder says "I did see
>something, but... it's gone.  They took it from me.  They erased it.
>You've got to tell me what it was.", that scene sent chills up and down my
>spine.

I also liked this scene.  I REALLY thought that X files was going to be a
bunch of crap, but I watched this episode (my first) and was (more than)
mildly suprised.  I hope it doesn't get bad (I know it will have the
potential to) - the brainwipe was pushing the limits for this viewer.

>Because they will be doing more than just UFO stories, Scully will get to
>be skeptical about a lot of other things but the real tension between the
>two of them will come out of their disagreements on how certain things
>should be handled.

I thought that she seemed to be coming around, although she seems to be
more practical than Mulder - "Let's get out of here, there is nothing more
we can do.".  Even though she knows SOMETHING (referring again to 1X01) is
going on at the air base, she realizes that the FBI has no jurisdiction,
since the pilot has been returned.

Todd O. Howard
toh@clark.net

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 15:52:16 GMT
From: geurink@sneezy.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

Todd O. Howard <toh@clarknet.clark.net> wrote:
>aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins) writes:
>I also liked this scene.  I REALLY thought that X files was going to be a
>bunch of crap, but I watched this episode (my first) and was (more than)
>mildly suprised.  I hope it doesn't get bad (I know it will have the
>potential to) - the brainwipe was pushing the limits for this viewer.

I had rather mixed feelings about this episode.  Everything just fit a
little too loosely for my tastes, and the fantastic character interactions
from the first episode weren't as plentiful.

Basically, after watching the EXCELLENT pilot (Todd, if you know someone
who taped it, WATCH it!), this episode left me a little disappointed.

>>Because they will be doing more than just UFO stories, Scully will get to
>>be skeptical about a lot of other things but the real tension between the
>>two of them will come out of their disagreements on how certain things
>>should be handled.

I should hope so.  The Mystery Man With Top Secret Clearance(tm) straight
out confirmed all of Mulder's beliefs - now he KNOWS he's right, and will
probably go to extremes to prove it to others (especially Scully).

>I thought that she seemed to be coming around, although she seems to be
>more practical than Mulder - "Let's get out of here, there is nothing more
>we can do.".  Even though she knows SOMETHING (referring again to 1X01) is
>going on at the air base, she realizes that the FBI has no jurisdiction,
>since the pilot has been returned.

Well, technically the FBI _still_ has jurisdiction (I think).  The purpose
of a missing persons investigation is not only to retrieve the missing
person, but discover and prosecute those responsible.

She really just wanted to live.  

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 19:52:51 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files #3 and comments (Spoilers !)

This series is going places fast!
The first three shows have been entertaining to say the least.  How's the
ratings been ? I would hope that it could finish an entire season.

I disagree with a number of posters who say X-Files reminds them of Twin
Peaks.  Rather, I think X-Files has more in common with Night Stalker
(remember this series in the 70's) and I get the same chilling feelings
watching it.

Just finished watching the third episode last night. It was good to get
away from the UFO's for a while even though next week goes back to UFO's
again.

This recent episode about a genetically mutated enhanced contortionist
serial killer that eats livers and is 100 years old is definitely
original.

It was also good to see the perpetrator as a freak of nature rather than
some mysterious paranormal entity.

I liked the interplay between Scully and other FBI personnel and how she
is wrestling between her feelings for Mulder and hearing the others make
fun of her partner. Should she continue to work with him or further her
career ?

I noticed in the past three shows Mulder always seems to know more than he
tells Scully. Scully is still skeptical but now she seems to pay more
heed to Mulder and respects his investigative opinion. Which is good.

The smile the Contortio-serial killer made when he noticed his avenue of
escape at the end of last night's episode was downright priceless.

Until next episode,

Guy

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 23:18:27 GMT
From: nick@sunburn.uwaterloo.ca (Nick Fitzpatrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #3 and comments (Spoilers !)

<urbina@novax.llnl.gov> wrote:
>This series is going places fast!
>The first three shows have been entertaining to say the least.  How's the
>ratings been ? I would hope that it could finish an entire season.

Well, episode number 2 was in 70th spot (out of 89), with a 7.7.not great,
but it was half-way down the list of FOX shows.  (I guess they don't have
full coverage yet, I know there is no FOX station in the border towns
around Montreal).

Here are the ratings for the other shows in that time-slot on
September 17.,  (and Brisco County, on at 8 PM on Fox)

   37. ``Step By Step,'' ABC, 11.0
   40. ``Hangin' With Mr. Cooper,'' ABC, 10.7
   70. ``X-Files,'' Fox, 7.3
   72. ``Awakening Land,'' _ ``NBC Movie Of The Week,'' 7.2
   84. ``Brisco County,'' Fox, 5.5
   85. ``Building,'' CBS, 5.2
   87. ``Boys,'' CBS, 5.1

It's lead in (Brisco County . . .) was in 84th, with a 5.5, so that looks
very good for X-Files.

Hmm, not bad, beat out NBC and CBS, that's probably good enough for renewal
if they can do it all season!  (Though both LABS shows are marked as
repeats).

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 16:13:48 GMT
From: bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #3 and comments (Spoilers !)

I thought the scene where they analyzed the results of the lie-detector
test was great.  It really highlighted the different points-of-view that
the regular FBI people have versus "spooky" Mulder.

I am really getting into this show.  I think I'll start recording it.  I
missed the first episode too but, I can wait until they start re-running
them.

I'm trying to spread the word to my friends, I have to do my part to keep
this show on the air!

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 14:53:06 GMT
From: phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files, they did it again!

The latest episode really reminded me of a Kolchak: Night Stalker episode.
Bizarre serial murders going on linked to bizarre time schedule that has
been going on for around 100 years.  I especially liked the last shot of
the killer's face in the confinement cell.  Rather reminded me of the last
shot in PSYCHO.

I hope the series continues in this vein.  It looks to be shaping up well.
I'm glad they are not confining themselves to just UFO phenomena but seem
to be starting to explore the whole paranormal spectrum.

Although can someone explain to me how the government can be simultaneously
covering up something and investigating the thing at the same time?

Phineas Narco

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 21:12:15 GMT
From: sdr57@cas.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files, they did it again!

phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco) writes:
>I hope the series continues in this vein.  It looks to be shaping up well.
>I'm glad they are not confining themselves to just UFO phenomena but seem
>to be starting to explore the whole paranormal spectrum.

Good shows. Reminds me of some of the best Night Stalker episodes.  The
latest also seems to offer hope that they won't get into the "monster of
the week" syndrome it did - there was, after all, a rational explanation...

>Although can someone explain to me how the government can be
>simultaneously covering up something and investigating the thing at the
>same time?

Different branches/departments are doing the covering up and the
investigating. It happens all the time in large governments, partly on
purpose (checks and balances) and partly because, if you catch another
department doing something bad, your department may get more people/larger
budget, etc. (If you thought the KGB/GRU was dedicated to suborning what we
were doing, you don't realize the effort the Navy put into chopping down
the Army when the budget came up for review).

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 22:17:29 GMT
From: thomaee@ducvax.auburn.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The only problem with the X-Files

Despite the subject line I am a great fan of the X-Files.  My only comment
would be to change the way they do promos for the following week's
episodes.  On the basis of the promo, episode #3 looked rather silly, but
ended up being on even par with the first two.

My wife, who is NOT a great sci-fi fan really, loves the show.  I think the
word should definitely be spread around about the X-Files.  If their
writing stays at this level (and its ratings improve), the X-Files should
have a good run.

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 12:54:31 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-FILES:  A Sleeper?

I was watching the X-FILES episode on the fellow who could squeeze through
duct-work and was thinking: "Y'know, this is a much better show than I
thought it would be or, given the premise, was likely to be."

I just hope they keep developing some of the threads ...

Agent Mulder is actually played as a little flaky. Agent Scully is played
as a lot more anal-retentive.  This is actually a good basis for a team -
the "ideas" person, and the person who hits the "ideas" person over the
head with a hammer every now and then.

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301
MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 20:25:15 GMT
From: christina_waters@macmail.ucsc.edu (Christina Waters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What's wrong with The X-Files

Absolutely NOTHING is wrong with one of the most literate shows in memory.
The two leads have real chemistry and are refreshingly free of that cloying
physical perfection that makes most network stars look positively generic.
I love it that it's clearly nodding to magic realism and pomo SF, yet we
still don't quite know what's going on - reminiscent of Britain's "The One
Game," and other shows that require you to actually THINK.  Yes, there's
some neo-Cold War paranoia re: The Man.  Great, keeps us on our toes. Or
maybe you'd simply rather wallow in one more episode of "Murder, She
Wrote?"

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 15:27:01 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #3 and comments (Spoilers !)

> As a follow up, anybody else end up watching their vents and windows a
> few hours instead of sleeping? :)

YES! ... I was apprehensive of the vents for a good while!

Like I said in another posting, this series is a hell of a lot better than
I expected it to be - I figured it to be along the lines of cheesy UFO
movies and the like.  But some neat elements surfaced in the show:

 % They identified the bad guy almost *RIGHT AWAY*.  In a stupid show, they
   would have kept it hidden and tried to surprise you at the end, but it
   wouldn't have been a surprise because you know it would be the guy
   "nobody would suspect."  Instead the mystery became one of who and what
   the killer was.

 % Virtually no gore, except for a spattering of blood here and there.  A
   cheesy show would have tried to exploit gore for shock effect, but this
   show simply gave you the (unpleasant) details and let you fill in the
   blanks. It conveyed horror effects by such details as the slimy "nest"
   (which was very effective for me as it reminded me of the filthy old
   tenements I used to help demolish in construction work when I was a
   kid).

 % Could he really get out the slot in the door or not?  Urrr ... give me
   the CREEPS, daddy!

I hope to God they follow up the continuity in this series; if it becomes
just a sequence of creepshows it's a goner.

I like the theme music, too ...

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301
MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Television - Lois and Clark (14 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 22:29:49 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Why does Clark Kent wear glasses?

I liked LOIS & CLARK quite a lot, but one question came to mind.  In the
comic books Clark Kent wears glasses as a disguise so that nobody will
recognize him as Superman (some disguise, but it works in the comic books).
However, in the LOIS & CLARK pilot film the idea of having a double
identity as Superman doesn't even occur to him till late in the movie.  So
why is Clark already wearing glasses when we first meet him?  He doesn't
need a "disguise" yet.  Is he really nearsighted, even though super?  Is he
going to have to wear contacts as Superman in order to avoid crashing into
buildings?

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 00:02:00 GMT
From: jennise@opus.dgi.com (Milady Printcap the goddess of peripherals)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark (possible spoilers)

Well I gave it all four of my thumbs pointed up. 

I was fully prepared to hate this show; actually I wasn't going to watch it
until the commercial that hinted at the costume testing scenes. (I LOVED
it.) I was really happy with the charm of the show and the closeness to the
post-Crisis origin story. What I didn't see mentioned in today's digest is
some of the supporting characters. I was incredibly pleased that for a
change Perry White and Lex Luthor were not over the top parodies. They were
real characters! It took me a bit to get used to the fact that Clark seemed
so young. But I did get used to it and enjoyed it. I just loved his
conversations with his mother.  She's just such a mother; reminds me of
mine. 8-) I had a bit of a problem with the cliche 'Mom's trying a new
hobby.' But anything I had a problem with I excused because it was so well
written and just down right charming.

I did check out its main competition, SeaQuest and well, it just hit 'eh
It was okay' on my scale.

Jennise
jennise@dgi.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 15:30:35 GMT
From: keithg@is.rice.edu (Keith Goodnight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why does Clark Kent wear glasses?

aa396@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Bill Henley) writes:
>I liked LOIS & CLARK quite a lot, but one question came to mind.  In the
>comic books Clark Kent wears glasses as a disguise so that nobody will
>recognize him as Superman (some disguise, but it works in the comic
>books).  However, in the LOIS & CLARK pilot film the idea of having a
>double identity as Superman doesn't even occur to him till late in the
>movie.  So why is Clark already wearing glasses when we first meet him?
>He doesn't need a "disguise" yet.  Is he really nearsighted, even though
>super?  Is he going to have to wear contacts as Superman in order to avoid
>crashing into buildings?

   This bothered me a bit, too, although I liked the show well enough that
I'm inclined to forgive it.
   I think probably it arose because of the order-of-events they arranged
for the TV pilot. In the comic book (current continuity), Clark's reasons
for coming up with Superman were basically the same as in the TV show, but
he made that decision just BEFORE joining the Daily Planet. With the TV
show having him be already at the Planet when the decision was made - well,
they were stuck. They couldn't very well have had Clark Kent suddenly start
wearing glasses for no apparent reason.
   It seems like they had a dilemma: either Superman already exists when
Clark joins the Planet, or else they have to 'look the other way' in having
him wear glasses. And they picked their story over the (minor) continuity
point - the right decision, IMHO, or at least the decision showing their
priorities are in the right place: story and character first.

   On the general subject of whether glasses make a good disguise, I've
always thought it was an interesting subtlety in current Superman comic
books that it's not the glasses that make the disguise but rather the high
visibility of Superman and the fact that Superman doesn't appear to be in
disguise - he wears no mask, so no one ever thinks to ask 'What is
Superman's secret identity?'  the way they do (for example) with Batman.
Most people in the comic book Universe probably figure that Superman is
just Superman all the time, so why even try to figure out who he 'really'
is? It's a nice paradox: Lack of a mask is the disguise.

Keith F. Goodnight

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 19:37:01 GMT
From: michael@softwords.bc.ca (Michael McAleese)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark

phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco) writes:
>I missed the first show.  What did everyone think?

  It was a Harlequin Romance using comic book characters.  I was prepared
to dislike it, but I found the viewpoint refreshingly different - there
have been so many versions of Superman done that finding a different tack
on it makes the story click again.
  Don't know how long that aspect will make it watchable though, the plot
was a bit simplistic.  It must be hard to write good plots for Superman
(who can handle just about anything with his neato powers) without running
the SFX budget into the stratosphere.  Here's hoping that they use the DC
pantheon of heros and villains in the series rather than have Superman
punching out the "thug with a gun" of the week.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 21:05:00 GMT
From: carmen@bohr.physics.purdue.edu (Carmen K. Shepard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why does Clark Kent wear glasses?

I believe that Clark wears glasses to keep from using his super-vision
accidentally.  He seems to have trouble hiding his super-powers (floating
when he saw Lois, etc.)  so maybe this keeps him from accidentally seeing
things he shouldn't be able to or heating up stuff accidentally.  Notice
that he pushed his glasses low on his nose and used his super-vision over
the top.  I don't know that glass would inhibit his vision, but we don't,
after all, know that they are glass.  What would inhibit x-ray vision and
heat vision but not ordinary sight?

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 02:14:20 GMT
From: ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: a review

First of all background:
I have been a Superman fan for over 25 years, print and film, and have seen
every Superman-related film I could find.  The exception is the attrocious
Superboy series (I tried but I could not stand it) and the Supergirl film.
I remember fondly the Superman TV series.  I have hundreds of Superman
comics (my eariest being from the early 40's).  I have even read the
orginal Superman novel ('41?) and the novels published in the 80's.

I was not expecting to enjoy the new Superman series; I was expecting a
'new vision' along the lines of Burton's *SHUDDER* Batman. I do not watch
the melo-dramas such as Moonlighting.

I was pleasantly suprised at the quality of the acting and the story of the
show.  The writers have a 'different' history for Superman than which has
been done before but not so radical as to isolate the old Superman fans.  I
have seen elements of the current run of the comics as well as Superman
I-IV and the TV series. As long as they are consistent, I will have no
problems with the changes.

Story SPOLIERS ahead

Just as I liked John Byrne's modifications to Superman keeping Jonathon and
Martha Kent alive, I like the Kents as cast members.  I also like Clark
'commuting' home for dinner with his family.  By having his parents alive,
it provides a sounding board for Clark.  I did not like AT ALL Ma Kent's
exploration of modern art - it does not make any sense at all other than
the writers desire to get some modern art into the film.

I liked the Daily Planet newsroom crew and while they should have had the
actor playing Jimmy Olsen wear a red wig or dye his hair I was satisified
with most of the casting.  They took another character from the comics, Cat
Grant, which shows they are not only paying attention to the film versions.
Perry's voice in particular, reminded me of the TV show.  However I doubt
that the chief editor of a major metropolian newspaper would be having
staff meetings where newcomers are expected to come.  The department chief
should have been holding this meeting. Dramatic license I guess.

Likewise I liked that they included Star Labs and Inspector Henderson; I
would not mind an appearance by the Flash or at least Barry Allen but I do
not think it will occur since they are concentrating on the relationship
not the hero.  I do hope they continue to take more elements from the
comics; if you are going to base a TV series on a comic, you ought to at
least try to hook in its fans.  Interesting note: seaQuest DSV was
advertised on the back of the DC comics this month but Superman was not;
very interesting since they are on competing spots in the lineup [ I watch
seqQuest DSV and tape L&C since I want to keep L&C. ]

I liked the actor for Luthor, very much like the sophisticated politicians
- - covered in dirt but nothing you can prove.  It will be good for the story
for Superman to have a long term rival which is obviously not a villain.
Gene Hackman overplayed the role too much in my opinion and I hope Richard
Prior NEVER shows up.

I disliked the entire 'Nations League' thing; no large multinational
organization is going to agree on ANYTHING important unanimously.  The
Indian leader in particular did not look Indian at all.

I disliked the ease for which Lois was able to get easy access all the
time.  I can not believe anyone could walk into a space launch without
anyone noticing they did not belong.  It was FAR too convenient for Lois to
pick the cabin to hide in which had the bomb in.  More dramatic license but
too many coincidences hurts the story.

And the scientists on the rocket should have been far more skeptical of
Superman pushing the craft into orbit. I was expecting to hear them yelling
for Superman not to push from one 'leg' or it would crumple. I guess they
were too astonished by him and afterwards that it worked.

Once again Superman's stylish S has become a symbol from Krypton; since
this is TV we won't have an overpriced Marlon Brando playing Jor-El.

And the part which really irritated me was dropping of characteristic
Superman curl.  Perhaps the star is no Christopher Reeve but he could at
least the curl adds to the resemblance.

In execution the show did quite well but the writers need to tighten up the
plotting a great deal more.  The story seems to be going back in the
relationship between Lois & Clark where Lois shows interest in Superman but
is not interested in Clark; I hope it progresses past this stage for this
stage has been seen in every screen representation of Superman.  At least
they are throwing in a new twist with Cat Grant being interested in Clark
Kent.

Overall I rate it as one of the better new shows on TV but I am biased
because I do not like lame half-hours comedies which TV seems to be
dominated by.

Glenn E. Host
Reston, VA

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 15:52:48 GMT
From: cgregory@ziggy.cs.uiuc.edu (Christine Gregory)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: a review

ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host) writes:
>I disliked the entire 'Nations League' thing; no large multinational
>organization is going to agree on ANYTHING important unanimously.  The
>Indian leader in particular did not look Indian at all.

Well, I'm sure someone will flame me if I'm wrong but, I'm pretty sure the
actress who played that character IS Indian!  When she was on, I had this
nagging feeling that I should know who that was, but I didn't recognise her
until I had turned away from the TV for a moment, and then I recognized her
voice.  For those of you who didn't tape it, and/or missed the credits,
that was Persis Khambatta (sp?) who played Ilia in Star Trek the Motion
Picture.  (You see?  It was the hair that threw me.  :-)

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 19:52:56 GMT
From: baylor@force.ssd.lmsc.lockheed.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why does Clark Kent wear glasses?

carmen@bohr.physics.purdue.edu (Carmen K. Shepard) writes:
>I believe that Clark wears glasses to keep from using his super-vision
>accidentally.  He seems to have trouble hiding his super-powers (floating
>when he saw Lois, etc.)  so maybe this keeps him from accidentally seeing
>things he shouldn't be able to or heating up stuff accidentally.  Notice
>that he pushed his glasses low on his nose and used his super-vision over
>the top.  I don't know that glass would inhibit his vision, but we don't,
>after all, know that they are glass.  What would inhibit x-ray vision and
>heat vision but not ordinary sight?

In the comic book, long ago, the answer was that Clark's glasses were made
of his space craft's window. They did not, however inhibit his
super-vision. Rather, Clark found that ordinary glass ('60s vintage) melted
when he used his heat vision. (Does this mean he made his glasses himself?
how did he cut the window's substance to fit in the frame?)

RB

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 03:03:39 GMT
From: cmeadows@nyx.cs.du.edu (Chris Meadows)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why does Clark Kent wear glasses?

According to the cartoon (from Sat. morning, a couple of years ago), Clark
first started wearing them to try to get out of football after he realized
that it wasn't fair for him to play.

I've always thought that the real reason he wore glasses was so he didn't
look too much like Superman...remember, him losing his glasses is what gave
him away in Superman II.

Chris Meadows
CHM173S@SMSVMA
CHM173S@VMA.SMSU.EDU
CMEADOWS@NYX.CS.DU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 14:35:50 GMT
From: gregg@outback.ny.tpc.com (Greg Gershowitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark (some minor spoilers)

   I had a few problems with the show.  One, the flying scenes looked a
little cheesy.  I've seen much worse though.  Two, if he didn't have a
costume yet, WHY WAS HE WEARING GLASSES??!?!?!?!!?  Three, where'd Ma Kent
get all of the material to make the costumes, and how did she manage to sew
up so many in such a short period of time.

   If any of you remember from before Crisis on Infinite Earths in the
comics, doesn't the "S" logo look like the Earth-2 Superman's?  This would
also explain why he didn't have a costume, etc.  (But not the glasses!)

Greg G

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 15:07:08 GMT
From: cvt001@acad.drake.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark

I just thought I would let everyone know that I really liked Lois and Clark
(aside from a few bad acting parts and some not so great special effects).
I thought it was really sweet how Clark was looking for the information on
where he was from.  It gave him a "human" side.  Also, I really think that
Clark/Superman looks a lot sexier with his glasses on (this is coming from
a person with glasses too.)

Carrie

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 23:43:01 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark episode titles

I called ABC to get the titles of the scheduled episodes of "Lois and
Clark: The New adventures of Superman." If you're interested, here are the
first four:

Premiere (9/12)
Strange Visitor (From Another Planet) (9/26)
Neverending Battle (10/3)
I'm Looking Through You (10/10)

Life would be easier if every show would give episode titles. <sigh>

Michael A. Burstein 
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 01:22:01 GMT
From: phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark sucks!

I taped and watched the episode last night, that is to say I watched most
of it.  Very boooring, not much Superman footage, predictable plot, cliched
characters.  Since when does Clark Kent look like he belongs on the cover
of GQ magazine?  At least Christopher Reeves portrayal gave more definition
and difference between the Superman and 'CK' characters.  I really can't
believe that no one in this show can't pick up on the fact that Clark =
Superman.  I know that's always an issue since his only 'disguise' really
is a pair of glasses, but come on!  A Superman for the nineties?  No
thanks.

Phineas narco

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 12:03:19 GMT
From: lwv26@cas.org (Larry W. Virden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark sucks!

Phineas Narco <phineas@anarky.tch.org> wrote:
>I taped and watched the episode last night, that is to say I watched most
>of it.  Very boooring, not much Superman footage, predictable

Excuse me, but the show isn't "The Superman Show" it is Lois and Clark.
Frankly, I was disappointed I didn't see more air time for Lois.

>plot, cliched characters.  Since when does Clark Kent look like he belongs
>on the cover of GQ magazine?  At least Christopher

I don't know what the 90s DC Clark Kent looks like, but the 70s Clark Kent
certainly looked like a GQ guy.

>Reeves portrayal gave more definition and difference between the Superman
>and 'CK' characters.  I really can't believe that no

Okay, I have to agree that the glasses as the only difference are really
dumb I mean, not even his voice is different.

>a pair of glasses, but come on!  A Superman for the nineties?  No thanks.

Too bad - if you don't give them enough time to do something, then they
won't have _time_ to do anything...

Larry W. Virden
674 Falls Place
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068-1614
lvirden@cas.org

------------------------------
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Date: 24 Sep 93 14:26:26 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh:Union/Alliance Time Line

yane@malibu.sfu.ca (Yan Choon Ee) wrote:
> I've read a lot of Cherryh's Union/Alliance books, but I'm wondering if
> anyone knows of all the titles in this "series" (or at least set in this
> universe) and which order they are supposed to be read (or their ordering
> with respect to when the stories in those books occur).
> 
> So far I've read Downbelow Station, the Cyteen books, Rimrunners,
> Hellburner, Heavy Time.  I've been able to ascertain that Heavy Time and
> then Hellburner occur before Downbelow Station, and then Cyteen (?) and
> Rimrunners after.  Are there any titles I'm missing?
  		     
All the Morgaine novels (4 so far) are connected to the Union/Alliance
universe, albeit in a tertiary way.  The Faded Sun novels (3 so far) deal
with the Alliance/Mri wars.  The Pride of Chanur novels (5 so far) are
connected (also in a tertiary fashion) to the Union/Allicance/Earth Company
universe.  The novel Angle With a Sword (Angle With The Sword?) includes a
chronology of events at the end of the novel.  Some of Cherryh's novels
include a complete list of her works, broken down by association (i.e.
Union/Alliance, Faded Sun, Morgaine...)  There are only a few of her novels
that do not, in some way connect with the Union/Alliance Universe.

R. J. Goyette
RJGoyette@anl.gov
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 22:35:56 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh:Union/Alliance Time Line

If you can find a copy, you'll want to read Hunter of Worlds - which is
loosly associated with Union /Alliance - and is the first Cherryh I ever
read and still a favorite. Not a trilogy; has no sequels or anything.  Just
very good.  Brothers of Earth is also in the same universe, but not
directly connected to any other book and very good (ok, IMAO >-)

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 03:56:26 GMT
From: cash@convex.com (Peter Cash)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh:Union/Alliance Time Line

I think it's otiose to discuss the "connections" between all of Cherry's
novels as though they were part of a systematic whole, or as though it were
important whether they are all connected or not. Maybe they're part of a
unitary whole, even though the connections are tenuous at best.  Maybe
Cherryh sat down on a rainy afternoon in 1973 and jotted down the outlines
of all the books she'd ever write. I don't think so but, so what if it's
true?

Even if it were true, the fact would remain that Cherry's earlier novels,
such as _Hunter of Worlds_, _Brothers of Earth_, and the _Faded Sun_
trilogy (the "Mri Wars") are quite good, but have no apparent connection to
the "Union/Alliance" novels. Sure, you can _imagine_ a connection if you
like, in fact, the author may even assure us that there _is_ a connection.
The fact remains that these earlier books are very different in tone from
her later Union/Alliance novels, such as _Downbelow Station_ and _Cyteen_.
Cherryh has become a better writer than she was then, and her subject
matter is more mature, her characters are better drawn, and her narrative
has become more taut. If Cherryh is, in fact, laboring to manufacture a
connection between these earlier books and her later ones, she's making a
mistake, she's "pouring new wine into old wineskins". She'd be better off
letting these earlier books stand on their own.

The interesting thing about the Union/Alliance novels is their
connectedness - how they play together. It seems as though each of them
illuminates some things that were unexplained in an earlier novel, or shows
you the same thing in a different perspective. For example, in _Rimrunners_
you get a very negative image of Signy Mallory; in _Downbelow Station_ and
_Merchanter's Luck_, you see her in a somewhat different light. Which is
the real Mallory? Well, I have my views on the matter but, that's not the
point. The point is that these shifts in perspective give the
Union/Alliance novels a realism that is difficult to achieve and that mark
Cherryh, in my opion at least, as one of the most talented novelists
writing today in any genre.

(Some of you may have read my negative comments on _Cyteen_.  I was piqued
that she never cleared up the central "whodunnit" of this trilogy. I'm
still a little annoyed at her for this, but not nearly as much as I was.
The complexity and richness of what Cherryh is doing earns her a good deal
of latitude.)

Back to my main point. It's this: Cherryh's earlier books and I include her
"Morgaine" novels in this group, though _Exile's Gate_ is fairly recent,
simply aren't in the same literary league as the Union/Alliance books. They
don't shed any light on the later books. It's just not important whether
they _could_ all have happened (happen?) in the same universe.

Peter Cash

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 23:05:47 GMT
From: kmac@cisco.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh:Union/Alliance Time Line

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) writes:
>(Some of you may have read my negative comments on _Cyteen_.  I was piqued
>that she never cleared up the central "whodunnit" of this trilogy. I'm
>still a little annoyed at her for this, but not nearly as much as I was.
>The complexity and richness of what Cherryh is doing earns her a good deal
>of latitude.)

Agreed on both counts; it is a truly great book (Well, it's a series, but
reads like one big novel), but the end is, to me, a big weak spot. It feels
lopped off; as if there was supposed to be a conclusion, or an epilog;
something that tied up the ends.

It struck me rather as one of those 'Ends left hanging for a sequel'
things, but that seems totally out of character for Cherryh. So I don't
know quite WHAT the deal is there.

>Back to my main point. It's this: Cherryh's earlier books and I include
>her "Morgaine" novels in this group, though _Exile's Gate_ is fairly
>recent, simply aren't in the same literary league as the Union/Alliance
>books. They don't shed any light on the later books. It's just not
>important whether they _could_ all have happened (happen?) in the same
>universe.

While I'd disagree about the Morgain books (Well, not the two weaker ones
in the middle, but _Gate of Ivrel_ and _Exile's Gate_), I'd agree about the
rest; trying to connect stuff like the Faded Sun books is kind of a
stretch; there are so many little things that don't quite match up, and
since they're nowhere near the quality, it all seems fairly irrelevant to
*me*....

Karl Elvis MacRae
Software Release Support
Cisco Systems
batman@cisco.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 01:38:07 GMT
From: doug@netcom.com (Doug Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Door into Summer" budded from "End of Eternity"?

I was just rereading Asimov's "End of Eternity", and 3/4 of the way towards
the end, Twissel is explaining the roots/history of Eternity, and mentions
an "anonymous" man at a lunch counter who was helpfully influential.

This rang a bell, and I picked up Heinlein's "Door Into Summer", and read
the end, and there's a Dr. Twitchel (rather similar to "Twissel") who is
approached by the time-travelling protagonist at a lunch counter in an
early part of the physicist's career.

Asimov's book is copyrighted 1955, Heinlein's 1956. Both are original
storylines...noticeably so. But I wonder if this small resemblance might
mean that Heinlein was inspired to dream up his own (original) work after
reading Asimov's, and inserted the lunch-counter and name references as a
nod to Asimov.

Again they are both original, and I'm merely wondering about *influence* in
a rather small way. E.g. if I were Heinlein in '55 and read Asimov's book,
which talks about the early roots of time travel technology, would I be
inspired to delve more deeply into that than Asimov did, and with my own
twists to it...that sort of question.

Has this overlap been noted in the decades since? It's just barely obscure
enough that I have to wonder, but they're both famous enough that in
another sense it would be surprising if no one had ever considered this.
:-)

P.S. It's interesting that Asimov takes an approach to time-travel which
*almost* completely avoids the by-then-well-known problem with
time-travelling time tenses of verbs (unusual), and that Heinlein raises
the precise issue of verb tenses in DiS.

P.P.S. Asimov's logic on the subject of the Eternity stations (or whatever)
marked off by centuries is incredibly difficult to get a grasp on; he
rather wisely simply avoids getting into the issue, and instead refers to
each century as a concrete object throughout the book, and never mind the
logical implications. :-) Still, I like that approach; it's different than
anything else I've run across.

Doug Merritt
doug@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 02:35:15 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Donald J. Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Door into Summer" budded from "End of Eternity"?

doug@netcom.com (Doug Merritt) writes:
>I was just rereading Asimov's "End of Eternity", and 3/4 of the way
>towards the end, Twissel is explaining the roots/history of Eternity, and
>mentions an "anonymous" man at a lunch counter who was helpfully
>influential.
>
>This rang a bell, and I picked up Heinlein's "Door Into Summer", and read
>the end, and there's a Dr. Twitchel (rather similar to "Twissel") who is
>approached by the time-travelling protagonist at a lunch counter in an
>early part of the physicist's career.
>
>Asimov's book is copyrighted 1955, Heinlein's 1956. Both are original
>storylines...noticeably so. But I wonder if this small resemblance might
>mean that Heinlein was inspired to dream up his own (original) work after
>reading Asimov's, and inserted the lunch-counter and name references as a
>nod to Asimov.
>
>Again they are both original, and I'm merely wondering about *influence*
>in a rather small way. E.g. if I were Heinlein in '55 and read Asimov's
>book, which talks about the early roots of time travel technology, would I
>be inspired to delve more deeply into that than Asimov did, and with my
>own twists to it...that sort of question.

Heinlein's interest in time travel predates 1956 and even 1955 by a number
of years - see "By His Bootstraps" as a for-instance, so I don't think we
can assume that "Eternity" really inspired "Summer", especially since the
two works are so noticeably different both in style and in emphasis.  But
the lunch-counter incident, which I hadn't seen commented on before, might
well be no coincidence, as you suggest; it's the sort of in-joke that SF
authors have enjoyed for many decades. Pity that neither principal is
around to ask ...

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 04:51:52 GMT
From: jim@rand.org (Jim Gillogly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Door into Summer" budded from "End of Eternity"?

A connection that supports the non-coincidence theory is between Heinlein's
"Stranger in a Strange Land" and Philip Wylie's "Gladiator".  Both are
about supermen from dysfunctional families; both supermen are trying to
figure out how they fit into normal society; both supermen start "finding"
themselves in carnivals; and they end up dying in similar ways, but with
interesting differences.  What makes it a conscious borrowing rather than
similarity of premise is the names: Valentine Michaels is a member of the
carny troupe in "Gladiator", and Valentine Michael Smith is the eponymous
protagonist of "SiaSL".  So Heinlein does do this kind of thing... and thus
might have done it in the Asimov case as well.

Jim Gillogly

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 23:54:07 GMT
From: garyg@netcom.com (Gary Greene)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Door into Summer" budded from "End of Eternity"?

jim@rand.org (Jim Gillogly) writes:

>Donald J. Harlow <donh@netcom.com> wrote:
>>Heinlein's interest in time travel predates 1956 and even 1955 by a
>>number of years - see "By His Bootstraps" as a for-instance, so I don't
>>think we can assume that "Eternity" really inspired "Summer", especially
>>since the two works are so noticeably different both in style and in
>>emphasis. But the lunch-counter incident, which I hadn't seen commented
>>on before, might well be no coincidence, as you suggest; it's the sort of
>>in-joke that SF authors have enjoyed for many decades. Pity that neither
>>principal is around to ask ...
>
>A connection that supports the non-coincidence theory is between
>Heinlein's "Stranger in a Strange Land" and Philip Wylie's "Gladiator".

This has been commented on before I think, particularly the connection
between Valentine Michael in Wylie's story and V. M. Smith in Heinlein's.
My only addition to this is I remember reading a comment of Heinlein's to
budding writer's in a rare forward to someone else's book (forgotten who)
recommending Wylie as an outstanding writer to study and emulate.  Wylie
was evidently at the head of Heinlein's must read list.  :-)

Gary Greene
Santa Clara, California
garyg@netcom.com  

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 14:17:25 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Door into Summer" budded from "End of Eternity"?

doug@netcom.com (Doug Merritt) writes:
>I was just rereading Asimov's "End of Eternity", and 3/4 of the way
>towards the end, Twissel is explaining the roots/history of Eternity, and
>mentions an "anonymous" man at a lunch counter who was helpfully
>influential.
>
>This rang a bell, and I picked up Heinlein's "Door Into Summer", and read
>the end, and there's a Dr. Twitchel (rather similar to "Twissel") who is
>approached by the time-travelling protagonist at a lunch counter in an
>early part of the physicist's career.  ...

Interesting, but I wouldn't read *too* much into it.

1) Asimov and Heinlein grew up in the same time frame, one in which
   chatting with an absolute stranger at a lunch counter is a common
   occurrence.  Both of them being the idea-writers that they were, it is
   *very* likely that they each got one or more of their ideas that way -
   so having a character get an idea that way would be quite natural.

2) I suspect that *if* Heinlein wanted to make this cross correction,
   he would've used an *identical* name.  No legal reason not to, and
   I dare say the Good Doctor would've been amused.

IMHO, of course.

On a side note, Heinlein trivia fans might be interested in the source of
the title for _Door_Into_Summer_.  At one point the Heinleins were living
in a house with many doors to the outside.  One winter day, their cat (one
of their cats?) wanted out.  Robert opened a door, the cat winced at the
weather, and trotted to a different door.  Robert opened *that* door and
the cat - noticing that the weather was still unpleasant - went to yet a
different door.  And so on.  Virginia, noticing this, theorized that the
cat was looking for the "door into summer".  Robert latched onto the
phrase, and more-or-less just sat down and wrote a story to go with it -
giving an appropriately important role to a cat.

I don't remember my source for this - it may have been _Grumbles_from _the
_Grave_ ...

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 21:17:08 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

I'm suddenly reminded of a couple of things no one's mentioned - _Orphans
of the Sky_ (the book made of the novellas "Universe" and "Common Sense")
takes place in Future History. In _Methuselah's Children_ we see the first
spaceship of the class of that in _OotS_ and in one of the later books,
Lazarus (I think) mentions finding out what happened after _OotS_.

And I'm about 90% sure Lazarus also drops a reference to familiarity with
the events of _I Will Fear No Evil_.

I'd like to especially recommend _To Sail Beyond the Sunset_ to Future
History fans who made it through _Time Enough For Love_ but lost it on
_Number of the Beast_ or one of the later books. _TSBtS_ is sort of a
biography of Maureen (Lazarus's mother) and as such recounts a life
spanning much of the Future History series with all those events that were
foregrounded in those stories in the background of her story, and is a fun
read.

Of course, like _TEFL_, part is the protagonist describing her past and
part is in the "present" and, unfortunately, understanding the present
parts depend on having read _NotB_ and _The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_.

LopezE@rpi.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 26 Sep 93 17:32:07 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Linda B. Merims wrote:
> For a critical look at Heinlein (which includes a publication
> chronology), see Alexei Panshin's _Heinlein in Dimension_.
>
> I normally DETEST literary criticism.  By God, I HATE it.  But Panshin's
> book is very different.  Rather than talking about symbolism and
> psychological motivations and sociological significance and other such
> fuzzy-headed garbage, Panshin just tells you why Heinlein sounds like
> Heinlein.  That is, he describes _mechanically_ what it is Heinlein is
> doing that makes his stories what they are.
>
> Superb.  Unfortunately, it was published in 1968 and doesn't cover any
> book after _The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress_.  However, he pretty well
> identifies exactly the turn that Heinlein's writing was taking at about
> that time that made the later novels progressively weaker.

I was very impressed with people's claims that Panshin had correctly
predicted the course of Heinlein's future career.  For years I accepted the
claim, though I didn't remember noticing it when I read the book.  Then,
just recently, I re-read the book, and I *still* can't find where Panshin
makes any useful predictions about Heinlein's future career.  Since you
found it, could you give me some specific pointers to where in the book it
is?

Apart from that issue, it seemed really shallow, vindictive, and
mean-spirited to me.  Ugh.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 13:12:08 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

jrittenh@genesis.MCS.COM (Jim Rittenhouse) writes:
>But really, I can't agree with the folks who run the equasion (RAH = God),
>regardless of solipsistic viewpoints.  I think the man had some real
>clunkers.  His good stuff, however, is so great a portion of his output
>and at the same time so reall well done that I can't see him being moved
>off the pedestal for a long time to come.

Well said!  There are few of his books I actively dislike (the prime
example being "Farnhan's Freehold", which I keep only for completeness),
and some that I re-read frequently ("The Door Into Summer", "Stranger In A
Strange Land", in particular).  There are certainly better authors - and
equally certainly, a *lot* who are worse...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 12:56:25 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

>Apart from that issue, it seemed really shallow, vindictive, and
>mean-spirited to me.  Ugh.

Mean-spirited? I've heard a few Heinlein fans say this about Panshin's
Heinlein in Dimension and have never understood it. Perhaps what some folks
want is a work that simply praises everything Heinlein did, and not really
a critical analysis at all. Panshin liked the vast majority of Heinlein's
work. The fact that there were some works that he DIDN'T like doesn't make
him somehow mean-spirited.  As for "vindictive" - I've never heard this
claim before, and can't think of anything in the book that could be
remotely called that. Panshin is obviously a big fan of Heinlein, but,
unlike some other "critics" (Spider Robinson, for example), is willing to
admit that Heinlein also has flaws, and did produce a few bad books.

Finally, the previous poster calls it "shallow." It is a book-long
discussion of Heinlein's work, up through The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress. He
does a thorough job discussing all the works, and in discussing suh things
as Heinlein's use of character, the structure of various novels, the
strengths and weaknesses of Heinlein's writing, etc.

By the way, I also, by and large, agree with Panshin's assessment of which
books are Heinlein's best and worst.  For example, I agree that Have Space
Suit, Will Travel is one of Heinlein's best. In fact, the major
disagreement I have with Panshin is over The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress,
which he doesn't like very much. However, I can understand the basis of his
critique of the novel, even if I disagree with it.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 21:51:38 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

Zed (LopezE@rpi.edu) wrote:

>I'm suddenly reminded of a couple of things no one's mentioned - _Orphans
>of the Sky_ (the book made of the movellas "Universe" and "Common Sense")
>takes place in Future History. In _Methuselah's Children_ we see the first
>spaceship of the class of that in _OotS_ and in one of the later books,
>Lazarus (I think) mentions finding out what happened after _OotS_.

Yes.  This is one of the dinner table discussions in, I think, TEfL.  The
discussion is about the Howard Foundation selecting for longevity, and
Lazarus wondering if that was a good idea.  He then cites what happened to
the ship in Orphans (the planet it landed on was discovered, the humans
from the ship are quite vicious, quite good at being vicious, and smarter
than average humanity at the time of TEfL).

>And I'm about 90% sure Lazarus also drops a reference to familiarity with
>the events of _I Will Fear No Evil_.

Yes.  But I forget where, and it's all of about 3 sentences, no names
given, and the implication is that the story is considered legendary.  I
ran into a woman at Westercon (Marie Guthrie) who is doing a PhD in, I
think, American Literature on Heinlein's work.  She's got a complete biblio
(she had access to the files, and Virginia's assistance and blessing,
apparently), and has a massive set of xrefs.  She was wonderful to talk to,
articulate and personable, and is working on getting her thesis published
popularly, if possible.

>Of course, like _TEFL_, part is the protagonist describing her past and
>part is in the "present" and, unfortunately, understanding the present
>parts depend on having read _NotB_ and _The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_.

I think of TEfL, NotB, CWWtW and TSbtS as a single novel in four volumes.
Sometimes I get bogged down, but a hundred pages here or there is
comparable to a few dozen slow pages in an "ordinary" novel, so I don't
mind too much.  But then, I'm a fan.  :-)

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 23:30:47 GMT
From: mcdaniel@convex.com (Tim McDaniel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Infallible Heinlein...?

<seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu> wrote:
>Like much of RAH's later output, it starts out with some fairly
>interesting/ promising stuff and then nosedives in the middle.

Oh yes!  It's among the most frustrating parts of late Heinlein.  His books
see to go into exponential decay.  I used to call it the "Tertius Tarpit",
but it wasn't always caused by getting to Tertius.

*** MINOR SPOILERS *** (plot intros)

I remember two intros:

To Sail Beyond The Sunset: she wakes up in bed in an unknown city on an
unknown planet with an unknown corpse dead of unknown causes.

Friday: A woman is being followed, so she turns around and kills him in the
second sentence.  The first page or two is devoted to stuffing him into a
locker and rifling his belongings, and getting away.

Just GODLIKE intros!  So clever!  Friday is good adventure for the first
couple-three chapters.  And then ... the books ... slowly ... slow ...  ...
... down ...

Tim McDaniel
Convex Computer Corporation
Richardson, TX
mcdaniel@convex.com
mcdaniel@mozart.convex.com
mcdaniel@cyberspace.org

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 01:45:08 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Infallible Heinlein...?

doug@netcom.com (Doug Merritt) writes:
>seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu writes:
>>"To Sail Beyond the Sunset" makes "Number of the Beast" look like the
>>greatest novel ever written.
>
>I hated TSBtS too, but a friend who likes historical novels says he thinks
>it was Heinlein's best. Go figure.

I think that what distinguishes TSBtS from the rest of Heinlein isn't so
much that it's a historical novel, but rather that it's mostly a
naturalistic novel. People age, marriages fall apart, you don't get any
adventures...

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 01:49:56 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

I think that Heinlein's biggest mistake was his belief that a nuclear war
between the US and the Soviet Union was inevitable in the 50's.  Does
anyone have any theories about what he based that idea on?

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 02:57:14 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz) writes:
>I think that Heinlein's biggest mistake was his belief that a nuclear war
>between the US and the Soviet Union was inevitable in the 50's.  Does
>anyone have any theories about what he based that idea on?

*Theories?*
	
Nancy, you don't need THEORIES for that. Read his (quite long winded)
essays on the subject. He goes into some depth about precisely WHY he
believed we'd end up in a war.

And at the time, his reasons were well-founded. Fortunately, the apparently
lesser probability prevailed and we came out of that decade alive.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 09:37:46 GMT
From: ekg90@ecs.soton.ac.uk (E K Gottesman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Infallible Heinlein...?

I liked both his early stuff, and much of the later more naturalistic
stuff. As a young teenager I LOVED his juvenalia, despite the lack of
strong female characters - I just identified with the boys instead.

For me, the major reason why I like (most of) the later books, is that he
seemed to be trying to portray a society that included parenting as a
natural, but not inhibiting part of life. Most of the characters in the
Lazarus Long books have kids, spent time with them, and view parenting as
important for both men and women. BUT, this doesn't slow them down too
much. In particular the Long family itself was designed to allow a secure
environment for the kids, but still allow the adults to continue their
careers, without running themselves into the ground doing so.

Where the books 'slow down' as some people have called it, is where the
characters become more real for me - fewer 'adventures', more living (e.g.
Friday).

By the way, this post is not meant to imply that I fully approve of his
view of women.

Emma

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 15:19:45 GMT
From: GLANDIS@lerc.nasa.gov (Geoffrey A. Landis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield

880774h@dragon.acadiau.ca (Chris Hulan) writes:
>   Can anyone recommend any more work by this author along the same vein?

_Dancing with Myself_, a collection of short-stories interspersed with a
few non-fiction articles, just came out, in paperback (I think from Baen).

An earlier collection, _The MacAndrews Chronicles_ (mid 1980's) is also
highly recommended.

His most recent novel was _Cold As Ice_.  I believe that he is writing a
sequel to this right now.

His reputation was made on his second book, _The Web Between the Worlds_,
which came out at the same time as Clarke's book _The Fountains of
Paradise_.  Both books deal with construction of a "Skyhook", an elevator
between the Earth's surface and geosynchronous orbit.  Both books are very
good.

However, I like of his books best of all his first book, _The Sight of
Proteus_, which is quirky and strange, and not at all similar to his later
books.  He came out with a sequel to this about two years ago, also with
the word Proteus in the title.

Sheffield, by the way, is a physicist by training, who eventually got into
the business of doing data analysis on satellite remote sensing images.  He
was the chief scientist for Earth Satellite corporation (I believe he
recently retired from the position of chief scientist, but still acts as a
consultant).

Geoffrey A. Landis
NASA Lewis Research Center mailstop 302-1
GLANDIS@LERC.NASA.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 19:06:16 GMT
From: hughes.hacgate!vpilich@rutgers.edu (Vladimir Pilich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield _Hidden variables_

A couple of months ago I read "As Cold As Ice". This was the first book of
his that I have read. Great book! He has some very interesting ideas.  I
liked this one so much that I bought "Mind Pool", but haven't read it yet.
Anybody know if this one is as good?

Vlad

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 19:18:55 GMT
From: urf@icl.se (Urban Fredriksson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield

GLANDIS@LERC.NASA.GOV (Geoffrey A. Landis) writes:
>An earlier collection, _The MacAndrews Chronicles_ (mid 1980's) is also
>highly recommended.

1983. But he wasn't done with McAndrew, as there was "The Hidden Matter of
McAndrew" in the June 1992 Analog and "The Invariants of Nature" in April
1993. Have there been any in between I've forgotten?

>However, I like of his books best of all his first book, _The Sight of
>Proteus_, which is quirky and strange, and not at all similar to his later
>books.  He came out with a sequel to this about two years ago, also with
>the word Proteus in the title.

_Proteus Unbound_, 1989.

I'm prepared to recommend all of his books, except maybe _Brother to
Dragons_.

Urban Fredriksson
urf@icl.se

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 11:40:04 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield

urf@icl.se (Urban Fredriksson) writes:
>1983. But he wasn't done with McAndrew, as there was "The Hidden Matter of
>McAndrew" in the June 1992 Analog and "The Invariants of Nature" in April
>1993. Have there been any in between I've forgotten?

We have a trade paperback forthcoming in December, ONE MAN'S UNIVERSE,
which will be essentially an updated McANDREWS CHRONICLES, containing all
the newer stuff in addition to the old.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 21:55:34 GMT
From: hengst@rainbow.ecn.purdue.edu (James W. Hengst Jr.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield

I have never read a book by Mr.  Sheffield that I didn't like. Some I can
remember off the top of my head:

The Heritage Universe - consists of three books
Web Between the Worlds
The Mind Pool is a variation (rewrite/edit) of the Nimrod Hunt
two Proteus books - I can't remember the exact names
Son to Dragons

I started reading Sheffield after reading some of his short stories in
Asimov's. Enjoy!

James

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 13:01:57 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Sarah Keill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield

James W. Hengst Jr. (hengst@rainbow.ecn.purdue.edu) wrote:
>The Mind Pool is a variation (rewrite/edit) of the Nimrod Hunt

*That's* the book I've been trying to think of: _The_Nimrod_Hunt_. It's the
only book of Mr. Sheffield's I've read, and I didn't think much of it: some
neat ideas overshadowed by awful dialogue and a plot which advanced without
actually going anywhere. Can any Sheffield fans tell me how _TNH_ compares
to the rest of Sheffield's work?

Dave Schweisguth
Yale MB&B & Chemistry   
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 22:10:50 GMT
From: ee@star.qmw.ac.uk (Frossie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Charles Sheffield

dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Sarah Keill) writes:
>*That's* the book I've been trying to think of: _The_Nimrod_Hunt_. It's
>the only book of Mr. Sheffield's I've read, and I didn't think much of it:
>some neat ideas overshadowed by awful dialogue and a plot which advanced
>without actually going anywhere. Can any Sheffield fans tell me how _TNH_
>compares to the rest of Sheffield's work?

Well, the Nimrod Hunt was not spectacular - far better (IMHO, of course)
were the Proteus books (_Sight_of_Proteus_, and _Proteus_Unbound_),
_The_Web_Between_the_Worlds_ which has already been mentioned, and
_Between_the_Strokes_of_the_Night, which I thought was brilliant when I
read it, but then that was at an age before my critical faculties kicked
in(*) so no guarantees. Sheffield was on my auto-buy list until the
Heritage series - I mean, it's not exactly bad but the characters are a bit
too 2-D and I have recently grown unenthusiastic about "Powerful race has
left mysterious relics all over the galaxy baffling the best human
scientists but the Hero/ine is about to unlock their secret" scenarios...

(*) this is the same blissful age when I always read all 5 volumes of
trilogies :-), never left a book unfinished and had read all the books I
owned at least twice (favourites weighed it at 5 re-reads). Then I grew up
:-|

Frossie Economou
QMW Physics Dept
Mile End Road
London E1 4NS
ee@star.qmw.ac.uk

------------------------------
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Date: 27 Sep 93 04:15:07 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

		   Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

Delany's books range from fairly to extremely good.  A number of them would
be superb if he weren't so self-conscious a stylist: You can almost see him
putting the symbols in place, dusting off his myths and archetypes,
designing nonstandard narrative styles and gimmicks, being clever even when
it gets in the reader's way.  His later books, especially, tend to be
easier to admire than to enjoy.

(Another way of looking at it is that he's the sort of author who is more
likely to win Nebulas than to win Hugos.  (Yes, I know...)  Delany is
exceedingly self-conscious about the process of writing, of communicating
with a reader, and this is a major theme in a number of books - again,
something likely to interest fellow authors.)

I think of Delany primarily as a writer of the sixties and seventies,
though he might disagree.  If there is such a thing as a typical Delany
novel, it involves a search for identity: The protagonist, often a
youngster from a backwater, goes out into the big world for whatever
purpose.  In the course of this protagonist's learning and mastering this
larger and more complicated world (a process usually accompanied by long
expository lumps), the reader also learns about the world or society of the
author's creation.  Delany's earlier books are less polished, but more
accessible.  The reverse is true of his later ones.  I'll admit to being a
Phillistine, and preferring the more user-friendly ones.

If you haven't read anything by Delany, his short story "Time Considered as
a Helix of Semi-Precious Stones" (****) may be a good place to start: It
is, like many of his works, a slice of very odd life - thirty pages spent
with interesting people in an interesting culture, in this case, and it
doesn't suffer from the loss of focus to which some of his longer works are
prone.  The story is told from the perspective of a rising member of the
solar system's demimonde, who has become the target of a special police
department devoted to people who make waves.  (I'm not trying to be vague
in this description.  The frustrating thing about reviewing one of Delany's
books is how little information any plot summary conveys.)  It's a
Hugo-winner, so it should be fairly easy to find.

   "Sometime soon you will come back; and that time you will want
   to buy out my share of The Glacier, because I'll have gotten
   too big; and I won't want to sell because I'll think I'm big
   enough to fight you.  So we'll be enemies for a while.  You'll
   try to kill me.  I'll try to kill you."

   On his face, first the frown of confusion; then, the indulgent
   smile.  "I see you've caught on to the idea of hologramic
   information..."

"Empire Star" (***+) is probably the last book Delany wrote which falls
cleanly into what I characterized as earlier Delany.  It's not his best
book, or even a major one, but it's a personal favorite.  It's about Comet
Jo, a simple boy from a backwater planet, who is sent by a dying man to
take a message to Empire Star.  In the course of his travels (during which
he ceases to be a simple boy), he encounters a number of people and
entities at multiple stages in their lives - the time-paradox aspects of
the book are handled gently, and eventually figures out what message he's
supposed to deliver.  It's a very short novel, only about a hundred pages,
and has been reprinted with another short Delany novel, "The Ballad of
Beta-2", which I thought a good pairing.

   "I shall try and explain something to thee, Comet.  Tell me,
   what's the most important thing there is."

   "Jhup," he answered promptly, then saw her frowning.  He got
   embarrassed.  "I mean plyasil.  I din' mean to use no dirty
   words."

   ...

   "If thou passeth through the second gate, and ask a ride of a
   transport captain -- and thou wilt probably get it, for they
   are a good lot -- thou wilt be in a different world, where
   plyasil means only forty credits a ton, and is a good deal
   less important than derny, kibblepobs, clapper boxes, or
   boysh, all of which bring above fifty credits.  And thou might
   shout the name of any of them, and be thought nothing more
   than noisy."

"Babel-17" (***) is about the effect of language on perception.  Humanity
has been fighting a long and nasty war against an invader, and now is being
subjected to truly serious acts of sabotage, in the course of which brief
transmissions have been picked up.  Finally, after repeated attempts to
decipher them, the military turns to Rydra Wong, the greatest poet of the
day, who identifies the transmissions as a very special language - one
which shapes the abilities and world-views of those who learn it and as she
comes to understand the language, it begins to shape her, as well.  The
character and actions of Rydra Wong herself carry the book, but its
philosophical side is weakened by the implausibility of the claims Delany
makes for his fictional languages.

   "Butcher, there are certain ideas which have words for them.
   If you don't know the words, you can't know the ideas.  And if
   you don't have the idea, you don't have the answer."

(A side note:  "Empire Star" appears as a work of fiction in "Babel-17".)

"The Einstein Intersection" (***) finds Delany getting exotic in his
themes, but still sticking to relatively standard storytelling.  At least,
it starts in a relatively standard way, giving the impression of a post-
holocaust Earth of small communities with low technology and high mutation
rates.  When the narrator, a young androgyne named Lobey, goes out into the
larger world, we begin to see that it is a far stranger world than we
thought.  For reasons it would be a serious spoiler to recount, the
inhabitants have become very fuzzy about what being human entails.  Which
gives Delany an excuse to play new games with old myths and archetypes.
(Sorry, I *said* plot summaries of Delany's books weren't very helpful.  I
wish I could do better.)

   "There are an infinite number of true things in the world with
   no way of ascertaining their truth.  Einstein defined the
   extent of the rational.  Goedel stuck a pin into the
   irrational and fixed it to the wall of the universe so that it
   held still long enough for people to know it was there.  And
   the world and humanity began to change."

"Dhalgren" (*? ****?) is Delany's great unfinished work.  That is, *Delany*
finished it - all nine-hundred-odd pages of it but, most readers don't.  On
the other hand, of those who do, many consider it time very well spent.
How to describe it?  I consider it a mainstream novel, rather than science
fiction, although it was marketed as the latter.  It's set in Bellona,
which is more an urban mythscape than a real city - an almost deserted
city, well stocked with supplies and even some services, in which a few
hundred people stay on and live as they please.  (How do oddballs with
plenty of canned goods and no law occupy their time?  Sex, gossip, a
smidgeon of violence, a smidgeon of racial tension, for the most part.)
The viewpoint character, call him the Kid, is a man whose identity is
anchored weakly enough that he is primarily, as he keeps repeating, and for
all the importance he acquires in Bellona, an observer, reacting to his
environment and reflecting it.

"Dhalgren" is a showoff piece: The author portrays a squalid city of
lotus-eaters, and sets out to keep the reader reading through sheer mastery
of language and technique.  With some readers, he succeeds.  Indeed, more
than anything else, the book is *about* language and story-telling and the
process of filtering the writer's reality through them (which is one reason
"Dhalgren", even more than Delany's other books, tends to be thought more
highly of by writers than by readers if one may make such a distinction).
So: If you have little patience with books in which the author plays games
with the reader but never properly tells his story, this book isn't for
you.  If you think a sufficient degree of technical brilliance might make
such a book worth while, give "Dhalgren" a try: Push your way past the
first few pages and read at least thirty or forty before deciding whether
to continue or abandon it.  (I'm on the border: I'm not sorry I read it,
but there were better things I could have done with the time.)

   "But there's never more than one Sunday every seven days.  Or
   one Tuesday, either.  Now, Thursdays slip up.  I went to see
   him about that.  A very polite man.  And very concerned about
   what goes on in his city, despite what some people find a
   trying sense of humor.  I had noticed about the frequency of
   Sundays myself.  He explained about Tuesdays; but he held out
   for arbitrary Thursdays.  He quite nicely offered to declare a
   Thursday any time I asked -- if I would give him twenty-four
   hour notice."

Some takes on some other books:

"The Jewels of Aptor" (**+) is Delany's first novel.  I enjoyed it - a
relatively standard fantasy/sf/adventure that already shows many of the
characteristics of his later works.  "The Fall of the Towers" (**) (a
trilogy composed of "Captives of the Flame", "The Towers of Toron", and
"City of a Thousand Suns") is also an early work, but one which is too long
for what it offers, and which at the same time tries to incorporate too
many plot elements that don't carry their weight.  Nor did I care much for
"Nova" (**-), a short novel into which Delany also tries to squeeze too
many elements.

"The Ballad of Beta-2" (**+) is another of Delany's earliest books, in
which a student of anthropology is sent to study one of the ballads of a
failed generation-ship culture and learns the truth behind the apparently
fanciful ballad.  (The weakest aspects of this short novel are the patness
with which the answers fall into his lap, and the fact that nobody learned
them earlier.  Both, I suspect, are artifacts of the procrustean page
limits imposed upon Ace Doubles.)  The ballad itself blew me away when I
first encountered this book.  Coming back to it, I still like the ballad,
but it looks better suited to recitation than to singing.

   "She walked through the gates and the children cried,
    She walked through the Market and the voices died,
    She walked past the court house and the judge so still,
    She walked to the bottom of Death's Head hill..."

   ...

   The only lines of "The Ballad of Beta-2" that Nella had
   ammended occurred in the seventh stanza.  The recorder had
   given the lines as:

   "She walked through the gates and the voices cried,
    She walked through the Market and the children died."

   Well, that was an obvious correction...

"Triton" (**) is about gender identity, placed in a future world which has
solved its economic problems, but is still searching for solutions to its
social ones.  The viewpoint character is a messed-up and unlikable man
whose idea of intimacy is a monologue about himself.  Towards the end of
the novel, he undergoes a sex change and becomes a messed-up and unlikable
woman.  Even more than most of Delany's books, "Triton" is characterized by
numerous expository lumps.  (One, about genetics, is memorable by virtue of
having basic facts wrong.)  One of the neater throwaways in this book is
the war that's going on in the background.  Periodically, characters
describe it as the nastiest war in history, giving the reader the
impression that those characters are naive about *real* war.  The
impression turns out to be mistaken.  Still, it's not one of Delany's
better books.

"Neveryona" (***+) is typical early-Delany, albeit in a fantasy setting,
rather than a science-fictional one, except that it wasn't written early.
The viewpoint character is Pryn - a girl who flies away from her home on
dragonback, and into a much larger world than she knew existed.  (Sound
familiar?)  This novel is placed in the same world as "Tales of Neveryon"
(**), which most people with whom I've discussed these books seem to have
preferred to "Neveryona", but which I didn't much enjoy.  I *did* enjoy
"Neveryona".

   "I am pryn, the...adventurer, pryn the warrior, pryn the
   thief!" said pryn, who had never stolen anything in her life
   other than a ground oaten cake from the lip of her cousin's
   baking oven three weeks before -- she'd felt guilty for days!

Samuel R. Delany is more a stylist than a storyteller.  He brings
considerable skill to the task of hanging complex societies and complex
ideas onto narrative skeletons that are long on meaning and short on story.
(Not that there's any law that states that a novelist must be a story-
teller.)  Some readers are going to find this a delightful change of pace
from the plodding and ugly prose which characterizes so much science
fiction.  Others will find that his refusal to simply start at the
beginning, continue until he finishes, and stop, will make their teeth
ache.  There's no particular virtue in belonging to one class or the other
but, on the chance that you belong to the former, if you haven't read any
of his books, you could do worse than try.  I've attempted to give an
indication of which books might best reward such a try.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 22:09:41 GMT
From: rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

Yet Another Truly Awe-Inspiring Review from Dani Zweig.

Not too long ago, a thread about Dhalgren waged its way across the net.
I'd never read any Delany before, and picked up Babel-17, recommended many
times as accessible and interesting.  'Twas both, and enjoyable, too.  Then
I read _Stars in my Pocket Likes Grains of Sand_, not mentioned by Zweig in
his review.  I read this one next primarily because a friend had it and he
and many others had tried reading it and no one had managed to finish it
(this was impressive, if you knew the people involved).

I tried it, I liked it, I finished it.  I *thought* the bit about the
planned sequel was just a bit of mythologizing by the author, set the book
in a milieu, blur the line between fiction and reality, but I'm told Delany
at least once had plans to complete it.

But it wasn't what I would call a user-friendly book.  I haven't read much
else by Delany yet (but I have a stack at home, and I'm sure I'll get round
to it).

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 00:43:16 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

The "Belated Review" is pretty good; I agree with most of it. I happen to
be one of those folks who gives _Dhalgren_ lots of stars rather than one,
and I have enjoyed _Triton_ more with each rereading.

That being said, the following:

1) Tidbit - "Time ... Semiprecious Stones" and _Triton_ appear to be set in
the same "universe", which _may_ be the same as the "universe" of _Stars in
My Pocket Like Grains of Sand_. (I have my reasons.)

2) It is almost criminal in my mind to omit _Stars ... Sand_ from this
review. I happen to think it's late Delany at his best. It covers many of
the same themes as _Dhalgren_ and the "Neveryon" books, but is much more
accessible. This is one of my 5 favorite sf/fantasy books.

3) Folks who really want to get into Delany are advised (by me) to find
themselves copies of _The Motion of Light in Water_ and _Heavenly
Breakfast_, Delany's two autobiographical works. They enhance the reading
of his fiction greatly, to my mind.

4) Would someone at UMass-Amherst go to Mr. Delany's office with a red-hot
poker and make him reveal when the sequel to _Stars..._ will appear?

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 00:25:56 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

rcrowley@donne.zso.dec.com (Rebecca Crowley):
>Then I read _Stars in my Pocket Likes Grains of Sand_, not mentioned by
>Zweig in his review.

I cannot tell a lie, (he began mendaciously).  I didn't mention this book
because I gave up on it before I'd read enough of it to form an honest
opinion.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------
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Date: 28 Sep 93 06:06:49 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider) writes:
> 3) Folks who really want to get into Delany are advised (by me) to find
> themselves copies of _The Motion of Light in Water_ and _Heavenly
> Breakfast_, Delany's two autobiographical works. They enhance the reading
> of his fiction greatly, to my mind.

Agreed.  Dani's review was excellent (as always), but it's a pity that he
omitted The Motion of Light in Water.  I found it to be one of the most
fascinating autobiographies I have ever read.

A cover blurb on my copy of this book says "A vivid look at... being a
genius, young, black and homosexual at the dawning of the '60s."  That's
all true enough, but, as Dani said about Delany's fiction, a plot summary
doesn't really end up telling you all that much.  The book begins, in fact,
by explaining that such a book can't possibly be truthful, at least not in
any straightforward sense.

I think one of the reasons I found this book so extraordinary is that it's
as much a book about a particular time and place (the East Village, from
1957 to 1965) as it is about Delany himself.  Delany describes a literary
culture whose existence I had never realized before.  (Not surprising,
perhaps, since this is all a few years before I was born.)  In some ways
I'm very envious of Delany for having been a part of that culture: these
people thought deeply about literature, and they were convinced that it
mattered.

And, indeed, reading Delany's explanations of what he was trying to achieve
in his fiction does make me appreciate it more.  Someday I'd also like to
read The Jewel-Hinged Jaw, his book of SF criticism; unfortunately, I have
yet to find a copy.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 12:58:29 GMT
From: S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May should move on to something else

schwartz@roke.cse.psu.edu (Scott Schwartz) writes:
>Trilogy?  And are you sure about the "always"?  As I said before, in the
>afterword to /The Many Colored Land/ May herself refers to /The Golden
>Torc/ as the "culminating sequel".  The four books certainly read as if
>the last two were streching the original idea out.  I could easily believe
>that after the success of the first volume she decided to expand the
>planned sequel into several volumes.  Maybe someone who has spoken to her
>can get the real story and share it with us.

Remember folks, the first trilogy to be written was "Jack the Bodiless",
"Diamond Mask" and "Magnificat" - the Milieu books were to provide
background. Then there was the linking volume...

I would suspect that Golden Torc/Adversary were one book originally, but
they were split on size grounds - cf "Intervention" 'stateside. Also, I
think the delay in publishing the "original" three books was because the
tale "grew in the telling" and there was a significant amount of
"fixing-up" necessary.

Of course, I'm almost certainly wrong...

Steve Glover

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 10:53:56 GMT
From: bo.leuf@daggskim.ct.se (Bo Leuf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pliocene Exiles

I rather enjoyed them, but I will admit I couldn't read very much in one
sitting, and I have yet to actually finish all of them. The fact that
Julian May wrote them to Wagner is perhaps significant here. :-) The
continual plio-scene just went on and on and...

Somehow I found Intervention an easier read. I've just started Jack the
Bodiless, but there's been precious little time lately for reading books,
especially since I started picking up x-hundred internet mails daily...

Bo Leuf
bo.leuf@daggskim.ct.se

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 18:52:03 GMT
From: humphreb@gvsu.edu (BRUCE HUMPHREY)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May's Pliocene Epic

Why some people would not like the Pliocene series by May:

It's not (even vaguely) hard SF.
It tends to pursue rather extreme coincidence to push the plot
   (Yes, this is IMO - i.e. totally subjective but, the whole "filling the
    Med and drowning the lot was a bit much for me.)
It's more of a 'parasci-opera' (as opposed to 'space opera') than some
   would care for, with every succeeding book adding an even more powerful
   character or combination of powers.
Anyone not up to long series of long books.

Yes, I enjoyed what I read (the first two books), but just wasn't (and
still am not) up to the marathon.  The characterizations were marvelous,
and the setting excellent (though I miss some of the period animals, etc.).

Bruce

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 20:28:26 GMT
From: mgrossman@hamp.hampshire.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May's Pliocene Epic

humphreb@GVSU.EDU (BRUCE HUMPHREY) writes:
>Why some people would not like the Pliocene series by May:

>It's not (even vaguely) hard SF.
>It tends to pursue rather extreme coincidence to push the plot
>   (Yes, this is IMO - i.e. totally subjective but, the whole "filling the
>    Med and drowning the lot was a bit much for me.)
>It's more of a 'parasci-opera' (as opposed to 'space opera') than some
>   would care for, with every succeeding book adding an even more powerful
>   character or combination of powers.
>Anyone not up to long series of long books.

   Yes, I'd agree with this.  I read all four books, but I don't really
feel a compulsion to read the Milieu series.  The Pliocene books did start
to go downhill near the end (suddenly z develops metapsychic powers greater
than those possessed by y and x!  what will happen? etc.).  Also I was
annoyed by the casual way in which she dropped and introduced characters
(like that anthropologist (or whatever he was); just as you're starting to
like him, he dies in a really stupid way!  And the viking, and the space
pilot...) being a non-godlike metapsychic in these books is dangerous to
your health.  That sort of thing is common in space operas and heroic
fantasy, IMHO.

Matt Grossman
Hampshire College
mgrossman@hamp.hampshire.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 01:25:58 GMT
From: int720n@lindblat.cc.monash.edu.au (Aaron 'Wigs' Wigley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May 

Steve Glover (S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk) wrote:
>Remember folks, the first trilogy to be written was "Jack the Bodiless",
>"Diamond Mask" and "Magnificat" - the Milieu books were to provide
>background. Then there was the linking volume...

Slight correction :-)

From the Plicoene Companion:

  Milieu trilogy, the books _Jack_the_Bodiless_, _Diamond_Mask_, and
    _Magnificat_, works in progress at the time of this Companion's 
    writing. They detail the events following the Great Intervention, 
    up to and including the Metapsychic Rebellion.

The Pliocene Companion was first published 1984 [ISBN 0-330-28986-1]
The Saga of the exiles was written prior to 1984.

Aaron Wigley
wigs@yoyo.cc.monash.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 08:38:36 GMT
From: int720n@lindblat.cc.monash.edu.au (Aaron 'Wigs' Wigley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May's Pliocene Epic

BRUCE HUMPHREY (humphreb@GVSU.EDU) wrote:
>Why some people would not like the Pliocene series by May:
>
>It's more of a 'parasci-opera' (as opposed to 'space opera') than some
>   would care for, with every succeeding book adding an even more powerful
>   character or combination of powers.

    Well, Julian May does admit ``It is, after all, an opera!'' (pg 161 of
the Companion). It is an extremely well thought out and researched opera. I
would disagree. All her principle _characters_ are powerful in the sense of
their personality, drives and ambitions - she has done her characterisation
very well. With the Pliocene Saga, there is a good balance, IMHO, of the
powerful metas, and the latents.

> Anyone not up to long series of long books.

   Admitedly, I never had any trouble reading the series. I was kept
excited by the books - at times finding it hard to put them down.

>Yes, I enjoyed what I read (the first two books), but just wasn't (and
>still am not) up to the marathon.  The characterizations were marvelous,
>and the setting excellent (though I miss some of the period animals,
>etc.).

   ``Period Animals'' ? Like what? Julian May had researched the Pliocene
Epoch, and only deviated somewhat. From an interview published in the
Companion (originally conducted by Dr Robert Collins and published March
1983 in _Fantasy_Newsletter_):

   "The Pliocene is a very small-time period between the Miocene, 
   which was very long and hot, and the Pleistocene, which became 
   glacial very quickly. The Pliocene was a kind of vintage season 
   and that's why I chose it. It had a lot of the animals we have 
   today - no dinosaurs, of course, no pterodactyls ripping out of 
   the sky, grabbing people. There is one anachronism I feel I am 
   entitled to: a plesiosaur, still alive, and obviously the Loch 
   Ness Monster. ... I have another anachronism, a titanic crocodilian 
   critter that is refered to as a dragon."

Aaron Wigley
wigs@yoyo.cc.monash.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 02:44:55 GMT
From: mksmith@taproot.win.net (Michael Kalen Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May's Pliocene Epic

I read all of "Many-Colored Land" but I had to force myself through the
second half - and then only because it was recommended to me by several
people whose taste I had reason to think was reasonably congruent to my
own. *I* didn't care for it mainly because the prose was *excessively*
purple.

I have nothing against multi-book stories in principle (god, I've even read
ALL of the horrible "Horseclans" series...), but this was one series I
couldn't bring myself to continue.

Michael Kalen Smith
Dallas, TX
mksmith@taproot.win.net

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 17:06:27 GMT
From: melchar@west.darkside.com (Melchar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

phatch@slc.mentorg.com (Phill Hatch) writes:
> All right, I just finished _Armor_ yesterday.  I had read Vampire$
> earlier this year too.
> 
> Now I have my own dull, uninteresting theories about character
> exploration to explain why Steakley used Felix and Jack Crow as the
> characters for both books that are obviously not sequels or set in the
> same universe, but I want to know if Steakley has ever said anything
> about why he did it? (what an abyssmal sentence)

   Did you read the statement under the copyright info on 'Vampire$'?  (If
not do so :) IMHO, he had the names/stories written and submitted to
different publishing houses that each purchased them...

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 23:25:22 GMT
From: landin@cherokee.nsuok.edu (Mark Landin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

melchar@west.darkside.com (Melchar) writes:
>   Did you read the statement under the copyright info on 'Vampire$'?  (If
>not do so :) IMHO, he had the names/stories written and submitted to
>different publishing houses that each purchased them...

Yes. The statement was (to very closely paraphrase, if not directly quote):
"This Jack Crow is no other Jack Crow. This Felix is no other Felix".

Which really could be taken two ways. Either this Jack Crow and Felix are
really not any other Jack Crow or Felix, or that they are not any other
Jack Crow and Felix than the ones that were in Armor and that we are
thinking of. Besides, a similar statement does not appear in Armor. He
obviously knew that there would be confusion about the two characters, and
that Armor would be the first book to introduce the characters, so that's
why the statement appeared in Vampire$ and not Armor.

BTW, I think Armor is probably the best reading SF book I've got. I'm not
saying it's a classic or a literary breakthrough, but I really enjoy just
reading it. I've probably lent that book to more people (who also really
enjoyed it) than all my other books combined.

Why doesn't Steakley write more? I heard (rumor) that he had been kind of
blacklisted by the publishers because he was a little too egotistical for a
new author. Pardon this pun, but it sounds like he alienated everybody.
Anybody confirm or deny?

Mark Landin
landin@cherokee.nsuok.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 03:54:43 GMT
From: cmeadows@nyx.cs.du.edu (Chris Meadows)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

I've only read ARMOR by Steakley, but I have to say that it is an amazing
book...especially when you take it as half of a coin, with STARSHIP
TROOPERS by Heinlein on the other half.  They have the same kind of
weaponry, the same kind of enemies...but everything is different.

And as to the character names...perhaps they're intended to represent the
same archetypes of character.  Of course, I can't really say, not having
read Vampire$.

I'll have to pick that up sometime... :)

Chris Meadows
CHM173S@SMSVMA
CHM173S@VMA.SMSU.EDU
CMEADOWS@NYX.CS.DU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 13:40:03 GMT
From: mikeo@seas.gwu.edu (Michael J O'Malley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

cmeadows@nyx.cs.du.edu (Chris Meadows) writes:
>I've only read ARMOR by Steakley, but I have to say that it is an amazing
>book...especially when you take it as half of a coin, with STARSHIP
>TROOPERS by Heinlein on the other half.  They have the same kind of
>weaponry, the same kind of enemies...but everything is different.
>
>And as to the character names...perhaps they're intended to represent the
>same archetypes of character.  Of course, I can't really say, not having
>read Vampire$.

   I'd have to agree...Felix and Jack Crow were GREAT characters, and
Steakley handled them very well.  The whole book, I knew the two of them
would meet, but I was quite surprised when it actually happened...

Mike
mikeo@seas.gwu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 19:31:17 GMT
From: rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

I've only read Vampire$, and that was too much.  Steakley's characters were
some of the worst I've ever encountered in professional fiction.  Thin,
cliche, cardboard, you name it.  I found this to be a rather wretched book.

Rick Kleffel

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 08:33:13 GMT
From: ehs@cc.jyu.fi (Eero H. Sarkkinen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel) writes:
>I've only read Vampire$, and that was too much.  Steakley's characters
>were some of the worst I've ever encountered in professional fiction.
>Thin, cliche, cardboard, you name it.  I found this to be a rather
>wretched book.

Nice to see I'm not the only one who had this experience.  In fact, I never
managed to finish Vampire$, it seemed so tedious.  It should have worked
for me, because I often like things that mix up genre conventions
shamelessly, but in this case, I found some hundred plus pages were plenty
of enough, thank you very much.

Amusingly enough, I picked this book up in the first place because of the
praise this Steakley guy got on the net, in this very group.  Not deterred
by the outcome, I more recently picked up Neal Stephenson's Snow Crash for
the same reason and found it to be just about the best SF novel I've read
this year.

Just goes to show, well, whatever.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 13:48:47 GMT
From: mikeo@seas.gwu.edu (Michael J O'Malley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

   I've never read Vampire$, nor do I plan to.  In fact, I wasn't even
aware that Steakley used the same names :).  Simply reading the back cover
and flipping through it was enough for me...It seemed a waste of time.
   Armor, on the other hand, is a completely different book.  I didn't find
the characters cardboard, and they actually grew and changed throughout the
novel.  Saying more at this point would be spoilers; I'll just point out
that the book is FULL of surprises.
   If you have the money, pick up Armor; I don't doubt it's better than
Vampire$.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 20:04:47 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Steakley's characters

I didn't get all the way through Vampire$, either, but I don't agree that
Steakley's characters were not well drawn.  They were reasonably good
depictions of boozing mercenaries, I thought.  I just got turned off by
them, as boozing mercenaries really aren't all that attractive :-(.

The much less realistic character of Felix in Armor was more appealing to
me.  One of the things I thought Steakley did do pretty well in Armor was
the feeling of battle fatigue that came through from Felix.  Jack
Williamson did something similar in (I think) "Legion of Space" (it's been
a long time, don't shoot me if I got the title and/or other major 'details'
wrong).  This could be interpreted as cliche, I suppose, but I don't know
of any other authors (besides JW) who got the same sort of mood offhand.
Catch22 was about the same subject, but didn't have quite the same mood -
it was more a look at 'battle fatigue' from the outside, rather than the
inside.

------------------------------
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Date: 30 Sep 93 04:03:09 GMT
From: duvaljc@ere.umontreal.ca (Duval Jean-Carl)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MOVING MARS by Greg Bear

I am currently reading an advanced copy of MOVING MARS by Greg Bear. I do
not know if it is my imagination but more and more authors seem to use
nanotechnology as the 'miracle cure' for the human race (Varley also
springs to mind). Is this the mainstream jumping on the Cyberpunk bandwagon
or is it justified by current technological advances? I also remember
Sheffield using nanotech as early as his Web around The World novel
(mid-seventies I think).

J.C. DuVal
University of Montreal
duvaljc@tornade.ere.umontreal.ca

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 20:14:38 GMT
From: g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za (MR SD ANDERSON)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ORSON SCOTT CARD: Alvin maker???

Is the sequel to prentice Alivin out yet??

Why can't Card stick to one series and finish it!!

BTW - some flamebait ...:)
Enders game = readable
Speaker for the Dead = fairly good
Xenocide = One of the Biggest loads of Shite I've ever read.  Did Card take
           a First year philosophy course before he wrote this??  His
           philosophical musings were either very unsophisticated and
           uninformed or totally fallacious!!  Here's to Card sticking to
           writing and not irritating us with puny minded logically
           deficient philosophy.

Simon

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 13:35:14 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh: Union/Alliance Time Line

kmac@cisco.com writes:
>Agreed on both counts; it is a truly great book (Well, it's a series, but
>reads like one big novel), but the end is, to me, a big weak spot. It
>feels lopped off; as if there was supposed to be a conclusion, or an
>epilog; something that tied up the ends.

In hardcover, Cyteen was a single book, and read as one.  It was split into
three papers probably so the binding wouldn't fall apart, or to milk more
money from the public ;^).

>It struck me rather as one of those 'Ends left hanging for a sequel'
>things, but that seems totally out of character for Cherryh. So I don't
>know quite WHAT the deal is there.

I agree that it didn't seem over at the end, that there's a big part
missing.  But this is typical of the Merchanter/Alliance/Union stuff: the
Big Events mostly happen off screen, and the people react, interact,
collapse or grow because of them.  Odds are we'll see the results of Ari
grown up, and maybe even the whodunnit solved, from a different viewpoint,
perhaps not even on Cyteen or from the Union, but from the point of view of
the fleet or Earth.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 09:02:45 GMT
From: Onno.Meyer@arbi.informatik.uni-oldenburg.de (Onno Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh: Union/Alliance Time Line

Joel Finkle <jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com> writes:
>I agree that it didn't seem over at the end, that there's a big part
>missing.  But this is typical of the Merchanter/Alliance/Union stuff: the
>Big Events mostly happen off screen, and the people react, interact,
>collapse or grow because of them.  Odds are we'll see the results of Ari
>grown up, and maybe even the whodunnit solved, from a different viewpoint,
>perhaps not even on Cyteen or from the Union, but from the point of view
>of the fleet or Earth.

Wasn't the whole point of the murder case that it doesn't matter what
really happened, and that the "murder" accusation was part of the internal
politics battle?  BTW, the fleet should be gone by 2420 and all the clues
are on Cyteen, anyway.

Onno Meyer
Kastanienallee 40
26121 Oldenburg
Deutschland
Onno.Meyer@informatik.uni-oldenburg.de

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 03:11:34 GMT
From: gt9342b@prism.gatech.edu (Jonathan Winston Lartigue)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What has Chris Claremont been up to?

The most recent I've read is GROUNDED (the sequel to FIRST FLIGHT).  Has
he written anything new?  Is there a sequel to GROUNDED?

Jonathan Winston Lartigue
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
gt9342b@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 03:30:17 GMT
From: thorin@stein1.u.washington.edu (John Carrico)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What has Chris Claremont been up to?

Jonathan Winston Lartigue <gt9342b@prism.gatech.EDU> wrote:
>The most recent I've read is GROUNDED (the sequel to FIRST FLIGHT).  Has
>he written anything new?  Is there a sequel to GROUNDED?
 
He's the fellow who wrote several hundred issues of the comic book "The
Uncanny X-Men".  I don't know of any sequels to FIRST FLIGHT, but I
understand that he is working on a novelisation of the six-issue limited
comic book series "The Black Dragon". It's set in Britain, early middle
ages, with lots of magic and swordplay, and a few appearances by Robin
Hood and Morgaine Le Fay. Sounds silly to me, but if Claremont's your
thing, I hope this helps.

John

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 16:15:10 GMT
From: MARTHA@brlncc.bitnet (Martha Christina)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Rendezvous with Rama: other books?

I've been following the messages in this net for some time and in a couple
of previous ones "Rendezvous with Rama" by Clarke was cited as part of a
series of books. Up to now I only read the first one (yes, I loved it) and
a sequel (sorry, I got a Brazilian edition, so I don't recall the original
title). My question is: are there other books?  Are they worth reading? I
got the impression, by what I read, that the other books are not so
interesting ("downhill" was the word used, if I remember it right). I'd be
glad to receive any information; thanks in advance.

Martha Christina

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 17:52:50 GMT
From: sivo@hpindljs.cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rendezvous with Rama: other books?

Martha Christina (MARTHA@brlncc.BITNET) wrote:
>I've been following the messages in this net for some time and in a couple
>of previous ones "Rendezvous with Rama" by Clarke was cited as part of a
>series of books. Up to now I only read the first one (yes, I loved it) and
>a sequel (sorry, I got a Brazilian edition, so I don't recall the original
>title). My question is: are there other books?  Are they worth reading? I
>got the impression, by what I read, that the other books are not so
>interesting ("downhill" was the word used, if I remember it right). I'd be
>glad to receive any information; thanks in advance.

Out in print there are:
   "Rendezvous with Rama" by Clarke
   "Rama II" by Clarke and Gentry Lee
   "Garden of Rama" by Clarke and Gentry Lee

And not out yet:
   "Rama Revealed" by Clarke and Gentry Lee

From your post I assume you read "Rendezvous with Rama" and "Rama II".
I've read all three. Unlike others I did enjoy all three. I felt Rama II
was only weak in that we had to re-explore what we already did in
Rendezvous.  (But we did need to meet the new characters and set up for the
series.)

I really enjoyed Garden because you got to find out more. What I'm about to
say I do not consider a spoiler, I will only talk about what is implied and
hinted at on the book cover. (I'll keep it just as vague as not to spoil
anything.)

This third book is split (in my view) into 3 sections. The first is where
we left off with the characters from the second book (Stuck on Rama).  The
second section describes reaching a destination. The third section, (sorry
won't give this one away since it is not talked about on the back cover :-)
) but obviously I am implying that more happens after the destination is
reached.

I thought the book was a lot of fun. Stuff was happening! So I say, go find
the third book and read it. If you liked the first two, you will probably
want to continue.

I think (post if you disagree) most people didn't like the follow on books
because of the influence of Gentry Lee. I didn't mind it, I feel he adds
with stronger characters. Just my opinion.

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 20:08:57 GMT
From: g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za (MR SD ANDERSON)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DONALDSON:latest series???

I have recently reread The Thomas covenant series' and enjoyed them even
more the second time.

I also thought that the Mordant's need books were great In Fact I thought I
noticed an improvement in his work (mostly in pace..)

It is not my policy to buy books without having read them or read the first
in a series but my local library, usually very good, is not going to get
The Gap into Vision et al.  Any comments on this series????

Thanks.

Simon

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 23:17:37 GMT
From: damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu (Damien Neil)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

MR SD ANDERSON <g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za> wrote:
>It is not my policy to buy books without having read them or read the
>first in a series but my local library, usually very good, is not going to
>get The Gap into Vision et al.  Any comments on this series????

Personally, I have enjoyed all the ones out so far. They have an extremely
dark tone; this series makes Covenant look like something nice and cheery
by Eddings. The characters are very, very well done. Even the names are
wonderful: Angus Thermopile, Morn Hyland, Nick Succorso.

If you have any respect at all for the laws of physics, stay away from
these books at all cost. Donaldson shows off his staggering ignorance of
even the most basic principles of physics at every turn. (Example:
spaceships have a maximum speed, which is usually expressed as a fraction
of the speed of light.  Relative to what is never explained.)

People who thought that the rape scene in the Chronicles was bad should
likewise avoid these books; it gets worse. Much worse.

Overall, an excellent series, IMHO. The only real problem is the physics;
it makes you yearn for an E. E. Smith novel...

Damien Neil
CMPS/EEAP
Case Western Reserve University
damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu
dpn2@po.cwru.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 04:35:10 GMT
From: hayenga@maroon.tc.umn.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

The first book of the series was pathetic.  I haven't bothered to read the
others.  If you like mysteries though Donaldson has written three under the
name Reed Stephens that are really pretty good.  I was very disappointed to
find the first of the Gap into vision to be so awful and to realize that it
would be a trilogy and therefore a long while before he could start
something good again.

Gary Hayenga

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 03:11:34 GMT
From: gt9342b@prism.gatech.edu (Jonathan Winston Lartigue)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What has David Drake been up to?

Has he come out with anything in the last nine months???

Jonathan Winston Lartigue
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
gt9342b@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 23:35:21 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Rose Estes: Troll-Taken

In this day and age one doesn't expect to have one's baby stolen by Elves
and replaced by a changeling.  Sure enough, when Katherine Sinclair's baby
is stolen and replaced by a changeling, it's trolls, not elves, who are
responsible.  (In an attempt to have her mythological cake and eat it too,
Estes has given these 'trolls' magic powers and a vulnerability to sunlight
and to silver, *and* made them a parallel branch of genus homo.
Neanderthals, basically, though the medical details seem too far-fetched.
In general, the scientific elements do more harm than good.)

The book starts out well, with Katherine's actions and reactions portrayed
sympathetically and effectively.  The rest of the book's characters are
tissue-thin, however, and the plot itself has poor internal consistency.

That, and the fact that the book ends with the major issues unresolved,
leads me to suspect that there are sequels coming, although the book
doesn't say so.  If sequels do materialize, I'm sure they can get along
without me.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 13:00:53 GMT
From: ramsey@cua.edu (Betsy Ramsey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: C.S. Friedman's _When True Night Falls_ is out

The second book in C.S. Friedman's Coldfire trilogy, _When True Night
Falls_, is out in hardcover.  I got a copy last night at a local mall.

Betsy Ramsey
The Catholic University of America
Washington, DC, USA
ramsey@cua.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 16:14:11 GMT
From: rod@cats.ucsc.edu (Rodrick Su)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: C.S. Friedman's _When True Night Falls_ is out

My overall impression of this book is better than BSR.  PS what other
books, other than Lord of Light, employed Fantasy setting to tell SF story?

Rodrick Su
rod@cats.ucsc.edu
rod@ucscb.ucsc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 13:34:28 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Microreview - _Jumper_ by Steven Gould

Young man learns to teleport.  Cliche, right?  Maybe, but Gould handles it
well, with humor, good characterizations, and a clear understanding that
there are few easy answers.

Excellent.  I highly recommend it.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 22:50:58 GMT
From: morrow@fnalo.fnal.gov (Dr. Elmo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Microreview - _Jumper_ by Steven Gould

bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw) writes:
> Young man learns to teleport.  Cliche, right?  Maybe, but Gould handles
> it well, with humor, good characterizations, and a clear understanding
> that there are few easy answers.
> 
> Excellent.  I highly recommend it.

Seconded.  _Jumper_ is a coming-of-age novel about a young man who happens
to be able to teleport.  Gould is extremely adept at characterization: Our
Hero is surprisingly undamaged by a grotesque childhood, but there are
still subtle scars that need healing.

A+ for technique (I didn't put it down), B for art (but it doesn't try for
more).

I will be following this man's career.

(N.b.: This is not Stephen Jay Gould, the Harvard paleontologist and
natural history writer, whose works are also recommended.)

Elmo
morrow@physics.rice.edu
morrow@fnal.fnal.gov

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 18:02:13 GMT
From: anrwlias@crl.com (Andrew Lias)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Microreview - _Jumper_ by Steven Gould

Does anyone know if this man has written any short stories?  It's hard to
believe that such a high-quality work as this could have been a first
effort (it's hard enough to accept that this is a first novel).

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 00:57:30 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE BROKEN LAND by Ian McDonald

		      THE BROKEN LAND by Ian McDonald
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   THE BROKEN LAND is a well-written book, but the parallels between the
land of the book and modern Ireland are *so* obvious that I found myself
groaning more often than being enlightened.  The Confessors/Proclaimers
parallel to the Catholics/Protestants was bad enough, but when the
Confessors gain independence for the land except for the "nine northern
prefectures," I came very close to hurling the book at the wall.
Frequently I felt that the parallels were closer to puns in some literary
sense than to a way to look at an old situation from fresh eyes.  This
might work in a humorous novel, but THE BROKEN LAND is not humorous.  It is
an accurate story of what happens in a land torn apart by religious (or
racial, or ethnic) strife.  This subject is certainly topical (alas), but
the precise parallels of the problem to Ireland make the book lose the
universal quality that it could have had.  It is not surprising that
McDonald writes about Ireland, and writes well, as his earlier KING OF
MORNING, QUEEN OF DAY proves, but he can also write very well in a
multi-ethnic, non-specific milieu (see his SPEAKING IN TONGUES collection
and his DESOLATION ROAD), and this makes this book particularly
disappointing.  For someone who knew nothing of Ireland, this would be an
excellent book, but as it stands, its total obviousness and specificity
makes this the first Ian McDonald book of the four I've read that I can't
recommend.

Title:      The Broken Land
Author:     Ian McDonald
City:       New York
Date:       October 1992
Publisher:  Bantam Spectra
Comments:   trade paperback, US$10
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-37054-5
Pages:      322pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 02:26:40 GMT
From: soc38@unlinfo.unl.edu (Tim Ulrich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Best book - Emergence

Has anyone out there ever read _Emergence_ by David R. Palmer?  By far one
of the best S.F. books I've ever read.  I've read it several times now, and
NOTHING, IMHO, has ever or will ever compare with the style and technique
with which it is written.  For those of you who don't remember, or aren't
sure if you remember, the entire book is written in a style of shorthand.
Most of my friends were unable to get further than about 10 pages into it
because of the style.  I was wondering if anyone has found anything else
with a similar writing style, or if anyone would care to discuss the merits
of such a style.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Palmer (2 msgs) & Piserchia & Roessner &
                     Michael Shea (4 msgs) & Simmons (3 msgs) &
                     Steele & Vance (2 msgs) & Yarbro &
                     Carmen Miranda's Ghost (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 05:23:47 GMT
From: novak@spider.wri.com (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Best book - Emergence

_Emergence_ is one of my all-time favorite books. Palmer really makes the
style work; I think that for many authors, it would degenerate into an
impenetrable stream-of-conciousness thing. Palmer's handling of it,
however, gives a very clear and distinctive feel to the character of
Candidia Smith-Foster, without impinging on the story (IMHO).

Has anyone heard anything recent on David Palmer's activities? Is he still
writing SF? Will he ever write a sequel to _Threshold_? (Last I had heard,
he was said to have said that the plot was dead, and not worth following.)

John M. Novak
novak@wri.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 05:33:07 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Best book - Emergence

soc38@unlinfo.unl.edu (Tim Ulrich):
>the entire book is written in a style of shorthand...

Actually, that's an affectation.  I did some counting: Despite the claim,
made near the start, that standard English is more dross than content, the
pseudo-shorthand used in this book doesn't reduce the word-count by more
than 10-15%.

(I enjoyed "Emergence" almost as much as you seem to have.  When I read
"Threshold", however, I discovered another motivation for the shorthand
style: It conceals the dullness of Palmer's longhand style.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 04:40:35 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Doris Piserchia

		Belated Reviews PS:  Doris Piserchia

I'm going to sneak in another minor author of minor books whose work I've
enjoyed.  Doris Piserchia's work seems to be to some readers' tastes and
not to others: I've enjoyed it, but I know many people who have read her
books and have not cared for them.  Fair warning.

Most of Piserchia's books appeared in the seventies - a couple in the early
eighties.  Her typical protagonist is a highly (or super-) capable teenaged
girl with a bad attitude, or at least what people around her consider to be
a bad attitude.  Her typical setting is squalid, surreal, sometimes both.
The supporting characters vary widely in terms of sanity.  Sometimes this
mix works, sometimes it doesn't.  Among her better works:

"Spaceling" (***) is my personal favorite.  There are invisible rings
floating through the air, and people who can see them - a recent mutation,
can step through them to other worlds in other dimensions.  (If the world
is too far from Earth-normal, they are transformed into creatures adapted
to that world.)  Despite the possibilities of these worlds, things are
fairly grim on Earth - social breakdown, resource depletion, a mysterious
rise in the incidence of earthquakes, though most of the problems remain in
the background.

In the foreground, we have Daryl, whose abilities - exceptional control of
the rings and exceptional physical adaptations, extend well beyond those of
the standard mutation.  She also has amnesia.  In the course of one of her
unauthorized vacations from the school where she is being kept, she is
kidnapped and sold to a team of agents whose investigation turns out to be
related to the earthquakes.  The problem of the earthquakes begins to
converge with that of her lost past and neither seems to make much sense.
As I said, I had fun with this book.  It's unrealistic, even on its own
terms - the enemies Daryl faces are Keystone-Kop-level inept but, the
character of the protagonist and the style of the narration make the book
enjoyable.

"Mister Justice" (***-) is Piserchia's first novel, and her strangest.  The
early twenty-first century is a time of social breakdown, and the breakdown
is being fought (or abetted - it's not clear) by an uncatchable vigilante
who calls himself Mr. Justice.  Sometimes he leaves criminals bound and
gagged at police stations, with proofs of their crimes.  (The proofs are
typically in the form of photographs of the crimes being committed,
although there were no witnesses.)  Sometimes he exacts his own
retribution.  Finally, the Secret Service opts for a long-term solution to
the problem: They recruit a twelve-year-old boy with exceptional potential,
put him in a school which can enable him to realize that potential, and aim
him at Mr. Justice.  Years pass, during which Daniel Jordan grows up and
starts his hunt, and during which society continues to break down.  It's an
early work, raw and imaginative, and the one portraying the most squalid of
Piserchia's worlds.  Of her better novels, it's also the one readers are
most likely to dislike.

"A Billion Days of Earth" (**+) is placed, as the title might suggest,
about three million years in the future.  It's an Earth on which humans
have evolved to the level of gods, and some animals, notably the
descendents of rats, have evolved to the level of humans.  One day
something new evolves, or is born, a...soul eater, and it begins seducing
people (of various sorts) into becoming part of it.  It's a strange book,
one that reads more like a fable than like a science fiction novel, but
also a book with an odd charm.

"Earthchild" (***-) is also strange - hardly a distinction for one of
Piserchia's books.  Four-year-old Reee is the last human on Earth when she
is saved by an...elemental?...who calls herself Emeroo.  The third...
inhabitant, if you will...of Earth is another elemental (?), Indigo, who is
in the process of eating the rest of the world.  The rest of humanity has
fled Indigo and retreated to Mars, where it gets along well enough until
someone makes the mistake of rescuing Reee (against her will) and bringing
*her* to Mars.  She turns out to have brought an elemental (?)  with her.

Some of Piserchia's books are simply bad.  "The Fluger" (*) and "The
Spinner" (*) come to mind.  For the most part, her books are a strange
combination of charm and ugliness.  Her characters move through a dangerous
world, collecting bruises, but rarely taking serious harm.  Their
antagonists are powerful or intelligent or vicious, but rarely all three.
Despite what I said about there being such thing as a typical Piserchia
novel, each of those I reviewed is quite different.  If you're inclined to
try her novels, I'd suggest "Spaceling" or "Earthchild" for a start.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 29 Sep 93 00:57:22 GMT
From: kcc@cs.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Michaela Roessner's _Vanishing Point_

VANISHING POINT
Michaela Roessner
A review by Ken Cox

Suppose that one night ninety percent of the human race simply vanished
without a trace.  The survivors woke up to find everyone else gone,
sometimes from the same bed, with no clue as to what happened, or how, or
why, or if it might again.  Though it's an unusual premise, the result is a
not-particularly-outstanding post-holocaust novel.

While reading _Vanishing Point_, I was reminded of _The Postman_ by David
Brin and _The City, Not Long After_ by Pat Murphy.  Part of the similarity
was setting - all three novels take place on the West Coast after a
disaster (war in _Postman_, plague in _City_) that wipes out most of
humanity.  But the deeper connection is each novel's focus on the
institutions that the survivors have constructed to help them cope with
their loss and uncertainty.

This is really where _Vanishing Point_ excels, as it examines the little
micro-societies ("cults" might be a better word) that sprang up after the
Vanishing.  The Homers, deep in denial, try to maintain the empty houses
for the eventual return of their owners.  The Watchers sleep in shifts,
believing that no one will disappear if someone is watching them.  The
Heaven Bound think that the Vanished went to heaven, and that those left
behind will follow but, only when everyone believes in the Heaven Bound
doctrine.  And so forth, through perhaps a dozen interesting and generally
believable groups.

Unfortunately the entire novel can't consist of these descriptions, and I'm
afraid that most of the rest didn't impress me.  The pacing is a bit slow
at times (it is usually a bad sign when I put down a book and re-read a
Terry Pratchett novel, and I did this twice while reading _Vanishing
Point_).  Roessner also, IMHO, makes a major mistake when she attempts to
explain the Vanishing.  The result is some of the most horribly-cliched
pseudo-pop-science I've ever read.  As soft SF, the Vanishing works; the
attempt to make it hard fails.  The last several chapters also suffer from
major _deus ex machina_, but at least the trapdoor through which the _deus_
descends is hinted at earlier in the novel.

Title:      Vanishing Point
Author:     Michaela Roessner
Publisher:  Tor Books (Tom Doherty Associates, Inc.)
City:       New York
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-312-85213-4
Pages:      381pp
Comments:   hardcover, acid-free, US$21.95

Ken Cox
kcc@cs.wustl.edu
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Date: 28 Sep 93 23:18:09 GMT
From: STTP@music.cc.uga.edu (STTP000)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Michael Shea

I read a book by Michael Shea called 'Nifft the Lean'. It has got to be the
absolute best representation of swords&sorcery/pulp fiction I have ever
read, though in truth such labels demean it.  Does anyone know if Shea has
authored any further stories in the same setting?

Any replies are appreciated. Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:02:22 GMT
From: uni0sfs@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (Traish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael Shea

STTP000 <STTP@MUSIC.CC.UGA.EDU> writes:
>I read a book by Michael Shea called 'Nifft the Lean'. It has got to be
>the absolute best representation of swords&sorcery/pulp fiction I have
>ever read, though in truth such labels demean it.  Does anyone know if
>Shea has authored any further stories in the same setting?

Not that I know of, although you should try _A Quest for Simbilis_ by him,
which is a direct Vance 'Dying Earth' sequel, rather than just in the style
of it, like _NtL_. See J.Wenn's file /pub/sfl/authorlists/Shea.Michael at
gandalf.rutgers.edu

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds,LS12 3NW,UK
uni0sfs@gps.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 19:02:33 GMT
From: rwilley@wesleyan.edu (Hrothgar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Nifft the Lean

Michael Shea has a book entitled "In Yana: The Touch of the Undying" (or
something close) which I BELIEVE is set in the same world as Niff the Lean.

Richard

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 01:51:39 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

Hmm...

I'm not so sure that Nifft the Lean and 'Yana' are the same world.  They're
certainly from the same mind!  I think 'Yana' is the true novel, whilst
'Nifft' is more a series of loosely connected short-fiction.

In any case, all of Shea's works are bound to please.  I think he's
probably THE most underrated writer of fantasy these days.  He's one of the
very few authors that I will buy a book sight- and review-unseen.

Check him out.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 18:12:38 GMT
From: barmiyan@wam.umd.edu (Amy Rebecca Ewing)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Simmons book?

The recently released paperback of The Hollow Man notes on the inside cover
that Simmons has another book coming out soon.  I forget the title (begins
with an 'E' I believe), but does anyone know what it will be about? Will it
be a return to sci-fi?? Will he EVER write sci-fi again?

Brian
barmiyan@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:15:10 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?

The only book that I know of that Dan Simmons has forthcoming is a
collection of novellas entitled _Lovedeath_.  I believe the publication
date is late October; Simmons will be doing an appearance at the Little
Bookshop of Horrors in Arvada, CO the last Wednesday of October to
correspond with the publication.  (I do know that _Lovedeath_ contains
"Entropy's Bed at Midnight," an excellent story that was previously
unavailable in an affordable form.  Perhaps this is the 'E' that you were
recalling?)

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu
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Date: 29 Sep 93 15:12:52 GMT
From: barmiyan@wam.umd.edu (Amy Rebecca Ewing)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?

Glen Cox <write@lamar.ColoState.EDU> wrote:
>The only book that I know of that Dan Simmons has forthcoming is a
>collection of novellas entitled _Lovedeath_...  (I do know that
>_Lovedeath_ contains "Entropy's Bed at Midnight," an excellent story that
>was previously unavailable in an affordable form.  Perhaps this is the 'E'
>that you were recalling?)

No, it turns out the book is _Endymion_. Sounds a bit like Hyperion...  can
anyone confirm that it will be a Hyperion book?

Brian
barmiyan@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 03:11:34 GMT
From: gt9342b@prism.gatech.edu (Jonathan Winston Lartigue)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What has Allen Steele been up to?

After LUNAR DESCENT and its pseudo-sequel LABYRINTH OF NIGHT I haven't
heard of anything from him?

Jonathan Winston Lartigue
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
gt9342b@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:18:09 GMT
From: STTP@music.cc.uga.edu (STTP000)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jack Vance

I recently read the entire set of Dying Earth books by Jack Vance and would
like to know if anyone recommends any of his other works? I found 'The
Dying Earth' to be one of the most creative fantasy settings I have ever
come across.

Any replies are appreciated. Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:02:22 GMT
From: uni0sfs@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (Traish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jack Vance

STTP000 <STTP@MUSIC.CC.UGA.EDU> writes:
>I recently read the entire set of Dying Earth books by Jack Vance and
>would like to know if anyone recommends any of his other works? I found
>'The Dying Earth' to be one of the most creative fantasy settings I have
>ever come across.

Indeed it is. With a different cynicism is Vance's _To Live Forever_. For
creative fantasy worlds, almost anything, but especially the Lyonesse
trilogy and perhaps _The Dragon Masters_.

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds,LS12 3NW,UK
uni0sfs@gps.leeds.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 23:24:28 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Yarbro: Darker Jewels

Another St. Germain novel, this one set in Russia in the closing days of
Ivan the Terrible.  The plot is virtually a clone of earlier SG novels: SG
shows up in a new land, is initially well accepted, acquires insanely
jealous or spiteful enemies.  I think Chelsea Quinn Yarbro has worn this
series out (or v.v.).  At any rate, I shan't bother to read any new ones
that may come out, unless they come very strongly recommended.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 02:33:05 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Carmen Miranda's Ghost

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>Did anyone else on the planet read the book "Carmen Miranda's Ghost is
>Haunting Space Station Three"?

Is it good? I've seen it and wondered. Great title.

Susan Eisenhour
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 14:07:23 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Carmen Miranda's Ghost

cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour) wrote:
> Is it good? I've seen it and wondered. Great title.

It is a collection of short stories.  If I remember correctly, the editor
did something like "DARE" authors to write a short story that was based on
the idea of Carmen Miranda's ghost haunting a space station.  The only
reason I bought it was because C. J. Cherryh wrote one of the stories, but
the others were not bad.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 13:30:43 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Carmen Miranda's Ghost

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>It is a collection of short stories.  If I remember correctly, the editor
>did something like "DARE" authors to write a short story that was based on
>the idea of Carmen Miranda's ghost haunting a space station.  

It came from a filk-sing (sorry, that sounds like a '50s SF B-movie title!)
at which someone came into the room carrying a basket of fruit on their
head.  This started off a train of ideas, ending in the song "Carmen
Miranda's Ghost".  Several other people then took up the idea and suggested
it as an anthology to the editor.

The full(!) story is is in the back of the book...

I don't know if the tape of the same name is still available...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 13:36:34 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Carmen Miranda's Ghost

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>Did anyone else on the planet read the book "Carmen Miranda's Ghost is
>Haunting Space Station Three"?

Yes, it was delightful. It's based on a filksong by Leslie Fish (the title
gives a pretty good summary) and I had no idea that so many wildly
different stories could be spun out of it.

Sakers told me that he had more stories than could be fitted into the first
anthology. Does anyone know if there's hope for a second volume?

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

               Administrivia - Monthly Reminders,
	       Miscellaneous - Library of Tomorrow Project &
                               Hugos (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Fri, 1 Oct 93 09:09:29 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Submissions for the digest are to be sent to the appropriate address from
the list given below.  Please also read the file "SFLOVERS.POLICY" in the
archives.

       Topic				Address
       -----				-------

       Written SF			sf-lovers-written@rutgers.edu
       Sf on Television			sf-lovers-tv@rutgers.edu
       Sf Films				sf-lovers-movies@rutgers.edu
       General discussions that don't
         fit specifically in the other
         topic headings 		sf-lovers-misc@rutgers.edu

If you have information about a convention that you wish to have listed in
the convention listings maintained in the archives, you can send complete
information to SF-LOVERS-CONS@RUTGERS.EDU and it will be included in the
listings as soon as possible.  Information should be sent at least one
month prior to the date of the convention in order to insure that it is
listed in time.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address will be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 21:09:39 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Library of Tomorrow project not to proceed

We're sorry to announce that the Library of Tomorrow project, which was to
have been an electronic SF library available on an "all you can read" basis
for a flat fee, has been canceled or at least put on indefinite hold.

The LoT was never formally announced here on USENET, but there was enough
discussion of it in other places that I felt I should post a note here.

Demand and interest from the limited announcements we made were far too low
for this to become a viable project.  It would not be fair to the authors
to continue, nor a suitable investment for us.

No pre-supporting customer has been charged or had their check deposited.
We apologize for any inconvenience, or for any hopes dashed.  We have a few
of our own there.  Writers can contact me for contract arrangements and
more info.

Our anthology of Hugo nominees and winners (which now, due to a lucky
accident has TWO Hugo-winning novels in it) continues to be available
online and on CD-ROM.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 8 Sep 93 06:23:07 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon '94

A supporting membership doesn't let you vote on the site selection, does
it?  I thought it just let you qualify to pay the additional fee to vote on
the site selection.  Perhaps I am wrong.

Supporting memberships are at their highest when the Worldcon is overseas,
and the die-hard Hugo voters who can't make it still want to vote on the
Hugos.

They also exist literally to support the con.  Some people just like the
idea of supporting a worldcon in a particular place.

Of course, under 1/5th of those who could vote on the Hugos this year did
vote.  The supporting membership price of $25 is sufficiently high that one
needs to be pretty serious to buy it just to read PRs and vote on the
Hugos.  On the other hand, I don't know how many extra would vote if you
made it cheaper.  Our own vote this year, which was free, did not draw
nearly as many votes as I had hoped.

Last year's vote, which was only on the short stories (which were available
free for FTP) and which was free itself, still only drew 210 votes from the
net community.

Mind you, only 606 of the over 5,000 ConFrancisco members qualified to vote
actually sent in a short story ballot this year.

This year showed more than ever that a single vote can mean a lot.  Vernor
Vinge would not have his Hugo had I not cast a special 2nd Hugo ballot
(using my girlfriend's membership) based on the interim ESF results.  Of
course, he would not have his Hugo if *any* one of his voters had not
somehow voted for him.  Same is true for Connie Willis.

Same is also true for Andy Porter, the most surprised Hugo winner.  (Close
2nd for surprise was Janet Kagan, who was in tears for 5 minutes after
sitting down.)

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 04:02:19 GMT
From: salter@netcom.com (David Ian Salter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon '94

Brad Templeton (brad@clarinet.com) wrote:
[supporting membership stuff deleted]
> This year showed more than ever that a single vote can mean a lot.
> Vernor Vinge would not have his Hugo had I not cast a special 2nd Hugo
> ballot (using my girlfriend's membership) based on the interim ESF
> results.  Of course, he would not have his Hugo if *any* one of his
> voters had not somehow voted for him.  Same is true for Connie Willis.

Brad, your "special 2nd Hugo ballot" doesn't strike me as quite fair.  I
thought we were all supposed to have an equal say, one fan, one vote.  Now
it turns out that you had two votes for my one.  I realize that your second
ballot was in place of your girlfriend's, but perhaps she would have voted
differently, or not at all.

I also realize that your second ballot was based on the results of your ESF
poll (which I participated in, BTW), so that it did in some way represent
the distillation of the opinions of a subset of fen, but who gave you the
right to skew the results in such a manner by adding a ballot that did NOT
represent the opinions of one and only one voting fan?

I don't attribute this second ballot to any conscious attempt to skew the
voting unfairly on your half; in fact, I applaud your efforts to distribute
the stories as widely as possible.

BTW, I listed AFUTD higher than DOOMSDAY BOOK on my ballot, so the results
wouldn't have gone my way if you hadn't cast your second ballot, but I
still wish you hadn't done it.

David Ian Salter			
Los Angeles (Hollywood), CA
salter@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 05:53:57 GMT
From: sethb@panix.com (Seth Breidbart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

David Goldfarb <goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu> wrote:
>John Sloan <jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu> wrote:
>>BEST SEMI-PROZINE:	SCIENCE FICTION CHRONICLE, edited by Andrew Porter
>
>Incidentally, word I have is that the final margin was *one vote*.
>
>I also heard that at least one "Locus" staffer admitted to not voting...
>(Or should that be "ex-'Locus' staffer"?)

The better rumor is that Charlie Brown didn't vote.

Seth

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 13:40:53 GMT
From: jlpicard@austin.ibm.com (Craig Becker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern) writes:
> lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann) writes:
> 
>>>BEST NOVEL (tie):	A FIRE UPON THE DEEP by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
>>>			DOOMSDAY BOOK by Connie Willis (Bantam)
>> 
>> This is a fascinating tie!
> 
> Indeed.  Actually, if I remember right, ties are quite rare in the first
> place.  The last one was quite some time ago, wasn't it?
> 
> It's about time Vinge won a Hugo, though.  He's written some good books,
> but he's had the bad luck to have written all of his best work in years
> when the competition has been very strong.

While I agree that Vinge deserves a Hugo, I think he deserves it more for
some of his earlier work than for _AFUTD_, which I personally don't think
is nearly as strong as, say, _Marooned In Realtime_.

Really glad that _Doomsday Book_ won, though.

Craig Becker
Object Technology Products
jlpicard@austin.ibm.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 17:53:21 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann) writes:
>>BEST FANZINE:		MIMOSA, edited by Dick and Nicki Lynch
>
>I hope whoever ran the show this year handled this the right way THIS
>time!  (Dick & Nicki won their first Hugo last year, but somehow the
>winner's card read "Lan's Lantern" while the overhead slide read "Mimosa."
>Somehow no one managed to catch this until after Lan accepted his Hugo.

Not true.  Several people caught this as soon as it was announced.

>Fortunately, it was rectified before the ceremonies were over...)

   Lori Meltzer and I were "onstage talent" for last year's Hugo ceremony.
Our job was to dress up in our formal wear, look pretty, and carry the
statues onto the stage one by one, give them to Spider for him to give to
the recipients, and escort the winners offstage after they gave their
speeches.  Unlike this year, when only the two administrators (and perhaps
an engraver somewhere) knew who the winners were, last year several trusted
people knew, including Spider, who had some rehearsal, the tech crew so
they would have the slides ready, and Lori and myself.  When the time came
for the fanzine Hugo, Lori carried one statue onstage, and I stood out of
sight in the wings holding the second one, ready to walk onstage with it as
soon as the award was announced (since the Hugo was going to two people,
the administrator that year decided they should each get a statue).

   For some reason, two sets of envelopes had been prepared, with identical
contents except for the incorrect fanzine award; Murphy's law predicts
which will get used.  As soon as Spider announced, "The winner is
_Lan's_Lantern_", I said quietly and worriedly backstage "No it's not!",
and someone on the tech crew quickly covered the slide which was projecting
"Mimosa".  Lori double-checked what the plaque on the Hugo she was carrying
said, and instead of handing the Hugo to Spider, smiling, and stepping
back, she handed it to Spider, stayed where she was, and as soon as George
(Lan) Lankowski arrived on stage she said, without moving her lips, "Don't
let them know we screwed up.  We'll straighten it out right away."  George
looked at the plaque, understood, went to the mike and said, "I don't know
what to say.  Thank you very much," and then stopped as soon as he was
offstage and everything got settled before he left the stage area.  It was
George's idea for him to personally present the award to the Lynches.

    Spider spent the rest of the evening with the incorrect card pinned to
his lapel, to prove that it wasn't his fault.

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-(617)482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 20:25:17 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon '94

There is nothing against the rules, or even unethical, I think, about a
group of fen casting the vote of one fan.  I wonder if SF clubs have ever
bought supporting memberships in the past to do this.

Actually, I had three possible Hugo votes, since I had three memberships,
one for me, one for Harriett and one for "Guest of Brad Templeton" but the
latter vote was not voted, though I could easily have voted it by
converting it to the name of an employee (which was what was eventually
done, since the con required booth staff to be paying members of the
convention)

The Hugo rules don't even strictly prohibit buying votes, for that matter,
if a real distinct human being signs each legitimate ballot.  Of course,
there was a big controversy about that a few years ago, and the downside is
that if the Hugo admins have evidence that you're doing other than
legitimate voting on any scale, they may excercise executive power.

However, Harriett's ballot, which she signed and approved, was the result
of a real survey of fan opinion, and as such is not against either the
spirit or the letter of Hugo rules.  The Hugo administrators were made
fully aware of the nature of the ballot.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 21:22:57 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Tom Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon '94

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
> There is nothing against the rules, or even unethical, I think, about a
> group of fen casting the vote of one fan.  I wonder if SF clubs have ever
> bought supporting memberships in the past to do this.

I believe that NESFA used to buy a membership for NESFA (to receive
publications and the like) and voted for Hugos according to the result of a
club poll. I think this practice was stopped a couple of years ago when the
constitution was changed to stop voting by non-person memberships.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Sep 93 22:36:24 GMT
From: YBMCU@cunyvm.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon '94

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) says:
>There is nothing against the rules, or even unethical, I think, about a
>group of fen casting the vote of one fan.  I wonder if SF clubs have ever
>bought supporting memberships in the past to do this.

In the past, clubs had bought memberships (and voted them).  Specifically,
I know that NESFA polled its membership each year, and cast a ballot based
on that poll.

When the WSFS Constitution was changed to prohibit that, NESFA stopped.

The Constitution is clear that voting can only be done by individuals, not
groups, stuffed animals, etc. (all of whom have cast votes in the past).
The only exception is that they may cast "No Preference" site selection
ballots.

To quote the Constitution:

Section 5.2: In all matters arising under this Constitution, only natural
persons may introduce business, nominate, or vote, except as specifically
provided otherwise in this Constitution. No person may cast more than one
vote on any issue or more than one ballot in any election.  This shall not
be interpreted to prohibit delivery of ballots cast by other eligible
voters.

(The above is what prohibits clubs, corporations, stuffed animals, etc.
from voting.)

Section 3.2: Voting shall be limited to WSFS members who have paid at least
twenty U.S. dollars ($20.00) or equivalent towards membership in the
Worldcon whose site is being selected.  "No Preference" ballots may be cast
by corporations, associations, and other non-human or artificial entities.
"Guest of" memberships must be transferred to individual natural persons
before being cast for other than "No Preference", with such transfers
accepted by the administering convention.

(This is the part that permits site selection "No Preference" votes to be
cast, and is the exception mentioned in the other section.)

[Stuff deleted]

>However, Harriett's ballot, which she signed and approved, was the result
>of a real survey of fan opinion, and as such is not against either the
>spirit or the letter of Hugo rules.  The Hugo administrators were made
>fully aware of the nature of the ballot.

IMHO, Harriet's ballot, since she signed it, was legal according to the
rules.  I suspect that it would probably be considered by many to be in
contradiction to the spirit of Section 5.2, to the extent that it wasn't
her choice, but the choice of the "association" of all the people who voted
in the other balloting.  However, since she said, by signing the ballot,
that this was her choice, derived by whatever means she uses to make her
choice, that the Hugo administrators chose to believe her, and to assume
that the ballot was not cast in violation of 5.2.

Ben Yalow
City University of New York
555 W 57 St  NY, NY 10019
212-903-3623
BITNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM
INTERNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 00:43:14 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

groo@netcom.com (Kiran Wagle) writes:
>sethb@panix.com (Seth Breidbart) writes:
>
>>The better rumor is that Charlie Brown didn't vote.
>
>I heard (in the CFG suite on Monday) that Charlie never votes in that
>category.

I haven't asked him, but it doesn't seem to be occurring to anybody that
Charlie might be quite happy with the result?

For a number of reasons, too.  Getting the Hugo all the time cheapened the
entire category.  Now that Hugo is much more meaningful.  Everybody used to
call it the Locus Hugo.  They won't any more.

It is a fairly meaningless Hugo, and this doesn't change it a lot since SFC
won on the anybody-but-Locus vote (this has to be the case, since all we
need to believe is that there was at least two ABL votes out there.)  But
it is a somewhat less meaningless Hugo now.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------
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Date: 9 Sep 93 21:25:38 GMT
From: urban@krusty.jpl.nasa.gov (Michael P Urban)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

Matt Austern <matt@physics.berkeley.edu> wrote:
>Actually, the competition was strong this year, too.  Doomsday Book, Red
>Mars, A Fire Upon the Deep...  I'm glad I didn't have to vote.

I was struck not only by the high quality of the five novels this year, but
by their wide range of subject and style.  China Mountain Zhang, Steel
Beech, and the three you mentioned...no two of them have much in common
except for the Martian colonies of `Zhang' and `Red Mars'.  It _was_ a
tough vote.

Mike Urban
urban@cobra.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 03:03:38 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon '94

<YBMCU@CUNYVM.BITNET> writes:
>I suspect that it would probably be considered by many to be in
>contradiction to the spirit of Section 5.2, to the extent that it wasn't
>her choice, but

Well, it was her choice to cast her vote according to the results of the
ESF vote.  In fact, I didn't pay for her membership even, the way I paid
for the membership "Guest of BT" that didn't vote.  She finds it hard to
say that one work was better than another, which is why she was happy to
allow the results of our survey to guide her ballot.

It would probably violate the spirit of the rules if I had converted my
guest membership to one of my staff, and directed them to vote according to
my survey (or indeed to duplicate my personal choice) but I did not do
that.

Also it would be silly, since the results of the ESF vote did not match my
personal choice in a number of the categories, though in this rather
crucial category, both I and the ESF vote ranked Vinge over Willis.  By and
large, however, I didn't due this to increase my influence over the Hugos.
Instead, had I asked, Harriett would probably have let me fill out her
ballot with my own selections, and I suspect we wouldn't be the only couple
attending the con to do that, since fewer than 1/5th of qualified members
voted on the Hugos.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 15:07:03 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>I haven't asked him, but it doesn't seem to be occurring to anybody that
>Charlie might be quite happy with the result?

I didn't notice, because I was too busy shouting and applauding for Andy,
but my wife says that she was watching Charlie, who was applauding along
with everybody else, and appeared to have a genuine smile on his face.

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-(617)482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Sep 93 18:55:48 GMT
From: jl3j+@andrew.cmu.edu (John Robert Leavitt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

matt@physics16.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern) writes:
>jlpicard@austin.ibm.com (Craig Becker) writes:
>> While I agree that Vinge deserves a Hugo, I think he deserves it more
>> for some of his earlier work than for _AFUTD_, which I personally don't
>> think is nearly as strong as, say, _Marooned In Realtime_.
>
>Agreed: I also think that Marooned in Realtime is Vinge's best book.  (Hm,
>I suppose I ought to say so on that author poll floating around now,
>shouldn't I?)

Well, the more voters we have, the more well-rounded the results will be,
so please do vote if you want to.

>Unfortunately, the competition was strong that year...

>> Really glad that _Doomsday Book_ won, though.

I was kind of rooting for Red Mars myself, being a longtime Robinson fan.

John R. R. Leavitt
Center for Machine Translation
Carnegie Mellon University    
jrrl@cs.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 01:13:03 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

Since he had the smarts to remove Locus from qualification for Locus'
reader poll, something Andy hasn't been willing to do (*), I expect him to
cover this Hugo like any other Hugo.

I think he should view it as a positive step.  Of late, all people cared
about in the semiprozine category was whether Locus would eventually be
unseated.  It took so long in part because of the way Hugo voting works.

In Hugo voting it is very difficult to vote "against" something in a way
that matches your intuition.  The best way to really vote against Locus, if
that was your desire, would be to not put it on the ballot.  But most
people feel that is dishonest.  They might want to see Interzone get it or
SFC or Pulphouse, but admit that Locus is a good mag, and vote it 2nd.  But
in the Hugo system, "Everybody's 2nd choice" usually wins the Hugo.  On
this vote, Locus was in fact the leader among 1st place votes, though.  It
lost on the final round.

In general, the semiprozine Hugo is a bad Hugo.  It should not exist.  My
feeling is that for a Hugo to exist there should be at least 20 good clear
qualified good candidates.  It truly should be "an honour just to be
nominated."

But for the semi-prozines it is not an honour just to be nominated.  In
fact it's almost an insult not to be nominated.  There aren't 20 qualified
candidates.  In fact, there are probably only ten candidates at all, let
alone 20 good ones.

And to my mind that means there should be no Hugo.  The Novel winner wins
from well over 200 original SF novels.  Only the novella is a sparse
candidate because of the limited novella market, but it still qualifies.
The fan categories are sending up a warning flag because the nominees are
very similar every year, but it's not like the SPZ.

So my vote, which I didn't propose at the business meeting because I was
too busy sleeping or selling CDs at the worldcon would be to drop this
Hugo.

(*) Actually, I would guess Andy would be happy to remove Locus from the
SFC reader survey.  :-)

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 04:16:05 GMT
From: cep@taligent.com (Christophe Pettus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>In general, the semiprozine Hugo is a bad Hugo.  It should not exist.

Of course, then we would return to the pre-SPZ Hugo situation: Either we
set the limit one way, and Locus et al. dominates the Fanzine Hugo, or we
set it the other way, and Locus et al. win nothing.

Christophe
cep@taligent.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 05:57:31 GMT
From: lynn@coral.cs.jcu.edu.au (Lynn Alford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

>BEST NOVEL (tie):	A FIRE UPON THE DEEP by Vernor Vinge (Tor)
>			DOOMSDAY BOOK by Connie Willis (Bantam)
>
>BEST SHORT STORY:	"Even the Queen" by Connie Willis (Asimov's 4/92)

This is good news.  I was at a panel at MagiCon last year on (I think)
humor in sf/fantasy.  The first thing the panelists were to do was discuss
the least humorous thing they had done lately.  Connie mentioned going to
the award ceremony, where she had three nominations and no wins.  Nice to
see she made up for it this time around.

Lynn
lynn@coral.cs.jcu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 08:46:53 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

cep@taligent.com (Christophe Pettus) writes:
>Of course, then we would return to the pre-SPZ Hugo situation: Either we
>set the limit one way, and Locus et al. dominates the Fanzine Hugo, or we
>set it the other way, and Locus et al. win nothing.

Yes, that latter course is what I suggested.  There are lots of efforts in
SF that do not come in a category where one can win a Hugo for them.  This
is no crime.  Locus is not a fanzine, this nobody doubts.  They goofed back
then - there are not enough candidates for a semi-prozine Hugo, and thus
there should not be one.

I don't mean to insult Locus here, it does a good job for what it is, but
it is not a "good job" in the way that Fire Upon the Deep and Doomsday Book
were "good jobs".  Same for SF Chronicle.  It is no crime if this Hugo
vanishes.

Culling from other people's suggestions, the following comes through:

   Drop semi-prozine, possibly allow non-fiction magazines to compete in
      Best non-fiction category.

   Drop best artist.  If artists scream, split best artwork into two
      categories such as colour and B&W.
	
   Change best fan writer to best fan writing (a specific work)

   Change best fan artist to best fan artwork

   Change best fanzine to best fan publication (specific pub)

   Possibly change editor to "Excellence in professional SF publishing"
      which could cover editing, anthologies, magazines, book lines etc.
      That may not work out so it would have to be fine-tuned.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 13:07:45 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

Brad Templeton (brad@clarinet.com) wrote:

>   Change best fan writer to best fan writing (a specific work)
>   Change best fan artist to best fan artwork
>   Change best fanzine to best fan publication (specific pub)

These are especially fine ideas. I'm irritated by people who say "Hey,
whaddya think of X's stuff?" "stuff" suggests a commodity, like pork
bellies or epic fantasy series. If it's just "stuff", why bother?

Dave Schweisguth
Yale MB&B & Chemistry
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 19:05:00 GMT
From: mtpins@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Culling from other people's suggestions, the following comes through:

>   Drop semi-prozine, possibly allow non-fiction magazines to
>      compete in Best non-fiction category.

This seems to be picking up support (including mine).

>   Drop best artist.  If artists scream, split best artwork into
>      two categories such as colour and B&W.

Michael Whelan (who has won this every year he hasn't withdrawn his name
for over a decade) thinks it should be dropped.  I agree.  "Best Artist"
tends to go to a body of work over a number of years, as opposed to what
the artist did in the past year.  We have "Best Original Artwork" now, and
other catagories could probably be added, but "Best Artist" is a bad award.

>   Change best fan writer to best fan writing (a specific work)
>   Change best fan artist to best fan artwork
>   Change best fanzine to best fan publication (specific pub)

See above....

>   Possibly change editor to "Excellence in professional SF publishing"
>      which could cover editing, anthologies, magazines, book lines etc.
>      That may not work out so it would have to be fine-tuned.

This I'm not sure I understand the point of.

Michael Pins
amigapd@isca.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Sep 93 21:32:44 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

It's interesting to see agreement with this theme, but of course we are
discussing it at the worst possible time, since it can't be formally
proposed until Conadian.  Then it would need to be ratified at Intersection
and might come into play at LA Con

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 12 Sep 93 18:15:55 GMT
From: dick@smith.chi.il.us (Dick Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Brad Templeton (brad@clarinet.com) wrote:
>   Change best fan writer to best fan writing (a specific work)
>   Change best fan artist to best fan artwork
>   Change best fanzine to best fan publication (specific pub)

dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth) added:
>These are especially fine ideas. I'm irritated by people who say "Hey,
>whaddya think of X's stuff?" "stuff" suggests a commodity, like pork
>bellies or epic fantasy series. If it's just "stuff", why bother?

I don't agree.  The fan awards are intended to be awarded for a "body of
work", which is the polite name for "stuff".  And, given the limited
circulation of many real fan publications, that's appropriate.

The fanzine Hugo was specifically amended to *require* that four issues of
the fanzine be published to prevent "One-shots" from being possible
nominees.  This occurred after Earl Kemp's "Who Killed Science Fiction?", a
one-shot fanzine, won in 1961, I believe.  (Dick Lynch, help me out, here.)
This change made sense, and still does.  It's better to honor a continuing
effort than to honor a one-shot.

I see the same problem with the fan writing and fan artwork concepts.
Selecting a specific work reduces the possibility of honoring some of the
hardest working fan artists (and, to a lesser extent, fan writers) whose
body of work includes contributions to *many* fan publications.  Better to
keep the selection, as we do now, to the body of work.

Further, the difficulty of selecting a single work to nominate means that
it's much more likely that it will take a group of people planning to
nominate their friend, and deciding which specific work to nominate, to get
on the ballot.  I think we're seeing this problem now with the Best Artwork
category, which was one of the reasons I opposed it.  It would be worse in
the fan categories, where the specific work to select is even less obvious.

This can be seen by looking at the number of nominations it took to get on
the Hugo ballot this past year.  For Best Artwork, it took 9 nominations.
Even Best Fanwriter, the weakest of the fan categories, required more
nominations than that.  Best Fanzine required 21.  Best Pro Artist required
47.

I'll hate getting up for the WSFS business meeting to vote against changes
like the ones Brad proposes, but I'll do it.  As will, I believe, many
other active fans.

Dick Smith
dick@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 06:22:58 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Yeah, I'm not up in time for the business meetings, either.

And I'll admit that it's not quite as important that the fan Hugos be
modified in this way.

But there is a tendency, in the collective Hugos (best editor, semiprozine,
artist and the fan ones) for people to vote not on the specific year in
question, but on the complete works.  That's why Michael Whelan pulled out.
He said he had spent most of last year working on his book, and had done
only a few paintings (2 of which admittedly got Hugo noms) and felt that
people nominated him because he is Michael Whelan, not because he had a
stellar year.

And he's right.  And I think the same applies in many of the other
collective Hugos.  Not that this prohibits the nominees from having stellar
years in the years they are nominated or winning.  Often they do.  Just not
all the time.

The Campbell is of course a collective award but neatly deals with this
problem, and openly admits to 2 years of qualification.

My general push here is "Hugos for excellence that shines; not for a steady
stream that's merely good."  I'm not referring to any nominee in particular
this year, just to a general principle.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 08:58:02 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Brad Templeton (brad@clarinet.com) wrote:
>   Change best fan writer to best fan writing (a specific work)
>   Change best fan artist to best fan artwork
>   Change best fanzine to best fan publication (specific pub)

dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth) added:
>>These are especially fine ideas. I'm irritated by people who say "Hey,
>>whaddya think of X's stuff?" "stuff" suggests a commodity, like pork
>>bellies or epic fantasy series. If it's just "stuff", why bother?

I would oppose such changes vehemently.  For one thing, people already
complain that the works in the fan categories are not widely enough
circulated - how many fewer people are likely to have seen a specific
article or cartoon?

Secondly, the best artwork category is open to fan efforts already, and
with the limited number of nominations that it takes to get a work on the
ballot, I suspect that we may see a fanzine cover or two in the list.

Changing the best fanzine to best fan publication will likely cause the
Worldcon program book or some such to get the award.  Part of the thing
these awards honor is duration - only fanzines that have published at least
four issues are even eligible; the fan artist tends to go to someone who's
work is so ubiquitous that you can't pick up a fanzine without seeing it.

I suggest that you spend a couple of years in the fanzine milieu - reading
and loccing fanzines, maybe publishing one - before you muck about with
its awards.

I note that the ESF poll you conducted, Brad, did not include Best Fanzine,
although you did include Best Fan Writer and Best Fan Artist.  As the
writers and artists appear mainly in fanzines, this struck me as an odd
choice.

Leah Zeldes Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------
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Date: 13 Sep 93 08:28:23 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>In general, the semiprozine Hugo is a bad Hugo.  It should not exist.  My
>feeling is that for a Hugo to exist there should be at least 20 good clear
>qualified good candidates.  It truly should be "an honour just to be
>nominated."

The semiprozine category was created because Locus had been dominating the
fanzine category and fans preferred that award go to a true amateur effort,
as it has, every year since.

It's true that it was felt at the time that there would be more
publications that fit into the semiprozine category than has been the case;
on the other hand, I think there are a number of small press periodicals
that meet the semiprozine criteria that aren't considered because they
don't have large circulations.  (Circulation is one of five criteria; a
publication must meet only two to be a semiprozine.)

>The Novel winner wins from well over 200 original SF novels.  Only the
>novella is a sparse candidate because of the limited novella market, but
>it still qualifies.  The fan categories are sending up a warning flag
>because the nominees are very similar every year, but it's not like the
>SPZ.

I think you're wrong here.  I get a couple hundred fanzines every year.  A
great many of them aren't what I would consider Hugo quality, but neither
are the vast majority of the published novels.  While some of the nominees
are the same each year, new ones keep turning up.  STET was nominated for
the first time this year.  TRAP DOOR was nominated last year, but not this
year or the year before.

When I saw the list of nominees, I thought STET had merely bumped TRAP DOOR
out, but when the numbers came out, I saw we were actually third in number
of nominations.  FILE 770 had the least, with 21, and I suspect that next
year it or FOSFAx may be displaced; I rather expect to see ASTROMANCER
QUARTERLY added next year, and ANSIBLE will probably be back on the list in
'95, if not next year.

And if you look at the winners, you'll see that since 1984, the first year
the semiprozine category was on the ballot, the fanzine category has had
six different winners, with only three repeaters (FILE 770 in '84, '85 and
'89, LAN'S LANTERN in '86 and '91 and MIMOSA in '92 and '93).  The fan
artist has had seven winners in the past 10 years (counting a tie in '89).
While it's true that Dave Langford and Mike Glyer have traded the fan
writer award back and forth during that period, I don't think that's
because of a limited number of fan writers to choose from.  (A change
ratified this year, which brings fan writer in line with the other awards
in being an award for work in the previous calendar year, may or may not
have any effect.)

I'm not sure if doing away with semiprozine is a good idea or not; I'd be
inclined to replace it with Best Newszine, a category that would include
LOCUS, SF CHRONICLE, FILE 770 and ANSIBLE.  (Not to mention UNCLE DICK'S
and JANE'S FIGHTING SMOFS, if either of them ever comes out again.)  But I
think that category is even less likely to meet you "20 good candidates"
criterion.

Leah Zeldes Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:27:31 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
> In general, the semiprozine Hugo is a bad Hugo.  It should not exist.  My
> feeling is that for a Hugo to exist there should be at least 20 good
> clear qualified good candidates.  It truly should be "an honour just to
> be nominated."

I tend to agree, though I think the folks who set up this award were stuck
between a rock and a hard place. Locus was winning the best fanzine Hugo
every year, and this was perceived as unfair, since it had a much higher
circulation than fanzines in general.  The solution might have been to
simply make it ineligible, but that would have been perceived as a slight
against Locus. Calling Locus a prozine would have been as unfair as calling
it a fanzine.  Thus, we got the "something in the middle" award.

But I think the time has come to consider dropping both this award and the
best non-fiction book award. The latter suffers from the same problem.
We're always lucky if we can find half a dozen good books to chose from.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 12:31:34 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
> Culling from other people's suggestions, the following comes through:
> 
>   Possibly change editor to "Excellence in professional SF
>      publishing" which could cover editing, anthologies, magazines,
>      book lines etc.  That may not work out so it would have to be
>      fine-tuned.

Why change the name?  This IS the case now. Editor is not limited to
magazine editors. I have nominated folks like Beth Meacham over the years.
The reason they don't make it often is NOT that they aren't eligible but
that many people don't know who the editor of a book line is.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 18:22:16 GMT
From: lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Dick Smith <dick@smith.CHI.IL.US> wrote:
>The fanzine Hugo was specifically amended to *require* that four issues of
>the fanzine be published to prevent "One-shots" from being possible
>nominees.  This occurred after Earl Kemp's "Who Killed Science Fiction?",
>a one-shot fanzine, won in 1961, I believe.  (Dick Lynch, help me out,
>here.)  This change made sense, and still does.  It's better to honor a
>continuing effort than to honor a one-shot.

You are correct.  _Who Killed Science Fiction_, originally a one-shot
publication in the apa SAPS, won the Fanzine Hugo at Seacon in 1961.  The
rules were changes shortly thereafter to disallow one-time publications.

>I see the same problem with the fan writing and fan artwork concepts.
>Selecting a specific work reduces the possibility of honoring some of the
>hardest working fan artists (and, to a lesser extent, fan writers) whose
>body of work includes contributions to *many* fan publications.  Better to
>keep the selection, as we do now, to the body of work.
>
>Further, the difficulty of selecting a single work to nominate means that
>it's much more likely that it will take a group of people planning to
>nominate their friend, and deciding which specific work to nominate, to
>get on the ballot.  [remainder of paragraph deleted]

My feeling is that the proposed change inadvertantly discriminates against
publications that appear frequently, and against prolific writers and
artists.  You'd get a lot of nominations spread out over several different
issues of a fan publication, for instance, but maybe not enough for any one
issue for it to make the ballot.  As an exercise for the reader to
illustrate this, which of the 12 issues of Science Fiction Chronicle that
Andy Porter published last year would you nominate?  (Or Locus, if you
don't particularly like Andy and SFC.)  Remember, you've got only five
nominations in that category.  If Andy published only five issues, you
could nominate all five, but he would be penalized under the proposed
change in rules for simply publishing as often as he can - each issue
would get a smaller proportion of the nominations cast.

[some stuff deleted]
>I'll hate getting up for the WSFS business meeting to vote against changes
>like the ones Brad proposes, but I'll do it.  As will, I believe, many
>other active fans.

I probably would too, even as mind-numbing as those sessions are, 

Dick Lynch
lynch@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:39:12 GMT
From: ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Dave Schweisguth) writes:
>Brad Templeton (brad@clarinet.com) wrote:
>   Change best fan writer to best fan writing (a specific work)
>   Change best fan artist to best fan artwork
>   Change best fanzine to best fan publication (specific pub)
>
>These are especially fine ideas. I'm irritated by people who say "Hey,
>whaddya think of X's stuff?" "stuff" suggests a commodity, like pork
>bellies or epic fantasy series. If it's just "stuff", why bother?

Isn't a single piece a very weak base in those particular categories? For
instance, "a best fan writing" could well be a single article three pages
long. Besides, in the "fan" categories, the works to vote for aren't very
well spread. A Hugo nominated article could be spread in only, say, 200
copies. If persons rather than single pieces of work are nominated the
chances are bigger that the voters will have come across at least some
pieces by the person they vote for.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 21:51:59 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

leah@smith.UUCP (L.A.Z. Smith) writes:
>I note that the ESF poll you conducted, Brad, did not include Best
>Fanzine, although you did include Best Fan Writer and Best Fan Artist.  As
>the writers and artists appear mainly in fanzines, this struck me as an
>odd choice.

Sorry, thought this was explained.  I was only able to put just a few
sample pages from the fanzines in our anthology - enough to give a taste,
but not enough to allow people to vote and judge the fanzines fairly.

I only polled what was in the anthology.  Thus other things such as Best
Dramatic Presentation, Best Editor, Best semi-prozine etc. were not in the
survey as well.  Nothing against fanzines at all!

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 21:53:56 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

"Excellence in SF Publishing" if it were a Hugo, would go to publishers,
not to editors, the way that the Oscar for best picture goes to producers,
rather than scriptwriters or directors.  Well, actually, the Oscar is
accepted by the producers, but it goes to the movie, and as such an award
would go to the publication, and all those who made it happen.

The reason for this is the fans really judge the publication, not, by and
large, the "editing."

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 06:48:45 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>But there is a tendency, in the collective Hugos (best editor,
>semiprozine, artist and the fan ones) for people to vote not on the
>specific year in question, but on the complete works.

Well, this happens with the specific Hugos too.  The easiest example I can
think of is the 1973 Hugo Isaac Asimov won for "The Gods Themselves."  It
wasn't a better book than the other novels nominated that year, but it was
the first one Asimov had had out in a long while, and people felt that
since he had never won one before, it was time he got one.

Also, a lot of people vote without being familiar with all the candidates
in every category.  They think, "Well, I didn't read this story by X, but I
liked his other stuff, and I *hate* so-and-so's writing, and Y was rude to
me when I asked him for an autograph..."  Or they vote for their friends.
Or they flip a coin.  Or they vote according to polls on the Usenet ;-).

Try not to take it too seriously.  Maybe we should go back to having an
award for No. 1 Fan Personality (I nominate Roger Sims!) or, like the
Ditmars, Best Fannish Cat.  Stuffed cane toad, anyone?

Leah Zeldes Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 07:40:41 GMT
From: dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Brad Templeton writes:
>But there is a tendency, in the collective Hugos (best editor,
>semiprozine, artist and the fan ones) for people to vote not on the
>specific year in question, but on the complete works.  That's why Michael
>Whelan pulled out.  He said he had spent most of last year working on his
>book, and had done only a few paintings (2 of which admittedly got Hugo
>noms) and felt that people nominated him because he is Michael Whelan, not
>because he had a stellar year.
>
>And he's right.  And I think the same applies in many of the other
>collective Hugos.  Not that this prohibits the nominees from having
>stellar years in the years they are nominated or winning.  Often they do.
>Just not all the time.

Perhaps in some categories the winners should not be eligible for a future
nomination.  Then the award will be openly for overall work, but new
artists will be always considered.  And since "No award" is an option,
winning `by default' in a field dominated by a few already rewarded masters
will not become a problem.

David

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 09:19:32 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Disallowing winners from running in "best X" awards is an intersting idea,
though one might make it disqualification from running for something like
N^2 years, where N is the number of Hugos won in the category.

However, it is a fantasy to think No Award plays a major role.  No Award
has won 4 times in Dramatic Presentation (last time 1977) and once in "new
writer" decades ago.  Today it hasn't finished above last place for some
time, except when it comes 2nd last or so in fan categories.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 13:11:19 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
> "Excellence in SF Publishing" if it were a Hugo, would go to publishers,
> not to editors, the way that the Oscar for best picture goes to
> producers, rather than scriptwriters or directors.  Well, actually, the
> Oscar is accepted by the producers, but it goes to the movie, and as such
> an award would go to the publication, and all those who made it happen.

So Tom Doherty gets the award every year?  Seriously, Tor is, by a wide
margin, the best of the book lines. (Bantam Spectra is a solid second but
they seem to be publishing less than they used to, and do not have Tor's
backlist.)  Del Rey's Discovery series seems pretty good (not up to the Ace
Specials, but good), but much of the rest of Del Rey is run-of-the-mill
adventure stuff.

Who publishes the magazines, and do they deserve much credit?  How about
original anthologies?  Do the publishers deserve more credit than the
editor?  How about the editor of a LINE of books that is only part of what
the publisher produces (like the Ace Specials or the Del Rey Discoveries)?
Take a look at the late sixties: if you were going to give a Hugo for
books, do you give it to "Ace" as a publihser or do you give it to Terry
Carr for putting together the Ace Specials? (I'd say the latter.)

Editor seems like the better award choice.  This award, however, would be
made easier if more publishers actually listed their editorial staff in the
credits somewhere. I'd like to see some of the book editors win the Hugo
from time to time (starting with someone at Tor like Beth Meacham or
Patrick Nielsen Hayden).

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 13:19:15 GMT
From: dstein@wilshire.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Brad Templeton writes:
>However, it is a fantasy to think No Award plays a major role.  No Award
>has won 4 times in Dramatic Presentation (last time 1977) and once in "new
>writer" decades ago.  Today it hasn't finished above last place for some
>time, except when it comes 2nd last or so in fan categories.

Hopefully this would change once winners were being disqualified.  Hard to
say for sure.

David

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 13:51:01 GMT
From: M.J.Jennings@isolde.amtp.cam.ac.uk (Michael Jennings)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

leah@smith.CHI.IL.US (L.A.Z. Smith) writes:
> Well, this happens with the specific Hugos too.  The easiest example I
> can think of is the 1973 Hugo Isaac Asimov won for "The Gods Themselves."
> It wasn't a better book than the other novels nominated that year, but it
> was the first one Asimov had had out in a long while, and people felt
> that since he had never won one before, it was time he got one.

   I beg to disagree. The Gods Themselves is a bit on the inconsistent side
(the third section is a bit of a let down) but the middle section with the
three sexed extraterrestrials is so good that it more than makes up for it.
For my mind it was a worthy winner. (it won the Nebula as well if I
remember rightly, which is for my mind generally less susceptible to this
type of bias.

Michael

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: 13 Sep 93 06:38:43 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

Let me put on an asbestos suit.

Musing over the recent worldcon, I'm coming to the conclusion that
worldcons are getting a bit too large.  Bidders are putting them in
convention centers as the only places that can hold them.  The desire to be
bigger seems strong, and the number of cities that can hold the sort of Con
that has appeal to me is shrinking.

I like a Con that has a center, that is not spread out in such a way that
there isn't one grand lobby, bar or promenade where you eventually see
everybody.  Where there is one hotel, or one set of very close hotels,
where everybody willing to pay the price stays, with commuting left to
those who need to economize on the hotel.

Where the social center is open all the time and you're always likely to
meet folks.

This socializing is the essence of an SF con to me.  Panels, events,
dealer's rooms, art shows, exhibits - these are often secondary, though
I'm not pushing the relaxacon approach of abolishing them.  I simply think
that the drive for more and bigger such things should not cause people to
design a con without a social center.

But how do you shrink a Worldcon?  Well, you can hold it in Europe. :-) Or
make it expensive in some other way.  One can also narrow the focus.

Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon should
be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not to say that people who
read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or like costuming.  Simply
that written SF should be the core, and as such the events which might not
get the same attention would be those peripheral to that.

Do people think that the Worlcon should not try so hard to grow?  (I expect
it to be a tad smaller in Winnipeg and a lot smaller in Glasgow, then to
come close to a record in L.A.)

If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?

   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)

   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

   c) Fewer exhibits

   d) Less programming

Or is it a pointless effort?

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 10:46:45 GMT
From: clements@vax.ox.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
> Let me put on an asbestos suit.

You may well need it...

> But how do you shrink a Worldcon?  Well, you can hold it in Europe. :-)
> Or make it expensive in some other way.  One can also narrow the focus.

With respect, and with smiley noted, I find this comment pretty crass. The
Worldcon is just that the WORLDcon, and every time it's in the US makes it
expensive for all us over here to get to it, and European fandom is
probably growing a *lot* faster than US fandom, especially with all the
very active Eastern European groups able to travel rather more freely.

As far as *I* am concerned, US worldcons are expensive, and I'm very
pleased that the growing European fandom is getting more over here.

> Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon
> should be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not to say that
> people who read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or like
> costuming.  Simply that written SF should be the core, and as such the
> events which might not get the same attention would be those peripheral
> to that.
> 
> Do people think that the Worlcon should not try so hard to grow?  (I
> expect it to be a tad smaller in Winnipeg and a lot smaller in Glasgow,
> then to come close to a record in L.A.)

Strangely enough, this I rather agree with...

> If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?
> 
>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)

Yes. Totally. All it does is give the mass media a chance to poke fun and
suggest that dressing up as Spock is all the SF fans do.

>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

Probably this too.
 
>   c) Fewer exhibits

Not so sure on this. Some exhibits can provide a really good social centre
- - take the Magicon golf for example!
 
>   d) Less programming

Absolutely not. To me, programming is the lifeblood of a con. Without it,
it's just a party for a (large) number of friends, which you might as well
do at home.

Dave Clements
Oxford University Astrophysics Department
clements@vax.ox.ac.uk
dlc@astro.ox.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 19:24:57 GMT
From: durrell+@cs.cmu.edu (Bryant Durrell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Do people think that the Worlcon should not try so hard to grow?  (I
>expect it to be a tad smaller in Winnipeg and a lot smaller in Glasgow,
>then to come close to a record in L.A.)

Yes.  Worldcon is verging on too big, although I think Confrancisco would
have seemed smaller if there'd been a hotel attached to the convention
center.  *That* lack, imho, was what made it feel so odd.

>If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?

>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)

Nope.  That's terribly unfair.  Worldcon is X to you, and Y to me, and the
masquerade to costumers.  Also, the masquerade is clearly very popular.
Eliminating it would just cut out a popular event and keep a handful of
people, in the low hundreds at the most, of people away.  What's the
benefit?

>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

This I'd vote for, but it's a vague statement.  How to make it more
exclusive, exactly?

>   c) Fewer exhibits

Sure, they're a minor part of the con (for me at least), and I think
perhaps they're too much 'something to look at' rather than 'something to
participate in,' and the latter for me has always been one of the keynotes
of fandom.  It's a group activity.

>   d) Less programming

No.  Programming is fundamental.  This is a religious argument, though...

>Or is it a pointless effort?

Probably, but it doesn't hurt to talk about it.

Bryant Durrell
durrell@ptero.soar.cs.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:01:29 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

clements@vax.oxford.ac.uk writes:
>>   d) Less programming
>
>Absolutely not. To me, programming is the lifeblood of a con. Without it,
>its just a party for a (large) number of friends, which you might as well
>do at home.

Programming is the lifeblood of the con, but if you dilute blood too thin
you get dirty water.  ConFrancisco had 554 programme items (thanks to
ConFran publications for numbering them) with up to 20 different things
going on simultaneously.  A lot of the items were pretty uninspired, and I
think that it would have been a better program if they had thrown out 2/3
of it.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 20:55:33 GMT
From: xrcjd@s224cr.gsfc.nasa.gov (Charles J. Divine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?
>
>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)
>
>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?
>
>   c) Fewer exhibits
>
>   d) Less programming

I'm of two minds about this.  I generally ignore much of almost any SF con.
I'm a reader who does some art and occasionally sees some SF on TV and in
film.

Masquerade?  I've about 15 years of dance and theatrical photography.  I
generally find the masquerade boring - it's no "Sleeping Beauty" or even
"Nutcracker."

Smaller art show?  I know I'm sick of seemingly endless boring Spock or
dragon or whatever drawings.  But how do you keep out the uninspired drivel
without keeping out the genuine new talent?

Fewer exhibits?  What to cut?

Less programming?  What goes?  The popular, but repeated to death, events.
Or the new and innovative?

One possible approach: something like juried art shows with open art shows
added on.  A second masquerade presentation - showing only the winners.
New program items carefully identified.  In short, keep the current con
but, select certain features to draw people's attention.

Chuck Divine

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 22:02:50 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

clements@vax.oxford.ac.uk  writes:

Hey, I actually *agree* with you this time!  :-)

>With respect, and with smiley noted, I find this comment pretty crass. The
>Worldcon is just that the WORLDcon, and every time its in the US makes it
>expensive for all us over here to get to it, and European fandom is
>probably growing a *lot* faster than US fandom, especially with all the
>very active Eastern European groups able to travel rather more freely.

This is something I've noted before, the tendency of (not all!) American
fans to moan about the WorldCon going "out of country".  What they'll do
when Moscow (Russia!) wins the bid, I don't know...

>As far as *I* am concerned, US worldcons are expensive, and I'm very
>pleased that the growing European fandom is getting more over here.

Statistically, are we getting more?  The last time someone published a
list, it seemed that we had been getting an average of 1:3 for quite a long
time...

>> Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon
>> should be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not to say that
>> people who read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or like
>> costuming.  Simply that written SF should be the core, and as such the
>> events which might not get the same attention would be those peripheral
>> to that.
>
>> Do people think that the Worlcon should not try so hard to grow?  (I
>> expect it to be a tad smaller in Winnipeg and a lot smaller in Glasgow,
>> then to come close to a record in L.A.)
>
>Strangely enough, this I rather agree with...

Er, which part?  That it should "not try to grow", I agree; that written SF
is 'the core' and other aspects are 'peripheral' (and by implication can be
ignored) I would not.  I know quite a lot of fen who got into SF fandom
through media conventions (note that they read as well, but the aspect of
*fandom* that attracted them was media).

>> If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?
>>
>>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)
>
>Yes. Totally. All it does is give the mass media a chance to poke fun and
>suggest that dressing up as Spock is all the SF fans do.

Agreed, unfortunately.  That is to say that I agree that is the way the
journalists tend to portray us, and that eliminating this section is a good
step to improving our 'image', but deplore the necessity...

>>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?
>
>Probably this too.

Not my interest particularly, so I'd scrap it (or make it for 'amateurs
only', possibly).

>>   c) Fewer exhibits
>
>Not so sure on this. Some exhibits can provide a really good social centre
>- take the Magicon golf for example!

I wouldn't have thought of this as an 'exhibit', but the term seems to be
very vague.

>>   d) Less programming
>
>Absolutely not. To me, programming is the lifeblood of a con. Without it,
>its just a party for a (large) number of friends, which you might as well
>do at home.

When did I last get to a panel?  Follycon, possibly (I've been *on* a few
since, but that's a different matter).  However, if by 'programming' is
meant 'scheduled events', I agree that it is needed.

Although I'd like to see your home - mine isn't big enough for several
hundred (let alone thousand) friends :-)

One point of a Worldcon (or large regional con) is that often it is the
*only* time in the year that most people meet friends from a long way away
(in Britain, that tends to mean 'more than 100 miles'!), and get them in
(almost) the same place for a 'party'.  For instance, it's the only way
I've likely to meet my friends on the net...

I guess it boils down to "shrink it down to just the people *I* like" -
unfortunately, that isn't possible because everyone else has the same idea,
only it's their personal 'likes'...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Sep 93 23:24:59 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

Brad Templeton (brad@clarinet.com) wrote:
> I like a Con that has a center, that is not spread out in such a way that
> there isn't one grand lobby, bar or promenade where you eventually see
> everybody.  Where there is one hotel, or one set of very close hotels,
> where everybody willing to pay the price stays, with commuting left to
> those who need to economize on the hotel.  Where the social center is
> open all the time and you're always likely to meet folks.

At ConFrancisco, this was the ANA lobby bar. However this was one of the
best kept secrets of the con. Which is just as well as the bar was very
small.

> Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon
> should be primarily for people who read SF.

Written SF is now just another minority specialty group within Fandom.  A
Worldcon is for all fen interests. Written SF fen have their own specialty
cons (e.g. Readercon, Corflu, etc.) just like the trekkers, Whosers,
costumers, etc. Trying to make Worldcon a written SF oriented con is
looking backwards. It seeks to recreate a lost past rather than deal with
the future.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 01:07:59 GMT
From: betsyp@char.vnet.net (Betsy Perry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

Brad Templeton <brad@clarinet.com> wrote:
>Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon should
>be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not to say that people who
>read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or like costuming.  Simply
>that written SF should be the core, and as such the events which might not
>get the same attention would be those peripheral to that.

Try Worcester, Massachusetts's READERCON.  I think you'll like it; I know I
do.  No costuming, no media, the most interesting hall conversations I've
ever had outside 4th Street.  (You have been to 4th Street, haven't you?)

Next year's READERCON GOH is, I believe, Ursula Le Guin.  

Betsy Hanes Perry
betsyp@vnet.net

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 14:06:00 GMT
From: ECZ5PEL@mvs.oac.ucla.edu (Bruce Pelz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Musing over the recent worldcon, I'm coming to the conclusion that wor
>ldcons are getting a bit too large.  Bidders are putting them in
>convention c enters as the only places that can hold them.  The desire to
>be bigger seems strong, and the number of cities that can hold the sort of
>Con that has appeal to me is shrinking.
>
>But how do you shrink a Worldcon?

IMHO, there are only two ways an individual can contribute to reducing the
size of a convention, Worldcon or Other:

  1. Don't go.
  2. Join the Committee and try to talk them into reducing the size
       of the con.

In most cases the Committee won't WANT to reduce the size, because larger
bases for cons mean they can do more things with the additional resources.
And discrimination against any particular group - no matter how one may
personally denigrate them, is generally anathema to a Con Committee
(especially for a Worldcon-For-Every-Fan Committee).

Now, if a Committee DOES want to reduce size, how can it go about doing so?
A few possibilities:

  1. Hack off various people so that they adopt Individual Method #1.
  2. Eliminate various portions of the con, and advertise that you
       are doing so: drop Films, Masq, etc.
  3. Raise the membership rate exhorbitantly as of some date, thereby
       effectively cutting off new memberships.
  4. Eliminate all advertising for the con - at a minimum, don't
       advertise outside fandom.

It should be pointed out that Committee Methods #2 & #3 are subsets of
Committee Method #1, though CM #1 can be accomplished in many other ways -
including By Accident.

Bruce Pelz

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: 14 Sep 93 05:19:00 GMT
From: mtpins@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Let me put on an asbestos suit.

Feh.  I wade into the fray without such protective gear. :-)

>Musing over the recent worldcon, I'm coming to the conclusion that
>worldcons are getting a bit too large.  Bidders are putting them in
>convention centers as the only places that can hold them.  The desire to
>be bigger seems strong, and the number of cities that can hold the sort of
>Con that has appeal to me is shrinking.

Yep.  But just how do we control the size?  This in not just sometime with
WorldCon, but with cons in general.  There are a number of points where the
growth jumps dramatically.  Minicon hit this a few years ago at an
intermediate level.  ICON is looking at the nasty 500 (but pushing 1000)
point.

>This socializing is the essence of an SF con to me.  Panels, events,
>dealer's rooms, art shows, exhibits - these are often secondary, though
>I'm not pushing the relaxacon approach of abolishing them.  I simply think
>that the drive for more and bigger such things should not cause people to
>design a con without a social center.

Agreed.  ChiCon V, for all its problems (and they were legion), had a truly
wonderful site.  But how many convention center/hotel complexes are there
in the world that can host a WorldCon?

>But how do you shrink a Worldcon?  Well, you can hold it in Europe. :-) Or
>make it expensive in some other way.  One can also narrow the focus.

And as much as you'll likely get flamed for the former, it's true... I
expect a rather lower turnout in Glasgow than in either Winnipeg or LA.

>Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon should
>be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not to say that people who
>read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or like costuming.  Simply
>that written SF should be the core, and as such the events which might not
>get the same attention would be those peripheral to that.

I agree with this in principle, but....

>If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?

>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)

Would eliminate at most a few hundred people, and take away one of the most
popular events at a convention.  While I've never understood why some
people take costuming so seriously, there are *very* few people who are at
a WorldCon only for the Masquerade.  At the same time, the hall is always
packed with spectators who would be at the convention anyway.

>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

Again, I don't see how this would help.  There are likely fewer people who
are there exclusively for the Art Show than for the Masquerade.  In any
case, I don't see how you can seperate artwork from the books.  Without
cover art there wouldn't be many books sold.  This is easily the most
foolish idea I've heard for shrinking a con.

>   c) Fewer exhibits

I've never met *anyone* who goes to a Worldcon for the exhibits.  They're
simply something else to look at while you're there.

>   d) Less programming

Define.  Less programming about books?  That would take even more emphisis
away from books.  Less programming about media?  See below.

>Or is it a pointless effort?

Yea', probably.

It could be argued that anyone who wants a convention focusing on books
should be going to ReaderCon or 4th Street.  Costumers have had their own
convention for a number of years now, as have media fans.  WorldCon tries
to be everything to everyone.  The real problem with this is that the
logistics of dealing with that many people is rather beyond the grasp of
most people, including many of those trying to run a WorldCon.  As much as
I like good media SF (what little of it there is), if you seriously want to
cut WorldCon back to a "reasonable" size, removing all media-related
activities would go a long way to achieving it.  Gaming could also likely
be eliminated, though I don't know how many people are there strictly for
the gaming.  While we're chopping, filking could easily be removed (I've
never understood what it has to do with SF anyway).

Michael Pins
amigapd@isca.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 22:07:56 GMT
From: mhorning@tuba.aix.calpoly.edu (Mark E. Horning (Captain Neutrino))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

   I saw maybe 12 people in the gaming rooms at ConFransisco. Apparently
very few people are there for the gaming. Of course there was a big Gaming
con in San Jose concurrently.

   You can't get rid of filking. Dosn't anyone remember the good old days
when filking wasn't a sanctioned event and the filkeres took over an
elevator, just kept hitting the top and bottom floor buttons over and
over...?

Mark E. Horning
mhorning@tuba.calpoly.edu
mhorning@lore.acs.calpoly.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 22:27:25 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

durrell+@cs.cmu.edu (Bryant Durrell) writes:
>Nope.  [Eliminating the masquerade is] terribly unfair.

Unless a bid committee took the radical step of announcing before the site
selection voting that they were planning not to hold a masquerade.  If the
majority of the voters decided that they wanted a masquerade-less Worldcon,
I would consider this fair.

>  Worldcon is X to you, and Y to me, and the masquerade to costumers.

Agreed.

>  Also, the masquerade is clearly very popular.  Eliminating it would just
>cut out a popular event and keep a handful of people, in the low hundreds
>at the most, of people away.  What's the benefit?

Not that I'm advocating eliminating the masquerade (although it would give
me back a day, since I always seem to spend an entire day backstage,
working at tech rehearsals and the actual event, and also lose one
evening's opportunity to go out for dinner with friends), but a couple of
benefits of eliminating it would be:

   * More flexibility in choosing facilities.  The masquerade is generally
   the single event which draws the most people (an argument for keeping
   it).  If it weren't held, a committee would have more leeway to choose a
   facility that didn't have a hall adequate to hold a masquerade.

   * Budgetary.  Masquerades have been getting increasingly demanding of
   stage equipment, which costs money to buy or rent.  If we eliminate the
   budget drain of this large and complex event, we don't have as many
   costs which need to be covered by memberships.  Although each "feature"
   of a Worldcon may only draw a small number of attendees who wouldn't
   otherwise show up, the added costs put more pressure on Worldcon
   committees to pay for things either by increasing the membership fees or
   by doing promotion to increase their paid attendance, even if committee
   members personally would prefer a smaller convention.

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-(617)482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com                     

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 22:37:18 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

mtpins@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins) writes:
>brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>>This socializing is the essence of an SF con to me.  Panels, events,
>>dealer's rooms, art shows, exhibits - these are often secondary, though
>>I'm not pushing the relaxacon approach of abolishing them.  I simply
>>think that the drive for more and bigger such things should not cause
>>people to design a con without a social center.
>
>Agreed.  ChiCon V, for all it's problems (and they were legion), had a
>truly wonderful site.  But how many convention center/hotel complexes are
>there in the world that can host a WorldCon?

1) That's "Worldcon", not "WorldCon".  It's a registered service mark.

2) I disagree about Chicon V.  Its site was for me its major weak point.
There was no obvious place where we could sit and socialize, where the
natural flow of traffic among the main venues (programming, art show,
huckster room) would bring people past us.  This was, conversely, the great
success of Noreascon 3.  The "Concourse" (named by Erwin Strauss, aka
"Filthy Pierre"), whose name has already entered Worldcon vocabulary as a
standard word like "gopher", was brilliant.  It was the perfect place to
wander, sit in small or large groups, and catch people who were wandering
back and forth between the Sheraton and the Hynes.  Although other
conventions since then, notably Magicon and ConFrancisco, have had similar
spaces, their traffic flow hasn't had the magic that made it work for
Noreascon 3.

Morris M. Keesan                  
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-(617)482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 23:56:35 GMT
From: schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

This sounds like a paraphrase of the size argument we went through over the
last five years with Minicon.  Torcon in '73 was the last North American
Worldcon that had the characteristics you wish Worldcons still had.  The
'74 and '76 committees did not set out to grow, the con just exploded up to
5000 people.  Midamericon in '76 charged the outrageous sum of $50 at the
door to try to control attendance and instead, made heaps of money.

I think that since the worldcon got to be 5000 + only committees who are
willing to deal with that win bids.  Trying to force a convention in a
direction that the flow of attendees does not support doesn't work well,
and creates lots of bad feelings.  I havn't been to a Worldcon since '81
because I don't care for them, but I don't expect them to change to the
kind I would enjoy, because the forces of history aren't flowing that way.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 03:09:58 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

Brad Templeton wrote:
> Let me put on an asbestos suit.

Hang on a second while I follow you in that...there, ready :-)

> Musing over the recent worldcon, I'm coming to the conclusion that
> worldcons are getting a bit too large.

Shock, horror!

> The desire to be bigger seems strong, and the number of cities that can
> hold the sort of Con that has appeal to me is shrinking.

I'm not at *all* sure that there's an active desire to be bigger.  I'm not
seeing mass mailings from worldcons to the people in the Fandom Directory,
ads in the prozines, much in the way of ads in other conventions' PRs and
program books, or any of the things I'd think were obvious starting points
if you were trying to attract new members.  Why do you think there's a
*desire* to grow?

> This socializing is the essence of an SF con to me.  Panels, events,
> dealer's rooms, art shows, exhibits - these are often secondary, though
> I'm not pushing the relaxacon approach of abolishing them.  I simply
> think that the drive for more and bigger such things should not cause
> people to design a con without a social center.

Brad, you should come to Minicon, or even better to Reinconation, both here
in Minneapolis.  Minicon is about 3000 people on Easter weekend,
Reinconation is about 200 people in the fall (not so precisely scheduled).
Both are conventions run around the con suite - which is the entire 22nd
floor of the hotel.  We definitely agree about what's important in a
convention.

> Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon
> should be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not to say that
> people who read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or like
> costuming.  Simply that written SF should be the core, and as such the
> events which might not get the same attention would be those peripheral
> to that.

I take this as a given too; but a lot of people, even people I wouldn't
want to cut, feel personally threatened by any official move to shrink.

> If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?

>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)

Another good point here is that costuming has its own conventions now;
they've achieved the status of a full-blown subculture of their own.  On
the downside, look at how many people at Worldcon (and at Minicon) want to
attend the masquerade.  It's always in the biggest available space, and
it's always full.  This won't be a popular approach in general.

>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

>   c) Fewer exhibits

I wouldn't do this; nearly all the exhibits I've seen relate to written SF
or to the history of SF and fandom, and I really like to see that stuff
being dusted off now and then.

>   d) Less programming

You left out my first choice: cut all film and video showings and most
related programming.  After all, written SF is the center, and they're
bigger than we are.  They don't need to piggyback on us!

> Or is it a pointless effort?

Yep.  We went through this exercise for Minicon a few years ago, and while
a few of us (definitely including me) wanted to bite the bullet and cut
back, there wasn't general support within the local fan group that runs
Minicon for it.  Out of this discussion came Reinconation; some of the
people who wanted a smaller Minicon decided to take our regular fall
convention and run it as "Minicon classic".  To most of us the golden age
was somewhere around 500 people, which Reinconation hasn't reached yet, but
it's a damned fine convention (I can say that safely, I hope, since I have
not worked on any of the three Reinconations that have been held to date).

Worldcon would be an even harder problem.  We couldn't convince the local
fan group and con committee to change; to change worldcon you'd have to win
a bid (voted on by the general attendees) or pass new rules at a business
meeting (again, open to the attendees) and not get it overturned the next
year.

Which brings me to my suggestion; come to World Fantasy Convention.  Maybe
it wouldn't work for you; it is oriented towards Fantasy rather than SF
(more strongly than Worldcon is SF rather than Fantasy; Worldcon in theory
and practice does include Fantasy).  But it has no masquerade, discourages
hall costumes, has a juried art show, the best collection of book dealer's
in the huckster's room that I've ever seen in one place (I often find 5 or
6 *different* dealers with Doc Smith first editions in stock and for sale,
for example), and is smaller: limited to 750 members.  Also a much higher
percentage of professional attendance.  It's also much cheaper.

Just coincidentally, I'm treasurer for World Fantasy this year.  We're not
sold out yet.  The dates are 28-31 October 1993, here in Minneapolis; email
me if you need more information.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 11:51:48 GMT
From: sgs@access.digex.net (Steve Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

Brad Templeton <brad@clarinet.com> wrote:
>If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?

>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)

The Masquerade people have done a reasonable job of cutting down on the
size in the last few years.  The problems are in the size of the audience
and in the amount of support that it requires.  Cons seem to be incapable
of setting things up so that everybody who wants to see it can do so.
(Prove me wrong.  Please! :-).  Note that saying "get there an hour early
and stand in a cold wind" is not a solution.

>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

Size isn't a problem with art shows.  The auction is a problem.  Anybody
who is running a large art auction (certainly a Worldcon auction) should at
least attend a few mundane auctions to see how they are run.  The current
style of art auction at cons dates from the days when you could do the
whole thing in 1/2 hour.

>   c) Fewer exhibits

Exhibits provide valuable "hanging around space".  They also don't take up
much of your valuable staff time.

>   d) Less programming

Again, programming is a relatively low-effort activity.

>Or is it a pointless effort?

Probably.  We need to think about it, though.

Steve Smith
Agincourt Computing
(301) 681 7395
sgs@access.digex.net

------------------------------
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Date: 15 Sep 93 04:21:16 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RISC Worldcon (was Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?)

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
> Let me put on an asbestos suit.

Actually, you've started a pretty well-mannered and thought-provoking
discussion.  (Don't worry, we'll fix that soon!)

> Musing over the recent worldcon, I'm coming to the conclusion that
> worldcons are getting a bit too large. [...] To me, the focus is written
> SF.  A Worldcon should be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not
> to say that people who read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or
> like costuming.  Simply that written SF should be the core, and as such
> the events which might not get the same attention would be those
> peripheral to that.

Been taking lessons from Dick and Leah, Brad?  They've been saying things
like this for years.  Although I infer they would be quite happy with a
Worldcon that paid absolutely no attention to costuming or movies.  Don't
touch the fanzine room, though, or they'll scream.  (-:

> If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?
> 
>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  (For example,
>      eliminate media SF inspired costume events)

Something nobody's mentioned yet: I like having a masquerade, but Ben Yalow
has pointed out something that Morris Keesan's experience shows us in
miniature: the masquerade is the single biggest sink, by far, of Worldcon
manpower. (Fanpower?)

It is a hugely elaborate production that takes more people to operate (even
neglecting the people in the costumes) than any other event.  Taken
together with equipment rental, size of the hall, etc., eliminating the
masquerade would make the job of running a Worldcon considerably simpler.

Now *I* never volunteer to help with the masquerade, so I'm part of the
solution rather than part of the problem.  I do enjoy and appreciate all
the work put in by so many fen (when I can manage to get a seat to view
it!).  But if a Worldcon eliminated the masquerade, I would still attend
it.

>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

I don't know if this would have much effect either on attendance or on the
overall hassles of staging Worldcon.  I suspect neither is very sensitive
to the size of the artshow.

>   c) Fewer exhibits

Sure.  They're usually treated as an afterthought anyway, not a major
feature of the con.

>   d) Less programming

I disagree with the estimable Dave Clements on this one.  We have a *ton*
of programming now.  Do we really need ten or twelve simultaneous tracks?
If we reduced the number of tracks, but kept the same amount of *really
good* programming, I think Worldcons would not suffer.

Downside: 567 people were listed as participating in ConFrancisco
programming.  They get to I love appearing on panels and doing my
slideshows.  It makes me feel I'm making a contribution to the con, and
helping other people have a good time. (Remember the "memberships" versus
"tickets" debate?)  I also like the perks, such as schmoozing in the Green
Room and (often) getting my membership refunded.  If we had a smaller
program, there wouldn't be opportunities for so many people to participate.
We'd probably see just as much of the big-name authors on panels, and
considerably less of interesting small-time authors or articulate fen.

Function space is also a consideration.  It may be harder to come up with
five 300-seat rooms rather than ten 150-seat rooms.  And you can't do as
good a job serving small constituencies like James H. Schmitz fans or
General Technics.

I think a smaller, less feature-laden Worldcon is well worth thinking
about.  (Think of it as a RISC Worldcon.)  (Hmm, will everybody get that
joke?  We're not all computer nerds any longer...) I look forward to
further discussion here of these matters. As I look around, however, I
don't see anybody who is inclined to run a tighter Worldcon.  The defeated
Bermuda Triangle bid was the last notable exception.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet:     HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet:  HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 12:36:15 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer) writes:
> I think that since the worldcon got to be 5000 + only committees who are
> willing to deal with that win bids.  Trying to force a convention in a
> direction that the flow of attendees does not support doesn't work well,
> and creates lots of bad feelings.  

The problem is that it's not just committees - it's facilities. If the
Worldcon were, on average, more like 3500-4000 people in size instead of
6000, I'd bet you could almost double the number of locations that could
hold a Worldcon.

True, the smaller con impacts finances. On the other hand, many cities
could then hold it without needing to rent a convnetion center, which is
generally the biggest single budget item for most worldcons.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 15 Sep 93 16:06:42 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

ECZ5PEL@MVS.OAC.UCLA.EDU (Bruce Pelz) writes:
>IMHO, there are only two ways an individual can contribute to reducing the
>size of a convention, Worldcon or Other:
>
>  1. Don't go.
>  2. Join the Committee and try to talk them into reducing the size
>       of the con.

   3. Start spreading malicious rumors about the Committee, and convince
        other people not to go.

   4. Become President of the U.S., and damage the U.S. economy so much
        that fans from the U.S. won't be able to attend the convention,
        which is being held outside of North America.  This method worked
        fairly well at helping to reduce the size of Confiction in the
        Netherlands.

>Now, if a Committee DOES want to reduce size, how can it go about doing
>so? A few possibilities:
>
>  1. Hack off various people so that they adopt Individual Method #1.
>  2. Eliminate various portions of the con, and advertise that you
>       are doing so: drop Films, Masq, etc.

For regional conventions, that's fine - the convention effectively belongs
to the group that's organizing it.  NESFA did this as part of their efforts
to shrink Boskone, and it worked fairly well.  But the only ethical way to
do this for a Worldcon is to advertise your intent before you take anyone's
money - i.e. definitely before the site selection voting, and if your bid
is selling presupporting memberships, before you start doing that.  It
would be very interesting to see how well a Worldcon bid would do with an
announced policy of dropping one or more of what people have come to expect
as "standard" at a Worldcon.

>  3. Raise the membership rate exhorbitantly as of some date, thereby
>       effectively cutting off new memberships.

Didn't work for Midamericon.  More straightforward ways would be to set a
maximum membership limit, as the Japanese National Convention did this
year, and as World Fantasy Cons have done; stop taking new attending
memberships as of some date, completely cutting off new memberships; not
sell any at-the-door memberships [but allow conversion of attending
membership?]; not sell day memberships [aren't day memberships a recent
innovation, anyway?]

>  4. Eliminate all advertising for the con -- at a minimum, don't
>       advertise outside fandom.

I endorse this strongly, for Worldcons, especially as regards local
advertising.  A Worldcon should not be someone's first exposure to fandom.

Morris M. Keesan
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-(617)482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com
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Date: 15 Sep 93 16:17:12 GMT
From: krikket@meltdown.chi.il.us (D. 'Krikket' Krick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

mtpins@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins) writes:
>Yep.  But just how do we control the size?  This in not just sometime with
>WorldCon, but with cons in general.  There are a number of points where
>the growth jumps dramatically.  Minicon hit this a few years ago at an
>intermediate level.  ICON is looking at the nasty 500 (but pushing 1000)
>point.

500 people at a SF Convention (at least locally) makes for a small sized
convention.  Hell, at DucKon 2 held this summer, we had over 600 people!
The larger con in the area (WindyCon) usually breaks 1000, from what I
understand...  I'd define a small convention to be 300 or less.  (That
would put DucKon 1 and all of the Congenial conventions in that crowd.)
500 is more of a mid-sized con, and over 1000 would be large, as it would
be taking over a good sized hotel for the weekend...

krikket@meltdown.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 20:00:39 GMT
From: schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>The problem is that it's not just committees - it's facilities. If the
>Worldcon were, on average, more like 3500-4000 people in size instead of
>6000, I'd bet you could almost double the number of locations that could
>hold a Worldcon.
>
>True, the smaller con impacts finances. On the other hand, many cities
>could then hold it without needing to rent a convnetion center, which is
>generally the biggest single budget item for most worldcons.

My point is that even if everyone agreed that it would be better to have a
3000 person worldcon than a 6000 person worldcon (and probably most people
do) you won't get a 3000 person worldcon becaus there are 6000 people who
like worldcon well enough that they will attend.

You can have a big "you aren't real fans" or "you and you stop going"
fight, and if it gets bloody enough you might cut the size down to 5000.
It's just not worth it.

I suppose some bid could declare that they will cap membership at 3000 and
that no one without a valid membership can get a room in the con hotel.
You'd probably only have 500 or so crashers.  To some degree, that was the
point of the Bermuda Triangle bid a few years back.  If somebody puts
together such a bid, and it wins, then we'll have that kind of Worldcon.

I think that only that kind of arbitrary, draconian, limit is workable,
since all others come down to value judgements about who is a trufan and
what activities are really fannish.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 23:36:38 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

sgs@access.digex.net (Steve Smith) writes:
>The Masquerade people have done a reasonable job of cutting down on the
>size in the last few years.  The problems are in the size of the audience
>and in the amount of support that it requires.  Cons seem to be incapable
>of setting things up so that everybody who wants to see it can do so.
>(Prove me wrong.  Please! :-).  Note that saying "get there an hour early
>and stand in a cold wind" is not a solution.

I don't think I got there early for the 1984 "Still The Biggest Ever"
Worldcon masquerade, and I got a seat.  Not a very good seat, but a seat,
and one with a clear, though distant, view of the stage.

It helped that it was held in ... what is it, a sports arena? ... at the
Anaheim Convention Center.  I hope they have it in the same place in 1996.
(Just take some opera glasses if you want to come in late.)

Not many sites have that sort of facilities available, though.

(I have a limited basis for comparison, the only Worldcons I have attended
are 1984 and 1993.)

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 07:08:43 GMT
From: ses@tipper.oit.unc.edu (Simon E Spero)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Worldcon size: a modest proposal

In order to protect non-American Worldcons from suffering the kind of
scaling problems discussed in this thread, the Worldcon consitution very
carefully sets up a NASFiC to help relieve some of the pressure. This
process could very easily be broadened to solve the more general problem.

Why not have a Zonesfic in all the bidding zones that aren't eligible for a
particular year's Worldcon? This would reduce costs for attendees by
offering a cheaper alternative to expensive cross-country travel, and with
the reduced pressure to cater to every subgroup, the organisers of the
Worldcon itself would be free to drop the underwater-basket-weaving-robots
anime stream, the costumes-made-entirely-from-recycled-milk-container class
at the Masquerade, and possibly even eliminate the 24hr showing of the
Dillon/Kira romance episodes of Deep Space 90210.

Simon

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 09:53:51 GMT
From: clements@vax.ox.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

>   A Worldcon should not be someone's first exposure to fandom.

I actually disagree with this. My first real Con (apart from Picocons - one
day events organised by my university - typical attendance less than 100,
mostly, in those days, local non-fannish students) was Conspiracy. Now
while everyone seemed to regard this as a terrible flop, I, as a wide eyed
neo, enjoyed it immensely, and haven't looked back since.

The reason I went to Conspiracy and not another convention was that I was
after the large number of big name guests they had who would not be
attending any of the other conventions I might otherwise have gone to.

Indeed, I have seen an effect whereby a UK worldcon has the effect of
dragging a lot of new people into fandom over the year or two after it
happens.

This may not be an argument that holds for US worldcons, but I think the
extra 'drawing power' of a world rather than local or regional event will
encourge more new people to attend and get involved, and that's healthy for
fandom as a whole,

Of course, this doesn't help make them any smaller...

Dave Clements
Oxford University Astrophysics Department
clements@vax.ox.ac.uk
dlc@astro.ox.ac.uk
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Date: 16 Sep 93 09:59:20 GMT
From: clements@vax.ox.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>sgs@access.digex.net (Steve Smith) writes:
>>The Masquerade people have done a reasonable job of cutting down on the
>>size in the last few years.  The problems are in the size of the audience
>>and in the amount of support that it requires.  Cons seem to be incapable
>>of setting things up so that everybody who wants to see it can do so.
>>(Prove me wrong.  Please! :-).  Note that saying "get there an hour early
>>and stand in a cold wind" is not a solution.
> 
> I don't think I got there early for the 1984 "Still The Biggest Ever"
> Worldcon masquerade, and I got a seat.  Not a very good seat, but a seat,
> and one with a clear, though distant, view of the stage.

This all begs the question of why the Masquerade is so popular? Is it,
perhaps, that there are few other items ever put on against it? My one
experience with a masquerade was attending the Conspiracy one - it was my
first worldcon and I thought it was one of the things you ought to do and
I found it deadly boring! I haven't attended another since, but there are
usually so few events put on against it that I end up either in the
bar/con-suite or out eating with friends.

So the question - Why is the Masquerade so popular?

If we can find out, perhaps we can distill off the elements that make it
popular, but get rid of those that make it such a pain and expense to run.

Dave Clements
Oxford University Astrophysics Department
clements@vax.ox.ac.uk
dlc@astro.ox.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 18:02:01 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

clements@vax.oxford.ac.uk wrote:
> This all begs the question of why the Masquerade is so popular? Is it,
> perhaps, that there are few other items ever put on against it? My one
> experience with a masquerade was attending the Conspiracy one - it was my
> first worldcon and I thought it was one of the things you ought to do and
> I found it deadly boring! I haven't attended another since, but there are
> usually so few events put on against it that I end up either in the
> bar/con-suite or out eating with friends.

Few items are scheduled against the Masquerade because it is so popular.
It minimizes complaints from people who want to attend the masquerade but
found a conflicting program item.

Attend a properly run masquerade in the USA and you will see why it is so
popular. :-) While most entries are rather boring, some of entries from the
master class costumers are quite spectacular visually. The performance of
the better costumers can also be as good as any professional stage
presentation.

It is very clear from the clapping, laughing and cheering at a well done
worldcon masquerade why it is so popular.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------
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Date: 28 Sep 93 18:44:11 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

I don't know where to begin.

I used to have a tee-shirt, which I first wore to Iguanacon in '78 (and
Delany embarassed me by being there when I wore it!) which said: "Delany
for God.  Silverberg for Pope.")  Obviously, I'm more opinionated about
Delany than about any writer Dani has done to date.

Or:  Aargh.

Dani, I'm glad you did this.  Really, really glad, because I'm happy to see
that you *like* Delany's work.  On the other, there's so much that I just
plain disagree with (or consider highly oversimplified) that, well...!

Anyway, Dani Zweig wrote:

>Delany's books range from fairly to extremely good.  

Well, we agree so far:*)

>A number of them would be superb if he weren't so self-conscious a
>stylist: You can almost see him putting the symbols in place, dusting off
>his myths and archetypes, designing nonstandard narrative styles and
>gimmicks, being clever even when it gets in the reader's way.  His later
>books, especially, tend to be easier to admire than to enjoy.

Heh.  I first read Delany (through DHALGREN) before I developed any sort of
critical sense, and can say that they're good-read books whether you see
that myth stuff or not.  (The only "myth stuff" I caught, other than in THE
EINSTEIN INTERSECTION (or, more properly, A FABULOUS FORMLESS DARKNESS,
Delany's own title), where it's made explicit, is the one-shoe thing in
DHALGREN.  I even missed the connection about the woman who turned into a
tree and several pages later when the Kid refers to it as "the Daphne bit,"
I was just confused because the woman had never been given a name!)

So: up through and including DHALGREN, they're good reads for a kid of
thirteen to fifteen.

>(Another way of looking at it is that he's the sort of author who is more
>likely to win Nebulas than to win Hugos.  (Yes, I know...)

You realize, of course, that that's a self-fulfilling retroactive sort of
prophecy? :*)

>I think of Delany primarily as a writer of the sixties and seventies -
>though he might disagree.

As might I.  Have you read STARS IN MY POCKET LIKE GRAINS OF SAND?  You
mention it nowhere in the book.  It's the biggest step forward in the
*content* of galaxy-spanning space opera since, well, I don't know when: it
is, among other things, the first book I've read to give some *emotional*
sense of how big a Galaxy is by showing that in a single lifetime you can't
even know one whole *planet* and implicitly criticizing the notion of
one-culture planets that runs through the space-operatic tradition (the
"pirate planet," the "desert planet," the "mining world," etc..).  Plus a
fascinating story of love (well, desire) found and lost, mysterious
world-destroying aliens and so forth.

Nice insight concerning the prototypical [early] Delany novel as
bildungsroman, adapted to the science-fictional purpose of telling the
reader about the writer's nifty society.  And true of several of them.

>If you haven't read anything by Delany, his short story "Time Considered
>as a Helix of Semi-Precious Stones" (****) may be a good place to start:

... yes indeed...  though I'd pick even more "The Star Pit" or "We, In Some
Strange Power's Employ, Move on a Rigorous Line," both of which have many
of the same virtues you mention and being better "human stories" as well.
"Time Considered" is a slightly cold piece.

>"Empire Star" (***+) is probably the last book Delany wrote which falls
>cleanly into what I characterized as earlier Delany.  It's not his best
>book, or even a major one, but it's a personal favorite.

One of mine, too!  Mostly because I love its jewel-like (no pun intende)
precision in tying everything together through all those strange loops.
Now *that* is plotting.  (Again, though, it's a little cold compared to
some of the sloppier early books like "Aptor" or "Beta-2.")

>"Babel-17" (***) is about the effect of language on perception.  

Well, no.  That's one of its *themes*; it would be equally true to say it
was "about" a culture where three-way relationships were common, or that it
was "about" the stupidity of the military mind.  If "about" has any
meaning, it refers to plot and then BABEL-17 is *about* a woman involved in
a strange phase of a strange war.

But then, I know what you mean: the language stuff overwhelmed me on first
reading 20+ years ago and it was several readings before I even began to
see how much other stuff there was in there.

One of the *problems* SRD has as a writer, and especially as a writer in an
extremely commercial field, is that he packs his stuff chock-full of ideas,
concepts, etc., so that it not only repays rereading, it practically
*demands* it.  SF is a field that has some idea of its own "classics," but
most people don't reread them the way one rereads, say, Dostoevski,
expecting to get more out of them each time, but rather hoping to recreate
the original experience.  With the new, non-fannish popularity of SF, this
is somewhat less true - the new type of reader only wants the newest books
and doesn't reread at _all_.

Grrrr.

Writers like Sturgeon, Russ, Le Guin, and, yes, Delany, simply don't appeal
to the read-once-and-toss mentality.

>(A side note:  "Empire Star" appears as a work of fiction in "Babel-17".)

Well, there's more connection than that - there's "Muels Aranlyde," who is
a pseudonym of the Lump in EMPIRE STAR and who is Rydra Wong's ex ( and who
wrote "Empire Star and the Comet Jo stories), and who is in both cases is
an anagram of "Samuel R. Delany."

>"Dhalgren" (*? ****?) is Delany's great unfinished work.  That is,
>*Delany* finished it -- all nine-hundred-odd pages of it

Eight-hundred-odd, actually, and some of them odder than others...

>On the other hand, of those who do, many consider it time very well spent.
>How to describe it?  I consider it a mainstream novel, rather than science
>fiction, although it was marketed as the latter.  It's set in Bellona,
>which is more an urban mythscape than a real city - an almost deserted
>city, well stocked with supplies and even some services, in which a few
>hundred people stay on and live as they please.  (How do oddballs with
>plenty of canned goods and no law occupy their time?  Sex, gossip, a
>smidgeon of violence, a smidgeon of racial tension, for the most part.)
>The viewpoint character, call him the Kid, is a man whose identity is
>anchored weakly enough that he is primarily as he keeps repeating, and for
>all the importance he acquires in Bellona, an observer, reacting to his
>environment and reflecting it.

Whoa.  Serious disagreement here.

DHALGREN is very definitely SF: but it sort of requires deeper reading than
most SF novels to understand why.  (One could call it an alternate world
novel because of Bellona, but that would let in everything Faulkner ever
set in Yoknapatawpha County on the same technicality.)  Delany takes the
position, and I agree, that SF is not "about" the future; it is about the
*present,* which it discusses/critiques by setting it in dialog with a
possible/probable/ improbable/impossible reality vaguely referred to as
"the future" or an "alternate history" or somesuch.

SF usually bases its extrapolative/speculative tactics on mainstream
culture.

Delany, living in Harlem and the East Village, wandering through similar
parts of other major American cities, saw things that you just don't _see_
unless you know where to look for them: entire abandoned _blocks_ in the
middle of densely congested cities, marginalized people, strange cultures
living on the borders of American mainstream culture, etc.  What Delany
essentially did was pull the mainstream *out* of a great American city, his
fictitious Bellona, and let these marginal parts take over and interact.
This "marginalization" is why people coming in and out of Bellona comment
that nobody really ever hears about the place, that the media never discuss
it (sometimes with an added "any more"), and so forth.  He left a few more
mainstream citizens, notably the family Kidd works for for a few days, in
place partly as a contrast, partly as an irony: in Bellona, the mainstream
_is_ marginal.

Of course, this is not everything DHALGREN is.  A friend of mine insists on
a (perfectly valid) reading of DHALGREN as the memoir of the coming-to-be
of an artistic consciousness - Kidd's, of course.  In this reading, the
book is not circular but spiral, and if one goes from the ending ("I have
come to," i.e., awakened) to the beginning ("to wound the autumnal city")
one finds that the first reading was Kidd's experience, the second reading
is Kidd's novel.

Or something like that:*)

>"Dhalgren" is a showoff piece: The author portrays a squalid city of
>lotus-eaters, and sets out to keep the reader reading through sheer
>mastery of language and technique.  With some readers, he succeeds.
>Indeed, more than anything else, the book is *about* language and
>story-telling and the process of filtering the writer's reality through
>them

Well, that's *another* thing DHALGREN is about, certainly.  Some of Kidd's
more personal surreal experiences, e.g., time loss, the mysterious movement
of geographical objects, are an objectivisation of SRD's own experiences,
as a severe dyslexic (things *do* seem to move around; the order of subway
stations, which side of the train you get out on, and things of much larger
scale), and during his early-'60s nervous breakdown (several weeks in
Bellvue).

>Push your way past the first few pages and read at least thirty or forty
>before deciding whether to continue or abandon it.  (I'm on the border:
>I'm not sorry I read it, but there were better things I could have done
>with the time.)

One could make that claim of *any* piece of fiction.  

I'd say that there are *far* better things to do with one's time than
reading DHALGREN if one is only going to read it once; one might almost as
well not have read it at all.  It is *intended* (well, I shouldn't make
assumptions about auctorial intent...  Hi, Mike... :*) to produce many of
its impacts only on the second, or greater, reading; connections earlier in
the novel can only be made when you've read the later parts and by the time
you're reading the later parts, you won't mentally go back and make those
connections because they're so long ago and concern details that seemed
insignificant at the time.  The reader is required to collaborate in
producing the aesthetic effect far more than in most pieces of fiction.

>"The Jewels of Aptor" (**+) is Delany's first novel.  I enjoyed it - a
>relatively standard fantasy/sf/adventure that already shows many of the
>characteristics of his later works.  "The Fall of the Towers" (**) (a
>trilogy composed of "Captives of the Flame", "The Towers of Toron", and
>"City of a Thousand Suns") is also an early work, but one which is too
>long for what it offers, and which at the same time tries to incorporate
>too many plot elements that don't carry their weight.  Nor did I care much
>for "Nova" (**-), a short novel into which Delany also tries to squeeze
>too many elements.

FALL OF THE TOWERS is my favorite early Delany.  It's clumsy in many ways,
but it's the *warmest* of his early books.  NOVA is probably SRD's biggest
failure (the other candidate being NEVERYONA), but that's partly because it
tries to do so much.  (Which is approximately what you said.)  But it's
also, to me, his most visually vivid piece of work - I've wished for
*years* that someone would film it; it would challenge ILM to their limits,
with Prince Red's arm, Mouse's sensory-syrinx, and the climactic dive into
the heart of an exploding sun...

>"The Ballad of Beta-2" (**+) is another of Delany's earliest books, in
>which a student of anthropology is sent to study one of the ballads of a
>failed generation-ship culture and learns the truth behind the apparently
>fanciful ballad.  (The weakest aspects of this short novel are the patness
>with which the answers fall into his lap, and the fact that nobody learned
>them earlier.  Both, I suspect, are artifacts of the procrustean page
>limits imposed upon Ace Doubles.)  The ballad itself blew me away when I
>first encountered this book.  Coming back to it, I still like the ballad,
>but it looks better suited to recitation than to singing.

I set it to music once.  It didn't work very well.

The patness et al. aren't so much page-limit problems as Delany problems.
He really didn't like BETA-2 very much even while he was writing it, and in
fact once offered it to a friend to complete as a collaboration because he
didn't feel like finishing.  (This is from THE MOTION OF LIGHT IN WATER.)

>"Triton" (**) is about gender identity, placed in a future world which has
>solved its economic problems, but is still searching for solutions to its
>social ones.  The viewpoint character is a messed-up and unlikable man
>whose idea of intimacy is a monologue about himself.  Towards the end of
>the novel, he undergoes a sex change and becomes a messed-up and unlikable
>woman.  Even more than most of Delany's books, "Triton" is characterized
>by numerous expository lumps.  (One, about genetics, is memorable by
>virtue of having basic facts wrong.)  One of the neater throwaways in this
>book is the war that's going on in the background.  Periodically,
>characters describe it as the nastiest war in history, giving the reader
>the impression that those characters are naive about *real* war.  The
>impression turns out to be mistaken.  Still, it's not one of Delany's
>better books.

H'mmm.  I think it's possibly his second-best: it's merely not a very
*likeable* book but, it doesn't try to be.  It's a book about a certain
very unpleasant kind of person and how they maintain themselves and their
totally- selfish dependent personalities.  It's also about what Delany was
calling at the time "the modular calculus," the problem of how one thing
can be a model of another.  (He eventually gave the problem up as
essentially insoluble.)

>"Neveryona" (***+) is typical early-Delany, albeit in a fantasy setting,
>rather than a science-fictional one, except that it wasn't written early.
>The viewpoint character is Pryn - a girl who flies away from her home on
>dragonback, and into a much larger world than she knew existed.  (Sound
>familiar?)  This novel is placed in the same world as "Tales of Neveryon"
>(**), which most people with whom I've discussed these books seem to have
>preferred to "Neveryona", but which I didn't much enjoy.  I *did* enjoy
>"Neveryona".

Interesting.  NEVERYONA is my least-favorite of the (four) Neveryon books,
and, I think, the "coldest" of all his books.

>Samuel R. Delany is more a stylist than a storyteller.  He brings
>considerable skill to the task of hanging complex societies and complex
>ideas onto narrative skeletons that are long on meaning and short on
>story.

Complete disagreement; they are full of story, just short on the programmed
violence that is most of what is called "story" in most of SF.

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this article it has been split into
two parts.  The second part will appear in the next issue.]

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 16:00:06 GMT
From: jl3j+@andrew.cmu.edu (John Robert Leavitt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dick back in print

_Flow My Tears, The Policeman Said_ is back in print, thanks to (if memory
serves) Vintage books.  They have been reissuing Dick novels in nice trade
pb editions ($10 ea.) for the last year or two (three new ones every 4-6
months).  The reissued ones so far are:

   VALIS
   The Divine Invasion
   The Transmigration of Timothy Archer

   A Scanner Darkly
   UBIK
   The Three Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch

   The Game-Players of Titan
   Confessions of a Crap Artist
   The Man in the High Castle

   The World Jones Made
   Flow My Tears, the Policeman Said
   Now Wait for Last Year

In addition, Collier/Nebula (again if memory serves) has reissues some
others, also in nice trade pb (also $10 ea., but with much better covers
(IMHO) than the ones Vintage is using, which have gone from psychadelic to
outright garish):

   Solar Lottery
   The Eye in the Sky
   Deus Irae (w/Roger Zelazny)

This is a great service (for which Paul Williams is no doubt in no small
part responsible), because finding the old editions has become just a
teensy bit impossible (at least in Pittsburgh).

John R. R. Leavitt
Center for Machine Translation
Carnegie Mellon University    
jrrl@cs.cmu.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 28 Sep 93 18:44:11 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Samuel R. Delany

[Moderator's Note: This is the second part of the article that began in the
last issue.]

Dani said very little or nothing about some books; I'll append my own brief
reviews of Delany's oeuvre in rough chronological order but, saving the
non-fiction works for last.

THE JEWELS OF APTOR: Rookie work, but the work of a talented rookie.
Straight fantasy quest epic (though with a post-holocaust SF setting), find
the magic doodad to save the empire from disaster, though with some (for
the time) unusual twists at the denouement concerning just what the
conflicting empires are conflicting _about_ and it's painfuly obvious
Delany had recently read Graves' THE WHITE GODDESS.
   Some of SRD's basic concerns, and particularly his interest in the
interaction of different social strata, are visible right from the
beginning.  If you hunt this one up, be sure to purchase a copy that is
*not* part of a double-volume (either with EMPIRE STAR or with another
author's book); it's heavily cut to meet Ace's wordcount requirements.  In
describing how he cut the book, Delany mentions picking pages at random,
removing them, and writing the cut-off sentences together out of sheer
frustration.

THE FALL OF THE TOWERS: A trilogy, consisting of "Captives of the Flame"
(a/k/a "Out of the Dead City"), "The Towers of Toron," and "City of a
Thousand Suns."  Nominally in the same post-holocaust world as APTOR,
though a different part of it, this is the sweeping epic (TM) of the war
and internal disturbances that bring a great empire to its end.  There is
also a Grand Sweeping Intergalactic Sub-plot, which turns out to be more
relevant ot the Sweeping Epic than seems obvious at first; and some plot
twists that are surprising even today, 30 years later.
   Still lacking some of the skill and grace Delany brought to later work,
this is probably his most complexly-plotted story, with over a dozen major
characters and something like a hundred minor, all of whom he manages to
keep track of over the course of something like five hundred pages.  Buy
the three- in-one volume, it's significantly revised from the originals.

THE BALLAD OF BETA-2: Really a novella that got away, and probably the book
I'd most like to forget.  BETA-2 is successful enough on its own terms; its
just that the terms are so small.  A straightforward SF story about a kid
trying to complete his school project by finding out the meaning of a
ballad.  There are some good ideas in here, and the ballad itself is rather
evocative though, as I mentioned above, not very easy to set to music so it
sounds good: which is, I should think, a weakness in a ballad :*).  Much of
it deals with a really interesting culture - a fleet of generation ships
that got there only to find out that humanity had developed FTL drives and
colonized everything in sight while they were still plodding along, and why
should they leave their comfortable controlled environments anyway?
   Technically unexceptionable, but equally uninspired.  It's clear to the
reader that Delany's heart just wasn't in this one.  Probably the second
Delany to give to an ANALOG reader, though.

BABEL-17: The first reasonably mature work.  A poet-cum-space captain puts
together a space crew to solve the mysterious code "Babel-17" that has been
devastating the Good Guys' navy in battle after battle.  The first of
Delany's string of what have been described of "literate space operas."
Features quotes from the poetry of Marilyn Hacker, a really amazing poet
who was married to Delany for over a decade.
   This was also the source of Delany's first Nebula.

EMPIRE STAR: A confection, but one of the most complex confections in the
history of SF.  It almost seems like a joke written to blow off after
BABEL-17: Delany takes the reference to "Empire Star!  And the Comet Jo
books!" and pulls it into our world.  A kid goes out into the world and
learns about it/himself and the two are almost one.  Numerous jokes and
references to classic SF, and especially to the "Foundation" stories.  Time
loops that would make the Heinlein of "All You Zombies--" and "By His
Bootstraps" gasp in delighted awe.
   EMPIRE STAR is what I call "cold" Delany, stories in which the ideas and
the technical flash take over and the characters don't _quite_ gel.  Still,
it's a delightful "read" and the *first* Delany I would give to an ANALOG
reader who wanted to know what was so good about all that lit'ry shit I
read.

A FABULOUS, FORMLESS DARKNESS/THE EINSTEIN INTERSECTION: Another
Nebula-winner, and _not_ a space opera, AFFD/TEI smashes Greek and 1960s
mythologies together to produce something weird and wonderful -
particularly lovely is the melding of Beatlemania with the Bacchante.  Set
in a world to which _something_ has happened, but _what_ has happened to it
only becomes clear after the book is pretty much over, AFFD/TEI retells the
Orpheus and Eurydice myth against a background of forgotten and new
technologies, strange creatures, and a Kid who is Death.
   This is another Nebula-winner, and a stunningly lovely book, filled with
visual images that linger long after you close it, concept-play and
word-play that delight the active mind, and characters that live and
breathe.  With AFFD/TEI, Delany became the best SF writer of his
generation, pace James Blish's cat.

DRIFTGLASS: Delany's first major short story collection.  Contains several
brilliant pieces of work, notably:
   - "The Star Pit," another space-opera, recently published as half of a
      TOR double.  About wanting what you can't have, not because somebody
      denied it you but because you were born without the capacity for it.

   - "We, in Some Strange Power's Employ, Move on a Rigorous Line."  A
      delightful pastiche of another writer of the same generation, who
      appears as the story's nominal villain - Roger "something long and
      Polish that began with a Z and ended with a Y."  Yeah, *him*.  A
      solid piece of ANALOG-type fiction from when ANALOG published fiction
      and not technical diagrams disguised as fiction.

   - "Corona."  A Sturgeon-esque piece about wounded personalities healing
      each other.

DRIFTGLASS is not too hard to find in a rather handsome SF Book Club
edition.

NOVA: Another "literate space opera."  A quest for the Holy Grail, set in
the middle-distant future.  A race between business (and personal) (and
romantic) rivals for the ultimate prize.  A weird version of TS Eliot's THE
WASTE LAND.  And all of this in what some people consider the most readable
of all Delany's books!
   Personally, I consider NOVA a failure, but one of the most interesting
failures in the history of SF: it fails primarily because Delany attempts
to do so much in so little space.  (NOVA is also the source of the
"jacking-in" technology so loved in the cyberpunk subgenre.)

THE TIDES OF LUST: Something like five copies of this one made it to the
book stores before the publisher, Lancer, died.  Savoy Books in England did
a reprint in the late '70s or early '80s.  It's a porn novel (Delany has
written two; the other, HOGG, has never to the best of my knowledge been
published) about the kinds of characters who would soon show up in
DHALGREN: the socially marginalized.  It is, among other things, a riff on
the Faust theme.  I haven't read enough porn to be able to really comment
intelligently on this; I wind up reading it as if it were SF with a lot of
sex in it, which it *isn't*.

DHALGREN:  I think I've said enough about this one in the article above.

TRITON: Another one where Delany had his title changed on him.  His title
was TROUBLE ON TRITON, and it was intended to play (among other things)
against the pulp fiction tradition - of all Delany's SF, this is the
farthest removed, on the surface, from that tradition; and at the same time
owes a great deal _to_ it.  It's set in a world that somewhat resembles
that of Bester's THE STARS, MY DESTINATION (a/k/a TIGER, TIGER!), and
repeats the device of an individual caught, through no special fault of his
own, in the middle of the war between the Inner Planets and the Outer Moons
- - the primary difference being that Bron Helstrom (and surely the name owes
a great deal to the pulps!) doesn't possess any maguffin to win the war; he
remains on its borders and is affected by it almost negligibly which serves
to point up how incredibly self-involved Bron is.  (It should also be noted
that the subtitle, "An Ambiguous Heterotopia", puts TRITON into explicit
dialog with Le Guin's THE DISPOSSESSED.)
   This is probably Delany's most _unpleasant_ book to read; it is also one
of his most successful: he succeeds in putting the reader inside the mind
of a character whose mind we'd really rather not be inside; really more of
a technical tour-de-force than almost anything else he's done.  The
scientific "errors" Dani mentioned earlier are, I suspect, deliberate, a
further harkening back to the pulp tradition which TRITON lovingly
demolishes.

EMPIRE: Okay, so it's a comic book.  Pardon me: "Graphic Novel."
Illustrated by Howard Chaykin (who later did AMERICAN FLAGG!, which got
nominated for the Nebula), EMPIRE tells the story of information wanting to
be free - the heroes search for the Magical Dingus that will break the
information monopoly of the evil Web.  Bits of information theory and the
then-popular catastrophe theory (a predecessor of chaos theory) wander
through it.  Light but fun.

TALES OF NEVERYON: The first of the Neveryon books, published
simultaneously with HEAVENLY BREAKFAST (see below in the non-fiction
appendix).  Several stories set in a mythical dawn-of-civilization period
where money, writing, and other things are used as exempla to dramatize
concepts of semiotics.  (Delany himself has called the Neveryon stories "a
child's garden of semiotics.")  Of particular interest in this regard is
"The Tale of Old Venn," who has a secret she can't tell but must share.
   Playing with, using, ignoring, and subverting the traditions, cliches,
and tropes of Conan-esque sword'n'sorcery fantasy, these stories are a
delight, and, at the time they were published, were a shocking revelation
to at least *this* reader.

DIFFERENT STARS: I may have the title of this one wrong, which would be
embarassing - I'm doing this from memory.  It's a collection that includes
EMPIRE STAR and several bits of short fiction, notably "We In Some Strange
Power's Employ. . .," "Corona," "Time Considered as a Helix of
Semi-Precious Stones," and the delightful fairy-tale "Prismatica."  Each
story is illustrated by a different artist; those for EMPIRE STAR and "Time
Considered" are in my opinion individually worth the price of the book.

NEVERYONA: The only novel set in Neveryon to date.  A return to the Delany
"bildingsroman" structure, but used in a far more conscious/selfconscious
way.  The ways in which the world of Neveryon critiques *our* world are far
more explicit than those of EMPIRE STAR, AFFD, or even DHALGREN, and
pryn/Pryn's wanderings through the world are little more than an
exploration of how the created world works.  Because of this, NEVERYONA is
one of Delany's least _successful_ novels; he is so fascinated with his
ideas that the plot and character suffer.  NEVERYONA is an intensely cold
book but, it ends with one of the most powerful single images Delany has
ever given his readers.

FLIGHT FROM NEVERYON: By contrast, this is the best of the Neveryons.  It
contains two stories and an "appendix."  "The Smuggler's Tale" is the most
"ordinary" of the three; it's an interesting adventure which begins to set
up the scenario which plays itself out through the book.
   "The Mummer's Tale" is told in the first person, by a street performer
to a noble friend.  It's mostly gossip, all told in the course of a single
afternoon, and it redefines a great deal of what we learned in the course
of the "Smuggler's Tale."
   The Appendix, "The Tale of Plagues and Carnivals," is the climax.
Through the previous parts, we have seen a plague begin to manifest itself
in certain segments of Neveryonan society; now it is rampant; now the
government of the Child-Empress Ynelgo ("Whose reign is interminable and
intertextual," he said touching the back of his fist to his forehead) must
deal with it but has no idea how; its way of spreading is unknown, its
mechanism is horrible and inevitably fatal, and it seems to target certain
marginal groups.  It is, indeed, a parallel of AIDS, and as the story
proceeds the reality of the story breaks down, we begin to explicitly
follow the reality of being a gay man in New York in the early days of the
AIDS crisis and while this may seem "experimental," and some readers may
even feel cheated that they've been tricked into reading "non-fiction," I
assure you it _ain't_ _so_.  Delany's fiction exists in a critical dialog
with what he likes to call (borrowing from Wittgenstein) "the world that is
the case": if he has made this dialog more explicit here, there is a valid
_fictional_ reason for doing so.  To explain further would be to give away
the story's ending.

GALAXIES IN MY POCKET LIKE GRAINS OF SAND: Delany returns, after many
years, to space opera.  Can a man whose will has been surgically
suppressed, to make him the perfect slave, only to have his world destroyed
by mysterious aliens, find love and happiness in the arms of a man whose
career takes him to a strange new culture every week and was raised by
giant lizards?  Probably not, but sexual pleasure seems to be on the menu
for both.  And, dammit, that's not what the book is about at all (except
that it *is*): it's more packed with concepts, ideas, characters, scenes,
cultures, and so on than any dozen ordinary SF novels.  But, dammit, it's
only the first half and we've been waiting for the second for ten *YEARS*!

THE COMPLETE NEBULA-AWARD-WINNING FICTION:  What it says.

THEY FLY AT CIRON: Brand new.  I haven't read it yet, though I recall the
original short story from F&SF twenty years ago with great fondness.

Non-fiction Appendix:

THE JEWEL-HINGED JAW: ESSAYS ON THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE FICTION.  A
scattered collection of fascinating essays on how SF works.  Notable is the
lengthy essay on Le Guin's THE DISPOSSESSED.

HEAVENLY BREAKFAST.  This is a memoir of life in a commune of the same name
as the book, during the "Summer of Love."  Slightly fictionized (e.g.,
characters merged) for artistic reasons.  A good read, but I suspect that a
lot of it is lost on someone who *missed* that period.  (I was only ten,
and suspected that hippies were probably some kind of Commie infiltration.)

THE AMERICAN SHORE: MEDITATIONS ON A WORK OF SCIENCE FICTION BY THOMAS M.
DISCH, "ANGOULEME."  I probably have the subtitle of this one slightly
screwed up.  The entire *book* is commentary on a single short story and it
works.  Delany discusses, phrase by phrase, how the language of the story
creates the future culture, the characters, and the "plot" in the reader's
mind.  Reading this *will* change the way you understand SF.

STARBOARD WINE: A sequel to both JEWEL-HINGED JAW and AMERICAN SHORE, it's
a further collection of essays and also a continuation of many of the ideas
in *both* books.  The essays on Russ and Sturgeon are invaluable.

THE MOTION OF LIGHT IN WATER: Memoirs of the late '50s and early '60s.  How
Delany came to terms with his identity as a gay man, a black man, and an SF
writer, all of which were extremely marginalized at the time.  Marriage to
Marilyn Hacker.  The writing of his first several books.  Nervous
breakdown.  Lots of neat stuff.  Highly recommended, especially if you can
get the British edition which has about 50 additional pages.

THE STRAITS OF MESSINA: Essays about Delany's own fiction.  One delightful
"killer" review, the rest are revealing and often introspective.  Alas, the
essay on THE FALL OF THE TOWERS is largely a repetition of material in THE
MOTION. . .

WAGNER/ARTAUD: an essay on the composer and the playwright, published as a
pamphlet.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 30 Sep 93 13:42:34 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MOVING MARS by Greg Bear

Duval Jean-Carl, duvaljc@ERE.UMontreal.CA writes:
>I am currently reading an advanced copy of MOVING MARS by Greg Bear. I do
>not know if is my imagination but more and more authors seem to use
>nanotechnology as the 'miracle cure' for the human race (Varley also
>springs to mind). Is this the mainstream jumping on the Cyberpunk
>bandwagon or is it justified by current technological advances? I also
>remember Sheffield using nanotech as early as his Web around The World
>novel (mid-seventies I think).

Well, Bear has given us the flipside in his (IMHO) brilliant "Blood Music".
Nanos pretty much runs amok there.  Highly recommended, somewhat scary if
you've ever wondered when that vein started sticking up on the back of your
hand...

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 02:55:39 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MOVING MARS by Greg Bear

duvaljc@ERE.UMontreal.CA (Duval Jean-Carl) writes:
> I am currently reading an advanced copy of MOVING MARS by Greg Bear. I do
> not know if is my imagination but more and more authors seem to use
> nanotechnology as the 'miracle cure' for the human race (Varley also
> springs to mind). Is this the mainstream jumping on the Cyberpunk
> bandwagon or is it justified by current technological advances? I also
> remember Sheffield using nanotech as early as his Web around The World
> novel (mid-seventies I think).

I can't resist noting that nanotech is hardly a central element in MOVING
MARS, or a "miracle cure" for anything.  It's background.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 22:08:17 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, October (long)

OPTIMISTIC_RAMBLINGS.NET
The DEL REY BOOKS Internet Newsletter
 
Number 9 (October 1993)
 
WHAT'S NEW IN THE STORES
 
THE CHRONICLES OF PERN:  FIRST FALL by Anne McCaffrey.  Hardcover
 
Many tales of Pern have been hinted at in the Dragonriders books but have
yet to come to light.  THE CHRONICLES OF PERN may be a drop in the bucket
as this untold history goes, but it should be a welcome drop for all
thirsty Pern fans.  The stories in this book highlight some of the moments
in the earliest history of Pern: What happened to the S.O.S. that Ted
Tubberman sent off in DRAGONSDAWN?  How were Benden Weyr and Ruatha Hold
settled?  What was the dangerous Crossing to the Northern Continent like?
Each time you read another bit of Pernese history, the world comes more and
more alive.  At the rate Anne McCaffrey's going, I wouldn't be surprised if
United suddenly started advertising fares to Pern.

WANDERER by Donald E. McQuinn.  Trade paperback.
 
This is the sequel to Don McQuinn's debut SF novel, WARRIOR, set in the
Pacific Northwest some 500 years after most civilization has been destroyed
by nuclear and biological warfare.  WANDERER continues the struggle of a
visionary priestess of the woman-led Church and a small group of cryogenic
resurrectees from the 21st century as they search for hidden knowledge.
McQuinn excels at creating a very detailed and believable future world and
strong female characters ("Most adventure stories relegate females to
secondary roles, and I wanted to change that," he says).  This is that
rarity - a post-holocaust SF adventure with a strong, character-driven
story.  The last book in the trilogy, WITCH, will be published in trade
paperback next fall.
 
JACK THE BODILESS by Julian May.  Paperback.
 
At long last, JACK THE BODILESS is out in paperback, a mere four months
before Knopf publishes Book Two, DIAMOND MASK, in hardcover.  This is a
book for everyone who read _The Saga of Pliocene Exile_ and remembers Mark
Remillard, adoring references to Saint Jack the Bodiless, and mentions of
the Metapsychic Rebellion.  And even if you haven't read the four books of
that early series, JACK is still great science fiction about extraordinary
mental powers and alien contact and a really neat mystery that will keep
you guessing.
 
SORCEROUS SEA by Carol Severance.  Paperback.
 
What goes around comes around, and in SORCEROUS SEA, the third book of _The
Island Warrior,_ Iuti Mano finally must face the consequences of having
murdered the Shark God.  Lots of neat magic and nasty danger in a beguiling
South Seas-type culture.  Carol Severance spent a few years in the Peace
Corps on a Pacific island called Truk, so she knows whereof she writes.
(And she knows it's pronounced "chook," too.)
 
THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY by Karen Ripley.  Paperback.
 
This SF adventure opens with the heroine, Cassidy, riding a gray mare and
being chased by unknown people.  But they're not all that's
unknown - Cassidy has no idea who or where she is, or why she's being
chased.  Things get odder from there.  The setting is a world not our own,
where memory, dreams, and even sex have little meaning for anyone except
Cassidy, who still remembers bits and pieces of our world.  Ripley has a
rare command of detail and nuance (at least in our opinion) that really
brings this strange world to life.  The other books in the _The Slow World_
trilogy , THE WARDEN OF HORSES and THE ALCHEMIST OF TIME, will be published
in the summer and fall of next year.

CHIMERA by Mary Rosenblum.  Paperback.
 
Mary Rosenblum keeps getting better and better.  Her first book, THE
DRYLANDS, had other sf professionals practically drooling (see first page
of either book for examples) and got fine reviews.  With CHIMERA, I think
Rosenblum has outdone herself by a factor of two or so.  She's created a
well-developed near-future world where commerce, art, and nearly everything
else take place online.  The main character learns, though, that not
everything virtual is unreal, nor is everything in the flesh world real.
Pat Cadigan says of CHIMERA, "Mary Rosenblum paints a fascinating future
landscape with all the skill of a true artist.  CHIMERA is a book to savor
and enjoy over and over again."  And Walter Jon Williams chimes in with
"The '90s wave is here, and Mary Rosenblum is riding its crest."

THE CHANGING LAND and DILVISH THE DAMNED by Roger Zelazny. 
Paperbacks.
 
(These are repackages, not new books, meaning they have a new cover design
but the insides haven't changed but, I wanted to mention them anyway
because I'm fond of Zelazny's books and we've finally given them modern
covers.)
 
DEL REY DATA
 
October books:
THE STRICKEN FIELD by Dave Duncan (F)
Book Three of _A Handful of Men_; 345-37898-9
Hardcover, 352 pp; cover art by Jim Burns
 
UPLAND OUTLAWS by Dave Duncan (F)
Book Two of _A Handful of Men_; 345-38477-6
Paperback, 288 pp; cover art by Jim Burns
 
THE GUNS OF THE SOUTH by Harry Turtledove (SF)
345-38468-7
Paperback, 576 pp; cover art by Tom Stimson
 
THE EARTH SAVER by Catherine Wells (SF)
Sequel to CHILDREN OF THE EARTH; 345-37464-9
Paperback, 416 pp; cover art by Bob Eggleton
 
MORNINGSTAR by David Gemmell (F)
345-37909-8
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Mick Posen

November books:
THE CHRONICLES OF PERN:  FIRST FALL by Anne McCaffrey (SF)
A Pern short-story collection; 345-36898-3
Hardcover, 304 pp; cover art by Keith Parkinson
 
WANDERER by Donald E. McQuinn (SF)
Sequel to WARRIOR; 345-37840-7
Trade paperback, 608 pp; cover art by Michael Herring
 
JACK THE BODILESS by Julian May (SF)
First book in _The Galactic Milieu_ trilogy; 345-36247-0
Paperback, 480 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison
 
SORCEROUS SEA by Carol Severance (F)
Third book in the _Island Warrior_ series; 345-37446-0
Paperback, 272 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison
 
THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY by Karen Ripley (SF)
First book in the _Slow World_ trilogy; 345-38120-3 
Paperback, 240 pp; cover art by Nicholas Jainschigg
 
CHIMERA by Mary Rosenblum (SF)
345-38528-4
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Peter Peebles
 
THE CHANGING LAND and DILVISH THE DAMNED by Roger Zelazny (SF)
345-34441-3 and 345-33417-5
Paperback repackages,245 pp and 215 pp; cover art by Michael Herring

December books:
KING JAVAN'S YEAR by Katherine Kurtz (F)
345-38478-4
Paperback, 514 pp; cover art by Michael Herring
 
THE BLACK LYNX by Elizabeth Boyer (F)
345-37593-9
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Tim Hildebrandt
 
PENNTERRA by Judith Moffett (SF)
345-37824-5
Paperback, 352 pp; cover art by Peter Peebles
 
THE BIG EMPTY by James Luceno (SF)
345-37449-5
Paperback, 352 pp; cover art by Peter Gudynas

Special Announcement:  Ringworld Returns
 
For some interesting news about Larry Niven's Ringworld books, see the Q &
A section below.
 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alan Dean Foster
 
Alan Dean Foster writes _a lot._ For a long time, he wrote only for Del
Rey, and thus we have quite a supply of Alan Dean Foster titles.  Besides
writing books of his own, Foster's also written.
 
Titles are in chronological order by publication date, with the series, if
any, listed in parentheses after each book.  (Flinx is _The Adventures of
Flinx of the Commonwealth_; Trek is _Star Trek Logs_; Icerigger is _The
Icerigger Trilogy_.). This is by no means a complete Foster bibliography;
he's published lots more books with Ace (and maybe others).
 
THE TAR-AIYM KRANG (Flinx, 3/72; 345-30280-X)
BLOODHYPE (Flinx, 3/73; 345-33285-7)
ICERIGGER (Icerigger, 3/74; 345-33395-0)
STAR TREK LOG ONE (Trek, 6/74; 345-33349-7)
STAR TREK LOG TWO (Trek, 9/74; 345-32646-6)
DARK STAR (10/74; 27727-9)
STAR TREK LOG THREE (Trek, 1/75; 33318-7)
STAR TREK LOG FOUR (Trek, 3/75; 33350-0)
STAR TREK LOG FIVE (Trek, 8/75; 33351-9)
MIDWORLD (11/75; 345-35011-1)
STAR TREK LOG SIX (Trek, 3/76; 33352-7)
STAR TREK LOG SEVEN (Trek, 6/76; 27683-3)
STAR TREK LOG EIGHT (Trek, 8/76; 27602-7)
STAR TREK LOG NINE (Trek, 2/77; 27165-3)
ORPHAN STAR (Flinx, 3/77; 345-32449-8)
THE END OF THE MATTER (Flinx, 11/77; 345-33465-5)
WITH FRIENDS LIKE THESE (Short stories, 12/77; 345-31657-6)
STAR TREK LOG TEN (Trek, 1/78; 27212-9)
SPLINTER OF THE MIND'S EYE (Star Wars novel, 2/78; 345-27566-7)
MISSION TO MOULOKIN (Icerigger, 4/79; 345-33322-5)
THE BLACK HOLE (12/79; 345-28538-7)
CACHALOT (5/80; 345-33595-3)
NOR CRYSTAL TEARS (9/82; 345-32447-1)
FOR THE LOVE OF MOTHER-NOT (Flinx, 3/83;345-34689-0)
...WHO NEEDS ENEMIES? (Short stories, 6/84; 345-31657-6)
VOYAGE TO THE CITY OF THE DEAD (8/84; 345-35061-8)
SENTENCED TO PRISM (9/85; 345-31980-X)
THE DELUGE DRIVERS (Icerigger, 6/87; 345-33330-6)
FLINX IN FLUX (Flinx, 7/88; 345-34363-8)
THE METROGNOME AND OTHER STORIES (Short stories, 8/90; 345-36356-6)
A CALL TO ARMS hardcover (Damned, 4/91; 345-35855-4)
A CALL TO ARMS paperback (Damned, 4/92; 345-37574-2)
THE FALSE MIRROR hardcover (Damned, 4/92; 345-35856-2)
THE FALSE MIRROR paperback (Damned, 6/93; 345-37575-0)
THE SPOILS OF WAR hardcover (Damned, 4/93; 345-35857-0)
STAR TREK LOG ONE/LOG TWO/LOG THREE (Trek, 1/93; 345-38247-1)
STAR TREK LOG FOUR/LOG FIVE/LOG SIX (Trek, 7/93; 345-38522-5)
STAR TREK LOG SEVEN/LOG EIGHT/LOG NINE (Trek, 8/93; 345-38561-6)
 
About the Author:
Alan Dean Foster was born in New York City and raised in Los Angeles,
California.  After receiving a bachelor's degree in Political Science and a
Masters of Fine Arts degree in motion pictures from UCLA in 1968-69, he
worked for two years as a public-relations copywriter in Studio City, CA.
 
He sold his first short story to August Derleth at _Arkham Collector
Magazine_ in 1968, and other sales of short fiction to other magazines
followed.  His first try at a novel, THE TAR-AIYM KRANG, was published by
Ballantine Books in 1972.  Since then, Foster has published many short
stories, novels, and film novelizations.
 
Foster has toured extensively around the world.  Besides travelling, he
enjoys classical and rock music, old films, basketball, body- surfing, and
weight-lifting.  He has taught screenwriting, literature, and film history
at UCLA and Los Angeles City College.
 
Currently, he resides in Arizona.
 
IN DEPTH
 
Carol Severance.is the author of REEFSONG, a Hawaii-influenced SF novel,
and _The Island Warrior,_ a fantasy trilogy set in a Polynesia-like
culture.  Besides being a good writer and a fun person to hang around with
at conventions, Carol is a whiz at self-promotion (though judging by her
experiences as recounted below, she might describe herself, ruefully, as
more of a Cheez Whiz).  If you see a fantasy novel nestled in between the
ground chuck and the stew beef, it's probably one of Carol's.
 
THE VIEW FROM THE MEAT AND CHEESE DEPARTMENT
 
Self-promotion is a strange business.  
 
At times, its advantages seem obvious like when more than three non-family
members show up for a reading and buy copies of your books before they
leave.  Or someone admits to seeking out your most recent novel after
reading about it in the local paper or their college alumni newsletter or
on a bookmark they picked up at a convention.  Particularly gratifying is
the book distributor or bookstore manager who says, "Thanks for stopping
in.  I'll be sure to reorder your books."
 
The trouble is, you can never tell which efforts are going to pay off and
which aren't, and why.  When my first novel, _Reefsong,_ came out, I agreed
to do signings at two local grocery stores.  I live on a small island.
There aren't a lot of opportunities for such events, so I figured I might
as well give it a shot.  Believe me, there's nothing quite like seeing your
precious novel advertised as a loss-leader item in the Sunday grocery ads.
 
The signing at the first store was a big success.  My table was placed
among the specialty Christmas gifts, in between the bakery and booze
departments.  Dozens of people stopped by to chat and to take advantage of
the discount the store was offering on my books.  The cut didn't affect my
royalties, so I was quite pleased with the situation.
 
The following day, at the second store, things were different.  The person
who had set up the event wasn't working that day, and had left no
directions as to what to do with me, although the store did have a case of
my books on hand.  There was no specialty Christmas gift section and the
bakery and booze departments were far distant from each other, so I
suggested setting up my table near the book and magazine racks.  There was
a pause.  Then someone said, "There's better traffic flow through the meat
and cheese department."
 
He was right.  During my three-hour stay, I directed dozens of shoppers to
the restrooms, explained to uncountable others that no, I was not there to
hand out samples, and that Velveeta was a cheese product, not a true
cheese, and could be found on Aisle 17, and signed two books - one of them
to a sympathetic store employee.
 
I also talked with a school librarian who explained she couldn't add
_Reefsong_ to her collection because her students' parents would never
allow a book with so lurid a cover.  I offered to purchase some contact
paper (Aisle 6) to paste over the offending parts, but by then her
attention had shifted to the cold cuts.
 
The assistant manager suggested that next time, I should do as a local
radio station had recently done: barricade myself inside a "jail"
constructed of my books (the radio station used cases of soda pop) and
refuse to come out until the books were all sold.  I suggested, very
politely, hat the next time we'd probably both be better off just putting
the books on the racks and letting it go at that.
 
So.  Was it worth it?
 
Well, now I have a photograph that I carry with me to each of my signings
to remind myself how bad it can really get.  But the two stores, along with
another in the chain, sold three cases of _Reefsong_ during the week-long
promotion, many to people who don't ordinarily frequent bookstores.  And,
through a local distributor, all the stores continue to stock _Reefsong_
along with my more recent books, _Demon Drums_ and _Storm Caller._ They
sell quite well right off the racks.  And one day not long after the
signings, a young woman called me.  She had just read _Reefsong,_ she said,
and it had given her a fresh and much-needed positive outlook on life.
She'd found the book by accident while doing her grocery shopping.  It was
on a card table in the meat and cheese department.
 
Maybe it _is_ worth it, I tell myself on the meat-and-cheese days.  Maybe
it really is.
 
   - Carol Severance

[Moderator's Note: As usual, the DRIN is too large to fit into a single
Digest so it has been split into two parts.  The second part will appear in
issue #577.]

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 30 Sep 93 16:07:52 GMT
From: joelyons@netcom.com (Joseph Lyons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Benford Book. WHEN?

I have read "The Great River Sky" and "Tides of Light". When is the third
book coming out by Gregory Benford in this series?  I was at a Writer's
Workshop at UCLA, and I could swear he said it was coming out soon, that
was about 2 years ago.

Thanks in advance.

Joe
joelyons@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 04:00:46 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Benford Book. WHEN?

If you're into Benford, check out a recent Horror novel "Chiller."

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 05:43:29 GMT
From: ca572@cleveland.freenet.edu (Mark L. Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Benford Book. WHEN?

   In the LOCUS forthcoming books, Benford is listed as having a novel
called _Storming Gulf_ coming out from Bantam/Spectra in June of 1994.
   Speculating just from the title, it sounds like an expansion of a
novella he wrote 7-8 years ago for a Baen anthology. While I don't remember
the title, I do recall it was an homage to Bill Faulkner's _As I Lay
Dying_; a series of short chapters of stream-of-consciousness monologues by
several different characters. It took place in the South and featured a
hurricane: Storming Gulf.
   All this could be *way* off, natch.

   P.S. Avoid _Chiller_.

Mark_Stackpole@OCLC.org

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 13:18:36 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za (MR SD ANDERSON) writes:
>It is not my policy to buy books without having read them or read the
>first in a series but my local library, usually very good, is not going to
>get The Gap into Vision et al..  Any comments on this series????

Comments?  How about 'true and utter garbage?'

I read the first book.  I managed to get through about 6 chapters of the
second book.  I *NEVER* quit a book in the middle.  I bought the first
three Dragonlance books in a giant collectors edition and waded through the
entire thing despite intense agony.  I've finished all 7 of the Piers
Anthony books I had the foolishness to pick up.

I made an exception for Donaldson's second Gap book.  It's that bad.  The
first one is also truly appalling, but not QUITE as long.  For the record
Anthony, Weis/Hickman, Norman, and now Donaldson are the only people on
the list of stuff I will not read again.

Lest you think this is just the ravings of an anti-Donaldson person... I
liked both Chronicles of Thomas Covenant AND The Mordant's Need books.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com  AKA;
conrad@novalink.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 18:17:35 GMT
From: (David Ingham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

Comments? How about true masterpiece! The best books of all times! Every
other book ever written (or to be written) pales by comparison. I read the
first 6 chapters of book 1 and enjoyed them so much I decided to start from
the beginning again.  In fact, the first 6 chapters are the work of such
genius that I haven't been able to get to chapter 7 because I keep starting
over.

David Ingham

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 18:59:54 GMT
From: towle@ils.nwu.edu (Brendon Towle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

   I thought they were great.  Fair character development, good ideas,
wonderful tone (dark as all ... well, dark), quite morbid.  The physics (as
mentioned) gets sketchy sometimes, although it's not that bad if you just
assume a stationary observer.  The plot twists are good too.  I suppose it
depends on how picky you are.

Brendon

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 17:29:43 GMT
From: jbeason@s.psych.uiuc.edu (Joseph E. Beason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

I am enjoying the series immensely; I'm liking it more than the Covenant
books, less than Mordant's Need.  The pacing is good, the twists are fun,
characterization is intense, the mood is very well done.  It is definitely
dark: the three central characters each have some major problems and moral
failings.  There is a great deal of sexual abuse aimed at women, but it is
not (IMO) gratuitous and the ramifications of these acts keep echoing and
reechoing through the books.  I have no opinions about the science; I think
the setting of the book is almost immaterial (and I'm not that much into
SF. anyway).

When is book 4 of the series coming out?????

Joe

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 12:53:31 GMT
From: tfj@apusapus.demon.co.uk (Trevor Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu writes:
>People who thought that the rape scene in the Chronicles was bad should
>likewise avoid these books; it gets worse. Much worse.

I'm not sure how you are defining ``bad''.

Do you mean that it is badly written? The crime takes four (short)
paragraphs to describe and the sentence "Something that her people thought
of as a gift had been torn from her." expresses the cultural assumptions of
the stone downers very succinctly. Alex Halley's Roots has a much more
harrowing (rape) scene. Halley's language is nowhere near as eloquent as
Donaldson's. The rape in the film ``The Accused'' is much more graphic than
that depicted by Donaldson; indeed some say that the rape in ``The
Accused'' is (porno)graphic.

Do you mean that the presence of this scence is unnecessary? Events later
in the series could not be justified, for example Covenant's response to
the "Jhererrin".

Do you mean that the rape is offensive? If we only read authors who do not
offend us then we are to be pitied.

Trevor Jenkins
134 Frankland Rd
Croxley Green
RICKMANSWORTH, WD3 3AU, England
tfj@apusapus.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 12:24:00 GMT
From: philip.wheat@oamsbbs.com (Philip Wheat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DONALDSON:LATEST SERI

>Comments?  How about 'true and utter garbage?'  I read the first book.  I
>managed to get through about 6 chapters of the second book.  I *NEVER*
>quit a book in the middle.  I bought the first three dragonlance books in
>a giant collectors edition and waded through the entire thing despite
>intense agony.  I've finished all 7 of the Piers Anthony books had the
>foolishness to pick up.
>
>I made an exception for Donaldson's second Gap book.  It's that bad.  The
>first one is also truly appalling, but not QUITE as long.  For the record
>Anthony, Weis/Hickman, Norman, and now Donaldson are the only people on
>the list of stuff I will not read again.

>Lest you think this is just the ravings of an anti-Donaldson person... I
>liked both Chronicles of Thomas Covenant AND The Mordant's Need books.

I definitely agree with this review.  If you're heavily into hard S&M
you'll probably like these books, but as much as I like Donaldson's earlier
books, I just couldn't take these (forced my way through the first one in
the hopes that it would get better, It didn't.  Gave up on the second one
when it became clear that it was headed in the same direction.)  Quite a
poor effort.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 17:38:59 GMT
From: jean@noao.edu (Jean Goodrich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Stricken Field (NO SPIOLERS)

The Stricken Field, by Dave Duncan

It was excellent! Better than the first two books in this second series, A
Handful of Men. The story lines with Princess Kadolen, Thaile the pixie,
and Rap were the best (IMO) in this book, though the story lines concerning
Ylo, Eshiala, the Imperor, Inos and Gath are good too.

This one had me groaning at the end, knowing I had to wait for the next
(and final?) book in this series.

I recommend this series (and the first, as well) most heartily.  The humor
is sometimes subtle, sometimes a belly buster. The characters are great.
The plot won't let me put the book down til I'm through, and I can't
usually guess what will happen next.

Jean Goodrich

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 22:08:17 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, October (long)

[Moderator's Note: This is the second part of the Del Rey Newsletter which
began in issue #576.]

Q & A
 
Q: "Larry Niven, author of the Ringworld Trilogy" - have I missed something
   in the recent Larry Niven discussion?

A: Well, maybe, or maybe not.  I guess now's the time to announce that
Larry Niven is writing a third Ringworld book (finally!)  The idea for the
book came out of a recent conversation with our very own Barbara Hambly,
and part of the book is written already.  We don't know yet when we're
publishing it, but the part that's been turned in is really good.
 
Q: What are these next two books David Eddings plans to write?
A: BELGARATH and POLGARA are the stand-alone stories of these two
characters, set before the epic saga of Garion the King.  BELGARATH will
cover the story of how the sorcerer Belgarath became a disciple of the God
Aldur, his romance with Poledra, and the birth of his daughter Polgara -
the epic saga of seven thousand tumultuous years.  POLGARA will tell the
story of the sorceress Polgara, her lives, her loves, her adventures, and
her crucial role in the epic war of men and Kings and Gods.
   (Whew, take a deep breath.)
 
Q: I was just wondering if anyone had any info on the future plans for The
   Per Hiero Desteen books by Sterling Lanier (Books in series: HIERO'S
   JOURNEY and THE UNFORSAKEN HIERO) It's about time for the third, I
   think, and the series can NOT end where Journey left off.
A: After a similar query in a past issue of the DRIN, Sterling Lanier got
in touch with us after years and years to say that he was indeed finally at
work on a third Hiero book, and expected to send it to us sometime around
the end of the year if all went well.  We're waiting eagerly to receive it,
and will let you know if and when we'll publish as soon as we know for
sure.
 
Q: The Deryni books by Katherine Kurtz - how long until she starts the
   Childe Morgan series?
A: Kurtz is concentrating on other Deryni books right now, so it will
probably be a while - at least a few more years.
 
Q: Any other books coming from Alan Dean Foster set in the Humanx
   Commonwealth universe?
A: In fact, Del Rey will be publishing another Pip & Flinx book in 1995,
and a Commonwealth Universe book after that in 1996.  More details as we
get them.
 
Q: Joe Clifford Faust: Has he written anything recently?  I liked THE
   COMPANY MAN (1988) a lot, and the _Angel's Luck_ trilogy (1990-1991),
   but haven't seen anything from him in the past two years.  Did I miss
   anything, or has he stopped writing?
A: You haven't missed anything.  Faust's last book from us was THE ESSENE
OF EVIL, the third book of _Angel's Luck._ We all liked Joe's writing - he
can be light and entertaining, as in the _Angel's Luck_ series, or more
dark and entertaining, as in THE COMPANY MAN.  But his sales were
disappointing, and the sad truth is that once an author's sales begin to go
down, it's almost impossible to turn them around again unless the author
comes up with a total blockbuster.  So we haven't been able to buy more
books from him.
 
IMHO:  Publishing in the Internet Age
 
For the last week, I've been working about 16 hours a day on a book about
the Internet.  It's a directory to resources, access providers, etc., and
it's compiled by my significant other and edited by my boss.  (You can see
how I'd get co-opted into helping.)  So for a week I've been working at
home, all Del Rey work has been put aside (and is getting later and later),
I haven't been sleeping much , I have major eyestrain, and I've been
learning a lot about the Internet.  And thinking about it, too - about the
fact that there's finally something in the real world that approximates the
computer networks found in science fiction (a mention of Gibson's
_Neuromancer_ and cyberspace seems obligatory here :) ).  And even though
in some ways the Internet is a pale approximation of the science-fictional
"net" in its various and variously vivid ideations, it's getting closer all
the time; we now have MUDs and MOOs, rudimentary VR hardware, hugely
powerful graphics programs, and a network that reaches across the globe.
Widespread telecommuting and the virtual office might be just around the
corner.
 
But the major publishing companies almost all seem to be woefully behind
when it comes to the possibilities of computers.  Last fall I visited the
offices of another New York publisher, only to find that the editors there
didn't even have word processors.  Ballantine/Del Rey isn't that badly off,
but our art and design department has only recently switched to designing
book covers on computer and sending those covers to the printer as computer
files instead of cardboard-and-overlay mechanicals.  Meanwhile, though our
sales reps and sales department have had an e-mail network for a few years,
and the reps can place their stores' orders for books over the network - a
major advance in the industry - no two departments are networked together.
So the managing editor's office is still distributing memos in multiple
paper copies to our three floors of the building, via resultantly fit
assistants.  And when editors want sales figures, we have to call the sales
department and request a printout.  All editors do now have word
processors, so things are looking up and there's even talk of a Random
House Internet connection in our future.
 
If Random House (of which we are a part) had an Internet connection
already, or even an internal network I could dial into, I wouldn't have to
be writing this on the subway under the East River right now - we could
have just e-mailed the Quark file for a chapter of the book instead of
delivering it to the office by hand.  So it has hit home this past week how
much more efficient we at Ballantine/Del Rey could be if we weren't lagging
behind technologically - an ironic situation for a science-fiction
publisher, especially when it seems that a lot of the world is on the brink
of a transformation in the way research, business, and social interaction
is done.
 
And then I began to think about how much better at bridging the gap between
publisher and readers Del Rey could be if we took full advantage of the
Internet.  I'm now putting together an Internet wish list - a bunch of
ideas about offering readers more information while making our presence
passive rather than active (so that people who want the information we make
available can get it easily, while people who aren't interested will never
see it (and it won't waste bandwidth)).  Some of my ideas for what to put
online are a mail-drop address for e-mail to our authors; a place where our
authors could upload things they've written - descriptions of books they're
working on, discussions of conventions, "What I Did on My Summer Vacation,"
whatever; a notice board listing our authors' appearances for signings and
readings, and their publications in the short-story magazines and/or the
mainstream press; and the Internet equivalent of movie previews.  I have
some other ideas, more radical ones, as well but, I don't have room to list
them here.  Suffice to say that we could do a lot of things to make
information about our books and authors available directly to readers,
without broadcasting this information across the net to all and sundry.
 
As other companies get onto the Internet, especially if they don't agree to
follow the rules of Internet culture, it will probably be a good idea to
restrict commercial and promotional activity like the DRIN to passive
availability (gophers, FTP sites, etc.) and request-only mailing lists, and
kick it off the newsgroups (except the biz. groups).  But how does that
restriction get accomplished without an enforcing body?  I think a major
challenge of the next few years will be how to deal with the increase of
commercial presence on the net - how to allow it to enrich the net's
atmosphere and expand the net's possibilities without letting it to take
over so that there's always an ad at the bottom of your screen (or the top
of each newsgroup).
 
So what do you think?  Please let me know what you'd like to see online and
what problems you foresee.  Meanwhile, they'll be more from me next month
on this whole Internet-commercialization issue and the future challenges
the net will face.  But right now, _my_ challenge is to get back to work on
that Internet book.
 
Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
ekh@panix.com

------------------------------
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Date: 1 Oct 93 06:19:15 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: John Brunner

		Belated Reviews PS:  John Brunner

John Brunner's been unlucky in his forty-year writing career.  He's
frequently written well-accepted novels, but they tend to fall out of favor
and out of print.  (One might argue that luck has little to do with that.)
There are two particularly identifiable phases in his writing career.  In
the fifties and early sixties, he was turning out numerous competent space
adventures.  And in the late sixties and early seventies, he was writing
near-future socially-oriented fiction.  Both these generalizations ignore
some of his best work.

"The Traveler in Black" (***+) is a personal favorite.  It's a fixup
fantasy novel - a series of stories set in a time when the universe is
coming out of an age of chaos and magic into one of order and reason.  The
Traveler is the being responsible for this transition.  His main weapons
are the ability to grant wishes, and the dry sense of humor needed to give
a wish its most effective literal interpretation.  (This can take alarming
turns.  He might hear someone yelling "I never want to see you again!" and
use it as an excuse to strike everyone in the city blind.)  A fifth TiB
story appeared in Asimov's SF Adventure Magazine (Fall 1979) and was added
to the first four, to be rereleased as "The Compleat Traveler in Black"
but, I thought it weaker than the others, and unnecessary, as well.

"The Long Result" (***+) is placed on a very placid Earth of the future.
Technology is advanced, a couple of experimental colonies have been place
in other solar systems - no rush, as there is no population or resource
pressure and most of today's social problems have been solved.  There are
still lunatic fringes, such as the xenophobic Stars Are For Man League,
which has suddenly become very visible.  Roald Vincent, a senior department
head in the Bureau of Cultural Relations is living an equally placid life
until everything seems to start happening at once: A new intelligent
species is encountered, a rash of too-high-tech sabotage breaks out, and
someone tries to murder a representative of a species generally believed to
be more advanced than Humanity.  Brunner uses this crisis to construct an
interesting low-pressure look at a future Earth that might or might not be
on the verge of a large step towards maturity.

(This is actually a theme which runs through most of Brunner's novels, the
early ones as well as the later ones.  His novels tend to be set in
societies which are at crossroads, facing a choice of which they might not
be aware between maturation and failure.)

In the late sixties and early-to-mid seventies, Brunner wrote a series of
very-well-received novels of near-future sf.  I've seen them referred to as
dystopias, but in at least some instances this is inaccurate.  They are
simple projections of social trends which had particularly high profiles at
this time - the population explosion ("Stand on Zanzibar"), future shock
("The Shockwave Rider"), pollution and environmental degradation ("The
Sheep Look Up"), violence and race hatred ("The Jagged Orbit").  These
trends are projected linearly to the early twenty-first century - forty to
fifty years, at the time.  (The linearity is a problem.  Each near-future
world is a jazzed-up world of the sixties, with just one trend
extrapolated.  Most of these books, for instance, are clearly written under
the shadow of the Viet Nam war.)  In some cases, Brunner ends his novels
with science-fictional solutions to real problems, and I hate when that
happens.  By way of analogy, imagine a novel that spends five hundred pages
dramatizing the energy crisis, and then ends with one of the characters
announcing the invention of a cheap, safe, portable, fusion-from-sea-water
device.

"Stand on Zanzibar" (***+) is the best of these novels.  The title comes
from an observation that, allowing two square feet for each person, "you
could stand us all on the six hundred forty square mile surface of the
island of Zanzibar."  In other words, a population of some eight billion by
2010, which was a reasonable mathematical projection in 1968 and still is
today.  (Brunner also projects the population of the US at four hundred
billion, which is *not* reasonable without major changes which he doesn't
show.)  The main effect of this population increase, aside from the fact
that the economy can barely sustain it, is psychological: People have
become obssessed with the population control and eugenics.  Which means
that a third-world country's announcement that it has the ability and the
willingness to genetically improve its next generation has the potential to
trigger tremendous social upheaval.  "Stand on Zanzibar" is the most honest
of Brunner's near-future novels, as well.  He takes pains to portray a real
society, not a one-problem caricature, and the result is worth reading.

"The Jagged Orbit" (**+) is also highly readable, but the society it
portrays - of madness, race hatred, and a gun salesman at every corner, is
a bad caricature of late-sixties fears.  "The Shockwave Rider" (**) is also
a caricature, and one that, by its limitations, shows the limitations of
Toffler's "Future Shock".  And some people swear by "The Sheep Look Up"
(*), but I gave up after a hundred pages of pollution and starvation and
mass extinctions and human deaths.

John Brunner was a prolific writer of space adventure fiction in the
fifties and sixties.  Much of it was published by Ace (frequently in Ace
Doubles), and was ruthlessly trimmed for page count.  Brunner used his
market clout in the seventies aggressively, to have many of those novels
reissued uncut, under new titles, which has the potential to make shopping
for his books very aggravating.  Virtually all these books were fairly
minor efforts that didn't merit the revision.  Not that some of them don't
still make enjoyable light reads.  Most of these are short by today's
standards, often falling in the 100-150 page range.

"Born Under Mars" (***) is placed on a backwater Mars: It had been settled
as a prelude to starflight, but the development of ftl travel caused it to
be bypassed.  Since then, the settlers have grown their own isolated way
until the intrigues of the interstellar unions converge on Mars.  A
well-written novel, more thoughtful than most of Brunner's earlier works.

Others I enjoyed from this period include "The World Swappers" (**) (a
secret association tries to break an interstellar cultural deadlock while
handling a first contact); "The Day of the Star Cities" (** later expanded
to "Age of Miracles") (unknown extra-terrestrials build impregnable
'cities' on Earth, shattering society in the process, the way we might
shatter some anthills in the process of building a bus terminal); "Ladder
in the Sky" (**), under the pseudonym Keith Woodcott (a gutter- snipe is
possessed by a 'demon', as part of a political plot, and then abandoned to
deal with the consequences); "The Altar on Asconel" (** later appearing as
part of "Interstellar Empire") (Asconel is one of the few planets which
remained civilized after the collapse of the Empire, but something has
mysteriously reduced it to near-barbarism); "Castaways World" (** later
expanded to "Polymath") (a shipload of refugees from a planet whose star
went nova are led by a man whose training would have made him an expert in
colonization, in a couple of decades); and "The Skynappers" (**) (would-be
rebels have found the ultimate computer, but can't figure out what
questions to ask, so they recruit or kidnap some primitives, including one
from Earth).  All of these and others are solid books of their kind, though
their kind was nothing special even at the time.

"The Crucible of Time" (**+) is a more recent book, about an intelligent
alien species on a dying planet: The planet's system is travelling through
an overly-dusty region of the galaxy, and its inhabitants must develop the
ability to leave it before they are destroyed.  This story of an alien
species' ascent towards technological civilization has much the same feel
as Forward's "Dragon's Egg": It's better written, although the setting is
less exotic and interesting.  I thought it ambitious, but not equal to its
scope.  John Brunner is also the author of "A Maze of Stars" (**), for
which I didn't much care, and "Muddle Earth", which I'll read when it comes
out in second hand.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 00:49:23 GMT
From: lichter@sscnet.ucla.edu (Michael Lichter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: More P.K. Dick

Question:

Does anyone know the background of _Radio_Free_Albemuth_?  It was published
posthumously ("Newly discovered!  His final and most prophetic novel.  Fear
and trembling in Phildickian America").  It appears to be a version of
_Valis_ told from a different perspective.  (I say "appears to be" because
I have so far been unable to force myself to do anything more than skim
through either of them).  Would anyone care to comment on/speculate about
the relationship between the two books?  Thanks.

Comment:

I found _Deus_Irae_ to be a waste of time.  Slightly tongue-in-cheek
post-holocaust novel with repulsive characters, run of the mill adventure
plot, "shocking" revelation at the end which is neither shocking nor much
of a revelation.  Sort of a one-dimensional _Canticle_for_Leibowitz_ (which
it may have been aiming to parody -- not sure).  Not recommended.
_The_Zap_Gun_ and even _Solar_Lottery_ are better reads.

Michael

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 04:57:57 GMT
From: CMH114@psuvm.psu.edu (The Fool Eternal)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: More P.K. Dick

On the relationship between Valis and Radio Free Albemuth: RFA seems to be
an earlier draft attempt at Valis that was discarded in favor of Valis's
more psychological approach. RFA is set in the typical Dick alternate-
America, with Francis F. Freemont substituting for Nixon. Valis is set,
nominally, in "the real world" such as Dick lived in. Both seem to be
partial attempts at autobiography, but then most of his later novels seem
to be autobiographical in essence. RFA makes for a more cohesive novel,
with a stronger theme and plot, while Valis is stronger on self-analysis
and insight on Dick's insanity. The plot of RFA is reiterated (more or
less) briefly half-way though Valis as the plot of a mcguffin claiming to
be a movie.

Mitch Hagmaier
State College, PA

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 21:16:35 GMT
From: sburnap@netcom.com (Steven Burnap)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: More P.K. Dick

Michael Lichter (lichter@sscnet.ucla.edu) wrote:
>Does anyone know the background of _Radio_Free_Albemuth_?  It was
>published posthumously ("Newly discovered!  His final and most prophetic
>novel.  Fear and trembling in Phildickian America").  It appears to be a
>version of _Valis_ told from a different perspective.  (I say "appears to
>be" because I have so far been unable to force myself to do anything more
>than skim through either of them).  Would anyone care to comment
>on/speculate about the relationship between the two books?  Thanks.

This was a first attempt at _Valis_ started shortly after his mystic
experience in 1974 (which is described in both _Valis_ and _Radio Free
Albemuth_).  He did not consider it to be a success (in terms of what he
was trying to do, which was to write a _Valis_)

>I found _Deus_Irae_ to be a waste of time.  Slightly tongue-in-cheek
>post-holocaust novel with repulsive characters, run of the mill adventure
>plot, "shocking" revelation at the end which is neither shocking nor much
>of a revelation.  Sort of a one-dimensional _Canticle_for_Leibowitz_
>(which it may have been aiming to parody -- not sure).  Not recommended.
>_The_Zap_Gun_ and even _Solar_Lottery_ are better reads.

_Deus_Irae was written in collaboration with Roger Zelazny during a period
of time when PKD was have major difficulties with drug addiction an
finances.  Unfortunately, none of his books were very successful
financially in his lifetime (until the late 70's).  The way I heard it,
_Dues_Irae_ was Zelazny's way of helping Dick financially (Zelazny's name
was much more bankable then Dick's at the time.)  The fact that this book
is not very good can probably be attributed to Dick's drug use and the
differences in style between Zelazny and Dick.

Steve

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 01:41:45 GMT
From: nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu (Norman Morin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: More P.K. Dick

lichter@sscnet.ucla.edu (Michael Lichter) writes:
>Does anyone know the background of _Radio_Free_Albemuth_?  It was
>published posthumously ("Newly discovered!  His final and most prophetic
>novel.  Fear and trembling in Phildickian America").  It appears to be a
>version of _Valis_ told from a different perspective.  (I say "appears to
>be" because I have so far been unable to force myself to do anything more
>than skim through either of them).  Would anyone care to comment
>on/speculate about the relationship between the two books?  Thanks.

He wrote RADIO FREE ALBEMUTH first.  The publisher wanted about a 105
revision.  Dick got pissed and gave it an almost TOTAL rewrite and got it
released as VALIS.  VALIS, IMHO, is the best novel he ever wrote, which by
the law of transitivity makes it (IMHO) the best sci-fi novel ever, period.

I liked R.F.A. quite a bit, but it's not as good as VALIS.

>I found _Deus_Irae_ to be a waste of time.  Slightly tongue-in-cheek
>post-holocaust novel with repulsive characters, run of the mill adventure
>plot, "shocking" revelation at the end which is neither shocking nor much
>of a revelation.  Sort of a one-dimensional _Canticle_for_Leibowitz_
>(which it may have been aiming to parody -- not sure).  Not recommended.
>_The_Zap_Gun_ and even _Solar_Lottery_ are better reads.

Dick has a few hastily written dogs, but the fault for DEUS IRAE is not
his.  He had a vague outline for a story and R. Zelazny got it from him and
wrote the novel.
 
Norm 

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 22:53:39 GMT
From: jnorman@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (John G Norman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P. K. Dick: Which novels got Hugos?

I have a paperback copy of THE PENULTIMATE TRUTH. The cover says "Hugo
Award Winner".  Is that for this book, or for another one (Like "Do
Androids...")?  What awards did Dick win in his lifetime, and for which
novels?

Thanks.

jgn+@osu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 23:37:41 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: P. K. Dick: Which novels got Hugos?

jnorman@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (John G Norman) writes:
>I have a paperback copy of THE PENULTIMATE TRUTH. The cover says "Hugo
>Award Winner". Is that for this book, or for another one (Like "Do
>Androids...")?  What awards did Dick win in his lifetime, and for which
>novels?

Dick won the Hugo in 1962 for THE MAN IN THE HIGH CASTLE (1961).

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 20:52:04 GMT
From: kemblom@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (katherine emblom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rose Estes: Troll-Taken

Dani's review of _Troll Taken_ is quite charitable.  For some strange
reason (brainstorm?  temporary insanity?), I bought the book, read it
through, and decided that everything after the first couple of chapters
could have been condensed.  In fact, the majority of the book has no story.
I could give all sorts of info out about the book without giving out any
spoilers because, even after a whole book, Estes succeeds in not advancing
the plot.  We find out the identity of the guardian to the entrance of the
trolls' world, but I had that one figured out in the first hundred pages.
We also discover where Katherine's baby is, as well as the motivation for
taking her.  Again, this is fairly apparent (transparent?) early on in the
book.

Don't misunderstand me.  I don't need to have lots and lots of action every
page.  I can appreciate character development (Hey, I've read Louise
Erdrich and her works depend more on character relationships than they do
on events), but Estes doesn't seem skilled enough to make us care about her
characters without showing the characters in new situations.  For example,
Katherine takes several trips to the hospital in order to see the
changeling (no spoilers here).  Do we see a new aspect of Katherine's
character revealed in each trip?  Does each trip deepen our appreciation of
the situation?  No.  Furthermore, the later characters seem to be treated
rather woodenly.

I'm afraid that Dani's right about the sequels.  I will not read them.
Estes didn't do enough with her material in order to make me care that I
should read the end of the story.

By the way, the book is not marked as being Part One in An Exciting New
Fantasy Tetrology.  I was irritated that I'd waded through the whole thing
just to find out I'd bought the first part of a bad series.

Kate Emblom
kemblom@silver.ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 4 Oct 1993        Volume 18 : Issue 579

Today's Topics:

       Books - Gemmell (2 msgs) & Gentle (4 msgs) & Gould (4 msgs) &
               Green & Greenland (2 msgs) & Harrison & Jordan

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 03:42:21 GMT
From: berriman@cs.curtin.edu.au (Michael Berriman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Gemmell

Just curious.  I've read all Gemmell's work and loved it and have never
seen anything on the net about it.  Does everyone out there in netland hate
him, or are they just not talking.

IMHO he is one of the best authors of heroic fantasy around, so what do the
rest of you think?

The Drenai chronicles (LEGEND, KING BEYOND THE GATE, WAYLANDER, WAYLANDER
II, QUEST FOR LOST HEROES) is the best stuff he has written, but the rest
is still great.

Does anyone know of any books by Gemmell soon to be forthcoming?

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 11:25:15 GMT
From: t89uiv@tdb.uu.se (Ulrik Ivers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gemmell

Michael Berriman (berriman@cs.curtin.edu.au) wrote:
>Just curious.  I've read all Gemmell's work and loved it and have never
>seen anything on the net about it.  Does everyone out there in netland
>hate him, or are they just not talking.

ABSOLUTELY NOT !!!! 
   I've read all the books written by Gemmell and most of them are
terrific. The thing I like best about them is that his heroes are often not
as heroic as all the people around them think they are but they ARE _very_
good at what they do, killing for example.
   A second very nice attribute of his books is the historic link that
exists in many of them, for example the link to Alaxander the great in his
latest trilogy (or were there only two books?).

>Does anyone know of any books by Gemmell soon to be forthcoming?

  I'm sorry to say that I haven't heard anything about a new book, but it
feels like it's about time!

Ulrik Ivers	
t89uiv@tdb.uu.se

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 15:47:42 GMT
From: andwinkl@happy.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mary Gentle

   If there was a Mary Gentle thread here previously, go ahead and ignore
this :).  Just wondering what others thought of her various worlds, her
evolution as a writer (there is a strong tone difference between /Golden
Witchbreed/ and /Ancient Light/, for example; some of that is the contrast
she wants to paint between contact periods, but some of that is growth as a
writer), and the sheer fun she'd having with /Rats and Gargoyles/.  Any
takers?  Thoughts?  Has she killed off Orthe or left one last loophole?
(Looks pretty dead to me, but ... )

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 21:23:26 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mary Gentle

andwinkl@happy.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler) writes:
>If there was a Mary Gentle thread here previously, go ahead and ignore
>this :).  Just wondering what others thought of her various worlds, her
>evolution as a writer (there is a strong tone difference between /Golden
>Witchbreed/ and /Ancient Light/, for example; some of that is the contrast
>she wants to paint between contact periods, but some of that is growth as
>a writer), and the sheer fun she'd having with /Rats and Gargoyles/.  Any
>takers?  Thoughts?  Has she killed off Orthe or left one last loophole?
>(Looks pretty dead to me, but ... )

Looks gone to me, too. And what an ending. Thanks to the usual SF solution
to this sort of human-on-alien-world-just-begining-to-understand I really
kept expecting something to stop the armageddon but, that ending...  That's
also the people with gender neuter young, right? I liked that. Seemed to me
the protagonist (don't recall her name, been awhile since I read this) took
an awful long time to figure it out but then, she probably doesn't read
lots of sf to prepare herself for the idea.  Haven't read Rats and
Gargoyles. Should I? Is it good?

Susan Eisenhour		
cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 23:29:10 GMT
From: andwinkl@happy.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mary Gentle

Susan Eisenhour <cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu> wrote:
>Looks gone to me, too. And what an ending. Thanks to the usual SF solution
>to this sort of human-on-alien-world-just-begining-to-understand I really
>kept expecting something to stop the armageddon but, that ending...
>That's also the people with gender neuter young, right? I liked that.
>Seemed to me the protagonist (don't recall her name, been awhile since I
>read this) took an awful long time to figure it out...but then, she
>probably doesn't read lots of sf to prepare herself for the idea.  Haven't
>read Rats and Gargoyles. Should I? Is it good?

The dark ending was one of the things I appreciated, once I got over the
disappointment.  I respect authors who are willing to let people stay dead.

   Yes, that's the one with the gender neutral children.  Gentle actually
got a pronoun that worked, I felt (apologies to Le Guin's noble attempt).
And I think that that "long time to figure thie world out" may be a small
part of what helped kill it off.  Yes, it was superbly thought out.  Yet
there were names in the book (like Suthafiori) which are obviously from one
or another Terran language.  German and Italian jump out at you.  Makes me
think of the way many fantasy worlds begin - when the author's a teenager;
as the author matures, so too does the world.  Unfortunately for the author
(but fortunately for the fantasy world archaeologist) traces of earlier
worlds remain.  Maybe that's what happened here - Gentle wanted to go on,
and killed off the world by setting up such a conflict that there was no
place for it /to/ survive.

   Rats and Gargoyles is very good and very different.  It, too, may take a
while to figure out.  It's basically taking off of sixteenth and
seventeenth century hermetic magic.  Interesting stuff.  I think the only
person she left out (correct me, someone, if I'm wrong) was the Comte de
Ste. Germain, who never dies.  She does again what she was growing into
with /Ancient Light?: show characters who aren't wholly good or bad.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 09:44:14 GMT
From: ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk (Andy Lewis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mary Gentle (spoiler?)

andwinkl@happy.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler) writes:
>Gargoyles/.  Any takers?  Thoughts?  Has she killed off Orthe or left one
>last loophole?  (Looks pretty dead to me, but ... )

Mild spoiler for Ancient Light:

I read in an interview that she gave that she'd envisaged the final scene
of Ancient Light before she wrote her first novel. She spent the entirety
of the two Orthe books working up to that one scene!  I think that means
yes, it's gone, no loopholes.  Makes you think...

Andy Lewis
Department of Electronics
and Computer Science     
University of Southampton
ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 16:46:00 GMT
From: holdswor@afrc.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Steven Gould

RE the reports on Steven Gould; if this is Stephen Jay Gould the
evolutionary biologist (punctuated equilibrium theory, cambrain
explosion/burgess shale fossil sequence) the he is NOT writing for the
first time. Mr S.J.Gould is well known for a large number of well
thought-out and well written essays and books on biology; he is also known
for some highly skilled literary shoot-downs on such people as Jeremy
Rifkin, a critic of genetic research.

You have been warned!

Dan H.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 13:49:04 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Microreview - _Jumper_ by Steven Gould

Andrew Lias (anrwlias@crl.com) wrote:
>Does anyone know if this man has written any short stories?  It's hard to
>believe that such a high-quality work as this could have been a first
>effort (it's hard enough to accept that this is a first novel).

Yes, he has written some short stories, probably the most famous of which
was "Peaches for Mad Molly," which originally appeared in Analog, and was
selected by Dozois for the '90 (?) Best Science Fiction of the Year
anthology.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 17:03:17 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gould

<holdswor@afrc.ac.UK> wrote:
>RE the reports on Steven Gould; if this is Stephen Jay Gould the
>evolutionary biologist ....

No, it isn't.  A different person entirely from the S. Gould previously
under discussion.  (A better writer, too, or so _I_ think.)

Dorothy Heydt

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 02:49:23 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Microreview - _Jumper_ by Steven Gould

While I recommend the works of both Steven Gould the SF writer (author of
JUMPER and many short stories over the past decade) and Stephen Jay Gould
the Harvard paleontologist (author of EVER SINCE DARWIN and THE PANDA'S
THUMB), they are not even remotely the same person.  They don't even spell
their first name the same way.

I know that the SF writer reads the work of the paleontologist.  I don't
know about the other way around.  :)

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 03:39:44 GMT
From: morrow@fnalo.fnal.gov (Dr. Elmo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GREEN: Hawk and Fisher series length?

I've been picking up Simon Green's Hawk and Fisher series.  Yes, it's
hackwork mind candy, but I enjoy it the same way I enjoy a Spenser novel.

Can anyone enlighten me as to how many have come out?  I just today found
the sixth book, _The Bones of Haven_.  I assumed it was brand new, since I
hadn't seen it when looking in several bookstores over the last six months
or so, and I had up to book five.  Yet, when I checked, it was printed in
March 1992, leaving plenty of time for additional, later volumes.

E-mail with answers, please, and I'll summarize to the net if warranted.

Thanks!

Elmo
morrow@physics.rice.edu
morrow@fnal.fnal.gov

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 01:06:55 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HARM'S WAY by Colin Greenland

                       HARM'S WAY by Colin Greenland
                     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   As WINTER'S DAUGHTER by Charles Whitmore was science fiction written in
the style of a Norse saga, so is HARM'S WAY written in the style of a
Victorian novel (though I would call it science fantasy rather than science
fiction).  We have the poor, semi-orphaned girl who leaves home, has
adventures, meets all sorts of people, and eventually discovers her true
identity.  HARM'S WAY is set on what is apparently an alterate
Victorian-era Earth, an alternate in which at some point between Defoe and
Victoria, space flight was developed (using what appear to be typical large
sailing ships of that era in our time in their appointments), and all sorts
of alien races inhabiting the solar system were discovered.  (I place the
"change-point" after Defoe, because in a world of space flight, the sense
of isolated parts of the Earth that Defoe depended on in ROBINSON CRUSOE
would no longer have been there.)  How any of this happened is never
discussed, and with the exception of space flight and weaponry the society
is technologically at the Victorian level.  The result is extremely
disorienting - we never know what to expect from the society because it is
*so* inconsistent.  HARM'S WAY is an interesting stylistic experiment, but
not one I can actually recommend.

Title:      Harm's Way
Author:     Colin Greenland
City:       New York
Date:       August 1993
Publisher:  AvoNova
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99
Order Info: ISBN 0-380-76883-6
Pages:      310pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 13:42:47 GMT
From: levine@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Lenore Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Another Misleading Cover (was Re: HARM'S WAY)

I read this book. It's not that bad. Worth five bucks, to read once.

I think a lot of people will pass this book by because of the cover, which
shows a young woman being embraced by a naked, muscular, blonde male bimbo
with wings. This book is not softcore porn; it is G-rated. And the only way
the cover resembles the story is that the book features winged humanoids.

Try "Harm's Way." Don't let the cover spook you.

Lenore Levine 

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 00:57:33 GMT
From: pcrxs@valinor.giss.nasa.gov (R.B. Schmunk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Harrison's THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS

                            THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS
                         By Harry Harrison and John Holm
                          A book review by R.B. Schmunk

THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS is a new alternate history novel by Harry
Harrison, author of a few other well-known novels in that sub-genre,
including A TRANS- ATLANTIC TUNNEL, HURRAH! and WEST OF EDEN. This time
around, he has apparently been joined by a collaborator, as the title and
copyright pages reveal a co- author named John Holm.

The setting of THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS is England in the years 865 and
866, when the land was divided into several kingdoms and Vikings were a
serious threat looming over the eastern horizon. Though not explicitly
stated, the tale apparently devolves from our own history right in the
first chapter when King Aella (or Ella) of Northumbria captures a
much-hated Viking named Ragnar Lothbrekes and at the urging of several
churchmen has him executed in a snakepit. Soon after, Ragnar's four sons
hear of it and swear fearsome oaths that they will lead a massive invasion
of England and destroy its four kings.

But while THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS is the story of that invasion and its
aftermath, it is primarily about the the rise of a young man from East
Anglia.  Named Shef, he is the bastard son of an English woman and a Viking
who raided her husband's lands some years before. He first appears at
Ragnar's execution, having accompanied his step-father on a visit north,
and re-appears as the men of East Anglia prepare to meet the latest threat
to their shore. Returning from his first battle, he finds that the family
hold has been plundered and his step-sister Godive kidnapped. Rather than
join the assembling English army, he sneaks off like all good heroes do on
a private rescue mission. Soon he is in the camp of the Vikings and becomes
a participant in great events. (Hmmm, perhaps those last four words should
be capitalized.)

I much enjoyed THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS for its evocation of the time and
place in which it occurred. Though I know little about the era, the book
felt right to me with its deadly battles and grimy peasants. However, I was
not particularly comfortable with the characterization. The bad guys were
almost uniformly bad (particularly Shef's step-brother and the four
Ragnarssons), and the good guys were generally left undescribed. Only two
characters seemed to come in shades of gray; one was a Viking leader and
the other was...Shef.  Perhaps this latter point is what disturbed me most
about THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS. At several times, Shef is seen doing things
that are not particularly admirable, and at a few others his motivation is
unclear. Perhaps some of this might have been cleared up if the authors had
done a better job describing the relationship between Shef and Godive,
since several plot developments result from that relationship, but instead
much has been left for the reader to assume. A final nit which disturbed my
enjoyment of the book was Shef's inventiveness, a device apparently used so
that several features of military technology could be introduced decades if
not centuries before they actually appeared in our world. This point is not
all that important, but it did detract from the book's success in
portraying its setting.

Thus, while I warmly recommend THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS for its description
of an invasion and subsequent events which never happened, I temper my
comments with a warning about poorly drawn characters. Consequently, the
reader interested in the tale may wish to wait until the book appears in
paperback form, presumably in the summer of 1994.

Author:     Harry Harrison
Author:     John Holm
Anthology:  THE HAMMER AND THE CROSS
Publisher:  Tor
City:       New York City
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-312-85439-0
Comments:   hardback, US$23.95
Pages:      415 pp.

R.B. Schmunk
NASA/Goddard Institute
2880 Broadway
New York, NY 10025 USA
pcrxs@valinor.giss.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: Thu, 30 Sep 1993 13:38:46 -0400 (EDT)
From: Patrick Nielsen-Hayden <pnh@panix.com>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Jordan

THE FIRES OF HEAVEN is printed; I have a copy on my desk at work.  It
should be on its way to bookstore shelves everywhere.  This takes a few
days, and then there's a variable wait depending on how fast your local
store is at shelving new arrivals.

Should be just a few days, if that.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: Tue, 5 Oct 93 09:14:39 EDT
From: Saul Jaffe (The Moderator) <sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu>
Sender: sfl@gandalf.rutgers.edu
To: SFLOVERS-RECIPIENTS
Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #580
Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-MOVIES@rutgers.edu


SF-LOVERS Digest            Tuesday, 5 Oct 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 580

Today's Topics:

		Films - Upcoming Movies & The Lost World &
                        Carnosaur & Spiderman (2 msgs) &
                        Conan (2 msgs) & Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 04:10:04 GMT
From: bdj@engr.uark.edu (Bryan D. Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Upcoming Movies List 10.04

This list can only be as accurate as you make it, so please email me any
additions and updates/corrections. If possible include the source of your
information. Don't expect a response from me through email if you're just
giving me some updates (You'll see that I got them in the next post). If
you say something that warrants a response, you'll get one. Please send
updates to my email address at the end of this note.  If you feel that you
have comments that might improve this list, please feel free to email them
to me at the address at the end of this note.  Please send questions
pertaining to what the movie is or about to the appropriate newsgroup. All
dates are US wide release dates.  -Bryan D. Jones (bdj@engr.uark.edu)

**NOTE** It looks like I am once again going to be loosing my N.A.T.O
         source for upcoming movie info.  This is one of my major sources
         so if any of you out there have access to it and are willing to
         type in the monthy report and email it to me I would be most
         interested in hearing from you.

 -Upcoming Films-   -327 Titles- 6 Additions & 40 Updates since post 9.21
Oct  8: Cool Runnings, Demolition Man, Fatal Instinct, Gettysburg, Mr.
     Jones, Mr. Nanny, Short Cuts
Oct 15: A Home of Our Own, Body Snatchers, Cabin Boy, Farewell My
     Concubine, Fearless, Josh and S.A.M., Just Cause, Mother's Boys,
     Nightmare Before Christmas, Ruby in Paradise, Searching for Bobby
     Fischer
Oct 22: Flight of the Innocent, Jamon Jamon, Judgement Night, Philadelphia,
     Rudy
Oct 29: A Dangerous Woman, The Getaway, Ghost in the Machine, House of
     Angels, Mirror Has Two Faces (was Two Face), Philadelphia Experiment
     2, Return of the Living Dead III, Ruby Cairo
Oct   : Bound and Gagged:  A Love Story , What's Eating Gilbert Grape 

Nov  3: Even Cowgirls Get the Blues
Nov  5: Flesh and Bone, Look Who's Talking Now, Man's Best Friend, The
     Remains of the Day, Robocop 3
Nov 12: A Dinosaur's Story, Carlito's Way, I'll Do Anything, That's
     Entertainment III, The Three Musketeers, W're Back
Nov 17: The Saint of Fort Washington
Nov 19: Addams Family Values, The Piano, Romeo Is Bleeding 
Nov 24: A Perfect World, Annie and the Castle of Terror, Die Hard 3, George
     Balanchine's The Nutcracker, Gunmen
Nov   : Love after Love, The War Room, The Snapper, The Wild West

Fall  : 
 The Fantastic Four

Dec  3: North
Dec 10: Hans and Franz: The Girly Man Dilemma, The Pelican Brief,
     Shockwaves, Sister Act II, Wayne's World II
Dec 15: Schindler's List
Dec 17: The Accompanist, Beethoven's 2nd, Intersection 
Dec 25: Batman: The Mask of Phantasm The Animated Movie, Down to Earth,
     "Far Away So Close!", Frankenstein, The House of the Spirits, Mrs.
     Doubtfire, My Life, Sgt. Rock
Dec   : "Angie I Says", Blue, Geronimo, Harlem, Heaven and Earth, In the
     Name of the Father, The Pebble and the Penguin, Rapa Nui, Six Degrees
     of Separation, Snake Eyes, Skeezer, Sugar Hill, The Summer House,
     Wrestling Ernest Hemingway

Winter: Peanuts, Significant Other

1993  : Fathers and Sons, Fear of a Black Hat, Flipper: The Movie, Inside
     Monkey, Missing Pieces, Off and Running, Prague, Redemption, Swing
     Vote, Theodore, Zetterland

- -1994-
Januar: Blink, Car 54, Dream Lover, Golden Gate, Guarding Tess, Lights Out,
     Naked, Shadowlands, Tombstone

Februa: Being Human, China Moon, The Color of Night, Cops and Robbersons,
     Clean Slate, Grumpy Old Men, The Hudsucker Proxy, Lane Frost, My Girl
     2

Spring: Blankman, Blown Away, Blue Sky, Cartooned, Cliford, The Favor,
     Leon, The Lion King(animated was King of the Jungle), The Muppet
     Treasure Island, Naked in New York, Penal Colony, Pet, The Next Karate
     Kid, Rita Hayworth, Serial Mom, Spiderman, There Goes My Baby,
     Thumbelina, Widow's Peak, Wolf

Summer: Aliens vs. Predator: The Hunt, Beverly Hills Cop III, City Slickers
     II, Clear and Present Danger, Exit to Eden, The Flintstones, Getting
     Even With Dad, Maverick, Oh The Places You'll Go, True Lies
 
Decemb: Godzilla (American)

Winter: With Honors

1994 : The Black Panther, Brutal Force, Crusade, Ed Wood, Interview with
     The Vampire, The Lawnmowerman 2, The Mask, Sinbad Tales, Tremors II

- -1995-
June  : Batman III
Decemb: Catwoman
1995  : Pocahontas (animated)

- -1995-2000-: Star Wars I, Star Wars II, Star Wars III

Here's a little key for the following section:
Done  - completed films that as of yet have no release dates.
Filmin- films that are casting or in pre-prod., production, or post-prod.
     that have no release dates.
Plannd- films that are currently planned or in development.
??????- this is the catch-all group where I put films that I have no
     confirmation on whether it is even planned or not.

Done  : 
Arizona Dream, Barcelona, The New Age, Tales From the
Darkside: The Movie 2, Young Americans

Filmin:  
Don't Do It, Geronimo, Highlander II(redo), House Party III, Little Buddha,
Monolith, Silly Hillbillies on Mars(animated)

Plannd: 
The Air Up There, The American, Biker Mice from Mars(animated), Black,
Blondie, Cat Bone: The Return of Huckleberry Finn, Casper: the Friendly
Ghost, The Client, Concrete, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court,
Cop Gives Waitress $2 Million Tip, The Count of Monte Cristo(remake), The
Creature From the Black Lagoon(remake), Creepshow 3, The Demolished Man,
Dinotopia, Dolores Claiborne, Fantasia Continued, Flaming Carrot, The Fly
III, Forbidden Planet (remake), Forbidden Planet(sequel to remake),
Foundation, The Ghost and Mrs.  Muir(remake), The Good Doctor, The Green
Hornet, Guns and Roses, Harlot's Ghost, The Hidden II, Hill Street
Blues:The Movie, Honey West, I Was a Teenage Werewolf(remake), The
Invisible Man(remake), The List of Seven, Love Affair, The Man in the Iron
Mask(remake), The Mangler, Mary Reilly(A version of Dr.  Jekyll & Mr.
Hyde), The Men in Black, Mother Night, Naked Gun 4, Natural Born Killers,
Nuclear Family, Pagemaster, Paradise Junction, The Phantom, Plastic Man,
The Postman, A Princess of Mars, Private Lessons, Puff the Magic Dragon
(Animated remake), Reality Bites, The Revenge of the Old Queen(2nd sequel
to Rocky Horror), Richie Rich, The Saint, The Shadow, Stars My Destination,
The Stowaway to Mars, Stranger in a Strange Land, The Talisman, The Texas
Rangers, Thinner, Time Cop, Trancers IV(Video), Trancers V(Video), The
Vampire Lestat, War of the Worlds(animated), Wyatt Earp, Zone of Silence

??????: 
20 Bucks, 30 Wishes, 800 Leagues Down the Amazon, Anything But Love, The
Apostle, Auntie Mame, Badmen, Barefoot Gen, Beauty, Billie's Song, Blue
Chip, Body Shot, The Brady Bunch, Coach, The Cool Surface, The Crossing
Guard, Cruel and Unusual, D'Artagnan, Damon, Davy Crockett, Day of
Atonement, Dead Reckoning, Dear Rosie, Deathstalker V, The Defective
Detective, Desperation Angel, Dial M for Monster, The Enchanted Cottage
(remake), Evening Star, Faithful, Family Prayers, Fences, First Knight,
Flash Gordon(remake), Fly by Night, Forty Thieves, Gang Land, The Gerry
Conlon Story, Glass Shadows, "Good Dog Carl", Hamlet(a pig not
Shakespeare), Heart Mountain, Higgins and Beech, "High Times Hard Times",
The Hunting Club, Hunting the Devil, I Love Trouble, In a Country of
Mothers, Into the Woods, Jack of Hearts, Jade, Joyride, Jungle Book
(animatronic), Kings in Disguise, The Lady Takes an Ace, Late Consequence:
A Man and Two Women, Lightning in a Bottle, Little Big League, The Little
Rascals: Our Gang, The Lost City, Major League II, A Married Man and a
Virgin, The Mayor of Castro Street, Midnight Ride, Milk Money, The Mist,
Mr. Magoo, The Munsters, The Music of Chance, Needles, The Neighbor,
Organic Future, Paper Hearts, Phantom of the Opera (remake), The Picture of
Dorian Gray(remake), Pinocchio(live-action), Prince Charming, Quiz Show,
The Rainbow Warrior, Red Rock West, Return to Mystic Pizza, The Secret Life
of Walter Mitty, The Secret of Roan and Inish, Shanghai 1920, Silent
Tongues, Slaughter of the Innocents, Slay the Dreamer, Song of the Sea,
Star Trek VII(???)(supposedly a script and name has yet to be decided on),
Starwatcher, Stone Valley, Streat Fighter, Streetwise, Superman: The New
Movie, Swan Lake, Tank Girl!, Terry and the Pirates, A Thief of Time, The
Three Stooges, To Be an Outlaw, Tracker, Trouble Bound, The Vampire in
Brooklyn, Vanished, Waterworld, Who Discovered Roger Rabbit?, Without a
Word, Yo Alice!, Younger & Younger 

Bryan D. Jones
Computing Services
University of Arkansas
bdj@comp.uark.edu
bdj@engr.uark.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 13:14:48 GMT
From: Gordon_Haff@dgc.ceo.dg.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Lost World

The 1925 silent version of "The Lost World" is a marvelous film complete
with Willis O'Brien special effects.  Alas, much of the film seems to be
lost.
 
I have the George Eastman laserdisk version of the film and it has
extensive liner notes about both how the film was reconstructed as best
they could and also what the missing scenes contained (augmented with some
still shots on the disk).
 
The original film was somewhere in the neighborhood of 104 to 106 minutes -
9209 feet of 35mm film.  Through various studio sales, the original
negative seems to be gone.  What we have is the non-theatrical version
contracted to Kodascope Libraries which cut about 50% of the film in
preparing their version targeted primarily at schools and church groups.
 
The Eastman laserdisk pieces together the best 35mm and 16mm portions of
the film they owned or could find, but it's all from the Kodascope version.
Given the magnitude of the cuts, it's amazing that the film still holds
together as well as it does.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 01:01:05 GMT
From: cook#d#norm@ssdgwy.mdc.com ("Cook.Norm")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: _Carnosaur_  (Spoilers)

Film review by Norm Cook
(Hollywood, CA  9/19/93)

	      _Carnosaur_, released by New Horizons Pictures

   Written and directed by Adam Simon; starring Diane Ladd, Raphael Sbarge,
and Jennifer Runyon; executive producer Roger Corman.  Rated R for graphic
violence.
   Imagine a cross between _Alien_, _Invasion of the Body Snatchers_, and
any rubber monster movie ever made, and you have some idea of what
_Carnosaur_ is like.  This is a typical low-budget thriller that we are
used to seeing from Roger Corman.  However, for my money this is in many
ways more successful than _Jurassic Park_.  It is more terrifying, more
energetic, and has fewer internal inconsistencies than its big-budget
predecessor.  On the other hand, its premise is rather silly and the way in
which the military "solves" the problem is even more silly.
   Diane Ladd plays Dr. Tiptree, a bioengineer who has gotten tired of
working on weapons for the military-industrial complex and has set up a
secret research project in the Nevada desert (so why does the sheriff's
patrol car have a California license plate?).  It is soon apparent that her
secret project is to artificially recreate _Tyrannosaurus rex_ using
methods that I'll generously call implausible, but certainly not any more
so than what was used in _Jurassic Park_.  Her reasons for this project do
not become clear until near the end of the film, but they make sense in a
demented sort of way.  Of course, one of her _T. rexes_ escapes and starts
wreaking havoc on the surrounding population.  Doc, played by Raphael
Sbarge, is an alcoholic living in a trailer in a nearby quarry.  It is
never fully explained, but it seems from certain comments that he had
perhaps been involved in the deaths of some people as an intern.  He
becomes involved with a young woman named Thrush, played by Jennifer
Runyon, who is an environmental activist protesting the destruction of the
"dinosaur highway" fossil remains by the heavy equipment at the quarry.
   Ladd's performance as the "mad scientist" is quite good.  It becomes
gradually more and more obvious as the film progresses just how psychotic
she is.  I thought it somewhat ironic that Ladd is cast as a scientist in
the second dinosaurs-run-amok movie this summer because Ladd is Laura
Dern's mother.  (Dern, of course, played a scientist in _Jurassic Park_.)
   Sbarge and Runyon, along with the other supporting cast, give adequate
performances.  Doc is the only one who has the training to recognize what's
going on, but because of his reputation no one listens to him.  He does
manage to miraculously transform himself into action when push comes to
shove.
   The special effects are somewhat cheesy, especially compared to
_Jurassic Park_.  The _T. rexes_ are animated using stop-motion techniques
and are not at all convincing.  However, there is a definite intensity to
them, particularly in some of the close-ups where you can see the blood
dripping out of their jaws after a kill.  There are also plenty of
close-ups of dismembered and eviscerated people, but nothing that looks
particularly real enough to be bothersome.
   I enjoyed Simon's juxtaposition of the carnosaur's frenzy with scenes of
humans in the act of or talking about eating.  It helps define the
instinctive motivation of the monster while providing some black humor.
Unfortunately, Simon interrupted the action in several places to explain
what was happening.  (You know the situation: during the height of battle
the villain takes time out to explain all his evil plans to the hero,
giving the hero time to recuperate and to formulate his counter attack.)
The ending of the film is deliciously paranoid and leaves plenty of room
for sequels (just what we need ;) ).
   _Carnosaur_ is by no means a great film, but in any other year it
probably would be at least a moderate box office success.  It should find
an audience on videotape.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 17:31:34 GMT
From: KWF105@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SPIDERMAN:THE MOVIE

   Has anyone out there heard anything about an alleged Spiderman movie
which is supposed to be directed by the director of the first *Aliens*?
Perhaps someone is just having fun with me.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 05:41:58 GMT
From: phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SPIDERMAN:THE MOVIE

That's what I've heard too.  Supposedly it is going to be out next summer
or Christmas 94

Phineas Narco

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 05:02:29 GMT
From: RTRAVSKY@uwyo.edu (Rich Travsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 1930s Conan Movie Project!

Whilst at the supermarket today, something caught my eye on a current copy
of some Conan (the Barbarian) mag from Marvel Comics. Said something about
a 1930s Conan movie (!). So I looked at it...

Seems this fellow (Christopher Pildown, I think it said - I forget, not
having bought the mag) bought a desk at some RKO auction. This desk had
belonged to Willis O'Brien (of King Kong fame). Seems this desk had a
Secret Drawer (tm) containing notes and production drawings for a Conan
movie. Seems O'Brien had corresponded with Robert Howard, Conan's creator,
about doing a Conan movie. This, about 1935 or '36. The notes etc. outline
the story. Howard's death in '36 evidently put an end to the project.

Hmmm, almost sounds true. Anyone possibly have any more info?  Hard to
think that's possible, unless there was another secret drawer or two of
O'Brien's...

Richard Travsky
Division  of  Information  Technology
University of Wyoming
RTRAVSKY@UWYO.EDU
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Date: 30 Sep 93 13:14:00 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1930s Conan Movie Project!

RTRAVSKY@UWYO.EDU (Rich  Travsky) writes:
>Whilst at the supermarket today, something caught my eye on a current copy
>of some Conan (the Barbarian) mag from Marvel Comics. Said something about
>a 1930s Conan movie (!). So I looked at it...
>
>Seems this fellow (Christopher Pildown, I think it said - I forget,

   I'd imagine there's some joking around going on here.  That name is
seems to indicate it; check out a "Call Our Bluff" column in Games
magazine; I think there was also a good paleontological fraud by that name
("Piltdown Man"?).

Jay

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 12:38:49 GMT
From: jeana@cbnewse.cb.att.com (jean)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hal Clement -- Needle

For those of you familiar with the Hal Clement novel "Needle" - would any
of you happen to know the name of the movie that came out a few years ago
that was (vaguely) based on it?  It concerned an adult (FBI?) agent who was
taken over by the "hunter" and the villain had taken over a politician(?)
at the end.  It was on television last year (cable anyway).  Although I can
see the resemblance between the two stories - does anyone know if there was
any sort of acknowledgement to Clement or not(??).  (I think Kyle
McLaughlin (sp?)  played the human/hunter).

Any help gratefully appreciated.

att!hrcce!jean

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Television - Lois and Clark (14 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 17:48:30 GMT
From: rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Superman comments

I enjoy Superman a lot.  Definitely my favorite show on television at the
moment.  The plotting in a single episode is somewhat uneven (the whole
resolution of the most recent episode was very bizarre), but I truly
appreciate the effort that they're putting into the characters, into
unfolding Clark's origins bit-by-bit, and into developing the relationships
among the Planet staffers.  A class act, especially insofar as SF and
fantasy television is concerned.

Michael Rawdon
University of Wisconsin
Computer Sciences Department
Madison, WI
rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu
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Date: 28 Sep 93 14:38:06 GMT
From: p_atclif@pat.uwe.ac.uk (P Atcliffe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark sucks!

The point about L&C, as far as I can tell without having seen it, is that
the show tries to present the characters as they are currently portrayed in
the comics, or near to it. Since the late-80's revamp of Superman by John
Byrne, Clark has not been the shy klutz that he was presented as previously
and which Christopher Reeves played; he is now more like a 90's version of
Clark as played by George Reeve - mild-mannered, but forceful when he wants
to be, NOT tripping over his own feet all the time, and recognised by the
world at large, including Lois and Cat Grant, as being a hunk. So it is not
unusual for Clark Kent to look like a coverboy. Of course, it makes it more
difficult for him to differentiate between his two identities (that was one
of Chris Reeves' great strengths - he could completely change his body
language, so that you could see Clark become Superman without him having to
do more than alter his stance), but life is a lot better for him nowadays
because people can relate to Clark as a reasonable person rather than as
this nerdish fool.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 21:52:43 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark sucks!

If I remember right, Clark Kent once actually DID appear on the cover of GQ
(Gentleman's Quarterly) - back during the '70s during a period when the
comic book artists were trying to dress Clark in modern styles to make the
character seem more "with it".

Anyway, so far I'm absolutely delighted with the LOIS & CLARK show and I
didn't mind at all the brief appearances of Superman in costume in the
first two episodes.  Though Dean Cain does need to work some on his
slightly awkward portrayal of Supes in costume.  (A friend suggested though
that maybe he is acting awkward on purpose, since the character just now
adopted the idea of a double identity and is still getting used to the
idea.)

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:30:49 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark question

***Spoilers warning for last Sunday's episode***

I was watching Lois and Clark the other day, and I have a question I was
hoping someone here could answer.  At the beginning of Sunday's episode,
Clark didn't know if he was from another planet or not (he said so when
taking the lie detector test.)  Later, in the warehouse, he saw the ship he
arrived in (as described by his adoptive parents) and then he pulled out
that glowing ball from somewhere near the ship and said "Kryptonite."
Then, at the end of the show, he told Lois he was from the planet Krypton.
How did he know this?  Did he just make up the name of the planet, from the
Kryptonite he found near his ship?  Or did I miss something?

Thanks for the help.

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 03:17:31 GMT
From: rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark question

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy) writes:
>I was watching Lois and Clark the other day, and I have a question I was
>hoping someone here could answer.  At the beginning of Sunday's episode,
>Clark didn't know if he was from another planet or not (he said so when
>taking the lie detector test.)  Later, in the warehouse, he saw the ship
>he arrived in (as described by his adoptive parents) and then he pulled
>out that glowing ball from somewhere near the ship and said "Kryptonite."
>Then, at the end of the show, he told Lois he was from the planet Krypton.
>How did he know this?  Did he just make up the name of the planet, from
>the Kryptonite he found near his ship?  Or did I miss something?

He didn't find Kryptonite near the ship; he found an object which lit up
when he picked it up and apparently communicated with him telepathically.
He didn't say "Kryptonite", he said "Krypton".  Hope that helps clear
things up.

As a side-note, it seemed to me from this episode that Clark had never
seriously questioned his abilities (or questioned his parents about them),
or else he probably would have known about the rocket long before.  That's
a bit difficult for me to swallow.  Wonder if it's sloppy writing, or if
it's all part of their plan...

Michael Rawdon
University of Wisconsin
Computer Sciences Department
Madison, WI
rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu
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Date: 29 Sep 93 03:16:56 GMT
From: n9243585@rowlf.cc.wwu.edu (Steven L. O. Mohundro)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark sucks!

phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco) writes:
>I taped and watched the episode last night, that is to say I watched most
>of it.  Very boooring, not much Superman footage, predictable plot,
>cliched characters.  Since when does Clark Kent look like he belongs on
>the cover of GQ magazine?  At least Christopher Reeves portrayal gave more
>definition and difference between the Superman and 'CK' characters.  I
>really can't believe that no one in this show can't pick up on the fact
>that Clark = Superman.  I know that's always an issue since his only
>'disguise' really is a pair of glasses, but come on!  A Superman for the
>nineties?  No thanks.

  Speaking as a big Clark Kent fan, I must disagree with this. The
portrayal of Clark/Superman in the comics books since 1986 has been very
similar to Dean Cain's portrayal... not so much the haircut, but the
mannerisms, and all.
  
  When Christopher Reeve played Clark/Superman, that was the fashion of the
time, and the portryal in the comic books.  In those days, Clark was the
secret identity, now Superman is the secret identity of Clark. In 1986, DC
took a chance, and made Clark a more interesting character, as they did
Lois, and this is a very accurate portrayal of such.

  I don't think the glasses worked any better when Clark was the buffoon
that Reeve portrayed him in the movies, than it does now, with a nice guy-
everyman looking Clark by Cain.  Just realize this isn't real life, and
take for granted that the hair and glasses fool people, it makes it much
more enjoyable to watch the characters. IMHO, the actors in the show are
great, even if they all seem to be brown-haired.

Just wanted to defend my pal, Superman.

Steve Mohundro
n9243585@henson.cc.wwu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 04:52:26 GMT
From: jfarris@osuunx.ucc.okstate.edu (Jason Farris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

cvt001@acad.drake.edu writes:
>I just thought I would let everyone know that I really liked Lois and
>Clark (aside from a few bad acting parts and some not so great special
>effects).  I thought it was really sweet how Clark was looking for the
>information on where he was from.  It gave him a "human" side.  Also, I
>really think that Clark/Superman looks a lot sexier with his glasses on
>(this is coming from a person with glasses too.)

I like what they have done with this new series, too.  It's not just all
WHAM BANG THUD and no character development at all.  There is actually some
growth and change in the characters after each event.

As for the question of the glasses being his only disguise, am I the only
one who can tell that Dean Cain looks a whole lot different with the
glasses on than he does without them.  The 'glasses only disguise' seems to
work great with the actor they have chosen.

From someone who looks different without his glasses, too.

Jason Farris
jfarris@osuunx.ucc.okstate.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 05:29:34 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark question

rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu (Michael Rawdon) writes:
> He didn't find Kryptonite near the ship; he found an object which lit up
> when he picked it up and apparently communicated with him telepathically.
> He didn't say "Kryptonite", he said "Krypton".  Hope that helps clear
> things up.

I didn't think of telepathic communication, but that sounds good to me.
Thanks.

> As a side-note, it seemed to me from this episode that Clark had never
> seriously questioned his abilities (or questioned his parents about
> them), or else he probably would have known about the rocket long before.
> That's a bit difficult for me to swallow.  Wonder if it's sloppy writing,
> or if it's all part of their plan...

I don't think it's unbelievable that he never questioned his abilities
before.  He's had them his whole life, they are "normal" to him, he's never
been any other way.  Of course, the people around him do not have those
powers, but I would bet from the way his parents treat him that they never
really made a big deal out of his abilities.  So he grew up accepting what
he was, without thinking to question it, until he reached a place where
suddenly his powers *were* a big deal, and the focus of a lot of attention.
Then he began to wonder about them, along with everyone else.  That's the
way I rationalize it, anyway.

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 06:45:56 GMT
From: phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark sucks!

lwv26@cas.org (Larry W. Virden) writes:
> Phineas Narco <phineas@anarky.tch.org> wrote:
>>I taped and watched the episode last night, that is to say I watched most
>>of it.  Very boooring, not much Superman footage, predictable
> 
> Excuse me, but the show isn't "The SuperMan Show" it is Lois and Clark.
> Frankly, I was disappointed I didn't see more air time for Lois.

Excuse me, but the full title is LOIS & CLARK-THE NEW ADVENTURES OF
_SUPERMAN_.  I must say I agree with TV guide about the 'They won't be
looking at your face' as a sexist comment.  If a father made that comment
about his daughter's breasts, there would be all sort of hell to pay on a
TV show.

>>plot, clicheic characters.  Since when does Clark Kent look like he
>>belongs on the cover of GQ magazine?  At least Christopher
> 
> I don't know what the 90s DC Clark Kent looks like, but the 70s Clark
> Kent certainly looked like a GQ guy.

I really don't think so, although I'm not an expert on the evolution of the
character.  I always thought of Clark Kent as rather nerdy sort of the
complete opposite of his alter ego Superman persona.  As far as I can tell
the only difference between these guys on the show is their suits and
glasses.  Apparently the guy playing him/them has the range of a Daisy
air-rifle.

>>Reeves portrayal gave more definition and difference between the Superman
>>and 'CK' characters.  I really can't believe that no
> 
> Okay, I have to agree that the glasses as the only difference are really
> dumb I mean, not even his voice is different.
> 
>>a pair of glasses, but come on!  A Superman for the nineties?  
>>No thanks.
> 
> Too bad - if you don't give them enough time to do something, then they
> won't have _time_ to do anything...

Well, that's show business.  But from juding from what I saw of the show,
I'm not giving them time for anything.  TV is a cutthroat business.  You
have to have an impressive pilot and good opening episodes to survive and
obtain an audience.  Look at The X-Files, they've only done 3 shows and (if
Internet is any indication) have already started to produce something of a
cult following.

Phineas Narco

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 11:45:26 GMT
From: mat@idm.com (Mark A Thalman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why does Clark Kent wear glasses?

>>According to the cartoon (from sat. morning, a couple of years ago),
>>Clark first started wearing them to try to get out of football after he
>>realized that it wasn't fair for him to play.
>
>>I've always thought that the real reason he wore glasses was so he didn't
>>look too much like Superman...remember, him losing his glasses is what
>>gave him away in Superman II.
>
> But wasn't the give away not getting burnt when he retrieved them from
> the fire rather than the way he looked??

It seems to me this was explained in one of my uncle's old $.10 comics from
around 1955 or so.  It said that Superman's gaze is slightly hypnotic and
the glasses enhance the effect so that people don't think Clark looks at
all like Superman.  As for the movies I didn't care much for them.  IMHO
the ONLY Superman is the original comic books.  I also loved the old
Superboy comic books.

Mark Thalman
mat@idm.com
ijugle5@aol.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 14:41:39 GMT
From: firestar@leland.stanford.edu (Lipton Ann Meredith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark sucks!

phineas@anarky.tch.org (Phineas Narco) writes:
>Excuse me, but the full title is LOIS & CLARK-THE NEW ADVENTURES OF
>_SUPERMAN_.  I must say I agree with TV guide about the 'They won't be
>looking at your face' as a sexist comment.  If a father made that comment
>about his daughter's breasts, there would be all sort of hell to pay on a
>TV show.

I didn't see TV Guide, but I disagree because to me, the comment was less
about Dean Cain's body and more about the design of the Superman costume.
Superheros in comic books often do look rather silly these days - the men
with their bulging biceps and the women with breasts that will ensure that
they never drown (to steal what someone once said about Jayne Mansfield).
So, in L&C, I thought the point well taken.

>I really don't think so, although I'm not an expert on the evolution of
>the character.  I always thought of Clark Kent as rather nerdy sort of the
>complete opposite of his alter ego Superman persona.  As far as I can tell
>the only difference between these guys on the show is their suits and
>glasses.  Apparently the guy playing him/them has the range of a Daisy
>air-rifle.

Now that's really unfair to Dean Cain.  It's clear to me, anyway, that
Clark Kent isn't supposed to be any different from Superman, really.  After
all, why should he be, since when we first met Clark, there was no Superman
and no reason to pretend (so the difficulty there is, why did he wear
glasses?)  Anyway, you may dislike the choice of having such similarity
between Clark and Supes, but it has nothing to do with Dean Cain's acting -
Clark was written to be a sexy guy (and boy, did they succeed!)

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 20:45:20 GMT
From: NDQAJDS@atscv1.gsfc.nasa.gov (John Sheckler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark

I am convinced that the glasses inhibit his super-vision.  I wonder why?
>:-> I think a high lead content crystal might just do the trick! ;-) He
can't have used the window from his space ship, Pa Kent buried it and the
Project Blue Book renegade dug it up, so Clark never got any souvenirs.
(Except his diaper.)

Larry W. Virden Says:

> Okay, I have to agree that the glasses as the only difference are really
> dumb I mean, not even his voice is different.

My wife, who found time to look at Superman's face :-), noted that his hair
was combed quite differently.  It did look greasier to me when she pointed
it out, so Superman has time to restyle his hair, at superspeed I guess.

I am young enough to remember seeing the George Reeves version, first-run,
I enjoyed the heck out of that.  This version doesn't take Superman as
serious but it still has high moral character.  I hope the show gets good
ratings and lasts a few seasons.

Good writing will tell.

John Sheckler

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 23:46:13 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark question

I could be misinterpreting, but I got the impression that when Clark picked
up the round ball doohicky from the spaceship, it imparted to him knowledge
in some way, telepathically perhaps.  And I thought I heard him say, "Oh,
*Krypton*!" (i.e., "So *that's* where I came from!") rather than
"Kryptonite".

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 23:54:42 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

One point that comic artist John Byrne made when he revamped the comic book
Superman a few years ago; As long as Superman doesn't announce to the
world, "Hey, folks,, I have a secret identity - bet you can't guess who I
really am!", people are liable to assume that he's Superman all the time.
In which case, even if someone did notice a resemblance between Clark and
Superman, they would simply think, "Hey, that guy looks a lot like
Superman" rather than "Hey, that guy must *be* Superman".  (If you see
somebody who looks a lot like Bill Clinton wearing glasses, do you assume
that the Prez is wandering around incognito?)

Bill Henley

------------------------------
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Date: 30 Sep 93 04:36:00 GMT
From: michael.butler@cutting.hou.tx.us (Michael Butler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark: Glasses

>Okay, I have to agree that the glasses as the only difference are really
>dumb I mean, not even his voice is different.

This is a convention of the Superman universe and the TV show is sort of
stuck with it.  Even if Clark acted like a nerd around his friends (like in
the movies), strangers could still recognize him on the street as Superman,
not having had the benefit of the nerd act to "fool" them.

In last Sunday's episode, Lois recognized Superman's voice without even
looking at him when he enters the Daily Planet near the end so the glasses
are not really the issue.  You just have to accept that when he's Superman,
he's Superman.

It's not much of a leap from believing that a guy can fly.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 07:13:55 GMT
From: rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

Spoilers for the latest episode of Lois & Clark: The New Adventures of
Superman, though truth to tell this review is partly also a survey of the
three episodes aired to date, as much as of this episode in particular...

Lois & Clark: The New Adventures of Superman has two main assets at this
point: First, it's entertaining, and second, it's consistent.  Now,
granted, this second point could become a drawback some ways down the road,
but while they're still setting up the characters and background, it's
quite a boon, since it indicates that the writers have a good idea of where
they're taking the series, for the moment.

But of course the key point is that it's entertaining.  Granted, they have
the advantage of drawing to some degree on a wealth of background about
Superman, but they're introducing new elements into the legend and making
them work, giving this series a distinct feel.  We have Cat Grant as a
manhunter (rather different from the comic where she's an outspoken
television reporter with a son), Jimmy Olsen as a somewhat insecure street
kid trying to make good, and, perhaps most important of all, a Superman who
doesn't know where he came from (an element which hearkens back to the
character's earliest days, but which hasn't been in vogue in recent
decades).

Best of all, the heart of the story is the relationship (both professional
and personal) between Clark Kent and Lois Lane, and though some could
conceivably hanker for more glimpses of the superhero, as far as I'm
concerned, Lois and Clark are solid and exciting enough to hold my
attention for a whole hour.

This latest episode also did a lot to round out some of the supporting
cast.  Perry White's Elvis fixation is rather silly, but we see that he's
not just a tough manager, but also a good guy who looks out for his staff's
well-being in his own quirky way.  Jimmy is clearly going to develop some
backbone as the next few episodes go on, and probably start dating Lois'
sister Lucy and take up his customary photographer's role.  And there are
hints that Cat isn't all she purports to be.

This episode focused on Lois and Clark's professional relationship, where
they are, essentially, adversaries.  Lois will go to great lengths to get
what she wants, but she doesn't feel that comfortable about it.  And Clark
isn't just going to put up with her hijinks.  When he sends her on a wild
goose chase to find "Superman's spaceship" and the finds the
obscenely-contorted doll with the 'S' on its chest, I was rolling on the
floor!

This show excels at that sort of humor, without dipping to the depths of a
bad sitcom.  It does rattle off a few good one-liners too, such as the guy
threatening to jump off a building who asks the cop to get him decaf
coffee, "because caffeine makes me jumpy".

The show is developing its plot very nicely: First it introduced Superman,
then it explored his origins a little bit, and now it's developing the
hostility between Superman and Luthor.  The actor playing Luthor seems all
wrong in some ways (he's too thin and that hair is very odd-looking on a
Lex Luthor), but he carries of the job of the high-society villain well;
the cigar is virtually what makes him believable as a villain.  All the
major threads are still very much in the introductory phases: There's still
a long way to go before we get much information about Superman's background
(season finale, anyone?), and we have yet to see Luthor really launch an
offensive against Superman.  But everything's off to a good start.

On the Lois & Clark front, eventually Superman will have to have a genuine
person-to-person talk with Lois, and his persona as a super-hero will have
to be developed, but for the meantime he's really Clark, a guy who goes and
saves people's lives once in a while.  Everything else can come later, as
he becomes more comfortable with his double identity.  Superman is more of
a foil for the human characters, something for them to react to, to joke
about, to wonder about, to lust after; whatever.

The series has its flaws: The first episode went over-the-top in Luthor's
attempts to sabotage the space station.  The second episode had Superman
rescuing Lois and stopping missiles fired at him, but he never went after
the villains' plane, which didn't make much sense.  And here, Luthor's
efforts to scare Superman away through guilt and Clark's worry over the
same was too contrived for my tastes; I didn't really believe that Clark
sat and thought it all through.

Still, in many ways these are details.  The series is overall very witty,
very entertaining, with engaging characters and a compellingly unfolding
storyline.  Given the choice between this, SeaQuest, and the two Star Trek
series, I'd take this one every time, given what I've seen of each so far.
(Fortunately, I can tape this while watching SeaQuest, and get them both
in.)

It's got its rough edges, but overall I see a great series in the making,
and I plan to be there every week to see what happens next...

Grade: B+

L&C/Superman to Date:
12 September 1993 (Superman arrives in Metropolis): B
26 September 1993 (Government agent tracks man of steel): B+
3 October 1993 (Luthor tests Superman's abilities): B+

Total Points (3 episodes): 9 2/3
Average: 3.222 ( B+ )

Michael Rawdon
University of Wisconsin 
Computer Sciences Department
Madison, WI
rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 12:20:26 GMT
From: tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

There was one incident in this show that I had a *lot* of problems with.
That was the scene where Superman aims a gun at Luthor, shoots it, and
catches the bullet less than an inch from his chest. The idea of Superman
aiming and shooting a gun directly at someone for no reason other than to
scare them does *not* ring true to me.

On the other hand, I do like the nice, prominent, opening credit reading
"Superman created by Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster". Much nicer than the
usual buried in the end credits that scroll at warp 9 placement of such.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 12:51:57 GMT
From: jeff@lonexa.admin.rl.af.mil (Jeffrey C. Isherwood)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark: Glasses & Cliches'

>michael.butler@cutting.hou.tx.us (Michael Butler) writes:
>This is a convention of the Superman universe and the TV show is sort of
>stuck with it.  Even if Clark acted like a nerd around his friends (like
>in the movies), strangers could still recognize him on the street as
>Superman, not having had the benefit of the nerd act to "fool" them.
>
>In last Sunday's episode, Lois recognized Superman's voice without even
>looking at him when he enters the Daily Planet near the end so the glasses
>are not really the issue.  You just have to accept that when he's
>Superman, he's Superman.
>
>It's not much of a leap from believing that a guy can fly.

Things like that have always happened in Superman, strange things always
happen around Clark Kent, Clark is never around when Supes is yet there is
always at least one person in the crowd that knows Clark is around but is
watching Superman and doesn't notice anything...

I agree with Michael... we just have to accept it, maybe it's an unheard-of
super power :)

How about the way the writers have managed to squeeze in all th e old show,
and comic book cliches' and catch phrases?

Man of steel  .................................... Lex Luthor
Able to leap buildings in a single bound 
Faster than a speeding bullet
More powerful than a locomotive

to fight for truth justice and the American way ........Lois Lane

Did I miss any that have been used?  Are there any that haven't been used
yet?

jeff@lonexa.admin.rl.af.mil

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 15:41:51 GMT
From: JCT3@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway) says:
>There was one incident in this show that I had a *lot* of problems with.
>That was the scene where Superman aims a gun at Luthor, shoots it, and
>catches the bullet less than an inch from his chest. The idea of Superman
>aiming and shooting a gun directly at someone for no reason other than to
>scare them does *not* ring true to me.

Actually, I thought this scene worked rather well.  Keep in mind that we're
dealing with a fairly young Superman, one who became Superman with the best
of intentions, and who is bewildered and annoyed that Luthor is picking on
him.  Given also that to this point we had NEVER seen Luthor non-plussed,
it seems natural that Supes would do something just to rattle Luthor.

Jim Thomas
Penn State

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 17:38:26 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Historical notes re: Mike Rawdon's Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report

rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu writes:

>We have Cat Grant as a manhunter (rather different from the comic where
>she's an outspoken television reporter with a son),

Well, yes and no.  I take it you haven't been following the S-books since
their reinception several years ago?

Cat Grant started out much more like what is portrayed on the program: she
wasn't quite so, well, _slutty_, but she was a gossip columnist, a bit of a
bimbo, and there was no sign of her kid.  She earned her stripes as a
serious reporter by using her bimbette image to get a bunch of dirt on
Morgan Edge, a character who this series *needs*.

>Jimmy Olsen as a somewhat insecure street kid trying to make good, and,
>perhaps most important of all, a Superman who doesn't know where he came
>from (an element which hearkens back to the character's earliest days, but
>which hasn't been in vogue in recent decades).

Or to the first ten minutes of the movie.  Sigh.

I *like* this Jimmy, but I wish he had red hair and freckles. . .

>Best of all, the heart of the story is the relationship (both professional
>and personal) between Clark Kent and Lois Lane, and though some could
>conceivably hanker for more glimpses of the superhero, as far as I'm
>concerned, Lois and Clark are solid and exciting enough to hold my
>attention for a whole hour.

Amen.  The "two-sided love triangle" bit works out nicely.  Only, Lois'
bosom-heavingly *deep* crush on the big blue boy scout is so overdone it
totally fails to convince, at least, this viewer.  They really need to tone
that down just a degree or two.

And someone else pointed out that, for one of the hottest reporters around,
Lois' interview technique leaves a great deal to be desired.  (I think the
phrase was "reminds me of a high school journalism class interview.")

>This latest episode also did a lot to round out some of the supporting
>cast.  Perry White's Elvis fixation is rather silly,

It's beyond silly, it's nauseating; it's clearly the *worst* element of the
character side of this program which is to say, the strongest element of
the program.  When he said "Great shades of Elvis!" in the first (105-min)
episode, I laughed; it was a delightful and appropriate replacement for
"Great Caesar's Ghost!"  But when he gave his "The King and the Colonel"
lecture to Clark in the second episode, they nearly lost me, and the
nonsense about the fat Elvis in Vegas being the greatest moment of his life
- - well, tonstant viewer fwowed up.

>but we see that he's not just a tough manager, but also a good guy who
>looks out for his staff's well-being in his own quirky way.

If you're referring to the "good for you, Kid" line - yeah.  Nice touch.
Much better than his attempts to be the Colonel to Kent's Elvis (gaak!).
Also very nice was the reason he hired Kent.

>And there are hints that Cat isn't all she purports to be.

H'mmm. . . I must have missed this.  Fill me in?

>The show is developing its plot very nicely: First it introduced Superman,
>then it explored his origins a little bit, and now it's developing the
>hostility between Superman and Luthor.  The actor playing Luthor seems all
>wrong in some ways (he's too thin and that hair is very odd-looking on a
>Lex Luthor), but he carries of the job of the high-society villain well;
>the cigar is virtually what makes him believable as a villain.

Cigar - ekk.  Too *focusedly* smart to be a smoker.  (Note that I'm not
saying all smokers are stupid; I'm saying that it doesn't figure in
Luthor's character.)

The hair, again, hearkens back to the MAN OF STEEL miniseries; Luthor
shaved his head because of a rude remark Lois made about his hair.  (Look
it up for yourself.)

>The series has its flaws: The first episode went over-the-top in Luthor's
>attempts to sabotage the space station.

... not to mention the brilliance of the denouement, with Lois finding a
stewardess-like seat on the shuttle she'd just happened to manage to sneak
on to, and it just happening to be right across from the bomb...

But the use of Superman saving the shuttle was a nifty riff on the opening
of the MAN OF STEEL mini- (q.v.)

>The second episode had Superman rescuing Lois and stopping missiles fired
>at him, but he never went after the villains' plane, which didn't make
>much sense.

Damn right.  The single worst *plot* stupidity to date.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 16:49:28 GMT
From: otten@umd.edu (Neil Ottenstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

I've been enjoying the series so far and this latest episode was lots of
fun, though, it seemed to me that it took place before last week's episode.
I hope that next week's episode will be the last one where we have the
"bad" costume.  I guess they only reshot the pilot movie scenes after
receiving DC's input about the costume and the other three episodes were
"in the can" so to speak at the time.

Neil Ottenstein
otten@quark.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 22:29:29 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

I agree wholeheartedly with everyone's positive comments about LOIS &
CLARK... so far it's a tremendously fun show which finds humor and human
interest in the long-standing Superman "legend" *without* resorting to
"camp" and mockery.  The third episode wasn't *quite* as well done as the
first two, but still fun.  (It did seem as if it was intended to be the
second episode and the order was flipped for some reason, didn't it?)

Unfortunately, as far as L & C lasting, there's no guarantee of that, since
it's losing out to both MURDER SHE WROTE and SEAQUEST (which is also a
decent show but not as much fun as L & C).  It might not be too early to
push the panic button and start sending "save LOIS & CLARK" letters to ABC.
The address I have for ABC (from Bjo Trimble's newsletter) is: Edward R.
Harbert, President, ABC Television Entertainment, 2040 Avenue of the Stars,
Century City CA 90067.

Somebody mentioned that Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster had a bigger credit in
the SUPERBOY TV show than in L & C.  This brings to mind a bit of
comic-book history trivia which probably nobody cares about, but what the
hey... It's well known that Cleveland teenagers Siegel and Shuster signed
away the rights to their creation Superman when DC comics first published
him in 1938, and later lost a lawsuit to get the rights back or else get a
cut of all the Superman profits.  It's less well known that the court
treated SuperBOY (who started as a separate comics feature in 1945) as a
different creation and granted Siegel & Shuster a modest cash settlement
for the rights to him.

Bill Henley

------------------------------
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Date: 29 Sep 93 17:15:41 GMT
From: loring@healthchex.com (Loring Holden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files

Of the three episodes shown so far, I think the best one was the third (the
only one without any ET aspects).  The last scene was one of the most
powerful I've seen on TV in a while.  Even the computer use seemed
realistic. :-)

I think that the comparison between X-Files and Twin Peaks is flawed -
X-Files operates within a reality based framework while Twin Peaks operated
within a surreal framework.  It is also interesting to note that David
Duchovny (Muldur) was in both shows.  According to the PD movie/TV database
he played DEA Agent Dennis/Denise Bryson on Twin Peaks.

Does anyone know anything about Chris Carter?  He is executive producer and
(I think) has written the three episodes so far.

It also seemed like an interesting coincidence that FOX broadcast a UFO
movie last night (starring Christopher Walken, was it called "Me and My
Brother"?).  It involved Walken's character's sibling getting abducted by
ET's, simililar to the reason given in X-Files for Muldur being interested
in the X-Files in first place.  Muldur's sister was abducted similarly.

Loring Holden
HealthChex,Inc.
Fairport, NY
(716) 377-6270
loring@HealthChex.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 19:10:30 GMT
From: UCSSCS@uwplatt.edu (Scott Seely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-files

I just want to write to say that I was channel wurfing when I came upon
what I suspect is episode 3 of the X-Files (liver eating hibernater).  The
acting captured my attention and the story just flowed.  When I heard at
the commercial break that this was X-Files, I laughed. This is _not_ the
cheesy show I had expected it to be.  I agree that it is as intriguing as
Alien Nation, which was killed by Fox.  Let's hope they don't make the same
mistake and wait until this show goes bad.  By the way, could someone post
when this show is on.  Preferably someone who gets Fox 47 out of Madison,
WI.  I can't remember what time I caught the show, only that it was a
Friday night.

ucsscs@maple.ucs.uwplatt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 17:47:32 GMT
From: DCC117@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files, they did it again!

   Frankly, I think The X-Files is THE best science fiction on American TV.
I haven't liked Star Trek: TNG for three seasons now, and DS9 (in my humble
opinion) is poor.

   The really amazing thing about the X-Files, is that they've managed to
pull off a really believable Sci-Fi series with minimal special effects.
Finally an American Sci-Fi series that concentrates on story and plot
rather than mesmerizing special effects! All style and no substance can't
keep an audience (Buck Rogers proved this, so did Battlestar Galactica).

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 20:34:09 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files And GOOD NEWSE

AND NOW FOR THE GOOD NEWS: The word at Fox is that X-Files has been picked
up for another 9 episodes for a full season 22.

aliskye@netcom.com     

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 16:42:32 GMT
From: johns@netlink.nix.com (John Stanton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

At least the third episode of the X-Files was written by Jim Wong and Glenn
Morgan. I thought it was quite amusing. There was a good in-joke for anyone
who is not a fan of the owner of the S.D. Padres. I'll have to check
tonight's show and see who writes this one. I wonder if the writers have
access to the net, the first two shows were straight out of
alt.alien.visitors :]

John Stanton
INTERNET:  johns@netlink.nix.com
UUCP:   ...!ryptyde!netlink!johns

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 20:18:28 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

Tonight's episode (10/1/93) "Conduit" is written by Alex Gansa & Howard
Gordon.  As far as I know, none of the writers has access to the net (at
least those writers who are also producers).

aliskye@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 02:13:35 GMT
From: fils@iastate.edu (Douglas R Fils)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files and comments on 4th show "Conduit"

aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins) writes:
[some stuff deleted here]
>Tonight's episode (10/1/93) "Conduit" is written by Alex Gansa & Howard
>Gordon.  As far as I know, none of the writers has access to the net (at
>least those writers who are also producers).

   I enjoy your inside track on info concerning this show (and am a bit
curious as well, but that aside).  I feal like a broken record at times
when I talk about this show.  But they have done it 4 times in a row now.
Four of the best written shows I have seen in a _long_ time.

   This show's producer and director and its actors should be congratulated
for shooting damn good tv.  I can't the remember the last time a show made
me feal creepy and it's just plain impactful!

I can't recall the last time I told anyone I was impressed with a TV
show...

I am IMPRESSED with X-Files!

BTW, Okoboji is a nice lake, been there.  It's a fair drive from Sioux City
though...about 2 hours or so.  If you get a chance...it's really a nice
place.

Doug

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 18:21:15 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X_FILES_1X03 and comments

Watching the third episode of X_FILES_ this past Friday, It seemed quite a
bit different from the previous episodes and pilot.

It didn't rely on slick special effects to portray the paranormal, rather
it used circumstantial evidence to evoke a sense of the weird, which if
used indirectly is more scary.

Agent Mulder searching for answers to his abducted sister supposedly by
UFO's.  He seemed more frail and emotional in this episode.

Some images that come to mind that I found amusing:

The UFO tatooed biker with a radiation burn on his right ear.

The little boy that copies binary code from television white noise and ends
up being interrogated by NSA agents. Also the binary mural of his sister.
That was pretty weird.

Again I find the contrast between realism and the strange uncanny. I think
that's what attracts me so much to this show. They (the writers) don't try
to fake out the viewers with pseudo-technojargon and cliched situations,
they really try to say: "what would FBI agents really do in a weird
situation ?"  I think they try their best to make it (the show) look
authentic.

This Friday's show looks like some werewolf action, but I guess I'll have
to wait and see.

Guy

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 20:38:31 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X Files:  Minority Opinion

With all the enthusiasm expressed for this show on this newsgroup, I
decided to watch it for the first time on Friday, October 1.

In my opinion, _all_ the emperor has is his clothes.

The _style_ of the show was serious drama.  Serious characters, serious
dialogue, no camp and shoot 'em up, all told straight-faced - the kind of
style that made _The Day The Earth Stood Still_ so good and unusual, and as
was duplicated in many _Outer Limits_.

But it was style around a perfectly hollow, dumb story.

Examples: if somebody tells you that so-and-so was the last person seen
with a suspected murder victim, you do more than just ask one person if
they've seen him lately.  When they say "no," you don't just drop the whole
line of investigation.

If somebody shows up as a key witness to the situation (the woman in the
library) and then they run off, you _find_ them.

It didn't feel eerie to me, it felt like a script.

It's only an n of 1, so I'll watch again to see if other episodes are any
better.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 21:30:15 GMT
From: bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files:  Minority Opinion

Linda B. Merims (lbm@avs.com) wrote:
> With all the enthusiasm expressed for this show on this newsgroup, I
> decided to watch it for the first time on Friday, October 1.  In my
> opinion, _all_ the emperor has is his clothes.

Well, I've watched all the shows except for the the pilot.  I'd have to say
that the Oct 1st show was not as good as the other two I saw.

You may want to take a look at the other shows.

After seeing the two shows previous to this one, I was able to really enjoy
this one.  But I can see how, if it was your first, it may not have been
very impressive.

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 20:21:33 GMT
From: ai934@freenet.carleton.ca (Marcelle Gibson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: FOREVER KNIGHT

margaret@CS.Arizona.EDU (Margaret Newman) says:
>I was wondering if anyone had heard if the contracts for Forever Knight
>had been signed. Has it been really and truly finalized?? I haven't

Just spoke with the production company in Toronto and they have no idea yet
if the series will go forward.

M.Gibson
Ottawa, Ont.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 22:43:00 GMT
From: religa@puma.litc.lockheed.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forever Knight

We haven't heard any news in several weeks about FK.  Last we heard, the
contract was all but signed.  The pre-production party has been held.
Filming is to begin in Jan.  First shows in Mar or Apr, 1994.  Time slot is
to be approximately 10:30 PM Saturday nights, up against Saturday Night
Live.  The show is to be carried by the CBS affiliates, but if the local
affiliate declines it, it probably will be offered to another station in
that area.  Fan clubs exist for Forever Knight, Geraint Wyn Davies, Nigel
Bennet, and some of the other stars of the show.  

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 06:16:49 GMT
From: jrmureik@sciborg.uwaterloo.ca (Jonas Mureika  Newt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Greatest American Hero Revival?

   Does anyone know what happened to the revival of the Greatest American
Hero a couple of years back?  I believe NBC was planning a mid-season
replacement of a "new" GAH, to star a woman as the clown in the red tights
(in the ever-so-dominant tv marketing fad of "let's rehash old tv shows
with new casts").  The idea never took off, I presume, but does anyone know
why?

   Also, as a side note: how long do you think it'll be before we see a GAH
reunion special?  Something to lose sleep over...

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 14:08:51 GMT
From: d-thiel@uiuc.edu (David Thiel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greatest American Hero Revival?

jrmureik@sciborg.uwaterloo.ca (Jonas Mureika  Newt) writes:
>Does anyone know what happened to the revival of the Greatest American
>Hero a couple of years back?  I believe NBC was planning a mid-season
>replacement of a "new" GAH, to star a woman as the clown in the red tights
>(in the ever-so-dominant tv marketing fad of "let's rehash old tv shows
>with new casts").  The idea never took off, I presume, but does anyone
>know why?

NBC expressed interest in a revamped GAH series. A two-hour pilot script
was written, but was not filmed in its entirety. Instead, an abbreviated
"presentation" version was shot in April 1986. William Katt, Connie Selleca
and Robert Culp returned for the new pilot however, only Culp was to have
appeared in the subsequent series.

The story involved Ralph Hinkley's superhero activities being deliberately
exposed by the government. Ralph becomes an overnight celebrity, much to
Pam's chagrin. The "green guys" monitor his television talk show
appearances, and are displeased. They kidnap Ralph and Pam to the desert,
and take them aboard the mothership. The only way to make the world forget
the events of the past few weeks is for Ralph to give up the super-suit,
and pass it on to a worthy individual. Only Ralph, Pam and Bill are allowed
to keep their memories. Ralph suggests that Bill be given the suit, which
the aliens think is a rotten idea however, they agree to allow Bill to
retain his "partner" status. Ralph selects a young, ecologically-minded
schoolteacher named Holly Hathaway to be the new GAH. Bill objects to
having to deal with a "skirt," particularly one who would rather save fuzzy
animals than bop the bad guys. In the end, he accepts his fate and a new
partnership begins.

The original script was to have gone on to present their first case
together, and in fact, a couple of scenes pertaining to that plot were shot
for the "presentation" film.

For some reason, the network passed on the reworked series, but the footage
was subsequently edited into an hour-long episode and included in the
syndication package (under the title "The Greatest American Heroine"). It's
kind of choppy, but it'll give you a good idea of what Stephen Cannell and
associates had in mind.

As an intern at Cannell in spring of 1986, I was present for much of the
filming of the pilot, and can be seen (for a split second) in the crowd
that "discovers" Ralph's superheroic activities.

David Thiel
d-thiel@uiuc.edu                      

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 04:11:59 GMT
From: nick@sunburn.uwaterloo.ca (Nick Fitzpatrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Nielsen Ratings: X-files, and Sunday night

I looked at the Nielsen ratings (Mon Sept 20 to Sun Sept 26) Here is how it
looks for our SF (?) favourites.

The big battle is Sunday night.  God, is Angela Landsbury still going?
Guess so.  I think this was her first new episode, and she won, but DSV
puts in a comfortable #2, however Lois and Clark could be in trouble!  This
was the Library of Alexandria episode for DSV, and UFO episode for Lois and
Clarke.

   9. (12) ``Murder, She Wrote,'' CBS, 17.3, 16.3 million homes 
   29. ``seaQuest DSV,'' NBC, 12.5 
   45. ``Living Single,'' Fox, 10.7 
   51. ``Lois and Clark,'' ABC, 10.2 
   58. ``Martin,'' Fox, 9.4 

On Friday night, X-Files is still hanging in their good, those insipid ABC
comedies win again, but it could have been worse.  It still improved on its
lead in (Brisco County).  The ABC and FOX ratings are pretty much the same
as the week before, Brisco County was much improved, but X-files dropped by
0.1.  This was the "Squeeze" episode for X-files.
   
   35. ``Hangin' With Mr. Cooper,'' ABC, 11.3 
   45. ``Step By Step,'' ABC, 10.7 
   48. ``The Odd Couple,'' _ ``CBS Movie Special,'' 10.4 
   79. ``X-Files,'' Fox, 7.2 
   80. ``Blossom In Paris'' _ ``NBC Movie Of The Week,'' 7.0 
   81. ``Brisco County,'' Fox, 6.9 


Nick

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 05:32:40 GMT
From: benr@indirect.com (The Barefoot Wonder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander continuity ***SPOILERS!!!***

POSSIBLE SPOILERS AHEAD!!!

Alright, I just finished watching the season premiere for "Highlander," and
I've got a question. I was under the impression, given to me by the
dialogue that Duncan spoke during the opening credits of the first season,
that the series was taking place during "The Gathering," and that
everything we are watching is taking place before the end of "Highlander"
(the movie) where Connor kills the Kurgan. WELL, according to this episode,
that isn't the case because it's been documented that the Kurgan has
already died at the hands of Connor. Say what?!? How can that be? That
contradicts what takes place in the movie. Does anybody have any insights
into this?

Ben Ragunton
Glendale, Arizona
benr@indirect.com
P.RAGUNTON@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 20:04:07 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander continuity ***SPOILERS!!!***

The Barefoot Wonder <benr@indirect.com> wrote:
>POSSIBLE SPOILERS AHEAD!!!
>
>Alright, I just finished watching the season premiere for "Highlander,"
>and I've got a question. I was under the impression, given to me by the
>dialogue that Duncan spoke during the opening credits of the first season,
>that the series was taking place during "The Gathering," and that
>everything we are watching is taking place before the end of "Highlander"
>(the movie) where Connor kills the Kurgan. WELL, according to this
>episode, that isn't the case because it's been documented that the Kurgan
>has already died at the hands of Connor. Say what?!? How can that be? That
>contradicts what takes place in the movie. 

Yeah! that really surprised me.  I had gotten used to the idea (an I
thought that it was a rather cool one) that this show was taking place
between the start of the game and the quickening.  It was kind of cool
thinking that someday maybe Richie or Tessa might somehow betray him or
that maybe even Connor or Kurgan might have done poor Duncan in!

Oh well. We can only assume now that Connor didnt receive the quickening
but some tremendous amount of power from killing Kurgan. So the game is
still afoot.

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 03:59:20 GMT
From: upchrch!joel@aaahq01.aaa.com (Joel Upchurch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander continuity ***SPOILERS!!!***

I thought it was pretty obvious what happened. It was getting to be too
much of a pain to pretend that Highlander: The Series was taking place
before Highlander: The Movie and they kept the part about C. MacLeod
killing Kurgen and lost the part about the Gathering from the movie. This
is probably a reasonable decsion.

Joel Upchurch
Upchurch Computer Consulting
718 Galsworthy Ave. 
Orlando, FL 32809-6429
(407) 859-0982
uunet!aaahq01!upchrch!joel 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Television - seaQuest DSV (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 21:08:32 GMT
From: mikel@netlink.nix.com (Mike Lemons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV

Gripes:

When the seaQuest first appeared I thought it was a squid with a
flashlight.  Then it turned on rotating spotlights like a Hollywood
premiere.

A talking MagLev train INSIDE a submarine?  It says "Thank you for riding
MagLev."  Is that because of competition from the airline on the port side
of the sub?

Why did they have to use those stupid Flipper noises for dolphin sounds?
Real dolphins don't sound like that.  Couldn't they find any recordings of
real dolphins?  The beeping on the submarine bridge sounds just like the
bridge on Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea.

I didn't like the idea of the SeaQuest getting hit by a torpedo and then
going on their merry way.  Part of the suspense in a submarine story is the
thought that if just ONE OF THOSE SUCKERS hits you, it's game-over for
everyone onboard.  They seem to think that they are a starship with
shields.  I can imagine a future episode where they are taking torpedo hit
after torpedo hit, while calmly discussing what to do about it.  The
Starship Enterprise situation seems to be the only thing these TV writers
understand.  DS9 has the same problem when they go flying around the
universe.  Sometimes I want to shout at them, "You're a truckstop, not a
truck!"

I could have done without the orchestra music.  It was too much like the
first Star Trek movie.  You know - big expensive special effects with a
dull story that you have seen before.

I don't like the teasers at every commercial break.  I'm afraid that they
will give away the ending on future episodes. (The producers think we are
too dumb to figure out the clues.)

I don't think that the two villains on the pirate sub will stay dead.
Their crew yelled something about heading for the mini-sub.

The special effects didn't seem to be part of the story.  They were kind of
stand alone.  Not like Hunt for Red October.  I was hearing "Torpedo's in
acquisition!" in my sleep after that one.  (Things were pretty murky in Red
October, too.)

What did the hyper-reality probe probe?  Was it outside the boat?  In the
computer?  I couldn't tell.  What was so hyper about it?  The clumsy
gloves?  If it was outside the boat, why not use a whisker?

The projector man looks two dimensional to me.  Why not just project him on
the wall and do without the smoke?

What were those gun turrets on the side of the pirate sub?  Does it shoot
machine guns under water?  If they are ray guns, why didn't they use them?

The seaQuest sent a whisker close enough to the pirate sub to look into its
tailpipe.  Why didn't they put a bomb in the whisker first?

Why were they so surprised that the old captain was in charge during
maintenance?  The captain is always in charge.

I was ROFL when Darwin came swimming out of the seaQuest with a headlight
strapped to him!  Why does a dolphin need a headlight?

The pirate sub captain made a point about the seaQuest not doing a
"targeting sweep" before opening their outer doors.  If you have to do
something that the other vessels can detect, before you can fire a torpedo,
doesn't that defeat the whole purpose of being a submarine?

All of the talk about computers was incredibly ignorant.  The part about
the "dogs" was so vague and abstract, however, that it was the one
plausible moment.  How do you attack a virus head on?  With a hammer?

Most of the previews seemed to involve viruses.  I wonder how long it will
be before we can see a script that is virus free?

Mike Lemons
INTERNET:  mikel@netlink.nix.com
UUCP:   ...!ryptyde!netlink!mikel

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 00:16:12 GMT
From: chriswe@microsoft.com (Chris Westin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV:  Wesley lives on!

(VERY MINOR SPOILERS)

I can't believe seaQuest DSV didn't learn from Paramount's bags of
hate-mail not to have another boy genius!  What an annoyance.  And this
time the kid's a smart-ass, too!  He actually baits the captain about his
failed attempt at Dolphin communication!  And I can't believe the scene at
the end where he just walks in to Scheider's cabin, sits on his bed, and is
paling around, asking if he's going to stay, talking about Scheider's dead
wife, etc.

Anyway, I noticed from the trailers that of the upcoming episodes, they all
seem to feature viruses: extraterrestrial, dolphin, human,...  These after
we had a story about a computer virus.  Hope they're better than the first
one was....

Chris Westin
chriswe@microsoft.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 20:40:26 GMT
From: gxb2910@hertz.njit.edu (Greg D Belmonte)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV - yet another beef

Jeffrey Robertson <jeffr@bmerha2a.bnr.ca> wrote:
>There's so many places to attack this show, but I'll confine myself to one
>particular area:

The first thing that really struck me was that, despite the fact that these
undersea collectives are probably old colonies of every country on land,
not to ignore the strong possibility of multi-national collectives,
everyone on seaQuest speaks PERFECT ENGLISH.  Even the stupid dolphin.
Does this imply that the UEO, like today's UN, is mostly an extension of
the US gov't?

>Two other points:
>Yes, the graphics were pretty good, although the texture mapping was
>pretty blatant in places.  But they were all too dark, which suggests that
>they were hiding something.

They're probably just trying to impress us with how dark the oceans are
below the surface.  Well, aren't you impressed?  They shouldn't make it so
extreme, though, not if they're spending any real money on undersea f/x.

>Lastly, I was getting really sick of the place labels they kept sticking
>at the bottom of the screen.  Especially the way they'd collapse to form
>the acronyms.  I kept waiting for "Pearl Harbor, Hawaii" to collapse into
>"PHH"!

We are talking about a military organization.  I was surprised to hear as
little abbreviating as I did.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 22:12:24 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaquest--if it lasts

Regarding whether SEAQUEST will last or not-- I read somewhere that NBC
made a commitment to a full 22 episode season of the show, presumably to
convince Spielberg to involve himself.

Also, in defiance of every TV critic in America, the pilot film rated 2nd
out of all shows for last week; so the series may get good enough ratings
to last even without the commitment (though good debut ratings don't always
hold up, I seem to remeember that BATTLESTAR GALACTICA got good ratings its
first night too).

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 17:49:35 GMT
From: jsciv@polaris.async.vt.edu (Joseph Cochran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest Science and plot holes

   Okay, after all of the DSV bashing going on, I thought I'd go re-watch
the tape and try to sort out just how bad things got.  The major scientific
gaffes people seemed to bring up were the following: the DSV takes a torp
hit, the DSV sees the Delta 4 from long way off, "go around the virus", the
bumpy Delta 4 rigs for silent running, Captain Stark makes them sweat,
dolphin tubes, dolphin talk, why not surface?, and the volcanic vent.
   The DSV takes a torp.  People were concerned that a torp hit would
probably SINK the DSV, since most of underwater combat is avoiding being
discovered.  The DSV obviously did not sink (although that might have
pleased the early critics).  However, they did take on water, and the hull
integrity was compromised, even though the organic self-sealing hull closed
the outer hole "just as it was designed."  We'll give the critics half a
mark for that.
   The DSV has great pictures of the Delta 4 before it gets over to the
power station.  The critics wonder how you can do such a thing under water.
On the return from commercial before the scene in question, the
ever-present caption reads "WSKR at Delta 4 Pirate Sub" over a picture of a
wskr and the pirate sub.  Next line on board the sQ is "wskr data coming
in" or something.  Now, nobody has complained yet about the technology used
in the wskrs, but I'm willing to give them the benefit of the doubt and go
with the premise that wskrs send back really good data.  Full mark to sQ.
   "Go around the virus."  Oh gee, the computer makes barking noises to
indicate 'watchdog' programs, and they decide to 'go around it', which
seems to confuse the critics ("hah, even Trek uses better technobabble").
Sound encoding already exists on many computers, and Mac has even
introduced a new av line that has audio-visual capabilities on the
motherboard.  There's no reason to doubt that Lucas encoded his program to
bark if it discovered stray processes running in the system.  As the
defenders of sQ points out, after that scene, we really got to see them
cannabalizing the computers to use unaffected systems for essential
functions, i.e. going around the virus.  Full mark to sQ.
   The bumpy Delta 4 rigs for silent running.  Okay, Ballard shouldn't have
made a mistake of this magnitude.  However, I give Ballard credit for being
smarter than that.  But what I don't give credit to is a CG programmer
adding a few nifty guns to the ship (which the producers probably saw and
liked, after all, it DID make the Delta 4 look impressive), and Ballard
didn't know about it until too late.  Full mark to the critics.
   Captain Stark makes them sweat instead of firing on them immediately.
As far as she knew, they were helpless, and her character had a bone to
pick.  Those scenes would have worked marvelously had Stark not been
horribly overacted.  No marks.
   Dolphin tubes.  Why put so much volume on a sub into areas that so few
of the crew can use?  What a stupid idea!  Hey, that's what Noyce said,
too.  They called it "Bridger's Folly," but hey, he's a brilliant designer,
and he may have a point.  After all, look what happened with Fulton's
Folly.  Half a mark to sQ depending on how they use it in the series.
   Dolphin talk.  Critics no like.  Dolphins smart, but not that smart.
Voice annoying.  But maybe dolphins smart enough, who knows?  Half mark to
critics.
   Gee, why didn't the sQ surface any of the times that it would have been
wise to do so?  Don't they have a bit enough budget to show a surface shot?
That's an irrelevant argument given the fact that sQ is supposed to have an
organic shell on her hull.  If it surfaces, it dies.  However, sQ didn't
actually tell us this, they kind of left that detail out.  No marks.
   Finally, we have the volcanic vent.  Why is the crew so distraught about
closing a volcanic vent?  The Delta 4 fired on a geothermal power station
that was built on a vent.  The station had a venting cap that collected
poisonous gases, and the damage from the Delta 4 caused this cap to rip.
Now a volcanic vent is probably always putting out poisonous gases, but in
far too small quantities to do much damage, but if you build a big building
over it and cap it, you'll get a nasty buildup that needs to be reduced
slowly, not all at once.  Either that or the by-products of the station
included poisonous gases that needed to be slowly vented.  Not being an
expert on undersea vents, those are the two most likely explanations I can
come up with from the dialog given about the vent.  Too bad sQ didn't
explain it more fully.  Half a mark to sQ.
   So the final score is two marks for the critics and three marks for
seaQuest.  The critics have shown that seaQuest does indeed need to improve
a few things in order to be a better scientifically correct show, but
seaQuest has shown that it's done more work on getting things right than
the net first thought.
   I'm personally hoping to see more marks for the sQ as the series goes
on.

Joe
jsciv@polaris.async.vt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Sep 93 21:34:00 GMT
From: wtaylor@igc.apc.org (Bill Taylor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest DSV... first impressio

My big problem with the SQ is that they seem to have sacrificed the science
and technology in favor of PLOT COMPLICATIONS.  I mean, please, windows in
a submarine?  What for?  there's no light to speak of below 200 feet down,
and any light you could project at any decent rate of speed to do you any
good would boil the water from the energy output.  They were using voice
communcations while submerged to persons hundreds of miles away.  Unless
they were doing it with cosmic ray or higher frequencies, there's no way.
However, it makes for a neat story.  If that is the quality of the
compromises we can expect, I'm underwhelmed.

Also, I find it very difficult to beleive that a Captain that had spent
such a long a intense career in the US Navy could suddenly start dismissing
things like being on the sub when it was underway as "The Military".  He'd
have better and much more specific ways of expressing himself than blaming
the entirety of the Armed Forces of the World.  I think it reflects a huge
anti-military bias that showed through in several places in the show.  the
first ships captain just decided to fly in the face of her entire training
and tried to nuke people after being ordered not to.  She is at all times
"Lunatic Revengeful Warmonger", yet we are to believe that she was raised
in the same Navy thaat promoted a guy like Roy Scheider's character to the
same position before her.  Kind of a stretch, unless you want to make "The
Military" the whipping boy of some pet peeves towards certain kinds of
personalities and practices.

SQ has a ways to go to get the respect the production values of the show
deserve.  It is a good LOOKING show, but the writing sucks.  With one
exception: the Wesley Crusher clone is the jerky kid Wesly should have
been.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 18:09:04 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest

As far as SeaQuest goes, I'm with the minority that like it.  Two things
struck me while watching the show:

1) It didn't have a single original element.  It sort of turned into a game
to identify which movie or tv show each scene was "borrowed" from.

2) It was fast-paced and very exciting to watch.  Credit that partly to the
director, I suppose.  Also, Roy Scheider was very good - actually, most of
the cast was better than it should have been - the fx were fun to watch, I
liked the music (although it sure sounded a lot like Battlestar Galactica
at times), and neither the dolphin nor the kid were nearly as bad as the
reviews here had lead me to expect.

So what we had here was an extremely stupid and extremely unoriginal show
that was still fun to watch despite being brain-dead.  It's no Star Trek,
but one could do a lot worse than SeaQuest.  For example, it bears a lot of
similarities to Space Rangers in the sense of being astonishingly
unoriginal and brainless, but unlike Space Rangers, SeaQuest wasn't boring.
Actually, I enjoyed the SeaQuest pilot a lot more than the Babylon 5 pilot
(although that's not really a fair comparison because Babylon 5's pilot
didn't seem very representative of the quality we can expect from the
series), and I liked the SeaQuest pilot about equally as much as I liked
the original Star Trek: the Next Generation pilot.

I must agree, though, that the promos for upcoming episodes didn't look
promising.  Then again, sometimes it seems that my favorite episodes of
Next Generation Trek are the ones that had lousy-looking promos.

Ted
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 14:47:25 GMT
From: pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest episode 2 comment

 Well, after a week of anticipating the second episodes of seaQuest DSV,
hoping that it would redeem the dreadful pilot, I have this to say:
AAAAAAAAAARRRRRRRRRRGGGGGGGGGGHHHHHHHHHH!!!!!!!!!

 Or, to put it another way:

 The second episode was so bad that it not only made the pilot look good,
it actually made ST:TNG's FIRST SEASON look good. I mean, sure TNG's first
bunch of episodes were cheap-looking (something DSV is never going to be),
but at least they had SOME drama and SOME interest-value. DSV was flat. DSV
was limp. DSV, in a word, sucked.

 Some points:

   The first scene, where the sub was going to sink (or something), was
supposed to be tense. It wasn't. I mean, an exterior shot would have been
nice. An explanation of what exactly was going on would have been nice.
ANYTHING but what they gave us would have been nice.

   That scientist...sigh. Did he remind you of Dr. Daystrom from TOS? Could
you believe the number of scienmtist vs. concerned-for-his-crew Captain
cliches that were thrown at us?

   Where was the plot? Where was the drama? Where was the point? As a
friend of mine said about halfway through, "Is it just me, or has the plot
degenerated into five guys sitting around drinking beer?". Amen.

   A plot point: If dolphins can't go down "that deep" (i.e. to that
underwater volcano), why did Darwin go there?

 God, what a tedious show.

pdnesbit@undergrad.math
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Date: 20 Sep 93 19:35:01 GMT
From: dasilva@clsn1231.noble.mass.edu (Allison DaSilva)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest DSV

Thanks for all the discussion on SQDSV, it's helped me clarify my
impressions.  But I think my true feelings showed when I forgot to set the
VCR and watched DS9 (a crummy repeat IMHO) this week!  I was disappointed
in the premiere show, but I was also disappointed in STTNG premiere.
Nevertheless, I stuck with it, and grew to love it!  Like many viewers, I
wish they had the guts to be a bit more original and a little less trendy.
I thought Roy Scheider did a good job.  As for using a dolphin - it's a
must!  It would be completely inappropriate not to work with an ocean
dweller.  AND REMEMBER: this is SF!  We accept given premises of the world
the writer has created.  Dolphins can be as intelligent as we want them to
be.  There can be tubes throughout the "boat" - that's the way it is.

I certainly hope that SQDSV matures and endures, but how can we viewers
convince the networks not to run one against the other?  We will watch them
all if given the opportunity!  We're a loyal group!  I missed Lois & Clark,
and I heard it was great.

Allison DaSilva
Reading Public Library 
Reading, Massachusetts 
dasilva@college.noble.mass.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 19:48:00 GMT
From: SHERRI.admin@admin.creol.ucf.edu (SHERRI)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest DSV

Actually, despite being prepared not to, I liked the show on the whole.
There were several things about it I disliked, which I find I join the
crowd (cute dolphin voice, little labels for locations) I suppose I am the
only one who was annoyed by the theme music (brass flourishes and such are
fine for openings but... in the background?  Don't buy the soundtrack).
There are lots of little hollow places and a few gaping holes.  I don't
know diddly about submarine design but it looked convincing to me, which is
probably all it was designed to do - look convincing to someone who doesn't
know diddly about submarine design.  As for murky, dark special effects,
once again, it looked just like they were underwater to me.

As I read through the comments, though, I find some complaints rather
outlandish.  For instance, why complain about a female doctor/science
officer?  If it had been a man, would he have been compared to Bones McCoy?
Puuuleeeze.  There are limited gender choices in such things.  The worst
complaint I have about her is that the writers seem unable to create a
strong female character without yelling.  Does strength HAVE to equal
rudeness and high volume?  I know strong, independent, rational women who
can get things done without stepping on others (I hope I *AM* one) I'd love
to see a couple running around on television.  Of course, I do like her
rather dry and pointy sense of humor.  In the second episode (first of
regular run) she has some of the better lines which she delivers well (and
with perfect justification).

The "dolphin tubes": As I recall, there was mention that they were designed
for SEVERAL dolphins, but currently only one is part of the crew.  As for
the dolphins themselves - hey, as I recall, this is Science FICTION, which
is OBVIOUSLY going on the premise that Dolphins are highly intelligent
creatures, and their intelligence is quite different from our own in a way
that makes such Apollonian classifications as "superior" and "inferior"
meaningless.  Like other science fiction premises, this is not all that
hard to swallow, and easier than some.  If they do badly with this premise,
(like continue to write Darwin like a variety of magic seapuppy) I might
spit this one out myself, but so far it's no harder to take
than..oooo..green blood?

The one thing I've really ENJOYED about this show is their use of "just
around the corner" technology - things which are currently coming into our
grasp.  The video phones, MagLev (isn't that a Trademark?  Could explain
why we hear that name every time the door opens and closes - sounds like
the company who owns it bought a little advertising time).  I keep seeing
things which I've seen in magazines, or on pseudo science shows like
"Beyond 2000".  Since this show is supposed to be set in the near future,
it makes sense to me.  I was intrigued by the navigational set up -
basically the helm consists of two people working in tandem and in a set up
I recognised as being used for STEERING (remember, I am simple minded about
such things.  It LOOKED right - realisticly working mechanism means
diddly/squat if one doesn't know what a realisticly working device would
look like.  Really, many "real world" machines don't look like they should
do what they do.)

I rather look as Lucas as being an attempt to "correct" the Wesley mistake.
This kid is a KID - he's just a lot smarter than most.  Nevertheless, he
looks and acts like a kid who never quite fit in because of his brains - I
could see it in the character.  I didn't have to have this told to me by
other characters.  He gets frustrated, and he doesn't have all the answers,
and so far he hasn't saved a thing singlehandedly - he's been a PART of the
solution, but not the sole operator.  I think he can be a very interesting
character.

And the whole "stealing plots/premises" argument rings SOOO hollow.  I
forget who discussed execution, but he sounded pretty true on it.
Seriously, boil down the plots of some of the best SF novels and see how
many there are.  Take a look, for goodness sake, at art, music, plays,
movies...was everyone who sculpted a king or painted a a landscape usurping
someone else's idea?  There is simply more than one way to present a
particular idea.  If it's done badly, so be it, but don't start playing
"been there, done that" with it.  Just stay in bed.

All in all, it's still television, made by a network for a general viewing
audience.  As we all should know by now, most networks have a very low
estimate of audience intelligence.  Moreover, they work for averages, for
large numbers, trying to appeal to the biggest group (or at least offend
the fewest number of people).  With these kinds of handicaps on a
television show, I am surprised when anything worth watching at all comes
along.  I am just interested enough to want to see how it works out, even
as I get frustrated on transparent plots and plot devices (second episode
was HIGHLY derivative, as it was OBVIOUS Darwin wasn't going to die, but
there were plenty of goodies in the story around the pretend plot).  In any
case, I am not prepared to damn the show on such slim evidence as the pilot
and the first episode.

Sherri Murphy
Center for Research in Electro-Optics and Lasers
University of Central Florida
12424 Research Parkway, Suite 400
Orlando, FL  32826
407/658-6800
Sherri@admin.creol.ucf.edu
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Date: 21 Sep 93 01:29:27 GMT
From: sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest episode 2 comment

I hated all the forced drama and stupidity.

   - Guy freaking in the water tube. Was he claustrophobic? Guess what guy,
     you serve on a submarine. Deal with it.

   - Same guy worried about the air supply. Okay, so don't dive under
     water, the damn tube is half air. (How else would the dolphin breath.)

   - They spend 5 minutes discussing all the poisonous
     bacteria/virus/whatnot out by the vents. Darwin is swimming among this
     crap. Later he is sick, doctor asks "anything unusual going on with
     him? Hanging out with other dolphins?"

     Answer: "Nah." 

     Uh, did we like forget something here?

   - They know they are going to place this sensor thing over the vent,
     they know the depth, etc. Do they prepare for it? Like coming up with
     a cabling system to lower it from a safe height? Heck no! If we did
     that we couldn't have our two stars (whose expertise is elsewhere)
     replace the two pilots (who probably have the ingrain reflexes needed
     for this situation).

That whole dolphin story was not strong enough to hold the show for an
hour.  They should have had two stories going on.

This show better get better or the SeaQuest is going to sink like a rock in
the sea of ratings... :-)

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 21:25:17 GMT
From: billw@glare.cisco.com (William )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest ep.2 comment

Gee, I thought both pilot and 2nd episode were pretty good.  Things I
liked:

   You have to pay attention.  Things happen without you being lectured
   continually on exactly what is happening. (2nd episode examples below)

   Actual science content (e.g. deep smokers, dolphin calls.)

   Good acting (camparatively speaking.)

   Variety.  I particularly liked that the villains from the pilot were not
   to be seen anywhere in the second episode.

>The first scene, where the sub was going to sink (or something), was
>supposed to be tense. It wasn't. I mean, an exterior shot would have been
>nice. An explanation of what exactly was going on would have been nice.
>ANYTHING but what they gave us would have been nice.

The problem was the thermocline between the hot water and the cold.  I
particularly liked that it wasn't just a "she can't go that deep" problem,
and indeed, once they were below the transition, things were back to
normal.  As a plot element, this pretty clearly delimited the players and
their feelings.  The scientist wanted to proceed.  The commander (?) was
ready to junk the experiment to keep the crew safe, and the crew was
willing to give it their best try.

>A plot point: If dolphins can't go down "that deep" (i.e. to that
>underwater volcano), why did Darwin go there?

Darwin didn't.  Darwin was swimming around the SeaQuest in "shallow" water
when the first sample unit being brought up from the black smoker ruptured
and scattered stuff near him.

>Another plot point - TWO ranking crewmen (three if you count Darwin.  I
>don't.) got LOST getting the dolphin to sickbay.  EXCUSE ME???

I liked that part.  A comment on how disorienting being underwater can be.
Here they designed this special passage for the dolphins and what not, but
even the designed can't find his way around them.  Pretty neat.

Given the "Wesley Crusher syndrome", I liked that "the kid" didn't save the
day in the second episode.  Presented as the "computer wiz", that was
exactly his role, and otherwise he was as helpless as everyone else.  He
even sort of acted his age.

I like the Military vs Scientist conflict with the commander (?) in the
middle.

I like that the translator only partly works, and the way they pointed that
out.  (OK, so the voice is really silly, and they aren't very consistent
about whether the dolphin understands English without the translator, or
whether the translator works without talking into the unit itself.)

The characters were consistent between the two shows.  Commander X, whom
you might expect (from the pilot) to feel passionately about losing another
friend, did.  The Med Dr./chief scientist behaved identically to the first
episode.

The equipment looks like it works.  People in the water wear wet-suits.
Except for the fact that that can't seem to decide whether the sub is
sealed (e.g. inside at surface pressure, has depth/pressure problems) or
pressurized (e.g. bottom open to water.  Depth problems go away, but you
have to start worrying about the bends, nitrogen narcosis, etc. (which they
don't)), there don't seem to be many "groaner" in here.

I think it's the best pilot/2nd SF show episode combination we've seen in a
long time.  Easily better than STTNG's.  Maybe it asks too much of its
audience, however.  In which case it is surely doomed.

BillW

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 08:07:28 GMT
From: Gordon_Mulcaster@mindlink.bc.ca (Gordon Mulcaster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaCrap:DSV

I am amazingly disappointed in this show.

The following are some of my biggest gripes:

 - The mini-subs didn't move realistically (neither did the SeaQuest for
   that matter) - they should have made the computer artists watch The
   Abyss at least once every day. At least most of the scenes where murky
   (a lot of them weren't murky enough to be realistic - they constantly
   made me go "Fake scene! I can see too good").
 - The producers suffer from the same disease as the Star Trek guys,
   "distance-itous", which causes them to have no understanding of
   distance.  WW II ended the days of ships being within sight of each
   during an engagement. I liked the "stand-off" between the big subs, but
   there is no way they would have been that close. A few shots of single
   subs passing close by a camera and disappearing into the distance,
   interspersed with shots of various bridges and the crews frantically
   trying to locate the other subs or figure out what they were doing would
   have worked much better and built more tension.
 - Shelly Hack about to fire a nuke all by herself, yah right. Two keys
   would be needed (at a minimum). I think the opening would have been much
   better as follows: A "misunderstanding" brings the various "powers" to
   the brink of war (re: The Cuban Missile Crisis), the result of which is
   the UEO and the construction of SeaQuest. On the maiden voyage the
   SeaQuest is sabotaged, and only the heroic efforts of its crew save it.
   After undergoing repairs and refit it's again ready to sail but the UEO
   can't decide who should Captain it. The saboteurs haven't been
   identified and everyone is accusing everyone else. They finally agree on
   Scheider who has the necessary qualifications, and is deemed independent
   enough. Shelly Hack get's demoted/court-marshalled for her (in)actions
   during the crisis.
 - As has been pointed out by numerous other people, the design of SeaQuest
   is ridiculous. Any sub that has to do more than a few knots is going to
   have very smooth lines. The only comment I'll make about the "Pirate
   Sub" is which ever technical consultant is responsible for the sub
   having gun turrets should not only be fired, but sued.
 - It's not made very clear during the pilot episode, but the SeaQuest is
   BIG, aircraft carrier big. It would have a terrible turning radius -
   turning, stopping, accelerating, rising or diving that sub will take
   ages.  In the same vein, the interior of the sub is far too open, real
   subs are cramped - the missile subs are as big as they are because of
   the reactor and the missiles, the crew area is only a small fraction of
   the boat.
 - A Mag-Lev train in the sub? That's got to be about the stupidest thing
   I've seen on TV in quite a while. It's only saving grace was the smug
   Douglas Adamish voice saying "Thank you for riding Mag-Lev".
 - A crew of 85 (+/-) on a boat that big! That means that there is only 30
   people (at most) on duty at any time - 10 (+/-) people on the bridge,
   galley, medical, etc. doesn't leave many people to run the reactor and
   engines, or to handle the weapons. 85, Jeez, an Aircraft carrier has a
   crew of 3-5,000.
 - Every time they showed the bridge I cringed. Where are the pilots? who
   is steering the damn thing? (It was OK at the beginning because they
   were supposed to still be in port, but once they were underway the
   bridge would be "in business" - a sub driven BLIND! No-one fools around
   on the bridge, the chain of command is VERY clear, every command is
   repeated (by different people) twice, and it's confirmed twice).
 - The dolphin was just stupid, why does the series need an ET? I kept
   thinking of the movie "Day of the Dolphin" and how it was so much
   better...
 - The less said about the Wesley clone the better, if the show wants to
   have any self respect, he better be a major discipline problem (as was
   stated).
 - When the SeaQuest gets hit, they do the last thing a sub commander would
   do in that situation, dive. If you've got a hole in the hull, the worst
   thing you can do is subject it to higher pressures. Not to mention the
   water flooding that section of the boat screwing up the boat's handling.
   - Shelly Hack can't act.
 - What's this crap about the boat not being able to surface? If I accept
   that the "skin" of the boat is alive, are you trying to tell me it can't
   survive for a couple of minutes in the air? Worse case scenario, you get
   close to the surface, and stick an antenna up...
 - I seem to recall the boat "blowing tanks" at one point (in order to rise
   quickly) - I could be mistaken, but I'd have to watch this dreck again
   to confirm it. If so, they get another point for stupidity. Once a sub
   has "blown its tanks" (i.e. released compressed air into the ballast
   tanks and blowing the water out, giving it a huge positive buoyancy)
   it's going to be surfacing, big time!

Contracts be damned, if this show makes it past 6 episodes I'll be
(unpleasantly) surprised...

Gordon_Mulcaster@mindlink.BC.CA
a7902@mindlink.BC.CA
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Date: 28 Sep 93 12:16:10 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Infallible Heinlein...?

ekg90@ecs.soton.ac.uk (E K Gottesman) writes:
> I liked both his early stuff, and much of the later more naturalistic
> stuff. As a young teenager I LOVED his juvenalia, despite the lack of
> strong female characters - I just identified with the boys instead.

Lack of strong female characters. Several of the juveniles featured some of
the stronger female characters. And though they weren't the major
characters, they were the most memorable (or at least as memorable as the
main character).  Two examples: Betty, in The Star Beast, is a stronger
character than John Thomas Stuart, the main character. She controls a
number of the scenes she is in. An Peewee, in Have Space Suit, Will Travel,
is a far more memorable character than Kip. She is interesting, smart, and
tough in a pinch (all this despite that fact that she is 11 years old).

Where Heinlein juveniles really skimp on the female characterization isn't
in the female protragonists but in the mother figures. Mothers are either
quiet rocks of support, who stay in the background (Have Space Suit, Will
Travel) or are self-centered, manipulative, shrill, or whining (The Star
Beast, Starman Jones).

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 28 Sep 93 15:43:55 GMT
From: STU93117@rckhrst1.bitnet ("BEEBLEBROX, ZAPHOD ", Z.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

>as far as I know the only story in the same universe as "Friday" is "Gulf"

(paraphrased for convenience)

   I believe that there was a collection of stories (4 shorts I believe)
(the name escapes me right now), one or two of which pertains to an
organization of homo-superior intelligence operatives and whatnot. The boss
of this organization bore the nickname "Kettle Belly." Also, try reading
the puppet masters. "The Boss" bears a striking resemblance to said "Kettle
Belly," although I am not sure this is the same man, as the clues are not
explicit.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:18:09 GMT
From: STTP@music.cc.uga.edu (STTP000)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein

In what Heinlein book did Lazarus long first appear in? (I know that
several notes about Heinlein have been posted, but I just started reading
this group and breezed past most of them...)

Any replies are appreciated. Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 22:37:22 GMT
From: uni0sfs@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (Traish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

STU93117@rckhrst1.BITNET writes:
>   I believe that there was a collection of stories (4 shorts I believe)
>(the name escapes me right now), one or two of which pertains to an
>organization of homo-superior intelligence operatives and whatnot. The
>boss of this organization bore the nickname "Kettle Belly." Also, try
>reading the puppet masters. "The Boss" bears a striking resemblance to
>said "Kettle Belly," although I am not sure this is the same man, as the
>clues are not explicit.

'Kettle Belly' Baldwin occurs in various stories although there are
inconsistencies between the universes of these stories, implying that the
character is actually several characters who just happen to be in closely
related universes. (Or more likely, an oversight by RAH).

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds, LS12 3NW,UK
uni0sfs@gps.leeds.ac.uk
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Date: 28 Sep 93 22:46:45 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

David Dyer-bennet (ddb@tdkt.kksys.com) wrote:
> I was very impressed with people's claims that Panshin had correctly
> predicted the course of Heinlein's future career.  For years I acceptd
> the claim, though I didn't remember noticing it when I read the book.
> Then, just recently, I re-read the book, and I *still* can't find where
> Panshin makes any useful predictions about Heinlein's future career.
> Since you found it, could you give me some specific pointers to where in
> the book it is?
>
> Apart from that issue, it seemed really shallow, vindictive, and
> mean-spirited to me.  Ugh.

On the matter of Panshin "predicting" the course of Heinlein's future
career (see below for included conversation)...

I wouldn't say Panshin "predicted" anything about Heinlein's post _The Moon
Is a Harsh Mistress_ career.

What he did do was explain some cracks that had started to appear in
Heinlein's style beginning with _Starship Troopers_ and continuing through
_Farnham's Freehold_, and _Stranger in a Strange Land_.  (You can replace
"cracks" with "new stylistic methods" or anything that suits you.)  Now,
what happened is that Heinlein kept doing the things Panshin had fingered
as weaknesses, and he kept doing them more and more.  It is my opinion that
the cracks widened so far that the books got swallowed by them.

So, what were some of these things?

To summarize (this is all Panshin):

p. 89:

 One of the hallmarks of Heinlein's writing is his concern with
 facts.  There is a tender line beyond which factual lectures
 become tedious irrelevances.  In earlier writing, Heinlein could
 lecture for 10 pages on the facts like how a space suit works
 and not lose or even slow his story.

 In the later works, Heinlein lectures not about facts, but about
 morality of sex, religious, war, and politics.  However, he has
 treated his opinions as though they were facts.  Story
 construction, characterization, and plot have been sacrificed to
 opinions-as-facts.

 Certainly a man's beliefs will turn up in his fiction.  But they
 should be relevant to the story.  Heinlein has added dialogs
 that go on for 20 pages about subjects that have no relevance to
 his story.
 
 Panshin then uses Heinlein's "man is the meanest critter in this
 neck of the universe" theme, but shows how in earlier works it
 was relevant to the story, but has now become a pulpit lecture.

p. 144:

  Heinlein does not have an acute ear for individualities of
 speech.  His characters sound alike.  They use utilitarian
 English.  However, at most one character was blessed with the
 ability to speak in bright, clever metaphore.  This was the
 Heinlein Individual.  In later stories, there has been a 3-fold
 change.  More characters now use the brisk, bright metaphor,
 those characters speak pithily more often, and the total amount
 of dialogue has increased.  This is bad because: stories need
 action to carry them along not camp fire pow-wows; the more one
 hears of people who all talk in the same unusual way the less
 individual they become; bright cleverness in narrative is
 acceptable as the author's personal style, but as dialogue it
 seems mannered and artificial.

For more, (re-)read Panshin.

I think the above points are very clear.  And I think doing them more
rather than less, particularly having long chats about everything under the
sun with everybody sounding exactly alike while the plot was shelved is
what ruined books like _The Number of the Beast_.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:02:22 GMT
From: uni0sfs@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (Traish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

STTP000 <STTP@MUSIC.CC.UGA.EDU> writes:
>In what Heinlein book did Lazarus long first appear in? (I know that
>several notes about Heinlein have been posted, but I just started reading
>this group and breezed past most of them...)

METHUSELAH'S CHILDREN (1958), although this is at the end of the universe
of 'Future History', various described in _The Man Who Sold the Moon_, _The
Green Hills of Earth_, _The Robert Heinlein Omnibus_, _Revolt in 2100_ and
_The Past Through Tomorrow_. These books print and reprint the stories in
various combinations (especially depending on which edition you have).

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds, LS12 3NW,UK
uni0sfs@gps.leeds.ac.uk
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Date: 29 Sep 93 06:11:55 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Door into Summer" budded from "End of Eternity"?

bearpaw@world.std.com writes:
>On a side note, Heinlein trivia fans might be interested in the source of
>the title for _Door_Into_Summer_.  At one point the Heinleins were living
>in a house with many doors to the outside.  One winter day, their cat (one
>of their cats?) wanted out.  Robert opened a door, the cat winced at the
>weather, and trotted to a different door.  Robert opened *that* door and
>the cat - noticing that the weather was still unpleasant - went to yet a
>different door.  And so on.  Virginia, noticing this, theorized that the
>cat was looking for the "door into summer".  Robert latched onto the
>phrase, and more-or-less just sat down and wrote a story to go with it -
>giving an appropriately important role to a cat.

Well, he transplanted that incident wholesale into the book.  That is just
how he describes the cat in the book acting (I don't think it's exclusive
to Heinlein's cat, though - I've known other cats do the same thing, and I
don't *think* they'd read Heinlein[1] :).

I wonder if he had a cat that he saw walk through walls?  It's well-known,
of course, that all cats *can* walk through walls if they want to[2], but
they've rarely been seen doing it...

Reference [1]: Song "I Want To Be An X-Cat", Talis Kimberley - "When cats
lie on top of books they're really reading by osmosis".

Reference [2]: Ibid. - "... *all* cat can walk through walls" (re.
'Shadowcat' from the X-Men comics).

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 29 Sep 93 17:43:16 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

Linda B. Merims <lbm@avs.com> wrote:
>To summarize (this is all Panshin):
>
>p. 89:
[...]
> In the later works, Heinlein lectures not about facts, but about morality
> of sex, religious, war, and politics.  However,

Especially about sex.  Maybe it's just me, but it seems that a lot of the
sexual aspects of his later stories seem present mostly to appeal to my
prurient interests (like, for instance, the part where Lazarus Long
"visits" his mother in TEFL), and do little to make the story more
interesting.

> he has treated his opinions as though they were facts.

To be fair, I think all writers do this.  Heinlein's sin (IMHO) was that he
was not subtle about doing it.

> Story construction, characterization, and plot have been sacrificed to
> opinions-as-facts.

Yah.  Long speeches full of philisophical pedantary.  To a certain extent,
RAH made it work (some of the stuff he came up with in _Time Enough for
Love_ is really quite good), but he also showed just how much this can
weigh down the story in _Number of the Beast_ (which is not to say that
NotB didn't have other problems as well).

> Certainly a man's beliefs will turn up in his fiction.  But they should
> be relevant to the story.

I don't think this is the problem so much as the fact that a RAH depended
on it way too much.  In NotB, we've got it taking over the story for much
of the middle of the book.  _Job_ is an example where the plot (such as it
is) is used as a vehicle to explore the World According to Heinlein.  The
fact that philisophical pedantary *is* the story here still doesn't help
the fact that it's just not interesting in large doses.

>p. 144:
>Heinlein does not have an acute ear for individualities of speech.
>  His characters sound alike.

This is dead on.  Another fault of NotB is the fact that the four main
characters are virtually indistinguishable (this is particularly pointed
out by the fact that he wrote chapters from alternating points of view, but
you'd never know it from characterization differences).

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu
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Date: 29 Sep 93 19:59:38 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein

The recent Heinlein discussion has caused me to go back and reread a lot of
my favorite Heinlein. In a way, this is a bittersweet experience, because
reading the good Heinlein always makes me think of his eventual decline.
However, the best of Heinlein if very good indeed.  His "peak" period,
which lasted for about 20 years, was longer and better than that of most
other SF writers.

I didn't reread two of my favorites, Double Star and Citizen of the Galaxy,
since I had just reread them about six months ago. However, the ones I have
reread so far are:

Time for the Stars

A good novel, and one of the few that really looks at the implications of
relativity and instanteneous communication. Twins can communicate
telepathincally, and this communication is instantaneous. Thus, it becomes
the only way for starships, moving at just under the speed of light, to
communicate with earth or each other. The society is nicely drawn, the
situation interesting (and in a few places rather dark), and the characters
reasonable. The book's greatest weekness is the ending. It is one of
several Heinlein books that give the impression that Heinlein decided he
had to end it somehow. The ending is both rushed and trite. Despite that,
it is a good book.

Starman Jones

A better than average "juvenile." It is in many ways on of Heinlein's
darker books. The first third of it reminds me of The Grapes of Wrath, and
seems to take place in an America going though a depression. Worse yet,
advancement into many niches in society is controlled by guilds.  It is
compelling reading. The main two characters are well done, and the
situation believable. Like Time for the Stars, there are some rather bleak
moments in the book. Also like Time for the Stars, the ending seems to be
slapped on. But, again, despite that, a good book.

The Star Beast

This is one of Heinlein's best works. It's the story of John Thomas Stuart
and his extraterrestrial pet Lummox. Lummox is bigger than an elephant and
nearly indestructible. When he goes for a walk through town (and wrecks a
large piece of the town) he is ordered destroyed.  It is also the story of
the Under Secratary of Spacial Affairs, Mr.  Kiko, who is one of the
typical "Heinlein individuals." In fact, he is in his way a far better
character than the Heinlein individuals that are more well known, such as
Jubal Harshaw and Lazarus Long. Kiko, and his assistant Sergei Greenberg,
must solve the problem of Lumox while also solving the problem of the
Hroshi, an alien race that is threatening the Earth if their lost member
isn't returned to them.  While this seems rather predictable, the devil (or
the real joy of the novel) is in the details. It's well paced, full of good
characters (including Betty, one of the times that Heinlein succeeded in
creating a good, strong female character), often humorous and serious at
the same time. It is highly recommended.

Have Space Suit--Will Travel

Alexi Panshin calls this one of Heinlein's two best books (Beyond This
Horizon is his other choice). I agree, at least on the former. Have Space
Suit--Will Travel is a tightly crafted novel. Unlike many other Heinlein
novels, it is beautifully structured, with no loose ends, no parts that
don't quite fit, and an ending that flows from the rest of the novel. The
characters, particularly that of PeeWee, the 11 year old genius, are well
drawn and memorable. The aliens too are well done. In addition, the novel
manages to take a bunch of SF ideas that you would swear wouldn't work and
makes them work: mankind on trial, flying saucers full of aliens that want
to make humans into dinner, etc. It's a wonderful book, and probably
Heinlein's last truly great book (with the possible exception of that
diamond in the rough, The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress).

The Past Through Tomorrow

This is a collection of the Heinlein future histories, though one minor
story ("Let There Be Light") is not included, and at least one story that
doesn't seem to fit with the others ("We Also Walk Dogs") is. The
collection contains a number of good short works: "The Green Hills of
Earth," "The Man Who Sold the Moon," "Requium," "Logic of Empire," "The
Roads Must Roll," and "The Menace from Earth." It also contains one good
novel: Methuselah's Children, as well as a minor novel (If This Goes On...)
and some minor stories. A few of the stories are below average -
"Searchlight," "Life-Line," "Blowups Happen" but, even these are fun to
read.

My reading list of the few weeks: The Puppet Masters, Red Planet, The Moon
Is a Harsh Mistress, Tunnel in the Sky, Beyond This Horizon (I don't like
it as much as Panshin does, but I want to reread it anyway), and The Door
Into Summer.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 29 Sep 93 21:39:42 GMT
From: Peter_L_Zavon.Wbst843@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

>Anyone read his book published in 1992 (After his death) called Trump
>Royale?

Yes.  It is a record of his first round-the-world trip, in the 1950's, I
think.  It was written pretty much at the time and only published after his
death.  Not SF, but an interesting read as a period piece description of
the world (or parts of it) as it was before the tourist industry and global
economics had quite as much effect as they do today.

Peter Zavon
Xerox Corporation
Webster, NY
PLZ.wbst843@xerox.com
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Date: 29 Sep 93 20:36:00 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

I personally enjoyed Heinlein's digressions on morality, religion, war,
politics, etc.  And while the characters frequently treat their opinions as
fact in works like _Time Enough for Love_, _The Number of the Beast_, and
even ealier works like _Tunnel in the Sky_, I found this mimics reality.
Most people treat their opinions as facts.  Anyway, I'm not even sure this
a fair criticism.  What really occurs in this works is that the characters
are discussing thier opinions and acting upon them.  Doesn't everyone act
upon their most closely held opinions as if those opinions are correct?

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
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Date: 30 Sep 93 17:13:02 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>_Job_ is an example where the plot (such as it is) is used as a vehicle to
>explore the World According to Heinlein.  The fact that philisophical
>pedantary *is* the story here still doesn't help the fact that it's just
>not interesting in large doses.

Actually, the story isn't philosophical "pedantary" (sic), it's a poor dumb
schmuck caught in the games of personages more powerful than himself, and
seeking justice.  Admittedly, the plot doesn't have a lot of shooting and
exploding and hitting people to keep the yahoos happy, but it's a very
strongly plotted book with far less "pedantary" than books like, say,
anything Jerry Pournelle ever wrote - at least before I finally gave up on
him as hopeless.

>>Heinlein does not have an acute ear for individualities of speech.  His
>>characters sound alike.
>
>This is dead on.  Another fault of NotB is the fact that the four main
>characters are virtually indistinguishable (this is particularly pointed
>out by the fact that he wrote chapters from alternating points of view,
>but you'd never know it from characterization differences).

Ah.  It's a pity that the original premise is simply false; is there any
way you could mistake Juan Rico for Manuel O'Kelley Garcia?  Heinlein was
capable of crafting individual voices; that he did not do so in tNotB was a
conscious choice.  Hint: one of the book's themes is Hilda Corners' idea of
"pantheistic multiple person solipsism."

Dan'l
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Date: 30 Sep 93 20:53:06 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
>dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>>_Job_ is an example where the plot (such as it is) is used as a vehicle
>>to explore the World According to Heinlein.  The fact that philisophical
>>pedantary *is* the story here still doesn't help the fact that it's just
>>not interesting in large doses.
>
>Actually, the story isn't philosophical "pedantary" (sic), it's a poor
>dumb schmuck caught in the games of personages more powerful than himself,
>and seeking justice.

The trouble is that the "personage more powerful than himself" that he's
caught in the games of is ultimately RAH himself.  Heinlein took upon
himself the incredible conceit of describing what Heaven, Hell, and the
afterlife are like.  As I read it, the protagonists adventures are largely
a device for RAH to take us on a tour of said description, along with
plenty of opportunities to expound on it.

>Admittedly, the plot doesn't have a lot of shooting and exploding and
>hitting people to keep the yahoos happy, but it's a very strongly plotted
>book with far less "pedantary" than books like, say, anything Jerry
>Pournelle ever wrote - at least before I finally gave up on him as
>hopeless.

Well, I know where to find Pournelle and other "action" authors on the
bookshelf when and if I want to read them.  I think that Heinlein should be
able to stand or fall on his own merits.  "He's not as bad as Pournelle" is
not an argument I find compelling.

>>>Heinlein does not have an acute ear for individualities of speech.  His
>>>characters sound alike.
>>
>>This is dead on.  Another fault of NotB is [the characters are
>>interchangable]
>
>Ah.  It's a pity that the original premise is simply false; is there any
>way you could mistake Juan Rico for Manuel O'Kelley Garcia?  Heinlein was
>rapable of crafting individual voices;

Perhaps so; it's worth noting that many of his protagonists are quite
similar.  He may have been capable of creating original characterizations,
yet it is always clear they are all cut from the same bolt of cloth.

>that he did not do so in tNotB was a conscious choice.  Hint: one of the
>book's themes is Hilda Corners' idea of "pantheistic multiple person
>solipsism."

Perhaps so; in which case it's more making a virtue out of a vice (all
characters are similar because... all characters are really the same
person!  Yeah, that's the ticket...)  And of course, this leads us back to
my original point: RAH's later works (NotB in particular) are so caught up
in expounding Heinlein's View Of Everything that said exposition consumes
the book at the expense of story-telling.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu
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Date: 30 Sep 93 21:58:14 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
>>Actually, the story isn't philosophical "pedantary" (sic), it's a poor
>>dumb schmuck caught in the games of personages more powerful than
>>himself, and seeking justice.
>
>The trouble is that the "personage more powerful than himself" that he's
>caught in the games of is ultimately RAH himself.  Heinlein took upon
>himself the incredible conceit of describing what Heaven, Hell, and the
>afterlife are like.  As I read it, the protagonists adventures are largely
>a device for RAH to take us on a tour of said description, along with
>plenty of opportunities to expound on it.

(blink) You mean you actually think that what RAH wrote in _Job_ about
"Heaven, Hell, and the afterlife" is what he *believed* about such things?
Um, do you think that Roddenberry thought that the "Federation" will exist
as he (and others, natch) described it?  Do you think Tolkien thought
Middle Earth existed?  Wow.

>>Ah.  It's a pity that the original premise is simply false; is there any
>>way you could mistake Juan Rico for Manuel O'Kelley Garcia?  Heinlein was
>>rapable of crafting individual voices;
>
>Perhaps so; it's worth noting that many of his protagonists are quite
>similar.  He may have been capable of creating original characterizations,
>yet it is always clear they are all cut from the same bolt of cloth.

Um, yeah - Homo Sapiens.  Particularly that rare sub-group that are highly
educated and/or talented.  (Nope, being opinionated does *not* qualify one
as a rare type of human, so in that sense his characters were quite like
most humans.)

>>that he did not do so in tNotB was a conscious choice.  Hint: one of the
>>book's themes is Hilda Corners' idea of "pantheistic multiple person
>>solipsism."
>
>Perhaps so; in which case it's more making a virtue out of a vice (all
>characters are similar because... all characters are really the same
>person!  Yeah, that's the ticket...)  And of course, this leads us back to
>my original point: RAH's later works (NotB in particular) are so caught up
>in expounding Heinlein's View Of Everything that said exposition consumes
>the book at the expense of story-telling.

People bought it, so he wrote more of it.  What a failing...

bearpaw@world.std.com
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Date: 2 Oct 93 18:17:06 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

bearpaw <bearpaw@world.std.com> wrote:
>dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>>[...] Heinlein took upon himself the incredible conceit of describing
>>what Heaven, Hell, and the afterlife are like.  As I read it, the
>>protagonists adventures are largely a device for RAH to take us on a tour
>>of said description, along with plenty of opportunities to expound on it.
>
>(blink) You mean you actually think that what RAH wrote in _Job_ about
>"Heaven, Hell, and the afterlife" is what he *believed* about such things?

What RAH believed is really irrelevant.  What he wrote is what matters.
And what he wrote was a sermon on his own model of the afterlife (surely
you agree that the model of the afterlife in _Job_ was Heinlein's
construction?).  What I am saying is that I found the sermon dull.

>Um, do you think that Roddenberry thought that the "Federation" will
>exist as he (and others, natch) described it?

When a writer creates a universe, he is implicitly assuming that the reader
will believe in it (i.e., believe that it *could* be possible, and
accepting that it does exist, at least for the purposes of the story).  It
seems only reasonable that the author should believe in his own universe,
at least to some extent.

Perhaps (for me, anyway) this is where the failure of _Job_ lies: I simply
did not believe the model of the afterlife presented was even possible.
And once the willing suspension of disbelief is gone, the story is dead.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu
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Date: 30 Sep 93 17:52:21 GMT
From: kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doris Lessing's idea for an anthology

Doris Lessing spoke at Rutgers University last night (29 Sept) and
mentioned in passing an idea for an anthology to attract people who think
they dislike SF to the field. She was taking questions (after a brilliant
lecture titled "Only Connect" - she argued that the fact that people always
link this phrase to Forster is evidence of our "tragic tendency to
compartmentalize - to fail, in fact, to connect things, to see past our
expectations and habits of thought", and went on to suggest that good
writing has the potential to take us past our self-imposed mental
limitations) and someone asked her what she considered the best writing
being done today to be. She paused for a moment and said she thought
science fiction had some of the best contemporary writers, and certainly
the most challenging and original ones. But "there's too MUCH of it".
"There are Himalayas of science fiction, and it's not all good, and where
do you start?" She also said that here, again, our thinking works against
us. We have "respected books, and science fiction books, and they go on
different shelves..."

Then she suggested that someone should bring out an anthology specifically
aimed at people who think they don't like SF - short stories and excerpts
selected to avoid all the cliches about SF being overly technical, all
ideas and no characters, badly written, etc. Anyone in publishing who reads
this - what do you think? It first struck me as an unlikely notion at best,
given how many anthologies are floating round loose already in the field,
but then I tried looking at it as a marketing challenge. If you could get
someone like Lessing - someone who's written SF but is highly respected
outside SF, and as soon as I say that I realise it would basically have to
BE Lessing - to help promote the book, and if you used a phrase like
"alternative" rather than "speculative" or "science" fiction to get past
the knee-jerk dismissals, and if you were willing to advertise on a
reasonably large scale... and of course if the actual book was put together
cleverly... I think you could make it work very well. Is this naive of me?

BTW, if anyone hasn't read Lessing's Canopus in Argos books, I recommend
them highly, especially The Marriages Between Zones Three, Four, and Five.

Justine

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 18:13:37 GMT
From: eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu (Eowyn Mader)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doris Lessing's idea for an anthology

kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury) wrote:
> BTW, if anyone hasn't read Lessing's Canopus in Argos books, I recommend
> them highly, especially The Marriages Between Zones Three, Four, and
> Five.

I second this recommendation, though the books are not always easy reading.
Other books by Lessing which might appeal to sf readers include:

The Fifth Child
The Memoirs of a Survivor
Also The Four Gated City (last book in the Children of Violence series)
becomes sf-ish at the end and kind of leads into Canopus in Argos.

She's my favorite author and I'm jealous that you heard her speak! I think
the anthology is a great idea too - I have a lot of friends who don't even
consider reading sf (it's not REAL literature) despite my assurances that
there are many wonderful writers in the genre, many of whom are doing very
interesting things with fiction itself.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 18:28:57 GMT
From: phydeaux@med.cornell.edu (David Weingart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doris Lessing's idea for an anthology

Not really a bad idea, but there's a serious difficulty to be overcome in
that people who don't like SF/F will often nitpick.  Prime example, I had a
professor in college who _hated_ SF/F with a passion.  Tried to lend her
_Silverlock and she refused to read it after spotting a typo in the
*dedication*.

If someone thinks SF/F is just kidlit, then they're going to be biased
against it, no matter how good it is.

Of course, if you want to get people to like SF, give them the stuff that
_isn't_ labelled SF (take magic realism, which I believe I've heard defined
on the Known Net as "fantasy written by a Latin American author").  Then
sock 'em with some _classics_ of SF/F like Frankenstein or Dracula.  Buy
them a copy of NESFA's _wonderful_ (THANK YOU NESFA!!!!)  Cordwainer Smith
compilation.

Dave Weingart
phydeaux@cumc.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 15:52:04 GMT
From: sundaram@egr.msu.edu (Divya Sundaram)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

I am looking for recommended readings and authors of books that are not too
unrealistic. I want to avoid David Eddings type books. Along the lines of
William Gibson but not quite so .... intensely complicated.  He still
requires some leaps of faith - but has the right idea.

What I want is basically serious novels that deal with plausible scenarios
- - dramas about what can happen when, for example, a current technology is
misused. Or, some current technology has an immense breakthrough and puts
power in the hands of people who are ill-prepared for using it. One that
has in depth studies of the issues. I want detail of the technology,
detailed characters, detailed plot. I call it PLAUSIBLE SCIENCE FICTION
(and STAR TREK style does not cut it).

I mean that, the plot has to be believeable and not require immense leaps
of faith (No "Beam me up, Scottie") but depends upon sound technical
knowledge and builds upon current trends. I liked what Micheal Crichton did
with Jurassic Park. He researched the subject and incorporated his findings
into plot (in the movie - I did not read the book). The story is just
plausible enough because it has a good basis in current research and
findings. Yet it (for now) certainly is Sci-Fi. Something like that. Well
written, but no corny crap. Isaac Asimov did manage to write some good
stuff like this - but it was set too far into the future. I am looking for
something closer to our century - like the next 50 years. "2001" was not
quite enough techie but it was certainly on the right path!

The plot should deal with the ramifications of a breakthrough in
technology, its effect on the characters, on other related disciplines etc.
I realise that this is a tall order (it requires a lot of effort on the
part of the author) but after seeing Jurassic Park and reading Asimov's
I,Robot, I realise that this is the genre of sf that I enjoy the most.

Any Recommendations? Please feel free to e-mail me with suggestions on
which books to read.

Divya

------------------------------
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Date: 1 Oct 93 02:33:10 GMT
From: kscull@ux4.cso.uiuc.edu (Kevin Scull)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Julian May

I have a question.  Has Julian May wrote the second book yet for Jack the
Bodiless?

Thanks.

Kevin Scull
kscull@ux4.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 18:00:09 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Best book - Emergence

soc38@unlinfo.unl.edu (Tim Ulrich) writes:
> Has anyone out there ever read _Emergence_ by David R. Palmer?  By far
> one of the best S.F. book I've ever read.  I've read it several times
> now, and NOTHING, IMHO, has ever or will ever compare with the style and
> technique with which it is written.  For those of you who don't remember,
> or aren't sure if you remember, the entire book is written in a style of
> shorthand.  Most of my friends were unable to get further than about 10
> pages into it because of the style.  I was wondering if anyone has found
> anything else with a similar writing style, or if anyone would care to
> discuss the merits of such a style.

There are books that I think are Really Amazing Works of Art.  These books
meet my standards (for what they're worth) of great li-tra-cha.  There are
also books that I think of as Old Friends, so much fun to read that I
re-read them every couple of years.  Sometimes these two categories
overlap, but not always.  I don't think _Emergence_ is a RAWoA, but it's
definitely one of my Old Friends.  I sort of liked the writing style.

Palmer wrote something after(?) _Emergence_ (I forget the title) that was
disappointing (especially in comparison).

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 16:57:21 GMT
From: jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Best book - Emergence

I thought the novella Emergence (published in Analog c. 1982) was one of
the best I have read.  The sequel (published in Analog about a year later)
was good too, but not as good as the first story.  This decline continues
in the novel, which contains the 2 or 3 stories published in Analog plus a
similar amount of new material.  Overall the novel is good, but not great.

John Carr
jfc@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 21:33:55 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Best book - Emergence

EMERGENCE is a favorite book of mine as well... undoubtedly the most
entertaining and inspiring book I've ever read on the topic of the Total
Extinction of the Human Race As We Know It.  Candy is a delightful
character, and I have no problem with the "short- hand" style; in fact, as
with the "Loonie" dialect in THE MOON IS A HARSH MISTRESS, I find myself
*thinking* in that style for a day or two after reading the book.

I have serious reservations, however, about the book's basic premise that
the abovementioned total extinction would be a Good Thing.

As for THRESHOLD, I agree with everybody, apparently including Palmer
himself, that it was a major disappointment.  It read like a comic book
(with the hero acquiring "Plastic Man" like abilities) except that a lot of
comic books I've read are more believable.  If Palmer ever starts writing
again, I hope he will abandon that proposed series and start fresh.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 04:03:04 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

		Belated Reviews PS:  Eric Frank Russell

Eric Frank Russell's best work appeared in the forties and fifties, mostly
in the form of short stories.  They're an odd mix: Many of them display a
strong xenophilic streak, emphasizing the essential oneness of all races,
and all intelligences.  As long as said intelligences aren't messing with
the human race.  When that happens, his stories become exceedingly
Campbellian: The aliens become targets, to be wiped out or at least cut
down to size in a satisfying manner.  (It typically takes one human per
alien race.)

Russell's writing also reflects a strongly anti-authoritarian bias, which
manifests itself in various ways.  Despots, bureaucrats, and senior
military officers are frequently targets of satire, tending to become
victims of their own self-contradictions.  Authority figures, in general,
are rarely portrayed sympathetically in his stories.

Russell's stories have aged better than those of many of his
contemporaries, because they are less dependent upon gimmicks.  The ones
that worked because they were witty are still witty, and his better serious
stories had more...  heart than was often the case at the time.  His more
typical sf-adventure stories don't read as well today.  I'd rate Russell as
a second-tier author.  His better works are worth finding and reading, but
they're mixed in with a good deal of dross.  And even among those better
works, there's no single extraordinary one which can serve to make him a
must-read.

(Digression: Many of the 'classics' of science fiction are, or are composed
of, short stories or novellas, because the dominant medium of the sf genre
use to be the magazine.  Today, by contrast, books dominate.  What's more,
the market for anthologies isn't very good.  (I'm part of this trend
myself; I read many novels, but relatively few short stories.)  This makes
reviewing an author like Eric Frank Russell problematic.  I can't - as I
could with Zenna Henderson, for example, or Cordwainer Smith, just point to
a couple of anthologies and say "get those".  His better stories often have
to be dug out of uneven anthologies.  In this review, when I discuss a
story, I'll generally identify the anthology which has *my* copy of that
story, but it should be taken for granted that the stories can be found
elsewhere, as well.)

Russell's novels don't stand up as well as his stories.  The best of them
is the fixup novel "The Great Explosion" (***), about an expedition sent
out to contact a number of 'lost colonies' that would as soon stay lost.
The best part of the novel is the last story (novella?), titled "And Then
There Were None" (***+).  The ship finds a planet whose society is a
functioning anarchy.  There is no 'government', no 'leadership', no obvious
medium of exchange and a general lack of interest in having anything to do
with the expedition's brass hats.  None of this seems as unreasonable to
the expedition's rank and file, which begins to desert.  (I assume this
story helped inspire Hogan's "Voyage to Yesteryear" a couple of decades
later.  Russell has the lighter touch, however.)

EFR started out as an earnest Fortean, and the notion of creatures hovering
just over the edges of human perception pops up periodically in his
writing.  Its first, and rawest appearance is in his early novel "Sinister
Barrier" (*+), a piece of Fortean paranoia in which everything from the
mystery of Kaspar Hauser to the existence of war is attributed to invisible
malevolent beings which feed upon humanity.  Similar entities appear in his
later novel "Sentinels of Space" (**-), only in that novel they turn out to
be *protectors* of humanity.  ("Sentinels of Space" is also a prototype for
his one-man-vs-a-world stories.)  The best use of such creatures, though,
was in a lighter vein:

"The Space Willies" (***-), alternatively titled "Next of Kin" (and based
on the story "Plus X"), is also one of his Terra-uber-alles novels.  Terra
and its allies are at war with an enemy alliance, and scout pilot John
Leeming is captured, and becomes a prisoner of war of one of the enemy's
less brilliant races.  Having nothing better to do, Leeming sets out to
wage psychological warfare, and to convince his captors that every human
has an intangible symbiont (known as a Eustace) capable of wrecking
poltergeist havok upon his enemies.  It's a cute, if silly, short novel.

"Six Worlds Yonder" (***) (my copy is the other half of the Ace Double in
which "The Space Willies" first appeared) is one of EFR's more solid
anthologies.  All six of its stories are at least amusing.  "The Waitabits"
(***) is about a Terran expedition to a planet whose discoverer laconically
described it as "unconquerable", and neglected to give any more details.
Sure enough, a species whose time sense is a couple hundred times slower
than ours is, for all practical purposes, unconquerable.  "Diabologic"
(***+) is a better working out of one of the "Space Willies" themes: A
spaceman who truly understands bureaucracies lands on an alien world and
proceeds to make life miserable for the local rulers.  (Well, think about
it.  Suppose an alien spaceship landed at Canaveral and its pilot, speaking
perfect English, just walked out and started ordering people around,
ignoring protocol, puncturing preconceptions, and generally treating the
authorities in as cavalier a manner as possible: Who would have the nerve
to call his bluff as long as no damage was being done?  Mind, the beings
Russell sets up as his straight men are a bit slow, but it's not clear that
we'd do better.)  Russell uses the same theme a third time, to poorer
effect, in the novella "The Ultimate Invader" (**), which appears in the
anthology of the same title.

The anthology "Somewhere a Voice" (***-) has a mix of better stories and
weaker ones.  The best of these is "Dear Devil" (***), in which a Martian
poet comes to a post-holocaust Earth, and stays to help the remaining
humans survive.  "Displaced Person" (***) is a very short story with an
effective punchline about a despot who has won the ultimate propaganda
victory.  "I Am Nothing" (***-) and "Somewhere a Voice" (***-) are touching
stories in which people overcome their petty hatreds to reach for something
better.  Both stories are weakened, however, by thin plotting and thinner
characterization, both of which were general weaknesses in Russell's
writing, and are particularly felt in his less 'clever' stories.

Weakness of plot and characterization are probably why EFR doesn't belong
in the first tier of sf authors.  The surprising thing is that his writing
is as good as it, given those usually fatal weaknesses.  In his lighter
work, wit compensates.  His better serious stories combine a reliance on
idea with, in the better sense of the term, humanity.  One of the best of
these is "Fast Falls the Eventide" (***+).  (My copy is in the 1952 "Isaac
Asimov Presents the Great SF Stories").  The time is the distant future,
and Earth is dying.  Soon the sun will go nova, and there is no spare
real-estate to which humanity could move if it wished to.  So humanity,
evolved from today's, but still recognizably human, finds a way to make
itself indispensible.

"Allamagoosa" (***+) (It's a 1955 Hugo short-story winner, so it's easy to
find) is a good example of what I meant by 'clever'.  The crew of the
spaceship Bustler is informed that they are about to be Inspected, so
naturally they take inventory before the inspector can.  And come up short.
And come up with what looks at first to be a clever way to hide the
shortfall.  And (because they are missing one important piece of
information) bury themselves deeper and deeper in what it would be tactful
to call red tape.  (The short story "Top Secret" (***-), in the
aforementioned "Six Worlds Yonder", is a less polished handling of a
similar theme.)

If Eric Frank Russell were alive and writing his stories today, instead of
forty or fifty years ago, they'd undoubtedly be different.  Genre
conventions are different today.  (For example, it's no longer good form to
have your explorers test an atmosphere by opening the hatch and taking a
sniff.)  Our scientific preconceptions are different.  (We find
punched-card sorting machines, or robots which are essentially metal
humans, distracting.)  What we expect from our short stories has changed.
Not surprisingly, much of Russell's writing has failed the test of time.
His better stories, though, while showing their age, still make for
pleasant reading.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 20:52:21 GMT
From: ALAN@wlb.hwwilson.com ("ALAN MAHONY")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Simmons HYPERION sequel

I talked to Dan Simmons at the ALA Convention in Atlanta two years ago. He
said, at the time, that the sequel to the Hyperion books would be called
Endymion. Endymion is the name of the city on the planet Hyperion, if
memory serves.

Alan P. Mahony
Associate Editor, News
Wilson Library Bulletin
950 University Avenue
Bronx, N.Y. 10452
(718) 588-8400, ext. 2274
alan@wlb.hwwilson.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 08:57:50 GMT
From: mol@cc.jyu.fi (Mika O. Latokartano)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?

By the way, in addition to the wonderful and intelligent bond between
"Hyperion" and the poems of John Keats, "Hyperion" has a nice link to the
"Canterbury Tales" as well.  I haven't read the book, but "Canterbury
Tales", to my knowledge, is about four pilgrims on a journey to Canterbury
to ask blessing from the bishop of Canterbury.  During the journey each
pilgrim tells his and her story.  At the end they reach Canterbury.  The
journey takes place during the 1300s.

Very much like "Hyperion"; seven pilgrims on a journey to the planet
Hyperion, each telling their story during the voyage.  I won't go analyzing
the relations between the poems of John Keats, Hyperion by Dan Simmons or
"Canterbury Tales" to further detail now so I won't spoil anything.  Also,
I like to get my facts about "Canterbury Tales" straight before drawing any
definite conclusions.

Dan Simmons's "Hyperion" just doesn't seem to stop amazing me.  It is among
the very best of literature of any genre, in my opinion.  Definitely the
best book I've ever read.

Mika O. Latokartano
mol@jyu.fi

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 19:34:10 GMT
From: n-chazin@ux4.cso.uiuc.edu (Neil Chazin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?

mol@network.cc.jyu.fi (Mika O. Latokartano) writes:

>By the way, in addition to the wonderful and intelligent bond between
>"Hyperion" and the poems of John Keats, "Hyperion" has a nice link to the
>"Canterbury Tales" as well.  I haven't read the book, but "Canterbury
>Tales", to my knowledge, is about four pilgrims on a journey to Canterbury
>to ask blessing from the bishop of Canterbury.  During the journey each
>pilgrim tells his and her story.  At the end they reach Canterbury.  The
>journey takes place during the 1300s.

>Very much like "Hyperion"; seven pilgrims on a journey to the planet
>Hyperion, each telling their story during the voyage.  I won't go
>analyzing the relations between the poems of John Keats, Hyperion by Dan
>Simmons or "Canterbury Tales" to further detail now so I won't spoil
>anything.  Also, I like to get my facts about "Canterbury Tales" straight
>before drawing any definate conclusions.

   Well, actually there are 16 pilgrims I think. The moment I started
reading Hyperion I realized how close it was to that work (which Chaucer
never finished). In fact I gave it to my High School English teacher to
read because of that. She finished it in a weekend.. wow.

>Dan Simmons's "Hyperion" just doesn't seem to stop amazing me.  It is
>among the very best of literature of any genre, in my opinion.  Definitely
>the best book I've ever read.

   I like the first book VERY much. The second book was not up to par
however, and while I liked it, I didn't like it nearly as much as the first
in the series.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 22:15:37 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?

The Canterbury Tales are an incomplete collection of poems written by
Geoffrey Chaucer.  The tales are told in allegorical fashion.  The ones
most people are familiar with are the nun's tale, the priest's tale, the
summoner's tale (an aside - Sting's recent album, "Ten Summoner's Tales"
contains 11 songs :), and some others, that have slipped my little English
major's mind at the moment.

I recommend finding a good annotated modern English translation if you are
serious about reading them.  The annotation is a necessity to get all the
humor.  Much of it is like Shakespeare - it's tough to catch all the
archaic references without a little help.

nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 00:26:13 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?/Canterbury Tales

Some readers have noticed similarities between Simmons' HYPERION and
Chaucer's CANTERBURY TALES.

E. T. Donaldson's CHAUCER'S POETRY has excellent notes on the tales and has
not been sanitized for your protection.  Middle English is not difficult to
read with adequate footnoting, which Donaldson also provides.  This is from
John Wiley & Sons and is standard equipment on many university English
reading lists.

For further smut and erudition, look out an unbowdlerized version of
Boccaccio's DECAMERON, from which Chaucer looted freely.  One thing that
might surprise you is that people are still telling some of the jokes in
there.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------
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Date: 30 Sep 93 14:55:08 GMT
From: mkkuhner@phylo.genetics.washington.edu (Mary K. Kuhner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael Shea

STTP000 <STTP@MUSIC.CC.UGA.EDU> writes:
>I read a book by Michael Shea called 'Nifft the Lean'. It has got to be
>the absolute best representation of swords&sorcery/pulp fiction i have
>ever read, though in truth such labels demean it.  Does anyone know if
>Shea has authored any further stories in the same setting?

_In Yana, The Touch of Undying_ is a full-length novel (as opposed to a set
of linked short stories) in the same world.  I thought it was even better
than _Nifft_ but I'm known to be prejudiced in favor of novels.  Some truly
wonderful bits of imagery.

My copy is DAW 1985, ISBN 0-88677-080-7.

The only other two books of Shea's I'm aware of are _A Quest for Simbilis_,
a sequel to Vance's Dying Earth stories, which I didn't care for - I like
Shea's writing as it is better than when he's trying to imitate Vance and
_The Color Out Of Space_, apparently a sequel to Lovecraft's short story of
similar name, which I have not read.  My husband says it's not very good.

Hope this helps.

Mary Kuhner
mkkuhner@genetics.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 07:54:56 GMT
From: ianf@random.se (Ian Feldman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

SF-author Norman Spinrad has some time in the past apparently also written
a novel of that speculative genre that defies description; here "what if
Adolf Hitler came to New York in the 20's after his abortive putsch (and
worked, presumably, as a painter)?"

A quick look in a catalog reveals those three titles: _Deus X_; _Russian
Spring_; _Bug Jack Barron_; all Bantam Books, 1992. But what's the title/
publisher/ in print status of Spinrad's "Hitler" book and, first and
foremost, is it any good?

Ian

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 17:14:53 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

ianf@random.se (Ian Feldman) writes:
>SF-author Norman Spinrad has some time in the past apparently also written
>a novel of that speculative genre that defies description; here "what if
>Adolf Hitler came to New York in the 20's after his abortive putsch (and
>worked, presumably, as a painter)?"
>
>A quick look in a catalog reveals those three titles: _Deus X_; _Russian
>Spring_; _Bug Jack Barron_; all Bantam Books, 1992. But what's the title/
>publisher/ in print status of Spinrad's "Hitler" book and, first and
>foremost, is it any good?

The "Hitler novel" is titled _The Iron Dream_.  The "what-if" is that
Hitler came to New York and became an SF writer.  _The Iron Dream_ is
(hypothetically) his last book, now published in a second edition with
comments.  (Thus, Spinrad's _The Iron Dream_ consists of "preface to 2nd
edition", Hitler's "Iron Dream" and "appendix by learned scholarly writer
wondering about all the symbolism of making the villains look, uh, could
they be, well, maybe, Jewish").  Note that the reason for a "second
edition" is that (in this universe in which Hitler wrote the book) _The
Iron Dream_ has become a cult classic...

As an SF novel, "Hitler's Iron Dream" (that section of the book which is
hypothetically by Adolf) is hysterically, truly, formidably god-awful.

As an example of "what Hitler would have written if he'd written SF" it's
really rather good.

Please note that people with weak stomachs and those offended by
carnography really ought not to read this book.

Tony Z

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 17:11:40 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

"The Iron Dream" is worth reading.  It has little to do with Hitler,
directly, except in being a science-fiction novel *written* by this
alternate Hitler.  In one sense, it is an appallingly bad and ugly power
fantasy.  At the same time, it is worth reading because it is appallingly
*successful* at what it sets out to do.  (There's a lesson in that success,
because it shows how susceptible we are when our reactions to loaded terms
and red-button topics are bypassed.)

(I think it's out of print, but not impossible to find in used book
stores.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 18:06:24 GMT
From: tony@nexus.yorku.ca (Anthony Wallis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

Ian Feldman :
> SF-author Norman Spinrad has ..  written a novel of that speculative
> genre that defies description; "what if Adolf Hitler came to New York in
> the 20's after his abortive putsch (and worked, presumably, as a
> painter)?"  .. what's the title/ publisher/ in print status of Spinrad's
> "Hitler" book and, first and foremost, is it any good?
 
" The Lord of the Swastika, A science-fiction novel by Adolf Hitler. " - in
reality, "The Iron Dream" by Norman Spinrad.  (I have it as an Avon
paperback 380-00448-095 published 1972.)

Here's a blurb about the "novel" and the "author" ..

   Let Adolf Hitler transport you to a far-future Earth, where
   only FERIC JAGGAR and his mighty weapon, the Steel Commander,
   stand between the remants of true humanity and annihilation at
   the hands of the total evil Dominators and the mindless mutant
   hordes they completely control.

   Lord of the Swastika is recognised as the most vivid and
   popular of Hitler's science-fiction novels by fans the world
   over, who honoured it with a Hugo as Best Science-Fiction
   Novel of 1954.  Long out of print, it is now once more
   available in this new edition, with an Afterword by Homer
   Whipple of New York University.  See for yourself why so many
   people have turned to this science-fcition fantasy novel as a
   beacon of hope in these grim and terrifying times.

   Other novels by A. Hitler :
      Emporer of the Asteroids
      The Builders of Mars
      Fight for the Stars
      The Twilight of Terra
      Saviour from Space
      The Master Race
      The Thousand Year Rule
      The Triumph of the Will
      Tommorrow the World

Is it any good ?  Feric Jaggar is the alternate-universe alter ego of a
"neurotic science-fiction author" named Adolf Hitler who

  was born in Austria on April 20, 1889.  As a young man he
  migrated to Germany and served in the German army during the
  Great War.  After the war, he dabbled briefly in radical
  politics in Munich before finally emigrating to to New York in
  1919 ..

The story is a psychopathic Wagnerian orgy of power worship, military
pagentry, gory battles, fetishism, phallic and other sexual imagery, etc.
and, of course, a climatic Gotterdammerung.

Taken "literally" as a "novel" by "Adolf Hitler" it is disgusting.  As a
novel by Norman Spinrad (who, of course, is making a point) it is
excellent.

Tony Wallis
York University
North York, Canada.
tony@nexus.yorku.ca

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 07:02:12 GMT
From: nagle@netcom.com (John Nagle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

SPOILER WARNING

   It's a strange book.  Because it starts out as a heroic novel.  Hero
returns to home country after long absence to find it corrupted.  Finds
allies, builds political movement, kicks out people running country, takes
over country.  Classic hero-type figure.

   But then he goes on, builds up the country into a mighty military power
and conquers the world.  Eventually, ends up nuking the opposition,
sterilizing everybody, and replacing the entire population with clones of
his finest warriors.

John Nagle

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 11:59:07 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

tony@nexus.yorku.ca (Anthony Wallis) writes:
>    Lord of the Swastika is recognised as the most vivid and popular
>    of Hitler's science-fiction novels by fans the world over, who
>    honoured it with a Hugo as Best Science-Fiction Novel of 1954.
>    Long out of print, it is now once more available in this new
>    edition, with an Afterword by Homer Whipple of New York
>    University.  See for yourself why so many people have turned to
>    this science-fcition fantasy novel as a beacon of hope in these
>    grim and terrifying times.
>
> Taken "literally" as a "novel" by "Adolf Hitler" it is disgusting.  As a
> novel by Norman Spinrad (who, of course, is making a point) it is
> excellent.

Is part of Spinrad's point that fans are moronic enough to actually award
this dreck a Hugo?

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 21:49:48 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

tony@nexus.yorku.ca writes:
>   Lord of the Swastika is recognised as the most vivid and popular
>   of Hitler's science-fiction novels by fans the world over, who
>   honoured it with a Hugo as Best Science-Fiction Novel of 1954.

I was setting a quiz at the UK national SF convention one year, and in a
section on alternate worlds I included the question "Who is the only writer
ever to win the Hugo award for best novel posthumously?"  The answer was,
of course, Adolf Hitler.  I think I was lucky to escape with my life.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 22:03:09 GMT
From: arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"The Iron Dream" is worth reading.  It has little to do with Hitler,
>directly, except in being a science-fiction novel *written* by this
>alternate Hitler.  In one sense, it is an appallingly bad and ugly power
>fantasy.  At the same time, it is worth reading because it is appallingly
>*successful* at what it sets out to do.  (There's a lesson in that
>success, because it shows how susceptible we are when our reactions to
>loaded terms and red-button topics are bypassed.)

Well, now that we're back to this again...  my own reaction to the book was
a bit different.  I read "The Iron Dream" about being a warning about books
that promote ideas.  If you read a book which depicts a society based on
certain political principles, depicting it as a utopia, don't believe it.
If a work of fiction shows sentient dolphins, or has an anti-drug message,
or shows a Kennedy conspiracy, or depicts Japanese as taking over the US
with underhanded business tactics, don't believe it.  You can write
_anything_ into the underlying assumptions in a book; you can make the
dolphins sentient, or the Japanese evil, or the Jews subhumans if you wish.
Spinrad was giving a warning, an example which should hopefully teach the
reader to reject propaganda that gets snuck into the background of the
book.

(And, yeah, I know he didn't mean it this way...)

Ken Arromdee
arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 22:59:53 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee):
>>(There's a lesson in that success, because it shows how susceptible we
>>are when our reactions to loaded terms and red-button topics are
>>bypassed.)
>
>I read "The Iron Dream" about being a warning about books that promote
>ideas... Spinrad was giving a warning, an example...

I don't think we're disagreeing.  The impressive/disturbing thing about
this book is that it gets the reader cheering for the Nazis - at one level,
even though the reader is aware of the parallels at another level.

>(And, yeah, I know he didn't mean it this way...)

I'm pretty sure he did.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 03:33:11 GMT
From: arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>>>(There's a lesson in that success, because it shows how succeptible we
>>>are when our reactions to loaded terms and red-button topics are
>>>bypassed.)
>
>>I read "The Iron Dream" about being a warning about books that promote
>>ideas... Spinrad was giving a warning, an example...
>
>I don't think we're disagreeing.  The impressive/disturbing thing about
>this book is that it gets the reader cheering for the Nazis - at one
>level, even though the reader is aware of the parallels at another
>level.

No, that's not quite what I mean.

I _read_ it as a warning about propaganda in books, not specifically about
cheap adventure fiction.  It's a warning that applies just as much to good
fiction as to bad fiction, even though the specific example we were shown
was a trashy pulp story.

Spinrad apparently meant specifically to slam certain tendencies of bad
fiction, not propaganda in general; what he meant was a lot closer to "if
you like Buck Rogers, you are an unthinking potential fascist" rather than
"watch out to see what they're trying to slip by you".

Ken Arromdee
arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu
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Date: 25 Sep 93 05:17:00 GMT
From: ramsay@unixg.ubc.ca (Keith Ramsay)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee) writes:
>Spinrad apparently meant specifically to slam certain tendencies of bad
>fiction,

Indeed he did.

>not propaganda in general; what he meant was a lot closer to "if you like
>Buck Rogers, you are an unthinking potential fascist" rather than "watch
>out to see what they're trying to slip by you".

Spinrad wrote an interesting review of the novel _Ender's_Game_. (It was
either Analog or Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine.) He compared it with
_Iron_Dream_. He regarded both as a warning against the kind of
manipulation which typical SF readers are vulnerable to. As I recall, in
_Iron_Dream_ one was supposed to be able to feel the kind of draw which the
novel-within-the-novel has, but also see it for the kind of manipulation it
is, and where it can lead.

Keith Ramsay
ramsay@unixg.ubc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 11:21:57 GMT
From: tony@nexus.yorku.ca (Anthony Wallis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

The message that I took out of The Iron Dream (alias a trashy
sword-sorcery-guts-and-thunder novel by a A. Hilter that easily offended my
philosophical-religious sensitivities) was to be be _very_careful_ about
what *excellent* sword-socery-guts-and-thunder works (such as Lord of the
Rings that stroked those sensitivities) might be doing to my innermost
thoughts.

To defend the Blessed Realm, I must go hack the heads off Orcs bred by the
evil Morgoth !
To defend the racial purity of Heldon, I must go and hack the heads off
Dominator-controlled mutants !

(I'm not sure if that's what Spinrad intended, however.)

Tony Wallis
York University
North York, Canada.
tony@nexus.yorku.ca

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 08:03:23 GMT
From: d88-bli@dront.nada.kth.se (Bo Lindbergh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

Enough already!  Spinrad explained exactly what he intended in his
essay-disguised-as-a-book-column "The Emperor of Everything" in the January
1988 issue of Asimov's.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 08:18:27 GMT
From: saski@number2.cs.latrobe.edu.au (Jonathan Burns)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

> The story is a psychopathic Wagnerian orgy of power worship, military
> pagentry, gory battles, fetishism, phallic and other sexual imagery, etc.
> and, of course, a climatic Gotterdammerung.
> 
> Taken "literally" as a "novel" by "Adolf Hitler" it is disgusting.  As a
> novel by Norman Spinrad (who, of course, is making a point) it is
> excellent.

Agreed. And yet I never quite pinned down just what point he was making.

Hypothesis, 'That power fantasies are bad for you'. That melodramatic
writing, as Dani says, bypasses your critical faculties. That your critical
faculties are debased thereby, so that you start to apply these gut
reactions to reality, until fascism gains another recruit.

Is that what Spinrad was saying?

I came away from 'The Iron Dream' with the sense that he was cussing out
the generation of SF fans who loved Smith's Lensmen.  The same generation
that went to war against fascism, and resisted the turning of
anti-communism into a jingo crusade - I submit the contents of Astounding
Science Fiction, 1940-59 as evidence. Spinrad knew that. It's true that in
some ways 'The Iron Dream' goes down pleasantly as heroic fantasy; if you
liked ERB, or Nolan's 'Armageddon 24(??) AD', you can get off on the
adrenaline. But nobody was giving Hugos to that kind of story in 1940 or
later.

Also, if Spinrad was decrying thud-and-blunder as crypto-political
propaganda, then what the _hell_ do we make of 'The Men in the Jungle'?
Were there not more serious ways to address the proposition that sometimes
atrocity has to be fought with atrocity?

Jonathan

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Banks & Bear & Ellison & Ford & Gemmell &
                     Greenland & Heinlein (5 msgs) & Malzberg

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 13:34:12 GMT
From: cir@festival.ed.ac.uk (C Revie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Appearance by Iain Banks

Iain (M) Banks will be appearing at Freshercon at Edinburgh University this
Saturday. He will be signing books and will give a reading from his latest
(non-sf) book and answering questions.

I realise that this may not be of much use to most of you seeing how you're
not in the UK, but anyone who is interested and in the area this Saturday
is welcome to come along. If you want more info please email me.

Chris Revie
Centre for Human Ecology
cir@festival.ed.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 02:35:35 GMT
From: burgan@trabuco.win.net (Darrell Burgan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Greg Bear

I recently read a book by an author named Greg Bear entitled "Anvil of
Stars".  I read a lot of schlock SF but this book left me spellbound,
despite the meaningless title.  Excellent character development, remarkable
setting, very broad scope and lots of cool stuff to think about.  Also very
smoothly written to boot.

Anybody out there read a lot of Greg Bear?  Are his other books as good as
"Anvil of Stars"?  I'm fixing to start "Queen of Angels", so I guess I'll
see for myself shortly...

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 03:13:00 GMT
From: P30GDS1@niu.bitnet (Gary Shank)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mefisto in Onyx (ugh!)

On a flight yesterday from Newark to Chicago, I had the opportunity to read
Ellison's "Mefisto in Onyx" in the copy of Omni that was conveniently stuck
in my flight pack.  I must say that I rather disliked the work.  It seemed
to mock the moral energy that Elliosn brought to his best work, and the
plot was strictly Star Trek - you will remember the episode.  This mess
will probably win an award, but that is a shame.  Maybe Harlan has finally
mined that particular vein of ore dry, and needs to turn his talents to
something new - how about musical comedy?

Gary Shank

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 21:16:18 GMT
From: kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David Kelly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Growing Up Weightless

John M. Ford's _Growing Up Weightless_ is now available in a trade
paperback.  It seems to be getting its share of attention as an early
favorite for next year's Nebula.  For any interested, the ISBN is
0-553-37306-4.

kellyd@cybernet.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 08:43:51 GMT
From: gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gemmell

t89uiv@tdb.uu.se (Ulrik Ivers) writes:
>Michael Berriman (berriman@cs.curtin.edu.au) wrote:
>> Does anyone know of any books by Gemmell soon to be forthcoming?
>
>  I'm sorry to say that I haven't heard anything about a new book, but it
>feels like it's about time!

There's a couple of things you may be interested in. The first is called
Druss the Legend, which is comprised of four stories detailing the
background of Druss before the events detailed in Legend (the title story
has appeared before in the omnibus Drenai Tales in the U.K.).  And the
second is Morningstar which returns to the world created in the Knights of
Dark Renown, I haven't read these latter two so I can't tell you anything
about it, sorry.

But I must agree of what I've read of Gemmell, the Dranai books and the
Sipstrassi Stones saga, they are certainly a lot better than most of the
fantasy dreck that you find on the bookshop shelves.

Graham
G.Bell@festival.ed.ac.uk
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Date: 5 Oct 93 00:39:47 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HARM'S WAY by Colin Greenland

Much as I respect Evelyn C. Leeper's reviews, I have to cast a dissenting
vote here on Greenland's HARM'S WAY.  I thought it was terrific.  When I
recommend it to people (which I do frequently), the 25-words-or-less
description I use is "Charles Dickens meets Samuel R. Delany in outer
space."
 
Of course a 25-words-or-less description never does any book justice.  If
you could describe a novel in 25 words, you wouldn't have to write it in
the first place.
 
I would quibble with the "science fantasy" designation, and more than
quibble with the comment that the society is inconsistent.  I think,
rather, that HARM'S WAY is close to a perfect science fiction novel.  A
hard science fiction novel.  The only difference is, the science is 19th
century physics and astronomy.  (You could class it as an alternate
universe hard sf novel if you felt so inclined.)
 
Though some of the pre-relativity, 19th-century hypotheses about how the
universe works turned out not to be true, they _did_ form a coherent and
rational theory.  Consequently, it's possible to base an sf novel on the
ideas and end up with a coherent and rational sf novel.  The universe is
filled with "aether," making it possible to sail ships through it.  Mars
has canals and an atmosphere and an indigenous population.
 
Greenland has based his speculation on these theories.  If the theories had
been true, a purely mechanical (as opposed to electronic, computer-based)
technology would have been sufficient for space travel.
 
I thought the result was delightful and would recommend the book without
reservation.  Do read at least two chapters so as to get past the
jack-the-ripper stuff; that isn't, really, what the book is about.
 
And, What Everybody Else Said about the romance-style cover.  While it's
true that there's a race of beings called "Angels" in HARM'S WAY, not only
do they not look like Fabio, they aren't even human.
 
Vonda N. McIntyre
mcintyre@yang.cpac.washington.edu
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Date: 4 Oct 93 13:55:35 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>bearpaw <bearpaw@world.std.com> wrote:
>>dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>>>[...] Heinlein took upon himself the incredible conceit of describing
>>>what heaven, hell, and the afterlife are like.  As I read it, the
>>>protagonists adventures are largely a device for RAH to take us on a
>>>tour of said description, along with plenty of opportunities to expound
>>>on it.
>>
>>(blink) You mean you actually think that what RAH wrote in _Job_ about
>>"Heaven, Hell, and the afterlife" is what he *believed* about such
>>things?
>
>What RAH believed is really irrelevant.  What he wrote is what matters.
>And what he wrote was a sermon on his own model of the afterlife (surely
>you agree that the model of the afterlife in _Job_ was Heinlein's
>construction?).

You contradict yourself here.  You say what he believed is irrelevant, then
claim that what he wrote was about "his own model of the afterlife".  Talk
about an "incredible conceit"!  How could you possibly know what his model
of the afterlife is?  At best, this could be pointed to as *a* model by him
of *one* afterlife.  *Of course* it can be assumed that this is RAH's
*model* of *an* afterlife, but you clearly imply that this is what he
*believed*, rather than understanding that this model is a plot device to
explore issues of ethics, morality, and especially justice.

>  What I am saying is that I found the sermon dull.

Separate point entirely.  And if you must use a word from organized
religion, "morality play" would be much more fitting than "sermon".

>>Um, do you think that Roddenberry thought that the "Federation" will
>>exist as he (and others, natch) described it?
>
>When a writer creates a universe, he is implicitly assuming that the
>reader will believe in it (i.e., believe that it *could* be possible, and
>accepting that it does exist, at least for the purposes of the story).  It
>seems only reasonable that the author should believe in his own universe,
>at least to some extent.

Again you condradict your statement that what RAH believed is irrelevant.
And there are many stories whose universes I could *not* believe possible,
though I can enjoy the story by accepting (or, sometimes, *ignoring*) the
implied or explicit premises.

>Perhaps (for me, anyway) this is where the failure of _Job_ lies: I simply
>did not believe the model of the afterlife presented was even possible.
>And once the willing suspension of disbelief is gone, the story is dead.

(Shrug) And I know people who have similar trouble with Middle Earth, or
the Star Trek universe.  Is the failure of an author to engage the
suspension of disbelief in one reader (/potential reader) worth discussing?
A few readers?

This is a valid personal reaction, certainly, but as criticism of the
author it's rather weak.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 03:00:59 GMT
From: dxb105@cancer.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
> Ah.  It's a pity that the original premise is simply false; is there any
> way you could mistake Juan Rico for Manuel O'Kelley Garcia?

As I remember it, the usual derisive taxonomy for Heinlein viewpoint
characters includes three male types:

1. Young, naive, highly intelligent (we know because Heinlein tells us so),
   frequently surprised by things class 3 characters say: Juan Rico,
   Maximilian Jones, narrators in his juveniles, etc..

2. Physical prime, skilled, down to earth: Manny Garcia, the guy who
   impersonated Bonforte, etc..

3. Old, slightly lecherous, been everywhere and done it all: Professor
   Bernardo de la Paz, Lazarus Long, DT's father in Number of the Beast,
   Rico's H&MP instructor, etc..

Some statements that accompany this classification are that these three are
all the same character at different stages of life, and that all three are
Heinlein's image of himself.

I'm not sure how many female types are considered necessary, but I'd guess
one would get you a long way.

In one of Heinlein's later works (The Cat Who Walked Through Walls) the
hero/protagonist (a class 3 character) says uncomplimentary things about
Lazarus Long (another class 3 character) and points out (alleged)
differences in their behaviour. This might be viewed as Heinlein's defense,
since I'm sure he'd heard these sorts of comments by the time he wrote
tCWWTW.

My own view, by the way, is that these statements are about half right.

David Bofinger
Dept. of Theoretical Physics
RSPhysSE, ANU, ACT, 2601
dxb105@huxley.anu.edu.au
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Date: 5 Oct 93 15:51:12 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein (Was: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books)

dxb105@cancer.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger) writes:
> Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
>> Ah.  It's a pity that the original premise is simply false; is there any
>> way you could mistake Juan Rico for Manuel O'Kelley Garcia?
>
> As I remember it, the usual derisive taxonomy for Heinlein viewpoint
> characters includes three male types:
> 
> 1. Young, naive, highly intelligent (we know because Heinlein tells us
>    so), frequently surprised by things class 3 characters say: Juan Rico,
>    Maximilian Jones, narrators in his juveniles, etc..
> 
> 2. Physical prime, skilled, down to earth: Manny Garcia, the guy who
>    impersonated Bonforte, etc..
> 
> 3. Old, slightly lecherous, been everywhere and done it all: Professor
>    Bernardo de la Paz, Lazarus Long, DT's father in Number of the Beast,
>    Rico's H&MP instructor, etc..
> 
> Some statements that accompany this classification are that these three
> are all the same character at different stages of life, and that all
> three are Heinlein's image of himself.

I agree that many seem to think this.  And like you I disagree with that.

Let's look at Lorenzo (I hope that's his name, I really think it is)( the
man who impersonated Bonforte).  Does he fit any of these classes? No -
while he's intelligent enough to develop during the book (character
development - another of RAH's sins!)  he starts out as a pompous,
pretentious, unlikeable, useless actor-bum.  Where does he fit in?  What
other character do you confuse him with (other than Bonforte :-))?

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 20:05:47 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein: Inter-connected books

dxb105@cancer.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger) writes:

>3. Old, slightly lecherous, been everywhere and done it all: Professor
>   Bernardo de la Paz, Lazarus Long, DT's father in Number of the Beast,
>   Rico's H&MP instructor, etc..

I don't think the last fits into this category - old and experienced (in
certain areas), yes, but I don't recall any signs of lechery.  Jubal
Harshaw, on the other hand, fits beautifully...

>Some statements that accompany this classification are that these three
>are all the same character at different stages of life, and that all three
>are Heinlein's image of himself.

Could be - my personal feeling is that Lazarus Long is the most accurate
portrayal of Heinlein (based on nothing more than the fact that he is the
only one shown at each stage of his life - I think).

>I'm not sure how many female types are considered necessary, but I'd guess
>one would get you a long way.

Three, at least - I think they divide into the same stages:

1.  Young girl (Podkayne, Dora, Minerva) - these are not all 'innocent', at
least of intent (they can usually twist older men round their little
fingers).

2.  'Prime of life' (Deety, Friday) - often big-busted, "built like a brick
outhouse".  Usually eager to go to bed with any male who matches their
physical standards.

3.  Older women (Hazel Stone, Hilda Corners) who have "been everywhere and
done everything", still lusty and somewhat ornery.

Once again, these may just be different stages of the same person...

>In one of Heinlein's later works (The Cat Who Walked Through Walls) the
>hero/protagonist (a class 3 character) says uncomplimentary things about
>Lazarus Long (another class 3 character) and points out (alleged)
>differences in their behaviour. This might be viewed as Heinlein's
>defense, since I'm sure he'd heard these sorts of comments by the time he
>wrote tCWWTW.

He 'defended' himself in several of the later books (and also attacked
himself - "Writing is not necessarily something to be ashamed of - but do
it in private and wash your hands afterward").

One story I wish he'd written more of was "The Stonebenders" - Jubal
Harshaw says a bit in Stranger, and there are several other references in
other books, but as far as I know he never wrote more than glimpses...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 6 Oct 93 04:46:37 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein's female characters (was re: Inter-connected books)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>dxb105@cancer.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger) writes:
>>I'm not sure how many female types are considered necessary, but I'd
>>guess one would get you a long way.
>
>Three, at least - I think they divide into the same stages:

>1.  Young girl (Podkayne, Dora, Minerva) - these are not all 'innocent',
>at least of intent (they can usually twist older men round their little
>fingers).

Podkayne's model, Puddin' fits here. But PeeWee doesn't. Ricky sort of.

>2.  'Prime of life' (Deety, Friday) - often big-busted, "built like a
>brick outhouse".  Usually eager to go to bed with any male who matches
>their physical standards.

This latter statement only applies to women in his last half dozen books.

>3.  Older women (Hazel Stone, Hilda Corners) who have "been everywhere and
>done everything", still lusty and somewhat ornery.

>Once again, these may just be different stages of the same person...

Actually, most of your examples are from the later books (excepting
Podkayne and Hazel Stone's original appearance). Rereading some older
Heinlein I've been distressed to notice that _all_ the women in _The Door
Into Summer_ and _Red Planet_ fit into just two very constricting
categories:

1) a winsome woman who knows her place, demurely supports her man, and
shows no intiative

2) a horrible shrew who may show initiative and who meets a bad end

Obviously, there are lots of exceptions, a couple of which are mentioned
above, but I still found the consistency of the above categories in the two
books I mentioned (each featured two from the first and one from the
second) upsetting.

LopezE@rpi.edu
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Date: 5 Oct 93 18:23:15 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: In what book(s) is "Corridors" by Barry Malzberg?

Malzberg's "The Passage of the Light" in the current SF Age is a sequel to
"Corridors". I was hoping to find the original before reading "TPotL".
Anyone know in what anthologies (it was a Nebula nominee in '83 - did it
make the anthology?) or collections in might lurk?

I really liked Malzberg's other meta-SF, _Herovit's World_, _Gather in the
Hall of the Planets_ and _Dwellers of the Deep_, so I'm looking forward to
finding it.

Please reply via email; I'll post a summary of results.

Thanks.

LopezE@rpi.edu
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Date: 6 Oct 93 02:14:34 GMT
From: kcc@cs.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Tom Holt's _Ye Gods!_

YE GODS!
Tom Holt
A review by Ken Cox

Tom Holt has carved a small niche in the humorous fantasy market with his
books placing mythological or legendary characters in a modern setting -
Germanic myth and the Ring cycle in _Expecting Someone Taller_, Viking
legend in _Who's Afraid of Beowulf_, and the Flying Dutchman in _Flying
Dutch_.  _Ye Gods!_ is Holt's look at classical myth.

Welcome to a world where the primordial gods Cronus and Rhea had a brother.
Where the gods play dice, well, more like Monopoly, with the universe.
Where Platonic Forms - Autumn and Fear and Efficiency and Indigestion and
Venezuela, walk the earth.  And where Prometheus was punished not so much
for giving mankind fire, as for giving them the _other_ thing.

Enter Jason Derry, Hero, the son of Jupiter (king of the universe) and
Phyllis Derry (suburban housewife).  Jason is leading the normal life of a
Hero - recovering golden fleeces, slaying the odd gorgon or dragon, winning
wars single-handedly, when he meets Prometheus, who tells him what's really
going on.  Then things get interesting...

_Ye Gods!_ is worth reading simply for the one-liners.  As usual, Holt is
at his funniest when describing the interactions of the mythical figures
with the real world.  In terms of humorous content, I would rate _Ye Gods!_
slightly above _Beowulf_ but definitely below _Expecting_ and _Flying_.
However, the plot is a bit weak and incoherent at times.  Several plot
lines are left hanging at the end, which always irritates me.  On technical
grounds, it is probably the weakest of the novels.

Title:      Ye Gods!
Author:     Tom Holt
Publisher:  St. Martin's Press
City:       New York
Date:       1992
Order Info: ISBN 0-312-08927-9
Pages:      296pp
Comments:   hardcover, US$19.95; first published in Great Britain by Orbit
            Books 

Ken Cox
kcc@cs.wustl.edu
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Date: 4 Oct 93 15:27:52 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: EINSTEIN'S DREAMS by Alan Lightman

		    EINSTEIN'S DREAMS by Alan Lightman
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Remember this novella at Hugo time.

   Yes, it is a novella (at about 36,000 words), but there are more ideas
here than in most novels three times as long.  That's what EINSTEIN'S
DREAMS is, in fact, about: ideas.  Presented as a series of dreams dreamt
by Einstein as he is formulating his theory of relativity, each chapter is
a short synopsis of one view of time or one way time might be different.
In one, cause may follow effect as easily as precede it; in another, time
flows at different rates in different villages; in yet another, people live
forever.  With only about six hundred words each, Lightman conveys the
feeling of what it would be like to live in such a universe.  Although he
is a scientist by profession, he does not focus so much on the physical
effects of the various possibilities as on their effect on the emotional
and psychological state of the people who inhabit those strange (and some
not so strange) universes.  Some are totally impossible, but others may in
some sense be our own world.

   For those interested in science and for those interested in philosophy,
this book has a lot to chew on.  I *highly* recommend it.

Title:      Einstein's Dreams
Author:     Alan Lightman
City:       New York
Date:       1993
Publisher:  Pantheon
Comments:   hardback, US$17.
Order Info: ISBN 0-679-41646-3
Pages:      179pp
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Date: 6 Oct 93 04:26:05 GMT
From: PKUKLA@ucs.indiana.edu (Peter Kukla)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Homer C. Nearing, Jr. ?

   While browsing through my favored local library, trying to find
something to read, I came across a book which I'd not noticed before.  My
attention was drawn to it by the faded "Science Fiction" sticker on the
spine.

   I took the book from the shelf, and got the impression from various cues
that it had not circulated in close to ten years.  I gave it a chance.

   The book, _The Sinister Researches of C.P. Ransom_ by Homer C. Nearing,
Jr., has proven to be a delight.  It is a collection of
previously-published stories which make up one story: Professor (of math)
Cleanth Penn Ransom, with the assistance of his friend Professor (of
philosophy) Archibald MacTate, is attempting to get his hands on a
fifty-thousand dollar endowment (don't laugh, it was written in the early
1950's, when this was a sizeable sum).  To do so, he must successfully use
the sciences to advance the humanities in some manner.
   Each story details another attempt by Ransom to win the endowment.  And
with each story (at least so far, I haven't finished it yet), something
goes wrong, and Ransom loses his chance at the cash.

   This is a good book!  The stories have aged wonderfully - I could almost
believe it if someone told me that they'd been written last year.  So why
haven't I ever heard of this book or the author?  Has anyone else ever
heard of him?  I'd be interested in finding out what else he's written.

Peter Kukla
PKUKLA@UCS.INDIANA.EDU
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Date: 6 Oct 93 05:01:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

	      Belated Reviews PS:  The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

Mervyn Peake's output was varied; he was a poet, a novelist, a playwright,
and an illustrator.  All of these skills come into play in his fantasy
trilogy "Gormenghast", published in 1946 ("Titus Groan"), 1950
("Gormenghast") and 1959 ("Titus Alone").

The Gormenghast trilogy (***+) is unique - a triumph of skill over what
looks at first sight to be an impossibly unpromising premise.  We start
with an enormous castle, Gormenghast, which seems to have been borrowed
from a Gothic novel on steroids.  We people it with refugees from a Dickens
novel.  They have names like Prunesquallor and Swelter and Flay and
Sourdust, not to forget Lord Sepulchrave, the seventy-sixth Earl of Groan
and, their characters often match.  Finally, this is important, we don't
play it for laughs.  We take these people at their self-estimation and
enter a world where Gormenghast is as much of the universe as matters.  It
takes remarkable control to pull that off, and Peake possessed it.  The
reader soon ceases to notice how mad a world s/he's entered.

"Titus Groan" (****-) is the first book of the trilogy.  Titus himself is
the son and heir of Lord Sepulchrave and, in principle, the trilogy is his
story.  It is significant that the trilogy takes its name from the castle,
rather than from the boy and that the book that is named for him ends when
he is two years old.  Gormenghast overshadows Titus.  The castle is by far
the most important 'character'.  It's impossibly large, and impossibly old
- - a self-contained universe.  (We learn at the start of this book that
outside of the castle grounds are a cluster of primitive dwellings.  It
isn't until book three that we find out that there's a larger outside
world.)

Gormenghast is also impossibly stagnant.  There are rituals, centuries or
millenia old, governing every hour of the day.  There are armies of
servants doing exactly what their ancestors did.  People who live in the
castle become as grey as its walls.  (It's hard to imagine Gormenghast as a
place for song, or for love.)  Oh, there's plenty of room for eccentricity,
but someone eccentric enough to actually combat the castle's inertia would
probably be steam-rollered without anyone noticing.  There are important
positions within the castle, but there are always replacements for the
self-important people who hold them.  (We know the replacements were once
children, with fathers and mothers, but it's hard to avoid the feeling that
the castle just generated them, already old, when they were needed.)

The worm gnawing away at Gormenghast is a youth named Steerpike, who thinks
he wants power, but really wants destruction.  We first encounter him in
the Great Kitchen, the newest apprentice to the vile chef.  It shouldn't be
imagined, despite his rhetoric, that this beginning instills any moral
indignation.  He is opportunistic and self-centered, and once he has
bettered his circumstances, he sets out to do so again.  He exploits those
he can, and destroys those he cannot.  At the end of "Titus Groan", Lord
Sepulchrave is dead and his heir is two years old.  Steerpike has wormed
himself closer to the center of power, but is still unnoticed by most.  The
routine of the castle continues as always, and if some of its supports have
been eroded or destroyed, it's possible not to notice.

"Gormenghast" (***+), the second book of the trilogy, begins five years
later, and covers the period of Titus's youth.  Steerpike rises in position
and power, continuing to leave a trail of death and destruction behind him,
coming nearer to taking control of the Gormenghast juggernaut.

In one respect, he fails.  His personal ambition is not realized.  His
destructive impulse, however, succeeds in an unanticipated way: By the end
of the second book, his actions have left Titus with the awareness that
there is a world beyond Gormenghast, and with the desire to see it: Titus
leaves.

"Titus Alone" (**), which follows Titus into the outside world, is
disappointing.  Different people will give you different explanations, the
most commonly heard being that Peake was dying when he wrote it, and left
it unpolished.  (For what it's worth, Peake died in 1968.  The 1970 edition
of "Titus Alone" contains extensive posthumous corrections to the 1959
edition.)  I'd offer a much simpler explanation: "Titus Alone", as the
title implies, is just about Titus.  The book lacks Gormenghast - by far
the most interesting 'character' in the trilogy, and it lacks all the other
characters who inhabited it.  Except insofar as Gormenghast has shaped
Titus, this book is almost unconnected to the other two.

No, that's not quite true.  It's thematically connected - the outside
world is as strange and as rigid in its Dickensian way as Gormenghast is in
its Gothic self-involvement.  But it's a far less interesting world.  What
it comes to is that reading "Titus Alone" is a let-down.

Reading "Titus Groan", however, is worth the effort.  At least, I thought
so; it's not going to be to all tastes: The book is demanding, dark,
sometimes ugly.  It's also brilliantly written and, once you enter its
world, captivating.  I expect that most readers who finish "Titus Groan"
will aslo finish the rest of the trilogy.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 6 Oct 93 06:19:08 GMT
From: walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> "Titus Alone" (**), which follows Titus into the outside world, is
> disappointing.  [...] "Titus Alone", as the title implies, is just about
> Titus.  The book lacks Gormenghast - by far the most interesting
> 'character' in the trilogy, and it lacks all the other characters who
> inhabited it.  Except insofar as Gormenghast has shaped Titus, this book
> is almost unconnected to the other two.

This is true, but I think that the way Gormenghast shaped Titus is actually
quite important, a weight that he can never remove despite his best
efforts.  Another complaint often leveled at TA is that it is rushed, but I
think this just reflects Titus' changing internal time scale as he ages.
The books actually track subjective time in an interesting way, the amount
of text spent on each year decreasing as Titus gets older.  I would rate
_Alone_ lower than the other two, but not as much lower as most seem to
think.

There is also an outstanding novella called "Boy in Darkness" (***+ :-)
that relates an episode in Titus' life not chronicled in the trilogy.  He
wanders outside Gormenghast (in his teen years, before he leaves for good)
and falls in with a trio of devolved and extremely strange man-animal
hybrids.  It can be found in an anthology called _Sometime, Never_ (with
novellas by John Wyndham and William Golding) and in the posthumous odds &
ends collection _Peake's Progress_ (which also collects some of his poetry
and a truly odd story called "Captain Slaughterboard Drops Anchor").

And, of course, there's _Mr. Pye_, an ambiguous morality tale, about a man
who becomes so good he starts to grow angel's wings.  When, to avoid this
embarrassment, he begins to sin, the wings retract and a pointy tail
appears... a minor but charming work.

Tim
walters@mills.edu
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Date: Tue, 05 Oct 93 08:16:00 PDT
From: "Rodgers, Robert" <RRodgers@unex.ucla.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tim Powers

Does anyone have any idea when LAST CALL is going to finally appear in
paperback?  The people at Bookstar are getting very tired of me, although
not as tired as I am of hearing "...late next week."

Rob Rodgers
UCLA Extension
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Date: 4 Oct 93 12:34:19 GMT
From: CMH114@psuvm.psu.edu (The Fool Eternal)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

Hmmm... did anyone catch the Del Rey reprint of his novel _Wasp_ and _Three
to Conquer_ in the early eighties?  They were probably better than most of
his novels, and certainly better than _The Great Explosion_ which had to
have had the most cliched and stereotyped set of characters that I've seen
in a good, good long while.

Mitch Hagmaier

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 23:59:57 GMT
From: upchrch!joel@aaahq01.aaa.com (Joel Upchurch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> As long as said intelligences aren't messing with the human race.  When
> that happens, his stories become exceedingly Campbellian: The aliens
> become targets, to be wiped out or at least cut down to size in a
> satisfying manner.  (It typically takes one human per alien race.)

The trouble was that if you wanted to get published in Astounding during
the forties, you wrote stories Campbell's way. Since ASF was the highest
paying market is isn't surprising that most authors bent to his wishes.
Asimov and Heinlein have both written about this problem. I noticed that
Russell stories published in other places besides ASF didn't show this.
Look at the story "Dear Devil'.

> this trend myself; I read many novels, but relatively few short stories.)
> This makes reviewing an author like Eric Frank Russell problematic.  I
> can't, as I could with Zenna Henderson, for example, or Cordwainer Smith,
> just point to a couple of anthologies and say "get those".  His better
> stories often have to be dug out of uneven anthologies.  In this review,
> when I discuss a story, I'll generally identify the anthology which has
> *my* copy of that story, but it should be taken for granted that the
> stories can be found elsewhere, as well.)

I have a collection called "The Best of Eric Frank Russell" from Ballantine
Books.

> Russell's novels don't stand up as well as his stories.  The best of them
> is the fixup novel "The Great Explosion" (***), about an expedition sent
> out to contact a number of 'lost colonies' that would as soon stay lost.
> The best part of the novel is the last story (novella?), titled "And Then
> There Were None" (***+).  The ship finds a planet whose society is a
> functioning anarchy.  There is no 'government', no 'leadership', no
> obvious medium of exchange and a general lack of interest in having
> anything to do with the expedition's brass hats.  None of this seems as
> unreasonable to the expedition's rank and file, which begins to desert.
> (I assume this story helped inspire Hogan's "Voyage to Yesteryear" a
> couple of decades later.  Russell has the lighter touch, however.)

The Harry Harrison novel "The Stainless Steel Rat Gets Drafted" used it and
practically didn't even file off the serial numbers.

You missed one of my favorite EFR stories "Wasp". This a fun book about
sabotage against a stellar empire conducted as a series of rather grisly
practical jokes. According to the foreword of the Ballantine printing it
was based on some ideas Russell and his colleagues, like Ian Fleming came
up with in Military Intelligence during WWII. The Sirians in the story are
actually thinly disguised Japanese.

Joel Upchurch
Upchurch Computer Consulting
718 Galsworthy Ave.
Orlando, FL 32809-6429
(407) 859-0982
uunet!aaahq01!upchrch!joel 
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		      Miscellaneous - Hugos (8 msgs)
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Date: 14 Sep 93 14:02:27 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

leah@smith.CHI.IL.US (L.A.Z. Smith) writes:
> brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>>But there is a tendency, in the collective Hugos (best editor,
>>semiprozine, artist and the fan ones) for people to vote not on the
>>specific year in question, but on the complete works.
>
> Well, this happens with the specific Hugos too.  The easiest example I
> can think of is the 1973 Hugo Isaac Asimov won for "The Gods Themselves."
> It wasn't a better book than the other novels nominated that year, but it
> was the first one Asimov had had out in a long while, and people felt
> that since he had never won one before, it was time he got one.

I think the "big name" effect has been with us much longer than that.  Did
Robert Heinlein really deserve all four of the Hugos he won? I'd say that
at least one of them won because of his name. And the effect is even more
pronounced with short fiction. Harlan Ellison has won a bunch of
well-deserved Hugos, but did he really deserve one for "Adrift of the Isles
....."?

> Also, a lot of people vote without being familiar with all the candidates
> in every category.  They think, "Well, I didn't read this story by X, but
> I liked his other stuff, and I *hate* so-and-so's writing,

I agree. I've run into a lot of people who do this sort of thing.
Sometimes it's valid: there are a lot of writers out there who produce the
same kind of thing, work after work. But there are a number of good writers
who produce vastly different works each time out (look at Michael Bishop)
or who have changed a lot over the course of their career (Greg Benford's
recent stuff I think has more general appeal than this older works).

>and Y was rude to me when I asked him for an autograph...."

This is even worse in the con-running community. I know there are a couple
of people I'd never vote for because of how rude they were to program
staffs. (Actually, to be fair, if they produced a really great book, I'd
probably hold my nose and vote for them anyway, but it would have to be
head and shoulders above the competition.) I think, for example, that
Norman Spinrad's public persona has hurt him in Hugo voting (and probably
has delayed his becoming a worldcon GoH).  I thought The Void Captain's
Tale deserved an award, but I talked to several people who reacted with,
"Spinrad? Do you know what he did to con comittee so and so?"

> Or they vote for their friends.  Or they flip a coin.  Or they vote
> according to polls on the Usenet ;-).

Or according to the Locus poll. Actually, the latter has more of an effect
on nominations. Fans who are behind in their reading look at things like
the Locus poll to see what to read before they nominate.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 14 Sep 93 15:52:52 GMT
From: YBMCU@cunyvm.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) says:
>Disallowing winners from running in "best X" awards is an interesting
>idea, though one might make it disqualification from running for something
>like N^2 years, where N is the number of Hugos won in the category.

I have problems with this "disqualification" idea.  (I will also admit that
sentiment has probably caused a number of Hugos to go to books/stories that
otherwise might not deserve them, but I think this is a lesser problem.)
What results from a disqualification is that the award becomes not one for
"Best Novel in 1993", but "Third Best Novel in 1993" (if Willis and Vinge
are both disqualified).  It could be even worse in a category like Short
Story, where you might have to disqualify the author of *several* of the
best works in a year.

If you beat Connie Willis in Short Story, you know you wrote a *really
good* one.  If she's disqualified, you will always wonder if your story
really wasn't the "Second Best Short Story, since the better one wasn't
eligible".  And the people who know that Willis was disqualified will think
the same thing.

Of course, it gets only worse if you disqualify more people.  Do you really
want a Hugo for "8th Best Short Story, since we disqualified everybody
else"?

Ben Yalow
City University of New York
555 W 57 St  NY, NY 10019
212-903-3623
BITNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM
INTERNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
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Date: 14 Sep 93 17:05:37 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein) writes:
>  Perhaps in some categories the winners should not be eligible for a
>  future nomination.  Then the award will be openly for overall work, but
>  new artists will be always considered.  And since "No award" is an
>  option, winning `by default' in a field dominated by a few already
>  rewarded masters will not become a problem.

Not a bad idea but, it needs a little tweaking.

1) First off, I think permanent ineligibility is too much.  Perhaps
something like not being eligible if you've won two years in the past five?
This way continuing quality can continue to be rewarded, but without
establishing the momentum that creates a "dynasty" such as Whelan and Freas
have each had.

2) Not all categories, as you observe, would be good for this.  The
categories for which it clearly fits:

   * Best pro artist
   * Best fan artist
   * Best fan writer

In all these cases, I'd add a "best individual piece of work," as has been
done with the pro art.

Less certain:

   * Best editor
   * Best semiprozine
   * Best fanzine

These worry me a great deal, especially the first.  I don't know how much
it means to IAsfM's sales that Gardner just hit the record for most
consecutive best-[editor|prozine] Hugo, but it's got to mean *something*.

It's hard to create something for these that would be analogous to the
"best individual work" for artists and fan writers.  Individual issue?
That not only excludes book editors, it brings the "Best Issue of LOCUS"
Hugo one step closer to reality.

Then there's a whole 'nother problem with the Dramatic Presentation award.
I first became aware of this when I saw YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN and SLEEPER win,
and knew durn well that Brooks and Allen were going to react in words like
this:
	"I just won a *WHAT*?"

(Incidentally, I'll give Paramount credit for this: they had someone on
site at Worldcon to accept the award for "The Inner Light.")

I became *acutely* aware of it when WATCHMEN and THE DARK KNIGHT RETURNS
became "problems" for Hugo awards committees (as in "what the *hell*
category do we stick *this* in?").  I thought they belonged, most
logically, in "dramatic presentation" - the comix medium is *far* more
closely allied to film/video than to prose fiction.  It's a long argument,
but I think you can fill in the blanks, none of you are stupid.

Back to this year: the minute I heard that "The Inner Light" had made the
ballot I predicted it would win.  Politics - it's hard to get an episode of
a TV series *nominated*, but easier for it to *win*, because of the
patterns of who nominates, who votes.  This is only *more* true for a STAR
TREK episode.  Media fans as a rule don't care enough about the Hugos to
participate in the nominations (and several media fans are now going to
come down on me with a cry of "I do!  I do!" - sirs and madams, you are the
*exceptions*); but when they see the names of their favorites on the
ballot, they *vote*.

So the question I wish to ask is this: should the "Dramatic Presentation"
Hugo be split?  There are now more SF tv shows than there were SF *films*
in some years, and a lot more films than there used to be, too.  It seems
to me that the constraints, and I mean aesthetic constraints, such as what
you can and can't do in the way of changing a character, on a series TV
episode are sufficiently different from those on a film; in general, that
the way a TV episode works is sufficiently different; that they should be
acknowledged as different "art objects."

I would propose that the split be as follows:

   Best Episode of an Ongoing Television Series
   Best Singular Mass-Media Presentation

The latter category to include, not only films, but TV specials,
made-for-TV films, and episodes of "anthology" programs like OUTER LIMITS,
TWILIGHT ZONE, AMAZING STORIES, TALES FROM THE CRYPT, et al.

"But what about plays?  Slide shows (remember "THE CAPTURE," anyone? -
thought so)?  Record albums (I THINK WE'RE ALL BOZOS ON THIS BUS, BLOWS
AGAINST THE EMPIRE)?"

And, for that matter, WATCHMEN?

Ahem.  At this point, I would propose the re-introduction of the infamous
"other media" category, but rationalized as part of an intelligent
restructuring of the dramatic presentation Hugo.

"He can't be serious."  -- you may decide that for yourself.  I'm outta
here.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 19:36:08 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Dan'l DanehyOakes (djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM) wrote:
> 1) First off, I think permanent ineligibility is too much.  Perhaps
> something like not being eligible if you've won two years in the past
> five?  This way continuing quality can continue to be rewarded, but
> without establishing the momentum that creates a "dynasty" such as Whelan
> and Freas have each had.  2) Not all categories, as you observe, would be
> good for this.  The categories for which it clearly fits
>    * Best pro artist
>    * Best fan artist
>    * Best fan writer

"Dynasties" awards come about only for Hugos that are NOT for individual
works but for a body of work over time (usually the last year). If someone
is good enough and consistent enough to produce such a body of work year
after year, why shouldn't they be allowed to get Hugos year after year? It
is far harder to be consistently good than it is to produce a winner every
once in a while amidst many mediocre works.

Ineligibility due to previous awards penalizes those good enough to
consistently produce Hugo quality works. It cheapens the award for others
as they will have to deal with the question of whether their work would
have won if X had been allowed to compete. As many of the pro Hugos have
direct monetary rewards, it can result in a lost of income for those pros
who are trying to make a living fulltime in the SF field.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 20:22:09 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Well, sure, that happens, according to intuition.  But you can't prove that
it is what is happening, and the fans are doing it consciously, in that
they are voting for a specific work, and using that to express their
pleasure in a person.

On the other hand, you don't get situations like Kris Rusch's editor
nomination last year (not this year) outside of the collective Hugos.  Or
Michael Whelan's aborted nomination this year when he barely worked.

One interesting suggestion.

In the collective Hugos, winning a Hugo shall constitute disqualification
for a certain number of years, that number being the index into the
following modified Fibonacci sequence of the number of that Hugo that the
candidate has won.

The sequence is Fibonacci-1
	0, 0, 1, 2, 4, 7, 12, 20

This means the first time you win the Hugo, you can run again.  Ditto the
2nd.  3rd time you win, you must skip a year.  Win again and skip 2 years,
then 4, then 7, then 12, then 20, then you are probably dead.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 20:29:39 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

Problem is that people are *not* judging the editors.  I think they are
judging the magazines.  The editor has the largest contribution to the
overall quality of the magazine, so if you are going to single out one
person, it is the editor but, why are you going to single out one person?

Look at SF Age, for example.  SF AGE's overal slickness and quality, if you
wish to give it recogniton, is much more than the work of Scott Edelman.
There are people buying art, doing design and layout.

If you say the editing is the important part, you are right.  But my
feeling is that the Hugo voters are really judging the overall magazine.

An award for Excellence in SF Publishing would also be able to include a
lot more than the magazines, and could go easily to a specialty press doing
things the fans like, a limited edition, etc.

Not that I'm really pushing for more Hugos.  I would only support this one
in replacement for something else.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 22:11:59 GMT
From: keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
[...]
>>Possibly change editor to "Excellence in professional SF publishing"
>> which could cover editing, anthologies, magazines, book lines etc.
[...]
>Why change the name?  This IS the case now. Editor is not limited to
>magazine editors.

In fact, the whole point of the category is that it's not limited to
magazines.  For those who may not know: This award was formerly the "Best
Magazine" Hugo, and was changed in the early 1970s, around the time
"Dangerous Visions" was published, to the "Best Editor" Hugo, mostly to
allow it to go to editors of original anthologies like "Dangerous Visions",
"Orbit", etc., but not limited to these.  If memory serves, this change was
done at the instigation of Harlan Ellison.

I don't think I remember the Editor Hugo ever going to a non-magazine
editor, but I could be wrong.  Anyone else know?

Morris M. Keesan                        
The Boston Software Works, Inc.
177 Milk St.
Boston, MA 02109    USA
1-(617)482-9898
keesan@bsw0.bsw.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 03:25:26 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
> I became *acutely* aware of it when WATCHMEN and THE DARK KNIGHT RETURNS
> became "problems" for Hugo awards committees (as in "what the *hell*
> category do we stick *this* in?").

They wound up, as "art books," in the Best Nonfiction Book category.
Headline: WORLDCON COMMITTEE DECLARES BATMAN NOT FICTIONAL

Personally I think the comic-book people should give each other their own
awards and stay out of the Hugoes.

> Back to this year: the minute I heard that "The Inner Light" had made the
> ballot I predicted it would win.  Politics - it's hard to get an episode
> of a TV series *nominated*, but easier for it to *win*, because of the
> patterns of who nominates, who votes.  This is only *more* true for a
> STAR TREK episode.

Given the plot of "The Inner Light" - starship captain wakes up in someone
else's body, and is forced to live out his life among the alien's family
and friends, the Hugo is really a backhanded tribute to *Quantum Leap*.

I can't be the first person to notice this, but I haven't seen it
mentioned.

[Later, Dan'l proposes two new awards in place of Best Dramatic
Presentation...]

> I would propose that the split be as follows:
> 
>   Best Episode of an Ongoing Television Series
>   Best Singular Mass-Media Presentation

The first is clear, but the second is a horrible name. 

> The latter category to include, not only films, but TV specials,
> made-for-TV films, and episodes of "anthology" programs like OUTER
> LIMITS, TWILIGHT ZONE, AMAZING STORIES, TALES FROM THE CRYPT, et al.
> 
> "But what about plays?  Slide shows (remember "THE CAPTURE," anyone? -
> thought so)?

Sure, I remember it.  Phil Foglio and Robert Asprin, 1977.  Funny, faanish
stuff.

> Record albums (I THINK WE'RE ALL BOZOS ON THIS BUS, BLOWS AGAINST THE
> EMPIRE)?"
> 
> And, for that matter, WATCHMEN?

Was not *Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy* entertainment as enjoyable as
any film or TV show?

Seems to me that plays, radio shows (maybe not six-part series),
slideshows, and record albums could be considered "singular mass-media
presentations."  What about Brad's CD-ROM?  (-: It's mostly text but there
are color pictures and little movies and speeches inside it too.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------
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Date: 15 Sep 93 14:11:05 GMT
From: insinga@cyteen.zko.dec.com (Aron K Insinga)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins) writes:
>Given the plot of "The Inner Light" - starship captain wakes up in someone
>else's body, and is forced to live out his life among the alien's family
>and friends, the Hugo is really a backhanded tribute to *Quantum Leap*.

Merle and I both liked this episode of ST:TNG a lot.  She pointed out that
the idea is very, very old: there is a Vedic story about the god Indra
walking with a yogi, and discussing the illusiory nature of physical life.
Indra makes his point by (apparently) sending the yogi elsewhere to live
out another person's life in the instant between two steps while they're
crossing a bridge.

Cross that with Clarke's _The Star_ (how does a doomed planet leave
something of itself behind?) to get this episode.  Anyway, I think it was
very well done.

Aron Insinga
insinga@decc.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 19:05:47 GMT
From: YBMCU@cunyvm.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 1993 Hugo Winners

keesan@redsox.bsw.com (Morris M. Keesan) says:
>I don't think I remember the Editor Hugo ever going to a non-magazine
>editor, but I could be wrong.  Anyone else know?

Terry Carr (1985)
Judy-Lynn Del Rey (declined by Lester Del Rey) (1986)

Ben Yalow
City University of New York
555 W 57 St  NY, NY 10019
212-903-3623
BITNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM
INTERNET: YBMCU@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
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Date: 15 Sep 93 20:07:09 GMT
From: janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com (Janice Gelb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

<YBMCU@CUNYVM.BITNET> writes:
<brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) says:
>>Disallowing winners from running in "best X" awards is an interesting
>>idea, though one might make it disqualification from running for
>>something like N^2 years, where N is the number of Hugos won in the
>>category.
>
>I have problems with this "disqualification" idea.  
[stuff deleted]
>If you beat Connie Willis in Short Story, you know you wrote a *really
>good* one.  If she's disqualified, you will always wonder if your story
>really wasn't the "Second Best Short Story, since the better one wasn't
>eligible".  And the people who know that Willis was disqualified will
>think the same thing.
>
>Of course, it gets only worse if you disqualify more people.  Do you
>really want a Hugo for "8th Best Short Story, since we disqualified
>everybody else"?

This is a really good point: I've been saying for years that I thought
Charlie Brown should take himself out of the Best Semiprozine category for
a year to let someone else win, but had he done so, everyone would have
regarded a win by Andy as a "consolation Hugo." That wouldn't have compared
to the Hugo he got this year legitimately.

Janice Gelb
janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Sep 93 23:57:11 GMT
From: sgoldberg@davidsys.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
> (Incidentally, I'll give Paramount credit for this: they had someone on
> site at Worldcon to accept the award for "The Inner Light.")

Actually credit probably belongs to Mike Okuda (and myself I suppose).  I
called him when the nomination was made as the person I personally knew
closest to the studio. (He is the Scenic Artist Supervisor for both TV
shows.  I know him going back years when we both were fans in Hawaii.)  He
contacted Rick Berman's office and explained the significance of the award.
The other exception David Bratman and I made to people knowing results was
that we decided to tell the winning studio so that they would be more
likely to send someone.  I would give most of the credit to Mike Okuda.

Seth Goldberg
1993 Hugo Administrator
Internet:  goldberg@davidsys.com  
UUCP:  ...!uunet!sam!goldberg

------------------------------

Date: 16 Sep 93 00:20:03 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

Hey, how about a rule for the Dramatic Presentation Hugo only that if the
studio does not send a representative (an actual employee, no cheating and
getting a willing fan!) to a Worldcon on a continent where the studio has
offices, the Hugo goes to No Award.

Well, I'm mostly joking, but it would wake some people up to hear that they
lost a fairly major award for their film because they didn't send anybody.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 17:13:35 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 1993 Hugo Winners

Jim_Mann wrote:
> Editor seems like the better award choice.  This award, however, would be
> made easier if more publishers actually listed their editorial staff in
> the credits somewhere. I'd like to see some of the book editors win the
> Hugo from time to time (starting with someone at Tor like Beth Meacham or
> Patrick Nielsen Hayden).

Beth in particular was quite against the proposal of crediting editors when
it was discussed at a 4th Street panel a few years ago.  (Sorry, Patrick,
don't remember if you were at that one or if you took a position.)  Steven
Brust was proposing all editors should be credited (because he felt his
editor certainly deserved credit for her work, to start with).  The
argument involved things like having your name on books you despised but
were forced to buy, or choosing to not have your name on some books and
thus insulting some of the most profitable authors for your company; all of
which were viewed as unfortunate choices.

Personally, I'm not convinced; I think you could learn to live with having
your name on the things the company has to do to make money, since that's
what pays your salary.  If you really can't, maybe you should look harder
for ways to avoid doing them?

Some people have taken to crediting editors in the acknowledgements.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 22:12:22 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Tom Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey) writes:
>They wound up, as "art books," in the Best Nonfiction Book category.
>Headline: WORLDCON COMMITTEE DECLARES BATMAN NOT FICTIONAL

Actually, only Dark Knight ended up in non-fiction, supposedly due to the
Conspiracy committee asking known non-comics fan Charlie Brown where it
should go. Other Forms was created in part due to trying to find a better
location for Watchmen.

>Personally I think the comic-book people should give each other their own
>awards and stay out of the Hugoes.

Really. How about those of us, such as Dan'l and myself, who are both
"comic book people" and "sf fans"? I also don't recall the definition of
Hugos saying anything about "no comics scum allowed". Both Dark Knight and
Watchmen (particularly the latter) were clearly fictional works in the
genre and that and a word count are all that are required to determine
eligibility. Btw, I'd argue that Dinotopia has a lot more in common with
Watchmen than it does with a Michael Whalen painting, showing that there is
a continuing problem with graphic novel placement.  So far we've seen
Non-Fiction, Other Forms, and Original Artwork as categories, with the
World Fantasy Award going so far as to include Short Story in there
(Sandman #18, which won that category).

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com
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Date: 21 Sep 93 00:05:08 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

There are not enough works in whatever category you would put Dinotopia,
Dark Knight and Watchmen to make it a suitable Hugo category, unless you
want to make a category which is effectively "best comic book" which I am
fairly sure the WSFS fans do not wish to create.

If you created a category "Best Illustrated genre story" I would guess that
most worldcon fans would be pressed to come up with more than a couple, let
alone 5 examples of excellence.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 01:11:56 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
> There are not enough works in whatever category you would put Dinotopia,
> Dark Knight and Watchmen to make it a suitable Hugo category, unless you
> want to make a category which is effectively "best comic book" which I am
> fairly sure the WSFS fans do not wish to create.

Quite likely so (and not something I suggested in the article being
followed up). But since three illustrated stories have made the Hugo ballot
(and two of them have won Hugos) in the last seven years or so and they've
made it in three separate categories, it probably would be nice to codify
where such should end up. Personally, I'd opt for the simple (:-) since
it's not been tried yet) option of putting them in the fiction category
appropriate to their word count.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 19:27:14 GMT
From: Alison@moose.demon.co.uk (Alison Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hu

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM writes:
>Personally, I'd opt for the simple (:-) since it's not been tried yet)
>option of putting them in the fiction category appropriate to their word
>count.

I think the reason that this didn't happen was that too many people were
horrified by the idea of _Watchmen_ winning Best Novel.  As it was clearly
a science fiction story of more than 40,000 words, I was saddened that it
didn't get its chance at winning the 'headline' Hugo.

Alison Scott
Chester, England
Alison@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 04:57:30 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins) writes:
>tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Tom Galloway) writes:
>>>Personally I think the comic-book people should give each other their
>>>own awards and stay out of the Hugoes.
>
>> Really. How about those of us, such as Dan'l and myself, who are both
>> "comic book people" and "sf fans"? I also don't recall the definition of
>> Hugos saying anything about "no comics scum allowed".
>
>You are both fine fellows, but why not go attend some ceremony at some big
>comics convention and watch pencillers, inkers, writers, editors, and
>letterers receive awards?  You can attend Worldcon at some other time.

Presumably I can be expected to have a strong professional predisposition
towards prose, but whatever "SF" is, it obviously isn't something that
happens only in prose.  I nominated WATCHMEN for the Best Novel Hugo
myself; it's one of the best SF novels of the last decade.

Nor do I think the Worldcon is in danger of being overrun by comics fans if
a few Alan Moores or Neil Gaimans slip onto an awards ballot or two.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 13:41:16 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hu

Alison@moose.demon.co.uk (Alison Scott) writes:
>tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM writes:
>>Personally, I'd opt for the simple (:-) since it's not been tried yet)
>>option of putting them in the fiction category appropriate to their word
>>count.
>
> I think the reason that this didn't happen was that too many people were
> horrified by the idea of _Watchmen_ winning Best Novel.  As it was
> clearly a science fiction story of more than 40,000 words, I was saddened
> that it didn't get its chance at winning the 'headline' Hugo.

I wouldn't have nominated it for best novel, even if I had liked it enough
to consider it for a Hugo. Why?  Because I think the "Best Novel" Hugo
should be based on those 40,000 plus words. Were the words alone in
Watchmen deserving of a Hugo? That is, if you removed the pictures and just
published the words (as a play, perhaps), would they have been the best of
the year?  (I don't count the quality of the cover art or interior illos,
if any, in nominating for Best Novel either.)

This is why I didn't nominate Dinotopia for Best Novella, although some
folks tried to tell me it qualified. The words in Dinotopia were not what I
liked about it: I liked the pictures. The words were a mediocre, at best,
novella.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 22 Sep 93 23:17:53 GMT
From: ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>Presumably I can be expected to have a strong professional predisposition
>towards prose, but whatever "SF" is, it obviously isn't something that
>happens only in prose.  I nominated WATCHMEN for the Best Novel Hugo
>myself; it's one of the best SF novels of the last decade.

About as much as Terminator 2 was one of the best SF novels of its year.  I
won't argue the merits of the work, but I'll argue very strenuously with
the classification "novel".  It may be SF, but it's not a novel.  (The "may
be" does not express doubt of its being SF, only ignorance.)

David Dyer-Bennet
Network Systems Corporation
Brooklyn Park, MN
(612) 424-4888 x3333
ddb@network.com
ddb@tdkt.kksys.com
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Date: 23 Sep 93 14:45:58 GMT
From: france@wand.fishkill.ibm.com (Eric France)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards

ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet) writes:
> pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>>Presumably I can be expected to have a strong professional predisposition
>>towards prose, but whatever "SF" is, it obviously isn't something that
>>happens only in prose.  I nominated WATCHMEN for the Best Novel Hugo
>>myself; it's one of the best SF novels of the last decade.
>
> About as much as Terminator 2 was one of the best SF novels of its year.
> I won't argue the merits of the work, but I'll argue very strenuously
> with the classification "novel".  It may be SF, but it's not a novel.
> (The "may be" does not express doubt of its being SF, only ignorance.)

Oh please.  My copy of Watchmen has a hardcover binding, dust jacket,
pages, and words on the pages.  It's a novel. T2 is a movie - different
medium, different award.  Excluding Watchmen from the Best Novel category
because it has pictures, and started life on a comic book rack, smacks of
elitism.  You claim ignorance - have you even read it?

Eric France
ericf@vnet.ibm.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 16:18:14 GMT
From: paulk@crocus.cs.odu.edu (Paul King)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards

france@wand.fishkill.ibm.com (Eric France) writes:
>> classification "novel".  It may be SF, but it's not a novel.  (The "may
>> be" does not express doubt of its being SF, only ignorance.)
>
> Oh please.  My copy of Watchmen has a hardcover binding, dust jacket,
> pages, and words on the pages.  It's a novel. T2 is a movie - different
> medium, different award.  Excluding Watchmen from the Best Novel category
> because it has pictures, and started life on a comic book rack, smacks of
> elitism.  You claim ignorance - have you even read it?

    My copy of Watchmen had a soft cover, pages and words on most of the
pages. But that is not the definition of novel. Depending on your source a
novel is a piece of fiction in excess of a certain number of words,
depending on whom you consult (which publisher or English professor).  I
haven't done a word count on Watchmen, but I'm sure it falls well short.
Watchmen would be classified as Graphic Novel. If we start giving Graphic
Novels awards intended for Novels we may as well give Oscars for music
videos, on the basis of similarity. Elitism? No, just a fairly well defined
field.  Anyone out there have the exact guidelines used to determine
novel/novella/short story/whatever other award spring to mind status?

Paul

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 17:35:35 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet) writes:
> About as much as Terminator 2 was one of the best SF novels of its year.
> I won't argue the merits of the work, but I'll argue very strenuously
> with the classification "novel".  It may be SF, but it's not a novel.
> (The "may be" does not express doubt of its being SF, only ignorance.)

The WSFS Constitution defines what is eligible for the "Best Novel"
category as "a science fiction or fantasy story of forty thousand (40,000)
words or more."  Just which part of the definition do you think WATCHMEN
doesn't meet?

(Note that the definitions for fiction Hugos mean that technically a film
with 20,000 words of dialogue would be eligible as "Best Novella."  Nowhere
do they specify the medium.  Interesting...)

Evelyn.C.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 23 Sep 93 18:39:02 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Comics are not novels! (was Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards)

france@wand.fishkill.ibm.com (Eric France) writes:
> Oh please.  My copy of Watchmen has a hardcover binding, dust jacket,
> pages, and words on the pages.  It's a novel.

Thought experiment:  Have the books-on-tape cassettes come out yet?

It isn't a novel.  It's a comic book.

Bill Higgins
Fermilab    
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 19:35:47 GMT
From: mt90dac@brunel.ac.uk (Del Cotter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards

france@wand.fishkill.ibm.com (Eric France) writes:
>Oh please.  My copy of Watchmen has a hardcover binding, dust jacket,
>pages, and words on the pages.  It's a novel. T2 is a movie - different
>medium, different award.  Excluding Watchmen from the Best Novel category
>because it has pictures, and started life on a comic book rack, smacks of
>elitism.  You claim ignorance - have you even read it?

Novels:	Frankenstein
	Of Mice and Men
	Sheepfarmer of Gor

Non-novels: Beowulf
	    Le Morte d'Arthur
	    Watchmen

Relax.  Nobody is criticising your choice of reading matter.  The fact is,
there was a time when there were no novels, and there may come a time when
there are no novels, but just because your beloved comic (sorry 'graphic
novel') was published in a period of history distinguished by the form
known as 'the novel', has x words in it and - what was it? - oh yes, hard
covers, dust jackets and (presumably) paper pages does not make it a novel.

Del Cotter
mt90dac@brunel.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 21:42:18 GMT
From: ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards

france@wand.fishkill.ibm.com (Eric France) writes:
>Oh please.  My copy of Watchmen has a hardcover binding, dust jacket,
>pages, and words on the pages.  It's a novel. T2 is a movie - different
>medium, different award.  Excluding Watchmen from the Best Novel category
>because it has pictures, and started life on a comic book rack, smacks of
>elitism.  You claim ignorance - have you even read it?

No, I have not read it.  Now and then I try to look at a comic book that
various friends whose taste I trust say is very good, but I've never yet
been able to read one.  This is a long-standing situation; when Chris
Claremont autographed my copy of _First Flight_ for me, his inscription
said roughly "I finally wrote one without the pictures."

My understanding of the medium, theoretical rather than experiential as it
may be, is that a comic, graphic novel, or whatever term is in vogue this
week, tells its story by the interplay of the words and the pictures; it is
specifically *not* just an ordinary story with some illustrations.
Everyone I know with strong opinions on this (until you, just now) thinks
that it's a very different artform from the story or novel.

I'm *sure* that most comics fans would be outraged if an ordinary novel won
whatever their big award is; they appear to think that the media are
significantly different.

While I personally don't read comics, the suggestion of a Hugo for sf
comics doesn't turn my stomach.  There may be questions about whether there
are *enough* good sf and fantasy comics to make such an award appropriate;
since I don't read them, obviously I will have no opinion on that.

However, the suggestion that a comic and a novel are *the same thing* is
ridiculous.

David Dyer-Bennet
Network Systems Corporation
Brooklyn Park, MN
(612) 424-4888 x3333
ddb@network.com
ddb@tdkt.kksys.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 21:54:07 GMT
From: ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>The WSFS Constitution defines what is eligible for the "Best Novel"
>category as "a science fiction or fantasy story of forty thousand (40,000)
>words or more."  Just which part of the definition do you think WATCHMEN
>doesn't meet?

I haven't counted the words or even looked at it very closely; it's been
asserted dogmatically and without the slightest suggestion of evidence by
one poster, and politely by another, that it in fact has 40,000 words in
it, but I don't yet regard that as proven.  Setting that aside for the
moment, however...

It may very well meet that definition.  If that's the official definition,
it needs to be changed before this gets us into trouble.

I'd be tempted to say a comic isn't a story, that a story means a _written_
story.  A film, comic, whatever may _tell_ a story in the colloquial sense,
but it _isn't_ one.  However, it's better to simply change the wording of
the rules to represent the clear intention of the writers.

>(Note that the definitions for fiction Hugos mean that technically a film
>with 20,000 words of dialogue would be eligible as "Best Novella."
>Nowhere do they specify the medium.  Interesting....)

Exactly; it's simply an oversight, not the intention of the constitution.

I'll note that an issue of Neil Gaiman's Sandman did win the World Fantasy
Award in one category in 1991.  I'm happy for Neil; he regards it as a
breakthrough for comics towards gaining the respect they deserve, but
despite being a friend of his I have to view it as something of a travesty,
for the same reasons I gave in my previous posting.  A comic is simply not
the same sort of beast as a story.  (I would far rather he had won for
_Good Omens_, which was up for novel that year.)

Another friend, John M. Ford, has won a World Fantasy Award for a poem (in
the short story category).  While I would tend to argue that poetry is also
a distinct artform from prose (or perhaps several), at least they both
consist entirely of words on paper.  Defining the difference between prose
and poetry would be likely to be controversial!

David Dyer-Bennet
Network Systems Corporation
Brooklyn Park, MN
(612) 424-4888 x3333
ddb@network.com
ddb@tdkt.kksys.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 23:14:28 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics are not novels! (was Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards)

Let's try a fun one; it's my understanding that Alan Moore's scripts for
the 12 issues of Watchmen ran around 100 pages or so, at least for some
issues. Would they have been eligible for the Best Novel given that
something was "published" from them?

And for more fun, should the other reason for the Other Forms category
creation, the publication of Harlan Ellison's unproduced screenplay for I,
Robot, have qualified for Best Novel? After all, the words were
published...and even better, the movie wasn't made so it couldn't be a
dramatic presentation.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 23:47:10 GMT
From: amigapd@icaen.uiowa.edu (Michael T Pins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics are not novels! (was Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards)

OK, try this one on for size -

If you eliminated the pictures from _Watchmen_, would it still be the same
story?  With the same impact?  People have tried to compare it to an
illustrated book.  I can take the illustrations out of a book without
impacting the story in any way.  Can the same be said of _Watchmen_?  If
not, then it's not a novel.  I don't know anyone who has "read" it that
doesn't think it's fantastic, but that doesn't change what it is.  (And
don't bother calling me elitist, my 3000+ comics still outnumber my book
collection, though it's getting close.)  _Watchman_ is no more a novel than
"The Terminator" is.  That doesn't mean either is bad and/or not SF, it
simply means they aren't novels.

Michael Pins
amigapd@isca.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 01:28:08 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics are not novels! (was Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards)

The problem here isn't much different from that which has recently been
addressed wrt a number of other categories: Some categories simply have too
few serious contenders to be healthy.  On the other hand, when something as
good as Watchmen or Sandman comes along, we want to recognize it.  On the
third hand, none of the regular categories seem appropriate, and we've seen
that the creation of a special category taints the prize.

The question isn't whether comics are novels.  The question is whether,
when one comes along that's an exceptional work of sf/f, it should be
ignored, squeezed into one of the existing categories, or given some
'special' award.  None of the options seems wholly satisfactory.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 12:02:29 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics are not novels! (was Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards)

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway) writes:
> Let's try a fun one; it's my understanding that Alan Moore's scripts for
> the 12 issues of Watchmen ran around 100 pages or so, at least for some
> issues. Would they have been eligible for the Best Novel given that
> something was "published" from them?

If they were good enough to stand on their own without the pictures (and be
appreciated by someone who hadn't read the comics), sure.

> And for more fun, should the other reason for the Other Forms category
> creation, the publication of Harlan Ellison's unproduced screenplay for
> I, Robot, have qualified for Best Novel? After all, the words were
> published...and even better, the movie wasn't made so it couldn't be a
> dramatic presentation.

I'd guess so, since it's based on the words. It's not a novel, but the Hugo
rules are too loose here. However, even if you look at the wording of the
Hugo awards, it seems clear to me that the award if for the words, not some
combination of words and pictures. If the words alone don't do it, then it
doesn't belong. After all, we don't vote for books (I hope) based on cover
art or short stories based on whatever interior illos the magazine
published with them.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 17:33:49 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics are not novels! (was Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards)

What I think, see, is that the difference between a graphic novel
(regardless of length) and a work of prose (regardless of length) is far,
far greater than the difference between a 9999-word novelette and a
10001-word novella. (Or whatever the actual numbers are. I don't even
remember which is longer, actually.)

Thus, _Watchmen_ is not a novel. So the question is, what are we giving
Hugos for? (Or World Fantasy awards, come to that, considering the
"Sandman" issue award.) And the answer is, uh, something.

Ideally there should be a "multimedia work" category or something equally
buzzworded. (I'd say _Watchmen_ and _Dinotopia_ are sort-of-the-same-thing
enough to be competing in the same Hugo category.  And computer games are
working their way up to that level of story-telling. Remember _Portal_?)
But then you have an entirely new set of flamewars to work out. And not
necessarily enough entries each year to fill out the category.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 02:49:15 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics are not novels! (was Re: Dan'ls Drama Awards)

I readily concede that these works have words in 'em, and you can count the
words and assign them to a Hugo fiction category.  They are nevertheless
different animals from prose, as the hypothetical picture-free *Watchmen*
demonstrates. (Braille edition, perhaps?) I don't think it's *fair* to make
prose compete against comics, but I would not support, for example, a
proposal to make the definition of "fiction" more restrictive.  The
current, rather minimal, definitions rely on the common sense and judgement
of the people who nominate.  Compare them with the Rube Goldberg complexity
of the Best Issue of *Locus* Award (sorry, make that the Best Issue of
*Science Fiction Chronicle*...).

My opinions:

1. Comic books are not novels.
2. Science fiction and fantasy do exist within comics.
3. I am not hostile to the comics world, and high quality sometimes 
surfaces there.
4. The Hugoes have not succeeded in figuring out where to stick comics.
5. [Somewhat irrational:] The comics industry and comics fandom should
give out their own awards for outstanding "graphic novels."  The
Hugoes do not need a category for this.
6. If the Hugo voters *do* wish to reward comics, they should go into
a new category, since they are a different art form from prose
fiction.

It would be rational to discuss a new category for "Best Graphic Novel" or
similar proposals.  Brad Templeton suggested that we don't need a separate
category for something until there are many more than five excellent
examples per year.  This is true for prose fiction categories, artist
categories, Best Dramatic Presentation, and fan categories.  It's not
really true for Best Semiprozine.  Is it true for comics?  Are there ten or
twenty examples each year good enough to nominate?

On the subject of my own prejudices, I will stipulate that my parents were
terrorized by Dr. Wertham and I was not allowed comics as a youngster.  I
nevertheless enjoy reading comics now and then.  I rarely buy them, except
when I am drawn as a character in them (see *Grim Jack #40* and *Stanley
and His Monster #1*).

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 17:18:59 GMT
From: feld@ccu.umanitoba.ca (Michael Feld)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics and Literature

The Hugo rules are up to the relevant committees, and I don't propose to
advise them on their business.  I would, though, like to comment on the
general notion of whether a comic book can be a novel (and not just a
comic, or just an illustration of a novel, or a novel with pictures).

Consider _Maus_ and _Maus II_, winner/s of a Pulitzer prize for literature.
They first appeared in _Raw_, which certainly is a comic rag.  When the New
York Times announced that _Maus/II_ had won for best novel, their author
rejected that suggestion, but not on the grounds that a comic book cannot
be a novel; rather, he argued that since the works in question told a true
story truly, they should count as non-fiction; as, in brief, history.  The
New York Times accepted his reasoning.

So?  So a comic novel can be a novel, unless it turns out to be a work of
history - at least in MHO, and that of the NYT.
 
Michael Feld
Dept. of Philosophy
University of Manitoba
Winnipeg, MB, R3T 2M8, Canada
feld@cc.umanitoba.ca

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 20:15:41 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners)

ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet) writes:
>It may very well meet that definition.  If that's the official definition,
>it needs to be changed before this gets us into trouble.

What 'trouble' will it get 'us' into?  So, a so-called 'comic' gets
nominated, and possibly even wins occasionally.  I don't see that this will
be a miscarriage of justice or something, if the fans (who are the judges,
after all) think that was the best story that year...

>I'd be tempted to say a comic isn't a story, that a story means a
>_written_ story.  A film, comic, whatever may _tell_ a story in the
>colloquial sense, but it _isn't_ one.  However, it's better to simply
>change the wording of the rules to represent the clear intention of the
>writers.

Were you one of the writers of the constitution?  You may well have been -
I don't have a copy to see if it credits particular people as writers.
However, do you really represent all of the people who wrote that
constitution?  Is it not possible that some of them (possibly even a
majority) deliberately left it open?

>Another friend, John M. Ford, has won a World Fantasy Award for a poem (in
>the short story category).  While I would tend to argue that poetry is
>also a distinct artform from prose (or perhaps several), at least they
>both consist entirely of words on paper.  Defining the difference between
>prose and poetry would be likely to be controversial!

In that case, can we also win the awards with songs?  After all, a song is
only poetry plus music.  If you take away the music, and what is left is a
good poem, that should be eligible (admittedly, there are not very many
songs that are good poetry - but most of the poetry or prose published I
don't think is good either)...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 24 Sep 93 16:09:12 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Worldcon Reform (was Costuming, fandom and worldcons) [LONG]

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Musing over the recent worldcon, I'm coming to the conclusion that
>worldcons are getting a bit too large.

I was saying this 10 years ago.

>Bidders are putting them in convention centers as the only places that can
>hold them.  The desire to be bigger seems strong, and the number of cities
>that can hold the sort of Con that has appeal to me is shrinking.

I fail to understand the "bigger is better" feeling.  What do people get
out of the crush of humanity?  It's harder to meet people, because everyone
stays close to the people they already know - if they can find them in the
first place.  It's more difficult to do just about everything.  And the con
becomes harder and harder to organize and requires more and more personnel
as well as bigger and bigger meeting places.  If it goes on like this,
we'll be like the CES, which has only two possible sites and which I hear
has pretty much outgrown one of them.  Do we really want Worldcon in
Chicago *every* year?  (Ghod, I hope not, I have to live here.)

>But how do you shrink a Worldcon?  Well, you can hold it in Europe. :-) Or
>make it expensive in some other way.  One can also narrow the focus.
>
>Here's the flame part.  To me, the focus is written SF.  A Worldcon should
>be primarily for people who read SF.  That's not to say that people who
>read SF don't watch media SF, or like SF art, or like costuming.  Simply
>that written SF should be the core, and as such the events which might not
>get the same attention would be those peripheral to that.

Amen.  SF fans have very broad interests and years ago, when cons were
small, these peripheral things started being added.  Some fans like movies,
so we have movies.  Some fans like Regency dancing, so we have Regency
dancing.  Some fans like role-playing games, so we have games.  Some fans
are interested in computers and science, so we have panels on that.  Some
fans are artists, so we have art workshops.  Some fans like to sing, so we
have filking.  Some fans drink beer, so we have beer.  Etc.

The thing is, now we're starting to attract people whose primary interest
is in these peripheral topics, and not in SF at all.  

Here are some actual topics of program items at ConFrancisco:  
   "Drawing Draperies, Fabric and Clothing"
   "The Choice of Color or Black & White in Art"
   "Step by Step Through the Painting Process"
   "Acrylic Painting Technique"
   "Art Disasters: Failures that Never Left My Studio"
   "Niobium Jewelry Workshop"
   "Art and Obsession"
   "Can Bad Art Be Good?"
   "Must a Picture Tell a Story?"
   "Do Artists Really Sleep Until Noon?"
   "Perception, Art & Iconography"
   "Drawing Heads & Hands"
   "Peace, Love and Posters (Art of the '60s, then and now)"
   "When Ugly & Beautiful Collide"
   "Where Do You Start With Art?"
   "Art as a Business"
   "That's Not Art!"
   "Are All Creative Arts the Same?"

If you saw only the above list, what kind of convention would you think it
was for?  This is by no means the entire list of art-related programming at
ConFrancisco, either.  A few items were directly pertinent to SCIENCE
FICTION art.  ("Graphic Novels in F&SF," for example, and the kids' item on
building your own alien) I believe it should be limited to those kinds of
things - there are plenty of art schools and conferences for more generic
art workshops.

Here are a few more:
   "History and Moral Philosophy"
   "Safe(r) Sex"
   "Professional Ethics for the Amateur"
   "Ethical Issues for Creative People"
   "Moral Issues for the Near Term"
   "Where is the Boundary of a Person (...the potential contribution
     that technology might make to personal privacy and personal
     freedom and contrast this with the relentless attack that
     is now going on.)"

Aside from being redundant, these really have very little relevance.  Nor
do these:
   "The Future of Athletics, Aging & Health"
   "Aerobics"
   "Aikido Demonstration"
   "Yugoslav/Balkan Dance"
   "Tai Chi"
   "Belly/Line Dances"

Surely there are other conferences where one can learn about these
subjects:
   "From Plato to Chaos Theory and Fuzzy Logic"
   "Nanotechnology" 
   "Telecommunications, Telepresence & VR"
   "Beating 'Star Wars' into Plowshares (How can the USA convert 
     defense and aerospace engineers to other useful peacetime
     functions?)"
   "Do Neural Networks Dream of Electric Sheep? (...This talk will
     describe what neural networks do in real life, as opposed to 
     science fiction.)"
   "Tesla: The Genius & His Legacy"
   "Liposomes: Not Just Cosmetics"
   "Testosterone Poisoning"
   "Infrared Astronomy"
   "Directed vs. Basic Research"
   "Soviet Space Disasters"
   "Smart Drugs"
   "Fixing the Ozone Hole"

This is just a short section of the science program.  I do think science
has a place on the Worldcon program, but I don't think we need so much of
it, and I believe it should relate more directly to the literature, such as
"Science Fiction and the Image of the Scientist."  This is a science
FICTION convention, not a science convention.

It isn't a computer convention, either.	
   "Computer Networking"
   "Non-Paper Publishing"
   "Computers and Class"
   "Computer-Generated Special Effects"
   "Electronics and Music"
   "Concert: Computer Interactive Music"
   "Real Computer Art"
   "Ethics in the Age of Computers"
   "So You Want to Be a Computer Game Designer"

And I have no idea why some of these were on the program - they certainly
have nothing to do with science fiction:
   "Auctioneer's Workshop"
   "Simple Stage Effects"
   "How to Perform with Mikes"
   "Costuming: Art or Obsession?"
   "No Dice: Zen and the Art of Role-Playing"
   "How Hard Can It Be to Start a Game Company?"
   "'New Games'"
   "The '60s in San Francisco Rock Dance"
   "Future or Death of Rock and Roll"
   "Lillie Coit: My Life as a Fire Fighter and Spy"
   "Horses: Behavior, Bangles and Breeds"
   "Economics and Daily Life in Elizabethan Times" [!!!]
	
>Do people think that the Worlcon should not try so hard to grow?

Yes!

>(I expect it to be a tad smaller in Winnipeg and a lot smaller in Glasgow,
>then to come close to a record in L.A.)

I believe LAcon II holds the current record, both in attendance and
profits.  I imagine we'll see a reprise in '96.  (Will the LASFS clubhouse
get a swimming pool this time? :-))

>If it were to try and shrink, what would you cut?
>
>   a) Masquerade and costuming, fully or partially.  

Yes.  The masquerade is traditional, going back to the earliest cons, but
it is also one of the biggest space- and staff-consuming events at the con.
This year's event took something like six hours, from the time people were
seated until the judging was finished.  And, while I'm sure many costumers
are avid SF readers, I'm equally certain that there are many whose main
interest is costumery.  Maybe we don't have to get rid of it entirely, but
perhaps there's something that can be done to pare it down?

>   b) Smaller, more exclusive, art show?

Yes.  Although I understand that a number of artists were closed out of
this year's show, which had extremely early deadlines.  I'd rather see size
cut through a jurying process, though.  I'd also prefer something more like
an art fair, so that each artist is responsible for his or her own works
and their display, security and sale.  An art huckster's room, if you will.
This doesn't preclude jurying either - the prestigious Ann Arbor Art Fair
works this way.

>   c) Fewer exhibits

I don't really see this as a problem.  The exhibits tend to grow to fit the
space available; less space automatically means fewer or more compact
exhibits.  I'd rather see committees fill up extra space with exhibits than
with more programming, which is what they seem to do now.

>   d) Less programming

Oh, yes!  Please, yes!  Even just getting rid of the totally non-related
stuff would help.  (See above.)  Committees need to learn that just because
they have a huge convention center full of programming rooms they are not
obligated to fill them all up.  And everyone who volunteers to be on a
panel doesn't need to be on six.

Not everyone who volunteers has to be on a panel at all.  The pros can
satisfy their tax accountants by doing readings or autographings or
documenting a meeting with their editor.  (I learned recently that Romance
conventions require speakers to submit resumes and letters of
recommendation before being put on the program and they still have to pay
full admission, with no reimbursements!  I'm not advocating that, but it is
interesting.)

Certainly no one, possibly excepting the guests of honor, needs to be on
more than one or two program items.  I counted 139 individuals who were on
three or more panels at ConFrancisco, and that's without including
autograph sessions, roundtables or readings, which many of the 139 had as
well.

Multiple tracks ensure that 1) Few items are really well attended; 2) Fans
interested in a variety of subjects often have to decide to concentrate on
one area because of conflicts (although at ConFrancisco, they frequently
scheduled items in the SAME general subject area opposite one another) and
3) All the special interest groups are kept segregated, rather than brought
together by what's supposed to be our common interest - SF.

I'm also offended by the idea that we have to be kept entertained every
minute of the day.  Three or four tracks of programming, plus
autographings, movies, roundtables, readings, art show, huckster's room,
exhibits, etc., ought to be enough to keep everybody occupied.  We don't
need 17 tracks of panels (I am not exaggerating).

Don't forget we also have to eat and sleep (an activity some of us reserve
for the morning hours); and some of us even like to take a few hours to go
sightseeing.  We might even want to hang out in the fan lounge and CONVERSE
with *each other* once in awhile, rather than staring mesmerized at the
talking heads.

>Or is it a pointless effort?

Probably.  The trouble is, the people who want to run Worldcons LIKE these
grandiose affairs.

LAZ Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 12:51:03 GMT
From: S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Programming

As I write this, a large number of the fen involved in Intersection are in
Banbury holding a programming brainstorming session. It'd be nice if some
of them who are on the net could post some tentative conclusions from their
deliberations.

I've also, due to a serious attack of undershirk, missed out on a lot of
the threads here and in alt.fandom.cons on worldcon programming (although I
have to say that I agree with Mike Scott and Leah Smith re: programme size.
In fact, I think I'd go further and say that overprogramming is a sign of
insecurity - I should know, I've done it often enough.

We don't need to lose 2/3 or even 1/3 of the types of items, but from what
I've seen of the posted CF programme and the comments made by Leah, there
is definitely room for the worldcon to go on a diet for a year or so. Of
course (thread merge alert), the con will probably put all the weight back
on in '96...

One thing I *would* like to see discussed is the optimum *size* of
programme items. Is there a place in worldocns for the 20-30 person item as
well as the 2-300 audience facing four talking heads on a stage?

Steve Glover

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 16:06:21 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (News)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Origins of Worldcon (was Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?)

clements@vax.oxford.ac.uk  writes:
>>The Worldcon is just that the WORLDcon, and every time it's in the US
>>makes it expensive for all us over here to get to it, and European fandom
>>is probably growing a *lot* faster than US fandom, especially with all
>>the very active Eastern European groups able to travel rather more
>>freely.

Just as a point of information, and not to imply that Worldcons should not
be international, I wonder how many people know why the Worldcon is called
Worldcon.

It really had nothing to do with the global pretensions of the founders -
the first one was initially slated to be held on the grounds of the World's
Fair.  (It ultimately was held elsewhere, because the fans didn't want to
have to pay the World's Fair admission to attend the con.)  It could, just
as easily, have been called the National Con or the American Con, and I
rather wonder how different it might be today if it had!

You know, of course, that the annual contest between the American and
National baseball leagues is called the World Series only because it was
originally sponsored by the NY World newspaper.

Americans don't really believe that our country constitutes the world.

Leah Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 18:15:24 GMT
From: ses@tipper.oit.unc.edu (Simon E Spero)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Programming

Steve Glover <S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk> wrote:
>One thing I *would* like to see discussed is the optimum *size* of
>programme items. Is there a place in worldocns for the 20-30 person item
>as well as the 2-300 audience facing four talking heads on a stage?

Illumination tried to have a lot of longer, smaller program items running
in parallel, and that seemed to work pretty well. The final implementation
didn't do everything that was originally talked about but most of the main
ideas showed through. Of course, a worldcon is a little bigger than an
Eastercon, so the idea might not scale..

By the way, who's on the program committee? Trains to Liverpool St. are a
little irregular out here.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 19:56:09 GMT
From: rutkows@ccu.umanitoba.ca (Chris Rutkowski)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Programming

ses@tipper.oit.unc.edu (Simon E Spero) writes:
>Steve Glover <S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk> wrote:
>>One thing I *would* like to see discussed is the optimum *size* of
>>programme items. Is there a place in worldocns for the 20-30 person item
>>as well as the 2-300 audience facing four talking heads on a stage?
>
>Illumination tried to have a lot of longer, smaller program items running
>in parallel, and that seemed to work pretty well. The final implementation
>didn't do everything that was originally talked about but most of the main
>ideas showed through. Of course, a worldcon is a little bigger than an
>Eastercon, so the idea might not scale..
>
>By the way, who's on the program committee? Trains to Liverpool St. are a
>little irregular out here.

Good question.  The chair of WorldCon '94 programming is Bruce Farr.
However. (BIG however).  He has not responded to phone calls or email, and
the WorldCon chair in Winnipeg says he is not responsible for Farr's
programming.  Many of us are a bit confused.  I had been asked to help out,
and had a number of really good presenters willing to come in, but I've
never heard from Farr at all!  Anyone know what's going on?

Chris Rutkowski
University of Manitoba
Winnipeg, Canada
rutkows@ccu.umanitoba.ca

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 03:03:25 GMT
From: pa_hcl@splinter.coe.northeastern.edu (Henry Leong)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Reform (was Costuming, fandom and worldcons) [LONG]

For a minute there, I thought you were joking when you said it was STARTING
to attract people whose primary interest was not SF. I was under the
impression that it was doing exactly that lately.

With all those panels you were listing, I thought you were going to go on
and list every one and say none of them belonged. People do have diverse
interest and there's nothing that says you have to attend those panels.
I've known people who have gone to Worldcons mainly to socialize and hardly
ever attend the panels, the fact that there's just so much you can do makes
it a lot more interesting. Anyway, where would you go to attend all those
panels you didn't think were relevant? How many different places would you
have to go?

Anyway, as for your final complaint of people who run Worldcons liking them
that way, isn't that a lot like complaining about politics? You're quite
free to mount a bid with a different focus or even try to hold a real SF
convention where the focus is entirely on SF, nothing else. See how many
people vote for it and attend. (I'm not implying that it will fail as I
actually do read SF and attend conventions, it's just that from what I see,
a large fraction of fandom isn't really into SF.)

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: Thu, 7 Oct 93 10:09:52 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia - Convention Report Available

Evelyn Leeper's ConFrancisco Convention Report is now available in the
SF-Lovers archives at gandalf.rutgers.edu.  It may be retrieved via
anonymous FTP or via the mail server (sf-lovers-ftp@gandalf.rutgers.edu).
The filename is ConFrancisco.Report.

As long as I'm on the subject of ConFrancisco - there are still some
SF-Lovers T-shirts left that did not sell at the convention.  I think there
are all sizes still available.  I'm trying to make arrangements to sell the
rest through mail order for those of you that still want one.  Watch this
space for further announcments.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 17:57:37 GMT
From: ckm@locus.com (Charles Matheny)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L.A.con III Progress Report Zero

                         L.A.con III
                              
                      Progress Report 0
                              
      Aug 29, 1996 - Sept 2, 1996 - Anaheim, California
                              
Anaheim Convention Center - Anaheim Hilton - Anaheim Marriott


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF L.A.con III
     
     Chairman:                     Mike Glyer
     Vice Chair:                   Robbie Cantor
     Secretary:                    Matthew Tepper

ADMINISTRATION DIVISION
     
     Division Head                 Elayne Pelz

FACILITIES DIVISION
     
     Co-Division Head              Bobbi Armbruster
     Co-Division Head              Ben Yalow

PROGRAM DIVISION
     
     Division Head                 Craig Miller

SERVICES TO MEMBERS DIVISION
     
     Division Head                 Dan Deckert

KITCHEN SINK DIVISION
     
     Division Head                 Bruce Pelz


For more information, write to us at:
     
     L.A.con III
     c/o S.C.I.F.I.
     P. O. Box 8442
     Van Nuys, CA  91409

Service Mark Notice: "World Science Fiction Society", "WSFS", "World
Science Fiction Convention", "Worldcon", "NASFiC" and "Hugo Award" are
registered service marks of the World Science Fiction Society, an
unincorporated literary society.


Guests of Honor

Writer Guest of Honor: James White

When James White set out to write his first sf story, he says, "It took
nearly a year to write 'Assisted Passage', because the group [Walt Willis,
Bob Shaw, etc.] was so keen on science fiction, we wouldn't let any of the
others get away with anything corny. So what an editor would have found to
complain about in a first story, we had already taken out because our
friends and severest critics had done the work for them."

He began his famous "Sector General" series a few years later, in 1957,
eventually consisting of such collections and novels as Hospital Station,
Star Surgeon, Major Operation, Ambulance Ship, Sector General, Star Healer,
Code Blue:Emergency and The Genocidal Healer. By L.A.con III we may have
the ninth book in the series, which is already in progress.

Media Guest of Honor: Roger Corman

Roger Corman is famous for his independent and iconoclastic approach to
Hollywood film-making. During his career he has produced quite a few movies
favored by late-night convention film programs, and also helped launch the
careers of other well-known directors. We are pleased to have a guest who
will personify the LA bid's Hollywood theme.

Fan Guests of Honor: Takumi and Sachiko Shibano

Takumi Shibano said that in 1939, when he read H. G. Wells' War of the
Worlds, "The idea that humanity might not be the lords of creation shocked
this junior high school boy."  The Shibanos' long-lived fanzine, Uchujin,
is credited with the birth of Japanese fandom. They are now fixtures at the
Worldcon, seen presenting Seiun Awards (the Japanese Hugos) to overseas
winners.  Recently, Takumi concluded, "Nationality doesn't matter now. I
just think of myself as a fan."

Toastmaster: Connie Willis

Not only have fans acclaimed and awarded Connie Willis' science fiction
stories, but they have often heard her quick wit and gift for public
speaking on display at conventions.  In a recent interview, she said, "The
time is ripe for comedy.  It's the best of times and the worst of times.
There's all this great material, but no one has a sense of humor about
anything. We really are Victorians now - it's so distressing."

Special Guest: Elsie Wollheim

Elsie Wollheim's life and career in Science Fiction, and her life in
Science Fiction Fandom, encompasses more than half a century.  From the
Futurians of the 1930's and '40's to the DAW Books ot the '70s and beyond,
she has been a Presence in the vortex of our field that is New York.

The Convention Site at Anaheim

L.A.con III will return to site of the largest Worldcon ever, in 1984: the
Anaheim Convention Center, the adjacent Anaheim Hilton and (new this time)
the Anaheim Marriott.

The Anaheim Convention Center has added exhibition space since then but the
221,000 sq. feet of space in Halls A and B, plus program rooms and the
arena, will be more than enough to meet our needs.

Our Concourse will begin just beyond the North Lobby, nearest the Hilton,
with access to the Dealers Room, Art Show and Exhibits. We've seen that
exhibit halls can be made playgrounds of the imagination, like Noreascon
3's concourse with its virtual trees dotting the astroturf in Jekyll and
Hyde Parks, and Magicon's miniature golf course, both transforming vacant
concrete expanses into fannish neighborhoods. We agree that concourses help
focus Worldcons in huge convention centers.

It's just a two-minute walk to the Anaheim Hilton from the Convention
Center. L.A.con II attendees will remember that the Hilton's quality
accommodations included fifth floor suites opening onto a common outdoor
area, creating a communal, midsummer night party atmosphere.

The Hilton also has full ballroom and meeting facilities, offering a lot of
flexibility for programming, special interest meetings, dances, and
late-night events.

The Anaheim Marriott flanks the Hilton. We enjoyed holding the 1989
Westercon in the Marriott. Depending on how you look at these things, it
may be the first choice of Marriott point collectors!

Attending Membership Conversion Policy


Our Campaign Promise: The easy part of the membership policy is what we've
campaigned on for the past three years. If you are (1) an LA in '96
presupporter, (2) a 1996 Site Selection Voter and (3) have 20 bid stickers
in your booklet, then you get a full attending membership without paying
any conversion fee. (Note: Any policy applying to presupporters also
applies to "preopposers".)  If you have less than 20 stickers, see about
partial credit at the end of this article.

When to Convert at ConFrancisco: We will start redeeming sticker books on
this basis the day the official Site Selection result is announced at
ConFrancisco. The booklets will get some kind of "cancellation" mark and be
returned to you to keep as souvenirs. Later, we will sell our thousands of
surplus stickers to anyone filling out their collection.

Other Places to Convert: L.A.con III will also redeem sticker books through
August 15 on site at such 1993-94 conventions as Windycon, Loscon and
Boskone, etc., to save many people from mailing them back and forth.  We'll
also redeem by mail 1994 through the SCIFI post office box.

The final regional convention at which conversion will be made via sticker
books is Rivercon XIX.  Conversion via sticker books will not be done at
Conadian.


Initial Rates: L.A.con III's initial membership rates are the following,
and will be effective from ConFrancisco through August 15, 1994:

Full attending membership for non-site-selection-voters: $75

Supporting membership: $30.00 for non-site-selection voters.

Site selection voters automatically become supporting members.

Conversion fee for Site Selection Voters:      $40

Example:

Site selection voting fee                      $25
Voters' full conversion                        $40
                                              ====
Voters' attending membership cost              $65

Children's Memberships:

Child-in-tow, age 3-12 at the time of the con  $35

Child-in-tow memberships do not receive publications and are
nontransferable

Infants                                       Free

Partial credit for incomplete sticker books: For presupporters who vote in
Site Selection, there will be the following discounts.  Those with five or
fewer stickers in their books, will get $5 off the conversion fee.
Presupporters with 6-19 stickers will be credited $1 per sticker.

L.A.con III is still looking for Rat Movie Art to be used in progress
reports, flyers, etc. - for more information (and Rat Traffic Control)
write to Bruce Pelz at the L.A.con III post office box.

Charles K. Matheny		
Locus Computing Corporation
ckm@locus.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 09:32:06 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

leah@smith.UUCP writes:
>It really had nothing to do with the global pretensions of the founders -
>the first one was initially slated to be held on the grounds of the
>World's Fair.  (It ultimately was held elsewhere, because the fans didn't
>want to have to pay the World's Fair admission to attend the con.)  It
>could, just as easily, have been called the National Con or the American
>Con, and I rather wonder how different it might be today if it had!

This only moves the global pretensions back one step.  Why was it called
the World's fair rather than the US Fair or North American Fair?  And if it
was a genuinely global event, then running an SF con at it does demonstrate
global pretensions

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 10:12:01 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Programming

While I was the first to talk about reduced programming, I will put on the
caveat that Worldcons have an excuse.  There are pros at the worldcon that
people want to see, pros they won't see anywhere else.  It's often the case
that a fairly minor worldcon panel would be the big draw at a local con
because of who is on it.

The argument however is stronger against local and regional cons who put on
4-8 tracks of programming.

They make the mistake of assuming there should be some programming of
interest to everybody in every time slot.  This is false.  I want there to
be slots where there is nothing of interest to me so I can mill about.
That's also true at a worldcon.

Judging size is hard, but it would be great if people could do it.  Some
panels at ConFrancisco had people camped in the hallways.  Some had a dozen
people in a room that could hold 50.  You get happier people if you can
judge this.  One idea might be to have some sample fen go over the
programming on a computer and check off the ones they think are interesting
for a statistical sample.  Fen not on the concom, of course.

On the Masquerade: Well, I would indeed vote for a con without one, but I
don't know if it would have much chance of success.  However, could the
Masquerade really be held as what it says - a ball, without the acting and
the music and the sketches, just people milling about a grand party in
their costumes, with walls for photography and a short parade?

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 14:11:43 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

Mike@moose.demon.co.uk writes:
>This only moves the global pretensions back one step.  Why was it called
>the World's fair rather than the US Fair or North American Fair?  And if
>it was a genuinely global event, then running an SF con at it does
>demonstrate global pretensions

It was called the World's Fair because it _was_ the World's Fair. Every
year, the World's Fair is held at some different location all over the
globe. In the year 1939, that happened to be New York City.

As for the SF con; someone correct me if I'm wrong, but I don't think they
were planning to hold it *during* the fair. I think they were just planning
to hold it at the same location of the fair, but a few months later.

Michael A. Burstein 
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 14:13:00 GMT
From: lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu (Laurie Mann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Worldcon Programming

Programming for a Worldcon requires the programming committee to pay
attention to all of the following:

   What pros/artists/publishers/etc. will be available for program.  Not
   all the "names" go to every Worldcon, for a variety of reasons.

   How many fans will be in attendance.

   How many rooms will be available for panels/discussion groups/
   workshops/etc.

   How special events/films/autographings/readings/etc. will be scheduled.

You have to keep all these issues, and many related issues, in your head,
your committee APA and in your computer during the years before the con.
It isn't easy.

The first issue is a big one - how do you make a program big enough for the
500-odd people who you want to invite to be on it and the other folks who
will insist that they have to be on it?

Since the Worldcon needs a varied program, you need most of these folks.
You need items to appeal to all the little sub-groups in fandom, as well as
the big general items with the big names that should fill big rooms.

Organizing a good Worldcon program is a daunting task, and there are few
people who have pulled it off successfully.  It takes literally years of
work and lots of grief.  To say "there's too much program" misses the
point.  In many ways, there's just too much Worldcon.

Laurie Mann
lmann@drycas.club.cc.cmu.edu
Laurie.Mann@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 19:35:22 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Costuming, fandom and worldcons -- not?

mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein) writes:
>As for the SF con; someone correct me if I'm wrong, but I don't think they
>were planning to hold it *during* the fair. I think they were just
>planning to hold it at the same location of the fair, but a few months
>later.

Damon Knight, in THE FUTURIANS: "World's Fair officials offered a free hall
and a discount of 20 to 30 percent on admissions if purchased in blocks of
five hundred or more, plus a day to be called Science Fiction and Boy
Scouts of America Day; but the committee, fearing distractions, turned this
down, and the convention was held July 2-3 in Caravan Hall on East 59th
Street in Manhattan."  (THE FUTURIANS by Damon Knight; New York: John Day,
1977; page 26.)

July 2-3 _was_ during the fair, but as you can see, the first Worldcon
wound up in Manhattan, not at the fairgrounds in Flushing Meadows.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books 
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 08:38:39 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon Programming

S.S.B.Glover@bradford.ac.uk (Steve Glover) writes:
>One thing I *would* like to see discussed is the optimum *size* of
>programme items. Is there a place in worldocns for the 20-30 person item
>as well as the 2-300 audience facing four talking heads on a stage?

Of course there is.  The trouble is, how do you predict which is which?  I
mean, you can be fairly certain that Harlan Ellison or a few other big
names will fill a large room, but more than once I've been in big empty
rooms while panelists discussed whether it was worth bothering, since most
of the audience consisted of their spouses.  And yet, I was on a panel at
ConFrancisco that I thought would be of minimal interest (early femmefans)
and it was SRO.

The problem with umpteen tracks of programming is that it is more likely to
create the empty room, since so much else is going on.  One of the things I
particularly dislike is running programming opposite the guest of honor
speeches - it seems disrespectful, and it's embarrassing when, as often
happens, it leads to small audiences.

There's been a movement recently toward having roundtables, or other such
small program items that one must sign up for in advance; it seems to me
that's a possible solution.  Have three or four tracks of general interest
programming in large rooms, and put the specialty stuff in small rooms,
with attendance limited on a first-come, first-serve, pre-registration
basis.  If the con were sufficiently organized, these latter could even be
advertised in one of the last few progress reports, and people could sign
up in advance of the con.

Leah Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: Fri, 8 Oct 93 09:04:51 EDT
From: Saul Jaffe (The Moderator) <sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu>
Sender: sfl@gandalf.rutgers.edu
To: SFLOVERS-RECIPIENTS
Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #597
Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-WRITTEN@rutgers.edu
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Today's Topics:

       Books - Michael Shea & Simmons (2 msgs) & Spinrad (3 msgs) &
               Stephenson & Plausible SF Books (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 01:38:53 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

Er, Michael Shea has at least 7 books out.

   Quest For Symbilis
   The Color Out of Time
   Nifft the Lean
   In Yana, The Touch of Undying
   Fatface
   I, Said the Fly
   Polyphemus (collection of short-stories.)

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 13:43:20 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?

Well, I did indeed get to speak with Dan Simmons this weekend, and put the
question about _Endymion_ to him.  Here's the scoop:

_Endymion_ is indeed a Hyperion book, "the *last*" to quote Simmons.
However, it hasn't been finished yet.  When I told him that it had been
listed as forthcoming from Headline Books (UK publisher) in the next six
months, he said there must have been a screw-up.  At one point (about a
year ago or so), _Endymion_ would have been the next book, but his
publisher was pushing him for something immediately, so he put it aside to
finish two new novellas to be included with a couple that he had written
earlier.  These novellas will be collected in his new hardback,
_Lovedeath_, out later this month.  He is now working on _Endymion_, but
don't expect to see it for at least a year, and probably more.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 00:36:49 GMT
From: blair@world.std.com (Blair P. Houghton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Simmons book?

write@lamar.ColoState.EDU (Glen Cox) writes:
>_Endymion_ is indeed a Hyperion book, "the *last*" to quote Simmons.
>However, it hasn't been finished yet.

To keep up the irony, it never will be...

And Keats' analogue(s) will die twice in the unwritten parts...

Blair

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 16:29:51 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

d88-bli@dront.nada.kth.se (Bo Lindbergh) writes:
>Enough already!  Spinrad explained exactly what he intended in his
>essay-disguised-as-a-book-column "The Emperor of Everything" in the
>January 1988 issue of Asimov's.

Well then how about letting those of us whose collections don't go back
that far in on the secret?

Ross Smith
Wanganui, New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 22:53:41 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Norman Spinrad's HITLER-in-New-York novel

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"The Iron Dream" is worth reading.

Absolutely.

>It has little to do with Hitler, irectly, except in being a
>science-fiction novel *written* by this alternate Hitler.

Not quite.  If you look at the actual story, you find that the basic
outline is the history of the Third Reich and the Second World War, the way
it was envisaged by Hitler: No England (which was supposed to stay neutral,
according to his calculation) and no USA.

>In one sense, it is an appallingly bad and ugly power fantasy.  At the
>same time, it is worth reading because it is appalling *successful* at
>what it sets out to do.  (There's a lesson in that success, because it
>shows how succeptible we are when our reactions to loaded terms and
>red-button topics are bypassed.)

Hear, hear.

>(I think it's out of print, but not impossible to find in used book
>stores.)

It was banned in Germany for about 10 years, actually (or rather, relegated
to adult-only shops, because it was considered dangerous to youth).

Thomas Kvnig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 15:27:48 GMT
From: kcc@cs.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Norman Spinrad's _Deus X_

DEUS X
Norman Spinrad
A review by Ken Cox

I was a little worried after reading the first chapter of _Deus X_, since
it looked like Spinrad was trying to jump on the cyberpunk bandwagon.  Not
that I don't like cyberpunk, in moderation, but I'm beginning to think it's
been done to death.

Fortunately _Deus X_ is not cyberpunk, well, not much, and in any case
Spinrad has managed to find a novel subject.  The setting is Earth,
sometime soon; the ozone is gone, greenhouse warming is melting the
icecaps, and the biosphere is dying.  However, humanity may still be able
to survive in the form of electronic analogs, software duplicates of human
beings.  But, do these electronic people have souls?

The issue is splitting the Roman Catholic church.  The conservatives say
no; how could a program have a soul?  The liberals, with one eye on the
church's rapidly declining membership, say yes; after all, the software
passes the Turing test, and that's the way we decide that the hairless apes
around us are human.  Finally, an experiment is performed in the hopes of
resolving the issue, and its results aren't quite what anyone expected.

_Deus X_ is an interesting, introspective examination of what it means to
be human.  It makes a good evening's read, but you'll be thinking about it
for quite a while afterward.  A warning: some of the material might be
offensive from a religious standpoint.

Title:      Deus X
Author:     Norman Spinrad
Publisher:  Bantam Spectra
City:       New York
Date:       January 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-29677-9
Pages:      177 pp
Comments:   paperback, US$3.99

Ken Cox
kcc@cs.wustl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 03:26:25 GMT
From: chess@watson.ibm.com (David M. Chess)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Neal Stephenson's "Snow Crash"

Note: Except for possibly a clue as to whether or not the heroes
      survive, I don't think there are any serious spoilers here.

Executive summary : A delicious first 150 pages, followed by another 300
   that aren't bad either.  Lots of new concepts and funny extrapolations,
   a new world-conspiracy theory, and attractive tech in a light-cyberpunk
   setting.  Recommended for Neophiles of all stripes, especially
   metalinguistic and Eristic hacker-types.  Not recommended for those who
   insist on Serious Literature or Meaningful Character Development.

Setting : North America and contiguous seas, primarily around Los Angeles,
   sometime after the breakup of the U.S. Government (well, it's still
   around, but in little privatized pieces).  The urban landscape is
   dominated by rich enclaves ("burbclaves") with their own (generally
   vendored-out) police forces, and by "franchulates" ("franchise
   consulates"?), including Metazanias, New South Africas, Mr. Lee's
   Greater Hong Kongs, Snooze 'n' Cruises, Hoosegows, CosaNostra Pizza,
   Reverend Wayne's Pearly Gates, and so on.  Kouriers on skateboards zoom
   down the (private) highways, their MagnaPoons firmly attached to bimbo
   boxes and speeding pizza-delivery cars.  In other words, just like now,
   only more so.  Cyberspace is here, too; it's called the Metaverse or the
   Street, and it's developing nicely.

Premise : Our heroes, a hacker who was involved with the early development
   of the Metaverse but is now down on his luck, and a 15-year-old Kourier
   who tries to conceal her job from her mom, get involved with all sorts
   of the Major Players in the world when someone finds something very,
   very interesting in ancient Sumeria.

Story : I lost track several times, but it doesn't really matter!  The good
   guys eventually figure out who the worst of the bad guys are, and that
   some of the apparent bad guys are really not so bad, there's lots of
   confusion and shooting and things blowing up, and a tense chase scene on
   the Street as one of the somewhat-bad guys tries to deliver a (virtual)
   bomb that will burn out the (real) brains of most of the skilled hackers
   in the world.  Something like that.  The fun part is the setting,
   though, and rooting for the good guys, even if you're not sure exactly
   what's going on.

   There's also an interesting new world history / conspiracy theory here
   that might make a good Discordian heresy; episkopoi take note!

Characterization : Stephenson has a hard time drawing unsympathetic
   characters.  Everyone that we really get to know turns out to be more or
   less good-hearted and sympathetic.  The one or two people who are the
   Real Bad Guys remain pretty much part of the scenery: both distant and
   somewhat flat.  There's no character *development* to speak of, or at
   least I didn't notice any; the characters are finally doing something
   rad and worthwhile with all these skills they've picked up before the
   book opens, but the experiences don't seem to change them any.  That's
   OK: this is a Read, not a Bildungsroman.

Storytelling : This is the best part.  Buy this book just for the prose and
   storytelling in the first 150 pages, and if your buttons are anything
   like my buttons, you won't be disappointed.  Stephenson is on a roll,
   and he takes us with him, 'pooned along and riding in his wake, somewhat
   breathless (from the speed and from laughing so hard).  In the midst of
   juggling a stream of undefined new words (don't worry; the referents
   will show up eventually!), you're knocked over by an offhand comment
   that's simultaneously utterly true and screamingly funny.  Don't read it
   late at night if there's anyone in the next room trying to sleep.

   After the first 150 pages or so, the effect dies down.  Either I just
   got used to it (I don't think so), or the author got tired, or he came
   out of whatever altered state he started out in.  The rest of the book
   contains the occasional gem, but the mechanics of the action start to
   feel, well, mechanical.  I could picture Stephenson making little
   flow-charts of who had to be where when, and how to get them all there
   in time.  The characters apparently had access to these charts as well;
   the actual motivation for some of the movement and action (beyond that
   it was necessary for the plot) wasn't always clear to me.  But maybe I
   just wasn't paying attention!

   Also, the bad guys seem to be rather stupid, and terrible shots.  I
   cannot imagine *any* way our hero could have survived his final assault
   into Bad Guy territory.  If this bothers you, this may bother you.  On
   the other hand, if you enjoy hooting at the quality of training in
   Imperial Storm Trooper school, you may enjoy this as well.

Science : The tech is mostly quite believable and well done, especially the
   background tech.  The explanation of the Metaverse interface falls a
   little short; he goes to considerable lengths to explain how the output
   systems work (tuned lasers projecting on special goggles, etc), but
   gives no consistent clues as to how *input* works (at one point our hero
   ends up waving a sword around in real life while fighting in the
   Metaverse, but in another place he is walking around in the Metaverse
   while riding in a car in reality; so how does it work?).  The various
   things involving viruses (biological, mental, and computer) are not
   badly done: I work with these things for a living, and I only winced a
   couple of times.  Some of the tech in the world-history/conspiracy
   thread isn't explained well enough to convince me, but the grab of the
   idea itself pretty much makes up for that.

Title : Stephenson says that "snow crash" is a hacker's term for when a
   system crashes so hard that the display turns to "snow" (like a TV
   between channels).  Have any other hackers seen/used this term?  I don't
   think I buy it: computer displays aren't RF driven, and aren't capable
   of displaying that kind of snow unless the hardware is broken in a very
   unlikely way; even the similar "random garbage on the screen" situation
   is pretty rare, and not all that related to the severity of the crash.
   If the CPU were in charge of the display sweep, I can see it, but I
   don't know of any systems like that.

Recommendation: Yep!

Author:     Stephenson, Neal
Title:      Snow Crash
Publisher:  Bantam Books; Spectra
City:       New York
Date:       May 1993 (hardcover June 1992)
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-56261-4
Pages:      468 pp.
Comments:   paperback, US$5.99

David M. Chess
High Integrity Computing Lab
IBM Watson Research

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 17:01:35 GMT
From: spagiola@fri-nxt-pagiola.stanford.edu (Stefano Pagiola)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

Divya Sundaram writes:
> I am looking for recommended readings and authors of books that are not
> too unrealistic. ...
> 
> What I want is basically serious novels that deal with plausible
> scenarios - dramas about what can happen when, for example, a current
> technology is misused. Or, some current technology has an immense
> breakthrough and puts power in the hands of people who are ill-prepared
> for using it. One that has in depth studies of the issues. I want detail
> of the technology, detailed characters, detailed plot. I call it
> PLAUSIBLE SCIENCE FICTION

I'd recommend _Timescape_ by Greg Benford.  Excellent book, very much along
the lines you seem to be looking for.  I also like this kind of work a lot;
anybody have other suggestions?

Stefano Pagiola
Food Research Institute
Stanford University
spagiola@leland.stanford.edu
spagiola@FRI-nxt-Pagiola.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 09:42:39 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

There's actually lots of this.  Some of the best (IMHO) includes:

   _Islands in the Net_, Bruce Sterling
   _Queen of Angels_, Greg Bear
   _Russian Spring_, Norman Spinrad

Note that this kind of stuff goes out of date quite quickly, so you had
better stick to recent works.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 17:21:28 GMT
From: hughes.hacgate!vpilich@rutgers.edu (Vladimir Pilich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

I would recommend _Earth_ by David Brin. Most of what is in this book is
just what you're asking for, about 50 years in the future, social
conditions at the time. A very good read.

Vlad

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 17:49:40 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

Though it is not about technology per se, you might take a look at
Forward's latest, "Camelot 30K".  It's basically about the discovery and
human interaction with a truly alien lifeform which lives at temperatures
of 30 Kelvin (hence the title).  A lot of technical details are described
(soon to be outdated, no doubt), plus a few issues which are mentioned but
not totally resolved within the novel (the origin of this lifeform, for
example - my take is that there are strong hints it is an artifically
created lifeform, but the characters never totally resolved the origin
question within the scope of the novel.  This is probably pretty reasonable
- - it'd be tough to get a conclusive answer to the origin question.)

It also has, somewhat uncharacteristically, an actual (though rather
heavy-handed) point.  This is worked into the ending, and would be a
spoiler to discuss (IMO).  However, having a moral/literary point probably
isn't the main focus of the book, it's mostly fairly hard SF.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 03:02:55 GMT
From: mksmith@taproot.win.net (Michael Kalen Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

Try David Brin's "Startide Rising" and "The Uplift War."  Also, "Black
Milk" and "Down the Bright Way," both by Robert Reed.  And Emma Bull's
"Bone Dance," which is VERY nicely thought out...

Michael Kalen Smith
Dallas, TX
mksmith@taproot.win.net

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 08:08:04 GMT
From: mol@cc.jyu.fi (Mika O. Latokartano)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

I strongly recommend "Hyperion" and "The Fall of Hyperion" by Dan Simmons.
Intelligent, brilliant writing.  The most stunning reading experience I've
ever had.

I thoroughly enjoyed Orson Scott Card's "Ender's Game", "Speaker for the
Dead" and "Xenocide".  They form a trilogy.  While they were all quite
excellent, I found "Speaker for the Dead" the most intellectual,
philospohical and overall the best of the three.  Three books you
definitely shouldn't miss, in my opinion.

Mika O. Latokartano
mol@jyu.fi

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 18:07:45 GMT
From: denebeim@brtph254.bnr.ca (Jay Denebeim P025)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Recommend]: Plausible Science Fiction Books

Anything by James P. Hogan until about 4 or 5 years ago will fit your bill.
This too is my favorite form of SF, and JPH was the only one writing it I
was aware of.  The ones that come to mind are: 'Thrice Upon a Time', 'The
Two Faces of Tomorrow', 'Code of the Lifemaker', and 'The Genisis Machine'.

Jay Denebeim
duke!wolves!deepthot!jay
jay@deepthot.cary.nc.us

------------------------------
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Date: 21 Sep 93 10:53:40 GMT
From: oreillym@tartarus.uwa.edu.au (Michael O'Reilly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

I see Tepper has done a sequel to 'Raising the Stones'. At least I presume
it's a sequel (It mentioned the hobb's land gods).

As someone who loved 'Raising the Stones', and 'Grass', how would people
rate 'Sideshow'??

Michael

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 14:33:20 GMT
From: s035@ii.uib.no (Audun Hauge (I123-I236))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

 I have read Grass and Sideshow and had the strong feeling that there might
be a book in between these. From the blurbs about other Tepper books I
could only tell that Raising the stones was well written, the d...d
publisher didn't see fit to mention that these three books are a series! ;)
Sideshow is as good ( better?) as Grass.  I assume you don't want a
spoiler.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 16:37:25 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

s035@ii.uib.no (Audun Hauge (I123-I236)) writes:
>I have read Grass and Sideshow and had the strong feeling that there might
>be a book in between these. From the blurbs about other Tepper books I
>could only tell that Raising the stones was well written, the d...d
>publisher didn't see fit to mention that these three books are a series!
>;) Sideshow is as good ( better?) as Grass.  I assume you don't want a
>spoiler.

I haven't read _Sideshow_ yet, but I can confirm _Raising_The_Stones_ is
set in the same universe as _Grass_. Unless Sideshow ties the EVENTS in
_Grass_ and _Raising_The_Stones_ together more fully, though, I would
hesitate to call them a trilogy. To me, that implies some linking story,
not just a linking background. From what I've heard, _Sideshow_ is linked
more closely to _Raising_The_Stones_ than that is to _Grass_. I'm a bit
hesitant about reading _Sideshow_. I thought _Grass_ was brilliant, but I
found myself reading _Raising_The_Stones_ and saying to myself: "But not
ALL men are like that!" I don't think I found a single male character in
that book I could identify with, whereas the other Tepper I've read has had
both male and female characters I could identify with. Then again, she has
written books in the past that don't come up to what I expect from her, but
she usually pulls it out again with the next one, so I'll probably give
_Sideshow_ a read. I probably wont buy it first though, more likely get it
from the library. Anyone who's read _Sideshow_ care to do a spoiler-less
review??  (Or should that read "Any 'Ones who' ... :-).)

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 15:39:50 GMT
From: s035@ii.uib.no (Audun Hauge (I123-I236))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams) writes:
> "But not ALL men are like that!" I don't think I found a single male
> character in that book I could identify with, whereas the other Tepper
> I've read has had both male and female characters I could identify with.
> Then again, she has written books in the past that don't come up to what
> I expect from her, but she usually pulls it out again with the next one

Sideshow is definitely the next one; no problem with the male characters
here.  I do consider books like Grass, Raising the Stones and Sideshow to
be a series if they (kind of, in a way) follow each other in time and main
characters. :)

Sideshow seems to me to be about how far one can go in cultural relativity.
That is, all cultures are considered to be equally good/bad no matter how
much suffering they cause. If a religion calls for human sacrifice, then
that must be accepted as just one of the many ways we humans express our
beliefs.  As far as value for money goes, Sideshow is better than most. BUY
IT!

As I`ve only read Grass and Sideshow, are there other Tepper books that are
worth getting hold of?

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 00:09:58 GMT
From: nichols@inrird.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

Sideshow is about my least favorite Tepper book. It was fun to have both
Grass and Stones lightly tied in by Sideshow, but it didn't have the same
"ohmygodthisisagreatbook" feeling of Grass, for example.  My favorite
Tepper book is still The Gate to Women's Country, in spite of the fact that
men are "proven" to be genetically inferior in the plot.

To be fair, the worst Tepper book compares pretty favorably to the best
book by 99% of anyone else.

Jeff Nichols
nichols@inrird.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 10:23:33 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps1.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Older novels (was: Sideshow?)

Let's see, what Tepper do I know of:

The Revenants

I haven't found a copy of this yet, it's her first book (written anyway,
though the True Game was published first).

The Chonricles of Mavin Manyshaped:
  1:The Song of MM
  2:The Flight of MM
  3:the Search of MM

The True Game:
  1:King's Blood Four
  2:Necromancer Nine
  3:Wizard's Eleven

The Jinian Trilogy:
  1:Jinian Footseer
  2:Dervish Daughter
  3:Jinian Star-Eye

(NB, the CofMM and the TG have been published in the UK as one volume.)

These are fairly early works. The True Game was written/published first and
is really a side-line to the events catalogued in the Mavin and Jinian
stories. Enjoyable, quirky, and showing her talent.

The Awakeners.
Very strange, good style, worth reading.

The Enigma Score.
Brilliant!

The Gate to Women's Country.
Very controversial. All the people I know who've read it have strong
opinions about it. I haven't read it so I can't say more.

Grass.
Brilliant!

Raising the Stones.
I've already posted my views about this one.

Sideshow.
Her latest.

She has also done a number of novels usually classed as horror.  I've
probably missed a couple. Basically, if you like Grass and/or Raising the
Stones, you should definitely read The Enigma Score, even if you don't read
the others. Most of her stuff is borderline SF/Fantasy. Quite often it
looks like Fantasy at first and then you find she has a rational
explanation and the world is just a 'lost colony'. I know this has been
overused by others, but she does it so WELL! The True Game nonology (:-))
start as fantasy in The True Game, become SF, go back into Fantasy for a
while, and end up as something weird :-).

------------------------------

Date: 24 Sep 93 20:39:59 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

s035@ii.uib.no (Audun Hauge (I123-I236)) writes:
> Sideshow seems to me to be about how far one can go in cultural
> relativity.  That is, all cultures are considered to be equally good/bad
> no matter how much suffering they cause. If a religion calls for human
> sacrifice, then that must be accepted as just one of the many ways we
> humans express our beliefs.

My objection to Sideshow, I think, is that Tepper is being a bit unfair in
her argument against cultural relativism.  After all, real cultures evolve
and interact; cultural practices have a history and a purpose.  In Tepper's
world, though, cultures are deliberately and artificially frozen in a
particular pattern.  This isn't what I would describe as respect for
another culture's traditions (after all, a culture's traditions are what
result in change within that culture); rather, it's what one of the
characters in the novel called a "people zoo".

Don't get me wrong: I liked Sideshow, and Tepper did raise some interesting
questions.  I just think the book would have been stronger if she had given
the advocates of "diversity" a more substantial philosophy.  In her other
books, she shows more appreciation for the subtlety and ambiguity of moral
positions than she does here.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 05:41:23 GMT
From: wangc@cpsc.ucalgary.ca (Carol Wang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Older novels (was: Sideshow?)

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams) writes:
>   The Revenants

It was very good, but I keep having this niggling feeling that it should
have been called "The Remnants"

>   The Awakeners.

Also published separately as "northshore" and "southshore"

>   The Enigma Score.

Published in North America as "After Long Silence" (which made me think it
was a sequel to the True Game series 8)

>   Sideshow.
>   Her latest.

Not so.  Recently out in hardcover is "A Plague of Angels"

>   She has also done a number of novels usually classed as horror.

"Blood Heritage" and "The Bones"(???) form a duology ? - I'm drawing a
complete blank on the title of the book.  But she wrote it as E.E.Horlock

Her "horror" books seem no different than her fantasy books other than the
fact that they take place in the "real" world (i.e. in present time in
recognizable places)

A Shirley McClintock mystery trilogy written as A.J. Oliphant
Dead in The Scrub
?
Death and the Delinquent

A Jason ? mystery trilogy written as B.J. Orde:
A Neighbourhood Murder (mystery?)
Death and the Dog Walker??
??

A fantasy trilogy as herself:

Marianne, The Magus and the Manticore
Marianne, The Madam and the Momentary Gods
Marianne, The Matchbox and the Malachite Mouse

"Beauty" - a combination of Sleeping Beauty, Snow White, Cinderella, Tam
Lin, and the Frog Prince in a fantasy that segues into science fiction and
back.  A little depressing.

Carol

------------------------------

Date: 26 Sep 93 19:19:38 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Older novels (was: Sideshow?)

wangc@cpsc.UCalgary.ca (Carol Wang) writes:
>"Blood Heritage" and "The Bones"(???) form a duology

Warning: mild spoilers

   The husband of the protagonist of the second book is a quite remarkable
pinhead: having had his bacon saved from a suck-your-eyes-out baby-eating
demon in book one by the protagonist's formidable psychic powers, in book
two he ignores his wife having seriously Bad Feelings about their new home.
The plot would probably collapse if Badger had a brain, granted, but in the
context of the previous book, his 'that's nice, dear, but horrible psychic
premonitions are probably just female hormones' attitude seemed funny.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 12:10:41 GMT
From: saunders@eisner.decus.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern) writes:
> My objection to Sideshow, I think, is that Tepper is being a bit unfair
> in her argument against cultural relativism.  After all, real cultures
> evolve and interact; cultural practices have a history and a purpose.  In
> Tepper's world, though, cultures are deliberately and artificially frozen
> in a particular pattern.  This isn't what I would describe as respect for
> another culture's traditions (after all, a culture's traditions are what
> result in change within that culture); rather, it's what one of the
> characters in the novel called a "people zoo".

Yes, but I presume you understood their reason for choosing to be frozen:
they had extremely good and practical reason for fearing change. This
wasn't Tepper saying "cultural diversity is good", or "cultural diversity
is bad". Rather, she was saying, scare people badly enough about being made
uniform, and those who define themselves by their differences will run
screaming for protection from change (change = reduction in differences).

John Saunders
saunders@eisner.decus.org

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 18:36:33 GMT
From: daoffer@sleepy.cc.utexas.edu (Debora Offer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sheri S Tepper: Sideshow?

s035@ii.uib.no (Audun Hauge (I123-I236)) writes:
[..]
>As I`ve only read Grass and Sideshow, are there other Tepper books that
>are worth getting hold of?

I recommend "The Gate into Women's Country".  I seem to remember reading
several others but that is the only one that sticks out.  

Debora
offer@mamba.asg.arlut.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 20:38:22 GMT
From: jbeason@s.psych.uiuc.edu (Joseph E. Beason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tepper Fans: New Book

Sherri S. Tepper has a new book out (hardcover), "A Plague of Angels".  I
just saw it/bought it today.  It's a "work of epic scope, unparalleled
imagination  and sweeping adventure unlike anything she's done before."

Just once I'd like liner notes that said it was a "work that's rather dull,
all things considered, indicating a real slump for the author, since it's
basically a poor man's version of her award-winning debut last year."

Or maybe that wouldn't sell...

Anyway, seems to be a girl-meets-boy story set against a backdrop of
religious issues.  Hope it's yummy...

Joe

------------------------------

Date: 17 Sep 93 01:50:36 GMT
From: tak@hitl.washington.edu (Squish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Virtual Girl (book) - by Amy Thompson

Review by Mark Takacs

"Virtual Girl" (1993) by Amy Thompson (248 pgs) 

back cover:
        "IN THE BEGINNING, ARNOLD CREATED MAGGIE...
     She was called forth from a computer landscape of Virtual
    Reality. Arnold.  her programmer and creator, gave Maggie a memory, a
    body, and finally, self awareness.
    	AND ARNOLD SAW THAT SHE WAS GOOD...
    	Maggie was his perfect companion, the product of Arnold's brilliant  
    obsession.  Beautiful and innocent, loyal and strong, Maggie vas
    everything he ever wanted in a woman.
    	THEN SHE ATE OF THE FORBIDDEN TREE...
    	Separated from her creator, Maggie is forced to survive on her
    own. To learn more than Arnold ever planned.  To discover *herself*.
    Now she must decide if she is just a collection of microchips, built
    for Arnold's pleasure... or a person in her own right."

opening sentence: 
   "Arnold carefully smoothed the battered data gloves over his massive,
   thick fingered hands."

no-spoilers-plot-summary:
   Arnold creates sentient AI (Maggie)
   Arnold puts Maggie in robotic body
   Arnold educates Maggie about real world
   Maggie chaffs under Arnold's control
   Maggie separated from Arnold
   Maggie "finds" herself
   Maggie confronts her creator    

   Sounds cheesy, right?  Well it's not.  The story is well written and
quickly drops all pretenses of being a cyberpunk novel and turns into a
tale of identity discovery, with thinly disguised empowerment speeches.
ST:TNG's "Data" character is a close approximation to Maggie, although this
society is much more paranoid about AI's because of their hinted use as
military killing machines.
   Virtual Reality is used only as a stepping stone, a mere utility that
serves its purpose in the first several chapters and is not heard from
again.  VR's cameo appears well researched and accurate, sticking well
within the bounds of what is possible even today.  VR is used as a file
navigation system, data visualizer, and there are some hints about a global
cyberspace.
   I had some problems with the author's treatment of the
programmer/creator, he is unflexible and hardly ever considers the
possibility that Maggie might be sentient, much less a person.  It seems
like that could have been developed more.
   Amy Thompson doesn't make the mistake of being overly specific about HOW
Maggie attains awakening, which can prevent the story from becoming dated
or appearing ignorant.
   I wouldn't recommend it if you want to read a gritty dark future
cyberpunk novel, or expect it to be badly written soft porn creation/abuse
fantasies.  It works very well as a human interest story of a person
attempting to discover her(?)self and not adopt the roles that everyone
else would have her adopt.

Author:     Thompson, Amy
Title:      Virtual Girl
Publisher:  ACE Science Fiction
City:       New York
Date:       August 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-441-86500-3
Pages:      248 pp.
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 11:10:43 GMT
From: g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za (MR SD ANDERSON)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

Is the second book of the Caladwal chronicles out yet??

I read Araminta Station about three years ago and have not heard of the
series since. I reckon this was one of the best books I have ever read, the
style was simply mind-blowing. The story was not fast paced yet it was such
a rich book.

Why, OH why, haven't I seen the sequel... please help me.

Simon

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 23:32:32 GMT
From: jstewart@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (James A Stewart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A Jack Vance book

Several years ago I read a book by Jack Vance and would like to read it
again.  Unfortunately, I forget the title.

The book took place millenia in the future. Magic and fallen technology
coexisted much as in Saberhagen's _Empire_of_the_East_ . It was also the
inspiration for the magic system in the original D&D system.

Anyone remember the title? Is it still in print?

And for that matter, anyone willing to suggest other books similar in
theme?

James Stewart

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Sep 93 21:37:16 GMT
From: tak@hitl.washington.edu (Andrew Hamlin, co Squish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Virtual Girl by Amy Thompson

by Andrew Hamlin

Virtual Girl

a novel by Amy Thompson 

New York: Ace Books, 1993 (248 pgs)

   When I met Amy Thompson, author of this novel about a middle-aged nerd
who synthesizes a beautiful woman and loses control of her, I asked if
she'd ever seen _Weird Science_, a film about two young nerds who
synthesize a beautiful woman and lose control of her.  No, she said, a
friend of hers was going to show her that movie now that she'd finished the
book, but she worked from the story of Pygmalion - "with a twist".

   Reading _Virtual Girl_ showed me how inaccurate the _Weird Science_
comparison was.  Although they sprang from that Pygmalion myth, the film
sells itself with sex as the youth pictures of the 1980s did, uninterested
in the nuance of sex sensation or the subtext of sex as power (something
_Risky Business_, the best of those films, held up for inspection with
zeal-- not preparing to eat the meat, but admiring how the grease shone in
the light)._Virtual Girl_'s protagonist Maggie watches a man having sex
with her and "began to understand why humans feared and desired sex so
much.. She felt more than a little sorry for humans.  If this was the
closest they could get to each other, they must be very lonely indeed."

   Thompson refuses to write erotica, and her Maggie never enjoys
intercourse.  Her liaison with Marie/Murray, a transvestite who's
temporarily shed female garb, creates intimacy through acceptance.
Marie/Murray casts aside his dress and makeup, Maggie the pretense that
she's human; the former remarks that "You didn't expect anything, I could
be who I wanted to be."  Is she, then, a plastic sex doll with built-in
barometers?  How much person-to-person sex is sophisticated masterbation?
Can "intimacy" be anything but an empty nod to a collective notion?

   Maggie finds a truer intimacy in the meeting of minds, and although she
cannot meet a human's wind as she meets with other artificial
intelligences, she takes the same approach; she plunges into sharing with a
commitment putting that saccharin snakebeast Barney to shame.  We inhabit a
postmodern culture where "deep" and "intense" exist only in quotes, exist
only to blow up in the mouths of Beavis and Butt-head, or Wayne and Garth,
or for that matter Emilio Estivez and Harry Dean Stanton in _Repo Man_, a
seamless weave of cool trash that needs an alien invasion to puncture
itself.  _Virtual Girl_ stays earthbound.  Maggie isn't afraid to be that
close, and a few humans can meet her halfway.

   Pat Cadigan, in what's probably her best work, spoke of the "lunatic
bridge", where two minds each send half of their substance down that
bridge, for a meeting in the middle. Cadigan wrote about the disease of too
much intimacy; Thompson stabs at the opposite affliction, and the simple
assertion that this bridge even exists, can be trod, carries a pleasantly
surprising weight.  _Virtual Girl_ has some awkwardness in it, some
exposition that is really sermonizing, but in a genre (cyberpunk, yes, I'll
say the word) where cool wetware spins like the insane pipers around H.P.
Lovecraft's Azathoth, Amy Thompson unfashionably but sagely suggests the
presence of sun and moon and stars.  Of angels.

Author:     Thompson, Amy
Title:      Virtual Girl
Publisher:  ACE Science Fiction
City:       New York
Date:       August 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-441-86500-3
Pages:      248 pp.
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99
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Date: 19 Sep 93 21:37:04 GMT
From: reeder@reed.edu (P. Douglas Reeder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of "Virtual Girl" by Amy Thompson

"Virtual Girl" by Amy Thompson
review copyright 1993 by P. Douglas Reeder

   This novel starts out very tritely.  It feels like Thompson is checking
off a list: Solitary Genius; Rich, Domineering Father; Escape; Pursuit;
Genius Creates Humanoid Robot; Artificial Intelligence Illegal; Flight from
Minions of Evil Figure (robot plans lost); Assault; Characters Separated
and Presumed Dead; Amnesia; Sheltered by Kindly Stranger...
   None of the individual elements are utterly impossible, but Thompson
fails to make them believable.  I am willing to believe, for the purposes
of a story, that a self-learning Artificial Intelligence could be created
by a lone worker, in spite of it being illegal.  That such an intelligence
could learn to use a body in a matter of days is absurd.  Humans take years
to do so.
   The largest problem with the book is that Maggie doesn't act like a
robot; she acts like a human in a tin suit.  It is implausible that an
entity who came to self-awareness by such a different route than humans
would behave so much like them.  So many authors have missed this point:
robots are not human, they are aliens.  It was a long time before aliens in
science fiction were depicted as truly alien - I hope we shall not have as
long to wait before robots are as well.  (A short aside: Asimov's robots
followed the Three Laws of Robotics, making them convincing robots, but
they were not fully developed characters.  For that matter, Asimov's humans
weren't fully developed characters, either.)
   Much of the action takes place among the homeless.  What Thompson does
depict is believable, but she is selective - for all the characters'
wandering among the homeless, they never meet any weirdos or drug addicts.
   It doesn't bother me that this story has been done before; the problem
is that there is no life, no originality, for all that Thompson uses all
the latest buzzwords: Virtual Reality, Artificial Intelligence, expert
Computer Hackers.  The characters act like characters in a book, not like
real people.

Author:     Amy Thompson
Title:      Virtual Girl
Publisher:  Ace Books / The Berkely Publishing Group
City:       New York, NY
Date:       copyright 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-441-86500-3
Pages:      248 pp
Keywords:   SF, robot, homeless
Comments:   paperback $4.99

Doug Reeder
Internet: reeder@reed.edu
USENET:   ...!tektronix!reed!reeder

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 18:11:04 GMT
From: (David Ingham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za wrote:
> Is the second book of the Caladwal chronicles out yet??

Yes a truly great book.  The sequel _Ecce and Old Earth_ has been out in
paperback at least a year.  Not as good as the first one because we already
know who the villains are.  The third one _Throy_ has been out in hardback
for a while, haven't read it as I am waiting for the paperback (the price
for the ~200 page hardback is ridiculous!).

I did see Planet of Adventure in hardback.  Appears to be a re-release of a
late 60's series by him.  Anybody got any comments about it?

David Ingham

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 13:33:54 GMT
From: remy@blade.stack.urc.tue.nl (Remy Wetzels)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

David Ingham <> wrote:
>Yes a truly great book.  The sequel _Ecce and Old Earth_ has been out in
>paperback at least a year.  Not as good as the first one because we
>already know who the villains are.  The third one _Throy_ has been out in
>hardback for a while, haven't read it as I am waiting for the paperback
>(the price for the ~200 page hardback is ridiculous!).

I've seen it in paperback already some months ago. It was published by _The
New English Library_ (I've seen it in London as well as at W.H. Smiths in
Amsterdam). They even come in two different versions, one plain paperback
and the other in B4-format (if I can remember the measurement correctly).
I've seen _Ecce & Old Earth_ also in both formats, and _Araminta Station_
only in standard paperback...

>I did see Planet of Adventure in hardback.  Appears to be a re-release of
>a late 60's series by him.  Anybody got any comments about it?

I believe that Underwood-Miller has re-released it in Hardcover.

remy@stack.urc.tue.nl

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 21:20:34 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
> remy@blade.stack.urc.tue.nl (Remy Wetzels) writes:
>>>I did see Planet of Adventure in hardback.  Appears to be a re-release
>>>of a late 60's series by him.  Anybody got any comments about it?
> 
>>I believe that Underwood-Miller has re-released it in Hardcover.
> 
> No, we did.  Two editions.  Orb trade paperback, 0-312-85488-9, $12.95;
> also a small simultaneous hardcover edition under the Tor imprint, but I
> haven't got the ISBN or price handy.  The Orb trade paperback will be the
> one you find in stores.  It's an October release and has just shipped.

0-312-85487-0, $24.95 for the hardcover.  You sent this to me two weeks
ago:-) The books, both hardcover and trade paperback, look great on my
Vance wall.  I seem to recall they are 504 pages.

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 01:17:24 GMT
From: STTP@music.cc.uga.edu (STTP)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: A Jack Vance book

jstewart@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (James A Stewart) writes:
>Several years ago I read a book by Jack Vance and would like to read it
>again.  Unfortunately, I forget the title.
>
>The book took place millenia in the future. Magic and fallen technology
>coexisted much as in Saberhagen's _Empire_of_the_East_ . It was also the
>inspiration for the magic system in the original D&D system.
>
>Anyone remember the title? Is it still in print?
>
>And for that matter, anyone willing to suggest other books similar in
>theme?

  The book you probably read was _The Dying Earth_. It is one of Vance's
most famous works, and though I am not sure, I think it is still in print.
Even if it's not, you can probably pick up a copy from a used bookstore if
you don't mind buying 20-year-old worn out paperbacks.

  If you liked _TDE_ then you would probably like the books Vance wrote in
the same setting: _The Eyes of the Overworld_, _Cudgel's Saga_ and _Rhialto
the Marvalous_.  They are somewhat more humorous, and are based more on
fantasy than science fiction.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 13:50:45 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

conrad@usl.com writes:
>dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith) writes:
>>Also, characters should actually have a personality, technology should
>>not be assumed to remain at level of 1980 (modulo time travel), and
>>something interesting should happen in a plot.
> 
> With the exception of the 'characters should have a personality' bit the
> above all look like technical nits to me.  Largely dependent on personal
> interpretation of what the future / past would be / were like.

As I said before, I didn't make it all the way through _Doomsday Book_.
With that given, _every_ problem (up to page 200) that was faced by the
future characters could have been fixed with present day technologies.
Most of the problems would never even have come about if even a few of the
characters had cellular phones (or equivalent)!  They can implant
multi-gigabyte recorders that look like bone spurs, but they can't find a
department chair who has gone on holiday???  Of course, if everyone in the
future is as bone-stick-stone stupid as Willis's character's, maybe they
just forgot half of their technology...

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 14:04:43 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

jeffs@almaden.ibm.com (Jeff Schneiter) writes:
>Agreed. I did not care for any of the characters except for the kid.

You LIKED the kid?  We are talking about the stereotypical 'let me go too'
boy here?  Gah.  Low point of the book as far as I was concerned.  Tastes
REALLY differ.  I had the same reaction to that kid that I do to Wesley
Crusher on Star Trek... shut him up or send him someplace else.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@novalink.com
conrad@usl.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 14:29:22 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith) writes:
>Most of the problems would never even have come about if even a few of the
>characters had cellular phones (or equivalent)!  They can implant
>multi-gigabyte recorders that look like bonespurs, but they can't find a
>department chair who has gone on holiday???  Of course, if everyone in the
>future is as bone-stick-stone stupid as Willis's character's, maybe they
>just forgot half of their technology....

As I was saying, this is a technical nit.  Generally I just overlook such
things as 'it was neccessary for the plot.'  The department head had to be
unreachable and therefore he was.  If this is done badly it can detract
from the story slightly, but it's usually only a problem if you are looking
for every conceivable flaw and letting it get to you rather than saying "my
isn't that contrived" and going on.

This particular instance doesn't strike me as too severe.  Surely you've
heard the argument against portable phones and the like?  That they
endanger a person's ability to get away?  Putting them on call 24 hours a
day every day of the year?  Even today busy executives will quite simply
disappear and be unreachable just as in the situation you described above.
The man was on holiday, he wanted to enjoy his holiday, therefore he didn't
tell anyone where he was going and he didn't take a phone... doesn't strike
me as unreasonable at all.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@novalink.com
conrad@usl.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 15:15:28 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE:  Doomsday Book-Yuch!

Actually, the head of the department didn't bother so much as the fact that
without his presence nobody else in the department seemed to be able to
function properly and acted like a bunch of dolts.

Lest you all think I'm just down on Willis, I approached the book with a
sense of excitement... it wasn't until after I started reading it that I
became disappointed.  I also agree with the Nebula and Hugo voters about
giving Best Short Story to "Even the Queen".  I liked that so much that I
forced my wife, who doesn't read SF to read it.

Steven H Silver
Indiana University
Department of History
SHSILVER@IUBACS.BITNET
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 16:56:16 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

Hm. Well, I didn't enjoy _DB_ much. But I thought it was very good. 

Does that make sense? It better. There are plenty of books of which I've
said "It's complete crap, but I had a lot of fun reading it." This is the
opposite. I got the impression it was very powerful, very well-written, but
somehow it missed me. Or I missed it. I practically skimmed all the
medieval chapters. I didn't care much about any of the characters, except
Kivrin; and then only about her getting-back problems, not her involvement
with the villagers.

One thing that did impress me was how *ordinary* the characters were. SF
has a barely-stated premise that the protagonist is a hero (or anti-hero,
sometimes.) Smart, brave, sees the important details. It's most blatant in
books like Larry Niven's, but it's really just about everywhere. In _DB_,
however, people missed things, forgot things...  worried about the *wrong*
things. Behaved, in short, realistically; in a way that I can't recall ever
seeing before. All the way through the book, I was thinking "Connie Willis
has destroyed SF as a genre," because I'll never be able to read SF again
without noticing how impossibly insightful everyone is.

Well, probably that's not true. It's too easy to slip back into the
conventions of the genre. Oh well.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Sep 93 18:55:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doomsday Book--Yuch!

dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith) writes:
>As I said before, I didn't make it all the way through _Doomsday Book_.
>With that given, _every_ problem (up to page 200) that was faced by the
>future characters could have been fixed with present day technologies.
[...]
>Of course, if everyone in the future is as bone-stick-stone stupid as
>Willis's character's, maybe they just forgot half of their technology....

Although I enjoyed Doomsday Book pretty well, I have to agree - much of it
bears all the hallmarks of the Idiot Plot (i.e. if the characters weren't
idiots, there would be no plot).

Except for the time-travel device, the setting could easily be the present,
with only a few minor adjustment.  (In fact, and since I'm a historian this
is a point that bugged me, it would have to be an alternate-universe
present, in which scholars know much less about medieval society than they
do here and now. Willis seems to have deliberately populated her university
with nitwits, however, so their ignorance and misinformation may just be a
facet of general incompetence.)

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------
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	       Books - Bear (9 msgs) & Donaldson & Gemmell &
                       Greenland & Malzberg (2 msgs) & May &
                       Zeddies (2 msgs) & The Far Kingdoms

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 14:40:48 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear

burgan@trabuco.win.net (Darrell Burgan) writes:
>Anybody out there read a lot of Greg Bear?  Are his other books as good as
>"Anvil of Stars"?  I'm fixing to start "Queen of Angels", so I guess I'll
>see for myself shortly...

If you liked ANVIL OF STARS, you might well like THE FORGE OF GOD, to which
ANVIL OF STARS is the direct sequel.  From there I'd recommend EON and his
latest, shipping in hardcover this week, MOVING MARS.

I liked QUEEN OF ANGELS a lot, but it's very different from ANVIL OF STARS;
you may or may not find the qualities you're looking for.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 19:44:45 GMT
From: SBA4316@ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu (Ben Auburn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Some thoughts about Greg Bear

This is in response tof the query about other works of Greg Bear.  

I've only read a few of his novels and short stories, but I find Greg
Bear's chief fault to be this: He insists that his novels eventually open
up into an enormous cosmic scope.  I can't think of how many times Bear has
destroyed the universe.  Although he is very skilled, the comments about
his characterization skill I heartily agree with, he is so intent on
painting the Big Picture that his ficton suffers for it.  (Granted, this is
my main beef with a lot of contemporary sf - mistaking grandeur for
importance and/or relevance.)

All that being said, I cannot strongly enough recommend his book _Blood
Music_.  It is his best conceived work, as well as best executed.  It gets
a bit maudlin from time to time, but my overwhelming sense of the the book
is that it sets about to accomplish a specific goal and does so very
generously.

SBA4316@OCVAXA.CC.OBERLIN.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 18:08:40 GMT
From: leifmk@lise.unit.no (Leif Magnar Kj|nn|y)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear

burgan@trabuco.win.net (Darrell Burgan) writes:
>I recently read a book by an author named Greg Bear entitled "Anvil of
>Stars".  I read a lot of schlock SF but this book left me spellbound,
>despite the meaningless title.  Excellent character development,
>remarkable setting, very broad scope and lots of cool stuff to think
>about.  Also very smoothly written to boot.
>
>Anybody out there read a lot of Greg Bear?  Are his other books as good as
>"Anvil of Stars"?  I'm fixing to start "Queen of Angels", so I guess I'll
>see for myself shortly....

Aye, I believe I've read most of his books by now.  Yes, I'd say the
average level of quality is high.  A word of warning: Greg Bear does not
seem to be a writer who writes one good book and then writes a whole lot of
other books that are just like it.  In short, the subject matter and style
*varies*.

_Anvil of Stars_ (which incidentally is the second-to-latest I've read of
his books) is actually a sequel to _The Forge of God_, which is a totally
different book in which the Earth gets blown up.  Also excellent.

Other Greg Bear books I'll recommend without hesitation include _Queen of
Angels_, _Eon_ and its sequel _Eternity_, and _Blood Music_.  If you can
stomach any kind of fantasy at all, go out and find _The Infinity Concerto_
and sequel _The Serpent Mage_.  Anything else is most likely to be readable
as well; but these are my personal favorites.  Good hunting.

Leif.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 01:13:31 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Some thoughts about Greg Bear

Unfortunately, I didn't like Blood Music very much.  Working in the field
that Bear tried to represent in the book caused me to be extremely
irritated by his innaccurate use of terminology and concepts of biological
research.  I like Eon and many other of his books quite a bit, but I think
he was over his head in Blood Music.  Though the story may have been above
mere technical glitches, I wasn't able to overlook them and enjoy the plot
line.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 00:59:30 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Some thoughts about Greg Bear

SBA4316@OCVAXA.CC.OBERLIN.EDU (Ben Auburn) writes:
>I've only read a few of his novels and short stories, but I find Greg
>Bear's chief fault to be this: He insists that his novels eventually open
>up into an enormous cosmic scope.  I can't think of how many times Bear
>has destroyed the universe.  Although he is very skilled, the comments
>about his characterization skill I heartily agree with, he is so intent
>on painting the Big Picture that his ficton suffers for it.  (Granted,
>this is my main beef with a lot of contemporary sf - mistaking grandeur
>for importance and/or relevance.)
>
>All that being said, I cannot strongly enough recommend his book _Blood
>Music_.  It is his best conceived work, as well as best executed.  It gets
>a bit maudlin from time to time, but my overwhelming sense of the the book
>is that it sets about to accomplish a specific goal and does so very
>generously.

Hmmm....While I would tend to agree with you on one hand...I would ask (on
the other), have you read _Queen of Angels_?  Yes, this did get rather
expansive, but Bear handled it in a more controlled way than in _Blood
Music_.

I liked the concept behind _Blood Music_, but I felt that the book got out
of control because of the mental ability he accredited to the organisms.  I
mean, what the heck else can you do with a googleplex of little beasties
that know everything?  It's to his credit that he didn't pull some kind of
1950's monster takes over the world kind of thing with it, however.

Still, in terms of charactarization, complexity of plot, and depth of the
created world's culture, I prefer _Queen of Angels_.  It's complex, where I
see _Blood_ as simplistic.  It does have pacing problems, but I think it is
more ambitious that _Blood_.

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 21:49:03 GMT
From: DARIN@comsys.byu.edu ("Darin L. Stewart")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Greg Bear

Blood Music is essential.  If you enjoyed "Anvil of Stars" you should try
"Forge of God" its progenitor.

Darin L. Stewart
Telecommunications Systems
Brigham Young University  
(801) 378-7838            
darin@comsys.byu.edu
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Date: 7 Oct 93 12:30:47 GMT
From: csp@ohm.york.ac.uk (Colin Perkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear

Darrell Burgan (burgan@trabuco.win.net) wrote:
> I recently read a book by an author named Greg Bear entitled "Anvil of
> Stars".  I read a lot of schlock SF but this book left me spellbound,
> despite the meaningless title.  Excellent character development,
> remarkable setting, very broad scope and lots of cool stuff to think
> about.  Also very smoothly written to boot.

> Anybody out there read a lot of Greg Bear?  Are his other books as good
> as "Anvil of Stars"?  I'm fixing to start "Queen of Angels", so I guess
> I'll see for myself shortly....

I've not read Anvil of Stars, but "Eon" and "Eternity" are excellent SF.
I'm also currently reading "The infinity concerto" - fantasy by the same
author, which is good but lacks the compulsion his other books have had.

Colin Perkins 				
Computer Systems Engineering Group,	
University of York, YO1 5DD, UK
csp@ohm.york.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 21:39:14 GMT
From: SYSLEE@electrical.watstar.uwaterloo.ca (Sang Yeob Steven Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear

Oh man, Anvil of Stars was an excellent book.  At first I thought it was a
tedious read but when I finished the last page and looked back, I thought
to myself, holy shit, is this one awesome book!  I really loved the ending
and the character interaction was better than most of Bear's stuff.

Steven Lee

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 20:46:40 GMT
From: wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu (William G. Sinkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear

I'm a Bear fan too, but sometimes he gets carried away (IMHO).  I enjoyed
EON, but I found the last 50 or so pages to be very confusing.  Am I the
only one who feels this way?  When ETERNITY came out, I re-read EON in
hopes of understanding the ending better, but it didn't help much.  Still,
one of the reasons I like Bear so much is that he's NOT afraid to think
big.

Bill Sinkins
wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 08:07:21 GMT
From: matthew@hardy.inf.rl.ac.uk (Matthew Bassett)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DONALDSON:latest series???

g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za (MR SD ANDERSON) wrote:
> It is not my policy to byu books without having read them or read the
> first in a series but my local library, usually very good, is not going
> to get The Gap into Vision et al..  Any comments on this series????

The physics gets VERY wobbly indeed in some places and that almost spoiled
the series for me, because up until I noticed the wobbly physics everything
had a good solid believable feel to it.

However, it's very stylish. I thought the characterisation was good.  As
you read through the books, the various motivations and psyches of the
characters unfold, and people generally turn out to be not quite what you
expected of them. I think that Donaldson is writing the series as an
exercise in 'style'. He's given himself some artistic targets and he's
trying to meet them.

If you only like stories with little ambiguity in them, where the hero (who
has no obvious personality defects other than a cardboard personality and a
problem with figures of authority) saves the day, where evil empires fall
when the good guys find their weaknesses at the last minute, and the
prince(ss) swoons into the arms of his (her) rescuer, you'd probably find
little to interest you in these books.

If, however, you like to read about 'real' seeming characters (with warts
and all personalities) with a stylish and (mostly) believable setting you
may find something to interest you here.

Personally I can't wait for the next book in the series to come out in
paperback.

Matthew Bassett
Rutherford Appleton Laboratory
Building R25, room 2-55
Chilton, Didcot		
Oxon, OX11 OQX, UK.	
matthew@sun-a.rutherford.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 11:54:39 GMT
From: fraserdk@dcs.glasgow.ac.uk (David K Fraser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gemmell

Sorry to go off on a tangent like this...

I heard from a friend that David Gemmell is a Christian. I've since then
read a few of his books (As much of the Drenai series as I could, plus Wolf
In Shadows and Dark Prince) in an attempt to find out if this is true.  I'm
not convinced. His books show a definite religious influence, but some of
his arguments, and many of his characters, are... disturbing. Can anyone
tell me what Mr. Gemmell's religious convictions are?

David K Fraser
Computing Science Student
Glasgow University       
fraserdk@dcs.gla.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 13:53:06 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HARM'S WAY by Colin Greenland

mcintyre@CPAC.WASHINGTON.EDU (Vonda McIntyre) writes:
> Much as I respect Evelyn C. Leeper's reviews, I have to cast a dissenting
> vote here on Greenland's HARM'S WAY.  I thought it was terrific.  When I
> recommend it to people (which I do frequently), the 25-words-or-less
> description I use is "Charles Dickens meets Samuel R. Delany in outer
> space."
[...]
> I would quibble with the "science fantasy" designation, and more than
> quibble with the comment that the society is inconsistent.  I think,
> rather, that HARM'S WAY is close to a perfect science fiction novel.  A
> hard science fiction novel.  The only difference is, the science is 19th
> century physics and astronomy.  (You could class it as an alternate
> universe hard sf novel if you felt so inclined.)

It's so delightful to see someone write a counter-review rather than
randomly flame me that I may risk being contrary more often.

The fact that I mostly agree with what was said has nothing to do with it.
:-)

I think we actually agree on the "categorization" of HARM'S WAY; we just
disagree on what "science fantasy" is.  To me, "science fantasy" *is* SF
based on incorrect/outmoded science.  ("Incorrect" here means "known
incorrect by the author," not just "the author was an idiot," and probably
excludes FTL, which is probably incorrect, but ...)  In this category, I
would include such books as the Lord D'Arcy series, where magic works and
is used "scientifically."  I would say that I may not know what the "real"
definition of science fantasy is, but since even science fiction doesn't
have an official definition, I doubt science fantasy does either. :-)

Also, the inconsistency of the society that I see is based somewhat on the
idea that space travel and contact with alien races would have some effect
on society, or some "spin-offs" (to use the current term).  I didn't see
any of that in HARM'S WAY, but I may have been looking for a 20th century
science spin-off instead of one based on 19th century science.

(I would love to continue this discussion, but I am leaving in six hours
for India, so I guess this will have to be my final posting in it.  Unless
of course it continues for three weeks, but that does seem unlikely.)

Evelyn.C.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 04:14:44 GMT
From: brettm@accesspoint.north.net (Brett Martell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Barry Malzberg! (?)

Thoughts on Barry Malzberg?

I've always loved his astronauts-having-mental-breakdowns-because-the-
pressure-of-being-meat-in-the-machine-has-finally-gotten-to-them...

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 06:21:57 GMT
From: walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Malzberg! (?)

brettm@AccessPoint.North.Net (Brett Martell) writes:
> Thoughts on Barry Malzberg?
>
>I've always loved his astronauts-having-mental-breakdowns-because-the-
>pressure-of-being-meat-in-the-machine-has-finally-gotten-to-them...

Malzberg is like P.G. Wodehouse in that his books are all very well
written, all pretty similar, all rather short, and extremely plentiful.  He
is, of course, completely unlike Wodehouse in any other way, being perhaps
SF's bleakest author.

A few that stand out are _Beyond Apollo_ (of which you give an excellent
capsule summary), _Herovit's World_ (about a broken-down, alcoholic sf hack
writer), and _Galaxies_ (a meta-novel, for lack of a better world -
ostensibly a cheesy pulp space thriller, it spends most of its time
contemplating the relationship between reader and author.  Best of all, the
cover doesn't give anything away).  I've never read a Malzberg novel I
didn't enjoy, but those are the only ones I can remember in any detail,
which I think is interesting in itself.

Tim
walters@mills.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 03:36:58 GMT
From: pfritsch@skid.ps.uci.edu (Paul Fritschle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Julian May: Jack the Bodiless out

Bookstore I work at received _Jack_ today.. nice cover art.

Paul Fritschle
pfritsch@skid.PS.UCI.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 17:52:58 GMT
From: work@med.uvm.edu (Steve Work)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Deathgift by Ann Zeddies

I've just started rereading DeathGift by Ann Zeddies (DelRey,1988) and am
again amazed at the simple joy it brings me. Has anyone else read this?
And does anyone know if Ann Zeddies has written anything else?

   I'm usually a very hard core science fiction reader, so I was surprised
by the pleasure I enjoyed from this mix of sci-fi with a dash of fantasy.
I've got nothing against fantasy in general, to each his own and all, and I
guess even hard core science fiction involves a bit of fantasy in a basic
level. Oh well, might as well say it.. I'm a limited closet fantasy
reader. (Boy, I feel better now!)

   If, by chance, Ann Zeddies or one of her friends see this, I want it in
hardbound if possible. If anyone has the hardbound they would consider
parting with me, let me know.

   I hope to keep rereading Deathgift (and continue to share it) with
anyone who I feel might enjoy it. Thank god for books like this!

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 03:56:24 GMT
From: paul@econ.yale.edu (Paul McGuire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Deathgift by Ann Zeddies

I also liked Deathgift enough to reread it.  There is a sequel, _Sky Road_,
Del Rey 1992, ISBN 0-345-37865-2 which is not bad, but not as good.

Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center
paul@econ.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 23:34:10 GMT
From: al@iris.claremont.edu (prunesquallor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Cole/Bunch _The Far Kingdoms_; opinions?

Any opinions on this book?  I am unfamiliar with their work (I've *heard*
of the Sten stuff, but have read none of it), but this looked to be a
fairly interesting fairy-tale...

Michael L. Medlin
al@iris.claremont.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			 Books - Heinlein (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 15:38:35 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Job_ by R. Heinlein (was: Re: Panshin on Heinlein)

bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw) writes:
>dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>>bearpaw <bearpaw@world.std.com> wrote:
>>>dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>>>>[...] Heinlein took upon himself the incredible conceit of describing
>>>>what heaven, hell, and the afterlife are like.  As I read it, the
>>>>protagonists adventures are largely a device for RAH to take us on a
>>>>tour of said description, along with plenty of opportunities to expound
>>>>on it.
>
>>>(blink) You mean you actually think that what RAH wrote in _Job_ about
>>>"Heaven, Hell, and the afterlife" is what he *believed* about such
>>>things?
>>
>>What RAH believed is really irrelevant.  What he wrote is what matters.
>>And what he wrote was a sermon on his own model of the afterlife (surely
>>you agree that the model of the afterlife in _Job_ was Heinlein's
>>construction?).
>
>You contradict yourself here.  You say what he believed is irrelevant, 
>then claim that what he wrote was about "his own model of the afterlife". 
>Talk about an "incredible conceit"!  How could you possibly know what 
>his model of the afterlife is?  At best, this could be pointed to as *a* 
>model by him of *one* afterlife.  *Of course* it can be assumed that this 
>is RAH's *model* of *an* afterlife, but you clearly imply that this is 
>what he *believed*, rather than understanding that this model is a plot 
>device to explore issues of ethics, morality, and especially justice.

I'm going to throw my $0.02 in here and then (hopefully) duck out of the 
line of fire quickly....

I didn't much care for _Job_, either.  I didn't hate it, because parts of 
it were very amusing, and because everyone's entitled to their own 
opinion, even if it is wrong :-).  But I didn't like it, because Heinlein 
attempts to rationalize God using very human criteria.

One of the points that is being missed in the above discussion by Dave and 
"Bearpaw", is that Heinlein is describing what many of us believe to be 
REAL places (Heaven and Hell), and REAL beings (God and Satan), and what 
the rest of us feel to be mythological.  If I wrote a book describing 
current-day Texas not as a part of the United States, but as an island in 
the Pacific Ocean around latitude 10 degrees south where the temperature 
is never higher than 30 degrees F, and the native language is Ubi-Dubi, 
and tried to pass this off as science-fiction, I would be flamed to a 
cinder by now.  If I tried to pass it of as fantasy, well, I might get 
away with it.

Dave, if you come across the paperback version of _Job_, look closely at 
the upper left corner of the front cover.  The publisher categorized this 
book as "fantasy", not "science fiction".  As such, I think Heinlein's 
allowed a little leeway in this department.  "Bearpaw", understand this: 
those of us that STRONGLY believe in the REAL existence of God, Heaven and 
Hell, do not believe that any normal human being CAN know what God's true 
motivations are, or what Heaven and Hell are like, and that's why we feel 
Heinlein was somewhat conceited in his (IMO unfair) portrayal of God, 
Satan, Heaven, and Hell.  You can not convince us that these portrayals 
are not based on Heinlein's own beliefs and are only "plot devices".  In 
_Job_, and also in _Stranger in a Strange Land_, Heinlein portrays 
Christianity *negatively*, not neutrally, and not as "plot devices", but 
as major themes.  Of course we're going to take that offensively.  You 
can't blame us.

Okay, I've got my asbestos suit on now and I'm headin' for the hills!  
Someone tell me when the smoke clears!

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 17:20:03 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Job_ by R. Heinlein (was: Re: Panshin on Heinlein)

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
>Dave, if you come across the paperback version of _Job_, look closely at
>the upper left corner of the front cover.  The publisher categorized this
>book as "fantasy", not "science fiction".  As such, I think Heinlein's
>allowed a little leeway in this department.  "Bearpaw", understand this:
>those of us that STRONGLY believe in the REAL existence of God, Heaven and
>Hell, do not believe that any normal human being CAN know what God's true
>motivations are, or what Heaven and Hell are like, and that's why we feel
>Heinlein was somewhat conceited in his (IMO unfair) portrayal of God,
>Satan, Heaven, and Hell.  You can not convince us that these portrayals
>are not based on Heinlein's own beliefs and are only "plot devices".

No, I probably *can't* convince you of that.  Nor can you convince me that
you *know* anything about Heinlein's personal religious beliefs.  Making
assumptions about his beliefs based on the comments and/or actions of his
*fictional* characters (particularly only *some* of his characters, as you
are doing) is pointless.

>In _Job_, and also in _Stranger in a Strange Land_, Heinlein portrays
>Christianity *negatively*, not neutrally, and not as "plot devices", but
>as major themes.  Of course we're going to take that offensively.  You
>can't blame us.

(Shrug) Sure I can.  The universes he postulates in those stories are no
more "major themes" than the "technology" in the Star Trek universe.  The
"major themes" in any fiction worth thinking about (/discussing) has less
to do with how the postulated universe works than how the humans (and/or
other beings, natch) interact with it and each other.  IMNSHO.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 23:43:15 GMT
From: ALBUNCE@main.rmwc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

>The trouble is that the "personage more powerful than himself" that he's
>caught in the games of is ultimately RAH himself.  Heinlein took upon
>himself the incredible conceit of describing what Heaven, Hell, and the
>afterlife are like.  As I read it, the protagonists adventures are largely
>a device for RAH to take us on a tour of said description, along with
>plenty of opportunities to expound on it.

Hold it just one second here!  Heinlein was not performing some horrible
deed - he was just doing his job!  You might as well accuse Dante or Milton
of the same; after all, isn't that exactly what they did?
 Isn't that what most religions purport to do?   Why is that not conceit?  
 Heinlein wrote a *book* - a very excellent book that gave many
opportunities to stop and think, but a book nonetheless.  A writer's job is
to take a concept and run with it, be the writer a journalist, a novelist,
or a poet.  Seems to me that's exactly what Heinlein did.  Of course,
that's just my personal conceit.

Anna L. Bunce

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 19:46:46 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Job_ by R. Heinlein (was: Re: Panshin on Heinlein)

>I didn't much care for _Job_, either.  I didn't hate it, because parts of
>it were very amusing, and because everyone's entitled to their own
>opinion, even if it is wrong :-).  But I didn't like it, because Heinlein
>attempts to rationalize God using very human criteria.
>
>One of the points that is being missed in the above discussion by Dave and
>"Bearpaw", is that Heinlein is describing what many of us believe to be
>REAL places (Heaven and Hell), and REAL beings (God and Satan), and what
>the rest of us feel to be mythological.  If I wrote a book describing
>current-day Texas not as a part of the United States, but as an island in
>the Pacific Ocean around latitude 10 degrees south where the temperature
>is never higher than 30 degrees F, and the native language is Ubi-Dubi,
>and tried to pass this off as science-fiction, I would be flamed to a
>cinder by now.

I'm sorry, but comparing Heaven and Hell to Texas just won't work.  There
are many people who have been to Texas, or currently live in Texas and are
still in active communication with us.  Do you know anyone who has been to
Heaven, or Hell and come back to tell about it?  There is real documented
verifiable evidence of the conditions of what Texas is like, and if a story
goes against those, there would have to be a lot of explanation for what
had changed.  As to the conditions in Heaven and Hell, there is no hard
evidence for what they are.

As to his treatment of God, Heinlein also pulled in some Norse gods, which
also used to be believed in as REAL beings, and may still be, I don't know
for sure.  He treated both in a similar fashion - both are beings that are
or have been believed in by a group of people without hard evidence for
their existence, i.e. they are mythological beings.  It is a very common
device in both fantasy and science fiction to pull in the mythologies of
Earth.  Why should Christian mythologies get special treatment as compared
to other mythologies?  The people who believe in the Hindu mythology, the
people who believed in the Greek gods, the Roman gods, the Norse gods all
believe or believed in their gods just as strongly, in fact the ancients
probably had a stronger sense of belief than most westerners do today.

>Dave, if you come across the paperback version of _Job_, look closely at
>the upper left corner of the front cover.  The publisher categorized this
>book as "fantasy", not "science fiction".  As such, I think Heinlein's
>allowed a little leeway in this department.

The publisher's categories for things are generally irrelevant.  They have
no consistent idea what belongs where.  If you argue that Heinlein intended
it as fantasy not sf (quite possible) this is valid, but not that a
publisher decided to label it one way or the other.

>"Bearpaw", understand this: those of us that STRONGLY believe in the REAL
>existence of God, Heaven and Hell, do not believe that any normal human
>being CAN know what God's true motivations are, or what Heaven and Hell
>are like, and that's why we feel Heinlein was somewhat conceited in his
>(IMO unfair) portrayal of God, Satan, Heaven, and Hell.  You can not
>convince us that these portrayals are not based on Heinlein's own beliefs
>and are only "plot devices".

You are probably right that I won't be able to convince you that those
portrayals are not based on Heinlein's beliefs.  As to whether or not the
portrayal was fair - that is definitely grounds for an ongoing flame war on
Christianity that I don't want to get into.  As to conceit - there is a
certain conceit in any author presenting something that he has written with
the expectation that others would enjoy it, or that it would be a good
book, and Heinlein definitely had that, but that is neccessary in an
author.

David
dagibbs@qnx.com
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Date: 7 Oct 93 15:00:16 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Panshin on Heinlein)

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
>I didn't much care for _Job_, either.  I didn't hate it, because parts of
>it were very amusing, and because everyone's entitled to their own
>opinion, even if it is wrong :-).

Hmm, if you didn't like it, and didn't hate it, I think he failed.  I got
the impression that as with 'Stranger in a Strange Land' he was trying to
provoke a response of some kind from the reader.  On the other hand, you do
imply that he 'offended' you (more on that later), so perhaps he succeeded
after all...

>But I didn't like it, because Heinlein attempts to rationalize God using
>very human criteria.

He did indeed.  That is, after all, what religions have been doing all
through history, Christianity no less than any other.  Man has always seen
God 'in his (Man's) own image' (or sometimes *her* own image) - I suspect
that there *is* no other way that a mortal can perceive deity; as you say
later, there is no way that any human can ever truly know God's
motivations, so all we have are analogies.

>One of the points that is being missed in the above discussion by Dave and
>"Bearpaw", is that Heinlein is describing what many of us believe to be
>REAL places (Heaven and Hell), and REAL beings (God and Satan), and what
>the rest of us feel to be mythological.

If I can interrupt again - yes, some of us believe that they are real
beings and places.  However, very few of us agree on our descriptions.  In
fact, in the last part of 'Job' Heinlein warns of this - the figure that
Alex sees is not the 'real' Presence, but something his mortal mind can
accept.

>If I wrote a book describing current-day Texas not as a part of the United
>States, but as an island in the Pacific Ocean around latitude 10 degrees
>south where the temperature is never higher than 30 degrees F, and the
>native language is Ubi-Dubi, and tried to pass this off as
>science-fiction, I would be flamed to a cinder by now.  If I tried to pass
>it of as fantasy, well, I might get away with it.

No, whichever you tried to pass it off as you'd be laughed out of the room.
The difference is that Texas is a real place to everyone - even if they
haven't been there, they've seen it on television, or know people from
there.  How many people do you know from Heaven or Hell?  How many news
reports have you seen from there?  "Hi, this is your CNN reporter at the
Pearly Gates.  I'm just talking to Saint Pete..." - yes, that's
intentionally facetious, and I apologise if you're offended, but that's
*not* the kind of realism we have about Heaven...

>those of us that STRONGLY believe in the REAL existence of God, Heaven and
>Hell, do not believe that any normal human being CAN know what God's true
>motivations are, or what Heaven and Hell are like, and that's why we feel
>Heinlein was somewhat conceited in his (IMO unfair) portrayal of God,
>Satan, Heaven, and Hell.  You can not convince us that these portrayals
>are not based on Heinlein's own beliefs and are only "plot devices".  In

If you are saying that you "will not be convinced", then your mind is
closed and there's no point talking.  On the offchance that you are still
listening however, I'll reply.

Heinlein based his multiple worlds in 'Job', *all* of them, on either
existing cultures or religions, or on possible 'alternates', none of which
was original.  The plot itself he took from the Bible - the only way that I
can see to believe in the 'literal' truth of the Bible (specifically, in
this case, the book of Job) is if you accept that God does indeed test his
creations to destruction, and with arbitrary rules.  The part about the
Trump, with one person being saved because they had just repented and
another sent to Hell because they were a couple of seconds late, was taken
directly from the teachings of many Christian churches.  The description of
Heaven was taken from the same place (with credit to Mark Twain as well).

>_Job_, and also in _Stranger in a Strange Land_, Heinlein portrays
>Christianity *negatively*, not neutrally, and not as "plot devices", but
>as major themes.  Of course we're going to take that offensively.  You
>can't blame us.

No, Heinlein does *not* treat Christanity (the teachings of Jesus of
Nazareth, called the Christ) negatively.  He treats the man-made churches
that claim to be Christian negatively, certainly, when they deserve it.  He
certainly has no respect for the warped doctrines and dogmas that
characterise many of our so-called Christian sects.

As for the last sentence, yes, I *can* blame you for taking offense.  In
fact, there's no-one else to blame.  Offense is like any other gift - if
you don't take it, it's left with the giver.  If you react, that's your
choice - the person giving offense may be damned in a future life, but *you
can't know that*.  If God wants to punish Heinlein (or me) for blasphemy,
that's His (or Her) perogative.

And really, I doubt very much that anyone is going to be dissuaded from
being a Christian by reading 'Job' (which is the only valid reason for
objecting, that it 'corrupts' the believers).  If any are, perhaps it's
better they find out now that their faith is so weak - or that they should
stay away from all the other writers, like Mark Twain, who do not have
'orthodox' views...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 8 Oct 93 00:00:39 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _The Last Dancer_, by Daniel Keys Moran

(N.B.: this review was written several months ago, based on a readers' copy
of tLD; tLD arrived in paperback at the bookstore today, so I am now
posting the review.)

Dancer is the third book published in Moran's Tales of the Continuing Time,
a series he says will be approximately thirty books.  The first two books
published in the series were Emerald Eyes, about a group of
genetically-engineered telepaths, and The Long Run, about a
(non-telepathic) relative of those telepaths and his adventures.

I have to admit, I am biased: I liked Eyes a fair amount, and really liked
Run.  (In fact, Run is probably one of my favorite stories, and one that I
enjoy rereading again and again.) Eyes is an eary book by Moran (his second
published one, I believe), and it does show.  It shows up more when reading
Run, which is a better-written novel.  The two books combined, however,
impressed me by their consistency: no glaring errors showed up.  In an
e-mail discussion, I pointed that out to Moran, and he commented that he
hoped that was the case, as he has mapped out all or most of the characters
in the Continuing Time for most of his life.

And that shows up for most of Dancer.  There are some things that, after
having seen the Moran's timeline (posted to Usenet last year), I would have
thought would not have shown up for a couple of books or so.  But, for the
most part, the book fits right into that timeline, and explains more about
the Time Wars, and the Continuing Time, as well as a couple other
characters and events mentioned in the first two books.

Emerald Eyes was (largely) the story of Carl Castanaveras and his fellow
telepaths, in their attempt to survive in a world that, for the most part,
does not want them to.  In addition, we met the god Named Storyteller, the
AI named Ring, the Player named Trent Castanaveras, the Image Ralf the Wise
and Powerful, and a few other interesting characters.

The Long Run was (largely) the story of Trent the Uncatchable, Trent the
Thief, Trent Castanaveras, and how he decides to (try to) steal the LINK.
In addition, we meet Camber Tremodian, with the black eyes, and Denice
Castanaveras, possibly the last surviving telepath, the PKF Elite Mohammed
Vance, and a few other interesting characters.

The Last Dancer is (largely) the stories of Denice Castanaveras, and
Gi'Tbad'Eovad'Dvan, a Shield, and Gi'Suei'Obodi'Sedon, a Dancer. In
addition, we meet a few other Dancers, a Keeper of the Flame or two, and
find out more about the Name Storyteller, and the Nameless One, who appears
to also be Camber Tremodian, as well as a bunch of other interesting
characters.

Unlike the first two books, Dancer is not largely the story of one person.
Instead, a serious chunk of the book (a third, at a rough guess) is devoted
to the stories of Dvan and Sedon, large parts of which happen approximately
50,000 years before the the parts involving Denice. As one might guess from
that, the timeline in the book jumps around a bit, although usually not
multiple thousands of years at at time; the first two books did this as
well, although not as much.  But Moran manages to carry it off well, at
least most of the time.

My main gripe with that section is that, well, I found I did not really
care about Dvan and Sedon; I did care about Denice: she was a person to be,
and I felt for her.  Dvan and Sedon were not people; I did not understand
them, and did not really feel for them.  As such, the section of the book
that takes place 50,000 years in the past, while very interesting on the
background and other information it yields, just did not hold my interest
as much, and I found myself thinking it was too long.

On the whole, I would say that Dancer is a good book.

Comparing it to the other two, I would say that the basic story is as
interesting as that in Eyes, but the quality is closer to that of Run. If
you have read Eyes and/or Run, I strongly recommend The Last Dancer; if you
have not read them, then I still recommend the book, as it can stand
largely on its own (although reading the other two does help; with any
luck, Bantam will be reissuing them).

This is Moran's fifth book, and I sincerely hope he continues to publish.

Title:      _The Last Dancer_
Author:     Daniel Keys Moran
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-56249-5
Publisher:  Bantam Spectra Books
Date:       1993
Pages:      594 pages
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Date: 6 Oct 93 16:19:08 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Mervyn Peake's output was varied; he was a poet, a novelist, a playwright,
>and an illustrator.  All of these skills come into play in his fantasy
>trilogy "Gormenghast", published in 1946 ("Titus Groan"), 1950
>("Gormenghast") and 1959 ("Titus Alone").

Poet, yes.  Novelist, yes.  Illustrator, yes.  But how/where does
"playwright" come into the Gormenghastlies?

[Side note; that's just a pet name.  I love the books, and consider them
second only to Tolkien's Middle-earth books for the evocation of a
sub-created reality.]

>The Gormenghast trilogy (***+) is unique - a triumph of skill over what
>looks at first sight to be an impossibly unpromising premise.  We start
>with an enormous castle, Gormenghast, which seems to have been borrowed
>from a Gothic novel on steroids.

Rotf - the best description of G. ("the castle itself") I have ever run
across, short of assembling a description from pieces of the books.

>It's hard to imagine Gormenghast as a place for song, or for love.

But note that both of these things do in fact go on there!  For example,
the poet singing to his love across the rooftops fairly early on in volume
I.

I sometimes think I'm alone in liking TITUS ALONE as well as the rest of
the G. trilogy. . .  It is not merely "thematically connected" to the other
books, it is the logical next step.  Steerpike's machinations have, quite
literally, made life in the castle impossible, not just for Titus but for
_anyone_.  If Titus is the only one with the sense to leave, it may be
because he was brought up under such strange, even for the house of Groan,
circumstances.

Peake wrote at least one other fantastic novel, MR PYE, whose dates, etc.,
I do not have readily to hand.  It's quite different from the Gormenghast
books, much lighter in tone, though it shares their ironic humor.

Mr. Pye is a man from England (?) who comes to a small coastal island with
the explicit intention of doing good, of bringing salvation to the people
of the island... and _does_ so, quite successfully, healing ancient
quarrels, etc.

His problems begin with small bumps on his shoulders - which grow, and
grow, and become feathery wings.  Naturally, Mr. Pye finds these
protuberances as embarassing as a priapistic symptom; he seeks treatment,
and finally concludes that the only way to get rid of them is to do some
evil.

It works, but... well, let's not belabor the obvious.  What makes MR PYE
work is its humor; it reminds me in some ways of Thorne Smith or James
Branch Cabell, and in others of Tom Holt (or, rather, Tom Holt's works
remind me in a way of MR PYE).

On Dani's scale, I give it a ***

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 17:34:59 GMT
From: niwe@ppvku.ericsson.se (Nils Weinander,7430,000446)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghas

walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters) writes :
>Another complaint often leveled at TA is that it is rushed, but I think
>this just reflects Titus' changing internal time scale as he ages.

It is also a fact that Titus Alone was still unfinished at Mervyn Peake's
death. The book as it looks today is a compilation of his notes. Bearing
that in mind I think it is a wonderful work.  Peake had also planned a
fourth book , presumably to deal with Titus' return to Gormenghast. However
there was not enough material finished for this to know what it would have
been like.

Nils W

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 17:39:50 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes):
>Poet, yes.  Novelist, yes.  Illustrator, yes.  But how/where does
>"playwright" come into the Gormenghastlies?

There is no play-within-a-novel, if that's what you mean, but the
playwright's touch is clearly visible in the design and scripting of many
of the individual scenes.  (The kitchen scene in the first book and the
courtroom scene in the third come to mind.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 6 Oct 93 22:29:04 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

Dani Zweig writes:
>There is no play-within-a-novel, if that's what you mean, but the
>playwright's touch is clearly visible in the design and scripting of many
>of the individual scenes.  (The kitchen scene in the first book and the
>courtroom scene in the third come to mind.)

Peake wrote plays, none terribly successful.  He also did radio adaptations
of some of his work (Mr Pye, I'm sure of, at least) for BBC.  Peake was
forever in dire straits and excessively creative, and thus happily turned
his hand to anything that might earn a few pounds and keep his family.

I hear that GORMENGHAST was being staged in London as recently as August,
but I have no more information than that it was wonderfully atmospheric and
used a small cast in many roles (e.g. Fuchsia and the Thing, same actress).
I could badger the friend who went for more information if anyone cared.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 13:29:15 GMT
From: rp@rb.icl.co.uk (Robin Parkinson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

Elizabeth Willey (eliz@ai.mit.edu) wrote:
>I hear that GORMENGHAST was being staged in London as recently as August,
>but I have no more information than that it was wonderfully atmospheric
>and used a small cast in many roles (e.g. Fuchsia and the Thing, same
>actress).  I could badger the friend who went for more information if
>anyone cared.

If it's the same one as I saw a couple of months back it was extremely
good.  Fuschia was spot-on IMHO. The characters were a bit altered and some
were compressed (e.g. Sourdust/Barquentine) and, fairly obviously, they
only took bits of the plot. Fuschia and the Thing were different actresses,
but Fuschia played Clarice (and Gertrude, who was also fairly true to the
book, played Cora). Steerpike was a bit more physical than in the book but
the character got the air of gleeful, intelligent (but a trifle unhinged)
menace across really well. the only real disappointments were Sepulchrave
and Swelter.

Worth seeing if you get the chance.

Robin Parkinson                                      
ICL Retail Systems
Bracknell, England
rp@jasper.rb.icl.co.uk
R.Parkinson@BRA0801
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Date: 7 Oct 93 20:16:24 GMT
From: moudgill@cs.cornell.edu ( Mayan Moudgill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

A word of warning: if you like this book, you'll probably like Anthony
Trollope.  [If you don't know who Anthony Trollope is, well, here's how
somebody recommended a work of his as summer reading:
 "[The book] is excellent ... for outdoor reading ... because,
 if the wind comes and blows over a few pages,
 you can continue reading ... without missing [a thing]"]
Or some of the more morbid authors of the Early Victorian period ...

It _is_ excellently written. It's also grotesque. And ponderous.  It's like
going through the Alps on snail-back: beautiful scenery, but you're going
to get tired of it soon.

Sometimes I wonder how I managed to read all of Titus Groan and half of
Gormenghast without throwing up. I also wish I could create atmosphere half
as good ...

Mayan

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 21:53:59 GMT
From: moudgill@cs.cornell.edu ( Mayan Moudgill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

Since Eric Frank Russell's one of my favourites, I'd like to add a couple
of more random comments.

If you want the quintessential anti-bureauctratic Russel novel, try "The
Wasp".

"Men, Martians & Machines" is one of his most common books (at least, in my
experience) and its only an average piece by him.

I've read The Space Willies/Plus X/Next of Kin under all three titles, and
I'm convinced that Space Willies != Next of Kin; as a matter of fact, I
find Next of Kin slightly funnier.

One of his more enjoyable Terrans-uber-alles stories with a twist is about
a human and his terran allies against a bunch of slug-like creatures. The
space-ship they're on crashes on a planet and ... fun/mayhem ensues
(anybody care to put a name on this?)

Another nice story (thought I'm not 100% sure its E.F.R.) is about how the
human race is fairly low on the racial totem pole. A human scout travelling
with a survey ship finds this planet inhabited by a "lost" reputedly
superior offshoot of humans. He goes to ask them for help (there's a nice
line in which an evolved dog ship-mate leaves him the dog's share of
supplies) and ...  it's a nice ending (anybody care to put a name to this
one either?)

Mayan

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 12:29:51 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

Thank you, Dani, for your review of Russell, one of my personal favorites;
I was hoping you would get around to him. For those of you who wish to read
his work: good luck. A very little of his stuff can be found in used
bookstores, and it took me the better part of 10 years (about 10 years ago)
to put together a complete collection. It may no longer be possible.

Dani notes Russell`s wit, which tends to the dry, GI-style humor often
found in the better light writing of the `50`s, and his anti-authoritarian
bias, which could be described as an old-fashioned American belief that the
citizenry has brains at least as good as those who waste our time trying to
manage us. A healthy element that appears to be missing from most of
current SF writing.

Russell`s work has another Campbellian characteristic than the destruction
of evil alien races - the use of SF to describe problem-solving.  _The
Space Willies_ is one of my favorites of this genre (including as it does
one of the best pieces of SF doggerel verse, with its refrain "Oh, what a
basta is Asta Zangasta"). For those of Russell`s generation, who took Lord
Haw-Haw seriously enough to execute him for treason, the theme of one man
defeating an enemy through a clever psychological warfare campaign was not
so far-fetched.

Dani lists _I am Nothing and No One_ as one of Russell`s short stories. In
the `60`s it was routinely collected into anthologies as a minor
masterpiece. While one may find the tear-jerking uncomfortable, it is a
tour-de-force of writing style, completely out of the ecliptic in which
most of SF falls, and could be used today to educate people about
traumatized children.

Bringing me to my real point. Russell speaks with a very personal voice,
sometimes light, sometimes eerie, always sceptical, self-reliant, and wry.
He appears to have had the exasperated fondness for the human race which
only a very few writers can offer up in a readable style. At his best, he
can make Twain look heavy-handed. His less stellar material is still worth
reading just to prolong the bouquet.

Does anyone have any substantial biographical material on him? Did anyone
out there every speak to him?

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 16:20:57 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@Xerox.com wrote:
>could be described as an old-fashioned American belief that the citizenry
>has

Russell, however, wasn't an American.  He was a citizen of some part of the
British Commonwealth - Australian, I _think._

Which is why you'll see a few interesting spellings in his work that
escaped the copy-editor.  E.g., a casual affirmative spelled "Yair".  I
puzzled over that for years.  Turns out it's the British spelling for what
an American would spell "Yeah."  If you don't pronounce R after a vowel....

>Dani lists _I am Nothing and No One_ as one of Russell`s short stories. In
>the

The title is just "I Am Nothing."

>`60`s it was routinely collected into anthologies as a minor masterpiece.
>While one may find the tear-jerking uncomfortable, it is a tour-de-force
>of writing style, completely out of the ecliptic in which most of SF
>falls, and could be used today to educate people about traumatized
>children.

I saw once a copy of the original issue of _Astounding_ in which that story
appeared.  Campbell's introductory note mentioned something interesting:
that the child's composition -

   I am nothing and no one.  My house went bang.  My cat was stuck
   to a wall.  I tried to pull it off.  They wouldn't let me.
   They threw it away.

Russell didn't write that.  A British child wrote that in World War II.

Dorothy Heydt
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Date: 22 Sep 93 14:06:38 GMT
From: marotta@hannah.enet.dec.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest: Darwin the dolphin

The new SeaQuest show is slightly more interesting than Star Trek: TNG, and
has certainly shown more action that Deep Space 9, which, in my opinion,
has been boring.  I prefer to watch Lois and Clark in that time slot, but I
took the time to watch the end of the SeaQuest pilot and then the entire
second episode.  I want to make a point about the dolphin's part in the
show, because so many people have ranted and raved about having a "cute
animal" on the show.

Aside from Roy Scheider's refreshing attitude (reluctance instilled with
innate pride and a fierce determination to do the right thing), the dolphin
is probably the best idea in this show.  Technology can be bought.  Good
ideas are rare and cost more than mere money.  Using dolphins for crew on
aquatic missions is a great idea and shows a spark of imagination that is
pretty rare in these kinds of technically biased shows.

It's time we took at broad look at this planet we live on.  Human beings
share the environment with other species who are better adapted and more in
tune with the earth, but so many of us insist that humans are the *only*
intelligent species and are looking to other places in the universe for
other intelligent life forms.  What we fail to appreciate is the diversity
of intelligence and skills that abound in the species that share Earth with
us.  We rate human intelligence by some very twisted criteria and then we
have the unmitigated gall to attempt to rate other species by similar
criteria!  The presumption and egocentricity of this approach is only
outweighed by its sheer stupidity.

We don't know of any other life forms off this planet we live on, and yet
we continue to insist that we humans are intelligent and the rest of the
species on this planet are less so, and graded on a scale that, for the
most part, is based on the relationship of brain size to body size (see
Carl Sagan's "Dragons of Eden" for a description of this).

Any human species living in true accord with the environment and with the
basic needs of survival understands the way all life forms fit into a
mosaic of interdependence that is constantly changing its demands on each
of us.  Have you seen a flock of 500 birds rise as one into the sky with a
flourish and skill of precision that accomodates each individual in the
flock and yet appears to move as one?  It makes the recent attempts to
break the record for the largest number of parachutists in a formation look
pathetic.

Back to Darwin, the only non-human crew member on SeaQuest.  What right
have you to say it is "too cute."  Maybe dolphins think that humans are
cute, but non-essential, too.  But the attitude of sea-dwelling creatures
up to now has been extremely tolerant of our attempts to exist in the
aquatic environment that is foreign to our natures.  We have no right to
judge dolphins or any other species by our own standards, not to mention
the mistakes we make in attempting to judge individual humans by these
standards.  If you think dolphins are not as smart as humans, I ask you to
look at some of the brain-dead people people making news these days.  Does
Pat Robertson, with his hysterical and clueless antipathy toward everyone
and everything outside of his rigid standards, qualify as intelligent?  I
don't think so.  Does it make sense to judge people by their racial
characteristics, when so many people are probably descended from several
racially intermixed bloodlines?  Yet this is a prominent attitude among a
majority of humans and leads to strife and tragedy on a scale far
surpassing anything carried on in other species.  It's amazing we haven't
exterminated our own species before now.  That's intelligent?

I praise SeaQuest for its recognition of the importance of at least one
other species of animal besides ourselves and I hope that, behind it, is an
emerging recognition of what non-human life forms have to offer to us.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Sep 93 15:07:37 GMT
From: aa993@freenet.carleton.ca (Christopher L. Tumber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DSV: Lighting, Evil Industrialists, etc..

Okay, so, let me get this straight. In STNG, we are actally sitting in
orbit watching the Enterprise drift by (Do we even have a vac suit?  Or
maybe a shuttle? Or are we a Q?). We can see it clearly because light
travels so well in the vacuum of space and the Enterprise is just pumping
out the watage.
 
On the other hand, as we swim 6000 feet below the surface of the ocean
following the seaQuest around, we can't see jack because it's so dark and
murky...
 
Uh-huh..
 
The point of DSV or STNG is not to accurately recreate the exterior look of
the respective ships, it's to tell a story. If anybody really thinks that
showing a black screen is an effective way to do it, I have news. As it
stands now, there's little point in DSV to showing ANY exterior shots
because we can't see a damn thing.  (Actually, we could see Darwin swim
with the homing device pretty well.  Wonder why?). We're not just talking
about establishing shot fly-by's either (Where just having something big,
dark and menacing float by could actually be effective.) but entire
sequences which are almost indistinguishable.
 
I've seen submarine pics from Das Boot to Red October and NEVER seen this
kind of consistent lighting problem. DSV may be more realistic, but it's a
lot less watchable.
 
How come when a group of (tv/movie) characters sit around a table, there's
always an open seat right in front of the camera (if it's stationary)? Not
very realistic, but a lot better than staring at the back of someone's head
the whole time. What about foreign characters who speak English? I'm sure
we can come up with many more such compromises for story's sake.
  
I think I have to make my opinions a little more clear. I don't hate DSV, I
don't think it's terrible. Compared to 90% of the crap of tv it's pretty
good. Compared to the general state of SF tv it's not bad. Compared to SF
in general, it's mediocre. If it wasn't being broadcast against shows I'm
much more likely to watch I would probably watch it regularly. It is
however painful to watch and imagine what it could have been. Quite frankly
while I have NO filmaking experience (except as a longtime, serious viewer)
given a couple million dollars, yes, I could do better, EASILY (Actually,
that's not a very accurate challenge. Spielberg is getting some $40 million
for 22 episodes. A big chunk of that would be spent of startup (Sets,
equipment, hardware, software, etc.) before any shooting's done. The $1.5
per episode is averaged. Later episodes would get cheaper to make as sets
are re-used etc.)
 
However, the sad fact is that while $100 million for 2 hours in a theatre
is no big deal, $1.5 for an hour on tv IS. This is the REAL reason SF tv
does so poorly.
 
DSV could be quite enjoyable on a limited basis if they would fix some of
the REALLY annoying bits. The lighting is brutal.  Darwin's voice sends
shivers down my spine. The ship is too powerful, and because of this we're
going to be treated to virus stories since nothing can threaten the ship
itself. I could live with The Kid and Darwin if the crew was less
ethnocentric (Someone mentioned the multi-lingual boarding instructions.
What's the point? The crew's 100% American!).  Trek dared to put a Russian
on the bridge. How about an Iraqi on the seaQuest? (Or even Iranian,
Palestinian, Syrian, Nicarauguan, Cuban, etc.) The stories and characters
could be greatly improved as well, then there's the ship designs...
  
BTW: Eliza programs don't require particularly impressive hardware. If we
assume the captain has AT LEAST a pentium equivalent for his personal use
(Logs, notes, personal adviser etc.) with access to some decent databases
the hologram thingy wouldn't be much of a trick (except maybe for the
display..)
  
I'm kind of surprised by the reaction of some people to the (!GASP!) rich
industrialist villain. Think about it people. He has to be someone who has
the bucks to bankroll a nuclear sub, and whatever else he's gonna come up
with in future. So, what choice is there? They either go with A) A megacorp
B) A (small) country or C) A rock star/actor/athelete or D) A renegade
military type (Which they did too...)
 
So, instead, we would've had some petty dictator from some made up Central
American or Middle Eastern country out to sink the seaQuest (bah, blah,
blah) or, we would've had some washed up, eccentric old rocker out well, to
sink the seaQuest for some unknown, difficult to establish reason. Lastly,
some renegade military type is going to be hard to establish as an ongoing
nemesis with nearly unlimited resources. (For example, now that Hack's lost
two ships, she's going to find it difficult to get command of a tug, let
alone pull off grandiose schemes.)
 
I have no problems with the way they went.
 
What's the opposite of politically correct? That is, politically correct is
someone who's reflexively offended when minorities/women/liberal causes are
shown in bad light (even as individuals), what is it called when someone is
reflexively offended by the rich/military/cops/conservative causes being
shown in bad light (even as individuals)? Which is worse?  Which is more
closed minded?
 
Maybe future episodes will feature eco-radicals out to liberate Darwin, or
to sink the seaQuest and demilitarize the seas just to make you guys happy!

Christopher L. Tumber
aa993@freenet.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 16:59:58 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest: Darwin the dolphin

marotta@hannah.enet.DEC.COM writes:
[Long, rambling diatribe about how Darwin is a wonderful idea, recognition
of the usefulness of other lifeforms, then off into discussion of our
"narrow view" of intelligence, with irrelevant comments about how there are
so many stupid humans (presumably to lead us to the conclusion that if
humans can be so stupid, can't other animals be smart...)]

   To address the basic points:

   1) Humans have ALWAYS recognized the usefulness of other species (See:
Dog, Horse, Cow, etc.).

   2) Dolphins HAVE been considered for certain kinds of tasks.

   3) The existence of the facts in 1 and 2 has no bearing on whether
dolphins are intelligent.

   4) You mention that we use "twisted" criteria to determine intelligence.
If by this you refer to so-called "IQ" tests, yes, you're right. But that's
not the definition scientists use; to be honest, the definition of
intelligence is a very slippery one. HOWEVER...

   5) Yes, we DO have to judge intelligence by basically human standards.
If we are intelligent, we have to presume that intelligence will carry with
it certain traits which will allow intelligence to be recognized.

   6) If you broaden the definition of "intelligence" to fit whatever
creature you WANT to be intelligent, or if you postulate the existence of
"intelligence" which are so alien as to be unrecognizable by human
standards, you then reduce the word "intelligence" to a meaningless
buzzword which conveys absolutely nothing and thus becomes useless for any
discussion.

   7) Given that, there is as yet no credible evidence for the existence of
any intelligence other than our own on this planet. (You'd at least expect
dolphins to have learned that "boats of X type drag nasty killing things
around with them. Stay ahead of them or avoid them." The stupidest human
primitives would learn similar concepts in a few months; they wouldn't need
30 years to learn to avoid tuna boats.)

   8) Ergo, though using dolphins as underwater assistants is a cool idea,
having the Dolphin be an intelligent talking being makes it a mockery of
the truth, akin to a Saturday-Morning cartoon like Scooby-Doo.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 08:37:23 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest episode 9-27

Well, I made the mistake of watching seaQuest this sunday and boy was it
bad.  (I missed the 2nd episode but the pilot wasn't THAT bad)

Aside from the pathetic, inept "conference" scenes...

And the pathetic, inept "telepathy" scenes...

And the pathetic, inept "acting" on Scheider's part in several scenes...

And the pathetic, inept attempt at "action" ...

What GENIUS got THIS idea:

"Hey!  We just found a room with priceless artifacts in it that has been
sealed off for TWO THOUSAND years!  Let's pump some FRESH AIR in there!
Yeah, THAT could NEVER damage anything!"

I sure hope no children were watching this "family" show - their history
teachers will go crazy explaining to them that scriptwriters don't have to
pass hard courses like the ones them and their fellow 5th graders do...

And the FX sucked - I saw a lot of very obvious lack of motion blurring in
several scenes, and the scene with the big hose on the minisub was just
LAME - truly bad.

The bit of stupidity involving the disarmed torpedo was rather on the
extreme pathetic side as well - waste an expenside torpedo just to WARN OFF
a hostile ship that's FIRING on you?  <snort> If they wanted to warn them
off they should have hit them with active sonar (PINGPINGPING = We know
exactly where you are and are preparing to fire) before they came close to
the SQ - instead they let them move directly above them and start dropping
depth charges???

Sooo... how many still think this show is good?

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 12:10:03 GMT
From: savoia@sw.stratus.com (Rick Savoia)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest episode 9-27

kludge@carson.u.washington.edu writes:
> Well, I made the mistake of watching seaQuest this sunday and boy was it
> bad.  (I missed the 2nd episode but the pilot wasn't THAT bad)

Neither was this episode.

> Aside from the pathetic, inept "conference" scenes...

The conference wasn't the main focus of the episode.

> And the pathetic, inept "telepathy" scenes...

I wasn't too thrilled with that either, I'll admit.

> And the pathetic, inept "acting" on Scheider 's part in several scenes...

Them's fightin' words!  Roy Scheider is one of my favorite actors.  He,
like Gene Hackman, is an excellent actor who just doesn't land in good
parts sometimes (until Hackman's performance in 'Unforgiven', that is), but
I think he's doing a great job in this role.

> What GENIUS got THIS idea:
> 
> "Hey!  We just found a room with priceless artifacts in it that has been
> sealed off for TWO THOUSAND years!  Lets pump some FRESH AIR in there!
> Yeah, THAT could NEVER damage anything!"
> 
> I sure hope no children were watching this "family" show - their history
> teachers will go crazy explaining to them that scriptwriters don't have
> to pass hard courses like the ones them and their fellow 5th graders
> do...

What did you expect them to pump in?  Hydrogen?  I think this show is going
to suffer like Star Trek does in that the viewers are going to pick apart
every little episode looking for little stupid details that don't fit.
Yeah, I'd get upset if they showed Darwin staying underwater for 8 hours or
if a crew member found they could swim outside without oxygen, but what's
wrong with a little license as far as having stale air in an old chamber.
They also said that they would have to be careful so that the artifacts
WEREN'T damaged.

> And the FX sucked - I saw a lot of very obvious lack of motion blurring
> in several scenes, and the scene with the big hose on the minisub was
> just LAME - truly bad.

On a small TV you don't notice that much. :)

> The bit of stupidity involving the disarmed torpedo was rather on the
> extreme pathetic side as well - waste an expenside torpedo just to WARN
> OFF a hostile ship that's FIRING on you?  <snort> If they wanted to warn
> them off they should have hit them with active sonar (PINGPINGPING = We
> know exactly where you are and are preparing to fire) before they came
> close to the SQ - instead they let them move directly above them and
> start dropping depth charges???

Personally, I think it was a very effective strategy.  Doing an active ping
when there are dozens of other ships in the water (remember, there were
many other countries out there waiting to claim this) might not be too
convincing.  However, if I was on a boat and felt a loud *THUD* on the
bottom of it, I think I'd be a little more scared than just hearing a
*PING*.  That shows to me that they were more capable of hitting me than I
was at hitting them.

> Sooo... how many still think this show is good?

I do.  

Rick Savoia
savoia@watts.sqa.stratus.com
Rick_Savoia@vos.stratus.com 

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 11:26:30 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest 9/2

   Of the first 3 episodes of seaQuest, the 9/26 was not only the best of
the lot, but actually very good!  While the show is not in the same
starsystem as X-Files, it is shaping up to be one of the better sci fi
hours on tv (easily blowing away the season opener of TNG - talk about
lame!!! KiTT's, uh, I mean Data's brother KaRR, uh, Lore threatens Bonnie,
I mean Geordi and the crew of the invincible starship Merchandise)

   The concept that they didn't find Atlantis but something totally
different was very cool as well as the sub plot involving the conference to
divy up the treasure.
   While the telepath story also pretty well done, It just screamed of TNG
(the New Garbage) meets the Powers of Matthew Star.

   You also seriously have to give the seaQuest producers some serious
points for the way they handle tele conferencing.  If video phones ever do
proliferate society you can bet they'll be as wacky as the ones in
seaQuest.  You also have to love Admiral Noyce, who seems to wear nothing
but "The Offical Ueo Sportsgear". :).

Not bad. I just hope they kill that stupid "Read More About it" ending they
tacked on last week.

If they keep it on, I'll easily choose it over Deep Space Nine (WGN) and Hi
and Lois on ABC. Although Martin on Fox is a toughie.

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 15:00:00 GMT
From: humphrey@heasrc.gsfc.nasa.gov (Suzan Humphrey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest episode 9-27

kludge@carson.u.washington.edu writes:
>Well, I made the mistake of watching seaQuest this sunday and boy was it
>bad.  (I missed the 2nd ep but the pilot wasn't THAT bad)
> 
>Aside from the pathetic, inept "conference" scenes...

I've actually attended an international conference, held quite informally,
and the whole thing seemed procedurally believable (not perfect, but then,
this is another time, in another place, with a whole different perception
in ruling bodies, now, isn't it?).  What surprised me was the extremely
peaceful interaction between many typically warring nations.  (Refer to
last parenthetical statement)

>And the pathetic, inept "telepathy" scenes...

And what do you know about telepathy that makes you an expert. (Be careful:
An 'ex' is a has been, and a 'spurt' is a drip under pressure...)

>And the pathetic, inept "acting" on Scheider's part in several scenes...

What Oscars have you recently won.  Not saying he did, but at least he gets
paid for acting.  Do you?

>And the pathetic, inept attempt at "action" ...

I kind of like the action portrayed.  If you want shoot-em-up, bang, sink,
check out some other channels.  I'm comfortable watching this with my son,
and talking about the possibities not only in oceanic colonization, but in
finding peaceful solutions to potentially deadly problems.

>What GENIUS got THIS idea:
> 
>"Hey!  We just found a room with priceless artifacts in it that has been
>sealed off for TWO THOUSAND years!  Lets pump some FRESH AIR in there!
>Yeah, THAT could NEVER damage anything!"

I watched that whole episode, really I did.  And not once! Not ONCE did
they "pump some FRESH AIR in there!"  There was an air pocket created in
the dome when it dropped.  If you're going to complain, at least get your
facts straight!

>I sure hope no children were watching this "family" show - their history
>teachers will go crazy explaining to them that scriptwriters don't have to
>pass hard courses like the ones them and their fellow 5th graders do...

Hopefully, FAMILIES watch family shows together, and there is time taken by
the parents to do the job of explaining the differences between real life
and science fiction.

>And the FX sucked - I saw a lot of very obvious lack of motion blurring in
>several scenes, and the scene with the big hose on the minisub was just
>LAME - truly bad.

If you don't like it, don't watch, but don't ruin it for the rest of us who
are not so far above the makers of the show as to not be doing a better
job.  Why don't you go apply to fix their FX if you're so sure they're
rotten?

Sue Humphrey

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 15:10:30 GMT
From: geurink@sneezy.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest ep 9-27

Suzan Humphrey <humphrey@heasrc.gsfc.nasa.gov> wrote:
>kludge@carson.u.washington.edu writes:
>>And the pathetic, inept "telepathy" scenes...
>
>And what do you know about telepathy that makes you an expert. (Be
>careful: An 'ex' is a has been, and a 'spurt' is a drip under pressure...)

Frankly, err, Kludge(?) doesn't NEED to be an expert on telepathy to know
when a scene rubs him wrong and to identify the cause.

>>And the pathetic, inept "acting" on Scheider's part in several scenes...
>
>What Oscars have you recently won.  Not saying he did, but at least he
>gets paid for acting.  Do you?

I get **really** sick of hearing this arguement.  I'll say this just
once: YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE AN ACTOR TO RECOGNIZE BAD ACTING!

(BTW, the previous statement was in no way intended to reflect on ANYONE'S
acting on DSV. Just so you know that.  :)

Jeez, according to your arguement, Siskel and Ebert shouldn't review movies
because they neither make them or star in them!  Kuldge made an observation
- - granted, he didn't back it up, but then neither did YOU.

>>And the pathetic, inept attempt at "action" ...
>
>I kind of like the action portrayed.  If you want shoot-em-up, bang, sink,
>check out some other channels.  I'm comfortable watching this with my son,
>and talking about the possibities not only in oceanic colonization, but in
>finding peaceful solutions to potentially deadly problems.

From what I've read, an 'enemy' sub starts plopping depth charges(?)  on or
around the SeaQuest.  This is most definitely a hostile action.  By not
eliminating the threat, the commander of the SQ put himself and everyone in
his command in terrible danger.

Had no hostile action been taken, then fine.  A peaceful resolution was
still a possibility.  Once the charges started dropping, though, the armed
torpedoes should've started firing.

Joshua Henry Geurink
geurink@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 18:53:44 GMT
From: mikep@sr.hp.com (Mike Powell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest episode 9-27

Was I the only one who payed attention during the show?

Re: Air pumped into chamber...

Specifically: 'Air' was found in the chamber...  The 'air' was so old and
stale that it was stated that there was a need to pump fresh oxygen into
the chamber...  _BUT_ only the minimal amount in order to protect the
artifacts.

This is how they explained it.  It is not good, but this is how they
explained it. They _should_ have pumped in whatever gasses they needed
to fully protect the artifacts (or perhaps best, leave it alone since it
had been there for ages).  The humans should have brought their own air in
tanks (imagine that!) if they wanted to protect the artifacts.

The effects: Pretty good.  Best underwater effects I've seen on a weekly
t.v. series.  One should avoid temptation to compare SQ effects with those
of a feature film...

The psi factor crap was enough to make me gag (not to mention that the psi
factor in the conference was just like how Troi is used on STTNG and the
mindreading done on the B5 pilot (in direct negotiations).

Loose flipper and SeaWesley!  (although, I must admit, this version of
Wesley is being handled pretty good so far...  he has not saved the ship
and crew several times over yet, and he likes looking at women's breasts
even when it serves no purpose for the story.  This is pretty good.
Thumbs up - there is potential for this kid.)  Ok. so just loose flipper...
and keep working on SeaWesley, he may be repairable.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 05:21:52 GMT
From: jsciv@polaris.async.vt.edu (Joseph Cochran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest episode 9-27

   I am actually impressed by a few aspects of this show.  One of the
notable ones regarding the Trek vs DSV that I'm enjoying is the genius kid.
He only knows computers, and when he's out of his field of expertise, he's
about as lost as anyone.  Not only that, HE'S GOT A LIBIDO!  I was
pleasantly surprised to see them showing him having a few fantasies, and
thought it was really amusing that he had a "wet" dream!
   Let's hope the rest of the show begins to gel as well as the
captain/admiral relationship and the kid's portrayal.  Then we'll really be
in for a treat.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 16:55:41 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest

Well, I finally watched Sunday's SeaQuest episode last night, and to my
surprise, it was the best one aired so far.  Not nearly as bad as the
reviews posted here would have indicated.

You know, some of the flames against SeaQuest that I'm reading here are
getting a bit ridiculous.  This third episode was a bit corny, but taken as
corny escapism, it worked.  The acting was good, except for the female
telepath (anybody who thought Scheider's performance wasn't good must have
watched a different episode - like the second one).  In particular, I
liked the treatment of telepaths better than the treatment of telepaths in
either Star Trek or Babylon 5, the special effects were absolutely superb
(unlike Babylon 5, a lot of them look like models).

SeaQuest's first episode was unbelievably unoriginal butr at least it was
decently made.  It was certainly better than that awful Babylon 5 pilot.
The second episode, unfortunately, was even worse than B5's pilot - it
almost killed my interest in the show.  Even the acting wasn't very good.
This third episode, however, I think is what the show wants to be.  It's
not terribly original and it's awfully corny at times, but it's stylish and
well-made and handles a lot of elements (psychics, the boy genius) better
than other sci-fi shows have.

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 19:56:51 GMT
From: dleland@nmsu.edu (Darrell S. Leland)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: In defense of SeaQuest

I noticed some posts about SeaQuest generally being disliked. All I can say
is that sure isn't my impression. I've yet to talk to anybody that didn't
like it. I understand some of the comments, and think they are made by
intelligent people. However, some of them, a lot of them, are the same kind
of low brow complaints I see from people who seem to be incapable of liking
ANYTHING, because of course if THEY were doing it all it would be marvy
etc. etc. There's also the "I dislike one thing therefore it's all crap"
complaints. The consensus around here, and I've talked to quite a few
people both male and female, young and older, from a variety of
backgrounds, is:

1. I've yet to meet anybody who does not like Darwin. I admit women seem to
especially like him. One of the ladies who works in the video lab (we have
a Toaster 4000) I work in is apparently his number one fan. But a group of
heavy rock and rollers think Darwin "kicked ass" especially when he tagged
the badguy sub in the first episode.

2. The effects are great, but everybody can say safely that they'd like to
be able to see the Seaquest more clearly, and would occasionally like to
see her surfaced. It's too late this season, but if it survives, next
season they hopefully will do so.

3. They are developing a regular bridge crew we can get to know.  They have
learned that from Star Trek. We have Nathan Bridger of course, Hitchkock
(what a name!), Dr. Westphalen, and I forget who Don Franklin (first
officer), Johnathan Brandis, Don D'Aquino, Royce Applegate, Ted Rami, and
Marco Sanchez play. Anybody got a complete cast list yet?

4. The "feelgood" attitude can occasionally be much, but it is Speilberg.
And after all, Star Trek is like that too, especially TNG. At least the
folks in SeaQuest don't solve their problems with doubletalk solutions that
are so prevalant in STTNG:

DATA: "I have isolated the problem with our being a failure! It's the
transeuclidian dylithyium transubstantiators interflexing with the
mutlicoil duo dynameters! I believe I can cross connect them and relinerize
the phase inducers. It has never been done before, I will have it done in
ten seconds."

That kind of solution gets real old after a while.

5. And the consensus is that "the kid" isn't a Wesley clone. For one thing
I find him much less annoying. I think he'l be ok.

I'll be watching.

A SeaQuest fan (and Space Rangers... bring it back!)
 
Darrell Leland
dleland@nmsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 22:12:16 GMT
From: fils@iastate.edu (Douglas R Fils)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In defense of SeaQuest

dleland@nmsu.edu (Darrell S. Leland) writes:
>I noticed some posts about SeaQuest generally being disliked. All I can
>say is that sure isn't my impression. I've yet to talk to anybody that
>didn't like it. I understand some of the comments, and think they

Call me, well talk, then you will have talked to someone who didn't like
it.

>are made by intelligent people. However, some of them, a lot of them, are
>the same kind of low brow complaints I see from people who seem to be
>incapable of liking ANYTHING, because of course if THEY were doing it all
>it would be marvy etc. etc. There's also the "I dislike one thing
>therefore it's all crap" complaints. The consensus around here, and I've
>talked to quite a few people both male and female, young and older, from a
>variety of backgrounds, is:

I don't know if my observations are low brow or not...guess you will have
to decide.  My problems are this: the show is just plain dull.  I haven't
been surprised by anything done on the show, that's not to say "I knew
everything that was going to happen" just that I have yet to actually find
myself wondering what was going to happen next.  Yes, yes I know, it has
only been on 3 times.  So what, that's not my fault.  X-files has only been
on 3 times and has really amazed me as a well written damb good show.

>1. I've yet to meet anybody who does not like Darwin. I admit women seem
>to especially like him. One of the ladies who works in the video lab (we
>have a Toaster 4000) I work in is apparently his number one fan. But a
>group of heavy rock and rollers think Darwin "kicked ass" especially when
>he tagged the badguy sub in the first episode.

   I don't like Darwin.  This _uplifted_ animal (if have read the Uplift
wars series then this is old hat) is a potential great part of the show
(the only part of the show I see that has potential right now) but they
have yet, in all the times they interact with him, to address this
potential.  Ok, I guess I should say then that I don't so much dislike
Darwin, as I have yet to see any reason to like Darwin.

>2. The effects are great, but everybody can say safely that they'd like to
>be able to see the Seaquest more clearly, and would occasionally like to
>see her surfaced. It's too late this season, but if it survives, next
>season they hopefully will do so.

The effects are ok, that is all effects should be.  I kind of like not
being able to see the ship well, makes me feel like I am under water, not
in space.  BTW, if you read the special release NBC gave about seaQuest DSV
(where they did a lot of world building) you might have caught that the
seaQuest can _not_ surface.  It has to do with the hull being a living
material or something like that.  I think what I just said there is
right...if I find that file I will email it to you

BTW, I _really_ did want to enjoy seaQuest.  I looked forward to the pilot
and wanted it to work.  I watched it two more times after the pilot and
each time, I felt I wasted on hour.  I hope they can turn it around.  I
want to be another Steven Spielberg lacky fan but yet, not for for what
they have shown so far.

Doug

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 02:55:58 GMT
From: flee@cse.psu.edu (Felix Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In defense of SeaQuest

I've only seen the Library of Alexandria episode of SeaQuest, and so far, I
like it better than ST:TNG, which isn't necessarily saying much :-).  The
real-world setting of that SeaQuest episode worked better than some similar
things that ST:TNG tried.  

------------------------------
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Date: 2 Oct 93 07:03:40 GMT
From: dnadams@nyx.cs.du.edu (Dean Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In defense of SeaQuest

>I noticed some posts about SeaQuest generally being disliked.

Some, certainly.  BUT, the most recent episode "Games", is probably about
the best so far... if even for no other reason than it was not so totally
*reeking* with ST:TNG like the rest have been.

> I've yet to meet anybody who does not like Darwin. 

Ha!  Maybe you should get out more often?  :->

That dumb fish (particularly the ridiculous VOICE), along with the awful
regurgitated Weasley Crusher character are easily the two worst aspects of
this show.

Fortunately in "Games" they didn't use the voice, so the fish wasn't too
bad BUT, there was way too much of that damn kid, Bryceing and Weasleying
up a storm!

>But a group of heavy rock and rollers think Darwin "kicked ass" especially
>when he tagged the badguy sub in the first episode.

UGH, sounds like they aren't too "heavy" above the shoulders. :->

> The effects are great, 

They are OK, but I don't recall anything all that "great". The SETS seem do
have been done a lot better than the CGI.  If you want *GREAT* CGI, then
just wait for Babylon 5.  So far, Sea Quest seems to be way behind anything
they have been doing for B5.

>but everybody can say safely that they'd like to be able to see the
>Seaquest more clearly, and would occasionally like to see her surfaced.

It's not supposed to be CAPABLE of surfacing.

>> And the consensus is that "the kid" isn't a Wesley clone. 

BULL.  It's 100% PURE Bryce/Weasley clone material.  NO getting around it.

>I find him much less annoying. 

Sure... almost ANYTHING would be less annoying than the real Weasley, but
that isn't saying all that much.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 06:45:32 GMT
From: rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest Grade Report: 3 October 1993

I've been irregularly writing reviews of Star Trek for several seasons, and
now that there are some other TV series that I'm actively watching I
thought I'd try my hand at tackling some different shows, just for kicks,
as time and interest permit.

So, spoilers for the latest episode of SeaQuest DSV, just in case you
haven't seen it...

One good thing about SeaTrek so far is that it's gotten a little better
with each episode.  It's still very ragged, and the characters are about as
flat as any you see on either current Star Trek series, but the stories are
improving.  Wonder how long they can keep it up?

This episode involved the SeaQuest arriving at an arctic penitentiary being
maintained to hold one person: A biochemist who was responsible (in the
employ of various governments) for myriad deaths by toxic methods during a
vague worldwide unrest which ended around 2010.  Said villain manages to
escape onto the SeaQuest and holds it hostage to force the sub to launch
missiles to start a new war.

SeaQuest has benefited so far from having somewhat interesting guest-stars
and characters for them to play.  The villain here (whose name I sadly
forget, though it began with a 'Z') has some interesting facets.  Aside
from his gruesome attitudes, he has an interesting speech toward the end
about how all things exist only in relation to their counterpoint: Life to
death, and himself to Captain Bridger.  (This is doubly interesting for
comic book fans since a recent issue of Sandman put forth a remarkably
similar theory.)  The actor plays him with some style - certainly far more
than the stiff-cardboard villains of the premiere episode - which is
pleasant, though it's not exactly the most original approach to a villain
I've ever seen.

We see a few glimpses of character in our principals, though they are sadly
fleeting.  I'm getting mighty tired of the "anything for a buck" crewman
and kind of wish he'd go away.  The kid hacker is certainly far, far above
Wesley Crusher in Star Trek: TNG, and I think that the combination of
paternalism and respect that the crew shows him rings much truer than
Wesley's earlier stories, but he's still rather thin.  We see the black
male Commander lose his temper at the villain briefly, and see Bridger
clearly reining himself in.  But I think that the real void is not knowing
what makes any of these characters *tick*.  We got some idea of why Bridger
is on board in the premiere, but why the kid does what he does, and what
brought the rest of our crew to the UEO and what their backgrounds are is
all still very sketchy, and there aren't any meaty relations between any of
them.  This is what's been slowly sinking TNG for six-plus years, and I
hope it gets corrected some time soon.

Obviously, I'm making a lot of comparisons between SeaQuest and Star Trek.
This is deliberate, since I feel that SQ is uncannily similar to The Next
Generation in just about every way.  I even joke about them by calling it
"SeaTrek DS9".  (My roommate calls it "Dolphin Trek".)  All the key
hallmarks are there: High-budget sets and special effects, but with a sort
of warm, fuzzy, and ultimately bland feel; unremarkable scripts replying
more on a gosh-wow factor than on clever plotting or scintillating
characters; unremarkable music (though SQ is a bit ahead of TNG here, I
would say), and no real direction, message or background which excites me.
(Of course, both series have the usual technical implausibility factor, as
many have pointed out; I guess I've been somewhat numbed to that.)

As I see it, there are two things SQ has going for it - at this point -
that TNG lacks: First, Roy Scheider, an actor whom I personally like a lot.
(Your mileage may vary.)  He's gotten some good lines that play to his
ability to act indignant (especially in last week's episode), but I'd like
to see his character better developed.  Second, the possibility that SQ
will develop a solid background and overarching direction to the series as
it moves forward.  I'm not overly optimistic about this, but with SQ's
competition (Superman) showing how it can be done on TV even today, and
with SQ still being a new show, there's certainly hope.

In the meantime, however, I think SQ is slowly moving upwards, with more
interesting plots.  Hopefully they can flesh out the characters and
backdrop better.  Heck, I'm just impressed that they've managed to come up
with any variety of stories at all to tell in what I'd thought would be a
pretty confining premise.  Time will tell us where the show goes from here,
but this episode was a pretty entertaining thriller.

Grade: B-

SeaQuest DSV to Date:
12 September 1993 (threat of evil submarine): D+
19 September 1993 (Darwin gets sick): C
26 September 1993 (ancient library discovered): C+
3 October 1993 (mass murderer hijacks sub): B-

Total Point (4 episodes): 8 1/3
Average: 2.083 ( C )

Michael Rawdon
University of Wisconsin
Computer Sciences Department
Madison, WI
rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 07:55:22 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest Grade Report: 3 October 1993

rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu (Michael Rawdon) writes:
[...]
>The kid hacker is certainly far, far above Wesley Crusher in Star Trek:
>TNG, and I think that the combination of paternalism and

SeaWesley is significantly better than SpaceWesley, mostly because he
doesn't get in the way all the time, but a little bit because he has a
slightly more believable character.  His very existance is still pathetic
though.

Sunday's episode was significantly better than last week's episode - true,
the plot was stupifyingly predictable, overused, implausible, and generally
bad, but it had a certain little tiny inkling of...  No, actually it
didn't.  It wasn't as bad because the acting and the dialog wasn't quite to
insultingly bad - that's why.  Hey, the bad guy didn't throw temper
tantrums...  That's a plus.  As was Sheidner's acting - he seemed awake
most of the time.

Of course, there were so many plot holes you could spraypaint the show
yellow and sell it as swiss cheese (ouch.  Ok, no more of that.  Sorry)
Including the rather pathetic concept that nobody on the crew has ever
heard of the idea of "security" - freezing the SQ?  Yeah, riiiiight.  Close
the doors.  They can hold against the ocean - can't they seal against a
puny little virus or nerve gas or whatever it was they were afraid of?

Not shooting through a laser web because they're afraid of "energy fields"
?  Even if the bad guy was lying, it implies rather amazing stupidity on
the captain's part.  Splashing water on a laser to break it?  They're
already ON a submarine - doesn't the navy design seaworthy lasers?!?!?

>SeaQuest DSV to Date:
>12 September 1993 (threat of evil submarine): D+

I give it a D

>19 September 1993 (Darwin gets sick): C

I give it a - [No rating]

>26 September 1993 (ancient library discovered): C+

I give it an F

>3 October 1993 (mass murderer hijacks sub): B-

I give it a D+

>Total Point (4 episodes): 8 1/3
>Average: 2.083 ( C )

Show in general so far: Better than DS9 and Space Rangers, not as "good" as
Time Trax (like TT is good - yeah, right)

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 19:05:54 GMT
From: nagy@dcd00.fnal.gov (Frank J. Nagy:VAX Wizard&Loose Cannon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In defense of SeaQuest

Well the show isn't really all that bad but it does have its rough edges.
One bright spot is that the crew (especially the Captain) demonstrated some
intelligence in this week's episode (10/3).  I'm referring to the fact that
the Captain had the warheads on the missiles disarmed once he realized that
the bad guy was loose in the boat.

However, the previews for next week suggest that the seaQuest is about to
run into (literally?) some giant underwater monster.  If the electronics on
the bridge begin emitting lots of fat, bright sparks...  this voyage would
have needed only 3 episodes to reach the bottom of the sea.

Dr. Frank J. Nagy
Fermilab Computing Division
Distributed Computing Dept
Special Projects Grp
POB 500 MS/234
Batavia, IL 60510
NAGY@FNAL.GOV
NAGY@FNDCD.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 20:52:59 GMT
From: wehumble@iastate.edu (Ed Humble)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In defense of SeaQuest

nagy@dcd00.fnal.gov (Frank J. Nagy:VAX Wizard&Loose Cannon) writes:
> Well the show isn't really all that bad but it does have its rough edges.
> One bright spot is that the crew (especially the Captain) demonstrated
> some intelligence in this week's episode (10/3).  I'm referring to the
> fact that the Captain had the warheads on the missiles disarmed once he
> realized that the bad guy was loose in the boat.

   Right, so they only wasted $10 million worth of missiles by actually
firing them.  Why not just seal off the missile launch room?  Then beat the
shit out of the guy and see if the 'toxin' was real.  If it was, only two
crewmembers lose their lives and the compartment can be decontaminated
later.  If it wasn't (as turned out to be the case) Cmdr. Ford gets to
pound on the guy and Bridger probably won't bother to stop him again.

   I had a real problem with this extremely intelligent Hannibal
Lechter-type who actually believed Bridger would wipe out Pearl Harbor to
(maybe) save the couple of hundred people on his boat.  This is the same
guy who was so worried about a few fish (maybe) getting poisoned earlier!

   I do give them a tip of the hat for the fingertip trick, but didn't
anyone think to *watch* while they scanned his prints??

Ed Humble
Iowa State University
Dept. of Aerospace Engineering
wehumble@iastate.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 23:14:58 GMT
From: morrison@eng.auburn.edu (Kelly Morrison)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest Grade Report: 3 October 1993

Obviously, spoilers for the 10/3/93 SeaQuest episode, "Games":

   I can't believe I'm doing this, but I actually *liked* this episode and
wanted to address a few problems with a review that was posted here:

kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody) writes:
> Including the rather pathetic concept that nobody on the crew has ever
> heard of the idea of "security" - freezing the SQ?  Yeah, riiiiight.
> Close the doors.  They can hold against the ocean - can't they seal
> against a puny little virus or nerve gas or whatever it was they were
> afraid of?

   They could have sealed off the compartment with the toxin *if* they knew
which compartment it was in. All they knew was that it was on board the
ship somewhere. Lowering the temp in the sub would slow down the rate at
which the toxin thawed, thereby buying them some time. There are still some
problems here, but not as blatant as you suggested.

> ?  Even if the bad guy was lying, it implies rather amazing stupidity on
> the captain's part.  Splashing water on a laser to break it?  They're
> already ON a submarine - doesn't the navy design seaworthy lasers?!?!?

   The Navy (or UEO, whatever) didn't design the laser: it was cobbled
together by Zeller in haste. There was a reference earlier in the episode
about some missing optics and power packs, I forget the exact wording. He
didn't exactly have time to put the device into a waterproof container and
conduct field testing... :)

   Some problems I didn't like: why did Zeller leave the warden's
fingertips plastered to his own for so long? Didn't anyone realize how
clammy his handshake felt??? And why didn't anyone give a credit to the
"Silence of the Lambs" author for borrowing so many ideas from his novel?

   If the toxin produced toxic fumes upon exposure to air (as implied by
the batch hidden somewhere aboard the ship, and by the phony vial held by
Zeller as he blackmailed the crew into firing missiles), why was the doctor
waving around an OPEN vial of what Zeller thought to be the toxin? And why
wasn't this supposed criminal mastermind tipped off by that?

   Finally: why were all four of the missiles aimed at Pearl Harbor???
Isn't that overkill???

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 02:15:47 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest Grade Report: 3 October 1993

morrison@eng.auburn.edu (Kelly Morrison) writes:
>kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody) writes:

>> Including the rather pathetic concept that nobody on the crew has ever
>> heard of the idea of "security" - freezing the SQ?  Yeah, riiiiight.
>> Close the doors.  They can hold against the ocean - can't they seal
>> against a puny little virus or nerve gas or whatever it was they were
>> afraid of?
>
>   They could have sealed off the compartment with the toxin *if* they
>knew which compartment it was in. All they knew was that it was on board
>the ship somewhere. Lowering the temp in the sub would slow down the rate
>at which the toxin thawed, thereby buying them some time. There are still
>some problems here, but not as blatant as you suggested.

Seal off all of 'em.  Restrict movement aboard the ship.  Put the crew in
thoroughly searched and sealed areas except for a small skeleton crew and
decontamination squad.  Pump the bad guy up with drugs and use other nasty
techniques to make him talk.  Distribute gas masks and stuff.

How the hell could the bad guy get ANY sort of toxin (he had some sort of
fast acting fungus thing that worked almost as well as a blunt object) on a
sealed base in the arctic?  If he could get anything at all it would be
drugs used by psychiatrists.  It didn't look like he really had the means
to make something really nasty.  Of course, since he was bluffing that
isn't much of a plot hole...

>> ?  Even if the bad guy was lying, it implies rather amazing stupidity on
>> the captain's part.  Splashing water on a laser to break it?  They're
>> already ON a submarine - doesn't the navy design seaworthy lasers?!?!?
>
>   The Navy (or UEO, whatever) didn't design the laser: it was cobbled
>together by Zeller in haste. There was a reference earlier in the episode
>about some missing optics and power packs, I forget the exact wording. He
>didn't exactly have time to put the device into a waterproof container and
>conduct field testing... :)

A laser powerful enough to burn skin would have to be made beforehand to
pretty exacting tolerances - I think the stolen stuff was mirrors to
construct the web.  Of course, to break the web all they had to do was
stick something solid in front of the beam coming from the laser.  Or just
shoot the laser.  Or break a few of the mirrors.  Or just close their eyes
and run through real fast (Assuming the laser isn't exceedingly powerful)

>   Some problems I didn't like: why did Zeller leave the warden's
>fingertips plastered to his own for so long? Didn't anyone realize how
>clammy his handshake felt??? And why didn't anyone give a credit to the
>"Silence of the Lambs" author for borrowing so many ideas from his novel?

More to the point, hasn't anyone on board the seaQuest ever heard of the
concept of photo id?

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	 Television - Highlander (3 msgs) & Doctor Who (4 msgs) &
                      Red Dwarf & Lois and Clark (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 07:20:42 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander:  season premier

There are SPOILERS, I guess.

Okay.  First thoughts: I HATE THE NEW INTRO!  Why?  Well, for one thing, I
prefer Duncan's voice to Un'ka Mike's voice ("Wiseguy" reference there,
more later).  Also, by having the intro be in the third person, it really
makes it someone else's story, not MacLeod's.  Oh, and the "good" and
"evil" stuff was crap, and doesn't bode well for the rest of the episodes.

In the first scene, with Duncan brooding and Richie worrying, I have to
give Adrian Paul credit: I *believed* him playing an angry person capable
of inflicting all sorts of violence.  Now, it doesn't sound too hard, but
doing it right is.  He did it right.

Any scene with Tessa in it was bad.

The concept of the Hunters and the Watchers is ... stretching it.  Last
season's finale was almost okay, but, while the ideas are okay, both it and
this one did not do a great job of carrying it through.

Jim Byrnes, for those who didn't recognize him, played Uncle Mike on
"Wiseguy."  Having a familiar actor did not help with that, to be honest.

The subject of another thread, Dawson's talk about Connor and the Kurgan, I
*liked*.  It explained the inconsistencies, and supported someone's claim
(from the producers or writers, I forget which) that the series took place
in an alternate universe.  Kind of wimpy, but about the only thing that can
be done.  By mentioning Kurgan, they shoved that into everyone's faces, and
made it All Right :).

Something that bothered me for a while cleared itself up later: the
daughter, who obviously didn't know anything about this, would undoubtedly
have reported the death of her father to the police but, with MacLeod
"dead," she might have been pursuaded to drop it.  (With some coaxing by
Dawson, of course.)

All in all... it wasn't a great episode.  It seemed... dischordant.
However, it *did* have me sitting up, tense, in my seat.  But that could
have been just the excitement of finally having a new Highlander episode
:).

Oh, and a local station (not the one that shows the series) is showing
_Highlander_ right now, so I'm going to go watch it.  Just love Kurgan's
theme ("Gimme the prize!").

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 17:51:21 GMT
From: isaacs@mailer.fsu.edu (Roma Isaacs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL:  The new season

I have a question about the new season of Highlander.  The new season has
begun and it looks like it will be a good season for interesting plots.
However, I heard on the net earlier in the summer that Tessa will no longer
be on.  Has anyone heard anything about whether or not she stays.

Roma Isaacs
Tallahassee, FL      
isaacs@mailer.fsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 07:59:54 GMT
From: agitator@kaiwan.com (Profess'nal Agitator)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander - The Watchers

Spoilers ahead

The series returns to the unnamed U.S. city (filming in Vancouver again)
where it first started off as Duncan seeks to avenge Darius' death.  There
are no "oldtime" flashbacks, only flashbacks to past episodes, specifically
"Band of Brothers" and "Mountain Men".  A new series regular seems to have
been introduced for the new season and overall production values seem to
have gone up.  This had the potential to be a really good episode

BUT

The Kurgan is dead?!?!?!?!?

I've always been one to resist the assertion that this series takes place
after the original movie, preferring to retcon it back to 1985 or so.  Even
so, before this second season, it was possible to retcon the other way
around, bringing the events of the movie forward in time, to take place
after the series.

But now, the Kurgan has been dead for almost eight years, killed by Connor.
But Connor hasn't won The Prize!  This is the first direct reference to
another character from the movie other than Connor.  And in doing so, the
former Final Battle of the Gathering from the movie has been reduced to
just another couple of sword fights between three dead immortals and
Connor.  Everything after the Kurgan's death can be scrapped for Connor has
not won The Prize ('Course on the plus-side this means that The Sickening
cannot ever occur either :-) and The Gathering still continues.

I realize the producers of the series have always maintained that it takes
place after the movie, but as far as I'm concerned, they have yet to
provide a semi-reasonable explanation of *why* they chose to set it after
the movie when Connor is supposedly the only immortal remaining.

The main plot of this last episode and last season's finale with regards to
The Hunters/Watchers could prove to be very rich, but this continued
disregard of the movie continuity is really becoming old hat and frankly,
quite annoying.  There is no respect left for the original inspiration that
helped lead to the series.

Roderick Lee
agitator@kaiwan.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 23:19:13 GMT
From: UCSSCS@uwplatt.edu (Scott Seely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doctor Who 30th anniversary

I recently heard that there is supposed to be a 30th anniversary show for
Dr. Who.  I am hoping that the hard core Who fans out there know when this
is supposed to air or what state the project is currently in.

Hopefully those in the UK will know even more.

Thanks in advance.

Scott Seely
ucscs@maple.ucs.uwplatt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 04:57:55 GMT
From: xlfive@delphi.com (T Lucas Boulton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor Who 30th anniversary

>From Doctor Who Magazine issue 202, August/93 (the Latest one I have):

90+ minute movie-style, titled "The Dark Dimension" to be aired on BBC in
November with tape (PAL) following soon after.  All living doctors as well
as Sophie Aldred and Nicholas Courtney have been approached.  No
commitments but lots of interest.  Directed by Graeme Harper (Caves of
Androzani).  Written by Adrian Rigelsford.

Lucas
XLFIVE@delphi.com  

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 11:34:28 GMT
From: P.K.Guinnessy@qmw.ac.uk (Paul Guinnessy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor Who 30th anniversary

xlfive@delphi.com (T Lucas Boulton) writes:
> From Doctor Who Magazine issue 202, August/93 (the Latest one I have):
> 
> 90+ minute movie-style, titled "The Dark Dimension" to be aired on BBC in
> November with tape (PAL) following soon after.  All living doctors as
> well as Sophie Aldred and Nicholas Courtney have been approached.  No
> commitments but lots of interest.  Directed by Graeme Harper (Caves of
> Androzani).  Written by Adrian Rigelsford.

That was the plan but it's now not going ahead.  BBC Enterprises were going
to fund the 2 hour special, but the drama dept. complained and funding was
cut.  It's mainly due to a crap "Internal Choice" system that John Birt has
set up.  It's causing a lot of chaos and ruining the BBC for talented
people.  They even charge producers the air conditioning to their offices!!

Paul

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 12:13:16 GMT
From: davidsm@x.co.uk (David Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor Who 30th anniversary

Lucas Boulton (xlfive@delphi.com) wrote:
>90+ minute movie-style, titled "The Dark Dimension" to be aired on BBC in
>November with tape (PAL) following soon after.  All living doctors as well
>as Sophie Aldred and Nicholas Courtney have been approached.  No
>commitments but lots of interest.  Directed by Graeme Harper (Caves of
>Androzani).  Written by Adrian Rigelsford.

And scrapped by BBC internal politics.

Officially: `financial and logistical problems'

According to the tabloids: `Doctor N's part < Dr 4's part, so Doctor N 
walked out' where N<>4, naturally...

According to BBC sources: Some people weren't pleased that it would be a
BBC Enterprises (US arm: Lionheart) production, rather than an internal BBC
Drama production.  When the Controller of BBC1 was out of the country, the
BBC Governors were approached and persuaded to cancel the project. By the
time the Controller returned, the press had been told. He was reportedly
furious, not surprisingly. Calls to the BBC bring the response that `It was
only an idea for a programme, nothing more,' but the glossy brochure giving
out the new schedules and containing the date and time of broadcast tell a
different story...

David Smith
Cambridge CB4 4ZR
England
davidsm@x.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 18:08:24 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Red Dwarf

It's back again!

On Oct 7th 1993 the BBC started a new series of Red Dwarf. The first
episode was almost as usual. Almost, because one "person" is missing: the
talking computer of spaceship Red Dwarf.

Due to a mistake by Lister Red Dwarf is parked at a remote place in space
and the crew is living in a landing-spacecraft. So I think the theme this
series will be how Red Dwarf is recaptured.

In this first episode it shows that this remote place is also dangerous.
Because of the fact that heroes can't die in a first episode and the
explicit reference to one old Greek story this problem is solved.

I liked this episode, but I'll be looking for some new ideas, beyond the
problem of the quest for Red Dwarf. I had a good time, but there wasn't
something really new yet. Let's wait till the next episode...

PS: Do nails grow when one is in hybernation?

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University, Netherlands
l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 19:20:38 GMT
From: jap@acsu.buffalo.edu (Jim Perreault)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway) writes:
>On the other hand, I do like the nice, prominent, opening credit reading
>"Superman created by Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster". Much nicer than the
>usual buried in the end credits that scroll at warp 9 placement of such.

I noticed this too.  It was buried in the premiere, but it was pretty big
since the 1st episode.

But to be fair, I think the Siegel and Shuster credit was more prominent in
the Superboy series.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 23:38:14 GMT
From: firestar@leland.stanford.edu (Lipton Ann Meredith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark: Glasses & Cliches'

jeff@lonexa.admin.rl.af.mil (Jeffrey C. Isherwood) writes:
>How about the way the writers have managed to squeeze in all the old show,
>and comic book cliches' and catch phrases? 
[...]
>Did I miss any that have been used?  Are there any that haven't been used
>yet?

In the first episode, when Superman flew to save the shuttle, one person
asked "Is it a bird?"  and another asked "Is it a plane?"  and a final guy
replied, "Nah, it's just some guy in tights and a cape."  I almost fell off
my chair.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 21:13:42 GMT
From: le@cs.tulane.edu (Doug Le)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C 10/03

The show is great, but I do have a problem with it.  The setting is
supposed to be in the 90's, today's time.  However, it is unrealistic for a
man to have enough power to put a big city like Metropolis to its knees.  I
am talking about Lex Luthor.  And Lois was saying something like millions
of people work for him.  That sounds pretty unrealistic to me.

BTW, did the show mention why Clark needed a new apartment.  What's wrong
with his old one?

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 01:34:39 GMT
From: rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C 10/03

le@cs.tulane.edu (Doug Le) writes:
>The show is great, but I do have a problem with it.  The setting is
>supposed to be in the 90's, today's time.  However, it is unrealistic for
>a man to have enough power to put a big city like Metropolis to its knees.
>I am talking about Lex Luthor.  And Lois was saying something like
>millions of people work for him.  That sounds pretty unrealistic to me.

Lois was probably exaggerating somewhat for sarcastic effect.  But
Metropolis is clearly supposed to be essentially New York, so it's big.  We
haven't seen many concrete examples that Luthor has brought Metropolis to
its knees; he's a Big Gun, but he doesn't seem to run the town.  Still,
this is a superhero show, so a little realism is going to go out the window
once in a while. :-)

>BTW, did the show mention why Clark needed a new apartment.  What's wrong
>with his old one.

My recollection is that it was rather small.

Michael Rawdon
Computer Sciences Department
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI
rawdon@colby.cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 04:16:35 GMT
From: tara@hydra.unm.edu (L J Constantine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C 10/03

>The show is great, but I do have a problem with it.  The setting is
>supposed to be in the 90's, today's time.  However, it is unrealistic for
>a man to have enough power to put a big city like Metropolis to its knees.
>I am talking about Lex Luthor.  And Lois was saying something like
>millions of people work for him.  That sounds pretty unrealistic to me.

Not really.  I've been reading the comics since 1986 or so.  Let me
describe Lexcorp for you.  That multi-national has its finger in every
damned pie in the DC Universe short of Star Labs.  It runs factories,
processing plants, tv and radio stations, airlines, distribution centers,
tankers, cargo, computers, housing, hotels, and rail lines.  It handles
countless government contracts, and chances are almost every household
product in the DC USA can be traced back to Lexcorp someplace.

It's big.  It's way big.  And ignoring the board, Lex runs the whole
shebang.

Scariest story I remember about Luthor's mind was a backup in one of the
Supes comics a few years ago.  He drove 1000 miles out of Metropolis to
some hick town, and offered a waitress in a Denny's-like establishment a
job.  He gave her about 2 minutes to decide whether to go back with him to
Metropolis that instant and leave her husband and life there, or wonder for
the rest of her life what she had missed.

When she came outside to give him her answer, he and his limo had
disappeared, and her life was ruined.

That's our Lex.

Personally, I'm waiting to see if Lexcorp headquarters in Metropolis is
staffed entirely by beautiful women in black miniskirts as it is in the
comics.  It would give me a good giggle.

>BTW, did the show mention why Clark needed a new apartment.  What's wrong
>with his old one.

344 Clinton has been Kent's home since time immemorium.  Besides, the place
he was in in the first episode was a dump.  Just temporary, probably like a
boaring house until he knew if we was staying at that Planet or not.

Personally, I want to meet some of his neighbours, and find out who told
him about the apartement at Clinton.  He was talking on the phone with
*someone* Sunday.  It would be fun if he had some other friends outside of
work.

Guess I'll have to make up some stories in my head to satisfy my curiosity.

tara@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 22:06:23 GMT
From: firestar@leland.stanford.edu (Lipton Ann Meredith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Quibble with Lois and Clark

I love the show Lois and Clark.  Don't get me wrong.  But there is
something I have a problem with.  I think Clark is too good a reporter.

Something I really like about the Superman movies was that, even though
Clark was a good writer and so on, it was clearly established that Lois was
better.  Perry White even said so.  And this made sense - for one thing,
Lois had been a reporter for a longer period of time.  Plus, in terms of
balance it was appropriate.  After all, Clark has more physical power than
Lois, and has more knowledge (he knows he is Superman) and he is privy to
Lois's thoughts about Superman, thoughts which Lois would not have
expressed had she known the truth.  So, for equality's sake, it made sense
that Lois was a better reporter.

But in L&C, we don't get that sense at all.  In this latest episode, Clark
discovered all sorts of information about Superman that Lois, had she been
as good, should have thought of for herself.  Now, only Clark knows that
Luthor is evil, so it's reasonable that only Clark would have known that
the fact that the two "jumpers" worked for him was significant.  But Lois
should have thought of calling the hospital about the jumpers on her own -
in this regard, Clark had no more knowledge than she.  In fact, Lois should
have thought of talking to the police, rather than Clark alone, instead of
wandering aimlessly around the scene of the crime until noticing that Clark
was doing something.  If this show is about a romance, it seems Clark is
holding way too many cards.  He's so much better than everybody at
everything else, and Lois is portrayed as so completely obnoxious, that
it's only fair if at the very least she be established as more skilled at
reporting - at one point in an episode, Clark even corrected her grammar.

Well, that's my $.02.  Anyone else have an opinion?

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

         Administrivia - SF-Lovers Archives,
	 Television - Lois and Clark (4 msgs) & X-Files (6 msgs) &
                      Captain Scarlet (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Mon, 11 Oct 93 10:43:48 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Intro to the SF-Lovers Archives 

One of the long standing traditions of SF-LOVERS is keeping an "archive"
area of various files of interest to lovers of SF in a publicly accessible
area.  The SF-LOVERS archives are currently stored on GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU
(128.6.7.26) which is a unix machine.  The archives are available to anyone
with FTP access to this machine or via the SF-Lovers FTP mail server.

The files in the archives can be split up into several categories: back
issues of the Digest, episode guides, frequently asked questions (FAQ's),
author bibliographies and plain text files on various subjects.  A complete
list of each file, the last date of modification and size may be found in
the file "00Index" in the archive directory.  This Index file is updated on
a weekly basis.

Other index files, labeled XXIndex, where XX is a number, give the "Today's
Topics" listings for each issue in a given volume.  For example: 15Index
gives you all of the topic headers for volume 15 of SF-Lovers Digest.  This
provides an easy method of finding back issues of the Digest that might
interest you.

The file, "00New" is a listing of changes since last month.  This is an
easy way for you to determine what files have changed or have been recently
added.  This file is updated at the end of a month so as to reflect the
changes for that month.

Please remember that the machine you are connecting to, GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU
is a unix machine.  As with all unix machines, filenames are case
sensitive.  This means that filenames and directory names *must* be entered
as given in 00Index.

You can get more information about the archives and help in accessing them
by sending mail to sf-lovers-ftp@gandalf.rutgers.edu with the keywords
"info" (for more information) or "help" (for help with FTP) in the body of
the message.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu
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Date: 5 Oct 93 22:07:41 GMT
From: n9243585@janice.cc.wwu.edu (Steven L. O. Mohundro)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

mstailey@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Mike Stailey) writes:
>Another little tribute to the Superman staff in this episode...

>The bomb was set up in the CARLIN BUILDING.

... at 3rd and Ordway.

   For people that don't know, Mike Carlin is the editor that keeps the
tight continuity of the Superman titles together these days. Jerry Ordway
has, until recently, been involved with the Superman titles since the
revamp in 1986, first as an artist, and eventually as a fine writer in his
own right.

   Just another reason I really love this show... One thing, though. I
missed the premiere, but I've noticed everyone, including Jimmy, calling
Perry White 'Chief'. When is he going to say that other cliche??? I'm
waiting patiently...

Steven Lincoln O. Mohundro
n9243585@henson.cc.wwu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 00:38:58 GMT
From: 01fortec@ac.dal.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quibble with Lois and Clark

firestar@leland.Stanford.EDU (Lipton Ann Meredith) writes:
> I love the show Lois and Clark.  Don't get me wrong.  But there is
> something I have a problem with.  I think Clark is too good a reporter.

Huh?

I think this program is still in the character development phase. A few
things have been worked out so far: Jimmy Olsen has established himself as
photographer, not gopher, the conflict between Luthor and Superman is now
well established, and in this episode in particular, Lois Lane and Clark
Kent are now on a more equal footing as reporters.

I admit it's a little lopsided right now, but Lois is still going through
her "sweet little sixteen" phase with Superman. Sometime in the next few
episodes, this obsession is going to have to mellow out and mature. Right
now, every time someone mentions the S word, her brain turns to cottage
cheese and she takes on the aspects of a paranoid obsessive. So just for
the show's sake, her character is going to have to become more balanced.

All in all, I like the show. Particularly the way they keep throwing in
those cliches as weird moments.

Joe
01fortec@ac.dal.ca

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 18:33:43 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark

Last week, I watched Lois and Clark for the first time.  I'm monumentally
unimpressed.  Honestly, the acting isn't nearly as good as what we see on
Seaquest, and the writing, while a little better than Seaquest, definitely
doesn't rise to the level of "adult drama" or anything that people are
praising it for.  To be perfectly honest, the writing was as simplistic and
amateurish as what one finds on Beverly Hills 90210.  Okay, I've been told
that the show is supposed to be taken as a parody, so I'll watch it again
with that in mind.  But the fact that the show's fans can't seem to agree
on what kind of show it is isn't a good sign for me.  Seaquest is bad, I'll
grant you that but, judging from the one episode I saw, Lois and Clark is
worse.

Incidentally, here's how I'd rate the recent episode:

Lois and Clark
3rd episode - D

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 06:14:42 GMT
From: cma@titan.ucs.umass.edu (COLIN MA)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Comments on L&C, Oct. 10 (Spoilers)

Some random comments on this episode:

1) At first I thought Superman's disorientation at the awards ceremony in
the opening was due to the key to the city he was wearing. I figured Luther
laced it with Kryptonite or something. Then again, the existence of
Kryptonite hasn't been established on the TV show yet.

2) The "invisible man" schtick has been done on almost every SF TV show
I've seen in one form or another. It has become a cliche.

3) I thought Lois was supposed to be an independent woman for the '90s.
Here, she was more like the pre-Crisis Lois: fainting at the sight of the
invisible man and having the blues because Superman wasn't paying attention
to her. She was definitely out of character, in contrast with previous
episodes.

4) Lois doubts the existence of an invisible man?  She believes in a guy
who can fly and bend steel in his bare hands, but not in invisibility?
Hmmmm...

5) Superman went too easy on the bad guy at the end.  The villain, in the
course of the episode, has a) strangled one man to death and b)
pistol-whipped a woman with her young daughter watching.  Superman should
have roughed him a little, maybe knocking him out with one of his patented
finger taps.

6) Call me dense, but when Clark said, "Yes, there is," at the end, he was
referring to himself, right?  I'm unclear on this one.  Clark doesn't seem
to fit that profile.

Colin

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 21:49:44 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files #4 (Spoilers)

X-FILES #4 - "Conduit" I think was the title, was maybe a little more
low-key than the previous episodes but still a good watch.  (#3 was pretty
tense so maybe it was a hard act to follow.)  Some observations:

 I never noticed before that X-FILES tasted a little like TWIN PEAKS as
 other netters had commented, but this one did - I think it was partially
 because of some similar themes - dark doings in small towns and so on.
 (How big is Sioux City, anyway?)

 One of the nice features of this show is how they let bit parts be an
 asset rather than an obligation - like the biker bartender with the fried
 ear, and the sheriff, who is pretty skeptical but still conscientious.
 (The two stoned kids in #2 were also pretty interesting.)

 The scenes which involved both characters also had hooks for hackneyed
 writing - the sheriff could have been played up as an obstructionist bad
 guy, and in a really dumb show Mulder would've gotten into a fight and
 kicked ass in the biker bar.  They didn't touch either with a ten-foot
 pole ...

 Both Mulder and Scully were underplayed, maybe too much so in this case.
 Scully comes on like a real cold fish - tough, smart, trustworthy, but the
 kind of person who might give you a glassy stare if you told her a joke.
 Mulder's angst was not extremely convincing except at the end, when Scully
 was listening to him talk on tape under hypnosis.

 The show plays real coy with special effects and, I think very
 effectively, tries to convey things by implication.  "Ever got a killer
 sunburn in the middle of the night?"

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301
MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 14:33:38 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files:  Minority Opinion

Epsiode 4 was weak - the actors were unusually understated to the point of
comatose.  The earlier three episodes were tighter.  I hope this was the
anomaly, not the first three episodes.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 18:33:43 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files

Well, I was extremely disappointed by the fourth episode of X-Files.  It
was far too obvious in its attempts to rip off Close Encounters,
Poltergeist, and Twin Peaks, to name just a few.  And the stupid "shock"
scenes, like the motorcyclists in the forest, were a bit annoying.  Also,
the whole thing of those simple binary numbers being easily identified as
pictures, graphs, music, etc., seemed pretty strained to me.  That said, I
did like what they did with Agent Mulder's character, and I liked the way
the episode didn't tie everything neatly up at the end.

On the other hand, the fifth episode, the "Jersey Devil" episode, was, to
me, by far the best episode so far.  It was the first episode that I would
really call well-acted - although this may be because the previous episode
helped explain Mulder's character.  The interaction between the characters
was well-written and fun to watch.  Also, I *really* enjoyed the whole plot
about the "ape people" or whatever they should be called.  It was
frightening and eerie but also really touching.  The first three episodes
of X-Files bordered on guilty pleasures for me because the acting was so
bad, but this latest episode seemed to me to be a really good television
show in most every way.  (And the music was superb too!)

Incidentally, here's how I'd rate the recent episodes:

X-Files
Pilot - B+
2nd episode - B+
3rd episode - B+
4th episode - C-
5th episode - A

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 22:03:32 GMT
From: xoanon@unm.edu (timothy k istian soholt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files, Sea Quest, Lois and Clark

Ted McCoy <Ted.Mccoy@launchpad.unc.edu> writes:
[regarding _The X-Files_]
>On the other hand, the fifth episode, the "Jersey Devil" episode, was, to
>me, by far the best episode so far.  It was the first episode that I would
>really call well-acted - although this may be because the previous episode
>helped explain Mulder's character.

I never thought the show was poorly-acted, but I've got to agree that there
was something a bit different about the fifth episode. I think part of it
may have been that Scully is finally starting to get some good banter,
which has been almost entirely Mulder's prerogative before. And I just
loved the first scene at FBI headquarters.

>The interaction between the characters was well-written and fun to watch.
>Also, I *really* enjoyed the whole plot about the "ape people" or whatever
>they should be called.  It was frightening and eerie but also really
>touching.

This was also the first story where the "paranormals" were not portrayed as
evil, or at least amoral. After the first four episodes, it was a welcome
change and very reassuring; I'd hate to think that the show's theme was,
"If it isn't from around here, it must be evil."

Tim Soholt
xoanon@carina.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 01:45:54 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files

Ted McCoy <Ted.Mccoy@launchpad.unc.edu> wrote:
>the whole thing of those simple binary numbers being easily identified as
>pictures, graphs, music, etc., seemed pretty strained to me.  That said,
>I did like what they did with Agent Mulder's character, and I liked the
>way the episode didn't tie everything neatly up at the end.

I really enjoyed the 4th episode especially the tag line "Do you believe
the voice?" Followed by Mulder's response. The portrait of Ruby was
chillingly creepy in a strange way. On the other hand...

>On the other hand, the fifth episode, the "Jersey Devil" episode, was, to
>me, by far the best episode so far.  It was the first episode that I would
>really call well-acted - although this may be because the previous
>episode helped explain Mulder's character.

Now this episode was the very first that I felt let down on.  It seemed to
have all the elements to make a good story and I really liked the
development of Scully's character but the Ape people story just wasn't
enough to keep me interested. Not a bad episode, just the weakest of the
first 5, IMO.

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 20:55:36 GMT
From: dvaughn@vax1.umkc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-files Obsession

   Is anybody else sick of the ufo kidnappings and monster obsession
X-Files seems to have. In the intro/promo, they also deal with ghosts,
paranormal experience, psi stuff, etc. When are they going to get to this
stuff in the show? It's not called ufo/monster-files, you know. Let's have
some more fascinating storylines instead of all the gory stuff.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 11:45:35 GMT
From: rp@rb.icl.co.uk (Robin Parkinson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

I was just watching the first episode of Captain Scarlet (the BBC started
repeating them on Friday) and I noticed the ship Captain Black goes to Mars
in is a Zero-X. Since a Zero-X turns up in Thunderbirds (the film
Thunderbirds Are Go) did Gerry Anderson intend Captain Scarlet and
Thunderbirds to be in the same universe? Has anybody ever asked him? Would
he understand the question? Did he just have a spare model left over from
Thunderbirds? Would he care? Do I care? Why do all the non-Spectrum cars
look like mid 60's Fords? Why do they have to drive SPVs facing backwards?
Do all Gerry Anderson puppets have terminal lockjaw? Come on Parkinson, get
a grip. Sorry folks - it was a late night last night (gibbers off into the
distance...).

Robin Parkinson
ICL Retail Systems
Bracknell, England
rp@jasper.rb.icl.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 16:28:54 GMT
From: pjs@euclid.jpl.nasa.gov (Peter J. Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

Robin Parkinson <rp@rb.icl.co.uk> writes:
> I was just watching the first episode of Captain Scarlet (the BBC started
> repeating them on friday) and I noticed the ship Captain Black goes to
> Mars in is a Zero-X. Since a Zero-X turns up in Thunderbirds (the film
> Thunderbirds Are Go) did Gerry Anderson intend Captain Scarlet and
> Thunderbirds to be in the same universe?

Some people think so; I am in the camp that does not.  All you see in the
opening episode is a vehicle that looks like the MEV from Zero-X, not the
mother ship, and they never call it a Zero-X.

> Why do they have to drive SPVs facing backwards? 

It's safer in the event of a crash (same reason the flight attendants on
planes sit facing backwards).

Peter Scott
NASA/JPL/Caltech
pjs@euclid.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 12:59:58 GMT
From: maueg@csv.warwick.ac.uk (Mr M J Newton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

Robin Parkinson <rp@rb.icl.co.uk> writes:
>I was just watching the first episode of Captain Scarlet (the BBC started
>repeating them on friday) and I noticed the ship Captain Black goes to
>Mars in is a Zero-X. Since a Zero-X turns up in Thunderbirds (the film
>Thunderbirds Are Go) did Gerry Anderson intend Captain Scarlet and
>Thunderbirds to be in the same universe?

I would imagine so. When the series was made there were official
biographies for each of the characters in Captain Scarlet (telling us
things like their real names); one of these mentions that one of the Angels
once worked with Lady Penelope!

Matthew Newton

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 06:16:19 GMT
From: simonw@orca1.vic.design.telecom.com.au (Simon Wright)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

pjs@euclid.JPL.NASA.GOV (Peter J. Scott) writes:
>> Why do they have to drive SPVs facing backwards? 
>
>It's safer in the event of a crash (same reason the flight attendants on
>planes sit facing backwards).

Yeah. It's safer during a crash because driving in a metal box with only a
TV monitor to steer by with no peripheral vision you're more likely to have
an accident !

On another note I heard a rumor that Captain Scarlet might not get
rescreened in England on racist grounds.  Apparently because Colonel White
was the leader of the good guys and Captain Black was the principle bad
guy. This is ironic when you consider that the Andersons deliberately
created characters from different races to show that Spectrum was
multicultural.

Anyone else hear anything about this ?

Simon 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Anthony & Ford & Garrett & Hawke &
                        Peake (4 msgs) & Russell (3 msgs) &
                        Shea & Stephenson & Vance (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 15:21:19 GMT
From: UCSSCS@uwplatt.edu (Scott Seely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Piers Anthony

   A few people here mentioned that they couldn't stand Piers Anthony and
his writing.  For them, I would suggest that they stop reading his Fantasy,
as for the most part, it is garbage.  However, in the field of SF, Anthony
does a good job, in some spots, an excellent job.  Incarnations of
Immortality is reasonably good as a series.  It wanes halfway through and
then picks up again for the stories about Satan and God.  Unfortunately,
you have to read books about Nature, War, and one other (can't remember
right now) to appreciate the last two, which are excellent.
   If you wish to read a great book and aren't too terribly put off by some
of Piers' previous books, give a try with a book called _Macroscope_.  Not
a very well known Anthony (as far as I know) but in my opinion, it is the
best thing he has written that I have read.  It took me just a ferw days to
read, and I usually take a few weeks to read a book. (I usually read 4-5 at
once.  When I get bored with a book, I just start another until I get
interested again.)
   So, to summarize, if you hate Anthony, could be your reading his
fantasy.  Try Macroscope.  If you still hate him, well, I gues you just
don't like anything Piers does.

Scott Seely
ucsscs@maple.ucs.uwplatt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 15:10:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Ford's GROWING UP WEIGHTLESS

John M. Ford's, GROWING UP WEIGHTLESS, is marvelous.

After Kellyd@Cybernet.cse.fau.edu said that it was out, I made my local
Waldenbooks pull it out of the box.  I've been waiting ever since the
reading done over two years ago at a Con.

I'm not finished yet so I don't have any real spoilers.  I do suggest that
you have a working knowledge of greetings in many languages.  I knew the
book was going to be about growing up on Luna and living with the
environment there. I was awed and puzzled by the cover which portrays the
moon base and continues on the wrap around into green woods (accurate by
the way).

"Hating the Earth was easy."

It's such a great opening line.  I hope that I've quoted it correctly.  A
boy growing up in what is an electronic fish bowl. His parents could
monitor him wherever he is.  Being an age to hate your parents. Having
those 'stupid' rules. Not being able to do the fun things that drive the
"Slammers" (earth gravity born) crazy, like jumping or skatting (skate
walking: misspelled, sorry).

My favorite descriptions are of the dragon: A court yard with an
interlocking tile pattern of lizzards; a center dragon with crystal eyes,
the shoots blue light; the passage that leads down under the city, the
fractal edge pattern used by the pathway, and the dragon itself: a kudzo
like plant that does the CarbonDioxide/Oxygen transformation and water
purification.  Watch out for the Shogguth!

John M. Ford says it better than I ever could. I'm half way through the
book and only stopped reading when my back stiffened up.

GROWING UP WEIGHTLESS, by John M. Ford : Trade Paperback, $11.95
   ISBN 0-553-373064, November 1994, Bantam

Irene Harrison
IRH@utrc.utc.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 19:14:58 GMT
From: elajoie@eeap.ogi.edu (Elaine LaJoie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: gandalara cycle

Has anyone read the Gandalara Cycle by Garrett and Heydron?  I thought it
was one of the best fantasy adventures I've read.  I couldn't put the books
down.  Does anyone know if Heydron has written anything else?

Elaine

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 06:39:51 GMT
From: wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Shakespeare)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: BATHROOM REVIEWS:  _The Wizard of Camelot_

BATHROOM REVIEWS
Book Reviewed:  The Wizard of Camelot
Book Author:  Simon Hawke
 
This is a series of reviews of individual books which I have read or
reread.  The title of the review series, not to put too fine a point on it,
comes from my habit of reading in the john, a habit I understand to be
rather wide-spread.  Please note that this is not intended as a parody of
the truly fine Belated Reviews series, of which I am fond.  The only parody
going on here is self-parody.
 
Simon Hawke is a hack writer.  Hack hack hack.  However, he is a very
competent hack writer.  _The Wizard of Camelot_ is Hawke's prequel to his
successful _Wizard of <fill in the blank_ series.  In actuality, _The
Wizard of Camelot_ is much better than the series which is sequel to it.  I
realize that this is how it usually works, but in this case, the better
book was written after the worser ones, although taking place before them.
Complicated, huh?  Anyway, _The Wizard of Camelot_ is not a bad read at
all.  The best part about it is that, being meant as a unique lead-in to an
already existing series, it does not suffer from the major problem of the
earlier series, which is that Simon tended to reuse precisely the same plot
in each book with only the names of the bad guys and minor characters
changed.
 
Furthermore, the characterization in _The Wizard of Camelot_ comes closer
to being realistic than in the _Wizard of_ series.  In the series, minor
female characters tend to have spiked heels and fish-net stockings for
brains.  I realize that Hawke wanted to go for a Mickey Spillane type of
thing, but I got tired of it.
 
The plot of _The Wizard of Camelot_ is fairly straightforward.  The world
is falling apart.  All the resources are depleted.  Chaos is winning out
over order.  Then an ex-policeman in England chops down a certain tree in
which a certain grey-bearded wizard was trapped.  Merlin quickly takes
charge and sets about saving the world (or civilization anyway) by
reintroducing magic as an alternative to technology.  Whether or not he
succeeds, I leave it to you to discover for yourself.  Although the fact
that a series with Merlin in it follows (chronologically) _The Wizard of
Camelot_ should suggest to you that Merlin does not die.  (Actually, he
does die, as retold in the series, and come back as a Cockney kid, but that
is beside the point.)
 
I would give _The Wizard of Camelot_ a strong two rolls of toilet paper
(out of a possible five.)  It is a good read, but not very intellectually
stimulating.
 
wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date:         Fri, 08 Oct 93 15:46:53 EDT
From: ZCK@brownvm.brown.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject:      Peake

Maybe 6 months ago, the BBC on the shortwave read an abridgement of "Titus
Groan".  They had twentysome 15 minute episodes.  I only caught the last
10, but they were quite enjoyable.  I got more out of having the main parts
read to me, than I got when I originally read the book as a kid.

Anyone interested enough to search it out (perhaps by mailing a letter to
the BBC in London), could you tell me how difficult it is to get?

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 16:57:59 GMT
From: rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes):
>>Poet, yes.  Novelist, yes.  Illustrator, yes.  But how/where does
>>"playwright" come into the Gormenghastlies?
>
>There is no play-within-a-novel, if that's what you mean, but the
>playwright's touch is clearly visible in the design and scripting of many
>of the individual scenes.  (The kitchen scene in the first book and the
>courtroom scene in the third come to mind.)

As I understand it, he originally wanted these books to be done as a play
or an opera.  I recall seeing set designs in his own inimitable hand, if
I'm not mistaken.

Alas it was not to be.  And how could you all forget the book I mosT regret
giving away, "Letter from a Lost Uncle"?  A very enjoyable, weird book for
kids set in the antarctic.

Rick Kleffel
E-Mu Systems
Scotts Valley, CA
rickk@emu.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 01:56:01 GMT
From: ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu (Ojvind Bernander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Reading "Titus Groan", however, is worth the effort.  At least, I thought
>so; it's not going to be to all tastes: The book is demanding, dark,
>sometimes ugly.  It's also brilliantly written and, once you enter its
>world, captivating.  I expect that most readers who finish "Titus Groan"
>will aslo finish the rest of the trilogy.

Hats off to Dani who read the whole thing.  I read about 100 pages and lost
my interest fast.  All the characters are so far-out weird (Dickensian?)
_and_ unpleasant that I didn't care for any of them.  I was unsure about
whether to continue reading it and so tried to start a discussion on this
group.  Accidentally, I posted to misc.writing instead.  Most of the
responses were from people who had the same problem with it as I.  A few
actually finished it, and recommended reading it very slowly, perhaps only
five pages a day.

Mervyn Peake was also an illustrator, and his fanatic adherence to details
bears witness of this.  Reading the book, I get the impression that he is
sketching wretched creatures for some pulp magazine.  I found it
interesting... for about thirty pages.

Ojvind Bernander

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 05:07:07 GMT
From: erik@kla.com (Erik Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: The "Gormenghast" Trilogy

Ojvind Bernander (ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu) wrote:
> Hats off to Dani who read the whole thing.  I read about 100 pages and
> lost my interest fast.  All the characters are so far-out weird
> (Dickensian?) _and_ unpleasant that I didn't care for any of them.  I was
> unsure about whether to continue reading it and so tried to start a
> discussion on this group.  Accidentally, I posted to misc.writing
> instead.  Most of the responses were from people who had the same problem
> with it as I.  A few actually finished it, and recommended reading it
> very slowly, perhaps only five pages a day.

> Mervyn Peake was also an illustrator, and his fanatic adherence to
> details bears witness of this.  Reading the book, I get the impression
> that he is sketching wretched creatures for some pulp magazine.  I found
> it interesting... for about thirty pages.

I also finished the whole thing, and I suspect it's partially because I
read fast.  The pace is very slow (for the most part), and by reading
quickly I could absorb the details without getting so slowed down by the
pace as to lose interest.  I heartily agree with Dani, however.  It is
definitely *not* for all tastes.  "Dickensian" is not a bad description; I
always thought of it as an unholy blend of Dickens & Poe creating their own
Camelot.  The three qualities being the bleak morbidity of Poe, the twisted
archetypical characters of Dickens, and the domination of the castle, which
might as well be the Camelot of this strange place.  Fascinating and
disturbing.

Erik N. Johnson
KLA Instruments Corp.
San Jose, CA         

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 00:16:54 GMT
From: poc@usb.ve (Patrick O'Callaghan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

Dani Zweig writes:
> "The Space Willies" (***-), alternatively titled "Next of Kin" (and based
> on the story "Plus X"), is also one of his Terra-uber-alles novels.
> Terra and its allies are at war with an enemy alliance, and scout pilot
> John Leeming is captured, and becomes a prisoner of war of one of the
> enemy's less brilliant races.  Having nothing better to do, Leeming sets
> out to wage psychological warfare, and to convince his captors that every
> human has an intangible symbiont (known as a Eustace) capable of wrecking
> poltergeist havok upon his enemies.  It's a cute, if silly, short novel.

I seem to remember reading this around 30 years ago under the title "Wasp",
or am I mixing it up with something else? This was in Britain.  The
adolescent me found it very enjoyable.

Patrick O'Callaghan			
Departamento de Computacion
Universidad Simon Bolivar 	
Sartenejas, Baruta, Edo. Miranda
Caracas, Venezuela
poc@usb.ve

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 23:35:10 GMT
From: stuart@fianna.demon.co.uk (Stuart Gale)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

To add my comments: I first read "Next Of Kin" while at university. It must
have worried my neighbours in the hall of residence as I was in hysterics
all through the reading! It's certainly one of the funniest SF books I've
ever read. But "Wasp" is still my favorite: a typical Campbell story of one
human defeating a whole planet of stupid aliens.

Stuart Gale
stuart@fianna.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 00:42:29 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Eric Frank Russell

poc@usb.ve (Patrick O'Callaghan):
["The Space Willies"]
>I seem to remember reading this around 30 years ago under the title
>"Wasp", or am I mixing it up with something else? This was in Britain.
>The adolescent me found it very enjoyable.

They're similar enough books.  "The Space Willies" has a prisoner of war
making monkeys (pardon the anthropocentricism) of a race of enemy aliens.
"Wasp" has a secret agent doing the same.  I didn't think "Wasp" worked as
well as "The Space Willies".  A number of subsequent posters thought the
opposite.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 02:01:13 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

Golly.

Michael Shea unfortunately hasn't much if anything in the last five years.
Perhaps a short story or two, but I think even that is generous.  He made a
surprise appearance at Westercon in July and I had a nice chat with him (as
he kindly signed some 30-odd objects I placed in front of him...) and he
said he'd had certain diffulties.  These difficulties include raising a
family and other things mentioned in his introduction to the recently
published I, Said the Fly.

But he said he's back in action now and hopes to get several things
published in the near future.  Let's keep our fingers crossed.

(Note that I, Said the Fly is not a 'new' story, it was previously
published in an Omni omnibus.  However, this is the first time it has seen
book form all by itself..)  Kudos to Silver Salamander Press.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 20:18:37 GMT
From: SBA4316@ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu (Ben Auburn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  Review of Neal Stephenson's "Snow Crash"

I very much second D.M.Chess' recomendation of SNOW CRASH, but I take issue
with some of his critique.

Although, yes, the flavor of the storytelling did change after the first
150 pages or so I felt that Stephenson, instead of losing the flow, managed
to gracefully change the focus of the novel from a goofy dystopian
cybernovel to a sophisticated, well researched and conceived conspiracy
novel a la (sorry) Pynchon.  (Yeah, it alludes to Pynchon on the back
cover, sure, but the references are there, as well as the influence.)  It
certainly isn't an edge-of-the-seat adventure story, like the first several
chapters, but I think Stephenson achieves more in the second phase in the
novel than he does in the (admittedly very entertaining) first.

From a non-techie point of view, I thought Stevenson's construction of the
Metaverse was, again, increadibly sophisticated and well thought out.
(Check NCSU's PC-MOO system if you have doubts about a VR worldspace's
construction.)

That last point was a little picky, sure, but the Metaverse made the novel
for me, despite sneaky inconsistancies.

Recommendation: Yes.  This is one of the first important books written by a
cyberpunk influenced author and their influence works better than I'd ever
have hoped.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 21:55:10 GMT
From: bertrand@ere.umontreal.ca (Bertrand Jean-Francois)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jack Vance

cordes@uhunix.uhcc.Hawaii.Edu (Rick Cordes) writes:
>Is there anything forthcoming from Holbrook?

   I just went to my favorite bookstore and asked for "Throy", as I thought
I had read on this newsgroup that it had been released. But to my absolute
dismay, I was told that it wouldn't be available before April '94.

   APRIL 94?

   Did I dream? Is "Throy" out yet?

Sobbing,

JFB

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 23:37:02 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jack Vance

bertrand@ERE.UMontreal.CA (Bertrand Jean-Francois) writes:
>I just went to my favorite bookstore and asked for "Throy", as I thought I
>had read on this newsgroup that it had been released. But to my absolute
>dismay, I was told that it wouldn't be available before April '94.

Tell them to look again.  THROY was published in hardcover in May 1993 by
Tor Books, distributed in Canada by H. B. Fenn.  The paperback edition is
scheduled for May 1994; that may have been what they were thinking of.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Books - Glen Cook & Heinlein (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 19:16:12 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Glen Cook

   _Deadly Quicksilver Lies_ is set for release next March.
   Glen was at a con about a year ago with his son and his son decided to
count how many times someone asked Glen about _Glittering Stone_.  In one
day the count hit 142.
   Same son is writing a book report on the still unpublished Garrett book
mentioned above.  His teacher initially had a problem with some asking if
they could review a book that wasn't published yet.

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 16:30:19 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Job_ by R. Heinlein

Well, apparently I didn't duck fast enough!  Got my hair singed a little
bit back there...

Please, go back and re-read my original post a couple of more times.  I'm
not ranting and raving about anything here.  My original intent was to
merely shed some light on both sides of this issue: On the one hand, I was
trying to tell Dave that _Job_ is merely a work of fiction, (sf, fantasy,
whatever) and Heinlein had every right in the world to write whatever he
felt like.  On the other hand, I was trying to explain to "Bearpaw" that
many of us have very strong beliefs on this subject, and if you or anyone
insults something that I hold dear, I'm going to be offended.

Now, let me answer some of the points that have been made:

- -  HEINLEIN'S BELIEFS  -

I wrote, "You can not convince us that these portrayals are not based on
Heinlein's own beliefs and are only 'plot devices'".

"Bearpaw" responded, "Nor can you convince me that you *know* anything
about Heinlein's personal religious beliefs.  Making assumptions about his
beliefs based on the comments and/or actions of his *fictional* characters
(particularly only *some* of his characters, as you are doing) is
pointless."  [Emphasis in original]

First of all, Bearpaw is correct, I do not *know* what Heinlein's true
religious (or non-religious) beliefs were.  But I believe that Heinlein
said he was an atheist, did he not?  If he was a stated Christian, these
portrayals would definitely NOT be based on his beliefs.

But perhaps "based on his beliefs" was the wrong word choice.  (I freely
admit that, based on the subject matter, I didn't spend *nearly* enough
time picking out my words carefully enough in my previous post.)  Perhaps,
"based on his perceptions of Christianity" would be better?

Second of all, this is not an observation based on only a few characters
and one novel.  I have never read a single Heinlein novel where
Christianity is ever portrayed in a positive manner.  (And before you say
it, I know, most of his novels do not even attempt to portray Christianity
at all.  Also, I know I have not read as much Heinlein as most of you have,
so if there is a Heinlein novel which does portray Christianity positively,
I will apologize for this statement.)  And again, I never made an
assumption on his beliefs based on any of his novels.  My assumption on his
"beliefs" (and we've already discussed the inadequacy of this term, so I
should say "his perceptions of Christianity") were based on what I thought
he himself had said.


- -  THEMES AND PLOT DEVICES  -

Bearpaw writes, "The universes he postulates in those stories are no more
'major themes' than the 'technology' in the Star Trek universe.  The 'major
themes' in any fiction worth thinking about (/discussing) has less to do
with how the postulated universe works than how the humans (and/or other
beings, natch) interact with it and each other.  IMNSHO."

You misunderstand my point.  To use your example, suppose the theme of a
Star Trek episode were, "we must not try to rely too much upon technology,
we must rely upon our own human ingenuity," then the technology presented
in that episode used to illustrate the theme (assume it was a new,
all-powerful computer used to command a starship) has become a part of the
theme.  If Kirk uses the turbolift in that same episode, that is merely a
plot device.  But I do not think that Heinlein's portrayal of God in _Job_
is merely a plot device.  I think it is a part of the major theme.  And I
can not understand how you can say otherwise.

And, on a side note, I do not agree with your NSHO.

Chris Croughton also responded, "No, Heinlein does *not* treat Christanity
(the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, called the Christ) negatively.  He
treats the man-made churches that claim to be Christian negatively,
certainly, when they deserve it."

Aside from the highly debatable "when they deserve it" (who is to decide
when a church "deserves" to be treated negatively?) you make a very good
distinction which I appreciate.  (Sidenote: One of my favorite passages in
any novel is in _Stranger_, when Mike turns to the angry mob and says,
"Thou art God", and a member of the crowd yells back, "G-- d--- it, don't
take the Lord's name in vain!"  This is a very accurate portrayal of some
Christians.)  But I do not think it applies here.  Heinlein explores not
only the nature of the believer in the story, but also the nature of God
and Satan, including their personal motivations.  They are, after all,
significant characters in this story.  So, he is no longer just looking at
Christians, but Christianity, too.

(And, I did note your comment about defining Christianity.  I apologize for
using the term "Christianity" for "belief in the Judeo/Christian God", but
for convenience, I will continue to use the term.)

- -  TEXAS AND HEAVEN  -

David Gibbs responded to my "description of Texas", "Do you know anyone who
has been to Heaven, or Hell and come back to tell about it?  There is real
documented verifiable evidence of the conditions of what Texas is like, and
if a story goes against those, there would have to be a lot of explanation
for what had changed.  As to the conditions in Heaven and Hell, there is no
hard evidence for what they are."

Chris Croughton also responded to this, "The difference is that Texas is a
real place to everyone - even if they haven't been there, they've seen it
on television, or know people from there.  How many people do you know from
Heaven or Hell?"

As a matter of fact, I do know someone who has been to Heaven and back.
Jesus Christ died, went up to Heaven, and came back to visit his buds for a
few days (paraphrase).  Not only that, but God inspired certain men to
write certain books of the Bible, which does include descriptions of Heaven
and Hell, God and Satan.  Once again, this is the entire point of my
argument.  We Christians really and truly believe this.  Just because you
don't doesn't make it any less real to us.

Secondly, I think you and a few others who responded may have missed
another point.  You would not have accepted the description of Texas I had
proposed.  Okay.  But that was not only intended as an analogy for
Heinlein's description of Heaven and Hell, but of God and Satan, too.  How
about this analogy: say I was writing a book of fiction about your wife.  I
say she is married to you, describe her exactly the way she looks to you,
and I even accurately write what job she works at and how much money she
makes.  But then, I describe her as a whining bitch who throws temper
tantrums whenever she doesn't get her own way, is completely self-centered,
and has no sense of fair play, in fact, goes out of her way to be un-fair
if it feeds her tremendous ego.  This is (for the sake of argument)
completely opposite of how you picture your wife.

Now do you understand the point I was trying to make?  You would be
offended, even though it was a work of fiction.  That really was the only
point I was trying to make.  Some of us have strong beliefs of what God,
Satan, Heaven, and Hell are like, and Heinlein's particular representations
given offend us.

Please note that "I am offended" is as far as I've ever gone in this
discussion.  I have no right to say "Heinlein never should have written
this book", or, "No one should ever read this book because it is a piece of
heathen trash", nor would I say it even if I HAD the right.  On the
contrary, I have simply read this book, parts of which offended me, and
expressed that sentiment.  Period.

- -  PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT  -

David Gibbs continued to say, "It is a very common device in both fantasy
and science fiction to pull in the mythologies of Earth.  Why should
Christian mythologies get special treatment as compared to other
mythologies?"

I would argue the first point regarding mythology in science fiction, but
that is neither here nor there....

Please, please, go back and re-read my original post.  When did I *ever*
say that Christianity should get preferential treatment over other
religions?  Never!  And I never will.  A person's religin is their own
personal decision.  I may not agree with their decision, but that's okay,
there's probably a million things we won't agree on.  Isn't that okay with
you?

Would I be as offended if the book had treated Hinduism the way it treated
Christianity?  Probably not.  But those are not my beliefs, and in no way
implies preferential treatment.  Suppose there was a book like _Job_ that
presented Hinduism negatively.  Would I begrude a Hindu believer the right
to get offended by it?  Of course not!  Do I begrudge the Islamic leaders
the right to be offended by _The Satanic Verses_?  No.  I begrudge their
thinking they must now kill the man for writing it, but I don't begrudge
their right to be offended by it.

If anyone is getting preferential treatment in _Job_, it is everyone *but*
Christians.  I can not remember any of the other gods presented as being
conceited, whining, egotistical megalomaniacs except mine.  Why is *my* God
the only one being portrayed negatively, if, as some of you have said,
"Heinlein would have 'held the mirror' up to any organized religion?'

But even given that, I'm still not asking for preferential treatment.  Not
now, not ever!

- -  WHEW!  -

Well, as I've stated in the body of this message, I hope some of you can
forgive me for some of the mistakes I made in my original post.  I hope
I've made my position clearer here.  Please, before you respond with any
more hate mail, let me get my asbestos suit on this time, and read this
post twice!

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 20:08:48 GMT
From: damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu (Damien Neil)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Job_ by R. Heinlein

 <Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM> wrote:
>First of all, Bearpaw is correct, I do not *know* what Heinlein's true
>religious (or non-religious) beliefs were.  But I believe that Heinlein
>said he was an atheist, did he not?  If he was a stated Christian, these
>portrayals would definitely NOT be based on his beliefs.

No, this is wrong. To my knowledge, Heinlein *never* told anyone publically
what his religious beliefs were. He regarded this as a private matter. I
would say that it would be very dangerous to assume anything about his
religous beliefs; the odds are that you would be wrong.

>But perhaps "based on his beliefs" was the wrong word choice.  (I freely
>admit that, based on the subject matter, I didn't spend *nearly* enough
>time picking out my words carefully enough in my previous post.)  Perhaps,
>"based on his perceptions of Christianity" would be better?

_Job_ is not based on all of Christianity; it seems to be most closely
based on a literal interpretation of the Bible (especially the Old
Testament) and the Fundamentalist movement.

>Second of all, this is not an observation based on only a few characters
>and one novel.  I have never read a single Heinlein novel where
>Christianity is ever portrayed in a positive manner.  (And before you say
>it, I know, most of his novels do not even attempt to portray Christianity
>at all.  Also, I know I have not read as much Heinlein as most of you
>have, so if there is a Heinlein novel which does portray Christianity
>positively, I will apologize for this statement.)

_If This Goes On..._ does, although it may seem not to on the surface. The
mainstream religion in the story is Fundamentalist Christianity, opposed by
an underground mostly composed of Freemasons. The protagonist is highly
religious.

_Starship Troopers_ contains a passing reference that seems to indicate
that the protagonist is religious; it is not specific enough, however, to
prove that he is Christian.

_The Moon is a Harsh Mistress_ also has favorable references to religion;
again, Christianity is never mentioned specifically.

>I wrote, "In _Job_, and also in _Stranger in a Strange Land_, Heinlein
>portrays Christianity *negatively*, not neutrally, and not as 'plot
>devices', but as major themes.  Of course we're going to take that
>offensively.  You can't blame us."

It has been a while since I've read _Stranger_, but I don't recall
Christianity being portrayed all that badly in it. Heinlein has never been
very gentle with the Fundamentalist and/or Charismatic philosophy, but that
is hardly the only form Christianity takes.

>Heinlein explores not only the nature of the believer in the story, but
>also the nature of God and Satan, including their personal motivations.
>They are, after all, significant characters in this story.  So, he is no
>longer just looking at Christians, but Christianity, too.

I would have to disagree with this; Heinlein draws the characters for God
and Satan from the teachings of a specific Christian sect, not Christianity
as a whole. He assumes that stock Fundamentallist teaching is the literal
truth, and builds a consistant universe centered around that possibility.
In a way, the whole book could be seen as a thought experiment

Regarding the whole Texas/Heaven debate: _Job_ contains scenes set in both
Texas and Heaven. ("Is this Texas or Hell?" "Who knows?" "Hard to tell..."
"Is there a difference?" (I don't have a copy of _Job_ handy, so the quote
is definately inaccurate.)) I found the scenes set in Texas as believable
as the scenes set in Heaven. Both are fictional places; _Job_'s Texas
almost certainly bears as little resemblance to the `real' Texas as it's
Heaven and Hell do to any `real' afterlife.

Heinlein is wonderful for sparking interesting debates, is he not?

Damien Neil
damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 22:21:03 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Job_ by R. Heinlein

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
[a lot of stuff deleted]

I tend to disagree with your assertion that Heinlein is attacking
Christians or your definition of Christianity.  I would suggest that
Heinlein attacks organized religion in general.  And, while you may say
that attacking "the nature of God and Satan, including their personal
motivations" is equivalent to attacking "Christianity", I would suggest
something different.  Heinlein's understanding of God and Satan's personal
motivations are the direct result of his familiarity and understanding of
biblical sources, sacred texts, and various other tools that people have at
hand to understand Christianity.  All of these tools are *made* by humans.
So, all these tools are a direct result of the interference (read: noise)
between organized Christian thought and the source (read: God).  I think
that one could only state that Heinlein attacked Christianity if he had
stated that his understanding of God and Satan came from his direct
experience of these beings.

Job was, for me a novel about the inherent contradiction in the biblical
representation of the old testament God.  God the law, God the judge.  One
must remember the source of the story of Job.  Job has nothing to do with
the New Testament teachings. (Compare the God of the Old Testament with the
portrait of Jesus the understanding, loving, and forgiving God, plus the
fact that Jesus himself is a rebel, of sorts.) Perhaps if Heinlein had had
the opportunity to rea new translations of Job in which Job does *not*
surrender/supplicate himself to God, but instead acknowledges the superior
strength of God, he would have taken a different tactic in this novel.

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------
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Date: 8 Oct 93 21:35:29 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Job_ by R. Heinlein

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:

>-  HEINLEIN'S BELIEFS  -
>
>I wrote, "You can not convince us that these portrayals are not based on
>Heinlein's own beleifs and are only 'plot devices'".  ...  First of all,
>Bearpaw is correct, I do not *know* what Heinlein's true religious (or
>non-religious) beliefs were.  But I believe that Heinlein said he was an
>atheist, did he not?  If he was a stated Christian, these portrayals would
>definitely NOT be based on his beliefs.

In my understanding, Heinlein very carefully never (publicly) commented on
any of his religious beliefs.  On the other hand there have been a lot of
people who have pretended they know what he believed or that it is evident
from one or another piece of his writings.  If he was a "stated Christian"
of some flavor, the "portrayals" (fictional writings) may or may not have
been based on his beliefs.  Virginia (and others who were close to him)
might know, the rest of us can do no more than guess - if we're silly
enough to bother.

>But perhaps "based on his beliefs" was the wrong word choice.  (I freely
>admit that, based on the subject matter, I didn't spend *nearly* enough
>time picking out my words carefully enough in my previous post.)  Perhaps,
>"based on his perceptions of Christianity" would be better?

Nope.  We don't know his "perceptions of Christianity" any better than we
know what his religious beliefs were.

>Second of all, this is not an observation based on only a few characters
>and one novel.  I have never read a single Heinlein novel where
>Christianity is ever portrayed in a positive manner.  (And before you say
>it, I know, most of his novels do not even attempt to portray Christianity
>at all.  Also, I know I have not read as much Heinlein as most of you
>have, so if there is a Heinlein novel which does portray Christianity
>positively, I will apologize for this statement.)  And again, I never made
>an assumption on his beliefs based on any of his novels.  My assumption on
>his "beliefs" (and we've already discussed the inadequacy of this term, so
>I should say "his perceptions of Christianity") were based on what I
>thought he himself had said.

"He himself", as far as I know, never said, publicly, what either his
*religious* beliefs or his "perceptions of Christianity" were.  Indeed,
what I've read about him (not (fiction) *by* him, *about* him) gives the
impression that he may have *avoided* doing so.

As for your implied challange, I can think of no story in which he
portrayed *any* *religion* in a positive manner - not even atheism or
solipsism.  At one time or another his characters &/or situations took
pokes at a great number of religious (and political and ...)  beliefs.
Why?  Maybe he was trying to get us to think.  Maybe he was trying to sell
more books.  Who knows?

For those who feel that they just *must* try to guess at RAH's beliefs via
his writing, let me suggest a collection edited by Spider Robinson called
_The_Best_of_All_Possible_Worlds_.  In it find a rare story by RAH called
_The_Man_Who_Travelled_In_Elephants_ and a story RAH recommended called
_Our_Lady's_Juggler_.  Put *those* in your guesses and smoke 'em!

>Chris Croughton also responded, "No, Heinlein does *not* treat Christanity
>(the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, called the Christ) negatively.  He
>treats the man-made churches that claim to be Christian negatively,
>certainly, when they deserve it."
>
>Aside from the highly debatable "when they deserve it" (who is to decide
>when a church "deserves" to be treated negatively?) you make a very good
>distinction which I appreciate.  (Sidenote: One of my favorite passages in
>any novel is in _Stranger_, when Mike turns to the angry mob and says,
>"Thou art God", and a member of the crowd yells back, "G-- d--- it, don't
>take the Lord's name in vain!"  This is a very accurate portrayal of some
>Christians.)  But I do not think it applies here.  Heinlein explores not
>only the nature of the believer in the story, but also the nature of God
>and Satan, including their personal motivations.  They are, after all,
>significant characters in this story.  So, he is no longer just looking at
>Christians, but Christianity, too.

You seemed to miss that point that you yourself just made - (God and Satan)
"are, after all, characters in this story".  Characters...fictional
characters.  *Please* note that I am *not* claiming that the God and Satan
that you (I assume!) believe in are fictional.  This is a work of fiction,
the characters in it are fictional.  That they are based (loosely!) on
historical/mythological (take your pick) figures, but that's an *old*
literary trick.

>Secondly, I think you and a few others who responded may have missed
>another point.  You would not have accepted the description of Texas I had
>proposed.  Okay.  But that was not only intended as an analogy for
>Heinlein's description of Heaven and Hell, but of God and Satan, too.  How
>about this analogy: say I was writing a book of fiction about your wife.
>I say she is married to you, describe her exactly the way she looks to
>you, and I even accurately write what job she works at and how much money
>she makes.  But then, I describe her as a whining bitch who throws temper
>tantrums whenever she doesn't get her own way, is completely
>self-centered, and has no sense of fair play, in fact, goes out of her way
>to be un-fair if it feeds her tremendous ego.  This is (for the sake of
>argument) completely opposite of how you picture your wife.
>
>Now do you understand the point I was trying to make?  You would be
>offended, even though it was a work of fiction.  That really was the only
>point I was trying to make.  Some of us have strong beliefs of what God,
>Satan, Heaven, and Hell are like, and Heinlein's particular
>representations given offend us.

If you wrote such things about my partner, I wouldn't bother getting
offended - my partner has very effective ways of dealing with such things -
emotionally and legally.  Presumably God and Satan, assuming their
existence, are even more capable of dealing with such things - if they
bother.  As RAH is dead, he is now a better judge about how that all turned
out than we - assuming, of course, that he still exists in any sense.

>Please note that "I am offended" is as far as I've ever gone in this
>discussion.  I have no right to say "Heinlein never should have written
>this book", or, "No one should ever read this book because it is a piece
>of heathen trash", nor would I say it even if I HAD the right.  On the
>contrary, I have simply read this book, parts of which offended me, and
>expressed that sentiment.  Period.

And somebody, you or somebody else, made implied and/or explicit
assumptions about what RAH believed.  And I have been poiting out how
absurd that is.

>-  PREFERNETIAL TREATMENT  -
>David Gibbs continued to say, "It is a very common device in both fantasy
>and science fiction to pull in the mythologies of Earth.  Why should
>Christian mythologies get special treatment as compared to other
>mythologies?"
>
>I would argue the first point regarding mythology in science fiction, but
>that is neither here nor there....
>
>Please, please, go back and re-read my original post.  When did I *ever*
>say that Christianity should get preferential treatment over other
>religions?  Never!  And I never will.  A person's religin is their own
>personal decision.  I may not agree with their decision, but that's okay,
>there's probably a million things we won't agree on.  Isn't that okay with
>you?

Ah, but apparently it is *not* okay with you that RAH (*supposedly*) had
beliefs that disagreed with yours.  Do not some of *your* beliefs imply
things about some of the beliefs of others that might trouble them?

>If anyone is getting preferential treatment in _Job_, it is everyone *but*
>Christians.  I can not remember any of the other gods presented as being
>conceited, whining, egotistical megalomaniacs except mine.  Why is *my*
>God the only one being portrayed negatively, if, as some of you have said,
>"Heinlein would have 'held the mirror' up to any organized religion?'

As I have pointed out, RAH's characters/situations *did* take pokes at
other belief systems.  Etc.

>Well, as I've stated in the body of this message, I hope some of you can
>forgive me for some of the mistakes I made in my original post.  I hope
>I've made my position clearer here.  Please, before you respond with any
>more hate mail, let me get my asbestos suit on this time, and read this
>post twice!

I did.  This (nor any of my previous post) is not hate mail.  I disagree
with much of what you have said, and have tried to point how differently I
see this whole silly thread.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 03:28:59 GMT
From: RKOSTER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Raph Koster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein and _Job_

I think it's safe to say that _Job_ is fantasy, not SF. I say this not
because of any label publishers may have put on the cover, but simply
because Heinlein was usually very careful to give either social or
scientific justification for plot events in his SF. (I know, I know, there
was far less of this in his 'late period' but there we can assume that he
considered said basis to have been established in earlier books set in the
same timeline.)

_Job_ falls for me very much in the tradition of his fantasy/horror
stories, particularly "The Unpleasant Profession of Jonathan Hoag," which I
don't think has been brought up in connection with _Job_ yet in this
thread. In this story (SPOILER) a character is an art critic who deals with
universes - the same idea is of course present in the later chapters of
_Job_.

Heinlein was always preoccupied with issues such as the nature of reality -
_Job_ is merely a more mature and in fact, optimistic treatment of such.
Think of _Job_ and his other similar references in _Cat Who Walk Thru
Walls_ ("we destroyed a timeline today" or somesuch - an oft-argued-over
line because of the "they deserved their famine" line that follows it) as
related to the whole question of what our universe is and how we perceive
it. The issues raised by modernist thought and by quantum mechanics and all
these other things that have brought Western man around to the idea that
everything we perceive may be changing and we can't tell, that we are
ourselves unstable and random, that we are shaped by perceptions, and all
that jazz - all that informs these books. It preoccupied Heinlein
throughout his career. Related to this was one particular concern - if we
as humans are unimportant (God is dead, Nietzche said, therefore we are not
his preferred kids, therefore we have no particular significance in the
cosmic scale of things) then there may be beings out there who ARE
important, more so than we. From the Jockaira gods to the Goldfish Bowl
beings to the Hoag Sons of the Bird to the God and Satan and Koshchei
presented in _Job_, Heinlein shows us beings more powerful than we who
basically consider us to be bugs.

The BIG difference in _Job_ is that here Heinlein for once doesn't throw in
the towel regarding said beings... (in most cases he does... the few
references to being able to defeat said beings were later revisions to the
stories) In _Job_ we get an impression of an abssolute (love, in its
corniest sense, really--happy job, loving daughters, a bough and jug of
wine and thou, etc.) which may grant us as humans a saving grace and a
power which superior beings might lack. _Job_ ends happily, and the
solution that Heinlein finds to the dilemma of existential existence is
basically to ignore it ever got brought up. :-) To live for today, revel in
what is around you, and not ever worry seriously about whether we are
subject to the whims of quantum relativism or capricious gods or
what-have-you.

Some may call this conservative... I call it pretty good advice... to a
point.  We can't of course ignore the issues raised in Job (which are far
more than religious ones htough of course they strike at the heart of
religion but, that REALLY is another argument). But we can settle for what
we have while we have it, and not fret ourselves into losing it.

_Job_ and Job are both about a man who must test his faith. Heinlein argues
that any faith these days implies forgetting a little of what you've
learned...  but ah! the benefits. Sort of an odd perspective for an SF
writer.

For my money, Heinlein may have been overly wordy, overly solipsistic, and
self-indulgent in his 'late period' but, he was never more brilliant at
exploring ideas.

Raph Koster
rkoster3@ua1vm.ua.edu
rkoster3@english.as.ua.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 13:02:57 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Job_ by R. Heinlein

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
>  -  HEINLEIN'S BELIEFS  -
> 
> I wrote, "You can not convince us that these portrayals are not based on
> Heinlein's own beleifs and are only 'plot devices'".
> 
> "Bearpaw" responded, "Nor can you convince me that you *know* anything
> about Heinlein's personal religious beliefs.  Making assumptions about
> his beliefs based on the comments and/or actions of his *fictional*
> characters (particularly only *some* of his characters, as you are doing)
> is pointless."  [emphasis in original]
> 
> First of all, Bearpaw is correct, I do not *know* what Heinlein's true
> religious (or non-religious) beliefs were.  But I believe that Heinlein
> said he was an atheist, did he not?  If he was a stated Christian, these
> portrayals would definitely NOT be based on his beliefs.

No, Heinlein never said he was an atheist. Everytime he was asked
(publicly, at least) about this religious beliefs, he said "none of your
business."  There is one exception: he admitted several times that he
believed in life after death, though he never gave details that I know of.

> But perhaps "based on his beliefs" was the wrong word choice.  (I freely
> admit that, based on the subject matter, I didn't spend *nearly* enough
> time picking out my words carefully enough in my previous post.)
> Perhaps, "based on his perceptions of Christianity" would be better?

But this is still wrong.  Was Niven and Pournelle's Inferno based on their
perceptions of Christianity?  For that matter, I doubt that Dante believed
he was describing Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven exactly the way he believed
them to be.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 05:26:00 GMT
From: nick.steeves@cld9.com (Nick Steeves)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fantasy

Just wondering if anyone out there is interested in the Dragonlance Novels?

If so could you leave me a few titles and/or authors then because they are
hard to find if you can't go out and buy them and have to find them in a
library somewhere. Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 01:30:01 GMT
From: quimby@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Scott Padulsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fantasy

nick.steeves@cld9.com (Nick Steeves) writes:
>Just wondering if anyone out there is interested in the Dragonlance
>Novels?
>
>If so could you leave me a few titles and/or authors then because they are
>hard to find if you can't go out and buy them and have to find them in a
>library somewhere. Thanks

YES I AM INTERESTED. That just happens to be my favorite series of books.

Ok, if you want the best of the bunch you need to read:
Time of the Twins
War of the Twins
Test of the Twins

This is the best trilogy I have ever read. But, it is the second trilogy in
the series so you might want to start with the books that started the
entire Dragonlance saga:
Dragons of Autumn Twlight
Dragons of Winter Night
Dragons of Spring Dawning

All six of these are by Margaret Weis and Tracy Hickman who are the
creators of Krynn and the Dragonlance mythos. Since then, they have written
no other Dragonlance novel (but they have edited some Dragonlance short
story collections since).  Again, I recommend these two trilogies whole
heartedly.  And although I liked the second trilogy better, both are
excellent (and reading the "Dragons of..." books first is important because
it introduces the main characters and the world of Krynn)

Scott

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 18:08:29 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Will Niven ever write another Good Book? (was Re: 1975 Hugoi (Mote))

Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
[lots deleted]
>Niven shot his wad as a writer years ago, and Pournelle never had one.

I'd be interested in hearing your justification for this statement.  I'll
give you that Niven hasn't written a good book since _Legacy of Heorot_,
and that Pournelle's talents are minimal at best.

I'll also grant you that it's common for writers to hit an early high
point, and then begin a descent from which they never recover.  But how can
you be sure that Niven doesn't have another _Ringworld_ in him?  I'd like
to hold on to my optimism if I can (unfortunately, I think I've already
made Dan'l's point).

*sigh*

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 00:11:25 GMT
From: anrwlias@crl.com (Andrew Lias)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

Dave Schaumann (dave@CS.Arizona.EDU) wrote:
>Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
>>Niven shot his wad as a writer years ago, and Pournelle never had one.
>
>I'd be interested in hearing your justification for this statement.  I'll
>give you that Niven hasn't written a good book since _Legacy of Heorot_,
>and that Pournelle's talents are minimal at best.

> I'll also grant you that it's common for writers to hit an early high
>point, and then begin a descent from which they never recover.  But how
>can you be sure that Niven doesn't have another _Ringworld_ in him?  I'd
>like to hold on to my optimism if I can (unfortunately, I think I've
>already made Dan'l's point).

Is it just me, or does it seem that Niven's collaberations tend to be (with
some notable exceptions) sub-standard to his stand-alone works.  When WAS
the last time that he came out with a solo-novel anyway?  It seems like
ages.  I hope that he hasn't given up Known Space.  I can't think of
another future-history that has been so thoroughly developed, and certainly
not one that has had so many consistently good stories produced within its
frame.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 01:09:58 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

anrwlias@crl.com (Andrew Lias) writes:
>Is it just me, or does it seem that Niven's collaberations tend to be
>(with some notable exceptions) sub-standard to his stand-alone works.

I think his collaborators are sub-standard.  Pournelle is a professional
pontificator, and Barnes's main contribution seems to be graphic, mindless
violence.  The last Niven book I enjoyed unreservedly was _The Integral
Trees_, which combined a truly new kind of world with characters I cared
about.  The sequel, _The Smoke Ring_, was much more political and
Pournelle-esqe.  _The Legacy of Hereot_ was largely ruined for me the the
right-wing militarism which pervaded it, even though I thought the
colonists-fighting-native-monsters plot was well done.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 01:25:23 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Niven's collaborations (was Re: Will Niven ever write another...)

Andrew Lias <anrwlias@crl.com> wrote:
>Is it just me, or does it seem that Niven's collaberations tend to be
>(with some notable exceptions) sub-standard to his stand-alone works.

Let's take a look:

_The Descent of the Anasi_, with Stephen Barnes
   Decent adventure yarn.  Nothing to write home about.

_Dream Park_, with Stephen Barnes
   Read it, but don't remember what it was about (except that it was in
   some role-playing-come-to-life thing).  I guess that says a lot in
   itself.

_Footfall_, with Jerry Pournelle
   Fairly self indulgent, and an obvious reworking of many of the same
   basic themes done better in _Lucifer's Hammer_.

_Inferno_, with Jerry Pournelle
   Read it, but don't remember what it was about.

_The Legacy of Heorot_, with Jerry Pournelle and Stephen Barnes
   Another descent adventure yarn.  One of the few stories I recall reading
   that suggests just how brutal and nasty colonizing another planet might
   be.

_Lucifer's Hammer_, with Jerry Pournelle
   The canonical end-of-the-world book, IMHO.  I found it gripping (though
   that's a less-than-universal reaction).

_The Mote in God's Eye_, with Jerry Pournelle
   Either one of the best SF novels ever, or noxious tripe, depending on
   who you ask.  I think it's a good book.  I'm not sure it should be in
   the running for "best SF novel" though...

_Oath of Fealty_, with Jerry Pournelle
   Another descent adventure yarn, also dealing with some interesting
   property-rights issues...

Not read: _Achilles' Choice_, with Steven Barnes, and _The Gripping
   Hand_, with Jerry Pournelle, plus two _Dream Park_ sequels

Grand total: of these, I'd rate 3 "good" (Mode, Lucifer's Hammer, and
Oath), 2 "OK" (Legacy and Descent), and the rest pass.

I guess you could make a point that most of Niven's collaberations aren't
very good.  You could probably take the same data to show Niven hasn't
written much of anything in the last 10 years.

>When WAS the last time that he came out with a solo-novel anyway?

_Smoke Ring_ is the last thing I can remember (Not counting _N-Space_ and
_Playgrounds of the Mind_, which are mostly old stuff).

>I hope that he hasn't given up Known Space.  I can't think of another
>future-history that has been so thoroughly developed, and certainly not
>one that has had so many consistently good stories produced within its
>frame.

I like Known Space too (I think it includes most of his best work).  You
need to read the comments he wrote for "Safe at *any* speed" (it's in
_Tales of Known Space_, I think).  I'd have to agree with Niven that Known
Space has grown too cluttered to write many more stories in (particularly
the kind of stories he tends to write).

His stories have tended to be centered around some novel idea (what if
someone built a ring around a sun?).  Perhaps he's run out of ideas to
build stories around?

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 15:26:01 GMT
From: s035@ii.uib.no (Audun Hauge (I123-I236))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
>Niven shot his wad as a writer years ago,

The short story "Madness has it's place" in one of the Man Kzin war books
seems sufficient proof that Niven hasn't shot more than half his wad.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 17:09:40 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

Dave Schaumann <dave@CS.Arizona.EDU> wrote:
>I'll also grant you that it's common for writers to hit an early high
>point, and then begin a descent from which they never recover.  But how
>can you be sure that Niven doesn't have another _Ringworld_ in him?

Or, just as bad, he may have 3 or 4 more _Ringworld_'s in him, and they
will all be written, and we'll all read them and say, hmm, that sounds just
like _Ringworld_ written a little different.

David
dagibbs@qnx.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 17:15:42 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>Dan'l DanehyOakes wrote:
>>Niven shot his wad as a writer years ago, and Pournelle never had one.
>
>I'd be interested in hearing your justification for this statement.  I'll
>give you that Niven hasn't written a good book since _Legacy of Heorot_,
>and that Pournelle's talents are minimal at best.

Heh.  If Niven had written LEGACY OF HEOROT, I'd grant you game, set, and
match - but he didn't.  Essentially, Nivenelle plotted it (in long drinking
sessions) and gave Barnes the scutwork of actually writing it - which is
why, despite Niven-like aliens and a Pournelle-like military flair, the
damn thing actually has characters (well, okay, *one* character) and an
intelligent plot.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 20:52:11 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's collaborations

Dave Schaumann <dave@CS.Arizona.EDU> wrote:

>_Footfall_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   Fairly self indulgent, and an obvious reworking of many of the same
>   basic themes done better in _Lucifer's Hammer_.

I agree that _Footfall_ is very similar in theme to _Lucifer's Hammer_ but
I thought it was well done and entertaining.  I particularly liked the
aliens in this novel and the SF writers sitting around trying to figure out
what to do about the alien invasion.  It's worth reading.

>_Inferno_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   Read it, but don't remember what it was about.

_Inferno_ is a pastiche (I guess) of Dante's _Inferno_.  I didn't like the
book that much, although I thought the ending was good.

>_Lucifer's Hammer_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   The canonical end-of-the-world book, IMHO.  I found it gripping (though
>   that's a less-than-universal reaction).

I like _Hammer_ quite a bit although the characters are a bit shallow,
especially the African-American astronaut.  Niven and Pournelle are not
known for thier characterization but the shallowness of the characters in
this novel detracted from my enjoyment of the book.  I find it intriguing
that in the last few years there has been some speculation about the
possiblity of a large comet hitting the Earth.

>_The Mote in God's Eye_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   Either one of the best SF novels ever, or noxious tripe, depending on
>   who you ask.  I think it's a good book.  I'm not sure it should be in
>   the running for "best SF novel" though...

     I'm in the "It's one of the best SF books of all time" camp.  I
thought the Moties were unique and fascinating.  I especially liked the
specialization of the Moties into different functional groups and thier
cyclical wars.  The solution to keeping the Moties out of human territory
left the reader with a moral dilemma.

>_Oath of Fealty_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   Another descent adventure yarn, also dealing with some interesting
>   property-rights issues...

    I also liked _Oath of Fealty_.  The concept of having a totally
enclosed and isolated community within a huge structure in the middle of a
decaying urban area is unique.  I especially like the way they created a
competely different culture within the enclave, separate from the rest of
the city.  The best quote in the book "Think of it as evolution in action".
The walled city in Oath is a response to urban decay and crime.  Those who
live within the walls are the wave of the future.  Again, the drawback of
the book is its weak characterization.  There is only one really
interesting character in the book (Tony Rand if I remember correctly), the
rest are rather bland.  Nevetheless, a good read.

>Not read: _Achilles' Choice_, with Steven Barnes, and _The Gripping
>   Hand_, with Jerry Pournelle

Both Achille's Choice and The Gripping Hand were AWFUL.  Don't waste any
time reading them.

>Grand total: of these, I'd rate 3 "good" (Mode, Lucifer's Hammer, and
>Oath), 2 "OK" (Legacy and Descent), and the rest pass.

I would rank _Mote_ as a must read.  I thought the rest of the books I
mention are worth reading, except of course for Achille's Choice and The
Gripping Hand.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 20:45:58 GMT
From: barryg@torreypinesca.ncr.com (Barry Gold 310-524-7497)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's collaborations

Interesting.  I had very different reactions to these books.

_The Descent of the Anasi_, with Stephen Barnes
   No comment, I haven't read it.

_Dream Park_, with Stephen Barnes
   I thought this one was very good, except that the "solution"/ending was
   highly unsatisfactory.  ("You're an evil person and we can prove you've
   done evil things, but it would be bad publicity for us so we'll let you
   go and watch you to make sure you never again get into a situation that
   might tempt you like this.)

   My views may be affected by the fact that I'm a role-player.  I thought
   the Cargo Cult role game was interesting and original and I was
   impressed at the research that went into it.  Isn't reading about
   strange cultures and alternate ways of solving problems one of the
   reasons we read SF?

_Footfall_, with Jerry Pournelle

Dave Schaumann writes:
>   Fairly self indulgent, and an obvious reworking of many of the same
>   basic themes done better in _Lucifer's Hammer_.

   Yeah, that about says it.  Even the murder mystery wasn't very
   interesting.

_Inferno_, with Jerry Pournelle
>Read it, but don't remember what it was about.

   I guess you never read the Dante.  This is a rendition of Dante's
   inferno with modern characters in place of the sinners that would have
   been familiar to readers of Dante's time.

   It's generally good and is faithful in feel (although not in details) to
   the original.  The last word should have been "stars".  (Dante ended
   each of the three books of The Divine Comedy with "stars".)

_The Legacy of Heorot_, with Jerry Pournelle and Stephen Barnes
   I tried reading this, but I'm just not into horror.

_Lucifer's Hammer_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   The canonical end-of-the-world book, IMHO.  I found it gripping (though
>   that's a less-than-universal reaction).
 
   Yep.  Also a bit of a roman-a`-clef.  Mark Czescu is based on a friend
   of theirs, which is why the character keeps recurring in their books.  I
   really hated the depiction of Larry's wife in this one, though.

_The Mote in God's Eye_, with Jerry Pournelle
   An excellent SF novel.  Really weird aliens, and well thought out.  Most
   of the plot arises from the characters.

   My only real complaint is the last sequence on Mote Prime.  It felt
   contrived, like the plot was twisted just so the authors could make some
   point.

   "Mr. Buchman" is based on LA fan Ed Buchman.  Crazy Eddie is also a
   reference to him.  Not very many people get Tuckerized twice in the same
   book.

_Oath of Fealty_, with Jerry Pournelle
   A terrific novel.  Interesting characters and situation.  You can have
   an interesting evening discussing with friends whether or not you'd want
   to live in Todos Santos.

   On the first three readings, I was unable to put it down from the point
   where Sanders goes to jail until nearly the end of the book.  I lost at
   least two nights sleep to this book.  (By the third time, I'd learned
   where to stop so I wouldn't get caught.)

   I'm not sure which of the authors was responsible for putting in a rape
   scene near the end.  I found it disgusting and didn't think it was
   necessary for the plot.

Not read: _Achilles' Choice_, with Steven Barnes, and _The Gripping
   Hand_, with Jerry Pournelle, plus two _Dream Park_ sequels

   Of these, I've read the two Dream Park sequels.

   The Barsoom Project was an interesting story, but weaker than Dream
   Park.  The internal story (Eskimo mythology) wasn't as interesting.  The
   ending was far more satisfactory, *but* definitely left me chilled.  I
   certainly wouldn't trust that shrink... he's almost as bad as the
   villain from Dream Park, and he's supposed to be a Good Guy in this one.

   California Voodoo game was just plain weak.  Adequate reading, once
   only.  The internal story was unexciting.  They trashed the main
   character, Alex Griffin.

Overall, I'd rate many of these above Niven's solo novels.  I think his
real forte is the short story, (consider the Draco's tavern stories, for
example, or the collection Inconstant Moon) but our literary system doesn't
pay adequately for those.

Most of Niven's novels have excellent science extrapolation and interesting
cultures.  They are frequently excellent Science Fiction, but as *novels*
they are weak.  This is especially true (IMHO) of Ringworld.  It took me
three tries to get through that.  I kept expecting something to happen (in
terms of character interaction/devleopment), but nothing ever did.

The question of story length reminds me of another anomaly.  For all his
excellent novels, I think Heinlein was also better at shorter lengths.  I
won't elaborate on this until I've gone home and consulted my bookshelf,
but just consider the collection _6xH_ (AKA _The Unpleasant Profession of
Jonathon Hoag_).  Five top-notch short stories and an excellent novella.
Four of the short stories are unlike anything else he ever wrote, but in no
way inferior to the rest of his work...maybe better.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 1 Oct 93 01:17:41 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's collaborations

barryg@TorreyPinesCA.ncr.com (Barry Gold 310-524-7497) writes:
>_Dream Park_, with Stephen Barnes I thought this one was very good, except
>that the "solution"/ending was highly unsatisfactory.
>
>My views may be affected by the fact that I'm a role-player.  I thought
>the Cargo Cult role game was interesting and original and I was impressed
>at the research that went into it.  Isn't reading about strange cultures
>and alternate ways of solving problems one of the reasons we read SF?

Hmm. I've done a bit of RPG playing in my time, and I was struck by how
poor the characters were at "role-playing". They were what might be called,
in the business, "power gamers"; more into the "game" aspect (how can I get
lots of points?) than the "role-playing" aspect (how can I stay in
character?).

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 11:54:46 GMT
From: klaus@diku.dk (Klaus Ole Kristiansen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's collaborations

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>Andrew Lias <anrwlias@crl.com> wrote:
>>Is it just me, or does it seem that Niven's collaberations tend to be
>>(with some notable exceptions) sub-standard to his stand-alone works.

>Let's take a look:

>_Dream Park_, with Stephen Barnes
>   Read it, but don't remember what it was about (except that it was in
>   some role-playing-come-to-life thing).  I guess that says a lot in
>   itself.

I really liked this one. You get a look at 1) the Dream Park and a little
bit bit of the world it is set in and 2) the cargo cult.

>_Inferno_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   Read it, but don't remember what it was about.

This one is also really good

>_The Legacy of Heorot_, with Jerry Pournelle and Stephen Barnes
>   Another descent adventure yarn.  One of the few stories I recall
>   reading that suggests just how brutal and nasty colonizing another
>   planet might be.

Is it just me, or did the end make no sense? The final scenes shows them
doing just what they had discovered they had done wrong previuosly.  This
was the one that convinced me to stop reading Niven & ... books, after the
disappointment of Oath of Fealty.

>_Lucifer's Hammer_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   The canonical end-of-the-world book, IMHO.  I found it gripping (though
>   that's a less-than-universal reaction).

IMHO too.

>_The Mote in God's Eye_, with Jerry Pournelle

It's been a long time, but I remember it as a great book.

>_Oath of Fealty_, with Jerry Pournelle

A major disappointment. The surrounding society let's the archology get
away with springing someone from jail? No way.

Klaus O K

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 16:26:00 GMT
From: humphrey@heasrc.gsfc.nasa.gov (Suzan Humphrey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's collaborations

Where is _Fallen_Angels_?

This was my first experience with Niven, and Pournelle (and somebody else),
and I LOVED IT!

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 22:37:37 GMT
From: ahill@boi.hp.com (Andy Hill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

Dave Schaumann (dave@CS.Arizona.EDU) wrote:
> I'll also grant you that it's common for writers to hit an early high
> point, and then begin a descent from which they never recover.  But how
> can you be sure that Niven doesn't have another _Ringworld_ in him?  I'd
> like to hold on to my optimism if I can (unfortunately, I think I've
> already made Dan'l's point).

A sure sign that an author has reached his/her dotage is when they start
trying to tie all their universes together into one megaverse instead of
trying to explore new ideas.  For examples of this, look at the later works
of Asimov or Heinlein <sigh>.  The day I find Niven writing a story to
reconcile the various inconsistencies in his known space stuff is the day I
stop buying Niven.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 20:04:09 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write ano

barryg@TorreyPinesCA.ncr.com (Barry Gold) writes:
>_The Descent of the Anasi_, with Stephen Barnes

It's not bad, for 'adventure SF'.  Not really on my "must re-read" list,
but nowhere near the "run screaming from the sight of this book" one...

>_Dream Park_, with Stephen Barnes
>    I thought this one was very good, except that the
>    "solution"/ending was highly unsatisfactory.

I thought it was a reasonable solution (and one that's very true for big
business).

>    My views may be affected by the fact that I'm a role-player.

Mine too, although I haven't played regularly since University.  It was
*exactly* the sort of thing we used to discuss creating when D&D first came
out (here in Britain, about 1976), but the technology wasn't even thought
of then...

An indication of how good I found it is that I was interested in spite of
the fact that I knew absolutely nothing of the Cargo Cult background - like
a good role-playing game, it explained it as it went along and the people
found more bits...

>_Footfall_, with Jerry Pournelle

I found the aliens in this one to be among Niven's best, possibly the best.
The story was somewhat reminiscent of Lucifer's Hammer, though (and the
fact that many of the characters were recognisably the same people, just
with different names, didn't help).

>_Inferno_, with Jerry Pournelle

I haven't read the original for a *long* time, and this is the only one of
their books I don't possess (except The Gripping Hand), but I remember it
as being good, and a total departure from their usual subjects...

>_The Legacy of Heorot_, with Jerry Pournelle and Stephen Barnes
>    I tried reading this, but I'm just not into horror.

I read it, and still have it, but didn't like it.  I agree with your
'horror' classification...

>_Lucifer's Hammer_, with Jerry Pournelle
>    Yep.  Also a bit of a roman-a`-clef.  Mark Czescu is based on a
>    friend of theirs, which is why the character keeps recurring in
>    their books.  I really hated the depiction of Larry's wife in this
>    one, though.

Aha!  I wondered who it was based on (yes, I'd noticed the character kept
cropping up)...

>_The Mote in God's Eye_, with Jerry Pournelle
>    An excellent SF novel.  Really weird aliens, and well thought out.
>    Most of the plot arises from the characters.

This is my main disagreement - I did not like this book at all.  I don't
know exactly why, but it's definitely on my "kill on sight" list...

>  "Mr. Buchman" is based on LA fan Ed Buchman.  Crazy Eddie is also a
>  reference to him.  Not very many people get Tuckerized twice in the same
>  book.

Didn't Crazy Eddie turn up somewhere else as well in their books?  BTW,
'Tuckerized'?  I assume it means putting a real person into a story, but
what's the reference?

>_Oath of Fealty_, with Jerry Pournelle

My favourite of their books.  How many times have you used the phrase
"Think of it as evolution in action"?  :-)

>   I'm not sure which of the authors was responsible for putting in a rape
>   scene near the end.  I found it disgusting and didn't think it was
>   necessary for the plot.

Agreed - IMO it was not necessary...

>    California Voodoo game was just plain weak.  Adequate reading,

I still haven't read this.

No-one has mentioned Fallen Angels.  Now *that* is self-indulgent - fun,
but full of in-jokes about fandom, and lots of people were intentionally
included (I believe some even paid to be in it)...

You make an interesting point about Niven's solo short stories being better
than his solo novels.  I'd agree - I can't think of any of his novels that
I'd rate as better than the short stories.  I hadn't thought about that
before...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 16:45:44 GMT
From: barryg@torreypinesca.ncr.com (Barry Gold 310-524-7497)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's collaborations

humphrey@heasrc.gsfc.nasa.gov (Suzan Humphrey) writes:
>   Where is _Fallen Angels_?

Sorry, I forgot that one.  A good yarn, nothing special, but certainly not
bad.  For SF Fans, it's especially tempting because it makes fans the
heroes.  It's also a roman-a-clef; most of the characters are SF fans or
pros in disguise.

Has anyone compiled a key to it?  If not, I'll be glad to collect "answer"
lists and merge them into a single key.  I've got slightly under half the
characters identified.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 03:44:33 GMT
From: fwilson@coral.bucknell.edu (Frank Wilson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

> The short story "Madness has it's place" in one of the Man Kzin war books
> seems sufficient proof that Niven hasn't shot more than half his wad.

   Exactly right! "Madness has it's place" shows what Niven can still do,
and I was pleased to see that Niven had managed to find a way to say
something of his own about the War Years.
   But I do incline to the view expressed by earlier posters that Niven's
collaborations, even with Pournelle, aren't up to the best of what he has
done by himself.  I hope that we'll see more of his own work in the future,
and less in the way of collaborations with writers like Barnes (though the
Dream Park books were enjoyable, even if rather overwritten).

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 03:51:37 GMT
From: dxb105@cancer.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

ahill@boi.hp.com (Andy Hill) writes:
> The day I find Niven writing a story to reconcile the various
> inconsistencies in his known space stuff is the day I stop buying Niven.

Have you read the bit in _The Gripping Hand_ where Niven and Pournelle try
to sneak in a reference to the Soviet Union giving up Eastern Europe, so
that Pournelle's empire will seem consistent with history since the first
books about it were written?

Incidentally it doesn't work, since the description is inconsistent with
the background given in the Falkenberg stories anyway.

David Bofinger
Dept. of Theoretical Physics
RSPhysSE, ANU, ACT, 2601
dxb105@huxley.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 13:09:06 GMT
From: lunatic@netcom.com (Lunatic Johnathan Bruce E'Sex)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Will Niven ever write another Good Book?

ahill@boi.hp.com writes:
>A sure sign that an author has reached his/her dotage is when they start
>trying to tie all their universes together into one megaverse instead of
>trying to explore new ideas.  For examples of this, look at the later
>works of Asimov or Heinlein <sigh>.  The day I find Niven writing a story
>to reconcile the various inconsistencies in his known space stuff is the
>day I stop buying Niven.

   Well, check out one of the pieces in either Niven's _N-Space_ or
_Playgrounds of the Mind_ collections.  Just before he thought of
_Ringworld_, someone (Pohl?) suggested that he wrap up all of Known Space
into a single story, bringing everyone together, and utterly destroying it
at the same time.  Niven describes the plot they thought up, and I
personally found it hilarious.  The events in _Ringworld_, the second half
of _Protector_, _Ringworld Engineers_, and now several Man-Kzin Wars
stories have made it completely impossible, though.

   ("So let me get this straight.  Kzinti are Tnuctip with a false racial
heritage and memories, there never were any Slavers or a Slaver War, the
core of the galaxy isn't really exploding, the Puppeteers are REALLY
running from the Tnuctip, and we're leading a fleet of childless Protectors
out to fight for the control of Known Space...?")

lunatic@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 20:35:18 GMT
From: jensk@hpbbn.bbn.hp.com (Jens Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven's collaborations

> _Dream Park_, with Stephen Barnes

A detective story set in the amusement park of the next century, centered
around a Role-Playing Game come to life.  If you liked the "Gil the ARM"
stories, you'll probably like this.

_The Barsoom Project_ (with Steven Barnes)
_The California Voodoo Game_ (ditto)

Same setting, same concept, different stories. I liked TCVG better, perhaps
because it's a bit more "realistic" (VR gear instead of holograms).

> _Footfall_, with Jerry Pournelle
>   Fairly self indulgent, and an obvious reworking of many of the same
>   basic themes done better in _Lucifer's Hammer_.

That's because both came from the same idea. The alien-invasion story came
first, but the authors became so intrigued with the effects of the meteor
strike that they made it into "Lucifers Hammer". Later, they returned to
the original concept in "Footfall".  (As told by Larry Niven in
"Playgrounds of the Mind")

> _Inferno_, with Jerry Pournelle

A remake of Dante's Inferno. Interesting, but not something to get excited
about. (In "Playgrounds of the Mind", Niven says that it was supposed to be
made into a computer game, but that the project was aborted.)

> _The Legacy of Heorot_, with Jerry Pournelle and Stephen Barnes

It's OK, but I found it a bit too militaristic. That's probably Pournelle
:-)

Jens Kilian
jensk@hpbbn.bbn.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 22:56:10 GMT
From: pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu (Paul Ciszek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Destiny Road_ by Niven?

I saw a Michael Whelan painting which is supposed to be for a book titled
_Destiny Road_.  The "road" is a track of fused rock left by a low-flying
fusion driven craft like the one in _A Gift From Earth_.  Does anyone know
if this book actually exists, or will exist?

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 12:32:54 GMT
From: p_atclif@pat.uwe.ac.uk (P Atcliffe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Legacy of Heorot - is it militaristic?

jensk@hpbbn.bbn.hp.com (Jens Kilian) writes:
>> _The Legacy of Heorot_, with Jerry Pournelle and Stephen Barnes
>
>It's OK, but I found it a bit too militaristic. That's probably Pournelle
>:-)

I can't work out why this book is supposed to be so militaristic, or
indeed, what people who say that actually mean by the term. The situation
is pretty basic: there's a new colony starting on an Earth-like world; the
colony is cut off from any help by the nature of interstellar travel; and
there's some nasty native animals/semi-sentients that the humans don't know
about and have to deal with. The nature of the beasts is such that they
consider humans and other Earth-originating animals a welcome source of
food, and the humans don't like being thought of in that way.

So where's the militarism? Defending the colony from the grendels is
nothing more or less than survival - exactly like dealing with a lion,
tiger or other large predator that's raiding a village or town. Responding
to the problem by not fighting may be a non-"militaristic" "solution", but
it leads to a real short book and a dead colony very quickly.

About the closest thing to militarism that I have been able to find is the
"We're the No.1 predator on this planet now!" bit towards the end. It may
be rather distasteful, but given the situation, this is a logical reaction
to the defeat of the grendels, and it must be remembered that we ARE the
most successful predator on this planet and we would want to claim that
position on any other world on which we might settle. That is survival,
pure and simple.

So, could I make a genuine plea for those people who claim that this book
is militaristic to expand a little (or a lot) on the bald statement.

Phil

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 16:52:54 GMT
From: ALAN@wlb.hwwilson.com ("ALAN MAHONY")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ALIEN NATION books

I heard that the fourth book in the Alien Nation paperback series, AN #4,
THE CHANGE, by Barry Longyear, (Pocket) will be published in March '94.

Alan P. Mahony
Associate Editor, News
Wilson Library Bulletin
950 University Avenue
Bronx, N.Y. 10452
(718) 588-8400, ext. 2274
alan@wlb.hwwilson.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 03:27:59 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ALIEN NATION books

ALAN@wlb.hwwilson.COM ("ALAN MAHONY") writes:
>I heard that the fourth book in the Alien Nation paperback series, AN #4,
>THE CHANGE, by Barry Longyear, (Pocket) will be published in March '94.

   Ye-ow.  I was originally ripped that Pocket was putting about a 4.5
month stagger between AN books, but what with them getting A-List authors
for them (at least as far as Pocket series go; the Reeves-Stevenses, Jeter,
David, and Longyear are much better than most of the hacks they have
working on Trek) and the quality of the first two, I'll (grudgingly) admit
that Pocket has been doing very well with this franchise.  Let's hope they
keep up the good work

Jay

------------------------------
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Date: 11 Oct 93 18:52:07 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Legacy of Heorot -- is it militaristic?

p_atclif@pat.uwe.ac.uk (P Atcliffe) writes:
>>> _The Legacy of Heorot_, with Jerry Pournelle and Stephen Barnes
>>
>>It's OK, but I found it a bit too militaristic. That's probably Pournelle
>>:-)
>I can't work out why this book is supposed to be so militaristic, or
>indeed, what people who say that actually mean by the term.

It was the bits where the soldier (forget his name, it's been some time)
valiantly tries to awaken the dumb civillians to the horrible danger which
they are too ignorant to see.  Sounded a bit like a cold - war rearguard
action to me...

(Ok, so N&P set up the situation that the warning was right in the
circumstances they invented for the book, but I believe that ground has
been covered before ;-)

Thomas Kvnig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet
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Date: 11 Oct 93 21:07:55 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Legacy of Heorot -- is it militaristic?

ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig) writes:
>p_atclif@pat.uwe.ac.uk (P Atcliffe) writes:
>>I can't work out why this book is supposed to be so militaristic, or
>>indeed, what people who say that actually mean by the term.
>
>It was the bits where the soldier (forget his name, it's been some time)
>valiantly tries to awaken the dumb civillians to the horrible danger which
>they are too ignorant to see.  Sounded a bit like a cold - war rearguard
>action to me...

   I didn't find LoH militaristic. Sure, if Cadmann (that was the name) had
been doing this kind of agitation in Albany, New York, or something, that
would be different. But new settlers, on a planet they haven't even come
CLOSE to exploring fully, should STAY paranoid. Probably for about a
hundred years. And anyone not displaying that paranoia in such a situation
is just plain stupid. That's not being militaristic, it's being survival
oriented.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 01:07:01 GMT
From: walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fletcher Pratt -- The Undying Fire?

The recent discussion about Sturgeon led me to re-read my battered copy of
_E Pluribus Unicorn_.  The book was about as I remembered it - somehow
enjoyable despite the goopy sentimentality and obvious need for a few trips
to Overwriters Anonymous but, what really caught my eye was the list of
other Ballantine Books at the end.

One of them was _The Undying Fire_ by Fletcher Pratt, of which I have never
heard.  Does anyone know anything about this book?  Is it as good as _The
Blue Star_ or _The Well of the Unicorn_?  Is it findable?

Tim
walters@mills.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 02:59:07 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fletcher Pratt -- The Undying Fire?

walters@mills.edu:
>One of them was _The Undying Fire_ by Fletcher Pratt, of which I have
>never heard.  Does anyone know anything about this book?  Is it as good as
>_The Blue Star_ or _The Well of the Unicorn_?  Is it findable?

It's findable, but not worth finding, execrable, but hardly worth
execrating.  "The Undying Fire" is a space-adventure, sloppily modelled on
the quest for the golden fleece, but your time would be better spent
reading the latest Xanth novel.  At the risk of being judgmental.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 00:12:28 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Theodore Sturgeon, _More Than Human_

I read this last night, and was very impressed.  The plot, while spare (as
Sturgeon's always are, in my limited experience) is coherent and drives the
prose.  The characters are consistently drawn.  The POV shifts around a
lot, but it works very well, and the prose style reflects the various
voices.  It's a thin book, and like many good thin books, every single
background detail is relevant - I think this is one I'll reread several
times.  I recommend it highly.

Minor spoilers may follow:

Several broken people who also possess extraordinary powers or abilities
together form homo gestalt.  _More than Human_ is composed of two driving
forces: the formation of homo gestalt, and the search by the gestalt for
the right way to live (system of ethics, code of behavior, ethics,
morality, pick a term - I'm not proud).  Nicely enough, the formation of
the gestalt and an early threat to its continued existence cause homo
gestalt to take an action which (indirectly) results in the search for a
meaningful ethical system for itself.  Very organic plot development.

I like Sturgeon, quite a lot.  I keep hoping Dani will post a review, so I
know what to read next. (hint?  oh, never mind.  I've asked for one point
blank - this is going to sound like nagging.)

For several years now, one of my pet rambles regarding sf involves a thread
I trace from EE "Doc" Smith, to Heinlein, and then to Spider Robinson.
Each author on the list respected the one before and defended him/praised
him after the death of that author (pronoun trouble).  It is possible to
trace a thread of family, of completion through connection to others
through all three authors.  In Smith, it is usually in the form of finding
the Perfect Mate.  In Heinlein, it shows up in a variety of forms, and
isn't limited to couples.  In Robinson, likewise, but there is a much
greater emphasis on therapy through connection to others, on empathy as a
way of healing, a way of increasing joy and lessening pain.

I did wonder for a while where all that therapy/empathy/brokenness stuff
came from in Robinson's work.  Hearing Robinson praise Sturgeon, and
digging up some stories and this novel, helps answer that question.  But
where Smith, Heinlein and Robinson arguably depict who individuals become
better individuals through connection to other individuals, Sturgeon seems
to depict individuals who become part of a whole which is, er, more than
human (and it's hard to say whether it makes sense to ask if being a part
of the whole makes them better individuals.  I don't think it does,
actually).

And not just in this novel, either.

It isn't a theme that is a big favorite of mine (ha!), but I must say
Sturgeon does a superb job working with it.

As long as I'm posting anyway, I also picked up a copy of _The Callahan
Touch_ (hardback), by Spider Robinson.  It is pretty obvious, upon reading
the entire book, why only the first two portions were serialized in Analog.
I am a fan, so I still enjoyed the book (and no, I don't feel like I wasted
my money).  But you should probably wait for paperback.  Maybe buy it used.
Check it out from the library.  Pick up the two analogs.  Whatever.  (He
*really* wrote in a lot of fans this time.  I'm starting to recognize some
of the names.)  The middle section (with the cloricaune (sp?)) is
definitely the best.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com
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Date: 7 Oct 93 03:00:25 GMT
From: amiller4@ux4.cso.uiuc.edu (Tragic Comic)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon, _More Than Human_

Ahh, Sturgeon.  If you want to read Sturgeon's best stuff, IMHO, read the
short stories.  _E Pluribus Unicorn_ and _The Golden Helix_ are the 2 I've
read, actually another one too, but I can't remember the name.  I read
these over a year ago, but I still find myself daydreaming in class about
these stories - they are entirely excellent.  I don't find his novels quite
as good, although I still hold them as some of my favorite stuff.  I've
basically read everything I could find.  The novels I've read are More than
Human, The Dreaming Jewels, Godbody, Venus Plus X (very weird), Killdozer
(novella), and To Marry Medusa.  Those 2 listed before are collections, by
the way, not individ. stories.

Has anyone out there heard about Sturgeon's stuff being rereleased?  I know
he has a lot of other stuff that I just can't find because it's out of
print.  Also, didn't he write the Prime Directive for Star Trek, or did I
just pull that out of nowhere?

Alex Miller

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 14:34:29 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon [was re: _More Than Human_]

amiller4@ux4.cso.uiuc.edu (Tragic Comic) writes:
>Has anyone out there heard about Sturgeon's stuff being rereleased?  I
>know he has a lot of other stuff that I just can't find because it's out
>of print.

The most recent news I have on the subject dates from Readercon 6 in July,
where Paul Williams (who worked on PKD's literary estate) and Noel Sturgeon
(TS's daughter and literary executor) were on a panel on just this topic.
They represent the Sturgeon Project and are negotiating with North Atlantic
Press in Berkeley to publish the collected short fiction of Sturgeon on
eight or ten volumes.

To raise money for publishing and publicizing Sturgeon's work, they've
released an 80-page chapbook called _Argyll_ which is an autobiographical
essay by Sturgeon focusing on his relationship with his stepfather, and a
letter to his mother and stepfather, plus an afterword by Samuel Delany.

To get yours, send $10 (+$2 shipping) to:

Paul Williams
Box 611
Glen Ellen, CA 95422 USA

Or write to the above address to ask to be put on the Sturgeon Project's
mailing list so you'll hear any news on the subject (of course, I'll
probably announce anything I hear here). Tell 'em you want five copies of
every volume so you can supply yourself, your friends, and several local
libraries.

Standard disclaimer: I have no relationship to the Sturgeon Project save
being an enthusiastic supporter of their goals.

LopezE@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 18:47:32 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Theodore Sturgeon, _Godbody_, _The Cosmic Rape_, etc.

I spent Friday evening doing something I enjoy a lot: eating and drinking
with friends, and letting the buzz wear off while browsing through a good
used book store.  I left with a large stack of Ted Sturgeon books, a couple
of Georgette Heyer novels, a copy of Kagan's _Uhura's Song_ (been looking
for that for a while) and a few other odds and ends.

I managed to read a few of these, in the course of a relatively busy
weekend.

Short review: _More than Human_ is better than any of what I just read, but
_Godbody_ was quite good, and _The Cosmic Rape_ was okay.  Which is to say,
I enjoyed both, but am willing to allow as how my judgment is less than
completely objective.

Minor Spoilers probably follow:

The usual themes about love and empathy and judge-not and cooperation
pervade these novels as well.

In _The Cosmic Rape_ a spore from outer space (a device Sturgeon used in at
least a couple short stories) invades a man.  This spore comes from a hive
mind that assimilates (Resistance is futile.  We are Borg.  Er, never
mind.) all other intelligent species.  Thing is, it isn't used to a species
of intelligent individuals - it is only familiar with hive-minds and
decides it had better fix homo sap, since it has clearly broken.  So it
does.

Homo sap doesn't take to this at all well.  Or rather, it takes to it just
much, much, much better than expected.  The chapter in which the mom, dad
and four kids are moving across country, stop to eat etc., and accidentally
leave the four-year-old behind is the best.  Sturgeon writes family
dialogue amazingly well.

_Godbody_ is a Christ-analogue, or, I suppose, an analogue of every time an
avatar of the deity arrives on Earth, preaches love and do-unto, touches a
few and changes them forever, and gets dead all too soon.  Mrs. Grundy, as
usual, plays a significant role in this.  _Godbody_ is well-constructed:
all but the last chapter are written first-person pov, but with a different
character each time.  They don't sound alike, it's very easy to follow the
line of the story, and one can't help but wonder who influenced who (NotB
was written the same way - did Heinlein read a draft of _Godbody_?  Did
they talk about the structure?  Is there some ultra-cool novel running
around that inspired both?).  The critique of organized Christianity is, I
think, a bit heavy-handed, but I quite liked it anyway.  And the sex is
startlingly well-written.

The collection of short-stories I read escapes me at the moment; it was
another of those Bluejay editions with covers by Rowena (_The Stars are the
Styx_ being another such collection that I'd already read through).  "The
Man Who Lost the Sea" is extremely powerful, hard to figure out on first
read, but very moving (the gimmick might wear a bit thin after the nth read
- - I don't know yet).  "...and my fear is great..." revisits the yin-yang
stuff, has a few heavy-handed things to say about power and what people do
with it, why and how much they know about what and why they do what they
do.  Joyce is exactly one of those Sturgeon females I would expect to
despise upon hearing a short description, but wind up liking a lot.  "And
now the news" (title?) is another not-quite-a-gimmick story (actually,
maybe it is a gimmick, if you will allow mental quirks a la some of the
stuff Bester plays with to be gimmicks of a sort) that has a chilling
ending.  "The Skills of Xanadu" (title may be slightly off again) is, like
Harry Harrison's _Stainless Steel Rat Gets Drafted_ and James Hogan's
_Voyage from Yesteryear_, a tale of nasty hi-tech types invade planet of
innocent "primitives", who have no drive, no ambition, all the cool stuff
they could possibly want, and the desire to give lots of stuff to the
invaders, if only they would accept it.  The invaders, of the taking,
rather than the receiving variety, have a hard time going along with this,
but eventually do.  The last sentence of this version, not a gimmick, is
really funny.  Some amusing commentary about clothing, modesty and humility
(and more about taboos).  No heavy-handed politics (well, not compared to
the other two versions I mentioned).

And somewhere, in that stack of stuff at home, are collections containing
"The Widget, the Wadget and Boff" (punctuation known to be incorrect -
sorry) and "If all men were brothers, would you let one marry your
sister?", to which I am rather intensely looking forward.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 03:15:27 GMT
From: RKOSTER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Raph Koster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sheri Tepper

The titles of the Shirley McClintock mysteries are:

Dead in the Scrub
Death and the Delinquent
Deservedly Dead
The Unexpected COrpse

(I haven't read any of these or even seen them, tho I have looked). They
were published under the name B. J. Oliphant, presumably by Fawcett Crest,
since I got the titles out of the inside cover of one of the following:

Death and the Dogwalker
A Little Neighborhood Murder

Both these are published under the name A. J. Orde, not B. J. as was
mentioned earlier in another posting.

"Dogwalker" I just read yesterday, having seen her name in small print
under the title and the pseudonym. Nowhere near as complex as her SF, but a
decent mystery.

Regarding "Sideshow":  (SPOILERS)

_SS_ is linked to _Raising the Stones_ by the Hobbs Land Gods. On ther
planet Sideshow there is one area which is forbidden, and it is this area
that has the Gods... _SS_ is linked to _Grass_ by the presence of Marjorie
Yrarier, who has found the Hobbs Land Gods somehow at some point in her
wanderings... she plays a fairly large role in the latter half of the book,
so in a sense you COULD call _SS_ a direct sequel to _Grass_.

However, I'd term _Sideshow_ more of a sequel to both _Grass_ and _RtS_...
both at once, I mean, since I don't regard those two as being more than
tenuously related by setting. _SS_ is a far less focused book than either
of those two, and one of the reasons is its need to address concerns raised
by both previous books. The presence of Marjorie Yrarier WITH the Hobbs
Land Gods on this planet makes for a muddled last few chapters... :-) Don't
get me wrong, I love Tepper's work, which I consider to be excellent and
brilliant (she's one of the current top ten SF authors IMHO) but _Sideshow_
struck me as trying to accomplish too much.

Given a stagy setting, the idea of personal self-image embodied by the
twins, the issus Hobbs Land Gods raise for personal freedom (I know she
goes into great depth explaining that it shouldn't raise any, but I won't
argue the point right now), the whole question of respect for others, and
all the other themes she tries to handle, it's a noble effort. I find the
book fascinating.  But it isn't as good as either _Grass_ or _RtS_ or _Gate
to Women's Country._ It in fact reminds me of another book of hers that I
feel to be an interesting failure: _Beauty_, another book hobbled by
mismatched settings, overly varied subject matter tied to said settings
(ecology in the SF part, etc.).

I've heard many wonderful things about the Mavin books, but they seem to be
impossible to find in used bookstores... what can people tell me about
them?

Raph Koster
rkoster3@ua1vm.ua.edu
rkoster@english.as.ua.edu
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Today's Topics:

		      Miscellaneous - Hugos (13 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Sep 93 20:55:51 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Tom Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comics and Literature

feld@ccu.umanitoba.ca (Michael Feld) writes:
>Consider _Maus_ and _Maus II_, winner/s of a Pulitzer prize for
>literature.  They first appeared in _Raw_, which certainly is a comic rag.
>When the New York Times announced that _Maus/II_ had won for best novel,
>their author rejected that suggestion, but not on the grounds that a comic
>book cannot be a novel; rather, he argued that since the works in question
>told a true story truly, they should count as non-fiction; as, in brief,
>history.  The New York Times accepted his reasoning.

Afraid you've joined two separate incidents relating to Maus here, and
gotten one wrong. Spiegelman's complaint against the NYT was that they
either reviewed or placed Maus on their best seller list as fiction when it
was unquestionably non-fiction (specifically, biography. This becomes
important in a minute). He was also peeved when a reviewer started off a
review by stating that Maus wasn't a comic book; it was too good to be
such.

And while Maus was awarded a Pulitzer, it wasn't for best novel.
Unfortunately, it also wasn't for best biography, the proper category.
Rather, it was a special award for what amounted to general excellence
(draw your own parallels to Hugo Awards; I'm sure someone will).

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Sep 93 15:50:25 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Musical Hugo? (was Re: Hugo Reform (was 1993 Hugo Winners))

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet) writes:
[In wrangling about whether comics should be eligible for prose Hugoes, or
any Hugoes]
>>Another friend, John M. Ford, has won a World Fantasy Award for a poem
>>(in the short story category).  While I would tend to argue that poetry
>>is also a distinct artform from prose (or perhaps several), at least they
>>both consist entirely of words on paper.  Defining the difference between
>>prose and poetry would be likely to be controversial!
>
> In that case, can we also win the awards with songs?  After all, a song
> is only poetry plus music.  If you take away the music, and what is left
> is a good poem, that should be eligible (admittedly, there are not very
> many songs that are good poetry - but most of the poetry or prose
> published I don't think is good either)...

Which brings up the question of a Best Musical SF Work Hugo.  

Proposals?  Opinions?

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 16:20:03 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

Bill Higgens asks:
>Which brings up the question of a Best Musical SF Work Hugo.  
>
>Proposals?  Opinions?

In a given year, there are generally not enough Musical Works to justify
such a category.  In the past, at least one rock'n'roll album (BLOWS
AGAINST THE EMPIRE, by Jefferson Starship) has been "permitted" on the
ballot for the "Best Dramatic Presentation" Hugo, as have a comedy album (I
THINK WE'RE ALL BOZOS ON THIS BUS by the Firesign Theatre) and a slideshow
(THE CAPTURE, drawn by Phil Foglio, written by ??).

There probably aren't enough of these to justify the regular existence of
an "Other Forms" Hugo, but perhaps it would be proper to create a special
category for worthy-seeming works that don't fit the existing categories.

Herein followeth a *serious* proposal:

Let the WSFS Constitution be amended as follows:

SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD.  Any work which does not fit into the existing
categories, but which may be worthy of a Hugo on grounds of its excellence
and achievement in furthering the development of science fiction, may be
considered for a Special Achievement award.
   A space shall be provided on the nominating ballots for works of this
sort.  No work shall be eligible unless it is named on at least five
percent (5%) of the qualified nominating ballots returned by the nominating
deadline.
   If three or more works qualify for the Special Achievement award, then
they shall be listed on final the ballot under a Hugo award category with
the title "Other Forms."  Note that no more than five works shall be listed
in this category as provided for other categories.
   If only one or two works qualify, then each shall be listed on the final
ballot with the form of a Yes/No question: "Shall (title of work) be
awarded a Hugo for achievement in (form of work)?"  If the number of "yes"
votes exceeds the number of "no" votes by at least ten percent (10%), then
that work shall be awarded a Hugo in the category "Other Forms."

Obviously needs wordsmithing, section numbering, etc.

Comments?

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 29 Sep 93 18:57:52 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Musical Hugo?

Would things like _The Mimeo Man_ and _Midwestside Story_ qualify for such
an award?  _HMS Trek-a-Star_?  Most of what comes to mind are filksongs,
but there's also John M. Ford's _How Much for Just the Planet?_ (he has
music for the songs, but it's not in the book).  And if both kinds of thing
qualify, we get into the rather murky area of trying to rate a single song
against a longer production containing many songs.  Should the award maybe
be for "best performance", since the person singing a song makes such a
difference?

------------------------------

Date: 30 Sep 93 21:34:09 GMT
From: figmo@netcom.com (Lynn Gold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Musical Hugos

Since we already have "professional" and "amateur" categories for writers
and authors and prozines and semi-prozines, what about having a couple of
musical categories?

Specifically, how about one for "large distribution" (let's say over 2,000
copies printed), and one for "small distribution?"  The former would be for
items such as commercial songs and movie soundtracks, while the latter
would encompass the filk tapes that come out.

The idea behind having two is that filk artists, with their small
distribution, should not have to compete in the same category as the
soundtrack to "Aladdin" or other stuff of that ilk.  Putting the two in the
same category is up there with putting someone's APA against Asimov's
magazine.

Lynn Gold
figmo@netcom.com
or lagold@us.oracle.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 15:56:59 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

rfm@urth.eng.sun.com (Richard McAllister) writes:
>ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet) writes:
> Don't forget "Blows against the Empire."  (The only other record I know
> of that's been nominated is "Don't Crush That Dwarf..." which isn't
> music.)  Were there any records nominated while I wasn't looking (about
> the last 12 years?)

I think *Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy*, a six-part BBC radio series,
was nominated, possibly in 1980.  I believe I got my bootleg tapes (dubbed
from copies made from Canadian copies which were made from English copies
taped off the broadcasts) near the end of 1979.

One must be careful to specify which version of *HHGttG* one is speaking of
in this sort of context, because it was so spinoff-happy.  There was a
first season of six radio shows (1979?).  There was a second season.  In
between, I think there was a Christmas special.  There was a record album.
There was a TV series.  And, of course, there were the bestselling novels
(four? five?).  I think there may have been a computer game(?).  There was
a book containing the radio scripts.  There was a twelve-part radio series
aired on National Public Radio in the States, which was almost, but not
quite, Entirely Unlike Tea *slap!* (thanks, I needed that) almost, but not
quite, the same as the BBC version.

All these versions have similar story and characters, but the events and
jokes are switched around between one and another in a bewildering fashion.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 2 Oct 93 17:41:54 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform

higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins) writes:
>Which brings up the question of a Best Musical SF Work Hugo.
>
>Proposals?  Opinions?

Wagner's Ring, definitely (as long as you go through a timewarp to get him
to write it this year!)...

Or were you talking about a proposal for an 'SF Music' Hugo?  I believe
that people are already working on that...

Incidentally, who decides about what Hugo awards are valid?  I assume it's
a committee, but who is on it?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 07:15:46 GMT
From: tim@smof.demon.co.uk (Tim Illingworth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugo Reform

chris@keris.demon.co.uk writes:
>Incidentally, who decides about what Hugo awards are valid?  I assume it's
>a committee, but who is on it?

The members of two successive Worldcons decide.  That is, the definitions
are part of the WSFS constitution, which is amended every year by the
Business Meeting.  The following year's BM can then ratify the amendment -
and there you are.  The most fun you can have at a Worldcon whilst still
asleep :-))

Tim Illingworth
Chessington, Surrey, UK
tim@smof.demon.co.uk   
timill@cix.compulink.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 4 Oct 93 17:23:28 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Musical Hugos

Lynn Gold wrote:
> Since we already have "professional" and "amateur" categories for writers
> and authors and prozines and semi-prozines, what about having a couple of
> musical categories?

Would you suggest these be for composer, lyricist, performer, performance,
or what precisely?  Not that I'm against the basic idea, but I do see worms
crawling up the sides of the can...

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 08:44:01 GMT
From: Anthony.Ravenscroft@f341.n282.z1.tdkt.kksys.com (Anthony Ravenscroft)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Musical Hugo?

   I sent an article off to George Laskowski for "Lan's Lantern", where I
got off into a tear on the ever-dreaded Hugo Reform. One of the things I
brought up was creating a couple new categories that reflected the state of
s/f as is. (All you have to do is browse the list of past winners to see
all sorts of categories that have come and gone, so it's got strong
precedent.)
   Musically, there are many big-name bands who should get some kind of
retroactive recognition. Blue Oyster Cult, of course, had an interesting
collaboration going with Moorcock, but if you check lyrics in their
earliest works, you'll be amazed by the cyberpunk feel they've been
constructing, long before the writers picked it up. Try "Career of Evil",
"Dancing in the Ruins", "Flaming Telepaths", etc.
   Then, there's Rush, when they can keep Peart from writing mindless
hosannas to Ayn Rand... witness "Red Barchetta".
   If anyone has a copy of "Violation" by Starz, I'll send cash. It's a
suite of songs about growing up as a rebellious kid, in a heavy-duty police
state, and I haven't had a copy in my hands since 1978.
   There are many individual examples, from Queen ("'39", which sounds a
LOT like FTL hangover: "Write your letters in the sand/ for the day I'll
take your hand/ in the land that our grandchildren knew.") to Aerosmith
("Spaced", as in out the airlock, or "Seasons of Wither" for a bit of
darkness). But I also think there are few enough songs out there with an
s/f or fantasy base that filkers and individuals would stand a decent
chance against the pros.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 14:55:28 GMT
From: figmo@netcom.com (Lynn Gold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugos

ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet) writes:
>Lynn Gold >wrote:
>> Since we already have "professional" and "amateur" categories for
>> writers and authors and prozines and semi-prozines, what about having a
>> couple of musical categories?
>
>Would you suggest these be for composer, lyricist, performer, performance,
>or what precisely?  Not that I'm against the basic idea, but I do see
>worms crawling up the sides of the can...

I was suggesting composer (and lyricist, if applicable).  We don't give out
Hugos for people who read SF book out loud; why should we give 'em to
performers who don't write their material?

Lynn Gold
figmo@netcom.com
lagold@us.oracle.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 15:02:08 GMT
From: figmo@netcom.com (Lynn Gold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

Anthony.Ravenscroft@f341.n282.z1.tdkt.kksys.com (Anthony Ravenscroft)
writes: 
>Musically, there are many big-name bands who should get some kind of
>retroactive recognition. Blue Oyster Cult, of course, had an interesting
>collaboration going with Moorcock, but if you check lyrics in their
>earliest works, you'll be amazed by the cyberpunk feel they've been
>constructing, long before the writers picked it up. Try "Career of Evil",
>"Dancing in the Ruins", "Flaming Telepaths", etc.
>
>Then, there's Rush, when they can keep Peart from writing mindless
>hosannas to Ayn Rand... witness "Red Barchetta".
>
>If anyone has a copy of "Violation" by Starz, I'll send cash. It's a suite
>of songs about growing up as a rebellious kid, in a heavy-duty police
>state, and I haven't had a copy in my hands since 1978.
>
>There are many individual examples, from Queen ("'39", which sounds a LOT
>like FTL hangover: "Write your letters in the sand/ for the day I'll take
>your hand/ in the land that our grandchildren knew.") to Aerosmith
>("Spaced", as in out the airlock, or "Seasons of Wither" for a bit of
>darkness). But I also think there are few enough songs out there with an
>s/f or fantasy base that filkers & individuals would stand a decent chance
>against the pros.

My concern, when I suggested one Hugo for music with a distribution of
>2000 copies and one for music with a distribution of <=2000 copies is that
we'd be pitting Leslie Fish against John Williams.  Let's face it, folks -
John Williams is way better known.

As far as the past groups getting Hugos, wasn't there something put on the
bylaws this year to recognize someone who would've won a Hugo 50 or 100 or
some multiple of 50 years ago?  If so, Hugos for them should wait till they
hit their 50 year mark.

Lynn Gold
figmo@netcom.com
lagold@us.oracle.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 19:12:16 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

Anthony.Ravenscroft@f341.n282.z1.tdkt.kksys.com (Anthony Ravenscroft)
writes: 
> Musically, there are many big-name bands who should get some kind of
> retroactive recognition. Blue Oyster Cult, of course, had an interesting
> collaboration going with Moorcock, but if you check lyrics in their
> earliest works, you'll be amazed by the cyberpunk feel they've been
> constructing, long before the writers picked it up. Try "Career of Evil",
> "Dancing in the Ruins", "Flaming Telepaths", etc.

I see two major problems with this.

First of all, is there ever enough stuff in a particular year so that we
can have at least 5 worthy nominees. I really don't want to have yet
another Hugo category in which we have to really stretch it to come up with
more than one or two things that we wouldn't gag over if they won the Hugo.

Secondly, by and large I see this is unrelated. Yes, there are songs out
there that have SF themes to them. There are also plenty of commercials
with SF themes. So shall we have a Hugo for best commercial?  How about a
Hugo for best science fictional theme park ride? All of this seems pretty
peripheral; I really don't see the need for a new Hugo category for any of
these.

As an aside, I have a third reason for not wanting this Hugo. I have no
real interest in most popular music. I don't know the field well, and don't
really want to know the field well. I know classical music well, and my
main musical exploration tends to be in jazz, not rock.  I think there is
some assumption here that lots of people would know this field and thus be
able to vote. The previous poster dropped the names of lots of songs. I'd
HEARD OF 3 of the 4 groups he mentioned, though none of the songs rang a
bell. But this reason I will admit is a personal one. I think the two
arguments raised above are sufficient for me to argue against this, even
without my own lack of knowledge in the pop music field.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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Date: 5 Oct 93 22:04:03 GMT
From: figmo@netcom.com (Lynn Gold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
[About a musical Hugo
>I see two major problems with this.
>
>First of all, is there ever enough stuff in a particular year so that we
>can have at least 5 worthy nominees. I really don't want to have yet
>another Hugo category in which we have to really stretch it to come up
>with more than one or two things that we wouldn't gag over if they won the
>Hugo.

Q1: How many people actually VOTE on the current Hugos?  How many people
actually go out and read all the nominated works (besides Brad Templeton
:-) )?

Q2: You say later on in this msg [I deleted that part for brevity's sake]
that you're not familiar with the subject of music beyond jazz.  Some of us
are.  Why can't WE have a Hugo that relates to the area of fandom we're
involved with?

Filk music writing is an art, just as science fiction artwork is.  We
nominate fanzines, yet not everyone reads them.  Heck, some folks vote
without having even read the nominated NOVELS!

The other reason for having a second Hugo for more widely distributed
material is that we want to encourage quality SF in the mainstream.  What's
wrong with that?

Lynn Gold
figmo@netcom.com
lagold@us.oracle.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 12:32:56 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

figmo@netcom.com (Lynn Gold) writes:
> Q1: How many people actually VOTE on the current Hugos?  How many people
> actually go out and read all the nominated works (besides Brad Templeton
> :-) )?

That doesn't really answer my question.  Is there enough good work out
there every year so that there are enough credible choices to make the
ballot reasonable?  We already have a couple of Hugo categories in which it
is a real stretch to find more than two or three reasonable works in some
years (Non-Fiction Book and Semiprozine are the two most prominent).  I
don't want to add yet another category like that.

And, yes, some of us do try to read as much as possible before voting (and
even before nominating). Most years, I do read almost everything before
voting. (I don't get Omni so I sometimes miss the story(ies) in Omni if
they aren't reprinted.)

> Q2: You say later on in this msg [I deleted that part for brevity's sake]
> that you're not familiar with the subject of music beyond jazz.  Some of
> us are.  Why can't WE have a Hugo that relates to the area of fandom
> we're involved with?

OK. A lot of us watch commercials. Can we have a Best Commercial Hugo?  A
lot of people collect bubble gum cards and a number of those are SF
related. How about a Best Bubble Gum Card Hugo?  I agree with you there are
a lot of people interested in a lot of things. But we should only come up
with Hugos a) where it is VERY closely tied to science fiction (and I'd
argue that music, commercials, and bubble gum cards are more on the fringe:
they have SF terminology but not really thought out SF content, by and
large) and b) where there are enough works of quality in this category
every year to make "best of the year" more than "only half-way decent one
of they year."

> Filk music writing is an art, just as science fiction artwork is.  We
> nominate fanzines, yet not everyone reads them.  Heck, some folks vote
> without having even read the nominated NOVELS!

Filk is a different issue. A fan Hugo for best filk song may or may not be
worthwhile. (I haven't filked in years.)  The post I was responding to was
someone who was advocating a Pro Hugo, given to various rock bands. I don't
know if I support a filk Hugo (I'd have to look at the stats on how many
filksongs come out per year) but it at least sounds more plausible than a
Best Music Hugo.

> The other reason for having a second Hugo for more widely distributed
> material is that we want to encourage quality SF in the mainstream.
> What's wrong with that?

Is that the purpose of the Hugos: to encourage quality SF in the
mainstream? Actually, I don't see anything wrong with encouraging quality
mainstream SF, but I don't think the Hugo is the way to do it.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 13:48:16 GMT
From: mikew@shapel.ug.eds.com (Mike 'the Bard' Whitaker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

<Jim_Mann@transarc.com> wrote:
>Filk is a different issue. A fan Hugo for best filk song may or may not be
>worthwhile. (I haven't filked in years.)  The post I was responding to was
>someone who was advocating a Pro Hugo, given to various rock bands. I
>don't know if I support a filk Hugo (I'd have to look at the stats on how
>many filksongs come out per year) but it at least sounds more plausible
>than a Best Music Hugo.

*chuckle*
That depends on who you ask, I'm sure. There are those who would vote down
anything to do with the dread "filk" without thought.

As to how many filksongs come out per year... that depends on your
selection criteria - written, or actually "published" on tape or in a
songbook? Is the aim to honour the 'name' filkers, who actually can get
enough material together for a tape?

Mike Whitaker 
mikew@ug.eds.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 17:23:20 GMT
From: figmo@netcom.com (Lynn Gold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Musical Hugo?

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>That doesn't really answer my question.  Is there enough good work out
>there every year so that there are enough credible choices to make the
>ballot reasonable?  We already have a couple of Hugo categories in which
>it is a real stretch to find more than two or three reasonable works in
>some years (Non-Fiction Book and Semiprozine are the two most prominent).
>I don't want to add yet another category like that.

What I'd proposed were two music Hugos - one for music with a distribution
>2000 copies, and one for music with a distribution <=2000 copies.  This
would separate filk from more commercially distributed music.

In this case, you'd have rock songs competing with film soundtracks, but I
don't think the fan population is as heavily represented in the pro
industry as it is in the filk community.

>OK. A lot of us watch commercials. Can we have a Best Commercial Hugo?

I don't see the connection.

>A lot of people collect bubble gum cards and a number of those are SF
>related. How about a Best Bubble Gum Card Hugo?  I agree with you there
>are a lot of people interested in a lot of things. But we should only come
>up with Hugos a) where it is VERY closely tied to science fiction (and I'd
>argue that music, commercials, and bubble gum cards are more on the
>fringe: they have SF terminology but not really thought out SF content, by
>and large) and b) where there are enough works of quality in this category
>every year to make "best of the year" more than "only half-way decent one
>of they year."

I disagree with your lumping music in with commercials and bubble-gum
cards.

>> Filk music writing is an art, just as science fiction artwork is.  We
>> nominate fanzines, yet not everyone reads them.  Heck, some folks vote
>> without having even read the nominated NOVELS!
>
>Filk is a different issue. A fan Hugo for best filk song may or may not be
>worthwhile. (I haven't filked in years.)  The post I was responding to was
>someone who was advocating a Pro Hugo, given to various rock bands. I
>don't know if I support a filk Hugo (I'd have to look at the stats on how
>many filksongs come out per year) but it at least sounds more plausible
>than a Best Music Hugo.

What's wrong with encouraging more science fiction in the mainstream?

>> The other reason for having a second Hugo for more widely distributed
>> material is that we want to encourage quality SF in the mainstream.
>> What's wrong with that?
>
>Is that the purpose of the Hugos: to encourage quality SF in the
>mainstream? Actually, I don't see anything wrong with encouraging quality
>mainstream SF, but I don't think the Hugo is the way to do it.

I think it helps.

Lynn Gold
figmo@netcom.com
lagold@us.oracle.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 18:03:35 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format suggestion

I've been kicking around an idea for speeding up the masquerade, but as
it's likely to be fairly controversial I figured I'd toss it out here.

Hold the masquerade on Saturday night (I know there's controversy on this,
but it's necessary for this to work). Only the masquerade. After the last
entry walks off the stage, everyone breaks [for] the elevators. The judges
go off and confer, having been told that they are limited to 15 awards. Any
young fans were brought on first, and brought back for "cute awards" around
the midpoint which don't count against the 15 [15 is changeable, but not by
too much].

Sunday night is the Hugos...where the winners of those 15 masquerade awards
are also announced. As the winners walk out of costume towards the stage to
accept, video footage of the high points of their presentation are shown.
With the number of awards limited, this should take no more than 30
minutes.

To make up for this time, either eliminate the Big Heart, First Fandom, and
Japanese Awards (sorry, don't recall their official name) from this
ceremony *or* place strict time limits on them, after which the microphone
gets cut off. Any one of these easily took as much time as 2-4 Hugos this
year and all have a track record of being overlong with respect to the
actual Hugos. We'll assume that the way overlong acceptance speech this
year for the committee's Special Award was an aberration (I'm sorry, but
reading a list of all authors one has translated was not appropriate for
the occasion...and that was after the speech was overlong already).

Marta Randall has shown twice that the ceremony can be done in less than 90
minutes. Starting on time and working on things which have been wrong could
enable the combined ceremony to be done in a nice two hour slot and
significantly both shorten the masquerade's total time and increase the
audience for the masquerade awards announcement.

Comments?

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Sep 93 21:57:41 GMT
From: lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format suggestion

Thomas Galloway <tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM> wrote:
>Hold the masquerade on Saturday night (I know there's controversy on this,
>but it's necessary for this to work). Only the masquerade. After the last
>entry walks off the stage, everyone breaks [for] the elevators. The judges
>go off and confer, having been told that they are limited to 15 awards.
>Any young fans were brought on first, and brought back for "cute awards"
>around the midpoint which don't count against the 15 [15 is changeable,
>but not by too much].
>
>Sunday night is the Hugos...where the winners of those 15 masquerade
>awards are also announced. As the winners walk out of costume towards the
>stage to accept, video footage of the high points of their presentation
>are shown.  With the number of awards limited, this should take no more
>than 30 minutes.

Frankly, this idea sucks.  I don't mind the Seiun and First Fandom Awards
at all - they add internationality and a sense of time-binding to the
awards and serve as a good lead-in.  And it doesn't make sense to make the
logistics for the Hugo Awards Ceremony any more difficult than it is now,
by layering on leftover loose ends from the Masquerade.  Problems with the
Masquerade shouldn't have to cascade on to the Hugos.

Actually, I think a Sunday night schedule for the Masquerade makes more
sense.  It gives everyone one more day to practice, fine-tune, etc., which
should make for a smoother event.  The Hugos would go just as well on
Saturday night as they do on Sunday night.

Dick Lynch
lynch@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 01:53:41 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format suggestion

lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch) writes:
> Frankly, this idea sucks.  I don't mind the Seiun and First Fandom Awards
> at all - they add internationality and a sense of time-binding to the
> awards and serve as a good lead-in.

Frankly, I think this criticism sucks (sorry, but if you want to use the
terminology...). It ignores one part of the original message and makes
little substanstial comment on the actual ideas broached.

Note that in my original message I stated *either* eliminate the current
non-Campbell/Hugo awards *or* place strict time limits on them. Thus, this
part of the criticism is irrelevant with respect to the full content, and
doesn't address the issue of the non-Hugo awards we currently have in the
ceremony due to tradition taking up much more time than the respective
number of Hugos.

> And it doesn't make sense to make the logistics for the Hugo Awards
> Ceremony any more difficult than it is now, by layering on leftover loose
> ends from the Masquerade.

Somewhat valid, but the additional logistics requirements are minimal. This
year's Hugos already had video setup, so adding short masquerade video bits
would not add to logistics, nor does reading off names and handing out
certificates. The one bit of additional logistics is that someone has to
take bits from the already shot Masquerade video for the winners and put on
a new tape.

>Problems with the Masquerade shouldn't have to cascade on to the Hugos.

This makes the implicit assumption that doing this would cause problems
with the Hugos, but doesn't state what they'd be (save for the bit about
logistics mentioned above and addressed). It also doesn't address that it
would help solve problems with the Masquerade, which'd seem a good thing
unless more/greater problems are created. And these weren't specified.

Arguments for Saturday vs. Sunday for Hugos and Masquerade are a separate
matter. I don't think anyone's come up with a conclusive argument either
way beyond "I like it better one way or the other". Which seemed to be the
content of your criticism. Acceptable as such, but when that's really the
only point made I think saying an idea "sucks" is a bit strong.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Sep 93 19:20:05 GMT
From: janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com (Janice Gelb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format sugges

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Thomas Galloway) writes:
>lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch) writes:
>>To make up for this time, either eliminate the Big Heart, First Fandom,
>>and Japanese Awards (sorry, don't recall their official name) from this
>>ceremony *or* place strict time limits on them, after which the
>>microphone gets cut off.

If you're going to include the Seiun (which I would try to get out if I
could) and Big Heart (which I agree with Dick should stay in) awards in the
Hugo ceremony, I think it's churlish to give them a time limit. Are you the
one who wants to cut off Forry or Dave Kyle? And then explain to them that
it's because you want the time to announce masquerade winners from the
previous night?

>> And it doesn't make sense to make the logistics for the Hugo Awards
>> Ceremony any more difficult than it is now, by layering on leftover
>> loose ends from the Masquerade.
>
>Somewhat valid, but the additional logistics requirements are minimal.
>This year's Hugos already had video setup, so adding short masquerade
>video bits would not add to logistics, nor does reading off names and
>handing out certificates. The one bit of additional logistics is that
>someone has to take bits from the already shot Masquerade video for the
>winners and put on a new tape.

And requires the masquerade staff to process the tape of the masquerade
pretty quickly the next day when they're beat from the previous evening.
And requires them to notify the winners where/when to show up the next
night (trickier than it sounds). And requires the masquerade winners to
attend the Hugo ceremony (since their previous nights at the con have
probably required work for the masquerade and the masquerade itself, they
probably would appreciate *one* night to be able to go out to dinner!). And
requires the Hugo ceremony people to organize the winners, make sure they
go out in the right order. And adds 15 or so people to a backstage already
crowded with Hugo nominees and their SOs and presenters.

This whole plan assumes that the Hugo attendees are interested in the
masquerade and vice versa. Plus it denies the masquerade winners the chance
to preen in front of their friends and people who might appreciate the
awards more (who might have taken the opportunity to go out to dinner, see
above!)

Janice Gelb
janiceg@marvin.eng.sun.com

------------------------------
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Date: 21 Sep 93 16:52:52 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Tom Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format sugges

janiceg@marvin.Eng.Sun.COM writes:
> If you're going to include the Seiun (which I would try to get out if I
> could) and Big Heart (which I agree with Dick should stay in) awards in
> the Hugo ceremony, I think it's churlish to give them a time limit. Are
> you the one who wants to cut off Forry or Dave Kyle? And then explain to
> them that it's because you want the time to announce masquerade winners
> from the previous night?

To be honest, I feel that the non-Hugo/Campbell Awards should either be
dropped from the ceremony or put on time limit even if the ceremony doesn't
include masquerade awards. As for cutting off Forry or Dave Kyle, yes, they
are nice people. But something's wrong in my opinion when these non-Hugo
awards are each taking up as much time as several Hugos. They can be
shortened without, in my opinion, losing impact.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Sep 93 17:06:40 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format sugges

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Tom Galloway) writes:
>janiceg@marvin.Eng.Sun.COM writes:
>> If you're going to include the Seiun (which I would try to get out if I
>> could) and Big Heart (which I agree with Dick should stay in) awards in
>> the Hugo ceremony, I think it's churlish to give them a time limit. Are
>> you the one who wants to cut off Forry or Dave Kyle? And then explain to
>> them that it's because you want the time to announce masquerade winners
>> from the previous night?
> 
> To be honest, I feel that the non-Hugo/Campbell Awards should either be
> dropped from the ceremony or put on time limit even if the ceremony
> doesn't include masquerade awards. As for cutting off Forry or Dave Kyle,
> yes, they are nice people. But something's wrong in my opinion when these
> non-Hugo awards are each taking up as much time as several Hugos. They
> can be shortened without, in my opinion, losing impact.

When I was first nominated for a Hugo in 1989, Noreascon sent me (and all
the other potential recipients) a letter saying, "you will have X amount of
time for your acceptance speech."  (I can't remember what it was off-hand.)
No convention since then has done that.  You don't have to "cut off" Forry
or Dave Kyle; you just have to tell them ahead of time the length they
should keep their speech to.  And the same for all the recipients - it was
clear that the Special Hugo this year was not exactly a surprise to its
winner when he pulled a prepared speech from his sleeve.

There, now, wasn't that easy?

(IMAO, the Seiuns do *not* belong in the Hugo ceremony, not unless the
committee wants to allow every country to present its awards at the Hugo
ceremony.  I continue to lobby for a decent "Alternate Awards" ceremony -
one that people can attend, in a suitable festive room, at a reasonable
time.  In my ConFrancisco con report (still in progress) I suggest having
them two or three a night at the opening of the Con Suite, assuming the Con
Suite is big enough and has a suitable stage.)

Evelyn.C.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 21:01:43 GMT
From: ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format sugges

tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM (Tom Galloway) writes:
>janiceg@marvin.Eng.Sun.COM writes:
>> If you're going to include the Seiun (which I would try to get out if I
>> could) and Big Heart (which I agree with Dick should stay in) awards in
>> the Hugo ceremony, I think it's churlish to give them a time limit. Are
>> you the one who wants to cut off Forry or Dave Kyle? And then explain to
>> them that it's because you want the time to announce masquerade winners
>> from the previous night?
>
>To be honest, I feel that the non-Hugo/Campbell Awards should either be
>dropped from the ceremony or put on time limit even if the ceremony
>doesn't include masquerade awards. As for cutting off Forry or Dave Kyle,
>yes, they are nice people. But something's wrong in my opinion when these
>non-Hugo awards are each taking up as much time as several Hugos. They can
>be shortened without, in my opinion, losing impact.

In fact, shortening them would change their impact from negative to
positive.  Many people I know view these awards as an obstacle placed
between them and the Hugos by evil smofs.  For that matter, I personally
find them of no particular interest, and I find their presentations to
often drag badly.  I think giving them a time budget and holding them to it
would actually improve the fannish perceptions of those awards.

David Dyer-Bennet
Network Systems Corporation
Brooklyn Park, MN
(612) 424-4888 x3333
ddb@network.com               
ddb@tdkt.kksys.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 21:11:21 GMT
From: ddb@burn.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alternate awards ceremony

ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>(IMAO, the Seiuns do *not* belong in the Hugo ceremony, not unless the
>committee wants to allow every country to present its awards at the Hugo
>ceremony.  I continue to lobby for a decent "Alternate Awards" ceremony -
>one that people can attend, in a suitable festive room, at a reasonable
>time.  In my ConFrancisco con report (still in progress) I suggest having
>them two or three a night at the opening of the Con Suite, assuming the
>Con Suite is big enough and has a suitable stage.)

The alternate awards ceremoney isn't a bad idea but, the assumption in your
article that the con suite would open each night I find deeply
objectionable; this implies that it will *close* sometimes.  Shame, shame!

(Seriously, Worldcon con suites became a lost cause years ago, perhaps
shortly after Midamericon or something.  But I'm still saddened by it.
It's a big part of the reason I go to so few worldcons these days.)

David Dyer-Bennet
Network Systems Corporation
Brooklyn Park, MN
(612) 424-4888 x3333
ddb@network.com               
ddb@tdkt.kksys.com
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Date: 24 Sep 93 15:44:02 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format suggestion

Thomas Galloway <tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM> wrote:
>Hold the masquerade on Saturday night (I know there's controversy on
>this, but it's necessary for this to work). Only the masquerade. After
>the last entry walks off the stage, everyone breaks [for] the elevators.
>The judges go off and confer, having been told that they are limited to
>15 awards...
>
>Sunday night is the Hugos...where the winners of those 15 masquerade
>awards are also announced. As the winners walk out of costume towards the
>stage to accept, video footage of the high points of their presentation
>are shown.  With the number of awards limited, this should take no more
>than 30 minutes.
>
>To make up for this time, either eliminate the Big Heart, First Fandom,
>and Japanese Awards (sorry, don't recall their official name) from this
>ceremony *or* place strict time limits on them, after which the
>microphone gets cut off. Any one of these easily took as much time as 2-4
>Hugos this year and all have a track record of being overlong with
>respect to the actual Hugos.

I'm sorry, but I have a hard time thinking that the masquerade winners are
worth 30 minutes of the Hugo Award ceremony and the Seiun and Big Heart
Awards aren't.  I also hope that no one would be so rude as to cut off a
microphone when someone was speaking during an awards ceremony; surely
asking someone to keep to a set length would be adequate, should a time
limit be necessary.

I mean, we could make the masquerade a whole lot shorter by limiting
presentations to 1 minute, after which the entrants get shoved off the
stage, too.

>Starting on time and working on things which have been wrong could enable
>the combined ceremony to be done in a nice two hour slot and
>significantly both shorten the masquerade's total time and increase the
>audience for the masquerade awards announcement.

First, you're not being suitably tolerant of the fact that the Hugo
ceremony, like every other event at Worldcon, is run by amateur volunteers.
Things Go Wrong and start late.  Lighten up.

Secondly, your plan does not shorten the masquerade - it makes it into a
two-day, two-part event, and cause everyone who's interested in the
masquerade and its winners (and I'm not convinced there's a significant
overlap with the people interested in the Hugo Award ceremony) to have to
stand in line for seats two nights running.

A better answer would be to have a separate masquerade awards ceremony,
possibly on Sunday afternoon, and to post an exhibit of still photos of the
winners (easier than video to get done in time.)

An even better solution, though, would be to make the masquerade shorter by
limiting entries through some kind of jurying process.  Possibly entrants
would send in photos of previous costumes they've done?  This would mean
cutting beginners out of the Worldcon masquerade (they'd have to try out
first at regionals), which might or might not be a good thing.  But it
would also cut out silly group costumes, which I'd think would be a bad
thing, except I'm not sure anyone does those anymore.  I confess I haven't
been to the masquerade in years, and the last one I saw any of was on
closed-circuit TV at Nolacon.

lynch@access.digex.net (Dick Lynch) writes:
>I don't mind the Seiun and First Fandom Awards at all - they add
>internationality and a sense of time-binding to the awards and serve as a
>good lead-in.  And it doesn't make sense to make the logistics for the
>Hugo Awards Ceremony any more difficult than it is now, by layering on
>leftover loose ends from the Masquerade.  Problems with the Masquerade
>shouldn't have to cascade on to the Hugos.
>
>Actually, I think a Sunday night schedule for the Masquerade makes more
>sense.  It gives everyone one more day to practice, fine-tune, etc., which
>should make for a smoother event.  The Hugos would go just as well on
>Saturday night as they do on Sunday night.

Plus, there's the traditional argument that having the Hugos on Saturday
means we get less-ridiculous press in the Sunday papers.

Leah Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 25 Sep 93 22:18:46 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Thomas Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format suggestion

leah@smith.UUCP (L.A.Z. Smith) writes:
>Thomas Galloway <tyg@HQ.Ileaf.COM> wrote:
>>*or* place strict time limits on them, after which the microphone gets
>>cut off. Any one of these easily took as much time as 2-4 Hugos this year
>>and
>
> I also hope that no one would be so rude as to cut off a microphone when
> someone was speaking during an awards ceremony; surely asking someone to
> keep to a set length would be adequate, should a time limit be necessary.

I'd also hope that cutting off a microphone wouldn't be necessary, but I'd
consider it no more rude than someone going over a previously set
reasonable time limit for speaking.

> I mean, we could make the masquerade a whole lot shorter by limiting
> presentations to 1 minute, after which the entrants get shoved off the
> stage, too.

That's been done. I recall that a Worldcon masquerade or two during the
late 80s had rules limiting presentation time per entry. I think there was
a sliding scale based on the number of people in the entry. This was put in
when presentations were considered to be getting too long. Not sure what
the current status of that is, but none of the presentations this year
seemed to me to be overlong (well, a couple were badly paced for what they
were, but they wouldn't have gone over a reasonable time limit).

> First, you're not being suitably tolerant of the fact that the Hugo
> ceremony, like every other event at Worldcon, is run by amateur
> volunteers.  Things Go Wrong and start late.  Lighten up.

Sorry, but when the first Hugo (the Campbell, which I consider a Hugo in
that it's voted on by the membership) is given out at 9:47 for a ceremony
which was supposed to start at 8:00, I think there's something wrong.
Barring something like a medical emergency happening, that's just plain
ridiculous.  As a well known fan and organizer said to me during the wait,
at some point you punt the technical stuff one is having problems with and
just give out the awards already. There's also been plenty of griping over
on GEnie by Hugo nominees who had to stand backstage for a couple of hours
waiting for things to get started. For something like the Hugos or
Masquerade, I'm quite tolerant up to about 15-20 minutes late, somewhat
tolerant up to a half hour, and irked increasingly by amounts over that.
Once again, barring some really major, unworkable around, foul-up. As far
as I can tell, there was no such this year.

> Secondly, your plan does not shorten the masquerade - it makes it into a
> two-day, two-part event, and cause everyone who's interested in the
> masquerade and its winners (and I'm not convinced there's a significant
> overlap with the people interested in the Hugo Award ceremony) to have to
> stand in line for seats two nights running.

Point taken. The first proposal I kicked around elsewhere was for the
Masquerade winners to be given out at a special program item the next day.
The response then was that that'd shaft the costumers. So it seems there's
a choice of long waits and a small audience as done presently, one where
the costumers feel they aren't be recognized, or some lack of interest by
audience at the Hugo ceremony.

> Plus, there's the traditional argument that having the Hugos on Saturday
> means we get less-ridiculous press in the Sunday papers.

Yeah, but I've yet to see any evidence for this. Most papers will find a
hall costume to use for a visual if they want to go for the "Oh look at the
weird dressed up people" slant.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com
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Date: 27 Sep 93 09:07:38 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Worldcon masquerade/Hugos format suggestion

>I'd also hope that cutting off a microphone wouldn't be necessary, but I'd
>consider it no more rude than someone going over a previously set
>reasonable time limit for speaking.

As Evelyn Leeper pointed out, few Worldcons have set such limits.  I know
for certain that ConFrancisco did not.

>There's also been plenty of griping over on GEnie by Hugo nominees who had
>to stand backstage for a couple of hours waiting for things to get
>started.

I don't know what they're saying on GEnie, but as one of the nominees, I
can vouch that there were plenty of chairs, and there were even TVs and a
model Hugo to look at. For myself, I was only annoyed that they told the
nominees to be there for a "reception" at 7 pm, a full hour ahead of the
time the ceremony was supposed to start, which made it hard to get dinner
beforehand (since we were also asked to dress up in "gowns and glitz"), and
then there was nothing much going on and minimal refreshments.

I mean, the last time I went to one of these pre-Hugo shindigs, as a
nominee's guest at Chicon, we got champagne and hors d'oeuvres.  I finally
get nominated for one of the things and get Kool-Aid and crackers.

Leah Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 15:42:59 GMT
From: daz@gnu.ai.mit.edu (David A. Z.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

   At Confransisco (Worldcon '93) the replacement badges were being charged
at FULL convention rate.  ($145)

   What gives?  

   First of all, I thought that the Worldcon constitution set the fee for
replacement badges at $35(?) dollars.  Am I wrong about this or did they
change that article, or simply ignore it?

   Apparantly, they charged full rate for a replacement badge, but if you
had still your original badge later in the convention, they'd refund the
full price replacement charge less a $35 handling fee.

   This was either the most obnoxious or stupidest policy I've ever seen.
(If we skip things done by NESFA, this is followed closely by the separate
line ConFransisco had to get your souvenir book, and their refusal to let
people into the masquarade once it was "full", even as other people left.)

   Obviously the net effect of this badge policy is that if you wanted to
get a friend in cheaply, then you could claim you lost your badge, get an
extra one at full price, give it to him/her to use, and then at the end of
the con, you could turn in your badge (since you never really lost it) and
get all of your money back less the $35 they should have charged for the
badge in the first place.  On the other hand, if you actually were
unfortunate enough to actually LOSE your badge they charged you the full
price just to "put the screws to you" and add insult and financial injury
to inconvience and misfortune.

   Who thought up that policy anyways?

David 
daz@gnu.ai.mit.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 6 Oct 93 19:38:04 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

(daz@gnu.ai.mit.edu) wrote:
>This was either the most obnoxious or stupidest policy I've ever seen.
>(If we skip things done by NESFA, this is followed closely by the separate
>line Confransisco had to get your souvenir book, and their refusal to let
>people into the masquarade once it was "full", even as other people left.)

The separate line for the souvenir book was an excellent idea. The book was
NOT required as it did not have anything in it that you needed for the con.
As a separate item you could pick it up any time it was convenient for you.
When I went through registration, there was a long line to pick up the
book. I skipped that and went on to enjoy the con. I came back later at my
convenience when there was no line and picked up the book.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Oct 93 22:01:02 GMT
From: sethb@panix.com (Seth Breidbart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

Danny Low <dlow@svale.hp.com> wrote:
>The separate line for the souvenir book was an excellent idea. The book
>was NOT required as it did not have anything in it that you needed for the
>con. As a separate item you could pick it up any time it was convenient
>for you. When I went through registration, there was a long line to pick
>up the book. I skipped that and went on to enjoy the con. I came back
>later at my convenience when there was no line and picked up the book.

The separate line for the souvenir book was caused by the fact that the
souvenir book wasn't available when registration first opened, so people
had to get it later.  (Those first few people didn't even get the tickets
for it.)  When the book became available, they couldn't think of a way to
give it out at registration (because they also wanted to control certain
freebees).

Seth

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 00:32:52 GMT
From: smith@atfs0.dsd.northrop.com (Dick Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

David A. Z. <daz@gnu.ai.mit.edu> wrote:
>   At Confransisco (Worldcon '93) the replacement badges were being
>charged at FULL convention rate.  ($145)
>
>   What gives?  
>
>   First of all, I thought that the Worldcon constitution set the fee for
>replacement badges at $35(?) dollars.  Am I wrong about this or did they
>change that article, or simply ignore it?

I don't remember any such strange rule in the WSFS Constitution.  There are
a lot of *other* strange rules, but not anything about replacement badges.
As far as I can remember, the constitution doesn't mention badges at all,
but does address (a bit) the cost of convention memberships.  That makes me
think that replacement badge costs ought to be zero, since a convention
membership has nothing to do with whether you have a badge, but I'm not so
stupid as to think that there shouldn't be a cost of some sort to
discourage the kind of cheating that we wish wasn't a problem.

On the other hand, ConFrancisco *did* announce the price in advance.  You
were warned.

On the third hand, I heard (just rumor at the con... NOT first hand) that
the committee relented on this high price.  Don't know under what
circumstances or whether it took special begging or what.

Dick Smith
Software Unit Manager
Northrop ESD
smith@ast.dsd.northrop.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 18:08:40 GMT
From: zbang@access.digex.net (Carl P. Zwanzig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

I've got to add the gripe that (1), that's one, uno, eine, station doing
transfers on Thursday is not enough!  Someone from registration bragged to
me that they would have FIVE online terminals for registration.  Balticon
uses more than that for a 1.5-2k person convention.

It seems to me that the logistics of the registration area were ill
considered.  The signage as lacking, the separation of pre-reg badges for
pickup was lacking, the speed of operations seemed to be lacking.  (Waiting
for an hour to transfer a membership was about 2/3 too long.)

As you might guess, I've got a strong opinion about it :-).

Carl Zwanzig

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 19:29:19 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

Why not mail badges with the last progress report?  It would require more
volunteer work at mailing time but less at registration time.  It might
require a bit more postage, but not if the badge is light.  (Remember you
don't mail the holder, just the badge)

Yes, you need a desk for lost badges, lost program book tickets etc., and
on-site reg, but it's a lot smaller and there's no waiting in line for
pre-reg.

This is how almost all professional conferences work.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 17:51:58 GMT
From: welch@kirk.msoe.edu (HENRY WELCH)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

I'm working with the on-site registrar for ConAdian to hopefully correct
some of the problems associated with delays with registration.  We are
strongly considering a bank teller system of badge distribution so that
people are not "penalized" for being in a popular line.  This will probably
involve separate pre-reg and at-the-door sections.

No promises, but we would also like to open for pre-registration earlier
than Thursday morning.  This, of course, requires that the appropriate
materials and space are available ahead of time.

As far as the cost of the replacement badge, keep in mind that there is an
actual cost associated with printing and laminating a new badge.  Worldcon
badges are typically NOT the cheap card stock badge of many regional and
local conventions.  As far as having to pay for a whole new membership if
you lose your badge and don't recover it ... too bad.  Someone could be
using your lost badge so the convention is now providing service to 2
people.  I think you'll find that this is a very common policy at other
conventions.

If anyone does have any interesting ideas about how to speed-up
registration PLEASE e-mail them to me.

PS: I had nothing to do with registration at ConFrancisco so flaming me
about it will do you no good.

Dr. Henry L. Welch, P.E. 
Assistant Professor      
EECS Department          
Milwaukee School of Engineering
P.O. Box 644             
Milwaukee, WI 53201-0644
welch@warp.msoe.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 22:00:44 GMT
From: zbang@access.digex.net (Carl P. Zwanzig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

Brad Templeton <brad@clarinet.com> wrote:
>Why not mail badges with the last progress report?  It would require more
>volunteer work at mailing time but less at registration time.  It might
>require a bit more postage, but not if the badge is light.  (Remember you
>don't mail the holder, just the badge)
[....]
>This is how almost all professional conferences work.

I don't think that fans would go for it.  Problems including: "lost in the
mail" (real and fraud), the problem of fans moving and not informing the
con of a new address, how do you control changes and additions, etc.
Likewise, my experence of "professional" conventions is that they have more
people to process on-site registration and far less of a fraud problem.

And, of course, fans tend to be a more ornery bunch of people.

Carl Zwanzig

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 23:55:35 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

HENRY WELCH (welch@kirk.msoe.edu) wrote:
>I'm working with the on-site registrar for ConAdian to hopefully correct
>some of the problems associated with delays with registration.  We are
>strongly considering a bank teller system of badge distribution so that
>people are not "penalized" for being in a popular line.  This will
>probably involve separate pre-reg and at-the-door sections.

There is a very simple system for registration that will zip people through
a Worldcon registration line in no time. I have used this system at
Westercons.  It was developed for Trekcons back when 10,000 actual
attendees at a Trekcon was normal. There has yet to be a Worldcon as large
as the Trekcons this system was developed for.

Registrations stations are by membership number. The advantage is you can
constantly shuffle the packets around so the number of packets in each
station is always equal. This minimizes one station having 30 people while
the next station has 1 person in line. This requires that each station have
a prominent sign with the number range which can be quickly change. At the
entrance to the registration area, have alphabetical listings with
membership numbers for people who cannot remember their numbers or forget
to bring a PR with their membership number.

You will find that people can scan through a box of name tags organized by
numbers significantly faster than a box organized by names. So it takes
less time to find the badge and hand it out. The time difference is MAJOR
for lines as long as a Worldcon. I would say you can totally clear the
initial lines for a Worldcon opening day within 15 minutes and keep the
lines from forming ever again for the rest of the day.

One reason for the speed is it is very easy to expand and contract the
number of stations when they are organized by numbers. With names, certain
groups have to be together to avoid problems.  It's confusing when the
McCall's and McCalley's are in two stations.  It's not confusing when the
150-199 and 200-250 are in two stations.  Open with 20 stations and
contract as people pick up their name badges.

Have a problem station and if there is any problem whatsoever, get the
person over to the problem line and out of the regular line. Problems are
like accidents on the highway during rush hour. They can tie traffic for
hours after the problem is solved.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 22:53:02 GMT
From: markbr%radian@natinst.com (mark)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

smith@atfs0.dsd.northrop.com (Dick Smith) writes:
> David A. Z. <daz@gnu.ai.mit.edu> wrote:
>>At Confransisco (Worldcon '93) the replacement badges were being charged
>>at FULL convention rate.  ($145)
>>
>>What gives?  
>
[...]
>On the other hand, ConFrancisco *did* announce the price in advance.  You
>were warned.
>
>On the third hand, I heard (just rumor at the con... NOT first hand) that
>the committee relented on this high price.  Don't know under what
>circumstances or whether it took special begging or what.

Well, as someone it happened to, I'll tell you. Friday night, I walked from
my room (in the Parc 55) to the front desk, to pick up a letter, and back,
around midnight. Somewhere along the way, my badge disappeared. I searched.
I asked the hotel. Zip. Ditto in the morning.

So I went over to the Moscone around noon. And was told, "full price,
tra-la, tra-la". They heard my irritation across the lobby. I then went
over, and stood at the top of the elevator for two or three hours, looking
at people's badges, prepared to rip the throat of whoever had my badge out
with that *idiot* clip. Whoever never showed, to the unhappiness of some of
the staff, who wanted to watch, but someone with a ribbon got unhappy
enough that they found someone with a prettier ribbon, who allowed me to
buy a replacement for the replacement fee of $20 (which I *could* live
with). Scratch all of Saturday at the con for me.

Until I see some hard figures, and *proof* that the cons are loosing real
money by allowing a reasonably-priced replacement (I did have my receipts,
etc.) say, $20, then I find this full-price policy unreasonable, and
another smoffish gift to fandom to keep out the hoi-polloi.

I *do* appreciate the help of the person, whose name I do not remember,
with the ribbon.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 20:23:51 GMT
From: dragon@access.digex.net (Covert C Beach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

HENRY WELCH <welch@kirk.msoe.edu> wrote:
>I'm working with the on-site registrar for ConAdian to hopefully correct
>some of the problems associated with delays with registration.  We are
>strongly considering a bank teller system of badge distribution so that
>people are not "penalized" for being in a popular line.  This will
>probably involve separate pre-reg and at-the-door sections.

The bank teller system might work if you are producing all badges in real
time, otherwise you may be asking for massive traffic flow problems behind
the desk as people from across the whole registration desk have to be able
to access any pre-made badge.

Two solutions to this:

  1) Registration 'in the round'
     I have seen this done at professional conventions, the line of
     registration desks are put in a circle like a wagon train being
     attacked by indians.  The common supplies are put in the center.  Most
     cons don't run enough stations or have the space to do this, but a
     worldcon in a convention center would.

  2) Have two stations service one line.  If doing alphabetic separations.
     The alphabetic related supplies like the badges between the two
     stations.  Disclave has done this on occasion, splitting pre-reg into
     two and running two stations off of each half during rush times.  We
     have also done the same with at the doors so we can check their names
     in the box of file cards printed from the database.  At an on-line
     worldcon splitting the at the doors is unnecessary.

As you mentioned, separating pre-reg and at the doors is also possible, you
could easily do method 2 for the pre-reg, and method 1 for the at the
doors.

>No promises, but we would also like to open for pre-registration earlier
>than Thursday morning.  This, of course, requires that the appropriate
>materials and space are available ahead of time.

Promise it. Plan on it.  Opening Thursday is NOT standard parctice at a
Worldcon and has not been at least sence the early '80s.

Ideally you should be ready to do at least pre-reg on TUESDAY night, so
that you can try it out on the staff.  Tuesday evening nearly 10% of your
final membership will already be on site to help out.  For a Worldcon this
gives you a test population bigger than a lot of local conventions and you
have a chance to train some of your staff and find out what some of the
bugs are before it is too late.  It also gives the staff that was willing
to take a couple of extra days off to help you out a small perk in that
they won't have to get their badges during the rush.

When you open General Registration on Wednesday, keep it open as late as
possible, preferably at least a skeleton staff for as long as anyone is in
your convention center.  This will take a LOT of the edge off of the
Thursday morning rush.

>As far as the cost of the replacement badge, keep in mind that there is an
>actual cost associated with printing and laminating a new badge.  Worldcon
>badges are typically NOT the cheap card stock badge of many regional and
>local conventions.  As far as having to pay for a whole new membership if
>you lose your badge and don't recover it ... too bad.  Someone could be
>using your lost badge so the convention is now providing service to 2
>people.  I think you'll find that this is a very common policy at other
>conventions.

Even for a Worldcon badge, the cost is pretty trivial.  Particularly since
a Worldcon is buying its badges in Thousand Lots.

I can't speak for all cons, but Disclave has had a number of policies over
the years.  When I did it, a person with a lost badge came up to the desk,
reported the loss, showed their receipt if an at the door (to find the
memb#, an on line system wouldn't need this), and paid a replacement fee of
$5.00.  Their card (or if on-line the data base record) should then be
marked that the badge has been replaced.  Nobody ever came back a second
time so no one had to pay the full at the door price a third badge would
have cost them.  The number of replacements was small enough that I don't
think fraud was a problem.  Of course the fact that it was obvious we were
keeking a paper trail on who was getting replacements may have discouraged
some of it.

Covert C Beach
dragon@access.digex.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		       Books - Boyd & Card (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 03:34:06 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: John Boyd

		       Belated Reviews PS: John Boyd

John Boyd made an impressive debut in the late sixties, wrote a succession
of witty and sometimes brilliant books in the early seventies, and then
seems to have sputtered out.  Most of his science fiction is lightly
macabre.  Boyd would take a premise - sometimes horrifying, sometimes
merely whimsical and, without quite sinking to parody or farce, have fun
with it.  The actual gravity of the situation was rarely allowed to get in
the way of his brilliant but offbeat characters' preoccupations.  At its
best, the result is clever and entertaining.  At its less-than-best,
there's something about Boyd's writing which reminds one of a little boy
peaking into the girls' bathroom.  Among Boyd's books:

"The Last Starship from Earth" (***+) is the impressive debut to which I
referred -- his first and best book.  Even it falls short of being an "sf
classic", but it's fun to read.  The story is prefaced by an excerpt from
Lincoln's Johannesburg Address - the part where he points out that
"Acceleration of light quanta, while sweeping aside old boundaries of
physical science, issues grave warnings to the social sciences."  So the
reader has fair warning that the future described in this book is an
'alternate future'.  It's a future in which Haldane IV, being a fourth-
generation mathematician, is expected to marry another mathematician, and
has no chance of being allowed to marry the poet he loves.  Haldane comes
up with a fairly interesting, if unsentimental, solution to the problem -
computerize the poetry department, forcing a merger of the poetry
department into math.  (It's not that unreasonable, in a world where the
Pope is already solid-state.)  Before he can pull it off he is caught
(Helix, his love, turns up pregnant), identified as a potential
revolutionary, and sentenced to the planet known as Hell.  Hell turns out
to be *full* of potential revolutionaries, and some of them have identified
a key point in history where a time-travelling mathematician might bring
down this Earth's society.

   "What says the prosecution?" Malak asked.

   Flaxon turned to shield his signal from the bench and held
   up one finger on one hand and four on the other.  Haldane
   quickly deciphered the code to the prosecuting attorney: if
   he granted the indulgence, Franz saw the first race; if he
   didn't, Flaxon would stall the hearing into the fourth race.

   "Franz promptly intoned, "Indulgence agreed to."

"The Gorgon Festival" (***) is Boyd's skewed look at the sixties.  The book
begins with Alexander Ward's discovery of a youth serum.  It appears that
he has nothing to do but wait for the Nobel committee to call, until Ruth
Gordon, an unintentionally-insulted friend, makes off with a quantity of
the serum, frames him for her murder, and disappears to combine three of
her own interests: money, gerontology, and population reduction.  Ward
perforce gives himself the youth treatment and gives chase - a chase which
ends at a "love festival" in which Ward and Gordon both have an opportunity
to put their theories to a test.

   "Ester were you grieving
    When you hear my cycle leaving..."
   ...

   Glamorgen was studying the script.
   "...Why don't we use 'Mary'?  That's an honest name....or
    even Margaret."

   "Not Margaret," Ward interjected.

"The Organ Bank Farm" (***) begins a few years after a plague has reduced
the world's population from eleven billion, to a more manageable three.
Which may or may not have anything to do with the recruitment of James
Galloway, by his former Chemical-and-Biological-Warfare superior, to a
psychiatric research facility.  Psychiatric research really does go on
there with few controls on the researchers' methods but, it begins to
appear that the less successful patients are doubling as spare parts.
Galloway fits right in.  This is one of Boyd's more macabre efforts.

Honorable mentions go to "The IQ Merchants" (***), in which a small
research laboratory develops a drug that greatly increases the intelligence
of those subjects it doesn't kill, and to "Sex and the High Command"
(***-), in which a cabal of women, having developed a drug which renders
men superfluous, goes to work on the problem of rendering them extinct.
(Do you begin to sense a pattern?)  Dishonorable mentions go to "Andromeda
Gun" (*), a bad western with a science fictional element, and to "The
Rakehells of Heaven" (*+), in which a scoutship is sent out to look for
worlds to conquer - i.e., any worlds not meeting stringent technological,
biological, and sexual criteria.

As I've indicated, I have mixed feelings about Boyd.  (He was more fun to
read when I was in my teens.)  If you haven't read any of his books, you
could do worse than to give "The Last Starship From Earth" a try.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 18:54:10 GMT
From: sundaram@egr.msu.edu (Divya Sundaram)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: [Comments]: Orson Card - "Ender's Game" + "The Speaker for the dead"

After getting quite a few list of books I should read under the "plausible
science fiction category", I started out with the first suggestion:

   Orson Scott Card and the Xenocide trilogy:

      Ender's Game
      The Speaker for the Dead
      Xenocide  (<- am only half way through it)

Pros:
   great style of writing
   relatively easy to follow 
   clear development of characters and plots
   does not fall into the hero-villian dichotomy of characters

Cons:
   inadequate parallel development of characters: almost all of the
      action focuses on Ender (at least in the first two novels)
   too hero-centered (same as above)
   too romantic: Geez, let's get the main character a significant 
      other at all costs - reduces the credibility of plot.
   Ender's characters reeks by the end of the second novel - he LOVES
      EVERYBODY and seemingly has no failings.

Comments:

The trilogy failed in many respects from being classified as "Plausible
Science Fiction".

   The plot was too simplistic and not enough detail was given to the
   events.  The author would have done well to expand the story of Ender's
   Game into three "volumes" and develop the characters and lives of Peter
   and Valentine in greater detail. The characters should have less
   power/abilities and be of a more realistic intelligence.  The challenges
   in taking over the world through "USENET" cannot be glossed over. Upon
   examination of the premises that the story is upon, I find it scarcely
   credible at all.

   Not enough discussion of the actual technology used/available.  This is
   a personal preference and rendered the novel less interesting to me.

Conclusion:

   Extremely readable and entertaining, but very simplistic. I could not
   recommend it as Plausible Science Fiction, but it certainly is fun to
   read. The plot is more suited for someone in their teens or one who
   tends to be a little on the maudlin side.

Just my opinions folks.

BTW: I will be summarizing the responses that I have collected regarding
the recommendation for Plausible SF books in the near future.

Thanks for reading (if you get this far 8->.)

Divya

------------------------------

Date: 1 Oct 93 19:31:01 GMT
From: matt@physics16.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Comments]: Orson Card

sundaram@egr.msu.edu (Divya Sundaram) writes:
> The trilogy failed in many respects from being classified as "Plausible
> Science Fiction".

What really made it implausible was how little happened in 3000 years: no
appreciable technological developments, hardly any social change.  There
was more change in the century or two between now and the time of Ender's
Game than in the thirty centuries between Ender's Game and Speaker for the
Dead.

Just to name one example: almost all of the today's major religions date
from some time in the past 3000 years, and most are more recent than that.
Why should the major religions of the distant future be the same ones as
today?

And then one might point that technological progress stalled during the
3000 years between Ender's Game and Speaker for the Dead, and the 40 years
between Speaker for the Dead and Xenocide, but then, suddenly, we see
several new innovations during the period of weeks or months that Xenocide
covered.

This is a bit of a pet peeve of mine, as some of you have probably noticed:
authors who write about vast spans of time and space, without ever noticing
the implications of that vastness.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 06:34:52 GMT
From: zervos@cps.msu.edu (John A Zervos)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Comments]: Orson Card

Divya Sundaram (sundaram@egr.msu.edu) wrote:
>   Orson Scott Card and the Xenocide trilogy:
>
>   Ender's Game

As I understood it, Card wrote Ender's game.  Then he wrote two books which
were sequels.

>   The Speaker for the Dead
>   Xenocide   (<- am only half way through it)

>Cons:
>   inadequate parallel development of characters: almost all of the
>      action focuses on Ender (at least in the first two novels)

I'm sorry what was the name of the book?!?  It's called _Ender's Game_.
The book's about Ender.

>   too hero-centered (same as above)

(Same as above)

>   too romantic: Geez, let's get the main character a significant 
>      other at all costs - reduces the credibility of plot.

I don't really remember Ender being too interested in women in the first
book.

>Comments:
>
>   Not enough discussion of the actual technology used/available.  This is
>   a personal preference and rendered the novel less interesting to me.

The book wasn't a story about how Peter was able to get political power
through computers.  It was about Ender and his training.  How the intensive
training affected him psychologically.  The second and third books veered
from this.  Mainly these are equivalent to naratives of his life.

Would you pick up the auto-biography of Abe Lincon and say, 'good book but
why'd it center on this Abe guy.  I wanted to find out more about how his
brother cut down trees.'

zervos@cps.msu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Oct 93 17:48:30 GMT
From: sundaram@egr.msu.edu (Divya Sundaram)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Comments]: Orson Card

>Divya Sundaram (sundaram@egr.msu.edu) wrote:
John Zervos Wrote:

>> Cons:
>>   inadequate parallel development of characters: almost all of the
>>   action focuses on Ender (at least in the first two novels)
>
>I'm sorry what was the name of the book?!?  It's called _Ender's Game_.
>The book's about Ender.

For my taste, the development of the family was inadequate. Granted, the
first book was all about Ender, but even then the characters that affected
him the most were inadequately developed. Although, this criticism was
probably prompted more by the "Speaker" (and then "Xenocide") than by
"Ender's Game".

>>   too romantic: Geez, let's get the main character a significant other
>>   at all costs - reduces the credibility of plot.
>
>I don't really remember Ender being too interested in women in the first
>book.

This is a criticism of the last two. Card tries too hard to make all things
turn out perfectly. This is especially true of the "Speaker" but we see it
in "Xenocide" too (more on this book at the end).

>> Comments:
>
>>   Not enough discussion of the actual technology used/available.  This
>>   is a personal preference and rendered the novel less interesting to
>>   me.
>
>The book wasn't a story about how Peter was able to get political power
>through computers.  It was about Ender and his training.  How the
>intensive training affected him psychologically.  The second and third
>books veered from this.  Mainly these are equivilant to naratives of his
>life.

Yes, but they lacked credibility after Card tried to make Ender the perfect
human. He is SOOO loving etc, and if Peter and Valentine had such a
profound impact on his life (he "brings them back" in _Xenocide_), why are
their characters so woefully neglected?

>Would you pick up the auto-biography of Abe Lincon and say, 'good book but
>why'd it center on this Abe guy.  I wanted to find out more about how his
>brother cut down trees.'

If his brother's cutting down trees had a profound impact on the way he
acted and behaved in the future, YES, I do want to know how/why his brother
cut down trees.

I found Xenocide to be the best of the three for the way that human
behaviour is portrayed - mob mentality, xenophobia, etc. although, the
characters behaved too idealistically and predictably. The one unforseen
event was the re-introduction of Peter to the plot. The variety of human
behaviour that Card explores is quite fascinating. If the plot lines did
not tie up so neatly, I would definitely call this his best book. I still
think, though, that Ender's Game was the best reading of the three
(although I would hesitate to re-read it). Xenocide could withstand some
re-reading.

Divya

------------------------------

Date: 7 Oct 93 14:21:24 GMT
From: PANTUSO@utkvx.utcc.utk.edu (Joe Pantuso)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: [Comments]: Orson Card

zervos@cps.msu.edu (John A Zervos) wrote:
>As I understood it, Card wrote Ender's game.  Then he wrote two books
>which were sequels.

Ender's Game started as a novella.  This novella is quite entertaining and
contains the vital aspects of the novel.  He later expanded it into the
novel, adding the story about the older Wiggin children, how Ender was
picked and so on.

I think that in some ways the plot of 'Speaker' reflects Cards own feelings
about his first book.

>> Cons:
>>   inadequate parallel development of characters: almost all of the
>>   action focuses on Ender (at least in the first two novels)
>
>I'm sorry what was the name of the book?!?  It's called _Ender's Game_.
>The book's about Ender.

Indeed.  The greatest things to me about the first book is the mental
changes Ender goes through, and the descriptions of the zero-g games.
(Which I would kill to play in by the way).

>>   too romantic: Geez, let's get the main character a significant 
>>   other at all costs - reduces the credibility of plot.
>
>I don't really remember Ender being too interested in women in the first
>book.

He was a barely pubescent boy in the first book... he would have been
worried about "girl germs" if he weren't in the situation he was...

>> Comments:
>
>>   Not enough discussion of the actual technology used/available.
>>   This is a personal preference and rendered the novel less 
>>   interesting to me. 

Sometimes the story is stronger than the technology (hopefully MOST of the
time).  Ever notice Star Trek:TNG is a soap opera??  That's why they're
called "space operas".

Joe Pantuso
PANTUSO@UTKVX.UTCC.UTK.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 17:06:55 GMT
From: wachsler@psy.psych.nova.edu (Jana L. Wachsler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Orson Scott Card

   This is to all of you Orson Scott Card fans (like myself).  I just
wanted to share with you something that I learned last March at LunaCon in
Westchester county, New York.

   Orson was the guest of honor, and it was the first time in 5 years of
going to LunaCon that I attended all of the guest lectures.  Orson is
incredibly witty and very nice.  He even stayed later at the book signing
just to sign our books (I only brought 5 out of my collection.).

   What was interesting was the reading he gave; he read two chapters of an
upcoming novel.  I can't remember the name of it, but it's about observers
in the future who can watch past people, actually follow them through their
lives.  The main character follows one woman BACKWARDS through her life to
find out what made her so sad in her old age.  It was fascinating, and I
just wanted to tell all you OSC fans to watch for it.

Jana L. Wachsler
wachsler@psy.psych.nova.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 20:32:06 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

wachsler@psy.psych.nova.edu (Jana L. Wachsler) writes:
>   What was interesting was the reading [Orson Scott Card] gave; he read
>two chapters of an upcoming novel.  I can't remember the name of it, but
>it's about observers in the future who can watch past people, actually
>follow them through their lives.  The main character follows one woman
>BACKWARDS through her life to find out what made her so sad in her old
>age.  It was fascinating, and I just wanted to tell all you OSC fans to
>watch for it.

The name of the book is PASTWATCH; it will be published in a collectors'
hardcover next year by Don Grant, and by us in paperback about a year
later.  This is the novel that Scott was, for a while, calling THE
REDEMPTION OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Bear & Clarke & Ellison & Haldeman (2 msgs) &
                   Koontz (2 msgs) & McKillip (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 16:30:49 GMT
From: strzelin@sscdaq.phy.bnl.gov (Bob Strzelinski)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear

If only you could have read "Forge of God" before you read "Anvil of
Stars".  I bought them both together and read them in order while on
vacation recently.  Perhaps the best one-two punch of SF I've ever read.
Unfortunately, I followed this up with "Queen of Angels".  QofA has a great
feel to it - it does a great job of evoking a sense of its time and place -
but the plot knocks around for a couple hundred pages and ends up going
nowhere.  There were some great subplots that never got resolved.  In the
end I felt the totality of the book was considerably less than the sum of
it parts (some of which were great).

Robert J Strzelinski
Brookhaven National Laboratory
Upton, NY 11973-5000
strzelin@sscdaq.phy.bnl.gov
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Date: 13 Oct 93 10:40:13 GMT
From: atb@mserv1.dl.ac.uk (A.M.T. Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke (auto)biography

I remember reading somewhere fairly recently that Arthur C. Clarke has
written his autobiography, I also recall a couple of years ago someone else
had written ACC's biography.

Does anyone out there in net land have any details of these books? please
email me.

Many thanks.

Tony Bell                
Serc Daresbury Laboratory
A.M.T.Bell@uk.ac.daresbury

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 01:44:36 GMT
From: fperry@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Penumbra Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mefisto in Onyx help (spoilers?)

I just finished reading Harlan Ellison's "Mefisto in Onyx" in Omni
primarily after reading the reviews of it in this newsgroup. I thought it
was *okay*.  That is, I figured out the mystery aspect of it pretty
quickly. But Ellison is a wonderful stylist in my view, and the structure
and movement of the short story more than made up for any shortcomings that
the mystery aspects may have had. And I guess I could talk to someone about
that if they want to discuss this.

But here's my problem: it wasn't science fiction. I'm not even sure that it
was fantasy. I'd call it "fantastic" and that's about it. 

SPOILERS

I sat down to read the story looking forward to really strong science
fiction.  My disappointment stems from the fact that it isn't really.

I think that the only pin the story can hang its claim of science fiction
on is the presence of ESP in two of the main characters. But that is all.
The story isn't about ESP changing the world or such; it is about how one
man copes with a trait that no one else has. This is not to say that
science fiction has to be about changing the world, but I have always
thought of it as dealing with how humankind deals with the changes, for
good or ill, that technology brings on. There is no technology here. There
is human interaction in a not-quite realistic (assuming ESP does not exist,
a point I have to stipulate to make my quandary clearer) world. Would you
describe Tom Deitz's work as science fiction? I wouldn't.

If you have read the story, help me out. Do I need to rethink my
definitions?  Does anyone share my ambivalence towards the story as science
fiction?

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 14:34:56 GMT
From: djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Haldeman: _Worlds_Enough_and_Time_ question

I just finished reading Haldeman's Worlds trilogy, and was wondering if
there was any explanation of why the New Devonites did what they did?  In
the Worlds Apart book the author states that they left a note explaining
why they committed the sabotage, but says no more than that.  I found it
hard to believe or understand the New Devonites' actions as no motivation
for their actions was shown.

Dave Rowe

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 15:19:12 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Haldeman: _Worlds_Enough_and_Time_ question

djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe) writes:
> I just finished reading Haldeman's Worlds trilogy, and was wondering if
> there was any explanation of why the New Devonites did what they did?  In
> the Worlds Apart book the author states that they left a note explaining
> why they committed the sabotage, but says no more than that.  I found it
> hard to believe or understand the New Devonites' actions as no motivation
> for their actions was shown.

Yeah, this was a small problem for me also.  I think Haldeman mostly leaves
it as "they were nutty religious fanatics".  I can't see that this makes a
whole lot of sense, though, considering his description of Devonite
theology as "Unitarianism on quaaludes".  A weak point, but necessary for
the plot.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago,
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 15:24:00 GMT
From: OIADIR@buisa.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dean Koontz

I've just finished two books by Dean Koontz, "Watchers" and "Midnight."
Koontz, as was discussed a while back, has written a variety of stuff, SF,
fantasy, and general fiction.  Not sure where these two fit in, probably
fantasy, but anyways, in both cases a dog is featured very centrally.  The
former has a golden retriever genetically engineered with near human or
better intelligence.  The latter just has a mutt, but his "thoughts" are
presented in first person, cute but effective.  You can really almost see
some floppy eared mutt, chasing cats and cars, and "thinking" the thoughts
the author portrays.  After reading both, I get the feeling that dogs are
unusually important to Koontz, that he might have had or been exposed to
some dog saves child from drowning type event, or maybe he's just an animal
lover.  Does this type of theme show up in any of his other books?  Any
info on whether there is any "real life" connection to animals that prompts
the development of these characters?

Bill Long
Boston University
OIADIR@BUISA.BITNET
wlong@acs.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 21:26:50 GMT
From: ghirarde@wam.umd.edu (Judith Ellen Ghirardelli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dean Koontz

I have read alot of his works, although not many recent ones.  I think his
older works are so much better - I get the feeling he rushes now, and as a
result the characters are not as deep as they could be. All IMO of course.

I don't know much about the dog theme.  I don't recall the other books
having much to do with dogs (did not read Midnight though).  But I have
read at least 10 of his books (guessing).  But BTW, in case you care, I
think the best of his books are _Watchers_, _Strangers_, and _Lightning_.

Anyone else?

Judy Ghirardelli
ghirarde@bunyip.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 11:55:56 GMT
From: merritt@u.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: review of _The Cygnet and the Firebird_ by Patricia McKillip

Book Review: 	The Cygnet and the Firebird  (Patricia McKillip)

Here is a sequel, of sorts, to the _The Sorceress and the Cygnet_.  "Of
sorts" because, although the action takes up almost immediately after the
close of the earlier tale, readers will search in vain for any sign of the
loose ends which they may feel _Sorceress_ left hanging. Better to think of
it as a companion book, rather than a sequel; a second portrait of the same
characters.

Although I love these books dearly, I have some sympathy with those who put
down McKillip's earlier Cygnet volume scratching their heads and wondering
if the publisher hadn't forgotten to print a chapter ... most likely the
one which was supposed to let the reader know what on Earth was going on.
Or maybe there weren't many such readers; those who approached the book
expecting "epic fantasy" of some ilk probably gave up on it before ever
reaching that point.  The Cygnet books are marvelous fantasy, but they are
a fantasy of mood and illusion rather than one of action.  Each is a
marvelous tapestry of fantastic creatures, and as with a true tapestry the
beauty lies not in a linear reading from start to finish, but in an array
of set pieces which the eye can wander over at will. Actually, the feeling
of "loose ends" in _Sorceress_ is itself an illusion.  All the ends were
neatly tucked back into the tapestry.  But we were left to wonder as to the
meaning of the images they wove.

At the close _Sorceress_ we saw Nyx, second daughter of Ro holding,
returned to her family. Nyx is a largely self-taught sorceress, heir to the
books and trinkets of the great mage Chrysom from an earlier era.  She had
apparently driven herself to learn her craft to the exclusion of everything
else, including family and common sense. Worse, she had gotten mired in a
swamp (metaphorically and physically) gaining crumb after crumb of dubious
knowledge by the equivalent of pulling wings off swamp flies. Through the
efforts of her cousin Meguet Vervaine, not to mention the machinations and
intervention of a zodiac's worth of mythological entities, Nyx was been
reclaimed from the mire and re-installed into the household of Ro holding.

_Firebird_ traces some further adventures of Meguet and of Nyx, mostly
after they separately arrive in the dragon-haunted realm of Sapir.
McKillip takes an interesting approach to dealing with central characters
who can tap amazing magical powers.  The constraints of suspense and plot
dictate that there must be some challenge to the heroines; they can't just
open the magic book to page 108 and read off a spell of denouement.

In Meguet we have a heroine who is [apparently] the current generation's
embodiment of the magical power the Cygnet, the mythological entity at the
heart of Ro holding.  However she has no conscious control over all this
power. Instead she serves as eyes, ears, and [apparently] judge for events
in the real world which might threaten the Cygnet/Ro holding.  When she [or
through her the Cygnet?] judges that events warrant then she may manifest
some appropriate power, but she does not know in advance what will happen.
This treatment reminds me of the fantasy works of Ardath Mayhar, in which
the central characters often possess magical strengths largely as puppets
for shadowy higher powers.

In Nyx, on the other hand, we have a sorceress who is all too confident of
her own powers.  But she is self-taught, and Sapir is chock full of mages
(not to mention the dragons), and neither she nor they knows whose magic is
likely to prove stronger.

There is a complex symmetry in the two books which I have not entirely
worked out.  If the heart of _Sorceress_ is the redemption of Nyx through
the actions of Meguet and Corleu, then in some sense the heart of
_Firebird_ is the redemption of the Dragon Lord of Sapir through the
actions of Nyx and Meguet.  But in both books we only recognize this theme
after the action draws to a sudden halt at the end, and the characters
themselves scarcely realize it any earlier.

Rating (can't have reviews without ratings I guess):
I can only rate these books to other fantasy tapestries-in-print, and that
doesn't leave much besides other works by McKillip herself.  They have more
ambiance and texture than the Riddle Master of Hed, but substantially less
plot.  Perhaps the closest comparison is to her much earlier _The Forgotten
Beasts of Eld_, but her writing is now much smoother and the sense of depth
much greater.  To me it was certainly worth the purchase of the pair in
hardcover.  Readers of this forum who persist in equating "fantasy" to
"Tolkien clones" would certainly broaden their horizons by trying
McKillip's very different approach to fantasy.

Title:      The Sorceress and the Cygnet
Author:     Patricia A. McKillip
Order Info: ISBN 0-441-77564-0 
Publisher:  Ace
Date:       1991

Title:      The Cygnet and the Firebird
Author:     Patricia A. McKillip
Order Info: ISBN 0-441-12628-6
Publisher:  Ace
Date:       1993

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu
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Date: 13 Oct 93 02:31:27 GMT
From: pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: review of _The Cygnet and the Firebird_ by Patricia McKillip

merritt@u.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt) writes:

>Rating (can't have reviews without ratings I guess):
>I can only rate these books to other fantasy tapestries-in-print, and that
>doesn't leave much besides other works by McKillip herself.  They have
>more ambience and texture than the Riddle Master of Hed, but substantially
>less plot.

I'm not sure, but you sound like you could be shortchanging the Hed
books... there doesn't appear to be much atmosphere and texture in the Hed
books (compared to a lot of the dreck running around) mainly because the
characters in said books aren't fabulously wealthy by medieval or classical
standards.

>Perhaps the closest comparison is to her much earlier _The Forgotten
>Beasts of Eld_, but her writing is now much smoother and the sense of
>depth much greater.

Greater sense of depth? You've convinced me to buy one of these books. I
found the above book pretty deep, myself.

And let's face it: part of the way McKillip does depth, I'm beginning to
realize, are the loose ends. There's a reference to the Riddle Master in
_...Eld_ to show that they're in the same universe, but the reference in
itself raises more questions than could be answered in another trilogy,
because it apparently is of a malevolent Riddle Master.  (If Morgon is the
one being referred to, that is...)

>To me it was certainly worth the purchase of the pair in hardcover.
>Readers of this forum who persist in equating "fantasy" to "Tolkien
>clones" would certainly broaden their horizons by trying McKillip's very
>different approach to fantasy.

I think I said that earlier, in an oblique fashion.

I'm going to read these, definitely. Now if only I can find them...

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 14:04:22 GMT
From: bdh4@quads.uchicago.edu (David Wren-Hardin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: review of _The Cygnet and the Firebird_ by Patricia McKillip

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering) writes:
>merritt@u.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt) writes:

>>Rating (can't have reviews without ratings I guess):
>>I can only rate these books to other fantasy tapestries-in-print, and
>>that doesn't leave much besides other works by McKillip herself.  They
>>have more ambience and texture than the Riddle Master of Hed, but
>>substantially less plot.
>
>I'm not sure, but you sound like you could be shortchanging the Hed
>books... there doesn't appear to be much atmosphere and texture in the Hed
>books (compared to a lot of the dreck running around) mainly because the
>characters in said books aren't fabulously wealthy by medieval or
>classical standards.

I agree that the Hed books are being short-changed. That's one of the
things I remember best about them, the atmosphere. I read them first in Jr.
High, and in college didn't really remember much except this feeling of
mystery and magic.  I then re-read and was not disappointed.  The first
Cygnet book was good too, haven't read the second.

David Wren-Hardin
University of Chicago
bdh4@quads.uchicago.edu
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Date: 13 Oct 93 20:47:55 GMT
From: ronh@feenix.metronet.com (Ron Hough)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: review of _The Cygnet and the Firebird_ by Patricia McKillip

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering) writes:
>merritt@u.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt) writes:
>>Rating (can't have reviews without ratings I guess):
>>I can only rate these books to other fantasy tapestries-in-print, and
>>that doesn't leave much besides other works by McKillip herself.  They
>>have more ambience and texture than the Riddle Master of Hed, but
>>substantially less plot.
>
>I'm not sure, but you sound like you could be shortchanging the Hed
>books... there doesn't appear to be much atmosphere and texture in the Hed
>books (compared to a lot of the dreck running around) mainly because the
>characters in said books aren't fabulously wealthy by medieval or
>classical standards.

If you check closely, Ethan doesn't say anything about the Hed books *not*
having atmosphere or texture at all, only that the Cygnet books possess
more.  On this I would agree wholeheartedly.  Being a die-hard McKillip
fan, I am used to the powerful spells she has been known to weave; however,
I have read few books that forced me to sit for an hour or more and ponder
just what *exactly* transpired...  _Sorceress_ was such a book.  I think I
finally have it figured out (thanks also to a mini-thread that spun off in
this group about the same time I finished the book), but the beauty was
that it took some time and thought and that McKillip's writing never really
lets you feel that you *fully* understood what went on.  She never comes
right out and *tells* you what happened, but the thinking reader doesn't
need her to.

>Greater sense of depth? You've convinced me to buy one of these books. I
>found the above book pretty deep, myself.

Heh.  Be prepared.  It's a wonderful book, but it has to be read properly.
Sit back, let go, and let her take you where she will.  Hold on too tightly
and you'll make her lose her grip and spoil the ride... :-)

Ron Hough
ronh@metronet.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Heinlein (3 msgs) & Shea & Sturgeon &
                       Tepper (2 msgs) & Vance (2 msgs) &
                       Zeddies & Length of Books

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 22:37:21 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Job_ by R. Heinlein

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
>I wrote, "You can not convince us that these portrayals are not based on
>Heinlein's own beleifs and are only 'plot devices'".
>
>But perhaps "based on his beliefs" was the wrong word choice.  (I freely
>admit that, based on the subject matter, I didn't spend *nearly* enough
>time picking out my words carefully enough in my previous post.)  Perhaps,
>"based on his perceptions of Christianity" would be better?

"Based on your perception of his perceived view of organised Christian
religions" would be nearer...

> -  THEMES AND PLOT DEVICES  -
>
>Chris Croughton also responded, "No, Heinlein does *not* treat Christanity
>(the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, called the Christ) negatively.  He
>treats the man-made churches that claim to be Christian negatively,
>certainly, when they deserve it."
>
>Aside from the highly debatable "when they deserve it" (who is to decide
>when a church "deserves" to be treated negatively?)

Sorry - "...when *he feels* they deserve it".  The fact that I often (not
always) agree with his assessment is irrelevant...

>you make a very good distinction which I appreciate.  (Sidenote: One of my
>favorite passages in any novel is in _Stranger_, when Mike turns to the
>angry mob and says, "Thou art God", and a member of the crowd yells back,
>"G-- d--- it, don't take the Lord's name in vain!"  This is a very
>accurate portrayal of some Christians.)  But I do not think it applies
>here.  Heinlein explores not only the nature of the believer in the story,
>but also the nature of God and Satan, including their personal
>motivations.  They are, after all, significant characters in this story.
>So, he is no longer just looking at Christians, but Christianity, too.

Definition of 'Christianity'.  I gave my definition above, as "the
teachings of Jesus..." - you seem to be using it to mean "the teachings of
the churches that call themselves Christian".

>(And, I did note your comment about defining Christianity.  I apologize
>for using the term "Christianity" for "belief in the Judeo/Christian God",
>but for convenience, I will continue to use the term.)

Sorry, but that's not how you were (or are, it appears) using it.  I (and
RAH, in many places) distinguish between the 'belief' (with which I cannot
argue - it is a wholly subjective thing, and I cannot justify forcing my
beliefs on you any more than I can accept you forcing yours on me) and the
dogmas ('dogmae'?) of organised religion.

> -  TEXAS AND HEAVEN  -
>
>Chris Croughton also responded to this, "The difference is that Texas is a
>real place to everyone - even if they haven't been there, they've seen it
>on television, or know people from there.  How many people do you know
>from Heaven or Hell?"
>
>As a matter of fact, I do know someone who has been to Heaven and back.

So your answer is "One".  Not a very big sample size, is it?  :-) If you
claim to have direct personal knowledge of Him telling you about what
Heaven and Hell are like, I can't argue with you (without calling you a
liar, which I would not do).  If, however, you are trusting in reported
written works (such as the Bible), you are trusting in men to get it right,
and even more to interpret it correctly.

The existence of a large number of churches which, from the same source
material, have derived a lot of mutually contradictory ideas argues that
there is no known 'right' picture.  Heinlein's portrayal in 'Job' was a
summary of some of the most prevalent of those ideas - those of Heaven and
Hell being 'real' places, with 'saints' going to Heaven and 'sinners' to
Hell (and with death-bed repentance gewtting you into Heaven, while a small
slip just before death gets you into Hell) .

>Jesus Christ died, went up to Heaven, and came back to visit his buds for
>a few days (paraphrase).  Not only that, but God inspired certain men to
>write certain books of the Bible, which does include descriptions of
>Heaven and Hell, God and Satan.  Once again, this is the entire point of
>my argument.  We Christians really and truly believe this.  Just because
>you don't doesn't make it any less real to us.

You're making the same mistake about me as you did about Heinlein - that of
'knowing' what another person believes.

>Secondly, I think you and a few others who responded may have missed
>another point.  You would not have accepted the description of Texas I had
>proposed.  Okay.  But that was not only intended as an analogy for
>Heinlein's description of Heaven and Hell, but of God and Satan, too.  How
>about this analogy: say I was writing a book of fiction about your wife.
>I say she is married to you, describe her exactly the way she looks to
>you, and I even accurately write what job she works at and how much money
>she makes.  But then, I describe her as a whining bitch who throws temper
>tantrums whenever she doesn't get her own way, is completely
>self-centered, and has no sense of fair play, in fact, goes out of her way
>to be un-fair if it feeds her tremendous ego.  This is (for the sake of
>argument) completely opposite of how you picture your wife.
>
>Now do you understand the point I was trying to make?  You would be
>offended, even though it was a work of fiction.  That really was the only
>point I was trying to make.  Some of us have strong beliefs of what God,
>Satan, Heaven, and Hell are like, and Heinlein's particular
>representations given offend us.

If you said that she didn't exist, and was purely in my imagination, you'd
be right!  However, I do see what you mean.

On the other hand, that doesn't mean I agree.  To make the analogy correct,
you need to add that I (and other people who claim to know her) have
written many things about her which do indeed portray her as being
inconsistent, self-opinionated, manipulative, etc.  One of the things
Heinlein points out about the Bible (and other scriptures - he was not
picky about what 'brand of snake-oil' he disparaged) is its
inconsistencies, particular;y the difficulty of reconciling the just, stern
God of the Old Testament with the loving Father of the new.

And then there's the point "Is he really talking about *my* wife?  Sure, it
sounds like her in some ways, but she behaves totally differently - nah,
must be someone else".

>Please note that "I am offended" is as far as I've ever gone in this
>discussion.  I have no right to say "Heinlein never should have written
>this book", or, "No one should ever read this book because it is a piece
>of heathen trash", nor would I say it even if I HAD the right.  On the
>contrary, I have simply read this book, parts of which offended me, and
>expressed that sentiment.  Period.

And my point above was that it's your problem, not the author's.  You
certainly have the 'right' to be offended, or to jump up and down and
scream with rage, or tear the book apart and throw it on the fire - or, for
that matter, to put it on a pedestal and bow down to it as Absolute Truth
(I'm not suggesting or implying that you would or should do either!)...

> -  PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT  -
>
>If anyone is getting preferential treatment in _Job_, it is everyone *but*
>Christians.  I can not remember any of the other gods presented as being
>conceited, whining, egotistical megalomaniacs except mine.  Why is *my*
>God the only one being portrayed negatively, if, as some of you have said,
>"Heinlein would have 'held the mirror' up to any organized religion?'

'Your' God?  See my point above - it is *you* who is identifying the person
about whom Heinlein is writing as being 'your' God.  He is ridiculing a
particular dogma (one that is held by several Christian churches) taken to
a logical conclusion - if 'your' God doesn't behave like that, it must be
Someone else...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 13 Oct 93 18:32:22 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Intersting Bit of Heinlein Trivia

At the beginning of Have Space Suit--Will Travel, Kip's father is sitting
around reading. Kip notes that it he's once again reading his favorite
book, Three Men in a Boat by Jerome K. Jerome.

I'd always thought this was a made-up book, given the strange name of the
author. It's not.

Also, given its title and the brief mention in Have Space Suit--Will
Travel, I'd assumed it was supposed to be a survival book: probably
something about three men trapped in a lifeboat. Kip's father at one point
wants to read to Kip the scene where they have a tin of pineapple but no
opener. It turns out I was wrong here also.

Three Men in a Boat is a very funny comedy, written in 1889 by Jerome K.
Jerome. It is about three men who decide to take a two week boat trip up
the Thames, and who can barely do anything without messing it up. The scene
with the pineapple tin is an hilarious one, in which they try everything to
open the silly can, injuring one another in the process ("George's straw
hat saved his life that day"...."Harris got off merely a flesh wound.").
After battering the can almost flat, they give up in disgust and chuck it
in the river. Hardly the lesson in survival I'd always assumed from the
brief mention in Have Space Suit.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 13 Oct 93 21:42:11 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Intersting Bit of Heinlein Trivia

Jim_Mann@transarc.com:
>At the beginning of Have Space Suit--Will Travel, Kip's father is sitting
>around reading. Kip notes that it he's once again reading his favorite
>book, Three Men in a Boat by Jerome K. Jerome.

Isn't it a wonderful book?  Every so often, someone posts asking for
funny/funniest books, and TMiaB generally comes out near the top of the
recommendations.

Beyond its intrinsic merits, "Have Space Suit -- Will Travel" was probably
responsible for thousands of fans reading "Three Men in a Boat", hundreds
of fans finding out what a dangling participle is and why Van Buren failed
of reelection, and at least dozens of us finding out how to extract cube
roots the hard way.

Now that's influential science fiction.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 15:53:27 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Michael Shea

Michael Shea has other works as well:
Fatface (Axolotl Press)
Fill it With Regular (Azolotl Special)
I, Said the Fly (Silver Salamander Press)

Plus numerous short-stories not found in Polyphemus!

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 18:03:49 GMT
From: loring@healthchex.com (Loring Holden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sturgeon

amiller4@ux4.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
>Has anyone out there heard about Sturgeon's stuff being rereleased?  I
>know he has a lot of other stuff that I just can't find because it's out
>of print.  Also, didn't he write the Prime Directive for Star Trek, or did
>I just pull that out of nowhere?

Well, he is credited with writing Amok Time, which is the first time "Live
Long and Prosper" was heard.  Who knows if Sturgeon wrote this or one of
the script editors did.  He is also credited with Shore Leave.  Or maybe
this is another Theodore Sturgeon. :-)

Loring Holden
HealthChex,Inc.
Fairport, NY
(716) 377-6270
loring@HealthChex.com
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Date: 11 Oct 93 14:11:25 GMT
From: 01d0francis@leo.bsuvc.bsu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sheri Tepper

I've read one of the Marianne books, the Marianne and Manticore that is,
and as I liked it.  I may be biased, I tend to like everything she writes.
The Revenants is good, found a used copy in a dusty old used book store.
It was a stand alone fantasy, very complete and managed to give a
compelling muliti-charactered story line in a singly book.  Beauty is Good,
so is Raising the Stones and The Gate to Women's country.  Try reading the
Gate against Joanna Russ's the Female Man, James Tiptree's Houston, Houston
Do you Read.  Makes an interesting contrast.

Diana Francis
Ball State University
01d0francis@bsuvc.bsu.edu
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Date: 11 Oct 93 18:35:05 GMT
From: jean@noao.edu (Jean Goodrich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shari Tepper

Diana Francis (01d0francis@LEO.BSUVC.BSU.EDU) writes:
>Try reading the Gate(to Women's Country) against Joanna Russ's the Female
>Man, James Tiptree's Houston, Houston Do you Read.  Makes an interesting
>contrast.

Try reading Tepper's _Gate to Women's Country_ against Pamela Sargent's
_The Shore of Women_. There are some very interesting comparisons to be
made here as well.

Jean Goodrich

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 18:58:07 GMT
From: gabrija@mead.u.washington.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jack Vance

cordes@uhunix.uhcc.Hawaii.Edu (Rick Cordes) writes:
>Is there anything forthcoming from Holbrook?
>Did I dream? Is "Throy" out yet?

   Yes, I've read it.  I don't know what other people think about "Throy",
but I found it to be one of the most disappointing Jack Vance books I've
ever read (out of the 40 or so that I've read.)  The plot was
uninteresting, at best.

   That wouldn't have been so bad, except that the features that are
usually really great in a Jack Vance book (the dialog, settings and general
descriptions) really fell flat.  It felt like I was reading a weak
imitation, not the real thing.

   My personal suspicion is that he's getting a little too old.  But
hopefully I'm wrong and "Throy" was just bad because Vance had run out of
ideas for (or just gotten bored with) the "Araminta" trilogy.

Jacob 
gabrija@mead.u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 19:09:12 GMT
From: klbarrus@elf.owlnet.rice.edu (Karl Lui Barrus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jack Vance

It's not exactly new stuff, but I saw the reissue of the "Planet of
Adventure" series as one volume (containing The Dirdir, The Pnume, Servants
of the Wankh, and City of the Chash) paperback and hardback.

As a Vance fan I grabbed it up, especially since my paperback originals are
bad condition :-)

And I've seen Throy in hardback.

Karl L. Barrus
klbarrus@owlnet.rice.edu         

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 15:07:51 GMT
From: burchard@access.digex.net (Laura Burchard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Deathgift by Ann Zeddies

Paul McGuire <paul@econ.yale.edu> wrote:
>work@med.uvm.edu (Steve Work) writes:
>>I've just started rereading DeathGift by Ann Zeddies (DelRey,1988) and am
>>again amazed at the simple joy it brings me. Has anyone else read this?
>>And does anyone know if Ann Zeddies has written anything else?
>
>I also liked Deathgift enough to reread it.  There is a sequel, _Sky
>Road_, Del Rey 1992, ISBN 0-345-37865-2 which is not bad, but not as good.

Actually, I thought _Sky Road_ was rather better than _DeathGift_, though I
enjoyed both. The three cultures (natives and the two warring space powers)
seemed to hang together rather more consistently, the villians were more
rounded, and the hero less infallible.

The progress pleased me, and I'm quite looking forward to ATZ's next book.

Laura Burchard
burchard@digex.net  

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 19:04:17 GMT
From: stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Why so long?

I have a question that is mainly directed to the editors who read this
list, although others might find it interesting: why are contemporary
novels so long? Most of the sf novels that were written in the 50's (that
I've read) were between 200 and 300 pages. The first three Foundation
novels were almost exactly 200 pages each and most of RAHs stuff was also
in that range. Starting in about the 70's, books seemed to expand to a
pocket busting 400+ pages.  The works of both Asimov and RAH noticeably
grew with the decades.  Today, it's not uncommon for books to exceed 600
pages! If this keeps up, the average book in 20 years will be the size of
War and Peace.

I have no problem with long books in principal, it's just that few writers
can pull it off (Banks and Simons [sic?] come to mind).  I often finish a
book and think that it would have been much better if 100+ pages were cut.

This isn't limited to sf novels. Even Clancy's books have been get longer
and his "short" books (Hunt and Patriot Games) are all over 400 pages. For
that matter, whose bright idea was it to re-release The Stand uncut?!

I don't think authors are doing all this extra work for nothing.  There
must be something in the business of making books (that it, making money on
books) that encourages looooong books. What is it?

Mark Stalzer
stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com

------------------------------
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Date: 12 Oct 93 19:51:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Glen Cook

Latest scoop on Glen Cook, from the horse's mouth:

The GM plant where he works is shutting down at the end of the year for
about 18 months of retooling, and he says he probably will spend that time
in full-time writing.  (Either that, or a 3-day-a-week air-commute to a job
in another state.) He's planning to complete the Black Company series,
write at least one more Garrett novel, and possibly more and different
fantasy novel(s).

The end of the long famine is in sight. :-)

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu
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Date: 12 Oct 93 17:41:25 GMT
From: phatch@slc.mentorg.com (Phill Hatch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: gandalara cycle

elajoie@EEAP.OGI.EDU (Elaine LaJoie) writes:
> Has anyone read the Gandalara Cycle by Garrett and Heydron?  I thought it
> was one of the best fantasy adventures I've read.  I couldn't put the
> books down.  Does anyone know if Heydron has written anything else?

I read them ten years ago and really liked them until that last damn book.
Mary Sue/non-Alternate Earths get really lame fast.

I remember seeing some other books by Heydron, but avoided them because of
_The Riverwall_ experience.

Phil
phatch@slc.mentorg.com
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Date: 10 Oct 93 22:00:38 GMT
From: mike@maths.tcd.ie (Mike Rogers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Interview with William Gibson.

The sky above the Shelbourne was the colour of...

But seriously, here is the text of the interview as promised. I'm sorry it
took so long but his accent is really strong and the tape wasn't so good
and I was busy with a deadline.

At his reading of Virtual Light later that night he read the text slowly,
almost ponderously, which gave me a new insight into his composition. His
stresses rendered what might have been a frenzied narrative into a more
reflective, metered tract. I'll certainly reread his books with a new
angle.

He said some good things during the question session. Postmodernism was a
phrase that used to make him grit his teeth and think of party hats on
tower blocks, but now it's kind of diluted. Sylvester Stallone owns the
rights to the Burning Chrome film version. Earlier, he asked what the
reaction was of an Irish person to the section at the end of The Difference
Engine concerning the Famine in Ireland in the 19th Century that pretty
much devastated the country to this day. He seemed a little hesitant, and
mentioned that the piece was supposed to be a sarcastic rant, but that if
it didn't come across like that then that was what you deserved for messing
with other people's cultures. He had a special disdain for that RPG 'that
mixes cyberpunk with elves'. I think Shadowrun sucks incredibly as well.

The ellipses try to capture his frequent pauses. I found his sentence
structure fascinating. As an English-speaking Irish person, the rather
bizarre formulations that reach here via the films, etc., can seem
outrageous. I'm thinking of 'Slackers'. But it's all true. Apparently. Even
the incredible lassitude of the Southern US speech. Quite distinctive.

I have, like, ten or so very long interviews from his present tour and he
was getting asked the same questions in a lot of them and parroting the
same answers so here I've tried to avoid the usual questions. I was not
always successful. I didn't get hardly any of the questions covered that
I'd intended to, even though I was quite peremptory. This can come across
as impatience (maybe, maybe) or sarcasm, even rudeness. But it *was* a
short interview slot.

I have not rendered the dialogue into dialect, but have stuck to standard
English, 'don't know' for dunnoe, etc. This is kinder to non-English
speakers, and using that can look patronising and corny.

Interview with William Gibson by Mike Rogers.

Text copyright 1993 by Mike Rogers. Permission is granted for distribution
of this text via electronic or electromechanical means providing 
a) no hardcopy is produced save for comment or reference extracts;
and 
b) that this notice accompany all electronic copies.

October 1st, Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin, Ireland.
35 minutes.

MR:   So you've never been to Ireland before?   

WG:   No. no... and it's a, you know, in a sense I've been reading about it
      all my life... because it's a, you know...

MR:   Joyce? the Modernists?

WG:   Yeah. Such a literate, yeah, such a literary land. So it all seems...
      vaguely familiar. But sort of more remarkable... and that's always
      the way, you know. Sort of the details... the details that do it.
      That you couldn't have imagined.

MR:   You came to Europe when you were in your teens, or just out of your 
      teens, didn't you?

WG:   Well, how old was I?

MR:   The Grand Tour. Around 20?

WG:   Yeah. Yeah. About 20, 21... We couldn't afford... we couldn't afford
      to stay anywhere that had anything remotely like hard currency. So we
      landed in... we landed in London and... and you know, like a round
      trip on the subway was sort of... sort of, the base. So we only had a
      little time there and then...

MR:   So what's it like now, travelling around in hotels like this?

WG:   Oh, it's... I've had a couple of years to get used to it. It's sort
      of a gradual thing.

MR:   What was it you called it? The Rubber Chicken Circuit?

WG:   Yeah, that was actually a goof break... breakthrough. Because there
      were all those vr... there was a whole string of vr festivals that
      were funded by various European governments.

MR:   I know. Lot's of people kept stopping over, Myron Kreuger and all...

WG:   Yeah. Those people were all bouncing... bouncing around. But we got
      to get to Barcelona, Venice, Linz Austria, Den Haag, probably a
      couple more I can't...

MR:   You're more used to it then? You can handle it now?

WG:   Yeah, I can.

MR:   You don't feel like... the dissolution?

WG:   But this is sort of... this is a... this is a lot more intense than
      going on one of those things, because it's sort of the end of...
      three months of... no, not three months, it just feels like three
      months.  Three previous weeks of promotion before I came... In the
      States and Canada before I came and started... started in London.

MR:   Yes. I've been reading some interviews on the Net, in papers...

WG:   Yeah, and you go home and rest for a week and you feel okay
      physically but then you get back out on the road and there's some
      sort of cumulative psychological effect.

MR:   I'm just curious, because in the second Sprawl book you had Turner,
      and he saw himself dissolved from hotel room to hotel room. And yet
      in Virtual Light Rydell... he likes staying there. He likes the...
      the opulence of the closed shopping malls and all. So, do you feel
      you're accepting it more?

WG:   Oh I don't know. Oh... you lost me there. Rydell likes?

MR:   He seemed to be able to cope with being on Cops in Trouble a lot more
      naturally.

WG:   Oh. Oh. Ah. Right. Oh, well, you know, he doesn't get more than a
      taste of it you know? That's the thing. It's a... His time in... his
      time...  well he might have... What does he have, like two weeks?
      It's not really clear from the... It could be a week you know? It
      just... it just doesn't last very long for him. He never gets to feel
      that he's a part... a part of this sort of thing. But you know...
      it's interesting.  It's interesting to see it... and it's only once
      in a while. I mean, Hollywood is like this too. It's kind of their
      standard worker housing.  They put people... they put people in
      incredibly fancy hotels that...  mostly probably collect their money
      from movie studios and big... big companies.

MR:   It's a strange world out there.

WG:   Yeah. Like one thing you realise when you spend more time in places
      like this is that all of them... well, hardly any of them who's
      staying here is paying their own bill. It's all corporate accounts.
      This is actually a very amiable kind of place, you know? The thing
      that's nice about it is that it's real. It's not a reproduction of
      anything.

MR:   If I remember right, when they had a rebellion here in 1916 I think
      the place was used for barracks.

WG:   Yeah. It's sort of a real place and kind of relaxed compared to...
      you know, in America the equivalent thing would be three simulacra
      removed from reality and kind of too self conscious to ever be very
      good.

MR:   What music are you listening to right now? What strikes you?

WG:   PJ Harvey's second album. A San Francisco band called Come, that's
      see oh em ee. A West German band called Plan B who have an album out
      that's unfortunately titled Cyberchords and Sushi Stories.

MR:   What about Cybercore Network?

WG:   ... Never heard of it.

MR:   Oh well.

WG:   Yeah.

MR:   The in-jokes weren't as heavily larded in Virtual Light.

WG:   No, I just think they missed them. No, they're more subtle.

MR:   The music jokes?

WG:   There were probably more of those in Neuromancer than there were in
      the later... the other two, I would think. Yeah. Yeah. Virtual Light
      is filled with in-jokes, but you have to know... It's not fair if I
      tell them what they are.

MR:   The one right at the end where the only thing at the market that
      failed to be sold, that's thrown on the trash heap, that's the
      Columbia Literary History of the United States.

WG:   Yeah.

MR:   That's a bit harsh. An unpopular book?

WG:   That's one of them.

MR:   There was a large literary conference on here recently. Toni
      Morrison, big names. The theme was Homelands. What I want to ask you
      is, well, born in South Carolina, grew up in Virginia, living in
      Canada. Do you think that that dilutes your sense of nationhood? They
      were keen on it.

WG:   Oh, well... What it means... Yeah...

MR:   How do you feel about it?

WG:   Yeah. Oh, well. Hmmm. That's a... Oh well, interestingly put... ...
      ...  I think what it's done is it's made me... made me a globalist in
      some way that's not entirely... ... ... isn't entirely theoretical...
      ...  ... Yeah, I mean, naturally it's put... it's putting it too
      dramatically, but you could say it was literally true that early on
      in life I had the experience of, of, of... exilehood, essentially for
      political reasons which kind of led into a permanent expatriate
      existence. Canada isn't... it isn't a country. One doesn't... I don't
      think one comes to feel Canadian. It sort of isn't. It's never really
      been...

MR:   So much wasteland? Empty except for the cities?

WG:   Well, no. It's never been a requirement of... ... ... It's never been
      a requirement of their culture with regard to... immigrants, you
      know?  The American metaphor is the Melting Pot for a generation and
      then they'll become... When they come out of the pots... they'll be
      American and that really isn't... That hasn't been the Canadian
      experience. The fashionable government metaphor during the sixties
      was the... the Cultural mosaic. That's what they consciously took to
      be their version of the Melting Pot. Where people would immigrate,
      keep their cultures intact and just, you know, fit them into the grid
      of the country. I mean, you can't, you know, the concept of becoming
      Canadian, it doesn't you know, it doesn't compute. It's not... in a
      sense it's an artificial construction. Really, I mean there's a
      distinctive Canadian culture but you know... ... you'd almost have
      to, I think, have to be born right into it so I've never felt, living
      in Canada for twenty years...  Well now I'm truly becoming more and
      more Canadian. I mean, I'm still a guy from Virginia and my wife is
      Canadian and I'll never... I'll never really be... I'll never really
      be Canadian.

MR:   Yet the character Rydell in Virtual Light seems much more definitely
      a Southerner than any others of yours?

WG:   Oh yeah. Specifically...

MR:   He rediscovers his Southerness after being reproached by a Northerner
      for not having enough essence of gothic.

WG:   Yeah. Well... I think that was partially inspired by having read a
      lot of Cormac McCarthy during the time I was writing the book. I
      hadn't discovered McCarthy before. McCarthy's from Knoxville
      Tennessee, which is, like, a few hundred miles from the part of
      Virginia where I grew up and the voices in a lot of his books,
      particularly his early books, were very relevent to my own childhood
      and so I thought I'd create...  Also, I had the sense when I grew up
      in the South of growing up in some sort of time lag.

MR:   Agrippa has that same tone.

WG:   Yeah.

MR:   The timelessness.

MR:   Yeah. It's like, so it's like... I felt when I remembered my
      childhood in the fifties and the sixties in Virginia that in some
      ways it's more like these should be memories of the forties. It's,
      you know, It's kind of a backward... It's kind of a backwater place
      and by making Rydell, you know, a Southerner I also made him a hick
      to some extent. So he's the, you know, he's... he's the hick from
      Hickograd adrift in the big city and consequently he gets to wonder
      about things and ask questions and that's very convenient for the
      science fiction writer because it gets you over the expository lumps
      quite smoothly. I mean, when you...  In science fiction watch for
      these naive characters. They're pretty common because they serve such
      a convenient purpose for the author.

MR:   What struck me was the different portrayal between Virtual Light and
      the Sprawl novels in the portrayal of the underground, the computer
      underground. Especially the hackers. In Virtual Light you didn't seem
      to like them and in fact you threw them into ridicule.

WG:   Well, they're both based on... the same... you know, to some extent.

MR:   Also... The culture of the bridge. That's seen from the outside. Even
      Chevette is to a large extent an outsider. And yet with, say, Sam
      Delany in, say, Dhalgren, he had his naive characters walk around as
      part of the underground. He's from... he writes from an urban...
      environment. You and he are from different milieus. His urban
      characters never seem as put upon. They survive a lot easier. He's
      more sympathetic.

WG:   Well, he grew up in New York and my formative, my first real
      experience of a real city was living in Toronto in the late sixties
      from about '67 on and, yeah, it's given me a different take on
      urbanism. It's a very different sort of city. In those days it was
      more different still.  It hadn't been quite developed into the new
      neo-Toronto.

MR:   They use it for New York movie backdrops nowadays.

WG:   Yeah. Neo-Toronto is sort of... It more parallels... you know, the
      Docklands in London? It's a bit, you know, it's very expensively
      built empty space.

MR:   They're doing that here with German money. Temple Bar. It's quite
      extraordinary... They take all the cobblestones from the, like,
      ghetto and move them to almost gated streets.

WG:   So down in the poor neighbourhoods they now have tarmac?

MR:   Yeah, it's like a move up in the world. After hundreds of years they
      finally get to have tarmac, flat roads. And the rich people get
      cobbles and all.

WG:   Isn't that something.

MR:   Set in shiny new tar, yeah.

WG:   That's truly amazing... That's pure... that's the European version of
      Virtual Light. Yeah, that's actually... there's a level of irony
      about that that I didn't get to in Virtual Light. Except in the
      Nightmare Folk Art shop. All this Southern stuff is being sold, all
      these kind racist antiques are being sold to the more affluent blacks
      of South Central. But the very recycling of stuff where the very
      cobbles become expensive antiques for the rich people... that's
      amazing.

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this interview, it has been split
into two parts.  The second part will appear in issue #622.]
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End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Subject: Interview with William Gibson.

[Moderator's Note: This is the second part of the interview with Gibson
that appeared in issue #621.]

Interview with William Gibson by Mike Rogers.

Text copyright 1993 by Mike Rogers. Permission is granted for distribution
of this text via electronic or electromechanical means providing 
a) no hardcopy is produced save for comment or reference extracts;
and 
b) that this notice accompany all electronic copies.

MR:   The blacks in South Central Los Angeles. I mean, the book was set
      there and, I mean, you read City of Quartz which dealt a great deal
      with the chicano and black development, and postulated their
      development in the future, and yet they didn't feature very largely
      in Virtual Light. Do you feel that you weren't qualified?

WG:   No. I didn't want to... It wasn't the time for me to take that on...
      Yeah, I would generally say. Yeah. I'm not actually qualified to do
      that now, and particularly not in a more realistic near future
      setting, so I mean, they're there and there's a sprinkling of them to
      indicate their presence in the mix. One thing that's not really
      underlined enough to be clear in the Los Angeles sections is that I
      was assuming that I was writing about a Los Angeles where the
      caucasians are the minority, which is something that is
      demographically expected to happen in L.A. eventually.

MR:   Yeah. I was stunned the first time I was in new York and found all
      the subway signs in Spanish after a lifetime of growing up with the
      Starsky and Hutch white English American thing.

WG:   Yeah. We have a neighbourhood in Vancouver where they've changed...
      they've translated all the street signs into Bengali. And there's
      Chinatown. That's quite the trend.

MR:   And yet you find that you can write about women? All of your books
      since Count Zero have had a female protagonist.

WG:   I've always felt an obligation to try. And you know, in fact I think
      I would tend to get pretty bored with the narrative if there
      weren't...  a few women around.

MR:   And yet the only woman that featured, apart from your relatives, in
      Agrippa was the likening of the shooting of a gun to the first
      kissing of a woman in objective terms.

WG:   Yeah. But don't ask me what that means.

MR:   You'll just have to write more books to work it out?

WG:   Yeah. No. I don't know. I mean, it's something that I... I do all
      this stuff... kind of random exploratory... I'm exploring I know not
      what.  The completed narrative is a sort of artifact, but in some
      real way I'm no more capable of explicating it than the next guy. You
      know, if you know much about... at least the sort of... what passed
      for contemporary literary critical theory when I was studying it...
      the assumption was that the critic has as much... that the reader had
      as chance of knowing what the text was going to be about as the
      author did. That was sort of a formal assumption; that the author had
      no more access to it...

MR:   They're just words?

WG:   Yeah. No more access to some deeper,more symbolic level than the
      critic did. Because the critic could argue, the critic... the author
      could say that, well, it's really about this and that and the critic
      could argue that, well, you think it's about this and that but
      actually it's about that and this. And you're simply... I'm simply
      able to interpret your own conscious intention. I'm not sure
      whether... I was never sure whether I believed that or not. But now
      that I've written a few books I know that I... that I cannot
      explicate them more. Or that I could explicate them differently at
      different times.

MR:   And yet you have this gift for... for semiotic regurgitation.

WG:   Well, yeah.

MR:   Does it worry you?

WG:   What?

MR:   Do you occasionally get puzzled, or self-conscious.

WG:   Magpie-like?

MR:   Like a collage too mannered.

WG:   Bricolage. no, it doesn't bother me. It's what I do.

MR:   But if you think about it too much? Do you have to make a conscious
      effort not to make it a... conscious effort?

WG:   Well, it requires... In my own case it requires a kind of
      pathological concentration, after which something snaps and the
      narrative proceeds as though by... it's almost... I mean, it's really
      good, it feels like automatic writing. I'm able to sit back and watch
      myself write without having much idea of where it's going along. But
      unfortunately that requires endless chewing of pencils.

MR:   They used to call it the Muse.

WG:   Yeah. Waiting for the Muse. All I've ever figured out is you have to
      make a deal with the Muse to, you know, go every day at approximately
      the same time; sit down for a couple of hours and wait to see if the
      Muse is going to come around.

MR:   When do you write?

WG:   Well, pretty much on a kind of nine to five basis on weekdays. That's
      well, you know, that's in the early days, the saner stages of
      composition. So for the first two thirds of a book I'll get up in the
      morning at seven o'clock,have breakfast, get my kids off to school.
      Then downstairs about nine thirty, knock off at twelve for lunch,
      come back, stay on there 'til three or four or five and call it a
      day.  Unless I get down there and something is... there's no Muse and
      I can't get anything done. Then I go mow the lawn or do the laundry
      or something. but when I get toward the end of it, it becomes... it's
      such an effort to juggle all those bits and thousands of words in
      your head that sometimes the only way to get it done is to, like,
      work an 18 hour day 'til it's finished, you know? You're filled up
      with it at a certain point and you just have... there are times when
      you just have to get all through real quickly at one go and then go
      collapse and then go back to it a few weeks later and kind of do it
      in your right mind. I don't think I've ever managed to avoid that. In
      one way or another that always happens. It usually follows a period
      of very intense despair.  Despair at the quality of the text by that
      time.

MR:   Do you still despair of the text?

WG:   Oh yeah.

MR:   The finished? The product?

WG:   Well, you know, once they're finished,once they're... once they're...
   you know.

MR:   How do you decide that the text will go?

WG:   Well, that's one of the really tricky parts. It's a good trick. I
      don't know. I wish I could... I mean, I wish I could tell you. Nobody
      could ever really tell me. You just have to know when it's done. You
      have to know when you've taken off... when you've taken out as many
      of the wrong words and put in as many of the right words as you're
      likely to be able to do. And then there's a point beyond which
      anything you could do to it would cause it to diminish. And its... to
      know where that point is... I just don't...

MR:   One fascinating piece I saw in Virtual Light was... I remember
      reading a story of yours years ago: Academy leader. That had a
      paragraph in it related to virtual reality architecture and then it
      gave a listing, a lush description of arcades, sushi, etc.; and then
      in Skinner's Room it had become the Bridge. The people, the ideas
      were the same. And then in Virtual Light it appeared. Watching the
      paragraph through three incarnations was interesting.

WG:   Yeah, I think that... I suspect that Academy Leader was written after
      Skinner's Room. That book, that Michael Benedict collection of
      cyberspace essays, that's pretty recent. I think maybe more recent
      than Skinner's Room. All of... all of that... all of the bits in
      Academy Leader are recycled from other pieces. Some of them appeared
      in an op-ed piece in Rolling Stone years ago. I mean, it's really
      only the little Burroughsian bit, where I'm directly addressing the
      audience in a Burroughs cut-up, that's the only... that is the only
      bit that I think I actually custom-wrote: the rest of it is a cut-up.

MR:   Do you see yourself in your characters? I'm just thinking, here, of
      Shapely being tragically misunderstood,distorted, worshipped.

WG:   No. No.

MR:   And yet Skinner seemed to be very scornful of people that wanted to
      Shapely up. For example, on the Net there's a persistent rumour, a
      belief fable, that you have an email address. Despite hundreds of
      denials in thousands of interviews.

WG:   Well... No. No.

MR:   I mean, there are people out there who will refuse to believe there
      isn't a secret... I'd compare it to a loa. There are people utterly
      convinced that some elite has your true name.

WG:   Yes.

MR:   That these email you. They all want to be watched by you, invisibly.

WG:   I think that's a very good... Yeah, I think that's an excellent...
      That's an excellent... That's an excellent comparison. No, I'm more
      like the... you know, there is... there is a big god in Voudoun
      religion, you know? There is... At the top of the pantheon it's
      actually monotheistic. But he's so far away... and he just doesn't
      care at all. That's actually where I am. I don't care. No, I'm not
      even...  I'm not even looking. What they have to do is... To come
      directly to my attention, they have to... They have to say something
      that will cause one or another of my correspondents who does hang out
      on the Net to download their bit to a fax modem which'll fax it to
      me. Virtually everything... virtually everything I read off the Net
      comes off of a fax machine via, sort of, people's fax modems.

MR:   That's pretty clever.

WG:   And you know, there is the other thing that when you can afford long
      distance telephone service and you have a telephone and a fax machine
      you've got... you've got an amazing... it's expensive, but it sure is
      a convenient user interface. So I mean if I want to... if I want to
      talk to someone in Tokyo I don't need email. I just call them and
      have a telephone conversation with them for as long as I want and
      then charge it to business expenses. Actually, one of the reasons I
      don't have an email address is that I average thirty-five feet of
      unsolicited fax, of incoming fax, per day. And I don't even have time
      to read that.  It's like I'm sitting on the toilet down the hall from
      my office with a scroll of faxed stuff which I, you know, kind of
      skim through.

MR:   Those rolls much run out pretty often.

WG:   Yeah, I mean, it's a shame you can't use them for the bog. I mean,
      recyclement which... Yeah, I mean, I buy them... I buy them... by the
      box from a Korean greengrocer around the corner from my house. Some
      very cheap Japanese fax paper, but it works real well. Yeah, I'd go
      through a roll of fax paper every couple of days, and by and large
      it's stuff I could do without. I could have lived without seeing it.
      But I just haven't lost fax correspondents who see anything that they
      think would tickle my interest... Some of it's business. Some of it,
      you know?

MR:   Sounds like you need separate lines for it.

WG:   Yeah. Yeah. Like unsolicited faxes and business faxes. That would...
      That would do the trick.

MR:   Some mondo big writers end up employing a personal secretary to
      handle all that for them.

WG:   ... ... ... Well, I'm getting to the point where I could use a
      personal secretary. I can't... I can't really... I can't deal with
      the snail mail either. Bags of it.

[Enter Viking Penguin Publicity Rep]

MR:   Uh, oh, here she comes. One last one.

VPPR:   The black eagle again, swooping up the stairs. How are you doing?

MR:   Just finishing.

VPPR:   Grand. Will I come back in a couple of minutes?

MR:   Yeah. Great. Okay.

WG:   Yes. Yeah.

MR:   I've never met a book publicity person yet in Ireland who wasn't
      female and English.

WG:   I think she's Australian?

MR:   Yeah?

WG:   Yeah. That's what my wife said. I couldn't... My ears could not... I
      can tell the difference between Irish and it anyway.

MR:   Okay. Agrippa. It's encoded using the RSA algorithm.

WG:   Wow. News to me.

MR:   All those algorithms in the States are classed as munitions, as
      weapons of war.

WG:   Yeah.

MR:   So what I... Could your work be one of the first pieces of art to be
      restricted because of national security? A couple of weeks ago a
      person who was selling a program using RSA got served with a Grand
      Jury summons.

WG:   Yes, but... Actually that's come up. Someone in the... I forget the
      name of which government body it was, but someone was quoted in the
      paper as saying we should talk to them. So, but what they didn't...
      What it is, you actually can... my understanding of it is that you
      could sell... You could sell an encrypted... It's a... What it is...
      They don't want... they don't want a... they don't want to distribute
      the hardware that allows you to encrypt your own material. But a
      piece of encrypted material is of no value to someone who wanted to
      use the encryptions. So it's not the same as distributing encryption
      software.  So, when you buy Norton Utilities for the Macintosh in the
      United States or Canada there's actually a sticker on it that says:
      This product only for sale in the United States of America or Canada.
      That's because of that. Because it's actually... it's actually... the
      Norton Utilities comes with this really... potent... munitions grade
      encryption.

MR:   I know you don't like talking about the underground, or being asked
      about the underground, but what do you think of this growing
      obsession over the last few years... perhaps egged on by government
      action, some feedback... With cypherpunk? I mean the original... your
      original envisionment of the Matrix was of an open...

WG:   Yeah, it's odd isn't it? It's turned around. I was envisioning people
      who were into cracking.

MR:   And now they're hiding.

WG:   Yeah, now they're, yeah, now they're into hiding.

MR:   Bruce Sterling in his The Hacker Crackdown seemed to feel that it
      would shrink away, the underground, until eventually, perhaps,
      there'd be some new movement that no one could see yet. He seemed to
      feel that the day of the hacker is coming to a close.

WG:   Well, certainly the Republic of Desire is extrapolated from... some
      of the less savoury aspects of the hacker community as Bruce
      described it in The Hacker Crackdown. Which is really the closest
      I've ever come to to being in direct experience of it.

MR:   That was fun for you, wasn't it? When Rydell meets... the three
      hackers and their massive ego representations.

WG:   Yeah.

MR:   One of them was made of television and so Rydell says 'Jesus', which
      was quite funny coming as it was from out of a Fallonite community
      link there.

WG:   Yeah, yeah, that was one of them. The other one was sort of... the
      one that looked like a mountain and Jaron Lanier... and it had big
      lobster claws. Yeah, so it was.. I wanted to do the... I liked that
      because it sort of established that this was not a book in which the
      hackers were romantic. You know, when I wrote Neuromancer I'd never
      even heard the term hacker. If I had done I would have used it in the
      book.

MR:   in neuromancer they were modulated by the need for access, to jack.
      The same as a Burroughs character has this need for junk. And yet the
      desires of the characters in Virtual Light seem to have become more
      multifaceted, obfuscated as you go on. I mean, Rydell doesn't know
      what he's looking for. He just... He seems to want to... Well, I
      don't know, you'd know him better than I do. And Chevette just always
      seems to want to get away. So do you feel that that's to do with
      yourself becoming more financially secure?

WG:   No.

MR:   Or older?

WG:   Yeah, I think it was an attempt to... Oh I don't know, in some ways
      as I get older I feel more desperate. I think it has more to do with
      an attempt at literary naturalism and I honestly think that Chevelle
      and Rydette... ... Rydell and Chevette... I think that Chevette and
      Rydell are more like most people than most people are like those
      console cowboys and razor girls in Neuromancer. No, I don't think
      those people really know... What They Want in capital letters beyond
      just getting by. It strikes me that most people will... are just
      getting by. One thing that those two want is to have a job. They want
      to make a living and they don't have real good jobs and their jobs
      are very important to them. And that's very different from
      Neuromancer. That's a much more naturalistic take on human existence
      than anything in Neuromancer. The only character in Virtual Light
      that is anything like a character from the previous three novels is
      Loveless the Psychopath, the sadistic psychopathic killer. And
      he's... One of the inside jokes with me in the book is that Loveless
      is this guy who if he appeared in Count Zero would just be part of
      the wallpaper. Turner would kill him, stuff him under a Volkswagon
      and go have a cappacino and not even think about it but in Virtual
      Light he's this over the top crazy monstrous thing who's almost
      unbelievable. He's meant to teeter precariously on the edge of the
      ridiculous. So I had him in as being like the... he's the... he's the
      only character in the book who's who's like a character from
      Neuromancer, the only semi-major character. And the rest... the rest
      of the major characters, they're drawn a different way, you know, and
      I like to feel that they're quite a bit less cartoony. They have
      character. They have parents and... shifting inner monologue. All of
      it you know? I was sort of trying to do naturalism there. But I don't
      know they'll make of that on the Net. If I could send them a
      message... If Mister Gibson could send a message to the boys on the
      InterNet I'd tell them too... tell them to go... to go and get a
      dictionary and look up the word irony.

Mike Rogers
#3, 44Westland
Row,Dublin2,Ireland
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Date: 17 Oct 93 06:16:44 GMT
From: jsnead@netcom.com (John R. Snead)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear

Well, as to the comment that Greg Bear's content varies a lot.  Yes, in
detail it varies greatly, however, in essence, all his novels except Queen
of Angels, and Beyond Heaven's River are about the world being changed or
destroyed.  In Eon and Eternity, nuclear war and rebuilding, in The
Infinity Concerto and The Serpent Mage Faerie and the mortal world are
melded together, in Blood Music biological destruction, The Forge of God
destroyes the world, and The Anvil of Stars destroys 2 entire solar sytems.
In his first novel Hegira, the entire universe is destroyed and reborn.  I
love his books, both the few non-transformational ones like Beyond Heaven's
River, and Eon, the Infinity Concerto etc.. If you have not tried his books
do so, they are great.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 23:42:46 GMT
From: MC4612@mclink.it (Giuseppe De Rosa)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: orson scott card

zervos@cps.msu.edu (John A Zervos) wrote:
>As I understood it, Card wrote Ender's game.  Then he wrote two books
>which were sequels.

Then PANTUSO@utkvx.utcc.utk.edu (Joe Pantuso) wrote:
>Ender's Game started as a novella.  [...]

Well, he is right (Joe Pantuso, I mean).  AFAIK, however, Card thought
_Speaker for the Dead_ as a "self-standing" novel, not as a sequel to
Ender's Game.  The main character of the story was not intended to be
Andrew Wiggin (Ender) and the title planned for the book was _Speaker of
Death_.  Then, while he was completing the novel, he realized that the
"Speaker" could easily be Andrew Wiggin and that the two stories could be
tied.  In order to do this, Card re-wrote Ender's Game, adding the parts of
Valentine and Peter.

The third book, _Xenocide_ is instead a sort of genuine sequel to Speaker
for the Dead (it is also the worst of the three, IMHO), even if it derives
from an "embryo" that Card planned to call "Philotes", many years before.
BTW, Xenocide, according to Card, is only the first half of an unique very
long novel.  He was forced to split the book, so a fourth chapter of the
Ender's saga is to be expected.  (I get this information from an essay
written by Card himself for the Italian release of Xenocide)

That's why (or, at least, this is one of the reasons) each book is so
different from the others.

I liked all the three books (even if I had to read the Italian
translations), but the one I prefer is The Speaker for the Dead; I simply
loved the way Card shows the interaction between the aliens and the people
of the colony.

Giuseppe De Rosa
mc4612@mclink.it
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Date: 15 Oct 93 05:43:02 GMT
From: kjm@panix.com (Kevin Maroney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

Giuseppe De Rosa <MC4612@MCLINK.IT> wrote:
>zervos@cps.msu.edu (John A Zervos) wrote:
>>As I understood it, Card wrote Ender's game.  Then he wrote two books
>>which were sequels.
>
>The third book, _Xenocide_ is instead a sort of genuine sequel to Speaker
>for the dead (it is also the worst of the three, IMHO),

[Almost completely correct history of the Ender novels-to-date deleted.]

It is important to note that Card knew he would be writing a third volume
while he was writing _Speaker_. He had originally intended for _Speaker_ to
stand alone as a sequel to the re-written _Ender's Game_, but while he was
working on it, his agent sold the UK rights to the "Ender Trilogy", thus
contractually obligating Scott to a third volume.

As a consequence, there are things that Scott would have developed more
fully in _Speaker_ that were instead left for later volumes; one thing he
specifically mentioned is that he decided to develop "Jane" better in the
"third" volume.

How _Ender's Children_ became _Xenocide_ and an as-yet unseen fourth volume
is a story I don't know; I've heard that it was simply a matter of Scott
delivering a manuscript that was too long for a single book, but if that
were the case, then the fourth book should have been finished and released
ages ago.

Kevin J. Maroney
kjm@panix.com
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Date: 17 Oct 93 21:26:01 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dickson - Branches in Dorsai Universe?

One of the bases of the Dorsai universe is that Donal Graeme went back in
time to become Paul Formain, so that he could force the Splinter Cultures
to emerge by not letting either the Chantry Guild or Earth's ruling
technological society win a final victory.  Donal explains this at length
in _The Final Encyclopedia_.  What's bothering me is that I don't see any
difference in the universe before he went back, presumably described in
_Dorsai_, and the universe after he had changed it, presumably described in
the rest of the series.  The Splinter Cultures are fully realized in all of
them.  I don't see any events described in _Dorsai_ which didn't also take
place in the world of _The Final Encyclopedia_ or _Soldier, Ask Not_.

The only theory that seems at all consistent is that Donal used his famed
'intuitive logic' to change his own future, but not his own present, by
making a change hundreds of years in his own past.  This seems far-fetched,
though.  Am I missing something?

Mike Schilling
INGRES, An ASK Group Company
Alameda, CA
mikes@ingres.com
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Date: 18 Oct 93 05:12:20 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Suzette Haden Elgin and the "Ozark" Trilogy

      Belated Reviews PS: Suzette Haden Elgin and the "Ozark" Trilogy

Suzette Haden Elgin has been writing science fiction since the late
sixties.  Her writing combines wit and acid, humor and feeling, in a way
that will appeal to some readers and not to other.  She's a linguist, and
one of her non-sf projects is the development of 'Laadan', a women's
language.  Linguistics and her concern with with women's issues tend to
manifest, in various guises and combinations, in her writing as well.

I'll have more to say about her science fiction later, but what I consider
to be her most enjoyable work by far is the Ozark trilogy - "Twelve Fair
Kingdoms", "The Grand Jubilee", and "And Then There'll Be Fireworks" - her
one foray into fantasy.  (Like her science fiction, it's not going to be to
all tastes, so I'll try to describe it well enough for readers to decide
whether it's likely to be to theirs.)

"Twelve Fair Kingdoms" (****) introduces us to the planet Ozark.  The
premise is ridiculous, and Elgin has a great deal of fun with it and
readers are invited to do likewise: Early in the twenty-first century,
twelve families of Ozark mountain people, dismayed by what the world was
coming to, took off for the stars and founded their own traditional
society.  Okay, not completely traditional: Magic works.  (Common Sense
magic is generally available.  A few formidable old women know Granny
Magic.  And only magicians have access to Hifalutin Magic.  (Don't ask.))
Numerology works.  The computer-and-communications network works.  But
aside from niggling details, it's a society that cleaves as closely as
possible to idealized Ozark traditions and values.

As the colony's thousandth anniversary approaches, a series of troubles,
nuisance-value, for the most part, but clearly the result of mischievous or
hostile magic, begins to manifest.  In order to respond to this challenge,
in order to investigate the Twelve Families in search of the culprits, (and
because her family is driving her up a wall, and a change of scenery would
be welcome,) young Responsible of Brightwater sets out on a Quest, to track
down the miscreants.  Dressed in the elaborate costume which Quest
tradition demands, she mounts her Mule, and sets out for a tour of the
Twelve Kingdoms on Ozark's six continents.  (The Mules are Elgin's dig at
McCaffrey's aerodynamically improbable dragons.  They are magicked to fly
at a steady sixty mph.)

Having the protagonist find a reason for a grand tour is a badly over-
worked technique for introducing readers to a milieu, but this milieu is
delightful, and I thoroughly enjoyed the introduction.  The book ends with
Responsible having uncovered some serious nastiness, but being fairly
confident of her ability to deal with it.  "Twelve Fair Kingdoms" shows us
Ozark at its best.

"The Grand Jubilee" (***+) follows shortly after.  The Jubilee marks the
five-hundredth anniversary of the Confederation of Continents, and there is
a strong minority sentiment in favor of dismantling the federation.  (One
millenium you create a confederation, the next millenium someone'll want to
impose taxes, and before you know it you've got Big Government again.)  For
reasons known to very few, it is vital that the Confederation survive (it
is the main 'legal' barrier to an alien takeover), and steps are taken to
make sure the politicking doesn't get out of hand.  Through a combination
of malice, ineptitude, and plain bad luck, the politicking *does* get out
of hand.  Far worse, some of that malice is directed at Responsible of
Brightwater.  (In "Twelve Fair Kingdoms", we come to realize that she has
access to far more magic than she should have.  What the people who go
after her don't realize is that her access is essential to their own:
Ozark's magic fails in her absence.)

"And Then There'll Be Fireworks" (***-) is a darker book than the other
two.  With the failure of magic comes a failure of crops, starvation and,
when things have gone far enough downhill, the alien invasion.  This book
completes the tale of Ozark as it hits bottom and starts on its way back
up.

(There is a problem with the trilogy which will bother some readers and not
others.  Let me approach it obliquely.  There are some people to whom
numbers aren't quite real.  (No pun intended.)  They might, for instance,
use 'million' and 'billion' interchangeably, to mean "a lot".  Or you could
describe a lightly-populated world where the average family size for the
past thousand years has been eight children, and they wouldn't see a
problem.  Elgin is one of those people.  It's not just numbers, though it
shows most clearly there: Many of the details which are meant to give the
books atmosphere and depth are mutually inconsistent.  The inconsistencies
are particularly thick on the ground in book three.  Again, some readers
won't notice, or won't care if they do, others will.)

That said, "Twelve Fair Kingdoms" is delightful light fantasy, with
deliberately silly but pleasant premises, and if you enjoy well-written
books in that vein, you'll enjoy this one and probably its sequels.  (It
also repays a thoughtful rereading: Among the things that keep Ozark on a
smugly even keel for a thousand years is a network of secrets and Noble
Lies but, these also turn out to be its weak points, through which it can
be brought down.)

Elgin has two other series, both science fiction.  The first is her
Communipaths series, the first three books of which have been collected in
an omnibus titled "Communipath Worlds" (whose Pocket Book edition has one
of the Truly Silly SF Covers).  The milieu, a vaguely intergalactic
Federation, is a poisoned paradise.  There is no want, the spread of
telepathy has brought sophistication and understanding and there is the odd
ugliness around the edges.  The protagonist of the Communipath novels is
Coyote Jones, an agent who gets to deal with some of the ugliness.

"The Communipaths" (**+) is Elgin's first novel, and it shows.  The writing
is somewhat clunky, the reader is bashed over the head with the morals of
the story, and the resolution is contrived.  But it's still my favorite
novel of this series.  The Communipaths themselves represent a subtler
version of LeGuin's 'Omelas' dilemma: They are the most powerful telepaths
in two galaxies, their communications hold the Federation together, and the
job kills them in their teens.  (They're conditioned to look upon that end
in a positive light.)  When a powerful rogue telepath begins to disrupt
communications, Coyote Jones is sent to apprehend said telepath, with
authorization to kill, if necessary.  The rogue turns out to be twelve
months old.  Particularly effective is the contrast between the cold
officialese with which the parties concerned document the situation, and
degree to which the situation distresses them, off the record.

In "Yonder Comes the Other End of Time" (*), Coyote Jones meets Ozark, and
the attempt to combine the fantasy milieu and the sf milieu falls flat.

I may be the wrong person to write about the Native Tongue trilogy.
(Actually, it's not a trilogy yet.  "Native Tongue" and "The Judas Rose"
have been out for a while, but "Native Tongue III" will be published later
this year.)  Elgin packed in a good deal of hard linguistics, by creating a
future in which a few families of trained-from-the-cradle linguists form
the bridge between Earth and the rest of the galaxy.  (Linguistics also
pops up in the Ozark trilogy, in an amusing guise.  For much the reason
that flying is done on Muleback - a combination of inspired silliness and
mild mockery, Ozark magic is based on the formalisms of transformational
grammar.  But I digress.)  Layered over the galactic situation is the
domestic one: The Earth of this future is one in which women have lost all
legal rights.  And female linguists have secretly begun a long-term project
to change this reality through the creation of a female language (the
aforementioned Laadan).

I didn't like it.  What we get isn't a world of the future, but today's
world, with the heaviest possible seasoning of "How awful can the world be
made for women?", and the result has little or no internal logic.  But, as
I said, I may be a poor judge of these books, as several hundred pages in
which men are cast as automatic villains might have prejudiced me.  (I did
not, btw, have this reaction to Atwood's less-extreme "The Handmaid's
Tale".)

Bottom line: If you don't dislike light fantasy, read "Twelve Fair
Kingdoms" and, if you enjoy it, the two sequels.  (Don't read "Yonder Come
the Other End of Time", however, unless the trilogy leaves you desperate
for more.)  The Communipath novels ("The Communipaths", "Furthest", "At the
Seventh Level", "Star-Anchored, Star-Angered") are in the ** to **+ range:
I enjoyed them, but thought them nothing special.  You might want to try
(any) one to see if they're to your taste.  And the Native Tongue books
left a bad taste in my mouth, but it's a sufficiently political trilogy
that I'm chicken about assuming that other readers will agree.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 14 Oct 93 23:02:39 GMT
From: balt98@access.digex.net (Baltimore in 98)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mefisto in Onyx help (spoilers?)

Penumbra asks if Mefisto in Onyx is science fiction.  I would argue that it
is (although not particularly strenuously).  Telepathy (and the related
phenomena in the novella) is a standard sf plot device and is not usually
explained in sf stories.  Telepaths are just born that way.  So the fact
that Ellison doesn't explain it doesn't make the story not sf.  The story
explores the consequences of the protagonist's ESP, as do many other good
sf stories about telepaths.  Another story about ESP, Steven Gould's JUMPER
(his first novel) is similar in that it does not explain the science behind
the hero's ability to teleport, but it does explore the limits to this
ability and the consequences to the hero of having (and using) it.  Of
course, Ellison insists he doesn't write "science fiction" anyway!

Perrianne Lurie
baltimore98@access.digex.net
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Date: 14 Oct 93 19:55:33 GMT
From: bomar@mizar.usc.edu (Jason Bomar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Feist Q's

Hi all, I am new to this group and thought that I would post a few
questions about one of my favorite authors, Raymond Feist.  Someone told me
a while ago that he is currently writing another Midkemia Saga (I believe
it was called the _Queen of the Serpents_ or some such) and was wondering
if anyone has heard anything about this.  I'm particularly interested in
knowing when such a series would be out.  On a similar note I had a few
questions about the Rift War Saga (I haven't read the books in a while so
if the questions seem basic, please forgive me).

1) Is Tomas immortal?  What exactly was the result of the Ashen
Shugar/Tomas identity battle (I know Tomas "won" but what, other than
possible peace of mind, did he gain by it)?  How much of his power was
given up when he closed off the Enemy with his sword, and why was it lost?

2) With Pug the "inheritor" to Macros' title, is he now immortal?  I
remember when they went to Deaths realm Lims-Kragma (sp?) said that Pug
would someday return or some such.

Also if anyone has read his other two books about this world I would be
interested in discussing those as well (especially Pug, he is my favorite
character).  I prefer response by email since this is a high volume group
and I can't read it every day, but I will check periodically here in case.
Thank you in advance!

Jason Bomar
bomar@mizar.usc.edu 
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Date: 16 Oct 93 01:00:03 GMT
From: fperry@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Penumbra Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mefisto in Onyx help (spoilers?)

Ah. I like the "not particularly strenuously" line. I'm still dubious of
the science fiction aspects of it. Your citing of _Jumper_ leads me to
believe that I probably would not consider it to be science fiction either.
To my mind, it has to deal with technology and the repercussions of it to
fit in _my_ niche called science fiction. I emphasize the word "my" because
I don't want to be accused of pushing my reading ideals off on others. I
can think of two ways to better get at what I am saying/asking.

A (short) hopefully explanatory list of novels and my reasons for
designating them science fiction or fantasy. _Ender's Game_ borders on
science fiction, but ultimately becomes fantasy. It does have something to
do with technology, but it is more about the maturation of a boy in a
future setting. _Islands in the Net_ is science fiction because, although
we only follow one character closely, the story is about the changes that
the technology brings about on the global culture. Any of the Jordan books
is obviously (to me) science fiction. Although I have not read any of them
(the horror! :) ), I doubt there is any technology to speak of. Hmm, I
would begin to draw blanks right at this moment. But perhaps this is enough
to begin to get my drift. "Mefisto in Onyx" is not science fiction because
it is about a genetic trait (although the story is none too clear on that
point). I suppose that if Ellison had tweaked it so that Pairis had
received it by some sort of manipulation it would fit better into my
self-imposed niches.

My second method of reacting is to ask what constitutes the difference
between science fiction and fantasy for you? To me science fiction is what
I state above: the effect of technology on human culture. Fantasy is about
what it means to be human, especially in fantastic (i.e. alien, temporally
displaced or just different from what we see as "reality") settings.

Penumbra
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Date: 17 Oct 93 00:33:36 GMT
From: wade@samish.stanford.edu (Elizabeth Wade)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jane Fancher's GROUNDTIES, UPLINK & HARMONIES OF THE 'NET

Review of Jane S. Fancher's GROUNDTIES, UPLINK, and HARMONIES OF THE 'NET
Reviewed by Elizabeth Wade

Jane Fancher's _Groundties_, _Uplink_ and _Harmonies of the 'Net_, while
nowhere explicitly labeled as such, are three parts of a single novel.  Be
forewarned: the first two books do not even attempt to wrap up loose ends.
And because it is a work on such a large scale, I found it a bit slow going
at first.  The entirety, however, more than made up for the slow start.

Although this is her first novel, Fancher has a sure, deft voice, or
rather, voices, since the story is told in the shifting third-person
limited from at least 10 different character's points of view.  Fancher is
a C. J. Cherryh protege' and writes in a somewhat similar
caught-in-the-moment style that stays very close to the viewpoint
character's perceptions.  The characters are complex, varied, interesting
and integral to the plot.

The story opens when Admiral Loren Cantrell and her ship _Cetacean_ are
dispatched on a mission to discover the source of some missing data on the
interstellar Communications Net.  For help with 'Net theory, she brings
along Stephen Ridenour, a young academy graduate with a slew of his own
problems.  When they reach HuteNamid, the source of the anomaly, they
discover more than they bargained for: the natives get hostile when
questioned, Cantrell makes mistakes, and Stephen becomes dangerously
embroiled in the conflict that (as becomes apparent) involves far more than
just a network "hiccup."  Among those involved in the conflict/conspiracy/
misunderstanding are the slippery-but-wise planetary governor, an incognito
prize-winning biologist who is Cantrell's ex-lover, an infamous practical
joker who has published what may be a vital treatise on the 'Net, and a
young native leader who is acting remarkably secretive.

The plot tends toward the intricate and there are numerous subplots, most
of which are integral to the overall story.  It tends to move slowly (in
the sense that it can take 200 pages to get through the events of a single
day) because the multiple strands are interwoven, but there is no lack of
dramatic tension.  Emotions tend to run high, and sometimes threaten to go
over the top, but to my tastes, the novel never crosses the line into
sentimentality.  There is humor to balance the pain, and all emotion is
firmly grounded in character.

This novel has a political agenda, but it is a quiet one; although it deals
with bigotry, social institutions, and sexuality, there are no lectures and
no finger-pointing.  Its political bent is probably best described as
humanist rather than feminist or PC.

If you are interested in a complex story, where strong, interesting
characters interact with politics, economics, technology and the unknown, I
highly recommend this three-book novel.

Author:    Jane S. Fancher
Title:     Groundties
Publisher: Questar (Warner Books)
City:      New York, NY
Date:      copyright 1991
Pages:     376 pages
Comments:  ISBN  0-446-36243-3
Comments:  US$4.50

Title:     Uplink
Publisher: Questar (Warner Books)
City:      New York, NY
Date:      copyright 1992
Pages:     378 pages
Comments:  ISBN  0-446-36148-8
Comments:  US$4.99

Title:     Harmonies of the 'Net
Publisher: Questar (Warner Books)
City:      New York, NY
Date:      copyright 1992
Pages:     378 pages
Comments:  ISBN  0-446-36255-7
Comments:  US$4.99
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Date: 14 Oct 93 21:19:15 GMT
From: zervos@cps.msu.edu (John A Zervos)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Feist Q's

Jason Bomar (bomar@mizar.usc.edu) wrote:
>Hi all, I am new to this group and thought that I would post a few
>questions about one of my favorite authors, Raymond Feist.

This isn't meant to flame you or Feist, but have you thought of picking up
a few more authors?  It's just my personal view that his writing isn't the
best that I've found.  What little I've read of Robert Jordan (and boy is
it little) seems to be slightly better.  It just seemed that Feist needs to
get another plot or something.

If I sound too condemning, I'm sorry and it wasn't my intention.  It's just
there are many authors out there and I would be sorely pressed to name
_one_ author as my favorite ... looking back at your post you really didn't
say that, just that he was one of your favorites.  Now I'm just babbling
... but to your questions (yes I planned on answering)

***Spoiler if you haven't finished the Riftwar Saga***

>1) Is Tomas immortal?  What exactly was the result of the Ashen
>Shugar/Tomas identity battle (I know Tomas "won" but what, other than
>possible peace of mind, did he gain by it)?  How much of his power was
>given up when he closed off the Enemy with his sword, and why was it lost?

I can easily say that no Tomas is not immortal.  (Is that the right
spelling) I do not have the series with me to quote.  But the end of the
Riftwar, when Tomas wins over the Ashen Shugar persona, there is a comment
about the fact that he will live longer than most humans but not forever.
It is around the time he is marrying the queen.

>2) With Pug the "inheritor" to Macros' title, is he now immortal?  I
>remember when they went to Deaths realm Lims-Kragma (sp?) said that Pug
>would someday return or some such.

I doubt that Pug is immortal.  It will depend on if Feist wants to or not.
I haven't read _King's Buccaner_ so there might be something there.  He has
left the mortality of Pug pretty open to go either way.

zervos@cps.msu.edu
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Date: 17 Oct 93 05:51:03 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: John M Ford "Growing Up Weightless"

I just finished "Growing Up Weightless".  Great book! (though I warn you
I'm an inveterate fan of John M Ford). I'll post a review in a few days,
but first I'd like to sort out a few thoughts and could use some help. I'm
at that inevitable stage that comes after the first reading of a story by
Ford.  The main plot, the story-on-the-surface, is plain enough but the
deeper action is still perceived only dimly.

If anyone else had had a chance to read it yet, perhaps you would share
your thoughts on a few points below. As to rest of you, I don't know
whether this is properly a "spoiler" since I don't know myself what
happened :-) Anyway if you want to approach the story absolutely cold stop
here.

SPOILERS (??) MAY FOLLOW

What was Leon Avakian trying to say? Was he revealing that someone (who???)
had sacrificed many lives in turning the MIRAGE device into a star drive?
Remember that at least officially there had been only one death from the
MIRAGE project. I thought perhaps the implication was that some group had
in the past provided a stream of pilots willing to risk likely suicide and
that VACOR was hoping they would do so again.  The line of thought is
pretty tenuous though, any better ideas?  When Avakian referred to Hanna
Gold's "son" did he mean MIRAGE or was there an actual child whose lineage
I missed on the first reading?

Lynch Ballantine was apparently a social pariah.  Do we know why?  It
wouldn't be, I think, just that he is VACOR representative. The kids seem
happy enough to play with VACOR toys like TECHNET, so I don't think the
company itself is anathema.  Near the end he quotes(?)  "the object of
torture is torture".  (If you have not read the book don't think for a
minute that this implies there is torture in the book. There isn't, and the
quote seems totally anomalous.)  Interpretations anyone?  Can anyone tie
this in with the speculation above?

I think I understand the portrayal of Albin Ronay sufficiently.  Up until
the last page or so I thought the smaller glimpse we had of Matt's mother
was also consistent. Then her final conversation with Duveen knocked me for
a loop. Duveen says that Matt is a typical Ronay and will never be at home
in a settled society. Then he says that "it took a generation too many for
your sake".  Was he implying that Sonya had always wanted to change off
into the wild unknown, but it was the son rather than the father who was of
like mind?  That doesn't make a whole lot of sense to me given what we've
seen.  The only other thing I can think of is that Duveen meant it had
taken a generation too long for the Moon to become a settled society.
Unfortunately I can't make much sense out of that interpretation either.

I haven't laid out much of what I _do_ think was going on.  That really
might be a spoiler. But I'd be happy to discuss it offline.

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu
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Date: 15 Oct 93 12:50:38 GMT
From: jdout@gulfaero.com (Johnathon Scott Dout)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sharon Green - Where'd she go?

About 5 years ago I picked up _Mind Guest_ by Sharon Green and soon found
myself looking for _Gateway to Xanadu_ and anything else written by her.

Being a John Norman devotee(I have ALL the Gor books) I found S.G.'s books
a bit more, well...better at least.

Question is: What happened?  After GTX, I was never able to find another
book of her's...Did she continue writing about Diana?  Did she continue her
other two series'?

Appreciate any help/comments/flames/opinions...

Thanks.

Jon

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 08:17:35 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HARM'S WAY by Colin Greenland

ecl@cbnewsj.cb.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>It's so delightful to see someone write a counter-review rather than
>randomly flame me that I may risk being contrary more often.
 
Very glad you perceived my comments in the spirit in which they were
written.
 
>I think we actually agree on the "categorization" of HARM'S WAY; 
 
That could be.  I suspect we're perilously close to a discussion of the
definition of science fiction/fantasy/science fantasy.
 
> Also, the inconsistency of the society that I see is based somewhat on
> the idea that space travel and contact with alien races would have some
> effect on society, or some "spin-offs" (to use the current term).  I
> didn't see any of that in HARM'S WAY, but I may have been looking for a
> 20th century science spin-off instead of one based on 19th century
> science.
 
Ordinarily that's what one would expect.  But I wouldn't be surprised if
Greenland chose to have the aliens, space travel, etc., _not_ affect his
quasi-Victorian culture in any substantial way specifically because
Victorian culture wasn't much affected (or was affected in subtle ways
which a 20th-century American might not perceive) by its Empire- building.
 
Not being a historian, I'm hard put to explain this very well, but one
thing to consider is the British colonialists who went out to India, etc.,
and recreated the details of their lives back in England.  And, I believe,
rather looked down on colleagues who took up any local customs.  (Like not
wearing ninety-eleven layers of clothing in tropical climates.)
 
Speaking of India, I hope you have a great trip.
 
Vonda N. McIntyre
mcintyre@yang.cpac.washington.edu
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Date: 14 Oct 93 20:58:38 GMT
From: nneul@umr.edu (Nathan Neulinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dean Koontz's books

I would definitely have to agree that Dean Koontz is a great writer. I have
read every book he has written, new and old, except for Midnight and
Shattered. The former because it bored me after the first few chapters, and
the second because of bad reviews by friends who had read it.

Watchers, Strangers, and Lightning are some of his best in my opinion.

Nathan Neulinger
Computer Science
Univ. of Missouri - Rolla
nneul@umr.edu
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Date: 15 Oct 93 02:12:22 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dean Koontz's books

I think that Koontz's SF, or horrific SF, if you prefer, is some of his
best stuff.  When he switched out to horror only he seemed to lose an
interesting element to his work.  His imagination made his SF a good read,
and his horrific instincts made his work compelling.

I have traded back his horror books and kept all of his early SF books for
this reason.  And I must say, he has a lot of 'SF' books to his credit.  He
has promised in an interview to go back and expand his SF book INVASION.  I
am looking forward to this...I hope he DOES do it...hope..hope...hope..

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 18:13:18 GMT
From: bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu (Brian Eirik Coe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dean Koontz

<OIADIR@buisa.BITNET> wrote:
>that he might have had or been exposed to some dog saves child from
>drowning type event, or maybe he's just an animal lover.  Does this

I don't know about the animal lover part.  In both of the books you
mentioned, animals do some of the killing in very brutal ways, (I admit
they were genetically altered, but they were animals, mostly:) But I'm not
sure there was a mutt in Midnight.  There was one with thoughts included in
his most recent paperback "Dragon Tears" I can't think of any other dogs in
his stories.

Brian Eirik Coe

------------------------------

Date: 17 Oct 93 16:10:33 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Simmons' LOVEDEATH

Dan Simmons' latest book is out.  In the tradition (don't you just love
that phrase?) of Stephen King's _Different Seasons_ and _Four Past
Midnight_, this is a collection of five novellas.  The novellas are:

   "Entropy's Bed at Midnight" (previously only available in an
     expensive Lord John Press edition)
   "Dying in Bangkok" (appeared in Playboy as "Death in Bangkok")
   "Sleeping with Teeth Women" (an answer to _Dances with Wolves_?)
   "Flashback" (gritty SF)
   "The Great Lover" (reminescent of Byatt's _Possession_?)

Dan will be reading and signing at the Little Bookshop of Horrors in
Arvada, CO on Oct. 27th.  The LBoH takes phone orders (call 303-425-1975).

Paid announcement?  No, just a big fan of both Simmons and the store.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 06:10:43 GMT
From: neiljo@matt.ksu.ksu.edu (Neil Anthony Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: sequel to "Snow Crash?"

I saw that Neal Stephenson's excellent novel "Snow Crash" was now out in
regular paperback, and it reminded me of a question I had: does anybody
know if Stephenson has a sequel to this book in the works?

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 08:45:03 GMT
From: librik@cory.eecs.berkeley.edu (David Librik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: sequel to "Snow Crash?"

neiljo@matt.ksu.ksu.edu (Neil Anthony Johnson) writes:
>I saw that Neal Stephenson's excellent novel "Snow Crash" was now out in
>regular paperback, and it reminded me of a question I had: does anybody
>know if Stephenson has a sequel to this book in the works?

He's writing another book, but it's not on the same topic.  (Thank God.)
It seems to take him about four years to write a book - of course this may
speed up now that he's making money at it.

David Librik
librik@cs.Berkeley.edu
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Date: 11 Oct 93 19:12:05 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Heinlein

Jim_Mann@transarc.com:
>2. Stranger in a Strange Land
>
>The half-way point of this novel marks, for me, the real collapse of
>Robert Heinlein.

There's an occasionally reprinted speech by Heinlein on how to write for a
living, the core of which is that the writer's time is his main resource,
and should be treated as such.  One of the corollaries is that you don't
rewrite if you don't have to.  "Stranger in a Strange Land" represents the
last time anyone was able to make Heinlein rewrite something.
Unfortunately.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 20:15:15 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

I haven`t yet seen anyone make the point that a great deal of the "golden
age" SF in which Heinlein came to prominence had a strongly Voltairesque
anti-Church theme. Religions (usually not Christianity) are most often
portrayed as con games for the separation of the unwashed masses from
their assets and brains.  I assume Heinlein, like anyone else growing up in
turn-of-the-century Missouri, had sermons, Bible study, and prayer in his
face to an extent that would turn most people off anything. I make bold to
state that, at the very least, a sympathy with those who have experienced
such an environment is displayed in _To Sail Beyond the Sunset_. _Revolt in
the Year 2100_ discusses some of the same issues more graphically. To argue
that the material is anti-Christian, anti-clerical, anti-Church, or
aetheistical misses the point that Heinlein appears, by the body of
evidence exhibited in his writings, to have been traumatized by his
exposure to religion at an early age. How many other SF authors wrote as
many books using religious themes and plot devices?

I think Heinlein had beliefs. I think they were colored by his exposure to
Christianity (as someone noted, long on the Old Testament and short on the
Gospels). I think that as he grew older, his beliefs became more complex
and intrigued him as a springboard for writing.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 18:00:45 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robert Heinlein

A couple of weeks ago, I posted an article about the Heinlein books I had
reread over the previous few weeks. Since then, I've reread about half a
dozen more (and more than doubled the size of my article, adding not only
information on what I'd reread, but on those novels I don't feel are worth
rereading, and those I think may be worth rereading someday).  Here it is.
Warning: There are undoubtedly a few SPOILERS sprinkled in here.

The recent Heinlein discussion on Usenet has caused me to go back and
reread a lot of my favorite Heinlein. In a way, this is a bittersweet
experience, because reading the good Heinlein always makes me think of his
eventual decline. However, the best of Heinlein if very good indeed.  His
"peak" period, which lasted for about 20 years, was longer and better than
that of most other SF writers.

I didn't reread two of my favorites: Double Star and Citizen of the Galaxy,
since I had just reread them about six months ago. Both rank among
Heinlein's best, and could make a good argument for either one being THE
best Heinlein novel.

The ones I have reread (in the order in which I reread them) so far are:

Time for the Stars

A good novel, and one of the few that really looks at the implications of
relativity and instantaneous communication. Twins can communicate
telepathically, and this communication is instantaneous. Thus, it becomes
the only way for starships, moving at just under the speed of light, to
communicate with earth or each other. The society is nicely drawn, the
situation interesting (and in a few places rather dark), and the characters
reasonable. The book's greatest weakness is the ending. It is one of
several Heinlein books that give the impression that Heinlein decided he
had to end it somehow. The ending is both rushed and trite. Despite that,
it is a good book.

Starman Jones

A better than average "juvenile." It is in many ways on of Heinlein's
darker books. The first third of it reminds me of The Grapes of Wrath, and
seems to take place in an America going though a depression. Worse yet,
advancement into many niches in society is controlled by guilds.  It is
compelling reading. The main two characters are well done, and the
situation believable. Like Time for the Stars, there are some rather bleak
moments in the book. Also like Time for the Stars, the ending seems to be
slapped on. But, again, despite that, a good book.

The Star Beast

This is one of Heinlein's best works. It's the story of John Thomas Stuart
and his extraterrestrial pet Lummox. Lummox is bigger than an elephant and
nearly indestructible. When he goes for a walk through town (and wrecks a
large piece of the town) he is ordered destroyed.  It is also the story of
the Under Secretary of Stellar Affairs, Mr.  Kiko, who is one of the
typical "Heinlein individuals." In fact, he is in his way a far better
character than the Heinlein individuals that are more well known, such as
Jubal Harshaw and Lazarus Long. Kiko, and his assistant Sergei Greenberg,
must solve the problem of Lummox while also solving the problem of the
Hroshi, an alien race that is threatening the earth if their lost member
isn't returned to them.  While this seems rather predictable, the devil (or
the real joy of the novel) is in the details. It's well paced, full of good
characters (including Betty, one of the times that Heinlein succeeded in
creating a good, strong female character), often humorous and serious at
the same time. It is highly recommended.

Have Space Suit--Will Travel

Alexi Panshin calls this one of Heinlein's two best books (Beyond This
Horizon is his other choice). I agree, at least on the former. Have Space
Suit--Will Travel is a tightly crafted novel. Unlike many other Heinlein
novels, it is beautifully structured, with no loose ends, no parts that
don't quite fit, and an ending that flows from the rest of the novel. The
characters, particularly that of PeeWee, the 11 year old genius, are well
drawn and memorable. The aliens too are well done. In addition, the novel
manages to take a bunch of SF ideas that you would swear wouldn't work and
makes them work: mankind on trial, flying sauces full of aliens that want
to make humans into dinner, etc. It's a wonderful book, and probably
Heinlein's last truly great book (with the possible exception of that
diamond in the rough, The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress).

The Past Through Tomorrow

This is a collection of the Heinlein future histories, though one minor
story ("Let There Be Light") is not included, and at least one story that
doesn't seem to fit with the others ("We Also Walk Dogs") is. The
collection contains a number of good short works: "The Green Hills of
Earth," "The Man Who Sold the Moon," "Requiem," "Logic of Empire," and "The
Menace from Earth." It also contains one good novel: Methuselah's Children,
as well as a minor novel (If This Goes On...)  and some minor stories. A
few of the stories are below average--"Searchlight," "Life-Line," "Blowups
Happen"--but even these are fun to read.

The Puppet Masters

The Puppet Masters is one of the better alien invasion stories. It is
certainly one of the most chilling stories of its type. Alien "slugs" land
on earth. They attach themselves to humans, taking them over, such that in
most ways the humans act normal but are really thoroughly controlled. A
nice touch here is that Heinlein has his main character fall under the
control of the slugs for a short while, so that you see what it is like
from the point of view of the controlled. Effective, chilling, and
upsetting, it is a good, memorable novel. (Side note: this time through, I
read the "complete novel"--that is, Heinlein without the benefit of the
editors. Most of the stuff added (or, looked at the other way, that the
editor had removed) really adds nothing to the novel. For example, in scene
one of the original, the hero wakes up and heads off to work. In the
restored novel, he wakes up, finds that he is in bed with a woman whose
name he doesn't remember, then heads off to work. Really, it's no big loss.

The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress

The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress is the only really good, really satisfying
book that Heinlein wrote after 1960. All of his other books after Have
Space Suit--Will Travel, even those that I rather like, leave me with a
"Yeah, but..." feeling: that is, even the good ones leave you with the
feeling that they could have been much better, if only Heinlein could write
as well as he did in the forties and fifties, if he only he had an editor,
and so forth. This is not true with The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress. Oh, it
has a little bit of flab, but not much. It avoids or minimizes most of the
flaws of post-1960 Heinlein. The lectures are kept at a minimum and seem to
be tied to the plot, rather than long sidetracks with the author up on a
soap box. It is not obsessed with sex, like many other Heinlein books of
the period. (In so many of his other post-1960 books, Heinlein comes off as
an adolescent boy who has just discovered that he can get away with talking
about sex and therefore does so at every opportunity.)

The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress has many things going for it. The plot is good
and fast moving. The details of the society are interesting, as are the
details of the revolution. And Mike remains one of the best sentient
computers ever done. All in all, one of his best, just below the level of
Double Star, Citizen of the Galaxy, and Have Spacesuit--Will Travel.

The Door Into Summer

Nobody has a ever done a better job with time-travel-paradox stories than
Robert Heinlein. He excelled at the loop-within-loop story, in which the
protagonist travels in time to help himself somehow. The ultimate example
of this was "All You Zombies," in which every character in the story is the
same person, and he's also his own mother and father. "By His Bootstraps,"
another member of this sub-genre, is one of Heinlein's best novellas. But
perhaps the most satisfying of the trio of time travel paradox stories that
Heinlein wrote is The Door Into Summer. The main character,
inventor-extrordinaire, goes into cryogenic sleep in 1970 to be awakened in
2000. There, he finds signs of inventions of his that he had not finished
when he went into deep sleep. He also finds a professor who has a somewhat
functional time machine. He uses this to go into the past, fix some
problems in his own life (and save his cat), finish his inventions, and go
back into cryogenic sleep.

The entire book is very clever, and filled with a number of marvelous
details about how things work and about the future society. I liked it even
more the second time around than I did years ago, when I first read it.

Beyond This Horizon

Alexi Panshin considers Beyond This Horizon one of Heinlein's two best
books. I'm not sure why. While the book has some interesting points, the
writing is very clumsy. There are some places where the point of view
(which is mostly that of the main character) suddenly just switches over to
someone else for a paragraph or so, then switches back to the main
character. This is jarring, to say the least.  The book also has far too
many lectures on genetics. Granted, this is an early novel, but
Methuselah's Children (from the same period) is much better, and even If
This Goes On is a tad less clumsy.

The books main strengths are in the society it sets up and the details of
that society. Heinlein does a good job of making a very different society
feel real.

Overall, however, this book is only average. Of all the Heinlein books that
I reread, it is the only one that was not near as good as I remember.

Not Worth Rereading

Most Heinlein is worth reading at least once, since even bad Heinlein
usually moves along and has some interesting elements. Alexi Panshin noted
that Heinlein's laundry lists would probably make compelling reading,
though to be fair to Panshin he wrote that before I Will Fear No Evil.
However, there is a list of mediocre to bad Heinlein that really doesn't
seem worth rereading:

1. I Will Fear No Evil    

Heinlein's worst, and one of the worst books by a major SF writer I've ever
read. (I used to think it was THE worst, but then I read Gods of the
Riverworld.)  Dumb and overwritten. The only interesting part is the
newspaper headlines that start many of the chapters.

2. Farnham's Freehold

This one's not as bad as I Will Fear No Evil. Mostly, it's just sort of
so-so and rather dull.

3. Podkayne of Mars

The worst written of the Heinlein juveniles. The only other juvenile that's
near this bad is:

4. Rocketship Galileo

Boys build a rocket in their back yard, go to the moon, and find a secret
Nazi base. Silly.

5. The Number of the Beast

I have real mixed feelings about this one. It was fun to read, once.  It
has some fun parts and some bad parts. But in the end, the endless chatter
of the characters was so annoying that I don't think I can bear going back
to it again.

So-So, but I'll Probably Reread Someday

The following fall somewhere in the middle. They aren't great, but they had
something that makes me feel I'll probably go back to them someday.

1. Time Enough for Love

There are really a couple of nice novellas buried in this one. If Heinlein
could have kept this to half it's current length, it would be one of his
better books.  The chatter of the characters and the obsession with sex get
in the way of what could have been a much better book.

2. Stranger in a Strange Land

The half-way point of this novel marks, for me, the real collapse of Robert
Heinlein. The first half of the book is tight and rather interesting; the
last half wanders away in unfocused fashion. The ending is dumb.

3. Friday

Parts of this book read like the old Heinlein, returned to produce good
books once again. Other parts were as chatty as The Number of the Beast.
Overall, an above average book, but below average Heinlein.

4. Job, A Comedy of Justice

Too long for what it is, but it has some rather amusing parts.

5. The Cat Who Walked Through Walls

The first 2/3 of this book is a sequel to The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress, and
is pretty good. The last 1/3 is a sequel to The Number of the Beast and is
pretty bad. This book probably disappointed me more than any other
Heinlein, because I was so enthused by the first part.  However, I liked
the first part of it enough that I'll probably reread it some day.

His Best

Citizen of the Galaxy
The Door Into Summer
Double Star
Have Spacesuit--Will Travel
The Star Beast

Very Good

Between Planets
Methusalah's Children
The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress
The Puppet Masters
Red Planet
Starman Jones
Time for the Stars

Good

Farmer in the Sky
Orphans of the Sky
The Rolling Stones
Space Cadet
Starship Troopers
Tunnel in the Sky
Waldo

Average

Beyond This Horizon
Friday
If This Goes On
Job, A Comedy of Justice
The Sixth Column
Time Enough for Love

Below Average

The Cat Who Walks through Walls
Glory Road
The Number of the Beast
Stranger in a Strange Land

Blah

Farnham's Freehold
I Will Fear No Evil
Podkayne of Mars
Rocketship Galileo

Not read: I never did have the energy to read To Sail Beyond the Sunset.
Maybe someday.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 18:43:37 GMT
From: levine@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Lenore Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Heinlein

I enjoyed reading your Heinlein discussion, and I generally agree with
ratings you give these books.

However, you really underrate Glory Road. Although flawed, this book really
tickled my sense of wonder.

Also, you forgot Waldo and Magic, Inc.

Lenore Levine

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 18:14:23 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

I'm about a third of the way through Hinz' _Liege-Killer_.  I'm primarily
reading it because it deals with a gestalt composed of humans, although
this is less interesting than some in that it is only a pair gestalt (more
is merrier).

I am willing to tolerate a fairly weak prose style ("in the throes of
childhood?!"), and what is shaping up to be a remarkably silly plot
(chase-the-mad-killer-on-the-rampage-but-wait!-there's-
a-conspiracy-afoot), to achieve something like a complete exploration of
this theme.  But I find my sympathies do not lie with the protagonist(s)
(viz. I consider E-tech's pro-limits/paternalistic style obnoxious and
insufficiently considered).  This is not always a problem - in _Consider
Phlebas_, I found precisely the same "problem" one of the neatest aspects
of the novel.  Here, however, I find it interferes with my willingness to
play along.

Anyone else find the propaganda heavy-handed?

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------
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Date: 14 Oct 93 23:22:56 GMT
From: locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

Part One of Adapted Excerpts from
"Starship Troopers Reconsidered?" by Troy Ganymede

   Some have been obsessed with the political implications and
interpretations of Heinlein's Hugo winning 1959 novel "Starship Troopers".
They interpret ST as the next step beyond Hitler's SS, failing to realise
that this is just one aspect of a novel that can be seen as subtly
subverting and perverting traditional American values.  That fascist and
military fantasies find ready acceptance among disaffected middle class
youth and therefore fans, is hardly startling.  Whether ST is an honest
standard bearer of these ideologies or satire or subversion or cautionary
tale depends on perspective and interpretation.  So let us consider another
train of thought.

   One of the key elements of ST's military is that any adult can serve the
state.  There is great emphasis on this, which is peculiar, since in 1959,
who was excluded?  Truman had already desegregated the military.  Women had
served (not disguised as men) in WW2, in specific roles, just as they do in
ST.  ST has no women in the infantry.  In 1948, Heinlein married a Navy
officer.  The British even had a legless RAF hero, Douglas Bader, glorified
in the book and 1956 film "Reach for the Sky".  So who in 1959, in peace
time, wanted to volunteer, but was excluded?  Who in 1993?

   What of novels linked to ST?  In Haldeman's "The Forever War", when the
soldiers return to Earth, why do they find men wearing makeup?  The
population control pretext is ridiculous with Pill and latex readily at
hand.  And what is the orientation of the new army?  The plight of the
sexual minority in the army is handled sympathetically by the novel.

   Consider Card's "Ender's Game", with its more distant reflections and
refractions of ST: boys playing soldier, enemy insects, boot camp, the joys
of conquest and genocide.  This time the quest is not for a Bug queen, but
for a bugger queen (let's check the dictionary).  In the end, it turns out
that the buggers who were hated, feared and killed were just misunderstood.
   
   Then there is Delany's "Triton", which casts Bron, the confused
transsexual and his wise homosexual friend, into a military conflict
involving mass extermination.  Delany explicitly expresses his
identification with and pleasure in, the specific nature of ST's hero.
Delany claims that this is because the hero is black, which is very odd
since ST clearly identifies Juan Rico as being Filipino.  Is there some
other similarity, some other sense of identification with ST's hero?

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 00:04:57 GMT
From: arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke) writes:
>   One of the key elements of ST's military is that any adult can serve
>the state.  There is great emphasis on this, which is peculiar, since in
>1959, who was excluded?

The emphasis was not just that any adult can serve the state, but that
every adult has to serve the state in order to get the right to vote, with
the implication that serving the state lets one learn responsibility.  In
1959, it was _not_ the case that people had to join the military in order
to vote.

>   What of novels linked to ST?  In Haldeman's "The Forever War", when the
>soldiers return to Earth, why do they find men wearing makeup?

Because Haldeman was writing satire.

>   Consider Card's "Ender's Game", with its more distant reflections and
>refractions of ST: boys playing soldier, enemy insects, boot camp, the
>joys of conquest and genocide.  This time the quest is not for a Bug
>queen, but for a bugger queen (let's check the dictionary).  In the end,
>it turns out that the buggers who were hated, feared and killed were just
>misunderstood.

Consider Card's religious beliefs, and specifically his ones about
homosexuality, to see how much this reading was likely to have been
intended.

>   Then there is Delany's "Triton", which casts Bron, the confused
>transsexual and his wise homosexual friend, into a military conflict
>involving mass extermination.  Delany explicitly expresses his
>identification with and pleasure in, the specific nature of ST's hero.
>Delany claims that this is because the hero is black, which is very odd
>since ST clearly identifies Juan Rico as being Filipino.  Is there some
>other similarity, some other sense of identification with ST's hero?

Unlikely.  The misidentification of Juan Rico's race is so persistent that
it has become a FAQ.

Ken Arromdee
arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu
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Date: 15 Oct 93 15:16:32 GMT
From: locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee) writes:
>The emphasis was not just that any adult can serve the state, but that
>every adult has to serve the state in order to get the right to vote, with
>the implication that serving the state lets one learn responsibility.  In
>1959, it was _not_ the case that people had to join the military in order
>to vote.

I agree that you are quite right that the linkage of vote to service is a
core theme, but it does not explain the lengths gone to illustrate the
openness of the military which is suggestive of a concern about its
openness in 1959.  For example, back then blacks could join the military
but had trouble voting in the south, while homosexuals could vote but could
not join the military.  The controversy and congressional hearings
concerning who can join the military in 1993 show the continuing high
emotions over this issue.

>>   What of novels linked to ST?  In Haldeman's "The Forever War", when
>>the soldiers return to Earth, why do they find men wearing makeup?
>
>Because Haldeman was writing satire.

What do you believe Haldeman was satirizing if not the latently homosexual
nature of ST's hero?  What was Haldeman's objective?

>Consider Card's religious beliefs, and specifically his ones about
>homosexuality, to see how much this reading was likely to have been
>intended.

To the best of my understanding Card is a practicing Mormon but I don't
know his beliefs about homosexuality.  Could you elaborate on your point?

>Unlikely.  The misidentification of Juan Rico's race is so persistent that
>it has become a FAQ.

ST contains several references that support the contention that Juan Rico
is Filipino, including his choice of a Filipino political leader as a hero,
and his mother tongue being the Filipino language Tagalog. It is
interesting that Delany chose to ignore this.  Could this have been a
subconsciously deliberate misidentification?  Perhaps subsequent
misidentifications by others have been based on taking "Triton" at face
value.  It brings up the possibility that a black bisexual science fiction
writer might have a reason other than race for liking Juan's
characteristics.  A reason that he might feel reluctant to state explicitly
at the time.

Thanks for raising these points.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 11:55:37 GMT
From: urf@icl.se (Urban Fredriksson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke) writes:
>   One of the key elements of ST's military is that any adult can serve
>the state.  There is great emphasis on this, which is peculiar, since in
>1959, who was excluded?

In _ST_, women served in *combat* positions. Douglas Bader was an
*exception*, RAF was not in the habit of recruiting people without legs (he
lost his legs while already a fighter pilot, and it took several years
until he was allowed to fly again).

Most services have entrance examinations, which you can fail, for medical
or other reasons. In _ST_, nobody could fail. If they could fail you and
you thereby couldn't get the right to vote, it could have serious political
implications. As _ST_ is written, the state is democratic, as anyone who
wants to vote can do so.

Urban Fredriksson
urf@icl.se

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 16:10:29 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke) writes:
>   Some have been obsessed with the political implications and
>interpretations of Heinlein's Hugo winning 1959 novel "Starship Troopers".
>They interpret ST as the next step beyond Hitler's SS, failing to realise
>that this is just one aspect of a novel that can be seen as subtly
>subverting and perverting traditional American values.

Sorry, but I fail to understand here.  Do they mean that Heinlein wrote his
lectures on History and Moral Philosophy in ST to

 - pervert traditional American values 

or

 - show how by subtly subverting and perverting traditional American
   values you get "the next step beyond Hitler's SS"?

>That fascist and military fantasies find ready acceptance among
>disaffected middle class youth and therefore fans, is hardly startling.
>Whether ST is an honest standard bearer of these ideologies or satire or
>subversion or cautionary tale depends on perspective and interpretation.

If it was a cautionary tale, it fooled me completely.

Thomas Kvnig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 17:09:58 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke) writes:
>>>What of novels linked to ST?  In Haldeman's "The Forever War", when the
>>>soldiers return to Earth, why do they find men wearing makeup?
>>
>>Because Haldeman was writing satire.
>
>What do you believe Haldeman was satirizing if not the latently homosexual
>nature of ST's hero?  What was Haldeman's objective?

It was my impression that Haldeman was using the men-wearing-makeup thing
was just a way of showing that things changed.  Showing a change in
fashions is one easy way of doing this.  Men have worn makeup in the past,
it's likely that they will again someday - though given the
amusing(/tiresome) assumptions many in this society make about people
"cross-dressing", it may be a few years.

(On the other hand, I understand that it is (maybe *was* already) all the
rage for (some) men to wear dresses or dress-like outfits at (some) rock
music events, regardless of their sexual orientation.  Cool.)

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 04:06:52 GMT
From: lairdb@crash.cts.com (Laird P. Broadfield)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee) writes:
>locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke) writes:
>>   One of the key elements of ST's military is that any adult can serve
>>the state.  There is great emphasis on this, which is peculiar, since in
>>1959, who was excluded?
>
>The emphasis was not just that any adult can serve the state, but that
>every adult has to serve the state in order to get the right to vote, with
>the implication that serving the state lets one learn responsibility.  In
>1959, it was _not_ the case that people had to join the military in order
>to vote.

Reread it (assuming you ever read it in the first place.)  In the "History
and Moral Philosophy" class (a handy platform for Heinlein's lectures) the
idea that "serving the state lets one learn responsibility" was
_specifically_ refuted.

Laird P. Broadfield     
lairdb@crash.cts.com
...{ucsd, nosc}!crash!lairdb

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 00:26:23 GMT
From: chess@watson.ibm.com (David M. Chess)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of William Lovejoy's "Black Sky"

Note: This review gives away the identity of the Bad Guys, but so
      does the back cover of the book!  So it must not be a secret...

Executive summary : Run-of-the-mill military techno-thriller, interesting
   only as a datapoint in the evolution of Consensus Reality in the West
   (due to the identities of the Good Guys and the Bad Guys).

Setting : North America, a bit of the Kazakh outback, and the skies over
   North America, Europe, and a bit of Asia.  Near future (well, actually
   near past, as there's still a Soviet Union: the book was written
   1990ish).

Premise : Our hero is your typical maverick test pilot, leader of the
   American squadron of a semi-secret joint US-Soviet project developing
   sub-orbital jet/rocket planes for no apparent reason.  While on a test
   run observing a satellite launch, he sees something that leads the Good
   Guys to discover that Someone Else also has a sub-orbital program, and
   They are using their craft to shoot down various objects that people are
   trying to launch into space (until now, no one's suspected that the
   sudden rash of launch-failures wasn't just bad luck).

Characterization : Hehe.  The people are all just as you'd expect; the
   Maverick but Indispensable Test Pilot, the Communist but Good-hearted
   Soviet pilot whose superiors pressure him to do some spying while he's
   in the states, various congresspeople who the poor military-types have
   to waste time dealing with when they could be flying neat planes or
   blowing things up, and so on.  Our hero *is* a sensitive guy, though,
   and one of the women he takes to bed is in fact his girlfriend.  You can
   tell because he knows her last name, and he *remembers to call her*
   once, at the very end of the book.  I was deeply moved.  (This is a
   cheap shot that I couldn't resist; Lovejoy in fact does a workmanlike
   job with the stereotypes, although he makes no attempt to go beyond
   them.)

Story : The Good Guys figure out how to arm their suborbitals in record
   time, go up and shoot down the bad guys, blow up the Bad Guys' home base
   for good measure, and our hero goes to bed with various females.  The
   only Good Guys who get shot down are minor characters you never really
   met.  You know.

   The interesting fact is that the bad guys turn out to be some Japanese.
   Not the Japanese government, mind, but a Japanese corporation.  This
   corporation launches things into space for money, and they've been
   shooting down other people's launch vehicles so that people with things
   they want to put into space will come to them for the service.  This is
   wildly implausible in retrospect, although it's done so bare-faced that
   I didn't notice it at the time.

   During the Cold War, of course, the Bad Guys would probably have been
   the Soviet government.  In this book, the Soviets are pictured as
   somewhat bumbling, somewhat pathetic, not entirely trustworthy, but good
   guys once you get to know them away from the stumbling bureaucracy, and
   on Our Side.  The bad guys are Japanese businessmen.  And the subtext is
   that international business is just like an arms race, and you can "win"
   by being better at blowing things up than anyone else.  Sort of sad,
   really.

Science : Probably quite accurate.  Despite the romantic title, we never
   really get a *feel* for what it's like to fly way up where the sky's
   black.  The sub-orbitals are all heavily stealthed, and the only way for
   one to detect another reliably is via infrared.  The good guys equip
   their ships and missles with infrared detectors, and the bad guys don't.
   So the good guys win.

   The sub-orbitals themselves sound Way Cool.  I'll take two or three for
   my Stronghold Somewhere in the Carpathians, thank you.  We can put them
   in the old hangar next to the submarine docks, where Igor's been
   stashing the drums of toxic waste.

Recommendation: Unless you're an avid reader of ordinary military
   techno-thrillers, there's no particular reason to get this.  Even if you
   *are* an avid etc., you may have a hard time finding it.

Author:     Lovejoy, William
Title:      Black Sky
Publisher:  Kensington Pub.; Zebra Books
City:       New York
Date:       1990
Order Info: ISBN 0-8217-3236-6
Pages:      384 pp.
Comments:   paperback, US$4.50

David M. Chess
High Integrity Computing Lab
IBM Watson Research         
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Today's Topics:

		  Books - Hinz (5 msgs) & Lem (2 msgs) &
                          Myers (2 msgs) & Niven & Willey 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 19:46:57 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com:
>I am willing to tolerate a fairly weak prose style ("in the throes of
>childhood?!"), and what is shaping up to be a remarkably silly plot...

I liked "Liege-Killer", though the sequels are a bit weaker.  I grant that
the prose style is nothing to write home about, but the writing is highly
imaginative and the story is interesting and the plot is far less
cliched than it may at first seem.

>I find my sympathies do not lie with the protagonist(s) (viz. I consider
>E-tech's pro-limits/paternalistic style obnoxious and insufficiently
>considered).

You've misidentified the protagonist/s.  E-tech's style is obnoxious for
what turn out to be important reasons.

>Anyone else find the propaganda heavy-handed?

Again, you may find the reading more enjoyable if you do not take E-tech's
stance to mirror the author's.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 22:05:11 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>I am willing to tolerate a fairly weak prose style ("in the throes of
>childhood?!"), and what is shaping up to be a remarkably silly plot
>(chase-the-mad-killer-on-the-rampage-but-wait!-there's-
>a-conspiracy-afoot), to achieve something like a complete exploration of
>this theme.  But I find my sympathies do not lie with the protagonist(s)
>(viz. I consider E-tech's pro-limits/paternalistic style obnoxious and
>insufficiently considered).  This is not always a problem - in _Consider
>Phlebas_, I found precisely the same "problem" one of the neatest aspects
>of the novel.  Here, however, I find it interferes with my willingness to
>play along.
>
>Anyone else find the propaganda heavy-handed?

Hinz is, IMO, more subtle than that.  You will find out, as you go along
(and more in the later two books) that E-Tech's "heavy-handedness" does
indeed cause serious problems.  At least the characters are *aware* of the
difficulties.

Yes, it is a bit heavy-handed, but it could be worse.

Tony Z

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 01:02:26 GMT
From: ee@star.qmw.ac.uk (Frossie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
>Anyone else find the propaganda heavy-handed?

Not me.

Although I read Liege-Killer some time ago, I do seem to remember
thoroughly enjoying it. Not high literature, sure, but I thought the plot
was interesting and exciting and I read it a second time after buying my
own copy. I did find one of the author's other efforts, _Anachronisms_ too
dire for words though.

The protagonists were not particularly unsympathetic, IMHO, and I was
certainly rooting for them. Oh yes, let's start a thread on unsympathtic
characters...  will someone enlighten as to any redeeming features Wolfe's
Severian posesses ?  (ok admittedly I am only halfway through the 3d
volume). Great book, mind.

Frossie Economou
QMW Physics Dept
Mile End Road
London E1 4NS
ee@star.qmw.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 15:18:22 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (The Traveller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

Does Liege-Killer have any relation to _Anachronisms_?  (i.e., same
universe, sequel, etc)

Rebecca A. Drayer
P.O. Box 6349 Yale Station
Silliman College
Yale University
New Haven, CT 06520       
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 22:22:56 GMT
From: ee@star.qmw.ac.uk (Frossie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu writes:
>Does Liege-Killer have any relation to _Anachronisms_?  (i.e., same
>universe, sequel, etc)

No, it was a sort of Alien clone.  Anachronisms was a spaceship and there
was something strange on board etc..

Liege Killer did have a couple of sequels I think, one of which was called
Ash Ock. I was too broke to buy it when it came out and haven't managed to
find it since :-(

Frossie Economou
QMW Physics Dept
Mile End Road
London E1 4NS
ee@star.qmw.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 10:56:41 GMT
From: bo_leuf@daggskim.ct.se (Bo Leuf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lem

J Calvin hacked the following on 13 Oct 93 (to All )...
> Hey, Any Stanislaw Lem readers out there. Let me know. Calvin

Doesn't look like LEM: postings will be a serious problem here :-)

I've enjoyed a fair amount of Lem's writings, notably "A Perfect Vacuum"
which is still my favorite. (Actually I wouldn't mind reading some of the
(non-existent) works reviewed in it...) I do have problems with his SF
books though, in that I find some going too far into a polish-N-space
region of humor (Star Diaries), and others dropping me into a perverse
surreal nihilistic non-rationalistic funk (Solaris). I'll quote the last
paragraph of Solaris to illustrate this last:

"That liquid giant had been the death of hundreds of men. The entire human
race had tried in vain to establish even the most tenuous links with it,
and it bore my weight without noticing me any more than it would notice a
speck of dust. I did not believe that it could respond to the tragedy of
two human beings. Yet its activities did have a purpose ... True, I was not
absolutely certain, but leaving would mean giving up a chance, perhaps an
infinitesimal one, perhaps only imaginary ... Must I go on living here
then, among the objects we both had touched, in the air she had breathed?
In the name of what? In the hope of her return? I hoped for nothing. And
yet I lived in expectation. Since she had gone, that was all that remained.
I did not know what achievements, what mockery, even what tortures still
awaited me. I knew nothing, and I persisted in the faith that the time of
cruel miracles was not past."

(The Russian movie version was also distinctly weird... But then so was
Strugatskys' "Stalker" as a movie.)

One could perhaps make a point in analysing his works as a survivalist
reaction to the absurdities of WWII (in Poland) and the ensuing communist
era. On reflection I'm sort of reminded of Vonnegut... On the other hand,
Poland has a long tradition of this kind of literary outlook, e.g. Kafka.

Could one class Stanislaw Lem as a leading name in "Cyberfunk"?

bo.leuf@daggskim.ct.se

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 01:55:35 GMT
From: mcirvin@husc8.harvard.edu (Matt McIrvin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LEM

bo_leuf@daggskim.ct.se (Bo Leuf) writes:
>I do have problems with his SF books though, in that I find some going too
>far into a polish-N-space region of humor (Star Diaries), and others
>dropping me into a perverse surreal nihilistic non-rationalistic funk
>(Solaris).

Both of which qualities, actually, I greatly enjoy, which is why I read
Lem.  He has a handle on both wild absurdity and heavy cerebrality.  Books
like Solaris or His Master's Voice are the kind that give you a good solid
headache before you're finished with them.  It is perhaps just masochism,
but I admire authors who can do that.

>One could perhaps make a point in analysing his works as a survivalist
>reaction to the absurdities of WWII (in Poland) and the ensuing communist
>era. On reflection I'm sort of reminded of Vonnegut... On the other hand,
>Poland has a long tradition of this kind of literary outlook, e.g. Kafka.

I think this analysis is probably correct... Kafka was Czech, though,
wasn't he?  In any case, Memoirs Found in a Bathtub always reminded me of
something Kafka could have written.  The paranoid absurdity of Lem's own
past experience was projected into a bizarre far future, into the buried
remnant of the U.S. Department of Defense.

Another writer who bears comparison in this way is Philip K. Dick, though
Dick's work was more a response to the stifling conformism and fear in
American society in the 1950s, and the subsequent social upheaval.  He
shares Lem's preoccupation with the difference between appearance and
reality (The Futurological Congress could have been called "Ijon Tichy in
Phil Dick Land"), and for a while seemed to favor blasted postapocalyptic
landscapes similar to what Vonnegut actually encountered in Dresden,
populated by killer robots and/or sociopathic military men reminiscent of
the targetless spies in Memoirs Found in a Bathtub.
 
>Could one class Stanislaw Lem as a leading name in "Cyberfunk"?

Perhaps.  He liked to stick the cyber- prefix onto everything after its
first period of hipness (in the age of Norbert Weiner) and before its
second (post-William Gibson).

Matt McIrvin

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 22:25:48 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: John Myers Myers

I'm kicking myself for not paying more attention to the discussion
generated by Dani's review of Silverlock not too long ago.  I finally
located a couple of John Myers Myers novels - not including _Silverlock_,
unfortunately, for which I am still looking.  I found _The Moon's
Fire-Eating Daughter_, which is apparently less good, judging by Dani's
short reference in the Silverlock review.  I am wondering about _The Harp
and the Blade_, however, which doesn't look too wonderful, but might
nevertheless be fun.

I'm also looking around for a bibliography.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 05:07:17 GMT
From: pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu (Paul Ciszek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Myers Myers

The first thing to know about _The Harp and the Blade_ is that the cover
blurb saying "A Fantasy of Druidic England" is WRONG.  It is not a fantasy,
it takes place in France, and there are no Druids.  It is an "adventure"
tale (I think that would be the best description of it) that takes place in
950 A.D. and does not romantisize the dark ages excessively; ignorance,
illiteracy, slavery, and fleas are all in evidence, and he convinced me
that even the feudal system is better than no law at all.  (In countryside
without a "lord" of any kind, people scattered like rabbits at the sight of
anyone on horseback.)  The point-of-view character is just detached enough
from all of this to be able to describe it to outsiders like us, but is
sensitive enough to keep getting in trouble.

Joh Myers Myers writes women characters about as well as Heinlein,
unfortunately, which may be why I loved _Silverlock_ and _The Harp and the
Blade_, but my sister didn't.  _Silverlock_ is in print, BTW, and should be
available at any good SF bookstore, or it could be ordered.

Paul Ciszek
pciszek@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 10:30:19 GMT
From: ig25@fg30.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Legacy of Heorot -- is it militaristic?

>	I didn't find LoH militaristic. Sure, if Cadmann (that was the
>name) had been doing this kind of agitation in Albany, New York, or
>something, that would be different. But new settlers, on a planet they
>haven't even come CLOSE to exploring fully, should STAY paranoid. Probably
>for about a hundred years. And anyone not displaying that paranoia in such
>a situation is just plain stupid. That's not being militaristic, it's
>being survival oriented.

I agree that's it's a good idea to be paranoid on a new plantet.  My gripes
are with the portrayal of the civilians as too dumb, well - meaning,
peaceful, etc. to Listen To Good Military Advice Which Would Have Saved The
Day If Only... does this kind of position sound familiar?

I don't like situations in books which are set up in such a way that the
obvious solution is readily transferable to the present day, where the
situation usually is far less clear.  But then again, I have a low
preaching avoidance trigger :-)

Thomas Kvnig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 23:14:13 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth Willey: The Well-Favored Man

"The Well-Favored Man", by Elizabeth Willey, is an enjoyable first novel.
Since that statement has a dangerous air of faint praise, I'll start with
the bad news and then go on to the good.

The worst of the bad news is that the milieu is gratingly similar to that
of Zelazny's 'Amber' novels - a similarity which didn't escape the blurb
writers.  Instead of Amber and the Courts of Chaos, we have Argylle and
Landuc.  Instead of the Pattern and the Logrus we have the Spring and the
Well (elemental-based, rather than lying on an order-chaos axis).  Instead
of Trumps we have Keys, instead of Shadows we have Eddies, instead of the
Maze, we have the maze.  There is no Oberon, but there is a Prospero.  (And
Ariel - an elemental of Fire.  I thought Anderson's portrayal of Ariel as
an Air elemental made more sense, myself.)  And we have the (related) royal
families of the two realms, both capable of drawing on their respective
power sources and of travelling the worlds that lie between them.

The closeness of the similarity is unfortunate.  In the first few chapters
it is massively distracting.  After that, it intrudes less, precisely
because the strengths of the book lie in other directions.  One of the
biggest single differences (despite a cover-flap claim to the contrary) is
the relative absence of intrigue: The royal family consists (mostly) of
reasonably-adjusted and likable individuals with no particular desire to
seize the throne.  (On the contrary, it's a somewhat boring job that's
treated like a hot potato.)  The cover blurbs compare this book to the
Amber novels and to Kushner's "Swordspoint", and one can see why: Much of
its strength lies in mannered conversation.  The mannered conversation in
"The Well-Favored Man", however, lacks both the polish and the nastiness of
Kushner's and Zelazny's novels.  Willey's characters are more pleasant.

The main character is Gwydion, the ruler of Argylle since his mother was
killed and his father disappeared, whom we encounter at the start of the
book, hunting an unusually large manticore: More and more monsters with no
business in Argylle have been appearing of late, and they've been getting
nastier and nastier.  'Nasty' takes on a new meaning when his sister
Belphoebe (if you have a picture of a woman with a bow going through the
woods you are, unfortunately, correct) informs him that a great dragon has
been sighted.  How nasty is that?  Well, most of the methods that come to
mind for dealing with it would also take out Argylle.

The first confrontation with the dragon ends with most of the confronters
injured, and with the dragon temporarily driven off.  In practical terms,
the main effect is that, as far as the dragon is concerned, Gwydion has now
made it *personal*.  As if that's not enough, Gwydion's uncle, a superb
mage of suspect sanity, turns out to have a scheme for resurrecting
Gwydion's mother.  A woman he's never seen or heard of turns up, claiming
to be his sister.  And the wine cellars are running out of room.

Tor didn't do Willey many favors with this book.  What would have been a
strong new entry at $5.99 is a doubtful purchase at $23.95 - not that it's
well enough distributed that many potential customers are seeing it.
(There are reasonable expectations about what kinds of books get introduced
in paperback and what kind get introduced in hardcover, and they are
ignored here.)  The cover art is exceedingly ugly: What's supposed to be a
fight between a great dragon and a great gryphon looks instead like a
plasticine dragon coiled around an ugly chicken.  (No, not that kind of
ugly chicken).  And the editor (nothing personal) could have made the
difference between a good book and an excellent one by asking the author to
tighten the book up by about fifty pages and to rework the opening section
so as to present background information more smoothly and less intrusively.

The weaknesses of the writing are typical of first novels: The novel is not
as tightly plotted as it might be, we sometimes get cleverness (or worse,
exposition) when we should be getting on with the story, and the characters
all sound alike when they are being clever.  The weaknesses are outweighed
by the strengths: The writing is literate and intelligent, the characters
are (with one major exception) interesting and likable and by the end of
the book the reader cares what will happen to them.  The plot 'twists' are
honestly enough foreshadowed.

Bottom line: If you enjoy a well-written light fantasy, buy this book.  But
buy it in paperback.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:
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Date: 15 Oct 93 19:41:16 GMT
From: rfeich@owlnet.rice.edu (Raymund F. Eich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Saberhagen: EotE fans?

   I've recently read some of Fred Saberhagen's Lost Swords novels and I
could only think: "What happened?"  Granted, he was never a great writer
("adequate" is the best adjective I can think of), but Empire of the East
was, IMHO, a solid, engaging work - not the world's greatest fantasy, but
an enjoyable read.  Anyone else out there want to talk about it?

Raymund Eich
Rice U. Dept. of Biochemistry
rfeich@owlnet.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Oct 93 00:25:25 GMT
From: garrett@cs.unc.edu (William Garrett)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen: EotE fans?

I read all the Books of Swords and it really irked me that Saberhagen made
frequent and not-so-frequent references to Ardneh, Ominor, Wood, etc.,
without giving more than a hint of who they were.  Even when Wood was
brought through time in 4BoLS (?), not too much as said as to who he was in
his previous life.

I stumbled across Empire of The East earlier this year and found it a good
read.  It explained many of the historical references made in the Books of
Swords, although it didn't say anything about who the Emperor was (not the
Evil Emperor).

I liked EotE for Saberhagen's ability to mix science fiction with high
fantasy.  Battles pitting demons and spells against swords and
nuclear-powered tanks were pretty intriguing, as was the notion of a
computer turned god.

I wouldn't call Saberhagen the best writer around (despite all the claims
to the contrary made on the dustjackets), but he is a master of the art.
Two particular abilites I appreciate are developing characters from the
ground up and describing sequences of events in painstaking detail while
keeping the reader interested.

Things I disliked about the Books of Swords were his constant references to
things he never adequately explained and the short length (and relatively
simple plots overall) of his books.  EotE didn't really have either of
these problems.

Bill Garrett
University of North Carolina 
Department of Computer Science
garrett@cs.unc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 04:58:46 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Sydney J. Van Scyoc and the "Darkchild" Trilogy

   Belated Reviews PS:  Sydney J. Van Scyoc and the "Darkchild" Trilogy

I'm not sure whether Sydney J. Van Scyoc is still writing.  Her first book,
"Saltflower" (**-), appeared in 1971, and showed more promise than skill.
The last book I saw by her was "Deepwater Dreams" (**), in 1991, and it was
nothing special.  Between the two, appeared the Darkchild trilogy, which
*is* something special.  Like most of Van Scyoc's books, those in the
trilogy combine two themes - coming of age and human evolution (gradual or
sudden).

"Darkchild" (****) is the first and best of the trilogy.  The planet
Brakrath has been settled (accidentally) for so many millenia that its
inhabitants have adapted to its mountains and its winters.  The Brakrathi
are a peaceful breed, for the most part, living in fertile mountain
valleys, working hard in the summer, hibernating in winter.  Most of them
are comfortable with their lives, unaware of the outide galaxy, and
uninterested.  Each valley is ruled by a Barohna, a member of a mutant
offshoot of that race, whose ability to store and redirect sunlight keeps
the valley fertile.  When a Barohna's daughter (always daughters) reaches
the edge of maturity, she goes hunting one of the mountain predators.  If
she survives, the process triggers her metamorphosis to a Barohna.

Khira is a palace daughter, i.e., an untested daughter of a Barohna.  She
*was* the seventh daughter, but all the others have gone to the mountain,
and died, the sixth most recently.  Thus winter - the season in which the
valleyfolk sleep, the Barohna goes on an isolated retreat, and the palace
daughters are left alone in the palace, finds her lonely, scared, and
peevish.  The loneliness, at least, is relieved by the appearance of a
strange child, physically different from Brakrathi and unable to speak the
language.  He is a spy, cloned by a race of spacefarers, conditioned to
collect information, and set down to be adopted and to evaluate the
planet's exploitable resources.  He also becomes her friend.

"Bluesong" (***+), the second book in the trilogy, concerns two youngsters
who are out of place, in a world where everyone has a place.  Danior is the
only son ever born to a Barohna.  (I suppose this is a spoiler for
"Darkchild", but I don't think it's a serious one.)  Keva is the daughter
of a Barohna, but has been raised in ignorance of the mountains and their
people.  Both find their way to a desert inhabited by small, warring
tribes, and by a man who means to bring peace and civilization to the
desert, even if no tribe but his survives the process.  The Bluesong of the
title comes from a silk-like fabric of unknown origin, that sings when set
in the wind.  There are a number of these silks, and one of them, instead
of singing, calls for help, with the Darkchild's voice.

"Starsilk" (***+) (notice a pattern in the titles she chooses?) is the
story of Danior's youngest sister, Reyna, a palace daughter who has been
forbidden the attempt to become a Barohna.  Instead, she is offered the
opportunity to go to another star, to solve the mystery of the starsilk's
cry for help.  This is the quietest book of the trilogy.  There is some
action, some danger, but mostly it is the story of Reyna learning that
there is a larger universe beyond Brakrath, and that there is a place for
her between the two.

The Darkchild trilogy is Sydney Van Scyoc's best work.  She's built an
interesting and appealing world, peopled it with characters who are (most
of them) peaceful and sympathetic without being dull, and used them to tell
a good story.  I've seen one short story set in this world.  That's
"Stonefoal" (***), which appeared in the August, 1980 Isaac Asimov's
magazine, and which is set millenia earlier.

It's probably safe to say that if you don't like "Darkchild" you won't like
any of Van Scyoc's books.  If you do like it, you may like some of her
other books as well.  They are weaker, and will probably not be to all
tastes.

"Starmother" (**+) may be the best of her other books.  Jahna Swiss is a
member of a future equivalent of the Peace Corps, and has been sent to the
failing colony on Nelding, ostensibly to care for a group of mutant
infants.  She finds herself at the focus of a power struggle.  The original
colony is dying, and has reacted with religious fanaticism.  In the
backwoods are 'primitives', hated by the colonists and returning the
sentiment, who have undergone a strange evolution: Infants are imprinted by
the ones who raise them, and take on their characteristics.  It's a form of
immortality, for some.  And Jahna has been brought in to provide a new
template, something she is not sure she likes and which many others are
sure they *don't* like.

I enjoyed many of Van Scyoc's books well enough, but the I'd only really
recommend the Darkchild trilogy.  If you read that and like it well enough
to want to read her other books, they're not hard to find in used book
stores.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 01:58:55 GMT
From: chess@watson.ibm.com (David M. Chess)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Walter Jon Williams' "Aristoi"

Note: Except for possibly a clue as to whether or not the Bad Guys win, I
      don't think there are any serious spoilers in the following.  If even
      that clue bothers you, skip along!

Executive summary : An involving far-future ultra-tech novel with
   interesting characters, credible science that stays politely in the
   background of the story, and some unusual and noteworthy character
   development.  Slips into a bit too much physical fighting and
   blood-and-gore in the second half.  Recommended, especially for
   experienced sf readers (beginners may need a little help with some of
   the implicit tech).

Setting : Something like 1000 years after the destruction of Earth by
   runaway nanotech.  The survivors have built up a very civilized
   multi-planetary civilization (the Logarchy) in which only the Aristoi
   (selected by a series of tests which are, quite properly, only very
   vaguely described) are allowed to mess about with dangerous technologies
   like nanomachines and gravity generators.  Each of the Aristoi has
   his/her own set of solar systems to rule over (one effect of the tests
   seems to be to pick people who would make good, as in benevolent,
   absolute rulers).  By no means a cyberpunk novel, but much of the c'punk
   ultra-tech is there: direct-to-brain virtual-reality (the
   "oneirochronon"), genetic engineering, implanted computers ("renos"),
   body alteration (including sex-change at will), etc.

Premise : One of the Aristoi is murdered, only Gabriel (our hero) knows
   that it's murder, and he doesn't trust any of the other Aristoi enough
   to enlist their aid.  So he goes after the bad guys (who are threatening
   the shared dataspace that is the basis for the whole society) himself,
   with a few trusted (non-Aristos) friends and lovers.

Story : Basically, the good guys go after the bad guys, find them, get into
   fights with them, and are changed in various ways in the course of the
   battles.  A classic plot, not particularly embellished with any novel
   twists or secondary themes.  To my mind at least, this is one of those
   books where the story isn't as important as the fascinating civilization
   it's taking place in, and the sympathetic characters that it's happening
   to.  The jewels are lovely; we won't worry too much about the design of
   the string they're on.

Characterization : Few cardboard cutouts here; the main characters are
   unique and well-developed individuals (with the possible exception of
   the main villain, who we don't really see enough of to confirm or deny
   Gabriel's guesses about his motivations).  One very interesting and
   thought-provoking line of development occurs: the two main good guy
   figures, as a result of their encounters with the bad guys, go from
   utterly self-assured demi-god types to somewhat self-doubting, hesitant,
   and generally bruised mere humans.  In most books, this would be
   officially stamped as a Good Thing, constituting a positive step in
   terms of being human, knowing yourself, and so on.  In a very refreshing
   twist, the characters *hate* having become more human!  Fallibility,
   self-doubt, and internal conflicts are a royal pain, and they want to
   get rid of them as soon as possible.  A great quote I can't resist
   giving verbatim: "If Gabriel succeeded in his tasks, no one in the
   Logarchy would have to be human ever again."  I don't know how much
   psychological validity this ultimately has, but it's a compelling cold
   breeze of an idea.  Some of the minor characters also go through
   convincing and non-trivial development experiences.

Storytelling : Well-done throughout.  One experimental technique: parallel
   columns of text, meant to be read simultaneously, when there is action
   going on in both the physical and virtual worlds (or the exterior
   physical and interior mental).  Generally works well, with the exception
   of one three-page dose of it that was long enough to get seriously in
   the way (it works best when there's under a page of it, at least for
   me).

   I liked the first part, primarily set in the benign tech of the
   Logarchy, the best.  In the latter part of the book, the action takes
   place on a low-tech world, and there is quite a bit of physical
   fist-and-sword-fighting sorts of action.  This seemed rather out of
   place to me, at least in this quantity.  These people are wizards; you'd
   think they'd have prepared better before landing, and would have little
   tailored killer nanos ready, rather than having to disembowel people
   with swords when the going gets tough.  In general, I would have
   expected/liked the conflicts in the book to have been at a less physical
   level than "how can the three good guys kill or disable the five bad
   guys more or less simultaneously, without giving any of them a chance to
   either kill the captive good guy on the stretcher, or to call for
   reinforcements?".  A pursuit and battle within the Oneirochronon itself,
   for instance, would have been more interesting and fitting to me than
   people breaking various of each other's bones, ripping guts out with
   swords, and commenting inwardly on the "horrid smell of bowel".

   This is my only negative comment on the book, really: I think the story
   would have been improved by involving the interesting tech more in the
   conflicts, and having less swordplay and random physical violence.

   Aside from this, the storytelling is impeccable; the language is as rich
   as the civilization it describes, without being flowery.  The author
   plays agreeably with languages; many of the new words are from Greek,
   Chinese, Japanese, and I think I spotted some Sanskrit.  The action and
   dialogue are perfectly credible; Williams of course knows what he's
   doing.

Science : There's lots and lots of Neat Science here, but it's never
   obtrusive.  No long-winded discussions of how a particular piece of tech
   works.  There is faster-than-light travel and communication, but other
   than the key-root "tach" we don't care how it works.  There are very
   powerful computers (when you need a big computer, you point some
   nanotech at a moon or large asteriod, and it converts it into a
   molecular-level reno), but they are purely infrastructure; no self-aware
   Machine Intelligences obvious here.  The most original piece of tech in
   the book is psychological rather than physical: people have discovered
   ways to tame, train, and utilize the various "limited personalities"
   that exist in the mind.  These personalities (called "daimones") can be
   called up at will, left in charge of the physical body while the primary
   personality is busy in the oneiro-chronon or just resting, called in
   for conferences during crisis situations, and so on.  Each has its own
   very distinct character; some are male, some female, some neither.  In
   one interesting early subplot, we get to see someone struggling to call
   forth and tame his various daimones.  Other aspects of psychological
   tech (carefully designed symbols, postures, and gestures that convey
   various concepts and can be used for instance to dominate the unprepared
   opponent) are also fitted neatly into the story.  Williams may have
   thought up a couple of new cliches here; I wouldn't be surprised to see
   some of these ideas taken for granted (like "nano" and "tach" are now)
   in others' stories in the not-too-distant future.

Puzzle : Why are computers called "renos"?  Guesses around here include:

   a) The dominant metaphor for computing has shifted from the brain to the
      kidneys,
   b) When the first large-scale molecular computer was created, some
      pundit quipped that it had the processing power of Reno, Nevada, and
      the name stuck,
   c) It's an in-joke reference to the character in some Gibson (or was it
      Williams?) novel, named (I think) Reno, who ends up as a Ghost in the
      Net when his physical body is destroyed while he is deeply jacked-in.

   None of these are very convincing, though!  I suspect

   d) Williams liked the sound of the name.

Recommendation : Definitely a "buy" (or at least a "borrow").

Author:     Williams, Walter Jon
Title:      Aristoi
Publisher:  Tom Doherty Associates; TOR SF
City:       New York
Date:       September 1992
Order Info: ISBN 0-812-51409-2
Pages:      448 pp.
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99

David M. Chess
High Integrity Computing Lab
IBM Watson Research

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 22:27:38 GMT
From: STTP@music.cc.uga.edu (STTP)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: G. Angel Tower letdown (SPOILER)

  I finished To Green Angel Tower by Tad Willaims a few months ago, and
though that it was a real letdown.  The ending seemed to be very
stereotypical of commercial fantasy where the young hero becomes a powerful
warrior/powerfull magician/king overnight.  It made me very unhappy to see
that Williams had decided to take the easy route and screw the plot around
at the last minute in order to allow Simon to beome king.  I also thought
that, like a lot of commercial fantasy authors, he preserved perhaps a few
too many characters in order to avoid offending/depressing his reading
audience.  In short, I thought that Willaim's series was a worthy piece of
literature, until it all tied together at the end, and showed itself to be
yet another piece of generic fantasy.

**BTW, People who like Jordan or Eddings would probably enjoy William's
'Minneyar, Thorn, and Sorrow' series, though people who enjoy true
literature should probably avoid it.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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                      Saberhagen & Walter Jon Williams (2 msgs)
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Date: 18 Oct 93 15:57:36 GMT
From: llenn@dbsoftware.com (Larry J Lennhoff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Suzette Haden Elgin and the "Ozark" Trilogy

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"Twelve Fair Kingdoms" (****) introduces us to the planet Ozark.  The
>premise is ridiculous, and Elgin has a great deal of fun with it and
>readers are invited to do likewise: Early in the twenty-first century,
>twelve families of Ozark mountain people, dismayed by what the world was
>coming to, took off for the stars and founded their own traditional
>society.  Okay, not completely traditional: Magic works.  (Common Sense
>magic is generally available.  A few formidable old women know Granny
>Magic.  And only magicians have access to Hifalutin Magic.  (Don't ask.))
>Numerology works.  The computer-and-communications network works.  But
>aside from niggling details, it's a society that cleaves as closely as
>possible to idealized Ozark traditions and values.

Elgin has published a couple of short stories dealing with the beginning of
the Ozark milieu.  They were in F&SF some years ago.  Granny magic, at
least, was known back on Earth. They used it to power their spaceships when
they decided it was time to leave.

My friend from the Ozarks did not recognize the numerology in the novel.
BTW, a real Ozark naming custom is to name your child such that the
initials of the child's name form a nice word.

Larry J Lennhoff

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 20:58:39 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>I am willing to tolerate a fairly weak prose style ("in the throes of
>childhood?!"), and what is shaping up to be a remarkably silly plot
>(chase-the-mad-killer-on-the-rampage-but-wait!-there's-a-conspiracy-
>afoot), to achieve something like a complete exploration of this theme.
>But I find my sympathies do not lie with the protagonist(s) (viz. I
>consider E-tech's pro-limits/paternalistic style obnoxious and
>insufficiently considered).  This is not always a problem - in _Consider
>Phlebas_, I found precisely the same "problem" one of the neatest aspects
>of the novel.  Here, however, I find it interferes with my willingness to
>play along.
>
>Anyone else find the propaganda heavy-handed?

Not me! This is one of the better SF books I have read in many a year.  I
think the reason it wasn't a bigger smash hit is because it was published
by a smaller company. I thought the concept of the Paratwa to be novel and
riveting. And it is anything but a mad-killer. It's a very calculating
killer. It's a piece of a jigsaw puzzle spanning centuries. It is a
cunningly used pawn.  :)

Just wish I could get a hold of book two and three!!!!!!!!!!

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 17:25:56 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>I'm about a third of the way through Hinz' _Liege-Killer_.  

Heh.  It happens to be my favorite book in the Science Fiction genre.  The
sequels aren't as good (I've just found and read the third) but the first
has some wonderful THINKING in there amongst that rather generic plot.

As others have mentioned it isn't really meant as anti-technology
propaganda (as far as I can tell), but the real strength of the book (IMO)
is the psychological aspects.  Stories come and go, characters (however
vivid) only act them out, but thoughts... ideas, THOSE make for some truly
exceptional books.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com
conrad@novalink.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 18:58:18 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

I thought I would post one more time, as I finished the book this weekend
(also read Moran's _The Last Dancer_ but that's fodder for another thread).

Spoilers definitely follow:

You were all, of course, absolutely correct about E-tech != authorial
viewpoint.

The pacing of _Liege-Killer_ struck me as very odd, particularly after the
Costeau team and Gillian encounter Reemul in the hotel.  The book moved
extremely quickly through the last third of the novel *and* the reader got
a bunch of exposition.  I was a little surprised it worked at all, much
less that it worked well.  I imagine the rest of the book could be
considered suspenseful setup for this, but I think some editing would have
helped.

A couple of events which help draw the Jeek's character reminded me of the
antagonist in Steve Perry's _Black Steel_ (My, I do read trashy novels,
don't I?), particularly the bit in the bar (offer large amounts of money to
get out of a bad spot, and then, when forced to act, extract immediate and
horrible vengeance on the spot), and the "package" (what is this?  Bad guy
characterization lesson #38b: Use of unusual sex practices to get the
reader to really, really, really dislike this person, while simultaneously
titillating the reader?  Ick.  Altho, to be honest, Hinz' version is
significantly yuckier than Perry's.).

The conspiracy did turn out to be more interesting than I had thought, but
the presence of paratwa on the space-ships had been telegraphed from the
beginning.  I did not see the Gillian-is-a-tway-of-Empedocles bit coming at
all (well, okay, when he put the dress on I started to get a lot suspicious
but, *Empedocles*?!).

I think, on the whole, I prefer Steve Perry for this sort of novel.  He has
much more of a sense of humor, and his on-stage female characters are far
more competent (I kept hoping for a section written from, say, Grace's
point of view, but it never happened.).  Prejudiced?  Me?  Heck, yes.

It was worth finishing the book, so thanks to everyone who said I should.
I'm not going to hunt down the sequels, but if one drops dead in front of
me at a used book store, I'll probably buy it.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 01:33:59 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

Golly.

I don't remember seeing paperback editions of the 2nd and 3rd books.  I
have all three in hardcover.  This may be why you're having trouble finding
the sequels, you may need to search for the hardcover editions.

As stated by somebody else, I preferred the first book to the others, with
one exception.

Here's what irritated me: The book drones on and on about how the legendary
warrior twins were super-tough.  It talked about how one set of twins was
enough to take out an entire opposing army.  Nothing could stand in their
way.  Etc.  Etc.

Then we actually get to see them in action, and they don't appear god-like
at all.  They just seem like a couple of guys with telepathy and a damn
good weapon.  I had a tough time matching up the hype about their lethal
ability and their actual roles in the book.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 23:42:23 GMT
From: jsc@slayer.mit.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lackey

I just finished reading Mercedes Lackey's Lark and the Wren, and enjoyed
it. Is the second in the series out yet?

I noticed she tends to do a lot of collaborations, more than the usual
author. Can anyone say if they're any good?

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 15:46:46 GMT
From: jjmhome!wonky!ornoth@transfer.stratus.com (Ornoth Liscomb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LEM

mcirvin@husc8.harvard.edu (Matt McIrvin) writes:
>bo_leuf@daggskim.ct.se (Bo Leuf) writes:
>>One could perhaps make a point in analysing his works as a survivalist
>>reaction to the absurdities of WWII (in Poland) and the ensuing communist
>>era. On reflection I'm sort of reminded of Vonnegut... On the other hand,
>>Poland has a long tradition of this kind of literary outlook, e.g. Kafka.
>
>I think this analysis is probably correct... Kafka was Czech, though,
>wasn't he?  In any case, Memoirs Found in a Bathtub always reminded me of
>something Kafka could have written.  The paranoid absurdity of Lem's own
>past experience was projected into a bizarre far future, into the buried
>remnant of the U.S. Department of Defense.

Exactly. I've always compared Lem with Ionesco, whose works were both
"Theater of the Absurd" and a reaction to the rise of Naziism in France.
Much of Lem's work is very Kafkaesque.

>in Dresden, populated by killer robots and/or sociopathic military men
>reminiscent of the targetless spies in Memoirs Found in a Bathtub.

"Memoirs" is definitely my favorite Lem. The protagonist is so out of
control, and such meaningless things go on around him. Makes an excellent
basis for a "Paranoia" game... ;^)

And, of course, "Mortal Engines". Who could possibly resist the poem in
"the Tale of King Gnuff"???

David/Orny Liscomb
MediQual Systems Inc.
Westborough, MA USA

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 19:30:12 GMT
From: spring@ece.arizona.edu (Christopher Spring)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MAY: Interesting Tidbit

For your consideration:

I generally check the records at dra.com (192.65.218.43) every week or two
for info on forthcoming books.  This morning for the first time I found
this:

   Type of Material: Book

     LC Call Number: PS3563.A942 D53 1994

             Author: May, Julian.

              Title: Diamond mask : a novel / by Julian May.

            Edition: 1st ed.
   Publication Info: New York : Knopf, 1994.
  Phys. Description: p. cm.
        Series Name: Galactic milieu trilogy ; v. 2

           Subjects: Science fiction.
 Other Series Names: May, Julian. Galactic milieu trilogy ; v. 2.

     LC Card Number:    93037802
               ISBN: 0-679-43310-4 : $22.00

So, it's in the records.  Progress.  Emboldened by this, I also checked L O
C I S : LIBRARY OF CONGRESS INFORMATION SYSTEM at "locis.loc.gov"
(140.147.254.3) and found this less satisfying news:

1. 93-37802: May, Julian.  Diamond mask : a novel /  1st ed.  New York :
     Knopf, 1994.  p. cm.
     CIP - NOT YET IN LC

My current information still shows a publication date in May (how
appropriate) for _Diamond_Mask_, so there's still quite a wait left, but
after waiting since I first saw mention of the "Galactic Milieu Trilogy" at
the end of the paperback edition of _The_Adversary_ in 1985, I need every
affirmation I can get that it will finally published.

Yay!

Chris
Electromagnetics Laboratory
University of Arizona
spring@helios.ece.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 21:17:10 GMT
From: wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu (William G. Sinkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MAY: Interesting Tidbit

spring@ece.arizona.edu (Christopher Spring) writes:
> but after waiting since I first saw mention of the "Galactic Milieu
> Trilogy" at the end of the paperback edition of _The_Adversary_ in 1985,
> I need every affirmation I can get that it will finally published.

Julian May, bless her, has a history of letting a lot of time elapse
between books.  A more egregious example than the wait between the "Exile"
series and the "Milieu" series is documented in the "Science Fiction Book
of Lists".  Unfortunately, I can't remember all the details, and my copy of
that reference is 2,000 miles away right now (along with almost all of the
rest of my collection!).

Bill Sinkins
wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 03:37:37 GMT
From: chemcc@luxor.latrobe.edu.au
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Niven Collaborations.

On the subject of Niven collaborations, I haven't heard mention of _The
Flying Sorcercer_, a book so obscure that if I didn't own a copy it
probably wouldn't exist.  Said copy is on the diametrically opposite end of
the world from me right now (it couldn't be further away without being in
orbit), but I'm pretty sure it's a collaboration by Niven and someone else,
and I consider it required reading in SF, so IMHO Niven is capable of
successful collaboration.  Has anyone else out there read it?  If not, look
for it, it's one of his best.

I suggest the starving artist syndrome is the problem, the fact that some
artists can only be good so long as they have some outside motivation.  As
soon as they have enough money and have proved themselves capable of
writing good material, their work goes to hell.  It only afflicts some
artists, in all fields of art, but it's usually permanent.  So he still has
it in him, but that's where it'll stay unless the IRS decides he owes them
his entire net worth, and even then he'll probably just throw together a
few more hack collaborations that'll sell well enough on the strength of
his name.  I sincerely hope I'm wrong about this, by the way.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 18:53:09 GMT
From: ayjay@netcom.com (AJ Casamento)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Inquiry for TOR...

  Just a quick inquiry on whether or not TOR plans to reprint the "Westria"
series by Diana Paxson sometime soon? I'm particularly interested in
finding "The Sea Star", or a date on which it may reprint? Any news?

AJ Casamento
I/O WORKS, Inc.
223 Purissima Road
Woodside, CA 94062

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 21:46:44 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Inquiry for TOR...

ayjay@netcom.com (AJ Casamento) writes:
>  Just a quick inquiry on whether or not TOR plans to reprint the
>"Westria" series by Diana Paxson sometime soon? I'm particularly
>interested in finding "The Sea Star", or a date on which it may reprint?
>Any news?

I don't believe a reprint of any of the Westria books is planned for any
time soon.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 00:05:18 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen: EotE fans?

rfeich@owlnet.rice.edu (Raymund F. Eich) writes:
>I've recently read some of Fred Saberhagen's Lost Swords novels and I
>could only think: "What happened?"  Granted, he was never a great writer
>("adequate" is the best adjective I can think of), but Empire of the East
>was, IMHO, a solid, engaging work - not the world's greatest fantasy, but
>an enjoyable read.  Anyone else out there want to talk about it?

I put it on my top 5 or so list of all time great fantasy series. I loved
the book. It was superbly paced. Each book leading to a new level of
complexity and deeper into the power structure.  Its explanation/rationale
for magic was interesting. Saberhagen's prose about the rock moving with
life as the beastlord walked over it was memorable IMHO. I enjoyed the way
he moved up the food chain :) ie we start with a wizard who thinks he is
'it' only to be showed up by a demon who thinks he is 'it' only to be etc..
Not one of the world's great novels by any means, but a damn good story
nonetheless!

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 19:57:27 GMT
From: georged@meaddata.com (George Dibos)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review of Walter Jon Williams' "Aristoi"

> Puzzle : Why are computers called "renos"?  Guesses around here include:
> 
>    a) The dominant metaphor for computing has shifted from the brain
>       to the kidneys,
>    b) When the first large-scale molecular computer was created, some
>       pundit quipped that it had the processing power of Reno, Nevada,
>       and the name stuck,

>    c) It's an in-joke reference to the character in some Gibson (or was
>       it Williams?) novel, named (I think) Reno, who ends up as a Ghost
>       in the Net when his physical body is destroyed while he is deeply
>       jacked-in.
> 
>    None of these are very convincing, though!  I suspect
> 
>    d) Williams liked the sound of the name.

I believe "C" is correct.  The Novel was titled "Hardwired", and Reno was a
human who came to "live" in the Net.  He was a fighter-pilot friend of the
main character (whose name I have forgotten).  Late in the book, Reno's
help could be invoked by his friends simply with a request, and was
instrumental in the Good Guys defeating the Bad Guys.  Pretty decent story,
too, BTW.  A clear rip-off of Gibson, but very nearly as well done.

George Dibos
georged@meaddata.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Sep 93 21:28:03 GMT
From: lnh@soliton.physics.arizona.edu (sometimes a Wombat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review of Walter Jon Williams' "Aristoi"

georged@meaddata.com wrote:
>> Puzzle : Why are computers called "renos"?  Guesses around here include:
>> 
>>    a) The dominant metaphor for computing has shifted from the brain
>>       to the kidneys,
>>    b) When the first large-scale molecular computer was created, some
>>       pundit quipped that it had the processing power of Reno, Nevada,
>>       and the name stuck,
>>    c) It's an in-joke reference to the character in some Gibson (or was
>>       it Williams?) novel, named (I think) Reno, who ends up as a Ghost
>>       in the Net when his physical body is destroyed while he is deeply
>>       jacked-in.
> 
>I believe "C" is correct.  The Novel was titled "Hardwired", and Reno was
>a human who came to "live" in the Net.

Bingo.  I asked Williams about this specifically, and he said he did it as
an in-joke - the idea being that the proto-Aristoi read his own book,
HARDWIRED, and liked it so much they named computers "renos" in homage.

"metaglap", btw, is Indonesian for, essentially, a berserker.

Larry Hammer
LNH@physics.arizona.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Ripley & Spider Robinson (5 msgs) &
                        Zelazny & Book Length (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 22:24:16 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Karen Ripley: The Persistence of Memory

I picked up Karen Ripley's new book, "The Persistence of Memory" (Del Rey,
$4.99) over the weekend.  It's the first of a trilogy titled "The Slow
World", and I liked it.

This first book introduces the mystery: Cassidy, the protagonist, finds
herself riding a horse in a land she doesn't recognize, with no memory of
what she *should* be recognizing.  She doesn't remember how she got there,
she doesn't remember where she was before, she doesn't remember anything
about herself.  As she meets other people, she learns that they arrived in
much the same way.  The only difference is that she's the only one who
finds it odd, or who has any curiosity whatsoever about her missing
memories.

The first book introduces a number of other anomalies, as well.  For
example, there appear to be honest-to-goodness monsters roaming, though
nobody will acknowledge the fact.  And there are some *bizarre* lacunae in
the behavior of the natives.  The only clue Cassidy picks up that suggests
that there *is* a clue is someone's mention of a 'Horse Warden', who has an
interest in people who have Memories.

The next book in the trilogy, coming soon, is "The Warden of Horses", and
I'll be looking forward to it.  "The Persistence of Memory" isn't going to
make many top-five lists for 1993, but it's an enjoyable read,
well-written, with an engaging protagonist and an interesting mystery.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 18:26:20 GMT
From: carter@phoenix.cs.uga.edu (Phillip Carter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Spider Robinson...

Does anyone out there love Spider Robinson as much as I do?

If you haven't read him, I highly recommend that you go out and pick up
some of his books:

_Callahan's Crosstime Saloon_
_Time Travelers Strictly Cash_
_Callahan's Secret_

These books will have you rolling on the floor with laughter.  There's
more, but these three are a good place to start.

Others who love Spider, let me know!!

Phil Carter
carter@phoenix.cs.uga.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 19:30:02 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

carter@phoenix.cs.uga.edu (Phillip Carter) writes:
>Does anyone out there love Spider Robinson as much as I do?
>
>If you haven't read him, I highly recommend that you go out and pick up
>some of his books:
>
>_Callahan's Crosstime Saloon_
>_Time Travelers Strictly Cash_
>_Callahan's Secret_

IMHO, these three (plus the Lady Sally's and Mary's Place stuff) are what I
sometimes refer to as "popcorn" - tasty and fun and well worth the money if
you've got it and are in the mood...but not very nourishing in some sense.

His other works, which seem to get less attention, are much more satisfying
to me.

_Melancholy Elephants_
_Stardance_ and _Starseed_
_Time Pressure_
_Night of Power_
_Mindkiller_
_Telempath_

_Best_Of_All_Possible_Worlds_, which he edited, is also well worth the time
and money.

Two side questions for Spider fans:

1) Am I the only one who *hates* most of the cover art that ends up on his
books?  I have trouble believing that he has *any* input regarding the
covers.  Yuck.

2) Is there any Spider fan out there who is *not* also a Heinlein fan?  I'm
a bit of a fan myself, but sometimes Spider's references and tributes to
The Old Man get to be a bit much.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 19:51:48 GMT
From: wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu (William G. Sinkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw) writes:

> Two side questions for Spider fans:
> 
> 1) Am I the only one who *hates* most of the cover art that ends up on
> his books?  I have trouble believing that he has *any* input regarding
> the covers.  Yuck.

I heard an interview with Ben Bova a few years ago, and according to him
the lowly author has absolutely no say with respect to a book's cover art,
marketing, etc.  I've heard Spider make similar comments.

Bill Sinkins
wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 21:31:26 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

carter@phoenix.cs.uga.edu (Phillip Carter) writes:
>Does anyone out there love Spider Robinson as much as I do?

Yes.  Undoubtedly.  I actually paid full price (okay, u books had it
discounted a bit) hardcover for _The Callahan Touch_, after going to the
bother of buying the Analogs which serialized the first two thirds of the
book, no less.  And reviewed it here not very long ago (capsule summary:
wait for it used and in paperback, unless you're a fan).

bearpaw (bearpaw@world.std.com) wrote:

>His other works, which seem to get less attention, are much more
>satisfying to me.

I would have to agree, in principle, with this statement.  However,
_Starseed_ was really less than great.  By a ways.  I heard him read the
first section of the third in the Star* trilogy at V-con; it looks like it
might pick up a bit.

> _Night of Power_

Rabid Robinson fan here plugs a truly fine novel.  I loaned this to a
friend of mine, and he made the mistake of stopping a few pages in - about
3 sentences *before* Michael appeared.  He discovered he was getting very
stressed out.  This novel has the best rape scene in it *ever*.  And yes, I
know this is not a typical recommendation.  This is a GOOD BOOK.  If you
don't read any other Robinson, you should give this one a shot.

And then try to convince some publishing house to buy up the rights from
Robinson.

> _Mindkiller_

Also excellent.  _The Last Dancer_ by Moran has picked up the wire (which
Robinson got from Niven, of course).

> _Best_Of_All_Possible_Worlds_, which he edited, is also well worth the
>time and money.

Damn hard to find, though, but worth it just for the intro to the Dean Ing
story, and the translation of Anatole France's "Our Lady's Juggler".

> 2) Is there any Spider fan out there who is *not* also a Heinlein fan?

None that I know of.  Do all you Spider fans know about Ted Sturgeon?  If
you haven't read any Sturgeon, go out and READ SOME NOW!  Start with _More
than Human_, and then read, as near as I can tell, *anything*.  It all
seems to be pretty good, and if you like Spider's empathy/therapy/
completion in a group theme, you'll like Sturgeon, too.  (Oh, yeah.
_Godbody_.  Read that.)

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 01:10:12 GMT
From: higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SR, Sturgeon, & Syzygy (was Re: Spider Robinson...)

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
>>2) Is there any Spider fan out there who is *not* also a Heinlein fan?
> 
> None that I know of.  Do all you Spider fans know about Ted Sturgeon?  If
> you haven't read any Sturgeon, go out and READ SOME NOW!  Start with
> _More than Human_, and then read, as near as I can tell, *anything*.  It
> all seems to be pretty good, and if you like Spider's empathy/therapy/
> completion in a group theme, you'll like Sturgeon, too.  (Oh, yeah.
> _Godbody_.  Read that.)

Yes, Sturgeon is eminently worth reading.  

As far as I can tell, Spider Robinson's frequently-annoying style stems
largely from attempting to imitate a Sturgeon story called "It Wasn't
Syzygy."  Read it and tell me if you think so too.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory  
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET  
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV  

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 23:55:55 GMT
From: wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Shakespeare)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: BATHROOM REVIEWS:  _Lord of Light_

BATHROOM REVIEWS
Book Reviewed:  Lord of Light
Book Author:  Roger Zelazny
 
This begins a series of reviews of individual books which I have read or
reread.  The title of the review series, not to put too fine a point on it,
comes from my habit of reading in the john, a habit I understand to be
rather wide-spread.
 
_Lord of Light_ is often considered the best of Zelazny's novels.  It is
certainly the most ambitious.  Like all of Zelazny's work, the prose has a
tendency to be a little bit on the flaccid side, except where Zelazny is
trying to be poetic, which he is never as successful at as he might desire
to be.  Thankfully, in _Lord of Light_, Zelazny resists the temptation
toward Joyceanism, especially pointless passages of neo-stream-of-
consciousness which happen all too frequently in some of his other works,
the Amber novels in particular.  I will never forgive Zelazny for the
stupid play on words that he buries deep in the novel.  Be on the lookout
for "Then the fit hit the Shan."  Yes, he gives a character the title of
Shan and makes him have an epileptic fit for little other reason than to
make this joke.  Blah.
 
However, the merits of _Lord of Light_ outweigh its problems.  Zelazny's
strength is his ability to manipulate symbols and archetypes to create
truly primal reactions in his audience.  Reading the better of Zelazny's
books reminds me of Robert Graves' contention that he knew when he was
reading true poetry because the hairs on the back of his neck would stand
on end and his whiskers would bristle, making it easier to shave.  The
ending of _Lord of Light_ always has this effect of producing an
overwhelming emotional and even physical reaction.  Zelazny is capable of
speaking to the soul (or to the subconscious mind, anyway).  It is this
ability which outweighs his real deficits as a prose stylist.
 
_Lord of Light_, like many of Zelazny's books, combines elements of fantasy
with elements of science fiction.  This technique is particularly
effective, I think, because it circumvents part of the normal mechanisms of
skeptical thought, allowing the reader to accept mystical occurrence which
the mind secretly longs to believe in on the basis of fairly flimsy sci-fi
hand- waving.  In _Lord of Light_, the crew of a crashed starship have used
the technology available to them to make themselves into "gods," patterned
after the Hindu pantheon.  In the case of Sam, the main character, and
Yama, the Death God, this process seems actually to have worked.  Of
course, the passengers of the ship have gotten the short end of the stick.
They have been forced to become worshipers.  With the passage of time, they
have come to forget that the gods are not gods.  Since the gods have real
powers, half technology / half psionics, and since reincarnation is
technologically possible under the gods' control, the Hindu religion
becomes widely accepted.
 
The plot of _Lord of Light_ hinges on the unhappiness of Sam, the main
character, with the way that his fellow crew-members have set themselves up
to rule over the passengers and their descendants.  Sam wants to share the
technology which gives the gods their powers.  The gods, naturally, do not
share his egalitarianism.  They like being worshipped and in charge.  And,
as I said before, in the case of Yama anyway, some may actually have
transcended the human condition and become gods in a more real sense.  Yama
is Death.
 
But Sam is Light.  The novel is made up of a frame story and a number of
important incidents from Sam's career as a religious reformer.  In order to
fight Hinduism, Sam introduces Buddhism and becomes the Buddha.  He never
believes in his message himself, but it becomes clear that Sam is the
Buddha, like it or not.
 
To say any more would be to spoil the novel.  If you have not read it, I
heartily recommend that you do.  I give it four rolls of toilet paper (out
of a possible five).
 
Note: As in all Zelazny books, the typesetting used by the printer is of an
inferior quality and there are a number of mistakes.  Zelazny really should
insist that all his books be re-typeset before he submits any more work to
his publisher.

wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 19:13:02 GMT
From: matt@physics16.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.COM writes:
> I don't think authors are doing all this extra work for nothing.  There
> must be something in the business of making books (that it, making money
> on books) that encourages looooong books. What is it?

Economics.  A lot of readers seem to make buying decisions based on dollars
per page.  ("What! Why should I pay $5.99 for a book that's just 150 pages
long?")  Publishers are giving readers what they want.  Similarly: today's
readers seem to like trilogies, so we're seeing more of them.

I agree: it's a pity.  There's nothing wrong with long books (I liked
Proust very much), but there's also nothing wrong with short books.  An
author who has something to say shouldn't be afraid to say it in as many or
as few words as it takes; it's depressing to read something that would have
made a nice 200-page book but that has instead been padded with extraneous
material into a poorly constructed 500-page book.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 19:29:30 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

You're quite correct; I think it's because, for good or ill, that's what
readers seem to want - books as appliances, something you can climb into
for several days or weeks and shut out the world.

I'm personally fond of short, tight novels, and have published a fair
number of them: ORBITAL RESONANCE, GLASS HOUSES, FLYING IN PLACE.  Long
books are a trend, but not an immutable requirement.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 21:16:28 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

<stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.COM> wrote:
>[...]  Today, it's not uncommon for books to exceed 600 pages! If this
>keeps up, the average book in 20 years will be the size of War and Peace.
>
>I have no problem with long books in principal, it's just that few writers
>can pull it off (Banks and Simmons come to mind).  I often finish a book
>and think that it would have been much better if 100+ pages were cut.

I'd have to say that even Banks could use some editing.  I recently
finished _Against A Dark Background_, and IMHO it drags noticeably at
several points.  I think cutting it back to about 2/3 of its present
length would've made for a much tighter and better-paced book.

As someone else mentioned, this is in part due to economy (nobody's going
to pay $5.99 for a 200-page paperback).  I think it's also due to the fact
that the profitability of sequelitis has fostered the perception that SF
stories ought to be *epic*.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 22:28:23 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>You're quite correct; I think it's because, for good or ill, that's what
>readers seem to want - books as appliances, something you can climb into
>for several days or weeks and shut out the world.
>
>I'm personally fond of short, tight novels, and have published a fair
>number of them: ORBITAL RESONANCE, GLASS HOUSES, FLYING IN PLACE.  Long
>books are a trend, but not an immutable requirement.

I think in some cases it is also a case of the "If it ain't broke, don't
fix it" phenomenon.  When 'mega' authors like Stephen King get going, a lot
of editors don't feel the need to that much, because they know that pretty
much whatever that author puts out, people will buy it.

I think this is a bad policy.  King's work would be oh so much better if
someone would just say, "Hey, there's some gratuitous junk in here, let's
tighten it up."

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 22:49:09 GMT
From: marcy@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (Marcy Thompson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

Nadine Miller wrote:
>When 'mega' authors like Stephen King get going, a lot of editors don't
>feel the need to that much, because they know that pretty much whatever
>that author puts out, people will buy it.

Is this what you think is happening? I always assumed that when an author
got to be as popular and profitable as Stephen King, then he no longer had
to submit to editing, unless he wanted to do so. (The conversations I heard
in my mind included statments like "If you won't print exactly as I wrote
it, I'll take to some other publisher who will publish it on my terms.")

Marcy

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 22:53:22 GMT
From: mcdaniel@convex.com (Tim McDaniel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Why so much? (Re: Why so long?)

Dave Schaumann <dave@CS.Arizona.EDU> wrote:
>As someone else mentioned, this is in part due to economy (nobody's going
>to pay $5.99 for a 200-page paperback).

Gee, we couldn't charge *less* for such a book, could we?  Wouldn't it
violate the Federal minimum book price?  I recently bought some books that
had been on the shelf since 1989.  About 200% inflation since then.

Actually, I wonder how much the book size affects the cost of the book.
The cover, cover art, promos, et cetera are uncorrelated to the page count.
On the other hand, can authors demand more for longer books, like larger
advances?

Tim McDaniel
Convex Computer Corporation
Richardson, TX
mcdaniel@convex.com

------------------------------
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Date: 13 Oct 93 08:19:39 GMT
From: sxh19@po.cwru.edu (Stephen Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Th(spoilers) e Last Dancer_, by Daniel Keys Moran

sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan) says:
>(N.B.: this review was written several months ago, based on a readers'
>copy of tLD; tLD arrived in paperback at the bookstore today, so I am now
>posting the review.)

The day I read this I went and got the book.  (The bookstore called me and
told me the book I'd reserved had arrived.  This was the first time I ever
reserved a book.)

[Deleted: descriptons of the plots of _Emerald Eyes_ and _The Long Run_] 

>I have to admit, I am biased: I liked Eyes a fair amount, and really liked
>Run.  (In fact, Run is probably one of my favorite stories, and one that I
>enjoy rereading again and again.) Eyes is an eary book by Moran (his
>second published one, I believe), and it does show.  It shows up more when
>reading Run, which is a better-written novel.  The two books combined,
>however, impressed me by their consistency: no glaring errors showed up.
>In an e-mail discussion, I pointed that out to Moran, and he commented
>that he hoped that was the case, as he has mapped out all or most of the
>characters in the Continuing Time for most of his life.

This is the main thing that draws me to this set of books: the obsessive,
grandiose plans of their creator.  I mean that in the best way.  He's a
Columbus or Magellan of fiction: set out to go all the way around his
gigantic universe... There's no equal to it for sheer audacity and
suspense!

>And that shows up for most of Dancer.  There are some things that, I would
>have thought would not have shown up for a couple of books or so.  But,
>for the most part, the book fits right into that timeline, and explains
>more about the Time Wars, and the Continuing Time, as well as a couple
>other characters and events mentioned in the first two books.

I don't know about this.  The time wars still don't make much sense, though
he did explain about the "gods of the Zaradin church". But there was
nothing in the story to explain why Storyteller and Camber are enemies, or
why "65000 years ago the Time Wars ended for reasons" no one knows...

Spoilers below:

>Emerald Eyes was (largely) the story of Carl Castanaveras and his fellow
>telepaths, in their attempt to survive in a world that, for the most part,
>does not want them to.  In addition, we met the god Named Storyteller, the
>AI named Ring, the Player named Trent Castanaveras, the Image Ralf the
>Wise and Powerful, and a few other interesting characters.

Carl Castanaveras is full of rage and pain.  He was enslaved, and wanted to
be free.  But even after he was free he was just too dangerous to let live.
He's a good father, though, to Denice.  He's a father to all the telepath
children, and to Trent as well.  It's interesting that Moran dedicated this
book to his father.  I doubt there's much of Moran's father in Carl's
negative characteristics, but maybe there's some of his father's virtues.
I liked Carl Castanaveras... my favorite scene in EE is the one where Carl
buys a car.  The Speedfreaks are a good invention and one which has a lot
of plot tie-ins in all three books so far.

>The Long Run was (largely) the story of Trent the Uncatchable, to) steal
>the LINK.  In addition, we meet Camber Tremodian, with the black eyes, and
>Denice Castanaveras, possibly the last surviving telepath, the PKF Elite
>Mohammed Vance, and a few other

Plus there's a quote from the book Moran mentioned in the intro to EE, _The
Perfect Thief_ by Ronald Bass.  It's my theory that this is the same as the
Ron Bass who wrote film scripts for Rain Man and The Joy Luck Club. (he's
been in our local papers several times recently).  If so, republish this
book!  I can't find it!  (How come the Spectra publishers aren't on here,
since Tor and Del Rey are?)

Also, you get to see why Trent uses a white rose as his symbol, and a brief
second look at Denice (in EE, as Storyteller creates Carl Castanaveras, he
mentions "whose daughter is that Denice who became Denice Ripper"!  Denice
is going to marry Ripper after all.  Which, since Moran says originally
Trent and Ripper were the same character, may follow the story but seems
like it will be unfortunate; she doesn't seem to love him anyhow.)  in a
particularly cool and memorable dress, and follow his rather pulp-heroic
adventures...  interesting to me that Trent is God, while Camber and
Storyteller are gods. Storyteller says the Exodus Church (Trent worship) is
2nd most popular human religion, and Zaradin Church (10 gods incl.
Storyteller and "Nameless One" who seems to = Camber) is 1st.

>The Last Dancer is (largely) the stories of Denice Castanaveras, and
>Gi'Tbad'Eovad'Dvan, a Shield, and Gi'Suei'Obodi'Sedon, a Dancer. In
>addition, we meet a few other Dancers, a Keeper of the Flame or two, and
>find out more about the Name Storyteller, and the Nameless One, who
>appears to also be Camber Tremodian, as

The "Nameless One" actually seems to have a name which is a word hidden in
a scream of rage and pain.  The whole thing with Storyteller vs. Nameless
One is hard to figure out; obviously their fight is the Time Wars we keep
seeing mentioned, and yet what it's about is completely a mystery.
Certainly there is neither a bad guy nor a good guy among the two; if
there's "good guys" in this series they're Trent and Denice, and both
Zaradin gods seem fascinated with both Castanaveras.  The Storyteller is
the narrator, so you'd think he at least has to be telling the story from
his POV, but he gives his enemy just as much credit as himself, and even
shows how he threatens to destroy Trent.  The Time Wars are certainly not a
battle between good and evil, which to my mind makes it a much better
story; not the usual thing.  Camber Tremodian, as the God of Players (and
this is never defined: does he mean Players as in webdancers, or Players as
in actors?  I suspect both).  (And I also suspect that the word has even
more meanings that we will see later) would be expected to take Trent's
side; yet he also inducts Denice into the Flame; still, despite these
seemingly positive things, that "my name is a scream of rage and pain"
thing is not at all inviting.  The title of Camber Tremodian's chronicles,
though I don't remember it, I remember it being kind of more *nice* than
that...  like all our days of joy: the writings of Camber Tremodian (I know
it wasn't that, my memory is slipping).  Also he is the controller of the
"night face" which sounds like a nasty religion, favoring the "Kill" as art
and pleasure.

>Unlike the first two books, Dancer is not largely the story of one person.
>Instead, a serious chunk of the book (a third, at a rough guess) is
>devoted to the stories of Dvan and Sedon, large parts of which happen
>approximately 50,000 years before the the parts involving Denice. As one
>might guess from that, the timeline in the book jumps around a bit,
>although usually not multiple thousands of years at at time; the first two
>books did this as well, although not as much.  But Moran manages to carry
>it off well, at least most of the time.

I thought that the history parts were something too long while I was
reading them, but after I finished the book I decided that it was the right
length.  I just hope Moran doesn't keep lengthening his books.  EE was
about 1/2 the length of TLR, and TLR was about 1/2 the length of TLD... and
his next book is a two-volume novel... that could get bad.  I doubt it will
happen though.

>My main gripe with that section is that, well, I found I did not really
>care about Dvan and Sedon; I did care about Denice: she was a person to
>be, and I felt for her.  Dvan and Sedon were not people; I did not
>understand them, and did not really feel for

I thought Dvan was a sympathetic character, with a wide variety of
motivations and interest.  Plus, he met King Arthur.  Any really long
series has to mention King Arthur, and Moran actually got it in without too
much cliche.

And if you like Highlander, you have to like these immortals.  They even go
around killing each other.

>them.  As such, the section of the book that takes place 50,000 years in
>the past, while very interesting on the background and other information
>it yields, just did not hold my interest as much, and I found myself
>thinking it was too long.

Their society is creepy, and yet you can almost visualize it...  Sedon
isn't really a sympathetic character, except that he is...  though there
really isn't enough about his philosophy to let you like him, he does come
out with some observed truths that he is yet unable to act upon; he behaves
consistently, with a multi-faceted character, for all that he is a Lucifer
figure ("invented rebellion"; exiled to a brightly burning star's planet
along with those who rebelled with him; formerly the top Dancer; founded a
religion based on murder (no, actually that was Indo); ancient, immortal
figure; and really pretty nasty in the modern world).  Sedon even sounds
kind of like Satan.

>On the whole, I would say that Dancer is a good book.
>
>Comparing it to the other two, I would say that the basic story is as
>interesting as that in Eyes, but the quality is closer to that of Run. If
>you have read Eyes and/or Run, I strongly recommend The Last Dancer; if
>you have not read them, then I still recommend the book, as it can stand
>largely on its own (although reading the other two does help; with any
>luck, Bantam will be reissuing them).

TLD also has some other interesting themes.  Many of the minor characters
are gay men; Terry Shawmac the newsdancer and Ichabod , Ripper's head of
security, break up a long term relationship with hard feelings on both
sides; Lan, who lusted after Trent in TLR, cavorts with Denice in TLD's
only explicit sex scene, but he pretends she's a boy; Dvan is a lone
heterosexual male in his culture.  Sedon is as heterophobic as Jimmy is
homophobic; Sedon can barely deal with women as people, while Jimmy still
practically has nightmares over the one night when he and Trent shared a
bed for warmth.

There's also a theme of tragedy/bad endings for romantic relationships.
Besides Shawmac and Ichabod, there are many others.  Dvan's Keeper for one;
Trent's Image for another; Denice has one tragic relationship after
another.  NO ONE in the book has a good, happy relationship.  The
relationship celebrated at the end is the mother/daughter relationship.

So: Emerald Eyes had father/child relationships, and loss; Long Run had
romantic relationships, friendships, and flirting; Last Dancer had problem
couples, friends & lovers dying, and mother/ child relationships that were
happy right at the end.

I still dont' quite see how the vision of Daniel November, right at the
end, fits in.  In EE Storyteller says Daniel November is the first of the
house of November, and Denice's descendant.  But if she marries Ripper, how
does her grandson (son?) end up in Public Labor?  maybe the Daniel November
she saw is her daughter's husband-to-be, and their son Daniel Jr. is the
Daniel November that is Denice's descendant?  It will be a while before I
find out, I guess.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 00:03:39 GMT
From: rod@cats.ucsc.edu (Rodrick Su)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Th(spoilers) e Last Dancer_, by Daniel Keys Moran

bp494@cleveland.freenet.edu (Dana Anthony) writes:
>The "Nameless One" actually seems to have a name which is a word hidden in
>a scream of rage and pain.  The whole thing with Storyteller vs. Nameless
>One is hard to figure out; obviously their fight is the Time Wars we keep
>seeing mentioned, and yet what it's about is completely a mystery.
>Certainly there is neither a bad guy nor a good guy among the two; if
>there's "good guys" in this series they're Trent & Denice, and both
>Zaradin gods seem fascinated with both Castanaveras.  The Storyteller is
>the narrator, so you'd think he at least has to be telling the story from
>his POV, but he gives his enemy just as much credit as himself, and even
>shows how he threatens to destroy Trent.  The Time Wars are certainly not
>a

Nope, he did not implictly threaten Trent.  He is simply making the remark,
that should Trent be the Envoy of Order, escaping from the Wheel of
existence, the other Zardins gods will certainly have to erase the current
continuum, and start the Time War over.

>battle between good and evil, which to my mind makes it a much better
>story; not the usual thing.  Camber Tremodian, as the God of Players (and
>this is never defined: does he mean Players as in webdancers, or Players
>as in actors?  I suspect both).  (And I also suspect that the word has
>even more meanings that we will see later) would be expected to take
>Trent's side; yet he also inducts Denice into the Flame; still, despite
>these seemingly positive things, that "my name is a scream of rage and
>pain" thing is not at all inviting.  The title of Camber Tremodian's
>chronicles, though I don't remember it, I remember it being kind of more
>*nice* than that...  like all our days of joy: the writings of Camber
>Tremodian (I know it wasn't that, my memory is slipping).  Also he is the
>controller of the "night face" which sounds like a nasty religion,
>favoring the "Kill" as art and pleasure.

Nightface was invented by Indo, and Robert Yo was a member of the cult in
the 21th century.  Actually, the surname of the Named Storyteller is
November, and if I am not mistaken, the Last November.  Thus, he is a
direct descendant of Denise.

>I thought Dvan was a sympathetic character, with a wide variety of
>motivations and interest.  Plus, he met King Arthur.  Any really long
>series has to mention King Arthur, and Moran actually got it in without
>too much cliche.

Re-read EE, Camber kill off Arthur, as part of his ongoing battle with the
Named Storyteller.  Now, bothe Camber and the Named Storyteller are
reshaping the history bits by bits.  Imagine if you will what happen in a
full scale Time War.

I am very much looking forward to both `Lord November, the Man- Spacething
War', which should include the war against the Sleem.  and `The Player'
which finish up the Trent-Denise arch.

Rodrick Su
rod@cats.ucsc.edu
rod@ucscb.ucsc.edu
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Date: 8 Oct 93 23:59:57 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

marcy@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (Marcy Thompson) writes:
>Nadine Miller wrote:
>>When 'mega' authors like Stephen King get going, a lot of editors don't
>>feel the need to that much, because they know that pretty much whatever
>>that author puts out, people will buy it.
>
>Is this what you think is happening? I always assumed that when an author
>got to be as popular and profitable as Stephen King, then he no longer had
>to submit to editing, unless he wanted to do so. (The conversations I
>heard in my mind included statments like "If you won't print exactly as I
>wrote it, I'll take to some other publisher who will publish it on my
>terms.")

Maybe Patrick Neilson-Hayden can tell us better, but I am under the
impression that people like King sign contracts similar to the way movie
stars do - to do X number of books.  Otherwise, why wouldn't some other
company, like in King's case, out-bid Viking so that they could have the
next King blockbuster?  Now it may be that there are clauses in the
contract exempting King from serious editing, but most of the authors I
know understand the importance of good editing.

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 03:40:33 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

dave@CS.Arizona.EDU (Dave Schaumann) writes:
>As someone else mentioned, this is in part due to economy (nobody's going
>to pay $5.99 for a 200-page paperback).  I think it's also due to the fact
>that the profitability of sequelitis has fostered the perception that SF
>stories ought to be *epic*.

   How about $20 for a 200-page hardback (ouch).  Some mystery authors seem
to be able to get away with it (although Simon Brett's newer books look a
bit bigger), but not many others.

   Another is that authors seem to be under multi-book contracts to
publishers more often, and it's against the publisher's interests to print
more than one book a year from an author in hardcover, and most top authors
get a hardcover release before a paperback one.  So, the consumer who's
waited a year and a half for that new Clarke/Clancy/whoever book wants the
bloody thing to be HUGE in deference to all the time he's waited and the
cash he's spending on the book.  Not entirely unreasonable, but it does
sort of stifle short books.  The only author I've seen who seems to avoid
the one-book-every-two-years (with paperbacks on the off years) is Steven
King, and his output has dropped over the past couple of years.

   The economics stink, but they're understandable.  There just doesn't
exist a market niche for a 150-200 pp. book right now.

Jay

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Oct 93 20:52:43 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Daniel Keys Moran, _The Last Dancer_

As others have indicated in able summaries, there is a *lot* going on in
this book.  It doesn't have quite the soaring tone that _The Long Run_ had,
but it has every bit as much chutzpah, and is, I think, technically
superior.

Spoilers follow:

The sequence of emotional entanglements through which Denice passes in the
course of _The Last Dancer_ (departing Goddess Home, returning to her
teacher, the affair with Ripper, her friendship with Ramirez, the odd bit
with Lan, the initially odder bit with Callia, the Dvan-Sedon-Robert
weirdness and, finally, her reunion with David) is impressive.  I do not
recall off-hand whether it was Lovely or Domino who hassled Denice about
her loyalty indices, but whichever it was, she was dead right.  As
witnessed by this conjunction of Denice's beliefs (traits?): she is
vegetarian (meat is murder/reverence for life), she finds joy in killing,
she says killing is wrong.

When called on this, when asked how she can reconcile these, she says she
doesn't try.  Life has a lot of contradictions in it.

Moran does an excellent job of portraying a young woman, intelligent,
competent, but woefully ignorant in certain ways, who is extremely loyal,
and whose loyalties conflict with each other, whose inconsistency and
internal contradictions are strengths, not weaknesses, but which tend to
get her involved in extremely high-stakes games (not unexpected, when one's
protectors are extremely high-level players).

This would be pretty damn cool, if that's all this book did.  It would be a
wonderful companion to the portrayal, in _The Long Run_, of an incredibly
consistent, coherent person who held a single belief, and lived his life
totally and utterly in accord with that belief.  Complimentary set.

A second story in the novel is that of Dvan and Sedon, Shield and Dancer,
involved in an extremely nasty holy duel which lasts millenia, ultimately
involving enough other people to qualify as a war on a quantity basis.  By
the time they arrive at 2076 (one by living, the other in stasis), they are
in great shape to compete for recruiting the one person in this time who is
capable of Dancing (Denice, of course, which is *really* funny in view of
the nature of the Flame World, and the fact that Denice is female).
Between them and their Zaradin gods (including Robert and his Shiabre), the
Unification (in the person of Douglass Ripper), the Erisian Claw and the
Johnny Rebs (and Jimmy Ramirez), Trent, Ralf, Ring, and her twin, Denice
spends an enormous amount of time and emotional energy *not* committing to
anyone in any way that would endanger her other loyalties.  This eventually
stops working (not unexpectedly), and, as Trent had told her in his second
letter, she is forced to choose.  The results of this choice are, shall we
say, somewhat involved.

The final scene nicely illustrates the person Denice is in the process of
becoming, one who allows her Self to be subsumed in the need of the moment,
a warrior-mystic.  Very cool, very deadly, very much on the side of life.
No failure of nerve, here.

Other high points (aka gratuitous spoilers):

Trent meets Neil Corona, and they have a conversation which is the stuff of
legend.

Callia encounters a completely selfless being, and is amazed - Ralf doesn't
get it: "It's a *medbot* - what did you expect?".  Callia retires to the
country to raise her mother/daughter, Angel de Luz.

Denice unwittingly encounters a woman, a witch, a goddess, a priestess, a
skinny old women who's about 50,000 years old.  The woman is amused -
Denice looks to her like a female Dancer.

The Ring and Ralf feud.

We tour F.X. Chandler's new pad, an orbital.

A PKF Elite is executed, a few more of Mohammed Vance's morals (ethics?)
are revealed, and we discover that the subdural superconducting net in PKF
Elite is maybe not such a bright idea after all.  *Not* in that order.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 21:19:33 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Daniel Keys Moran, _The Last Dancer_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>Spoilers follow:
>
>Other high points (aka gratuitous spoilers):
>
>Trent meets Neil Corona, and they have a conversation which is the stuff
>of legend.

Don't forget his conversation with the singer (forget her name)...

>The Ring and Ralf feud.

Feud is too mild a word for it.  Bear in mind that some of what Denice
warned Ring about is still true: Ring is trying to *destroy* Ralf, who is a
friend of Trent, who is the second best Player of all time (the best is yet
to come).  Also note that an upcoming novel, or period in time, is going to
be the AI Wars.  And recall Trent's comments that, when the AI's decide to
take on Datawatch, he did not want to be around...  That is going to be an
interesting thing to behold.

>a few more of Mohammed Vance's morals (ethics?) are revealed

Yes.  Vance is... interesting.  I almost think that he and Trent could have
gotten along well together, if it weren't for the fact that Vance wants to
kill Trent, and Trent is terrified of Vance.

>and we discover that the subdural superconducting net in PKF Elite is
>maybe not such a bright idea after all.  *Not* in that order.

Don't forget that a PKF Elite is no longer supposed to curse (or yell) in
combat!

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 13:48:42 GMT
From: B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk (BG TRAISH)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

I am dismayed at the increasing length of books/series.  In the current OS
Card thread, someone complains that the Ender series is only a trilogy. For
God's sake, it only started life as a novella! But Urban Fredriksson is
correct when in saying that 7/8ths would like it longer; people read
something, like it and then want to carry on liking what they read, so they
just read some more. Heroic fantasy is the best example, especially if you
consider all of them to be in a single universe.  With this example I have
probably given away the driving force behind people like this: no critical
faculty.

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds, LS12 3NW, UK
B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 02:41:14 GMT
From: bertram@d0ru01.fnal.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.COM writes:
> I have a question that is mainly directed to the editors who read this
> list, although others might find it interesting: why are contemporary
> novels so long? Most of the sf novels that were written in the 50's (that
> I've read) were between 200 and 300 pages. The first three Foundation
> novels were almost exactly 200 pages each and most of RAHs stuff was also
> in that range. Starting in about the 70's, books seemed to expand to a
> pocket busting 400+ pages.  The works of both Asimov and RAH noticeably
> grew with the decades.  Today, it's not uncommon for books to exceed 600
> pages! If this keeps up, the average book in 20 years will be the size of
> War and Peace.

And in my opinion the work of Asimov and to a lesser extent suffered as
their books got longer. I feel that in the case of these two the editors no
longer felt or couldn't force them to rewrite because of their impressive
records.

Hence the tightly plotted books disappeared. This is a lot more noticeable
with Asimov and his Foundation drek of later years.

There is also the point that people today prefer value for money?

Unfortunately they have confused quality with quantity.

Iain A. Bertram
BERTRAM@PHYSICS.RICE.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 02:47:27 GMT
From: bertram@d0ru01.fnal.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

> The only author I've seen who seems to avoid the one-book-every-two-years
> (with paperbacks on the off years) is Steven King, and his output has
> dropped over the past couple of years.
> 
> The economics stink, but they're understandable.  There just doesn't
> exist a market niche for a 150-200 pp. book right now.

Try having a look at Terry Pratchett, this guy seems to be publishing at
least two books a year for the past several years. And with most of his
books being best sellers he doesn't need to do them that quick.

And before any one comments, no, the quality does not decline due to the
output.

And most of his books are in the 200 to 300 page category with very few
real sequels (I know some are in the same world but all are self-contained
stories).

Iain A. Bertram
BERTRAM@PHYSICS.RICE.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 19:06:01 GMT
From: cannon@mksol.dseg.ti.com (Chris Cannon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

Gee, am I the only one who LIKES really long books???  (As long as they are
well written)

cannon@lobby.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 19:16:39 GMT
From: jacobsd@heart.rutgers.edu (Dana Jacobsen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller) writes:
>pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>>You're quite correct; I think it's because, for good or ill, that's what
>>readers seem to want - books as appliances, something you can climb into
>>for several days or weeks and shut out the world.
>
>I think in some cases it is also a case of the "If it ain't broke, don't
>fix it" phenomenon.  When 'mega' authors like Stephen King get going, a
>lot of editors don't feel the need to that much, because they know that
>pretty much whatever that author puts out, people will buy it.

  If you read Robert Silverberg's collection "Secret Sharers", he has very
good things to say about the editors.  For instance, talking about Alice K.
Turner, an editor for Playboy:

  "Alice is no easy editor to deal with.  She came back at me a couple of
weeks later with requests for cuts in the middle, some retuning of the
dialog, and a restructuring of my pattern of snake/ocean symbolism.  As
usual, I put up a fight over some things (mainly the dialog changes), made
some of the cuts she wanted, ...  She yielded where I could defend my
choices and I yielded where her criticisms seemed apt, which was most of
the time."

  Now this is only one author, but it seems like many authors view an
editor as a helpful person, rather than someone out to chop and splice
their precious words.  On the other hand, there are some authors who do
believe they know better than anyone.  There's also the case of defining
what part of the book is "style" - I don't envy any of the editors who had
to crawl through James Joyce's work...

Dana Jacobsen
Computer Sciences Corp.
jacobsd@solar.cor2.epa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 07:31:56 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

cannon@mksol.dseg.ti.com (Chris Cannon) writes:
>Gee, am I the only one who LIKES really long books???  (As long as they
>are well written)

No!  I much prefer long books to thin ones.  Nothing like losing yourself
in another reality for a few days.  I tend to like sweeping sagas. Shorter
books just can't paint the same detailed picture nor manage the plot within
a plot within ... etc..  Examples? Shogun. Any SF trilogy (some of which
could have been published as one thick book, but they wouldn't have made as
much money off us :) )

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 08:00:00 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

cannon@mksol.dseg.ti.com (Chris Cannon) writes:
> Gee, am I the only one who LIKES really long books???  (As long as they
> are well written)

I like long books *if* they are long for a good reason - if, that is, they
are long because the author had a great deal to say and it could not
reasonably have been said in a shorter space.  I like for example, The Book
of the New Sun, Remembrance of Things Past [*], The Lord of the Rings, and
War and Peace.

I do not like long books if the author was merely filling up pages.  I do
not like a book that could have been a short, tightly constructed story but
where the author introduced extraneous material, random events, and
irrelevant characters, solely for the purpose of lengthening the book.

To put it differently: long books are no worse for being long, but they are
also no better solely for that quality.  Stories come in all sorts of
lengths; authors should not have to be constrained to lengthen a story
beyond its natural length solely to satisfy a marketing requirement.  In
today's environment, unfortunately, I believe that many authors are so
constrained.

[*] Yes, I know that this is a poor translation of the actual title.  For
better or for worse, though, it's the version of the title that is most
familiar to English-speaking readers.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 15:04:44 GMT
From: B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk (BG TRAISH)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

My respect for editors and other publishing staff since reading the DRIN,
where people explain what they do, what problems, humourous moments, etc.
they have.

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds, LS12 3NW, UK
B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 01:19:52 GMT
From: jep9236@tamsun.tamu.edu (Jason Eric Pierce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

Chris Cannon <cannon@mksol.dseg.ti.com> wrote:
>Gee, am I the only one who LIKES really long books???  (As long as they
>are well written)

No, I love 'em.  And judging from the other replies so do many other
people.  Although it varies with the author, I think the reason long books
are best is that it allows for deeper character development.  You do
actually become "immersed" in books that contain not just a lot of words
but a lot of meaningful words.  Like I said though, it all depends on the
author.

JEP 

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 18:53:55 GMT
From: lnh@soliton.physics.arizona.edu (sometimes a Wombat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why so long?

jep9236@tamsun.tamu.edu (Jason Eric Pierce) wrote:
> I think the reason long books are best is that it allows for deeper
> character development.

Yes, but this begs the question of whether what is allowed is taken
advantage of.  For I am hard-pressed to think of one book of (let's narrow
the field slightly, for my SF reading is more limited) high or epic fantasy
of more than 500 pages that has any chracter development of the depth and
complexity in, for example, THE LATHE OF HEAVEN (a nice mid-level Le Guin
novel), let alone exceeds it.  The only one that comes close is de Lint's
MOONHEART, and it may not even reach 500 pp (I can't remember).

This may be because of my reading and I've just missed them all, and I'm
willing to be convinced of counterexamples, but surely I would have come
across more if it were common.

Larry Hammer
LNH@physics.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 18:44:25 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Paperback prices: reasonable profit or robbery?

I just saw that Robert Jordan's Shadow Rising is out in paperback.  $ 6.99

*ouch*

I remember not so long ago, when paperbacks cost 2.99. What's up with these
soaring prices? It has cut way back on the number of books I buy each year.
All I'm trying to do is buy a book, not make an investment!  Yep, the
number of people reading books for pleasure is in decline, so let's jack up
the prices. Makes perfect sense to me...

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 23:53:04 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paperback prices: reasonable profit or robbery?

navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre) writes:
>I just saw that Robert Jordan's Shadow Rising is out in paperback.  $ 6.99
>
>*ouch*
>
>I remember not so long ago, when paperbacks cost 2.99. What's up with
>these soaring prices? It has cut way back on the number of books I buy
>each year. All I'm trying to do is buy a book, not make an investment!
>Yep, the number of people reading books for pleasure is in decline, so
>let's jack up the prices. Makes perfect sense to me...

I'm with you.  It's pretty apalling.

Just as a side note, the "number of people reading books for pleasure" is
not at all "in decline"; despite what many people appear to believe, quite
the reverse is true.  (Source: the Gallup organization.) Unfortunately, the
costs of manufacturing and distributions are rising even faster than the
number of people who buy books recreationally.

But I can't blame people for being astonished at $7 paperbacks.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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SF-LOVERS Digest          Wednesday, 20 Oct 1993      Volume 18 : Issue 633

Today's Topics:

	  Films - Fortress & Nightfall (5 msgs) & Flash Gordon &
                  Demolition Man (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Tue, 21 Sep 93 12:30:57 EDT
From: leeper@mtgzfs3.gaz.att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: FORTRESS

				 FORTRESS
		      A film review by Mark R. Leeper

          Capsule review:  This extremely formulaic prison film
     set in the 21st century will be more at home on cable than a
     Flying Wallenda.  Stuart Gordon's future prison looks like it
     is from the 21st Century, but the story feels like it is out
     of the 1950s--the low end of the 1950s.  Gordon is good at
     mixing dark humor and horror, but you couldn't prove it by
     this tired exercise in Sci-Fi (as opposed to science
     fiction).  Rating: high -1 on the -4 to +4 scale.

   I went with friends to see this one.  They had coupons.  It was a dollar
to get into the movie and twenty-five cents for popcorn.  My friend Dale
got the popcorn.  When the film was over I told Dale I hoped he had gotten
a dollar's worth of popcorn because he hadn't gotten twenty-five cents'
worth of film.

   Okay, that is a bit of an overstatement.  But certainly this was a film
that is better to have seen than it was to be seeing it.  There was a breed
of science fiction writing called "space opera" because it was really just
a bad Western or "horse opera" translated to a science fiction story just
by making substitutions.  FORTRESS is not really a science fiction film at
all but a bad prison film thinly disguised as science fiction because it
takes place in the future.  The plot is one long string of prison film
cliches.  We have the good guy who is sentenced to prison unfairly for
breaking an unjust law.  He is threatened and abused by the sadistic prison
warden while the tough prisoners want make hamburger out of him.  The
toughs try beating up on him and can't.  Meanwhile he wins the hearts and
minds of all the prisoners but the toughest con and he proves he has guts
by taking a punishment intended for a weaker friend.  But he still has to
prove he is the top of the pecking order by fighting the biggest and
meanest of the prisoners.  By the skin of his teeth he beats up the tough
and has him in his power, but... surprise... he shows mercy.  And on and on
ad nauseum.  This is a plot built of one cliche after another.  Except it
doesn't take place in some jerkwater prison in the present, it takes place
in Tomorrow.  In this future the ZPG folks AND the pro-life folks have both
gotten their way.  The law in "one woman, one pregnancy."  Our hero tried
to have a second baby after their first baby died.  So into the clinker
husband and wife go.  The prison is privately owned by sadists who somehow
can run this ultra-modern electronic prison on the $26/day/inmate they get
from the state.  This prison may be uncomfortable, but it sure is fancy,
and how they run it on $26/day/inmate is beyond explaining.

   Christopher Lambert did a decent job as Tarzan in GREYSTOKE.  That is
mostly because there seems to be something strange about him that is hard
to put a finger on and there would be with Tarzan also.  But generally he
just is not a very good actor.  In this film his acting seems particularly
wooden as he plays John Brennick, the lone wolf standing up against a
society gone wrong.  Loryn Locklin plays Brennick's beautiful blond wife,
loved by Brennick and lusted after by the nasty warden.  She is bland but
she can speak her lines and does not bump into the furniture.  Kurtwood
Smith who seems to be making a career of playing stern villains (like the
unsympathetic father in DEAD POETS SOCIETY) here plays the prison warden.
As it turns out there is a little more to him than meets the eye at first,
but nothing that is very interesting.  Still admittedly he is a better
actor than either Lambert or Locklin.  Lincoln Kilpatrick, trying hard to
be Morgan Freeman and nearly succeeding, plays a wise old inmate.

   Stuart Gordon who is better known for horror directs, but the drab
prison motif robs this film of the black humor that his REANIMATOR films
and his PIT AND THE PENDULUM had.  About the only aspect of this film that
is above rather than beneath expectation is the art direction and set
design.  The prison really has a decent look.  I just wish a better story
was written to take advantage of the look.  My rating for this is a high -1
on the -4 to +4 scale.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzfs3!leeper
leeper@mtgzfs3.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 04:13:49 GMT
From: cmeadows@nyx.cs.du.edu (Chris Meadows)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Nightfall," the Movie

I was in Blockbuster Video the other day and to my surprise, I saw a movie
called "Nightfall," based on the book by Isaac Asimov and Robert
Silverberg.  It was starring some famous people, though I recall no names.

Aside from people's opinion on the book as compared to the original Asimov
short story, is the movie any good?  If so, why?  If not, why not?  Is it
reasonably faithful to the book?

Would you recommend it to your friends?

Thanks.

Chris Meadows
CHM173S@SMSVMA
CHM173S@VMA.SMSU.EDU
CMEADOWS@NYX.CS.DU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 05:10:51 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Nightfall," the Movie

Chris Meadows <cmeadows@nyx.cs.du.edu> wrote:
>I was in Blockbuster Video the other day and to my surprise, I saw a movie
>called "Nightfall,"

Understandably so.  Some people have no shame.

>based on the book by Isaac Asimov and Robert Silverberg.

Actually, I believe it is purportedly based on the original short story,
authored soley by Dr. Asimov.

>Aside from people's opinion on the book as compared to the original Asimov
>short story, is the movie any good?

To borrow a phrase posted when a similar post was made some time ago, this
movie is good only if you allow for new and previously unsuspected
definitions of the word.

>If so, why?  If not, why not?  Is it reasonably faithful to the book?

To be more direct about it: the movie sucks rocks.  There is at best a
passing resemblance to Ike's story.  The plot is murky and ill-motivated,
and comes to no obvious conclusion.

>Would you recommend it to your friends?

Only if I wished to sever the relationship.  Should morbid curiosity compel
you to view the movie, I would advise to rent it as cheaply as
circumstances allow.

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 19:48:32 GMT
From: helenb@vss.fsi.com (Bruce Helenb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Nightfall," the Movie

The movie does not follow the short story - probably couldn't afford the
special effect of a sky full of stars.  It is also very anti main stream
religion.  There are dedication ceremonies of women voluntarily having
their eyes pecked out by birds of prey.  (Become all seeing blind
goddesses?).

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 22:35:13 GMT
From: ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu (Ojvind Bernander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Nightfall," the Movie

The movie came out about five years ago, and I thought, yeah!  finally the
good doctor's good story is being turned into a a good movie!  A must see.

I acted too slow, for two weeks later it didn't show anywhere in
metropolitan L.A.  I was pissed at the movie industry's way of dealing with
good material.  A few months later I got together with four sf friends to
watch it.  I was the only one to sit through the whole miserable thing.  It
was the most pathetic attempt of a movie I've ever seen.  Even if I hadn't
cherished and loved the short story, the movie is bad as a movie.  It is
also a lousy adaptation.  Formulaic and random sex scenes and quests for
mysterious women by father and son are thrown in.

Ojvind Bernander

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 16:52:37 GMT
From: kevina%radian@natinst.com (Kevin Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Nightfall," the Movie

I would not recommend this movie.  I'm a big fan of the short story, and I
was excited to see the movie when it came out.  Unfortunately, this was one
of the few movies I have ever walked out of; it was that bad.  It would be
ok for a rental to lampoon, like they do on the Comedy Channel.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 23:08:48 GMT
From: phred!jimn@pilchuck.data-io.com (Jim Nevermann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Flash Gordon (w/Buster Crabb)

Some **very** obscure questions here... for which I don't have the answers.

1.  In "Flash Gordon's Trip To Mars" (I think that was the title: last time
I saw it was 1957 or so), Emporer Ming had Flash thrown into a cavern where
a sort of Tyranosaurus-like creature with lobster claws almost did Flash in
by picking him up and crushing him. What was the creature called, and was
it stop motion, someone in a suit, or a puppet?

2.  In a couple of the other Flash Gordon features, there are a few short
scenes of a bigger than life sized, cross legged "oriental" sort of statue,
with people swarming on and around it. It was at least 40 feet high and its
arms moved out slightly as you watched. It had the look of a prop/scene
taken from an unrelated movie and dropped in to make the Flash Gordon movie
look more exotic or weird. What was the statue's Flash Gordon name and from
what other movie might it have come from?

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 03:30:06 GMT
From: quimby@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Scott Padulsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Demolition Man observation

I haven't seen the movie yet (I'm waiting for video) but I noticed
something kind of neat in the review.

The female lead's character's name is Lenina Huxley.  Lenina is the main
female character in the book "Brave New World" by Aldous Huxley. The book
depicts a future that, from what I'm told, is similar to that depicted in
The Demolition Man.  It's nice to know print isn't dead!!

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 16:37:52 GMT
From: wachsler@psy.psych.nova.edu (Jana L. Wachsler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Demolition Man observation

Well, I did see the movie.  I hated it for the first 20 minutes, after
which it dawned on me that this movie was a *joke*!!!  The whole thing was
done tongue in cheek.  It should have been obvious to me - they had Dennis
Leary in the flick.

There are lots of little things like the Lenina Huxley name in the film.  I
recommend it if you go into it with a mind-set geared towards SF-Comedy.

I laughed throughout the entire film.  Well worth the student discount
price of $3.50 (that my date paid, anyway).

Jana L. Wachsler
wachsler@psy.psych.nova.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 14:35:36 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Demolition Man observation

quimby@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Scott Padulsky) writes:
>I haven't seen the movie yet (I'm waiting for video) but I noticed
>something kind of neat in the review.
>
>The female lead's character's name is Lenina Huxley.  Lenina is the main
>female charcter in the book "Brave New World" by Aldous Huxley. The
>book depicts a future that, from what I'm told, is similar to that
>depicted in The Demolition Man.  It's nice to know print isn't dead!!

   I thought that was pretty clever, too (course, I didn't notice it until
two days after I'd seen the movie).  Amazingly enough, the movie actually
seemed like people were THINKING while writing it!  The future society,
though not EXACTLY Brave New World, is in fact pretty self-consistent and
extrapolable (is this a word?) from today.  It (barely) qualifies as a real
sf movie, not just a shoot-'em-up set in the future; and it's a great
shoot-'em-up and comedy to boot.

Jay

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 21:14:10 GMT
From: helenb@vss.fsi.com (Bruce Helenb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Demolition Man

Demolition Man is funny and entertaining.  Stallone is funny when he does
ad-lib, typically not funny when he forces a joke from the script i.e. as
_Oscar_.  Wessely Snipes steals the show-he's the man to beat with his
third hit of the year.  Catch the name of the actress that plays Stallone's
partner of the future.  She acts the part so well that you think she's
really like her character - academy award nomination stuff but probably
will be ignored for others in unseen artsy-fartsy (Bruce Helenbart, you
have been found quilty of violating the common decency and morality civil
statutes.  You are fined one monetary unit) movies.  _Demolition Man_ is
what _The Last Action Hero_ wanted to be but fell short.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Oct 93 01:48:01 GMT
From: IO30266@maine.maine.edu (Harrigan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Demolition Man

Well, it really wasn't that good. I was surprised by how much I *did* like
it. I conned into going. I can't STAND Stallone's movies, but aside from
_First Blood_, this one is his best (that I've seen, at any rate).

The first hour or so is great - good effects (the opening helicopter scene
is well done), some neat ideas, and a wonderfully nauseating politically
correct future.  Wesley Snipes *is* good, and some of Stallone's lines
almost made me smirk. But the ending...

Oh, the ending...

Aside from Wesley Snipes' cool death scene, the whole thing ends up in a
giant mess of loose ends. As the action speeds up, the movie rolls out of
control and it conforms to the Action Movie Plot we know so well. Sigh.

Basically it heats up and gets ready to become a decent movie, then
suddenly becomes Hollywood regurgitation.  Oh well. I knew it wouldn't be
good. I was pleased, all in all. Nowhere near as good as the Abyss, but it
shares a similar fate. I.e. "Hey, this is kinda cool..."

<Two hours later>

"Hey. *That* was stupid. *Doh!*"

Etc. A downward spiral. Crash and burn, baby.  I haven't seen the re-edit
of the _Abyss_, so I can't comment.

Sorry for the ramble.

One last comment:

Anyone else who saw _Demolition Man_ notice that the opening scens of L.A.
are the same ones used in _Blade Runner_? City at night, flames on the
horizon, spotlights, etc.. Cool, but weird. 

Harrigan

------------------------------

Date: 17 Oct 93 09:15:27 GMT
From: edp@panix.com (Ed Price)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Demolition Man

Harrigan <IO30266@MAINE.MAINE.EDU> writes:
>Well, it really wasn't that good. I was surprised by how much I *did* like
>it. I conned into going. I can't STAND Stallone's movies, but aside from
>_First Blood_, this one is his best (that I've seen, at any rate).

I agree, First Blood is definitely one of Sly's best flicks (I was
impressed seeing it, expecting a Rambo movie, and getting something muc
more interesting).

I went to Demolition Man without high hopes and actually did enjoy the
movie.  In general it was *dumb*, the script especially could have been
much better, and the direction wasn't particularly impressive (some decent
effects); at certain points it would just stun you with some sort of
stupidity (but this has been a tradition and part of the fun with Stallone
movies perhaps...).  As an action movie it was unimaginative, mediocre;
there was a definite attempt to be a little more "hip" and use some of the
Hong Kong John Woo-style extremism in the gunfights, but it didn't really
work (notice that NEMESIS, another recent SF action flick (totally lame
IMHO) virtually quotes Woo in the opening battle).  As an SF movie it was
ridiculous.  But as a comedy it sometimes worked, at which times I was most
definitely entertained.  Sandra Bullock's character in particular seemed to
be constantly calling attention to the goofiness of the whole movie.  (And
it's always great to see Donald Pleasance, but he was pretty much wasted
unfortunately).  BTW, note that SB mentions Jackie Chan by name at one
point (which is in the preview: "Where'd you learn to kick like that?"
"Oh, Jackie Chan movies!"); if you like action comedies you MUST check out
some Jackie Chan flicks...

Ultimately I was disappointed after seeing Demolition Man because it seemed
to me like there could have been an interesting and entertaining film in
there if only it hadn't been so crippled by Hollywoodization or whatever.

>Anyone else who saw _Demolition Man_ notice that the opening scens of L.A.
>are the same ones used in _Blade Runner_? City at night, flames on the
>horizon, spotlights, etc.. Cool, but weird.

Yeah, it was quite reminiscent of Blade Runner...  That didn't really make
much sense to me.

All of this is IMHO, of course!

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 19:14:33 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Demolition Man observation

Others have said DEMOLITION MAN is a riot, but I heard some negative
comments elsewhere.  But it sounds like fun if you approach it as a joke
and I am looking forward to seeing it on video.

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301
MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		      Television - SeaQuest (10 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 21:55:11 GMT
From: karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu (Kevin J. Karmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In defense of SeaQuest

> I noticed some posts about SeaQuest generally being disliked. All I

That depends on who you ask.  There are fans of everything from _Lost in
Space_ to _Space Rangers_ to _Star Trek: The Next Generation_ to _Quantum
Leap_ to _The X-Files_ to _seaQuest DSV_.  You probably could find, at the
very least, a small group (for shows like _Space Rangers_) to quite large
numbers (for shows like the Star Treks and _Quantum Leap_ and _Doctor
Who_).

> can say is that sure isn't my impression. I've yet to talk to anybody
> that didn't like it. 

I don't dislike it as much as I think it could be MUCH better than it is.
 
> 1. I've yet to meet anybody who does not like Darwin. 

It depends on how they use Darwin.  The other day, I saw an episode of the
old early '80s show _The Misfits of Science_ (not exactly quality SF, but
I'll watch almost anything through once...) involving a dolphin.  I liked
him more than Darwin.
 
After the 4th episode, I think I've figured out how Darwin works best: when
he's not talking and is, for the most part, peripheral to the plot.  To
date, I think his best treatment was the third episode, where he didn't do
much of anything and certainly didn't "save the day" as he did in the first
two episodes (first by playing "tag" with the enemy sub and then by
stopping Bridger from opening that container with the virus).  In other
words, I want to see a _dolphin_ not Flipper.

Darwin, in the 1st, 2nd, and (to an extent, the 4th) episodes seems to be
nothing more than a tool the writers can use to get them out of situation
X.  It's as if they said, "Well, how can we use Darwin in a way that'll get
the viewers to go 'Gosh! Wow!  What a flashy trick!'"  A good example of
how such a character SHOULD be used is Star Trek: Deep Space Nine's Odo.
He doesn't shape-shift EVERY single episode, nor has his abilities been
exploited to be a "solution of the week" for problems.

> >2. The effects are great, but everybody can say safely that they'd 
> to be able to see the Seaquest more clearly, and would occasionally see
> her surfaced. It's too late this season, but if it survives, ne they
> hopefully will do so.

The FX, while good, are too mucked up by the realism angle of the show.  To
tell the truth, behind all that water could be FX drawn as poorly as
_Babylon 5_'s and you wouldn't be able to notice.  In fact, they probably
could get away with using a toy submarine as a model behind all that fuzzy,
dark water.  (From what I've seen of _Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea_,
BTW, I think the best FX work that way; when you suspend disbelief in favor
of realism.)

All that aside: I really don't care if they're making Star Wars-type FX
week-after-week.  The FX of _Doctor Who_ and the original _Star Trek_ are
good enough for me; I don't really care, one way or the other.  For me, it
is the _writing_ and _acting_ that is important, not the trappings.

> 3. They are developing a regular bridge crew we can get to know.

But what are their personalities?  To me, it looks they attended Star Trek:
TNG Characterization 101.  That is, beyond Captain Bridger, most of the
crew aren't characters - they're scenery.  I was glad to see in "Games"
that Dr. Westphalen gained SOME personality (OTOH, if I was Bridger, I'd
throw her in the brig for pointing a gun at the commanding officers of the
ship...).  Lucas has a rather obnoxious personality.  I liked Wesley on
TNG, but Lucas just seems too self-absorbed.  And the recreation officer
who is always out for a buck seems like a natural - wasn't there a
character like that in every other show, too (I seem to remember, of the
episodes of _The Love Boat_ that I've seen, that there was a similar
character...)?
 
> 4. The "feelgood" attitude ca is like that too, especially TNG. At least
> the folks in SeaQuest don't solve their problems with doubletalk 

They don't need.  Why should they when Darwin can do the same job with some
neat trick?
 
> That kind of solution gets real old after a while.

So does Darwin's machinations.  In fact, by the end of the 2nd episode, I
was tired of neat dolphin tricks.  Of course, they could always change
their opening credits to accomodate that: "They call him Darwin!  Darwin!
Faster than lightning..."
 
> 5. And the consensus is that "the kid" isn't a Wesley clone. 

I think he's far worse than Wesley.  At least Wes wasn't cocky...
 
> I'll be watching.

I will, too, unless of course I can't get to the TV at 7 PM Sundays (CT),
in which case the VCR tapes _Lois and Clark: The New Adventures of
Superman_ and I miss _seaQuest DSV_.  L&C, simply put, has superior
characterization and stories.
 
> A SeaQuest fan (and Space Rangers... bring it back!)

Hmm...I consider _Space Rangers_ to be the WORST science fiction show on
TV...ever.  Between the "We're guys with guns" theme and lack of
characterization and interesting plot, they didn't do all that well in my
book.  Even _Time Trax_ is quite higher on the quality-scale...

In fact, the only thing positive I can find to say about the show is "Well,
I liked those nice spot lights they had on their ships."

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 17:24:00 GMT
From: djp@alpha.sunquest.com (Dan Parslow x2556)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest 10/3, bad ST clone

Did anyone else watch this and think "vintage Star Trek clone"?

If you took "Space Seed" (the original "Khan" episode), removed all the
realistic motivation from the villain and just made him an easy-to-write
ravening maniac, then stripped the literary references, then pared away all
the subplots, then cast people with a fraction of the charisma, you'd get
this episode.

And I just *love* that security force field.  Yes, by all means build it
with lots of exposed circuitry and dangle that circuitry over Flipper's
tank!  And it's a good thing that Flipper has a degree in EE, so he knows
what and where the circuitry is and how water will affect it!

Even ST Classic had its stupid moments, but it seldom plumbed these
depths.  I think DSV is testing hull integrity by seeing how low it can
go...

------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 18:33:43 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sea Quest

I hate to admit it, but I almost enjoyed the latest episode, the one that
starts like Space Seed and turns into Silence of the Lambs.  As always, it
was the acting that carried the show.  Unfortunately, the writing was so
bad, especially at the end, that the whole thing basically fell apart for
me.

SeaQuest
pilot - B
2nd episode - D+
3rd episode - B+
4th episode - B

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 05:40:55 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sea Quest

glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover) writes:
>This weeks episode Sun 10/10. Was excellent! Easily beating all of TNG's
>wooden attempts at doing a Trouble with Tribbles/Piece of the Action type
>story.

It was pathetic.  The tentacle scene was horribly edited, incoherent, and
had really screwed up timing.  The drill instructor subplot was idiotic.
The glowing things subplot was riddled with holes, horribly written,
pathetically predictable, and wasn't funny in the slightest.  The sea
monster subplot was just stupid.  The sea thing changed size all the time,
was badly rendered, and was utterly pointless.  The little bit of BS about
the science people being more useful than the military people was equally
stupid.

Exactly how deep was the seaQuest when they had the dolphin and the divers
go outside the boat?  Several thousand feet perhaps?  Squishy time?  Oh
yes, they made the mistake of saying it out loud didn't they - about 3300
feet down.  Wow, I know lots of divers who go down that far all the time.
Really.  They love it.  It's so fun.  And dolphins - they love it too.  I
asked one yesterday.  It spoke English.  Really.

Hmm...  I think I've given this show plenty of time.  I'll try watching it
again in a few months... maybe.  Like that'll help.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 13:51:50 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Seaquest DSV: Fire the science consultant

1) The not-a-squid swam backwards.  Even if it isn't a squid (and it didn't
look that much like one, more like a suckerless octopus), it would have
needed fins or flippers of some kind to push it behind its arms.

2) Gas burners on a submarine?  This seems truly demented, when you've got
one heck of an electric power plant, and limited oxygen.  I'd happily be
corrected though.  Any navy folks out there to tell us how you cook on a
submarine?

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 04:31:39 GMT
From: SIMMONS@ucf1vm.bitnet (Tad Simmons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest DSV: Fire the science consultant

Joel Finkle <jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com> says:
>2) Gas burners on a submarine?  This seems truly demented, when you've got
>one heck of an electric power plant, and limited oxygen.  I'd happily be
>corrected though.  Any navy folks out there to tell us how you cook on a
>submarine?

Well, there could be quite a few reasons:

 - Electric doesn't heat as evenly as gas.  At least, I find I prefer
   cooking with gas to an electric range...
 - Electric burners don't give that *fwump* sound which is used to make the
   audience think you are doing a weapons drill instead of lighting a
   burner. 
 - The giant power plant is busy separating sea water into oxygen and
   hydrogen; for use in the galley.

Any other decent rationalizations?

Tad

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 13:34:59 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Seaquest DSV: Fire the science consultant

Well, I spoke with an ex-Navy computer maintenance person, who said that
they do indeed use gas cooking.  Can't get enough heat out of electric, and
there's plenty of oxygen, according to him.  Still seems stoooopid to use
potentially-explosive gas.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 18:20:23 GMT
From: pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest: I've had enough!

 I'm talking about the Sun, Oct. 10 episode of seaQuest dsv. You know, the
one with the glowing rocks which turn out to be fish pellets?

 Sigh. I've posted nasty reviews on the Net about this "show" before.
seaQuest, from its pilot onwards, has been dull, uninspired, and most of
all, stupid.

 Sunday's episode, well...it just pushed things over the edge. I'm a big
"Lois and Clark" fan, and, up until now, I've been taping that, far
superior, show while watching dsv. No more.

 Sunday's episode was bad. No, worse...it was stupid, illogical,
uninspired, and boring. I have had enough. I was willing to wait an entire
season if need be, knowing that other good SF shows started out poorly and
improved with time. But what I saw...man, it was WORSE than ANYTHING in
TNG's first season.

 Why is the writing always so nicey-nice? I'm all for cerebral,
drama-oriented stories, but villains appear in adventure stories for a
REASON. There was no dramatic tension. None. And was any of this supposed
to be funny? The mercantile mob scenes? The final, "hillarious" revelation
that the stones were...and get this...shit? (when was the last time Trek
used toilet humour for a laugh?) And that whole moronic sub-plot about that
cretin inspecting the sub...come ON! If the writers want to use the
scientists-vs-military theme as a plot device or something, fine but, what
was the purpose here? To show that he was a jerk? What for? As far as I can
see, the only purpose of that character was to (a) have someone who could
swim against the Captain and be a sore loser about losing, (b) show yet
another stupid/irrational black man (see a pattern yet? I have), and (c)
set up that oh-so-funny joke about the supply officer literally giving him
shit.

 Ha ha. Very. Funny.

 As I said, I'm now going to be WATCHING "Lois and Clark" and TAPING
"seaQuest dsv". I mean, the episode of L&C was their weakest yet, and I was
glued to the set...during the last half-hour of dsv, I kept the remote
control busy indeed.

 How long is it before I just stop paying ANY attention to this dreadful
show? Well, consider this...until Sunday, I've been watching dsv with a
friend of mine. This friend and I are members of an informal group who meet
weekly to watch bad SF and horror movies. Last year, we all LOVED "Space
Rangers", perhaps the worst network show in the history of television.

 My friend and I see dsv as "Space Rangers"' heir. And now now I'm getting
bored of it.

 Come to your own conclusions...

pdnesbit@undergrad.math

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 19:54:13 GMT
From: habreu@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu (Cyrano)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DSV (& a little trek) in Entertainment Weekly mag

			*disclaimer*

   I quote from Ken Tucker's article, "Porpoiseful" without any sort of
permission.  I think this constitutes fair use, but the magazine's legal
department may not.

Here's the scoop.  Tucker, in the Oct. 15, 1993 issue of Entertainment
Weekly (No. 192) calls the new series "a too-predictable course, combining
splashy underwater camera work with soggy lessons about marine life."

Tucker gives the series a C+ rating.  He complains that there are too many
shots of the crew looking dumbstruck and slack-jawed at their awesome
equipment, just like in another Spielberg project, Jurassic Park.

   "It's a clever manipulation of the viewer: You figure, if
   they're so impressed, I ought to be too [...]," Tucker writes.
   "Essentially Star Trek with the bends [...]."

Tucker criticizes the series because it tries to incorporate educational
value into entertainment.  Rightly so, IMO, but only because the writers
seem to be a little ham-handed when they try to mesh them into the
storylines.  Here's a clue, writing team.  Subtlety is not lost on the
viewing public *all* the time.

   "Just like his chum George Lucas, who oversaw last year's
   pulp-fiction educational bomb, The Young Indiana Jones
   Chronicles, Spielberg wants to instruct TV watchers even as he
   razzle-dazzles them."

But really, what's wrong with that?  It's pretty admirable of Spielberg to
even try in the face of YIJC's failure in the ratings game.  At least it's
(close to being) real science, rather than made-up trekno-babble.

On Roy Scheider's Nathan Bridger (make of this what you will):

   "Like Star Trek's Captain Kirk and Next Generation's Picard,
   he's a stiff, humorless SOB with a brooding sense of
   morality."

And my favorite quote:

   "So far, seaQuest hasn't achieved the kind of nuttily
   intricate, oddball-festooned plots that make the Trek shows
   objects of cult adoration.  The closest the show has come to
   colorful eccentricity was an episode [blah, blah, Topol guest
   appearance was cool, blah]."

So Star Trek is colorfully eccentric? You don't say so. (; I thought that
was what Dr. Who was.

Tucker recommends that sQ brings on board a greater variety of characters,
in the form of guest appearances.  Martin Lawrence is at the top of
Tucker's short list. (Really!)

My grade of Mr. Tucker's article: B+. I docked him a little for the Picard
comment.  He doesn't know what he's writing about, IMO.  People needed to
get to know Picard before they started liking him.  Extend the same
courtesy to Bridger, please.  But then Roy Scheider is not Patrick Stewart,
nor is RS PS.

Tucker's article doesn't recognize the potential for humor that sQ shows.
A viewer can either like it or make fun of it.  That's the beauty of it.
While most of the article is right on the mark, I did have my quibbles with
a few points, and I aired them here.

Buy the magazine, read the article, and judge for yourself.  (Howard Stern
is on the cover.)

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 06:26:23 GMT
From: iar8012@axp1.acf.nyu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV

Ok, I just started reading all this stuff and now I've at least found
*some* people who appreciate and/or hate the show AND have seen it (when I
mention that I'm a faithful follower of seaQuest DSV, most people I know
sadly, yet proudly, say "oh ... is that that show with the talking dolphin?
I won't watch that.  How dumb.")

I love seaQuest.  I think it's the singlemost funny show I've ever seen on
TV (whether or not it intends to be is another matter).  My friend has a
quote list from the second episode ... and I wish we had taken down more
quotes from the Tonga Trench one than we did.  It cracked me up to no end.

Honestly, I like Lucas well enough - he's annoying, but not like Wesley was
and I just adored when they had him staring at Kate that one episode ...
cracked me up to no end.

They haven't fleshed out the characters enough yet for me to say "hey ...
so-and-so is really awesome a character and I can't stand so-and-so" but, I
hope they do some fleshing out.  I think some of these characters have a
lot of potential, if they do it all right

Thank the maker for some science-fiction-filled humourous Sunday nights.

iar8012@acfcluster.nyu.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 11 Oct 93 13:19:00 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy)

In article <29atki$ijh@titan.ucs.umass.edu>
cma@titan.ucs.umass.edu (Colin Ma) writes:
> 6) Call me dense, but when Clark said, "Yes, there is," at the end, he
> was referring to himself, right?  I'm unclear on this one.  Clark doesn't
> seem to fit that profile.

Yes, I think that Clark was referring to himself.  I think what it meant
was that Clark was invisible to Lois, since she only saw Superman.

Betty
Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 16:47:26 GMT
From: mre@oin.unh.edu (Mike and Mike Again)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comments on L&C, Oct. 10 (Spoilers)

cma@titan.ucs.umass.edu (COLIN MA) writes:
>2) The "invisible man" shtick has been done on almost every SF TV show
>I've seen in one form or another. It has become a cliche.

Yes, but here, they *parodied* it with all the Invisible Man-wannabees.
("Try Central Casting, pal.")  Great fun.

>4) Lois doubts the existence of an invisible man?  She believes in a guy
>who can fly and bend steel in his bare hands, but not in invisibility?
>Hmmmm...

Seeing is believing.  Lois has to *see* something to believe it.  Or, in
other words, if Superman was invisible, she wouldn't believe in him.

Mike Escutia
mike@unh.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 21:53:28 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comments on L&C, Oct. 10 (Spoilers)

Colin: My interepretation of Clark's "Yes, there is" line was that Clark
feels "invisible" because Lois is capable of looking at the glamorous
Superman and not recognizing that he is also the familiar Clark.  Of
course, since that is exactly the effect he's trying to achieve with the
"secret identity" shtick, perhaps he shouldn't complain.  But perhaps he
hopes that Lois and no one else will "see" who Superman really is.

Of course, in the old comic-book stories Lois did suspect that Clark was
Superman and Supes went to all kinds of lengths to fool her into thinking
it wasn't true.  I wonder if the TV show will do that kind of story later
(if it lasts long enough)?

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 23:02:00 GMT
From: jennise@opus.dgi.com (Milady Printcap the goddess of peripherals)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark, Oct. 10 (Spoilers - just in case)

> 3) I thought Lois was supposed to be an independent woman for the '90s.
> Here, she was more like the pre-Crisis Lois: fainting at the sight of the
> invisible man and having the blues because Superman wasn't paying
> attention to her. She was definitely out of character, in contrast with
> previous episodes.

Yeah I had bit of a problem with that. But I was enjoying myself so I let
it pass.

> 4) Lois doubts the existence of an invisible man?  She believes in a guy
> who can fly and bend steel in his bare hands, but not in invisibility?
> Hmmmm...

Lois said herself later on that she believed (paraphrased) creating the
ILLUSION of invisibility but not and invisible man itself.  That may or may
not satisfy you but that said to me the writer's at least thought about it.

> 6) Call me dense, but when Clark said, "Yes, there is," at the end, he
> was referring to himself, right?  I'm unclear on this one.  Clark doesn't
> seem to fit that profile.

Yep, you interpreted that correctly, or I should say I had the same
interpretation as you did. Lois had been whining about Superman the whole
episode (and yes I agree they should get past this phase soon. There's no
problem with a phase [I and several of my friends -professional adults all-
have slipped into googooeyed phases but they have all passed.]) and Clark
was feeling ignored.

Don't know who to attribute this to:
> [...]  I think Clark is too good a reporter.

Since 1986 - Clark's been a good reporter, going on to win awards in his
own right. However, I don't get that Clark is working with Lois on equal
terms. I get the impression that he's sort of apprenticing. For example, at
beginning he was working on the adoptive kids story. I had the impression
that was the type of assignment the hot shot of the day would not want to
be saddled with.

I got a blatant kick out of the way they worked the 'Faster than a speeding
bullet' stuff into the third episode. I was rolling on the floor.

Jennise
jennise@dgi.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 14:32:54 GMT
From: jgoss@torolab.vnet.ibm.com (Jeff Goss)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Comments on L&C, Oct. 10 (Spoilers)

cma@titan.ucs.umass.edu (COLIN MA) writes:
> 1) At first I thought Superman's disorientation at the awards ceremony in
> the opening was due to the key to the city he was wearing. I figured
> Luther laced it with Kryptonite or something. Then again, the existence
> of Kryptonite hasn't been established on the TV show yet.

I think he was just supposed to be a little off-balance at all the
attention - he didn't want to be a star.

> 3) I thought Lois was supposed to be an independent woman for the '90s.
> Here, she was more like the pre-Crisis Lois: fainting at the sight of the
> invisible man and having the blues because Superman wasn't paying
> attention to her. She was definitely out of character, in contrast with
> previous episodes.

Yeah, smarten her the hell up a little. Maybe after the little
acknowledgement from Supes she'll settle down and stop mooning.
 
> 5) Superman went too easy on the bad guy at the end.  The villain, in the
> course of the episode, has a) strangled one man to death and b)
> pistol-whipped a woman with her young daughter watching.  Superman should
> have roughed him a little, maybe knocking him out with one of his
> patented finger taps.

Actually, I was half expecting the finger tap bit myself. However, I'm not
sure the guy killed anyone, as Jimmy said the guy was in the hospital with
a crushed larynx (or throat or something).

Jeff Goss

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 16:55:32 GMT
From: otten@umd.edu (Neil Ottenstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark/Superman Grade Report: 3 October 1993

Neil Ottenstein (otten@umd.edu) wrote:
>Lee Whiteside (leew@indirect.com) wrote:
>>Could you fill us in on the story behind the costume?  
>
>I'll have more info probably after Comicfest this weekend, but here's the
>information I know.  At Shore Leave this year, Bob Greenberger showed the
>15 minute film that was shown to advertisers of scenes from the pilot
>film.  In that film, the music to which Superman was trying on

The Lois and Clark panel at Comicfest did provide some additional insight.
No one at DC knows why there was a different song for Superman getting
dressed.  That was definitely a last minute change which surprised them as
well.  As for the costume, that seems to be tinkered with continually since
the 15 minute preview.  They like the cape as seen on the 10/10 (Invisible
Man) episode, but think that the S could be changed a bit more.  This might
be the final costume.  One costume continuity glitch in the episode is that
when Superman glides down at the auction they had in the costume from the
pilot, probably using part of the film for when he did a similar scene
arriving on Luthor's porch.

DC has provided a lot of input including providing the map of Metropolis
via the names of Superman creative people and such.  Rich Morrissey
apparently gave the current DC editors an exhaustive list at some time of
all the old-time Superman artists which they have been using.  One obscure
reference as well was Besselo Blvd which refers to George Reeves'
real-name.

Neil Ottenstein
otten@quark.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 03:15:00 GMT
From: glen.doniger@cutting.hou.tx.us (Glen Doniger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C

Frankly I am quite bothered by the apparent lack of character exhibited by
Clark/Superman in the new series.  He seems to let Lois lead him around a
bit too much.  I agree with those of you who prefer Chris Reeve's portrayal
of the Man of Steel and the bumbling Kent.  The first two Superman films
were gems of super-lore.  I also enjoy George Reeves' performances as
Superman in the old TV show.  The relationship between the characters was
wonderful and the show classic Superman.

I see it as unfair to have Superman buried behind Clark and Lois (or buried
in the title for that matter).  Superman is the Man of Steel!  A Superman
show MUST showcase Superman, his feats, and his moral values.
Incidentally, the special effects should support the above as well.  How
can Superman, with all that he represents, be locked in the closet?  What
has become of Superman's place as a positive role model in their current
dearth?

I have read many of you who point out that the new show is based upon the
"new" Superman of the late '80s.  If so, perhaps I object to this "new"
Superman.  If the revamping of the character means sapping him of his very
charisma, and turning him into a virtual dummy, I do emphatically object!

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 06:06:43 GMT
From: geurink@sylvester.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C

Glen Doniger <glen.doniger@cutting.hou.tx.us> wrote:
>Frankly I am quite bothered by the apparent lack of character exhibited by
>Clark/Superman in the new series.  He seems to let Lois lead him around a
>bit too much.  I agree with those of you who prefer Chris Reeve's
>portrayal of the Man of Steel and the bumbling Kent.  The first two
>Superman films were gems of super-lore.

In this case, Clark is supposed to be as captivated with Lois as Lois is
with Superman.  She has the dominant personality of the two, so he happily
follows her around hoping she'll eventually take notice of HIM.

The spandex is just to make Clark's life possible; it no longer defines the
character like it did during Reeve's reign.  This Superman is Clark Kent in
disguise, no longer the other way around.

>I see it as unfair to have Superman buried behind Clark and Lois (or
>buried in the title for that matter).  Superman is the Man of Steel!  A
>Superman show MUST showcase Superman, his feats, and his moral values.
>Incidentally, the special effects should support the above as well.  How
>can Superman, with all that he represents, be locked in the closet?  What
>has become of Superman's place as a positive role model in their current
>dearth?

What you present isn't too unrealistic, but it's the easy way out.  I think
the most defining element of Superman so far hasn't been the saving of a
Space Colony or the beating on a Cyber-boxer, but rather the small-town boy
all but running in fear from an adoring mob of fans.  We get
characterization this way, not just noble action (not that there's anything
wrong with noble action!).

Joshua Henry Geurink
geurink@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 16:50:48 GMT
From: mre@christa.unh.edu (Ergh, the warlord)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C

glen.doniger@cutting.hou.tx.us (Glen Doniger) writes:
>I see it as unfair to have Superman buried behind Clark and Lois (or
>buried in the title for that matter).  Superman is the Man of Steel!  A
>Superman show MUST showcase Superman, his feats, and his moral values.

Read the title:  "Lois & Clark: The New Adventures of Superman"

Now read it again.
And again.
And again.
And again.
And again.
And again, until something along the lines of the following sinks in:

   Lois&Clark is _supposed_ to focus more on Clark and Lois than on
Superman.  The show is not about Superman fighting the villain of the week
and saving the (Sun)day.  It's about the relationship between the two main
characters, Clark Kent and Lois Lane.  I'm more than happy with the amount
of time we see Superman, as I think having too much Superman and not enough
Clark would make this show boring and predictable VERY fast.

   If you want more Superman than Clark, I hope you watched the Superboy
series.  It got boring and predictable, and it died.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 14:06:04 GMT
From: pdnesbit@descartes.uwaterloo.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C

glen.doniger@cutting.hou.tx.us (Glen Doniger) writes:
> Frankly I am quite bothered by the apparent lack of character exhibited
>by Clark/Superman in the new series.  He seems to let Lois lead him around
>a bit too much.  

 They were okay.
 Consider, though...he's raised as Clark Kent, until he goes to the
Fortress of Solitude. Then, he becomes Superman, relegating Mr. Kent to a
fictional construct.  Never mind the fact that the "real" person only
lives periodically to fight crime. Never mind that his entire upbringing
and family life now are erased...he's Superman!

 Doesn't that strike you as a little...well, insane?

> I see it as unfair to have Superman buried behind Clark and Lois (or
> buried in the title for that matter).  Superman is the Man of Steel!  A
> Superman show MUST showcase Superman, his feats, and his moral values.

 Get off your high horse. Unless you get a signed, notarized statement from
Jesus Christ to that effect, you're just pushing your opinion.
 Besides...which would be better? A kiddie show where guys in tights beat
up other guys in tights, or the intelligent, adult, tongue-in-cheek drama
which we have in L&C?
 
> I have read many of you who point out that the new show is based upon the
> "new" Superman of the late '80s.  If so, perhaps I object to this "new"
> Superman.  If the revamping of the character means sapping him of his
> very charisma, and turning him into a virtual dummy, I do emphatically
> object!

 Big deal. Before the change, Superman was a dead weight. Now people buy
his comic.

pdnesbit@undergrad.math

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 03:09:01 GMT
From: markb@spock.dis.cccd.edu (Julie Bixby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C

Glen Doniger <glen.doniger@cutting.hou.tx.us> wrote:
>I see it as unfair to have Superman buried behind Clark and Lois (or
>buried in the title for that matter).  Superman is the Man of Steel!  A
>Superman show MUST showcase Superman, his feats, and his moral values.

But, as you just pointed out, this is a *Lois & Clark* show, not just a
Superman show. Thus, the foucs is more on the reporters than on the
exploits of our superhero.

The focus is also more on Clark/Superman as a *character* rather than mere
action figure.

If you'll remember some of the George Reeves' episodes, Superman would
sometimes not appear until near the end of the episode. That is what seems
to be happening in "L&C". They're not just showing what Superman _does_,
they're also exploring just who Superman is. It's refreshing, IMHO.

Julie Bixby
markb@cccd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 17:43:01 GMT
From: stacy@saul.cis.upenn.edu (Stacy Finkelstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ST:TNG rumors

SPOILERS - maybe?

I have heard an interesting rumor about the current season of ST:TNG
(though I have no way to know how accurate it is), so I thought I'd see
what the net thinks.  It states that in an upcoming episode one of the
regulars will be found to have been a double agent.  Speculations, anyone?
I think the next episode looks particularly interesting with respect to
this rumor.  Any comments from those who haven't seen this next episode
(which doesn't appear here until Sat. Oct 16)?  This might also provide a
good plotline for the movie (?).

Thoughts anyone?

stacy@saul.cis.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 18:41:14 GMT
From: drew@deathstar.us.dell.com (Drew Stephens)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ST:TNG rumors

Judging by the promos, it's Picard.  However, I'm sure they won't kill him
off or anything.  I'm sure it's some sort of mind control or look alike or
android or something. They'll overcome whoever is doing it and live happily
ever after.

Drew Stephens
Dell Computer Corporation
drew@deathstar.us.dell.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 21:57:52 GMT
From: chip@arcadien.owlnet.rice.edu (Gerold Wayne Sumrall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ST:TNG rumors

Oh, NO!!! It's that bland dude RIKER!! Remember that episode when he went
over to the Klingon ship? And his quasi-girlfriend was a Romulan once...
(well, I guess Picard was on a Klingon ship before too, plus he was a Borg,
and also under Ferengi mind control, and also was a Romulan) <sigh> But
that's just beacuse he's a better actor. The show *needs* Picard.

KILL OFF RIKER AND TROI and bring in SHELBY and LORE!!! I don't care that
Lore was a bad guy, if Data can turn bad, Lore can turn good. We could get
rid of the two most bland characters on the show (look out Geordi, you're
next, but at least you look cool in that visor thing...) and get something
the show has LONG needed. Some CONFLICT in the case, like the legendary
Spock/Bones conflict that made the show so interesting...

A show with *personality*! Wow! Concept!

Darien

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 01:48:26 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ST:TNG rumors

drew@deathstar.us.dell.com (Drew Stephens) writes:
>Judging by the promos, it's Picard.  However, I'm sure they won't kill him
>off or anything.  I'm sure it's some sort of mind control or look alike or
>android or something.

So, how many times does this make?  Five?  Six?  How come Picard beats Data
out in the "Most Likely To Get Possessed" sweepstakes?

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest          Wednesday, 20 Oct 1993      Volume 18 : Issue 636

Today's Topics:

		Television - SeaQuest & X-Files (7 msgs) &
                             Gerry Anderson Shows (4 msgs) & 
                             Red Dwarf (2 msgs) &
                             Highlander & Starman & 
                             Misfits of Science (2 msgs) &
                             Shadow Chasers

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 22:27:10 GMT
From: EBJ7808@tntech.edu (Wanderlust)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest

I've heard many complaints about the All-American Crew on seaQuest.  I had
been wondering about this myself, but I think I may have found a logical
answer.
   I have never seen the pilot episode, so when I saw the novel adaptation
of it on the shelves, I grabbed it.  In the novel, they mentioned several
times that seaQuest was originally built and used by NorPac, formerly the
United States.  They also made a fairly big deal of the fact that the
United Earth/Oceans Organization was a very new thing, and that NorPac,
having a vested interest in seeing the UEO become stronger and more
effective than the UN "was", gave (!) the UEO their biggest, most powerful
vessel _and_its_crew_!
   I imagine that the UEO is just getting off the ground.  I get the
impression that it currently has no military bases, institutions of higher
learning, shipyards, or major territorial holdings, and that it must get by
with whatever it can squeeze out of member nations.  Perhaps in the second
or third season, we will see Bridger addressing the first graduating class
of the "UEO Academy" or somesuch.  We would then see more international
crewmembers on board.
   Is there anyone out there who has read the novel AND seen the pilot?  I
would like to know if there are any major discrepancies.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 20:46:28 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-files Obsession

dvaughn@vax1.umkc.edu writes:
> Is anybody else sick of the ufo kidnappings and monster obsession X-Files
> seems to have. In the intro/promo, they also deal with ghosts, paranormal
> experience, psi stuff, etc. When are they going to get to this stuff in
> the show? It's not call ufo/monster-files, you know. Let's have some more
> fascinating storylines; instead of all the gory stuff.

Gore ? What gore ? I havn't seen any gore yet. What episode are you talking
about ? I think the UFO stories are fine. The Last episode "Jersey Devil"
was by far the best episode so far.

Guy

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 19:51:15 GMT
From: parsonsg@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (gary parsons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X

Did anyone notice that X-Files this past week got away with some distance
nude shots of that cave girl??  NYPD Blue may not be the ony adventurous
(?) show on t.v..

Gary Parsons

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 13:35:13 GMT
From: cmort@ncoast.org (Christopher Morton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-files Obsession

dvaughn@vax1.umkc.edu writes:
>Is anybody else sick of the ufo kidnappings and monster obsession X-Files
>seems to have. In the intro/promo, they also deal with ghosts,

No, in fact I'd like to seem them concentrate on the UFO stuff to the
exclusion of most else.  It's an interesting storyline, and has almost
infinite possibilities.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 16:00:17 GMT
From: theda@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (Denise arsenault)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-files

Hi! I'm new to this group, and I'm VERY glad that The X-files are a part of
it.  I must admit though, I was a bit skeptical after I saw the third
episode.  I thought the storyline was a bit far-fetched, but still kind of
believable.

The best episode: I must agree with everyone, it was the one about the
"Jersey Devil". But I also enjoyed the one about the guy that ripped livers
out of people (can't remember the title).

That's all for now.  Any other thoughts will be posted at a later time.
                                
Theda@cybernet.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 02:35:20 GMT
From: cvt001@acad.drake.edu (TRILLIAN)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files

I have a question about the X-Files.  Are they going to have the episodes
scheduled so every other one deals with UFO's?  It seems to be a UFO story,
then a human mutation story, then a human story, then a human mutation
story, then a ...(you get the picture) I know the cavegirl was not a human
"mutation" but I think you know what I am talking about.  Did anyone else
have that idea?  (Maybe I am just putting too much into this) :)

Carrie

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 01:21:26 GMT
From: tscott@morgan.ucs.mun.ca (Hotblack Desiato)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-files question

I have only seen one episode of the X-Files, and had several questions.
Hopefully someone can answer them for me.
 
1) Are the cases presented based on actual cases or complete fiction?  And
if based in reality, how much artistic license is taken?  I mean, are the
presented solutions merely proposed solutions, as I assume that are, or
real solutions?
 
2) Is Mulder the only agent in the X division?  
 
3) What's up with the lady agent?  Is she attached to the X division?  Is
she Mulder's boss?  Is she just the only person who can tolerate Mulder's
obsession and quirks?
 
Any help would be greatly appreciated.

tscott@morgan.ucs.mun.ca

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 20:17:43 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-files question

tscott@morgan.ucs.mun.ca (Hotblack Desiato) writes:
>1) Are the cases presented based on actual cases or complete fiction?  And
>if based in reality, how much artistic license is taken?  I mean, are the
>presented solutions merely proposed solutions, as I assume that are, or
>real solutions?

The episodes are fictional but may be inspired by events reported in
various media.  (Writers get ideas from lots of different sources.)

>2)  Is Mulder the only agent in the X division?  

Calling it a division is a bit of an exaggerations.  Fox Mulder is working
on the X-Files because he's obsessed with them and no one has made him stop
yet (he creates contacts in Congress for this)

>3) What's up with the lady agent?  Is she attached to the X division?  Is
>she Mulder's boss?  Is she just the only person who can tolerate Mulder's
>obsession and quirks?

Special Agent Dana Scully has been assigned to work with Mulder on the
X-Files.  Speculation is that her field reports of their cases will enable
Mulder's superiors to have concrete reasons to shut him down.

aliskye@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 12:44:23 GMT
From: rp@rb.icl.co.uk (Robin Parkinson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

Peter J. Scott (pjs@euclid.JPL.NASA.GOV) wrote:
>Robin Parkinson <rp@rb.icl.co.uk> writes:
>> I was just watching the first episode of Captain Scarlet (the BBC
>> started repeating them on friday) and I noticed the ship Captain Black
>> goes to Mars in is a Zero-X. Since a Zero-X turns up in Thunderbirds
>> (the film Thunderbirds Are Go) did Gerry Anderson intend Captain Scarlet
>> and Thunderbirds to be in the same universe?
>
>Some people think so; I am in the camp that does not.  All you see in the
>opening episode is a vehicle that looks like the MEV from Zero-X, not the
>mother ship, and they never call it a Zero-X.

I actually have to disagree with you on that one - Colonel White definitely
refers to Captain Black disappearing after his Zero-X mission to Mars
returned.

After many responses to this (thanks all) I get the impression that GA
sort-of intended to have Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds in the same
universe but didn't really think it through until both series were
completed (he probably didn't expect people like us to be dissecting the
series 25 years later...)  And besides, if he did a crossover series he'd
have to rework all the T-birds puppets' heads.

Robin Parkinson
ICL Retail Systems
Bracknell, England
rp@jasper.rb.icl.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 14:31:56 GMT
From: a905576@tiuk.ti.com (David Pardoe,         (0013 spif))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

simonw@orca1.vic.design.telecom.com.au (Simon Wright) writes:
>On another note I heard a rumor that Captain Scarlet might not get
>rescreened in England on racist grounds.  Apparently because Colonel White
>was the leader of the good guys and Captain Black was the principle bad
>guy. This is ironic when you consider that the Andersons deliberately
>created characters from different races to show that Spectrum was
>multicultural.
>
>Anyone else here anything about this ?

Yes, this is brought to you by the same people who said that Thunderbirds
should be banned bceause it glamourised smoking (Lady P smoked). The
British tabloid press (every season is the silly season).

Ignore them and hopefully they'll go away.

At the risk of starting a flamewar, what about the Christian allegory in
Captain Scarlet? Angels, the chief villain being a "fallen" one of the good
guys, the resurrection of the main hero...

David

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 17:46:31 GMT
From: kleitch@mtroyal.ab.ca (KAL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

Not that this is in any way "Canon", but I recently saw "Thunderbirds,
F.A.B.", a live performance, in Picadilly (outstanding, by the way).  The
story prominently featured both International Rescue and Captain Scarlet
battling the Mysterons.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 08:24:47 GMT
From: adrian@cee.hw.ac.uk (Adrian Hurt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds

simonw@orca1.vic.design.telecom.com.au (Simon Wright) writes:
>On another note I heard a rumor that Captain Scarlet might not get
>rescreened in England on racist grounds.  Apparently because Colonel White
>was the leader of the good guys and Captain Black was the principle bad
>guy. This is ironic when you consider that the Andersons deliberately
>created characters from different races to show that Spectrum was
>multicultural.

This was mentioned in one of the TV guide magazines, along with Gerry
Anderson's reply.  That was something like "If Captain Black is supposed to
be a coloured person, then Captain Scarlet is a Communist, Captain Ochre is
a coward and Captain Brown is indecisive.  Some people are just trying to
make trouble."

Anyway, it seems that the BBC ignored the PC idiots, because Captain
Scarlet is currently being shown on Friday evenings.

Adrian Hurt
UUCP: ..!uknet!cee.hw.ac.uk!adrian
ARPA:  adrian@cee.hw.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 12:38:28 GMT
From: P.K.Guinnessy@qmw.ac.uk (Paul Guinnessy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Red Dwarf (SPOILERS)

l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket) writes:
> Due to a mistake by Lister Red Dwarf is parked at a remote place in space
> and the crew is living in a landing-spacecraft. So i think the theme this
> series will be how Red Dwarf is recaptured.

That's right.  It was mentioned in July when they first started writing the
scripts and had problems thinking up something new (hence the reason why
RDV and RDIV were so similar)

> In this first episode it shows that this remote place is also dangerous.
> Because of the fact that heroes can't die in a first episode and the
> explicit reference to one old Greek story this problem is solved.
> 
> I liked this episode, but i'll be looking for some new ideas, beyond the
> problem of the quest for Red Dwarf. I had a good time, but there wasn't
> something really new yet. Let's wait till the next episode...

I don't know.  I quite liked the underpants joke......

> PS: Do nails grow when one is in hybernation?

Yes. hybernation is the slowing down of processes such as breathing.  For
such a long time (200 years) hair and nails would grow.  The record so far
(if I remember correctly) is two hours by a dog.

Paul Guinnessy

------------------------------

Date: 16 Oct 93 10:28:02 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Red Dwarf III, episode #2: Legion

[Not guaranteed spoiler-free]

[story-line]
In the second part of the current series our heros are still on the quest
for Red Dwarf. The little space-ship is out of fuel, out of food, out of
everything. Morale is high. Then the ship is captured by a bucky-ball and
moved into a *huge* space-station.

In the space-ship they have to deal with new technology. Rimmer is
transformed from a soft-holo (one can put one's hand through him) to a
hard-holo (solid as a rock). The replacements for a fork and a knife give
the expected problems and the to-be-expected jokes. After a night of warm
hospitality the crew isn't allowed to go. In the first episode the creature
wanted their body, this creature wants their company. See for yourself how
they get out.

[comment]
It's nice to see how the makers have updated their technology. Capture a
space-ship in a bucky-ball instead of the usual bubble. The invention of a
hard hologram is quite neat. Gives Rimmer new things to do. The theme is
seen before: in one of the episodes in the last series they had to cope
with all too-kind opponents too which also consisted of [...]. Remember the
episode with the chase, they were believing being in a mob-fight? This one
looks like it, but not quite the same.

The plot is recycled in a not-disturbing fashion. This episode is as usual:
quite good & funny.

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University
Netherlands
l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 09:45:59 GMT
From: agitator@kaiwan.com (Profess'nal Agitator)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander - "Studies in Light"

Spoilers ahead

This was a good episode to follow-up "The Watchers," particularly since
there was no reference to their group at all.  Joe Dawson didn't even make
an appearance.  Don't get me wrong.  I like the potential that The Watchers
bring to the series, but three in a row (counting "The Hunters" from last
season) would almost assuredly have been overkill.  I'm glad the writers
decided not to drive that idea into the ground.

A psychological study of an immortal.  Other than Darius, we really hadn't
seen this since Kiem Sun and "Road Not Taken".  And then, only obliquely.

Three flashbacks.  I especially liked the fact that not only did Gregor
used to have feelings, but that he was a doctor.

Did anyone else think that Julie Moore looked a little too young?  I place
the first two flashbacks in the Roaring Twenties.  That means Linda Plager
would have to be in her mid-80s for a 1985 setting or low-90s for 1993.
Moore looked to be about her 60s, 70 tops.  But, definitely younger than
80.

Other than that minor discrepancy, this was another good episode.

Roderick Lee
agitator@kaiwan.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 07:03:18 GMT
From: CATMCLAH@central1.library.uq.oz.au (Hilary McLachlan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Starman

Does anyone remember the TV series _Starman_ which appeared in the late
1980s?

It continued Carpenter's (?) movie of the same name but starred Robert Hays
and C. B. Barnes.  From what I recall the basic theme was that the starman
came back to Earth to reunite his son with his mother (yet another endless
TV quest!)

I'd appreciate any information on both this production (writers, producers;
no. of episodes, titles etc.) and that of the original movie.

Was the TV series ever released on video? If so, does anybody know where it
can be obtained?  I haven't had any luck tracing it here in Australia.

E-mail with answers direct to me, and I'll summarize to the net if
warranted.

Thanks in advance for any replies.

Hilary McLachlan
catmclah@central1.library.uq.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 05:01:27 GMT
From: law33754@leonis.nus.sg (Ong Siu Jin Christopher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MISFITS OF SCIENCE

Any fans of MISFITS OF SCIENCE out there? Sure, it was a hokey series, but
it was lots of fun, and when I was a young teenager I fell in love with
Courteney Cox (actually, still love her).

So, anyone share my passions? I'd be especially glad if anyone could point
me in the direction of an episode guide!

Christopher Ong.
Natnl Univ of S'pore.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 16:23:47 GMT
From: theda@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (Denise arsenault)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MISFITS OF SCIENCE

Yeah! I thought Misfits of Science was a cool show, even if it was a little
weird. I don't know where to get an episode guide either, so any help would
be appreciated.

Please e-mail me at theda@cybernet.cse.fau.edu with the guide if anyone out
there has one.

Also, I was wondering what Mark Thomas Miller (Johnny B) was up to these
days. I know that Dean Paul Martin and Kevin Peter Hall both died a few
years ago and Courtney Cox was in "The Trouble With Larry" (which was
canned), but I haven't seen Mark since M of S was on.

Any info on him would be appreciated. Thanks a bunch!

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 15:40:48 GMT
From: cvt001@acad.drake.edu (TRILLIAN)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Shadow Chasers

Since some people are on the subject of little known tv shows from our past
(which I tried to ask about earlier this fall and no one cared-but I'm not
bitter :) how about Shadow Chasers??  I think it was on about the same time
as Misfits, but I can't place money on it.  Does anyone remember this show
or have tapes of the episodes??  I think the stars were Trevor Eve and
Dennis Dugan.  Anyways I loved this show, and I would like to know if
anyone remembers this.

Carrie
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Date: 20 Oct 93 04:50:47 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Marion Zimmer Bradley

	    Belated Reviews PS:  Marion Zimmer Bradley

I suppose it's fair to ask why I'm reviewing Bradley's writing.  It fits
the target time-frame, if sloppily - she's been writing for over thirty
years, though her best work is relatively recent but, the review scores
poorly on the criterion of usefulness: Even readers who are relatively new
to sf tend to be familiar with her writing.  The truth is that I'm doing it
for my own satisfaction; Bradley's writing has given me considerable
pleasure and considerable aggravation in the past, and I welcome an excuse
to try to put it into a perspective of sorts.  But, for the record, since
this is a review series, let's pretend that I'm doing it for the few
readers who have not read Marion Zimmer Bradley's work.

It is probably worth making my usual practice explicit: This is a guide,
not a comprehensive study.  I will be leaving out many of Bradley's books
and it won't be because I inexplicably forgot, and giving others less
attention than they may deserve.  If readers feel that the result is unjust
or unbalanced, I welcome their followups.

"The Mists of Avalon" (****-) is Bradley's most ambitious novel, and
probably her best.  It's that exceedingly rare thing, a retelling of the
Arthurian legend which is original enough and skillful enough to be
interesting.  The tale is told from the perspective of the women in the
story, in particular that of Morgan le Fay.  (In this telling, Morgan is
the protagonist.  Arthur remains offstage, mostly.)  It's a thoroughly
contemporary interpretation, with the events of Britain's fifth century
recast as a struggle between the old order - matriarchal and Pagan
(Neopagan, in substance) and the encroaching, patriarchal, Christian one.
Arthur is the king who vowed to honor the old order, and betrayed it.

It works.  It works because the Arthurian legend is so rich to start with.
It works because, for all that Bradley turns Mallory's world upside down,
she treats it with skill, control, and respect.  Arthurian purists
shouldn't go near this book; neither should historical purists.  It's a
fantasy, a morality play with a twentieth-century agenda, a book that
squeezes some heroes of the Legend into a mould that often leaves them
unrecognizable.  And, if that doesn't bother you too much (and there's no
particular reason it should), it's a first-rate work of fiction.

(Bradley attempted to duplicate this success in "The Firebrand" (*), a
reinterpretation of the Illiad from the viewpoint of Cassandra, and failed
badly.  If I had to give a single explanation for the failure, it would be
that she does *not* treat that source Legend with respect.)

"Survey Ship" (***+) is a relatively minor work, but one of my favorites.
It is best classified as soft science fiction.  (It's not
fantasy-in-disguise: The science-fictional elements are essential to the
story, though not much attention has gone into them.)

      How do you make a spaceman?
      You start the same way that you start to make a chess
   master, a ballet dancer, a trapeze performer, or any other
   difficult and complex task demanding highly trained and
   complex skills, physical or mental; you start when the future
   professionals are too young to know whether that is what they
   want out of life, or not.  Six is not too young.

The time is the not-too-distant future (probably twenty-first century), and
the UN is sending out one STL star-probe each year, crewed by about half a
dozen trained-from-early-childhood teenagers, chosen from a class of fifty.
"Survey Ship" covers a few critical days in the lives of one such crew -
the selection of the lucky few, and their initial efforts to form a team
that will live and work together for years or decades.

"Endless Voyage" (***) looks at a somewhat different kind of starship crew.
The time is the more distant future, and the civilized galaxy is linked by
matter-transmitters.  To be made *part* of the civilized galaxy, however, a
planet must first be visited by a STL Exploration ship.  (Simple math will
make it clear that it'll be a long, long time before the network spans much
of the galaxy.)  The crew of an Explorer is a family, serving planet-bound
society, but cut off from it by time-dilation and the effects of space.
One of those effects is sterility, and since adaption to STL travel
requires surgical procedures that only work on infants, new members must
come from the planets.  The unfortunate effect is that the only picture of
Explorers which most of the planet-bound have is of people (physically
distinctive) who show up every few decades and make off (adopt, buy,
whatever) with babies.  It's the stuff of which prejudice is born, and
Explorers are finding it harder and harder to continue and too few of the
planet-bound appreciate how important the expanding frontier is to their
own well-being.  (This book was reprinted as "Endless Universe", with a
chunk added that was obviously edited out of "Endless Voyage."  I preferred
the edited version.)

Marion Zimmer Bradley is best known for her Darkover series.  In a time
over two millenia in the future, Earth is the center of a growing Terran
Empire which is essentially a caricature of contemporary American society,
with a few high-tech props - ftl travel and communication, blasters,
improved medicine, thrown in when the plot requires and not otherwise.  On
the recently contacted planet Darkover, this culture clashes with what is
effectively a sword-and-sorcery culture - a low-tech society of high
sophistication, ruled by telepaths whose psi-based technology which has
seen better days.

(The Darkover novels have an extensive fan following.  One might guess from
this that they provide numerous niches for wish-fulfillment identification,
and such a guess would be correct.  As a world of telepaths, aristocrats,
swords and psionic sorcery, women who are chattel and women have created
their own society, and half a dozen or so nonhuman intelligent species at
various levels of sophistication, the most attractive of which is humanoid
and hermaphroditic, Darkover turned out to be tailor-made for fandom.)

Darkover has evolved through four 'generations' of writing.  In the early
sixties, Bradley published three novels which could be viewed as
alternative rough drafts for Darkover.  "Falcons of Narabedla" (*+) was a
clone of Kuttner's "The Dark World", with a few elements added, and little
of it has carried over.  "The Door Through Space" (*+) was a novel of the
Drytowns, notable in the Darkover mythos as the culture in which women are
chattel, and go chained, written before Bradley decided to set the Drytowns
on Darkover.  "The Sword of Aldones" (**+) presented the first version of
Darkover proper, one which owed a debt of names and atmosphere to earlier
writers such as Chambers and Moore.

The early Darkover is a science-fictionalization of the traditional sword-
and-sorcery milieu.  'Sword', not because Darkover is incapable of deadlier
weapons, but because they were outlawed by planet-wide Compact.  'Sorcery'
in the form of powers bred into the ruling families.  The families guard
the remains of the old psi abilities and technologies, and some of their
members provide services such as a telepathic communications network,
small- scale telekinetic mining, and occasional weather control.  The
Terrans don't more than half-believe in these powers, but their cultural
impact of the Terran presence upsets the old status quo, and makes it
easier for old genies to slip their bottles: In "The Sword of Aldones", a
telepathic aristocracy in disarray must combat what is functionally a
once-banished demon working through a once-lost artifact.

The later sixties saw the publication of several sequels - "The Planet
Savers" (**) (in which the later-prominent Free Amazons were introduced),
"Star of Danger" (**), "The Bloody Sun" (**), and "The Winds of Darkover"
(**) (the last novel in which the notion that a man's desire constitute's a
woman's responsibility is presented with a straight face).  This chronology
ended in "The World Wreckers" (**+), with the final destruction of the old
Darkovan regime, and the possible establishment of a new one.  "The World
Wreckers" is probably more significant as the first Darkover novel whose
target audience was not the traditional one of teenaged boys.

The seventies and early eighties were spent essentially (and sometimes
literally) rewriting Darkover.  Swords and sorcery took a back seat to
women's issues, and fantasy-cliche customs which were throwaways in earlier
books came in for more serious examination.  (Not surprisingly, the
transition was accompanied by some lamentation on the part of the outgoing
target audience.  The newer books represented much better writing than the
earlier ones, but a book about women who have renounced the authority of
men is obviously going to appeal to different needs and readers than a book
about rival powers beyond this reality, manifesting themselves through
dueling telepaths.)  Among the key books of this period were:

"The Heritage of Hastur" (***).  This initiated the revision of previously
established Darkover continuity, and is a good entry point for new readers.

"Sharra's Exile" (***) is the revision of "The Sword of Aldones".  It and
"The Heritage of Hastur" constitute the core of the revised 'continuity'.

"The Shattered Chain" (***) is the book that brought the Free Amazons into
the prominent position they were to occupy in the mythos.  The Free Amazons
are women who have formally forsworn both the rights and the obligation of
Darkovan women's second-class status.

"Stormqueen!" (***) and "Hawkmistress" (***) fill in parts of Darkover's
backhistory, focusing on a period when the telepathic powers were more
widely used and misused.

"Thendara House" (***) and "City of Sorcery" (***) are novels of the Free
Amazons, and 'modern' Darkover.  They represent some of Bradley's stronger
writing, but they are also novels that could be transplanted to a non-
Darkovan milieu with little or no loss.

(Why don't I give these books ratings of ***+ or better if they represent
the better works?  I probably would, if they stood in isolation, but I find
it harder to recommend a book that has a couple of dozen companions.)

I would suggest ignoring Darkover books written after "City of Sorcery"
(1984).  The Darkover of the last decade has been a playground for
uninspired rehashes and for fan fiction, much of it bad.  The most recent
Darkover novel, "Rediscovery" (*+), actually represents the handing over of
this playground to new management.

If you are new to the Darkover novels, you might give them a try, starting
with books I listed above.  If reading some of those inspires you to seek
out the other Darkover books, you'll find them easy to locate in used book
stores.  A perennial question of people who *do* wish to read on is in what
order to read them.  The most common answer and the best, to my mind, is
that people who wish to read systematically should read them in order of
publication.  Attempts to read the books in chronological order will be
confounded by the multiple versions of some stories, by the evolution of
the milieu, and by the evolution of the author's political stance.

There have been three Marion Zimmer Bradleys.  First came the early
Bradley, the writer of bad but promising adventure fiction, drawing upon a
number of earlier writers (and her own reworkings thereof) for inspiration.
I'd generally describe the early writing as being for completists only.
Dishonorable mentions go to "The Brass Dragon" (with its
amusing-at-the-time, funnier-in-retrospect Galactic Slide Rule), "The
Parting of Arwen" (don't ask me where you can find a reprint, because I
don't know) - a short piece of bad Tolkien, and "The Colors of Space",
juvenile sf originally published with blackmail-grade bad cover art.

Second, and peaking in the early eighties, came the mature author, with her
own distinctive voice, generally choosing to write of and for women.  Much
of this writing tends, for those to whom this matters, not to work well as
*sf/f*: Contemporary social debates are acted out with little regard for
whether the milieu is supposed to be placed millenia in the past or
millenia in the future.  Both the skill and the content have appealed to a
large fandom, however, so if you are unfamiliar with Marion Zimmer
Bradley's writing, give some of these books a try.  They may appeal to you,
as well.

The Bradley of the past decade has been an editor and a mentor, more than
an author.  Her writing from this period is also of interest primarily to
fans and completists.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 10:06:57 GMT
From: vanyel@crl.com (Paul W. Cashman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

jsc@slayer.mit.edu writes:
>I just finished reading Mercedes Lackey's Lark and the Wren, and enjoyed
>it. Is the second in the series out yet?

Yes, I'm afraid so.  In hardback, darnit.  (The first was paperback only,
and I dislike mixing types within a series; I'll hold out for the paperback
for this reason.  :)) I believe the title is THE ROBIN AND THE KESTREL, but
that might be the third in the series.

>I noticed she tends to do a lot of collaborations, more than the usual
>author. Can anyone say if they're any good?

The ones I've read have varied.  You might want to ask around for specific
opinions on collaborations from friends you trust.  :)

Paul W. Cashman
vanyel@crl.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 06:10:32 GMT
From: lrobbins@u.washington.edu (Laura Poperobbins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mercedes Lackey

The second book of the Bardic Voices series has just been released in
hardcover.  I recently saw it at B. Dalton's.  As for Ms. Lackey's
collaborative efforts, they are usually very good.  If you haven't already
read them, I suggest you try reading the Serrated Edge novels written with
Larry Dixon.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 16:05:59 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Last Call_ query (spoilers)

So I re-read Tim Powers' book _Last Call_ this week. Which is an excellent
book, by the way, and if you haven't read it skip this post, because it's
nose-deep in SPOILERS, and the best thing about reading Powers' book is
trying to figure out what's going on.

And, having finished it, there's something that I couldn't quite figure
out, even the second time through. Namely: what's the purpose of the
double-or-nothing option in the game of Assumption?

To recap (look, SPOILERS here, I ain't kidding): Georges Leon invented the
game in order to symbolically father heirs and then steal their bodies. You
are dealt half a hand, Leon is dealt half a hand (the gametes); he sells
his to you, conceiving an entire hand (the child); you play poker with the
hand, which means that it's your hand, and thus you (not just your
offspring - the symbolism indicates both, actually).  Then you win with the
hand. Then you and Leon cut cards for the hand.  You *win*. You collect
your money, returning the cards to the house; Leon makes it clear that you
are *selling* your hand to him for the cash - he "assumes" it and therefore
you have sold your body to him. End of story.

So what's the symbolism of the cut? It's clear that it's essential for
Leon's purpose; he cheats, in fact, to be sure he loses the cut. But it
doesn't seem to affect anything. If that option were taken out of the game,
you would still win with your hand, and then sell it back to the house for
money. Same result.

It would sort of make sense if Leon were trying to *win* the cut. That
would represent him taking over your hand, and therefore stealing it.  That
would also fit in with the fact that the cut is called "the Assumption
option"; Leon assumes your hand, and therefore your body. But that's not
how it goes.

Additional clue: In the second houseboat game at the end of the book, Leon
buys a hand (in order to vary his strategy a little.) He is careful to buy
it from "the one player aside from Leon himself who might choose to match
the pot for the Assumption option." So presumably *any* failed cut is
sufficient for Leon's purposes; he doesn't have to be involved in the game
at that point. This is consistent with the description (Leon is the house,
so you sell your hand back to him at the end anyway), but it doesn't
clarify my question any.

(I have a guess as to what it means, but I will reserve it for a few days,
to see if anyone else comes up with anything similar.)

I have a vague feeling that Powers originally wrote it differently, then
rewrote sections of the book in order to make something else come out
right. Has anyone heard anything to support this?

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Oct 93 15:42:50 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Asimov, Isaac:  Foundation Series

These are my comments immediately after reading each of the Foundation
books.  I have not yet read Forward the Foundation.  I stay away from
rehashing the plot.  My main motivation for this was reading all the
negative evaluations of the Post-1950 Foundation novels.  I thought they
were all worth reading.  Although Foundation and Earth was not that great
it fits in well with the others.

I read in order of Publication

   The Foundation Trilogy (Foundation, Foundation and Empire, Second
Foundation).

   I finally got around to reading the Foundation Trilogy and it was well
worth the effort.  Asimov takes the ability to predict human actions on a
grand scale to its logical conclusion.  The Second Foundation, the
guardians of the Seldon Plan, seem nearly omnipotent, and in some ways they
are since they can predict, with almost flawless accuracy, what the future
holds.  In an ironic twist Seldon must have foreseen the probability (as
opposed to possibility) of a mutant like the Mule popping up somewhere
along the way to the Second Empire or the need for the Second Foundation
would not have existed.  The Seldon Plan was almost blown despite the
efforts of the Second Foundation.  The best of the three novels is the
third one, Second Foundation, mainly because you keep getting surprised all
the way through the book.  Asimov does a good job of subtly building up the
reader's curiosity about the Second Foundation in the first two novels and
teasing the reader until the last chapter of the last book.  If there is a
weakness to the trilogy it is the lack of culture or a feeling of culture
he imputes to his universe.  But this weakness is easily overlooked.

   The notion that the social sciences or human actions can be quantified
when dealing with quadrillions of humans would have been a very innovative
concept in the 50's when these books were written.  The current rage in
social sciences is to quantify human actions and achieve some degree of
"predictability".  With such a humongous human population and general focus
of the predictions maybe it could be possible.  The Mule proves, at least
in the Foundation Universe, that it really is not.

   One key question that remains unanswered: What is the true nature of the
Second Foundation and why create them?

***SPOILER***
 
Foundation's Edge

   Foundation's Edge was very enjoyable.  Asimov did a much better job
giving life to his characters.  I really came to like Pelorat and Trevize
and strongly dislike the Gaian Bliss.  As with his previous Foundation
novels there are plenty of twists and turns in the plot.  I was pleasantly
surprised that the novel was a good as it is since the original was written
about 30 years previous to Edge and Asimov basically says in the
introduction that he was more or less forced to write the book.

   Along with the improved characterization the reader learns a great deal
more about the Second Foundation.  The Second Foundation seems much more
vulnerable and venal than I expected.  They are as much out for their own
self interest as opposed to the interest of the Second Empire or the Seldon
Plan as the First Foundationers seem to be.

[Spoiler Alert]

   The big news: The Seldon Plan is a failure.  This makes the book a bit
of a disappointment.  Even though the Seldon Plan has gone through some
trying times it is a bit disappointing to discover, in the end, that it is
a complete failure (at least as far as we know in this book).  If the Gaian
solution is actually carried through the Foundationers will have, in the
long run, been rather peripheral in the development of the future of
humanity.  So, did I waste my time reading about the Foundation in the
first three books?

   Gaia sucks.

   Nevertheless, I would rate Foundation's Edge a success.

****Spoiler****

Foundation and Earth

   What a disappointment.  Not only do we find out that the Seldon Plan and
Gaia are all the omnipotent manipulations of a damn robot but getting to
that conclusion was not all that enjoyable.

   Foundation and Earth reads like a group of novellas pieced together and
they aren't all that good.  I really like the characters Pelorat and
Trevize (I can't stand Bliss) and their interactions, especially Trevize
and Bliss arguing.  These characters save the book from being a complete
disaster.

   I'm so mad at the conclusion that I will consider not reading Prelude to
Foundation.  What's the point?

Prelude to Foundation

   Of course I read it.  I had to after reading all the others.  And I am
very glad I did.

   Prelude is very good and at least allows Hari Seldon to save face.
While the Seldon Plan doesn't succeed in the end Seldon's Psychohistory is
relatively successful in predicting the future of humanity.  His adventure
on Trantor are interesting reading and he turns out to be important in the
overall plans of R.  Daneel Olivaw.  It made Psychohistory to be a bit more
important than it seemed after Foundation and Earth.

   I hated the Gaian solution in Foundation's Edge.  I hate it even more
now.  

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 17:08:33 GMT
From: germa@minerva.cis.yale.edy (Jeremy A. Paris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov, Isaac:  Foundation Series

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) wrote:
>   Gaia sucks.
> 
>   Nevertheless, I would rate Foundation's Edge a success.
> 
> ****Spoiler****
> 
> 
> Foundation and Earth
> 
>   What a disappointment.  Not only do we find out that the Seldon Plan
>and Gaia are all the omnipotent manipulations of a damn robot but getting
>to that conclusion was not all that enjoyable.
>
>   Foundation and Earth reads like a group of novellas pieced together and
>they aren't all that good.  I really like the characters Pelorat and
>Trevize (I can't stand Bliss) and their interactions, especially Trevize
>and Bliss arguing.  These characters save the book from being a complete
>disaster.
> 
>   I'm so mad at the conclusion that I will consider not reading Prelude
>to Foundation.  What's the point?

I could not agree more.  I hate Gaia and, even more, I hate Bliss.  The
most frustrating aspect of Foundation and Earth is the conclusion.  I
wanted very badly for the necessity of Gaia to be invalidated.  The Seldon
Plan was great!  I had always looked forward to the founding of a second
empire based on its plan.  The ending is also not really an ending. Fallom
is standing there and it is implied that he/she/it is is an alien.  We
don't know for sure or any of the implications of this.  Does it mean that
the human universe is doomed, or will they simply kill off Fallom
(something I'd like to do.)  I've read the two preludes to the Foundation,
which I though were very good, but I wanted to see something
authoratiatively concluding the series, so at least we know for sure what
happened.  Too bad.  Still, Long Live the memory of Asimov!!

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 01:15:49 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Moran's "Continuing Time" and Niven's "Early Known Space"

I'm currently reading _The Last Dancer_, by Daniel Keys Moran, and am
struct by how the setting of post-Unification Earth feels much like a
"dark" parallel of Niven's early Known Space setting (the setting of the
Gil Hamilton stories and _World of Ptaavs_).

In both stories you have a united Earth ruled by the UN and an extensive
Belter culture. However, whereas in the Niven the uber-police and
population control ministries seem to have done some good, in Moran they
cause little but misery for most people.  Additional parallels can be seen
in the use of psionics and "wireheadding".

I can't think of any Niven characters as cool as Trent the Uncatchable,
though. Bey Shaeffer, Niven's best character (IMHO) doesn't even come
close.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 02:10:48 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Daniel Keys Moran, _The Last Dancer_

jeffrey@synopsys.com (Jeff Jensen) writes:
>>Thankfully we don't have to wait four years for the next one by him ...
>So how long ARE we going to have to wait?

According to his post last august, _The Last Dancer_ was waiting for the
first draft of his next book to be submitted before tLD was published.  I
don't know how accurate that is.  If it's true, I think the next book
published will be _Lord November: The Man-Spacething War_.  My thought
would be that it would make more sense for the next book to be the first of
the Trent duology, but what do I know? :)

If his claim was true, then LN:TMSW would, I would expect, come out
sometime in 1994.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 05:47:33 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>>_Mindkiller_
>
>Also excellent.  _The Last Dancer_ by Moran has picked up the wire (which
>Robinson got from Niven, of course).

Also try _Time Pressure_.  It's sort of but not really a sequel to
_Mindkiller_, and has a really great portrayal of a draft-dodging hippie.

Definitely a Spider fan!

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
P.O. Box 6349 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 14:46:45 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
>bearpaw (bearpaw@world.std.com) wrote:
>>His other works, which seem to get less attention, are much more
>>satisfying to me.
>
>I would have to agree, in principle, with this statement.  However,
>_Starseed_ was really less than great.  By a ways.  I heard him read the
>first section of the third in the Star* trilogy at V-con; it looks like it
>might pick up a bit.

Excuse me while I envy you a bit.  Many moons ago, at a convention here in
Boston, I had the honor of hearing him read a (then) new story, the name of
which I forget.  The basic idea (gorgeous time-traveller with
memory-tapping crown device) was revamped and expanded to _Time_Pressure_.
Uh, I'm guessing here.

Anyone who gets a chance to hear Spider read aloud should grab it.  Spider
(IMHO) is not so much an author but a storyteller who happens to sell
written copies of his work (damned if I can explain the difference,
but...).  Anyone know if there are any audio versions of any of his stuff?
Not only would *I* like it, but I'd love to pass it to one of my
housemates, who happens to be blind.  (Yeah, we do reading-aloud nights at
our place, and I'll probably do some of his stuff sometime, but I'd much
rather hear *him* do it.)

>> _Night of Power_
>
>Rabid Robinson fan here plugs a truly fine novel.  I loaned this to a
>friend of mine, and he made the mistake of stopping a few pages in -
>about 3 sentences *before* Michael appeared.  He discovered he was getting
>very stressed out.  This novel has the best rape scene in it *ever*.  And
>yes, I know this is not a typical recommendation.  This is a GOOD BOOK.
>If you don't read any other Robinson, you should give this one a shot.

Yes, yes, yes!  The insights his characters share on racism are
fascinating.  The rape scene you speak of *is* excellent.  (Reminds me of a
certain attempted rape scene in RAH's _Time_Enough_For _Love_.  I would be
surprised if Spider did *not* have that scene in mind - he refers to RAH's
scene elsewhere as a "textbook example of how to write a fight scene", or
something like that.  But I digress.)  The character development and
interplay is great.

>> _Best_Of_All_Possible_Worlds_, which he edited, is also well worth the
>> time and money.
>
>Damn hard to find, tho, but worth it just for the intro to the Dean Ing
>story, and the translation of Anatole France's "Our Lady's Juggler".

Not to mention the accompanying "The Man Who Travelled In Elephants" - a
beautiful and *very* atypical Heinlein piece.

>> 2) Is there any Spider fan out there who is *not* also a Heinlein fan?
>
>None that I know of.  Do all you Spider fans know about Ted Sturgeon?  If
>you haven't read any Sturgeon, go out and READ SOME NOW!  Start with _More
>than Human_, and then read, as near as I can tell, *anything*.  It all
>seems to be pretty good, and if you like Spider's
>empathy/therapy/completion in a group theme, you'll like Sturgeon, too.
>(Oh, yeah.  _Godbody_.  Read that.)

Ditto on _Godbody_.  It's one of those I force on, excuse me, lend to
friends who don't move fast enough, excuse me, ask for recommendations.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 17:58:03 GMT
From: novak@joplin.wri.com (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

IMHO, all of Spider Robinson's stuff is quite good (I am apparently an
exception in that I liked _Starseed_ :-), but where he really shines is his
non-Callahan short stories. _Melancholy Elephants_ is my all-time favorite
short story, and several other stories in the collection are not far
behind...

And yes, I am a Heinlein fan, too...

John Novak
novak@wri.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 23:07:13 GMT
From: ebarnea@garnet.acns.fsu.edu (Eyal Barnea)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

Does anybody but me get the impression that the senator in Melancholy
Elephants is RAH?  It just feels like him, and with the dedication to
Virginia...

Eyal Barnea
ebarnea@garnet.acns.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 13:15:55 GMT
From: oreillym@tartarus.uwa.edu.au (Michael O'Reilly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

bearpaw@world.std.com wrote:
>2) Is there any Spider fan out there who is *not* also a Heinlein fan?
>I'm a bit of a fan myself, but sometimes Spider's references and tributes
>to The Old Man get to be a bit much.

Yes. me. I personally find Heinlein rather insipid. Used to tolerate it,
but not tend to not read if Heinlein's the only thing around.

Having said that, the only S.R. novel I've read is 'Stardance', and it was
a while ago. I'd have to re-read it to tell you if I still like it.

Michael

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 16:09:11 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Spider/Sturgeon

>Do all you Spider fans know about Ted Sturgeon?  If you haven't read any
>Sturgeon, go out and READ SOME NOW!  Start with _More than Human_, and
>then read, as near as I can tell, *anything*.  It all seems to be pretty
>good, and if you like Spider's empathy/therapy/completion in a group
>theme, you'll like Sturgeon, too.  (Oh, yeah.  _Godbody_.  Read that.)

Let's go a step further - though Spider Robinson has pretty much appointed
himself "Heinlein's Bulldog," and loudly praises RAH on any excuse or none
at all, the influence of Theodore Sturgeon is *MUCH* more prominent in his
own fiction.  What you call the "empathy/therapy/ completion in a group
theme," what in Sturgeon I call the "magical healing through love" theme,
*originates* with Ted Sturgeon, and sense all his work from the 1950s on
deals with this theme in some way or another.

Sturgeon is also the source of Robinson's lack-of-a-villain; if you look at
his stories, the person who *seems* to be the villain always turns out to
be doing something wonderful that nobody understood until the climax.
(Well, not *always*, but enough to plot a trend.)  This, too, comes from
Sturgeon - Robinson himself came up with the perfect name for this one, by
titling a story that had almost no other plot "The Magnificent Conspiracy."
Indeed, his characters, like Sturgeon's, work because they are always
described with genuine love.  *NOT* affection; some of Robinson's
characters, like some of Sturgeon's, are thoroughly unpleasant.  But by the
time either Robinson or Sturgeon gets through telling you about them, you
simply can't hate them, because you've seen them through the eyes of
someone who knows and loves them.

If Robinson ever develops his own voice (the one he's been using for twenty
years now is one part RAH and two parts Sturgeon with almost nothing purely
Robinson), he'll be a damn fine writer.  As it is, he's a pretty good one.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 15:47:05 GMT
From: dneater@cse.unl.edu (dain neater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tad Williams Question  ?????

Does anyone out there know if Tad Williams is currently working on any
other books?  I read this article about him somewhere about him working on
some television project.

Thanks.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Heinlein (7 msgs) & Niven (3 msgs) &
                       Better With Age

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 08:49:14 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

arromdee@jyusenkyou.cs.jhu.edu (Ken Arromdee) writes:
>locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke) writes:
>>Consider Card's "Ender's Game", with its more distant reflections and
>>refractions of ST: boys playing soldier, enemy insects, boot camp, the
>>joys of conquest and genocide.  This time the quest is not for a Bug
>>queen, but for a bugger queen (let's check the dictionary).  In the end,
>>it turns out that the buggers who were hated, feared and killed were just
>>misunderstood.
>
>Consider Card's religious beliefs, and specifically his ones about
>homosexuality, to see how much this reading was likely to have been
>intended.

I think that it's a fairly clear reading - an author can make a
generalization without realizing that it might also apply to a group he or
she dislikes. For all I know, he might have been thinking about anti-Mormon
prejudice.

>>Then there is Delany's "Triton", which casts Bron, the confused
>>transsexual and his wise homosexual friend, into a military conflict
>>involving mass extermination.  Delany explicitly expresses his
>>identification with and pleasure in, the specific nature of ST's hero.
>>Delany claims that this is because the hero is black, which is very odd
>>since ST clearly identifies Juan Rico as being Filipino.  Is there some
>>other similarity, some other sense of identification with ST's hero?
>
>Unlikely.  The misidentification of Juan Rico's race is so persistent that
>it has become a FAQ.

I don't have a copy of Delany's essay handy, but I'm not sure that he
identified Rico as black, he may just have said that he was delighted to
see a portrayal of a society where race was so unimportant that the main
character's race is only mentioned by the middle of the book, and as a
minor detail.

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 14:30:56 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz) writes:
> I don't have a copy of Delany's essay handy, but I'm not sure that he
> identified Rico as black, he may just have said that he was delighted to
> see a portrayal of a society where race was so unimportant that the main
> character's race is only mentioned by the middle of the book, and as a
> minor detail.

If I remember the essay correctly, Delany seemed to have a false memory of
Rico looking in the mirror and seeing a black face.

However, despite his false memory, his general observation about Heinlein
is quite true. Race is unimportant to Heinlein. At various points in a
number of books, characters may mention things like their skin being much
darker than the person next to them, or whatever.  Several of Heinlein's
main characters seem to be black, or mixed race, or Hispanic or whatever.
However, since Heinlein feels that this distinction is not an important
one, it is always downplayed.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 16:09:05 GMT
From: ig25@fg30.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>However, despite his false memory, his general observation about Heinlein
>is quite true. Race is unimportant to Heinlein.

If that race happens to be human, yes.  However, he makes it quite clear
that there has to be animosity between the humans and the bugs for
"natural" causes, because of the limited amount of habitable planets ("real
estate") in the Galaxy.

Thomas Kvnig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 13:13:07 GMT
From: daveb@harlqn.co.uk (Dave Berry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alternative Views of Heinlein's "Starship Troopers"

locke@math.toronto.edu (Demosthenes Locke) writes:
>Delany claims that this is because the hero is black, which is very odd
>since ST clearly identifies Juan Rico as being Filipino.

If I remember Delany's comment correctly, he liked the fact that Rico was
not white, but that the colour of Rico's skin was not stressed, but just
dropped into the story in passing.  In this context, the important factor
is that Rico was not white, which is also true of Delany.  In the UK at
least, "black" has been used as a generic term for non-caucasians.

I'm fairly dubious of the idea that Heinlein was either deliberately or
unconciously advocating lesbigay rights in particular.  But since rights
for everybody includes rights for sexual minorities, it would be easy for
lesbigay readers to find the story attractive (if they can stomach the dumb
macho attitude).

Dave Berry
Harlequin Ltd.
Barrington Hall
Cambridge, CB2 5RG, UK

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 16:28:48 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein/Aliens

Jim Mann:
>However, despite his false memory, his general observation about Heinlein
>is quite true. Race is unimportant to Heinlein.

Thomas Kunig:
>If that race happens to be human, yes.  However, he makes it quite clear
>that there has to be animosity between the humans and the bugs for
>"natural" causes, because of the limited amount of habitable planets
>("real estate") in the Galaxy.

Heh.  And a very good point this is; it resembles a great deal the excuses
used by various nations to make genocidal war on their neighbors over the
millenia.  Indeed, he even uses the word _lebensraum_ with all its
overtones of the Third Reich.

One can half-justify this in a number of ways; after all, one doesn't speak
of "cooperation" between us and cows, or us and mosquitoes.  Perhaps
"cooperation" can only be certain between beings with similar minds?

And he *does* seem to show humans cooperating with non-humans in a variety
of books, including STARSHIP TROOPERS, humans have allies, or at least
occasional allies, against the "Bugs."  The examples of cooperation are, of
course, much more frequent in the children's books (BETWEEN PLANETS, for a
best example), but they appear in his adult novels - DOUBLE STAR, for
example, in which the protagonist becomes an honorary Martian.

Am I arguing that STARSHIP TROOPERS doesn't have facistic elements?  Hell,
no.  I'm arguing that it's a long step from there to the claim that
Heinlein supported any such idea; it's hard to find a major idea in any one
of his books that isn't contradicted in another.  He didn't have a set
philosophy, he tried on different philosophies like hats.  (The one that he
returned to at the end was a rationalized solipsism, which he called
"Multiple Person Pantheistic Solipsism," as expressed by Hilda Corners in
THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST and elaborated in THE CAT WHO WALKS THROUGH WALLS
and especially TO SAIL BEYOND THE SUNSET.  The sense throughout both
TnotB and tSbtS that each is a "farewell," that Heinlein expected this to
be his last book, supports the sense that he was expressing his tentative
conclusions.)

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 16:41:36 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein/Sexuality

daveb@harlqn.co.uk (Dave Berry) writes:
>I'm fairly dubious of the idea that Heinlein was either deliberately or
>unconciously advocating lesbigay rights in particular.  But since rights
>for everybody includes rights for sexual minorities, it would be easy for
>lesbigay readers to find the story attractive (if they can stomach the
>dumb macho attitude).

Indeed.

It was, in fact, that very attitude (and especially the leather clothing,
and the skull-and-crossbones earrings) that started the rumor that this was
somehow supportive of gays: specifically, Thomas Disch, in a delightfully
snippy article entitled "The Embarrassments of Science Fiction," suggested
that anyone who joined the military as a result of reading ST was probably
suppressing something.  (He put it much better.)

Heinlein's attitude toward gay rights?  

[Note: I refuse to use the awful coinage "lesbigay"; "gay" is inclusive.
If I mean "gay men," I'll say so - or maybe use the word "queer," which
seems to be undergoing a sea-change rehabilitation through inyerface groups
like Queer Nation, and good for them!]

If one fairs a curve over the books of his last quarter-century (the topic
simply didn't come up earlier for some reason:*), one finds two prevailing
attitudes:

   1.  "They aren't hurting anybody, so let them do what they want,"
   2.  "But I feel sorry for them, they're missing what really counts."

Put together, they form an attitude I find quite remarkable in a man raised
when and as Heinlein was; that he was, apparently, able to overcome the
"ewww, that's *disgusting*/evil" attitude which was almost certainly
pounded into him in his youth is admirable.  If he was not able to accept
gay love as equally fulfilling as "real" love, well, he may not have been
*capable* of changing his attitudes that much; he certainly did not display
any urge to forbid, punish, or stigmatize it.

(For comparison, check out L.Ron Hubbard's infamous MISSION:EARTH series.
In one book, the nominal protagonist takes up the profession of "curing"
lesbians by raping them - apparently all they need is a good dick to get
their heads together.  Disgusting.)

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 16:18:17 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein/Race

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>If I remember the essay correctly, Delany seemed to have a false memory of
>Rico looking in the mirror and seeing a black face.
>
>...his general observation about Heinlein is quite true. 

Not merely general, specific.  Juan Rico may not be black; he certainly
isn't white, and that this *never* becomes an "issue" of any kind anywhere
in the story is what was so important to Delany (as a young black man) and
remains so important to me (as a middle-aged white man).

>Race is unimportant to Heinlein. 

Distinguo:  It is not at all unimportant to him.  As you observe,

>At various points in a number of books, characters may mention things like
>their skin being much darker than the person next to them, or whatever.
>Several of Heinlein's main characters seem to be black, or mixed race, or
>Hispanic or whatever. However, since Heinlein feels that this distinction
>is not an important one, it is always downplayed.

In fact, Heinlein feels that it *is* important - specifically, that it is
important to *show* that it is unimportant.

The same logic applies here that applied to the original observation about
ST: in a racially-oriented world, ST showed what a non-racially-oriented
world would *FEEL* like.

In a *series* of books, RAH shows what a non-raically-oriented-would would
feel like; this makes it *quite* clear that this issue *IS* important to
him.  It may be important precisely because he feels it shouldn't be
important (but is), and that is why he spends so much effort on it.  For a
more direct take on the whole question, read FARNHAM'S FREEHOLD, not
because of the black masters/white slaves reversal, but because of the
discussions between Hugh Farnham and his (former) butler, Joseph, on the
subject of race in *our* time.  (Well, thirty years ago.)

By the way: has anyone picked up the fact that George Lucas did the same
thing in STAR WARS II and III?  Billy Dee Williams' character is many
things, but his skin color is *never* mentioned, *never* in any way an
issue, even on a subliminal level; he's just another human in a universe
full of aliens.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 21:13:39 GMT
From: jensk@hpbbn.bbn.hp.com (Jens Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Legacy of Heorot -- is it militaristic?

>I didn't find LoH militaristic. Sure, if Cadmann (that was the name) had
>been doing this kind of agitation in Albany, New York, or something, that
>would be different. But new settlers, on a planet they haven't even come
>CLOSE to exploring fully, should STAY paranoid. Probably for about a
>hundred years. And anyone not displaying that paranoia in such a situation
>is just plain stupid. That's not being militaristic, it's being survival
>oriented.

(Minor spoiler ahead)

By saying I found the book militaristic, I did not mean that settlers on an
alien world shouldn't be concerned about their survival - that would be
stupid.  My point is this: The *only* one who *is* concerned about survival
at the beginning of the story is Cadmann Weyland (sp? It's been some time
...).  The others did not stay, as you put it, paranoid.  I did not find
this realistic (for precisely the reason that you gave), and I concluded,
"Well, the authors just needed to make their hero a bit more impressive."
They pulled this off by constant references to Cadmann's military
background.  Persons who disliked him because of this background were made
to appear stupid by comparison.  Having gone through 15 months in the army
at the hands of absolute morons, this was getting on my nerves.

jensk@hpbbn.bbn.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 14:30:34 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Niven Collaborations.

chemcc@LUXOR.LATROBE.EDU.AU writes:
>On the subject of Niven collaborations, I haven't heard mention of _The
>Flying Sorcercer_, a book so obscure that if I didn't own a copy it
>probably wouldn't exist.  Said copy is on the diametrically opposite end
>of the world from me right now (it couldn't be further away without being
>in orbit), but I'm pretty sure it's a collaboration by Niven and someone
>else, and I consider it required reading in SF, so IMHO Niven is capable
>of successful collaboration.  Has anyone else out there read it?  If not,
>look for it, it's one of his best.

   Co-authored by David Gerrold. I didn't notice it was anything more than
a standard sf-adventure novel until about half-way through, since I was a
singularly humourless kid; oh, the trials of an Ontarian childhood...

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 16:42:15 GMT
From: ljy02@festival.ed.ac.uk (L J Yellowlees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Legacy of Heorot -- is it militaristic?

It's a while since I read this so apologies for any mistakes about the
details.  There has been comment about how a lot of the characters were
made to look stupid while rubbishing Cadman.

Early in the book it was mentioned that a lot of the colonists had been
adversely affected by the journey (cell rupture through cryogenic sleep?  I
can't remember) so a lot of the colonists were a lot less intelligent than
when they had set out to conquer their new world (the implication was that
Cadman had also been affected).  This may have been a fairly obvious plot
device to justify the fact that the colonists were (a) slow on the uptake
when the beasties appeared and (b) too quick to lose their natural paranoia
on a new planet where the mainland was awash with nasties (although they
had been finding things very easy until then - it's hard to stay paranoid
all the time unless you belong in an institution) but it was a fairly
plausible one.

I have to admit that when reading the book I found the conflict between
colonists and native fauna a lot more interesting than the internal
politics among the colonists and therefore rated the book very highly (I
must get around to buying it instead of borrowing it from the library).
However, I find that politics have to be particularly overt in a novel
(e.g.  some of Pournellle's solo efforts and a lot of the later Heinleins)
for me to be put off by them (Iain Banks Culture work, for instance, has
some pretty nasty politics going on in them but it doesn't prevent the
novels being excellent).

Lockhart Horsburgh
Dept of Chemistry
Univesity of Edinburgh, UK.
ljy02@festival.ed.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 13:43:49 GMT
From: oliver@cs.unc.edu (Bill Oliver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Better with age?

Over the past few years, I have seen a common refrain on the net
complaining about authors of a series/<nn>ology/etc.  who start out good
and then get bogged down or lose whatever magic made the first efforts
work.  I have seen similar complaints about whole careers - complaints
about Piers Anthony "selling out," Jack Chalker having only one theme, etc.

What about authors whose qualities have improved with age and maturation?
Now, many authors have a couple of misfires very early on, so I am not
asking about folk who publish a loser first novel and then learn their
craft for the second.  I applaud that, don't get me wrong, but I am
wondering if any of you out there can point me towards a fairly recent
science fiction author (e.g. post "Golden Age") whose long term career has
shown a progressive maturaton and improvment - whose last couple of works
are better than something written, say 10 years ago.

Thanks!

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Saberhagen (4 msgs) & Shea (2 msgs) &
                       Varley (8 msgs) & Wolfe (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 17:30:03 GMT
From: coatem@cii3112-23.its.rpi.edu (Malik Paul Coates)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen: EotE fans?

   Saberhagen is great as a story teller, but he seems to have some
problems with developing the story over several books.  This is especially
true of the Lost Swords books where it seemed that if you read one of them
you read all of them.  It seemed to me that everyone was basically right
back where they started at when the books where over.

Malik

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 16:13:39 GMT
From: rfeich@owlnet.rice.edu (Raymund F. Eich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Saberhagen: Emperor=?Ominor

   One thing that's confused me about the Empire of the East/Books of
Swords universe is just who, in the latter books, the Emperor is.  Bill
Garrett thinks he isn't the evil Emperor John Ominor.  I don't know if we
can tell.

   At the end of Empire of the East, John Ominor teleports 10 km away from
the battle between Ardneh and Orcus.  Ardneh kills Orcus by turning him
into the nuclear explosion he was meant to be.  'The world flashed into
light,' I'm misquoting, 'the last light that John Ominor ever saw.'

   The interpretations of that are either 1) Ominor is dead, in which case
the genial comic Emperor of the Swords books is someone else, or 2) Ominor
survives, and, bald, blind, and puking, he wanders around until he has some
sort of 'road to Damascus' event.  He undergoes a spiritual awakening,
sheds his former name, and becomes a wandering magician.

   The problem is that neither of these explanations is really satisfying.
If Ominor is dead, and the East vanquished, who is going to proclaim
himself the Emperor (King Duncan of the Offshore Isles?  But why, if
Emperor is a title intimately linked with the evil Ominor?)?  What
authority would such an Emperor have?  But on the flip side, if Ominor
survives, is a case of radiation poisoning enough to cause a Pauline
conversion?  One supporting fragment for Ominor=Emperor, however, might be
the reference in

Lost Swords Book 2 (Sightblinder's), where Mark scatters a group of demons
using powers that are an inheritance from the Emperor (don't forget, Ominor
led the human team that bound Orcus in the pre-history of EotE).

   Either way, though, it's kind of sloppy on Saberhagen's part to present
the Emperor in the Swords books without telling us who he is.  And if the
plan is to wait to tell us in Lost Swords Book 12: Nounverber's Story, I'll
scream...

   Hopefully it is just sloppiness.  After all, the wizard Wood who came
forward through time to provide an antagonist for the first 2 LS books
should be dead, too (look up the scene in Empire of the East where Wood is
attempting to rouse Orcus!)

   It'd be nice if Saberhagen would write something of EotE quality soon...

Raymund Eich
Dept. of Biochemistry
Rice U. 
rfeich@owlnet.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 18:22:33 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen: Emperor=?Ominor

rfeich@owlnet.rice.edu (Raymund F. Eich) writes:
>One thing that's confused me about the Empire of the East/Books of Swords
>universe is just who, in the latter books, the Emperor is.  Bill Garrett
>thinks he isn't the evil Emperor John Ominor.  I don't know if we can
>tell.

   I find that theory absurd.  If the "emperor" of the Lost Swords books is
anyone left over from EoE times it's Ardneh or a disciple thereof.

   As to an earlier post complaining that all the Lost Swords books were
the same (read one = read them all), that also is absurd.  You may dislike
them equally, but that doesn't make them the same.  Saberhagen has had some
fun making this one a Sherlock Holmes knock-off, that one a Prisoner of
Zenda knockoff, etc..  I didn't find any of them spectacular, but I rather
liked the Sherlock-Holmes-of-the-Desert treatment in _Stonecutter's Tale_.
Kind of reminded me of Tanith Lee's _Cyrion_, to maybe start a new thread
:-).

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 17:58:11 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen: Emperor=?Ominor

The possible existence of John Ominor trouble far less than the totally
unexplained resurrection of Wood.  Readers of EotE will recall that when
Orcus broke loose, they had a (brief) magic duel which ended in Wood being
blown into his constituent atoms.  It kind of annoys me that Saberhagen
brought him back without even a token attempt to explain his survival.

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 13:49:31 GMT
From: DAVIS@licre.ludwig.edu.au
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

>Michael Shea has a book entitled "In Yana: The Touch of the Undying" (or
>something close) which I BELIEVE is set in the same world as Niff the Lean

I read Y:aTotU and enjoyed it very much.  At first sight it appears to be a
nasty B-grade fantasy, but the more I read it the more humorous points
appeared.  The whole thing is done very tongue-in-cheek and is a good read.
(Or is it?)

On the strength of that I bought Nifft, which was fair but not nearly as
enjoyable.  The "fantasy-opera," to coin a phrase, seemed to be taking
itself much more seriously.  The book is not funny, and I don't think it is
nearly as good as the other.  It made me think that perhaps I had
misinterpreted Y:aTotU when I read it.  Perhaps I did; still, if you read
it with my perspective in mind, I believe people would still enjoy it on
that level.  If it were meant to be taken as serious fantasy, though, then
Yana is bloody awful.

I haven't read any of the others mentioned.  I was put off by Nifft.

Ian Davis
davis@licre.ludwig.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 05:59:02 GMT
From: robert@cs.anu.edu.au (Robert Cohen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

DAVIS@licre.ludwig.edu.au writes:
>I read Y:aTotU and enjoyed it very much.  At first sight it appears to be
>a nasty B-grade fantasy, but the more I read it the more humorous points
>appeared.  The whole thing is done very tongue-in-cheek and is a good
>read.  (Or is it?)
>
>On the strength of that I bought Nifft, which was fair but not nearly as
>enjoyable.  The "fantasy-opera," to coin a phrase, seemed to be taking
>itself much more seriously.  The book is not funny, and I don't think it
>is nearly as good as the other.  It made me think that perhaps I had
>misinterpreted Y:aTotU when I read it.  Perhaps I did; still, if you read
>it with my perspective in mind, I believe people would still enjoy it on
>that level.  If it were meant to be taken as serious fantasy, though, then
>Yana is bloody awful.

Well, I guess I can bring the opposite perspective to bear.  "A quest for
Simbilis" is Shea doing Vance. It's supposedly a sequel to Vance's "Eyes of
the Overworld" although Vance subsequently published his own sequel
"Cugel's Saga".  I thought it was very good almost as good as Vance and let
me declare my prejudices here, Vance is one of my favourite authors.

"A colour out of time" is Shea doing Lovecraft, I thought it was adequate
but not great. It didnt really capture the Lovecraft flavour and wasn't
different enough from Lovecraft to stand in its own right.

In "Nifft the Lean", Shea doesnt attempt be derivative.  It's Vance-like in
flavour but with its own slant.  I thought it was one of the best fantasy
books Ive read, up there with the best of Vance.

I found "Yana: a touch of Undying" to be distinctly disappointing.  I
didn't notice any particularly humourous element but I might reread it and
see if I can spot anything from the different perspective.  I like tongue
in cheek works as a rule.  I would consider "Cugel's Saga" (which is one of
my favourite books) to be a tongue in cheek work. With its bumbling selfish
anti-hero, it's a take off of the traditional heroic quest.

Robert Cohen
Dept of Computer Science,
Australian National University
robert@cs.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 21:52:27 GMT
From: jeller@sinkhole.unf.edu (Jason Ellerbee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Steel Beach

What do you think of John Varley's Steel Beach?  Please, all opinions
welcome (if you've read it ;-).

Jason

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 22:46:10 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

Jason Ellerbee (jeller@sinkhole.unf.edu) wrote:
>What do you think of John Varley's Steel Beach?  Please, all opinions
>welcome (if you've read it ;-).

I liked it, although I got stuck 3/4 of the way through and had some
trouble finishing (I was probably getting a bit depressed).  There were
some really neat details: the description of the bodies after that
explosion, and better still, the list of things people said after the fact
("God saved me", etc.); the nanotech solution to morning breath.  Varley
short stories *always* have details like that, and there was a lot of room
in this novel for them.  Furthermore, it was about *time* Varley explored
the risks associated with CC.  I think he did it fairly well.

The first sentence is possibly the best first sentence in all of sf.

But I still think Varley writes better short stories than novels, much as I
liked _Steel Beach_.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 23:06:41 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

I had mixed feelings about _Steel Beach_.  

On the one hand, I thought that Varley was going over a lot of ground he's
covered before.  I think his best work is in short form, in the stories
collected in _Picnic on Nearside_, _The Persistence of Vision_ and _Blue
Champagne_; there's very little in _Steel Beach_, thematically, that isn't
in these collections.  He's gotten more glib as time has gone on, and to me
it seemed that with _Steel Beach_ he was coasting a bit.  (Note that all of
this criticism is in comparison to his earlier works.  If _Steel Beach_ had
been the first Varley I had ever read, it might well have blown my mind.)

On the other hand, it's a great read.  (I never find Varley dull; I even
en- joyed the _Demon_, bitter and nasty as it was.)  Varley juggles with
ideas that most writers can barely lift.  It was good to see again,
freshly, his peculiar blend of pessimism and optimism; pessimism for the
way that people waste their lives and those of others, and optimism for the
dream of human perfectability and freedom.

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 01:40:50 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

I liked Steel Beach.  It is clearly a story meant to appease the soul of
Heinlein.  At times it was a bit too much like Heinlein.  I think Varley is
good enough on his own to let more of himself show though in his novels.
In any case, a good read.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 05:11:05 GMT
From: caplanjr@solix.fiu.edu (James R Caplan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

It's terrific!  I voted for Steel Beach as novel of the year (and not just
because it was the only Hugo nominee I'd read :-)

To those who like Varley's short stuff: I thought there were a lot of good
short stories embedded in this novel.

To those who felt it was Heinlein writ small: Varley creates textures and
moods better than RAH but nobody will come close to being that good a story
teller. Besides, TMIAHM begs to be knocked off.

BTW, I never looked at the 8 worlds series as optimistic.  After all, we're
all GONNA DIE!

Jim Caplan

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 08:50:44 GMT
From: pre@cs.nott.ac.uk (Phillip Edwards)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

I liked it - though I have enjoyed all of Varley's work so far.

The first sentence was the most amusing and original opening to a book
which I have ever seen !

I thought that Steel Beach was unusual, and perhaps rather adventurous, in
that the main story line was very drawn out and almost secondary to the
ongoing events.  There were some wonderful sequences and characters and
nothing was sacred - including the British Royals !

Perhaps one of the most original things about the book was when the first
person narative forced the reader to undergo a mental gender
reassignment...

Dr. Phill Edwards
ICL Institute of IT
University of Nottingham
Nottingham NG7 2RD UK
pre@cs.nott.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 13:45:23 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

Here's what I wrote about it in June of this year:

John Varley, STEEL BEACH
   [Ace/Putnam, c1992, ISBN 0-399-13759-9, $22.95]

This has one of the most audacious beginning lines - an opening worthy of
Harlan Ellison, famous for his eyeball-kicking first lines.  "The penis
will be obsolete within 5 years."  What a great line.  Unfortunately,
_Steel Beach_ is downhill from there.  It's a slow downhill slope, and I
kept expecting for the novel to start moving upward as I was reading
through it, but a downer it is.
   Somebody on rec.arts.sf.written had heard that this was a Heinlein
pastiche, but couldn't reconcile that with their experience of Heinlein,
because, they said, "_Steel Beach_ was boring, filled with long monologues
on immortality."  Ha, I say.  Name me a better description of _Time Enough
for Love_, I dare you.
   In fact, if we compare _Steel Beach_ with later Heinlein, _Steel Beach_
really shines.  There's enough thought and adventure here for any Heinlein
fan who can stomach all the extraneous words.  And, better yet, there's at
least an ending here that is consistent with what went before.  The
conclusion is long and anti-climactic, but at least it is there, which is
more than can be said about _The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_.
   Maybe I'm being rough on Varley.  This novel came out against some stiff
competition, including Connie Willis' wonderful _Doomsday Book_ and Michael
Bishop's satiric view on art _Count Geiger's Blues_.  Maybe, probably, I
expected more after a ten-year hiatus.  I should remind myself that Varley
spent a large part of those ten years toiling in Hollywood, not necessarily
conditions conducive to improving or even maintaining one's artistic merit.
Maybe I should be thankful that _Steel Beach_ isn't any worse than it is.
And, if Varley's learned his lesson, maybe there won't be a ten-year gap
before the next.  [Finished June 26, 1993.]

I've since learned that Varley spent a large part of those years caring for
a dying relative, which may also have contributed to the "downer" nature of
the book.  I find Varley better in the short form, although I did enjoy the
TITAN and WIZARD (DEMON was too vitriolic against Hollywood to work as a SF
book, or as part of the trilogy; as satire on Hollywood, though, it's
hilarious).

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 16:04:27 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

Janet M. Lafler <janet@netcom.com> wrote:
>It was good to see again, freshly, his peculiar blend of pessimism and
>optimism; pessimism for the way that people waste their lives and those of
>others, and optimism for the dream of human perfectability and freedom.

Here is a parallel with Heinlein that nobody has mentioned yet.  

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 15:41:24 GMT
From: wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu (William G. Sinkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gene Wolfe

Some years ago Wolfe wrote three stories (novellas?) called "Island of
Doctor Death", "Doctor of Death Island", and "Death of Doctor Island".  I'm
trying to track them down.  Does anyone know where they have been
anthologised?  I know that "Death of Doctor Island" was released as part of
the Tor Doubles series (and I have it) but I haven't been able to find the
other two.  Thanks.

Bill Sinkins
wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 16:29:42 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gene Wolfe

Surely "The Island of Doctor Death and Other Stories" is part of _The
Island of Doctor Death and Other Stories and Other Stories_

(And yes, I'm fairly certain they're the right titles.)

Don't know about the others though, I haven't got that collection.  I don't
remember them from Endangered Species, but I've only read the first half.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 03:03:44 GMT
From: eppstein@wormwood.ics.uci.edu (David Eppstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gene Wolfe

William G. Sinkins <wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu> wrote:
> Some years ago Wolfe wrote three stories (novellas?) called "Island of
> Doctor Death", "Doctor of Death Island", and "Death of Doctor Island".

You left out "The Death of the Island Doctor".  And the first one is titled
"The Island of Doctor Death and Other Stories".  The canonical source for
the first three is a book called "The Island of Doctor Death and Other
Stories and Other Stories".  I forget the title of the book containing all
four.

David Eppstein
UC Irvine
Info & Computer Science
eppstein@ics.uci.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 6 Oct 93 22:25:30 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ALTERNATE WARRIORS edited by Mike Resnick

		 ALTERNATE WARRIORS edited by Mike Resnick
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Well, it's another Mike Resnick alternate history extravaganza.  While I
enjoyed the first two (ALTERNATE PRESIDENTS and ALTERNATE KENNEDYS), I
found this one a disappointment.  Maybe it's the focus.  There seems to be
a subgenre of science fiction these days that concentrates on the military,
the bellicose, and the violent.  Some of it is well-written, I know (Lois
McMaster Bujold does a good job), but on the whole the category leaves me
cold.  (The claim has been made that this category is aimed at adolescent
boys of all ages, so I'm sure some will say that's why I find it usually
dull and often offensive in its glorification of battle, but there you have
it.)  Only the alternate history aspect of this anthology made it
intriguing to me, and I found that part was often a let-down.  Why?  Well,
let's see.

   First, though, let me talk about the *best* stories.  "The Arrival of
Truth" by Kristine Kathryn Rusch is told in the first person by a slave in
an alternate antebellum South in which one could take literally the saying,
"And ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you free."  It's a
human story, full of love and pain, and as the final story, a fitting cap
to the theme.  Beth Meacham's "One by One" is a tale of an alternate
America where Tecumseh helped the British win the Battle of Detroit and the
result was that the Shawnee held out successfully against the white
incursion.  Now a divided United States finds itself in a race war.
Meacham does an excellent job of showing the conflicts between the Shawnee
and the white people in a country where neither side could claim its
complete superiority by conquest.  And Barry N. Malzberg's "Fugato" is a
very unusual and compelling look into an alternate Leonard Bernstein
finding in France during World War II.  The most complex piece in the book,
it demands more attention than the stories around it, and may catch you
off-guard if you don't expect it, sort of like jumping six-inch hurdles and
suddenly coming up on a two- footer.

   Some of the stories don't seem to be real alternate histories in a
strict sense.  Resnick's own "Mwalimu in the Squared Circle" is an
interesting character study, but there is no hint of anything changing in
the world because of Nyerere's decision.  Kathe Koja's "Ballad of the
Spanish Civil Guard" doesn't even seem to be alternate history (at least
based on everything I've read about Garcia Lorca).  "The Battle of All
Mothers" by Jack Nimersheim is an unlikely future for Mother Teresa but not
an alternate history, and his "Mind over Matter" is similarly an unlikely
future for Stephen Hawking.  "The Cold Warrior" by Jack C. Haldeman II is a
secret history of Marilyn Monroe rather than an alternate history.

   Other stories are clearly intended to be just plain silly: George Alec
Effinger's "Albert Schweitzer and the Treasures of Atlantis," Lea
Hernandez's "Al Einstein--Nazi Smasher!," Josepha Sherman's "Monsieur Verne
and the Martian Invasion, and David Gerrold's "The Firebringers."  They
were, in their own way, entertaining enough, but there's been too many of
this sort of silly alternate history story lately, and these lack that
spark that would make them stand out.

   Some figures are more popular than others.  Martin Luther King, Jr., for
example, shows up in both "Taking Action" by Lawrence Schimel (which has an
interesting interpretation of affirmative action) and "Death of a Dream" by
Jack C. Haldeman II (a more serious look at "what if?").  Popes also show
up twice, in "The Vatican Outfit" by Laura Resnick (which maybe should have
been in the silly category above) and "The Mark of the Angel" by Tappan
King (this one is actually more a secret history than an alternate history
as well).  Other religious figures abound: Francis of Assisi in "...But the
Sword!" by Anthony R.  Lewis (interesting idea but told too much as a
history lesson full of dates and battles than as a story with a character),
Moses in Bill Fawcett's "Zealot," Thomas Becket (rendered variously as
"Thomas Beket" and "Thomas Beckett" in the book, neither correct) in
Michelle Sagara's "For Love of God," and (naturally) Jesus in Brad
Linaweaver's "Unmerited Favor."  It may be because the stories had to be
about "warriors," but all these seem to concentrate more on the fighting
than on the religious or philosophical ideas inherent in the concepts.  I
enjoy religious alternate histories the best of all, because there is where
one sees the most philosophy, but these lack that.

   The remaining stories are less easily categorized.  "Jane's Fighting
Ships" by Esther M. Friesner has a cute idea (Jane Austen and Davey
Crockett against Napoleon), but left me saying, "So what?"  Or rather,
thinking what an unlikely and unconvincing premise this was.  In Michael P.
Kube- McDowell's "Because Thou Lovest the Burning-Ground," Mohandas Gandhi
takes another path (though not the rocket-launcher and Rambo look on the
rather annoying cover nor is the name "Mahatma" on the back-cover blurb
accurate), and does have some interesting and accurate Indian history in
it.  (But then, Kube-McDowell usually does his research well.)  I don't
know my Egyptian history well enough to appreciate "Tut's Wife" by Maureen
F. McHugh, and "Queen of Asia" by Judith Tarr similarly escapes me, though
to a lesser degree.  After "The Winterberry" in ALTERNATE KENNEDYS, I found
Nicholas A. DiChario's "Extreme Feminism" disappointing and predictable.
In "Jihad" by Mercedes Lackey, T. E. Lawrence becomes a different kind of
warrior, but the story didn't make me care about any of it.  Similarly, "A
Sense of Loyalty, a Sense of Betrayal" by Brian Thomsen does nothing for
me.  If you are more interested in Sidney Reilley ("Ace of Spies"), you
will probably enjoy it more.  "Sam Clemens and the Notable Mare" by Mel.
White borders on the silly.  Barbara Delaplace"s "Standing Firm" has
Neville Chamberlain and Winston Churchill debating the Sudetenland; it's an
alternate history, so we know what happens but, then the story ends.  I
want to see the effects of the change, not just the change itself.  (This
flaw occurs in other stories as well, but is the most obvious here.)

   So there are three excellent stories (the Malzberg, the Rusch, and the
Meacham) and several that are enjoyable enough for the moment.  But
ALTERNATE WARRIORS is definitely not up to ALTERNATE PRESIDENTS or
ALTERNATE KENNEDYS.  (On the other hand, those two anthologies had three
Hugo nominees between them, so this third volume had quite a reputation to
try to live up to.)  We'll have to see if Resnick's next alternate history
anthology (either ALTERNATE OUTLAWS or BY ANY OTHER FAME) is an
improvement.

Anthology:   Alternate Warriors
Editor:      Mike Resnick
City:        New York City
Date:        September 1993
Publisher:   Tor
Comments:    paperback, US$4.99
Order Info:  ISBN 0-812-52346-6
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Title:       "The Vatican Outfit" by Laura Resnick
Title:       "Mwalimu in the Squared Circle" by Mike Resnick
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Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 8 Oct 93 04:24:51 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Misc: Gunn/Jameson/Rocklynne: Fixup Novels

   Belated Reviews PS: Misc: Gunn/Jameson/Rocklynne: Fixup Novels

I'm again taking the liberty of grouping a number of authors from whose
work I only intend to review one or two books.  This isn't to imply that
these authors didn't write anything else, or even that they didn't write
anything else worth reading.  (Well, okay, it does imply that I wasn't
sufficiently inspired to review any other novels these authors may have
written...)

"The Immortals" (***), by James Gunn, is a fixup novel consisting of linked
short stories written in the late fifties.  It begins when a blood
transfusion cures a man who is dying of old age - cures him of his final
illness and cures him of his age, as well.  The cure lasts a month, after
which he reverts to his original age.  By this time, word has leaked out
that, somewhere, there is a man whose blood can keep you immortal, if you
tap it often enough.  A massive long-term manhunt ensues.  (The manhunt,
with the science-fictional elements washed out, became the focus of the
uninspired television show.)

The succeeding stories are weaker than the first one.  Paralleling the hunt
for the immortals, and partially catalyzed by it, is the development over
subsequent generations of a medical dystopia, in which health and even
immortality, through monthly transfusions from a few immortals unlucky
enough to have been caught, are available only to the few, at tremendous
cost.  One of the quirks of this book is that the almost-obligatory scene
in which the ethics of this high-tech vampirism are debated never appears.
The 'debate' is carried out in successive stories, through the medium of
personal action and choice.  For all that the medical-dystopia/
social-collapse elements of the book weaken its initial focus, it remains
an enjoyable read.  Of Gunn's other books, I liked "The Magicians" (**+)
well enough, but thought the rest nothing special.

"Bullard of the Space Patrol" (***), a fixup novel by Malcolm Jameson, is a
forerunner of what was to become a large number of Hornblowers in space.
(It was also one of my favorite books in the junior high library, so
there's a sentimental attachment.)  The stories are very much
early-golden-age gimmick-fiction.  Each has John Bullard, an officer, later
captain, of a space patrol rocket ship, coming up with some clever plan or
device for getting his ship out of trouble.  (If the trouble is almost
always the result of incompetence or venality at higher levels, well,
that's typical of the times.)  The stories are also typical in their
shallowness, in that there is no effort at the sort of worldbuilding we
expect today even in sloppy stories: The plot elements required to set up
the problem, be they a space war or space pirates or even a den of space
iniquity, exist in a vacuum.  (No pun intended.  In part, that vacuum would
have been filled by a context which the writer and readers shared and we do
not, as it is not unreasonable to read some of the stories as
wish-fulfillment fantasies for a country at war.)  For all their
weaknesses, I loved these stories back when, and can still appreciate their
appeal.

My favorite of the Bullard stories, also the last one, appearing in the
April 1944 issue of Astounding, is "The Bureaucrat", in which Bullard only
has a small but important role.  The son of an old shipmate approaches
Bullard (now chief of the Patrol), asking to be assigned to any ship but
the one on which he's stuck.  (There's a war going on, and a number of
shirkers with connections have arranged for that ship to be assigned to a
useless but safe task.  1944, remember.)  Bullard tells him, formally, that
he is unable to intervene directly in such a matter.  He does, however,
issue an inoccuous-looking bureaucratic directive, and slowly a noose made
of red tape begins to tighten around the shirkers.  There were two
hardcover editions of "Bullard of the Space Patrol", and one of them is
missing "The Bureaucrat".  I don't believe there was a paperback edition.

"The Sun Destroyers" (***), by Ross Rocklynne, consists of four stories
written in the forties and early fifties, and subsequently massaged into a
single volume.  Its protagonists aren't human.  In fact, they're energy
creatures thirty million miles in diameter.  As 'children', they disrupt
stars and planetary systems in their play.  After enough millions, or tens
of millions, of years pass they get bored.  Eventually they mate;
eventually they die.  It's a purposeless existence, for all it's enormous
scale, and a very few of them worry about that.

Each of the four stories tells the tale of one of the unhappy few.  The
first is Darkness, who is obssessed by intergalactic space, and finds a way
to cross it before he dies.  The second is his mad daughter, Sun Destroyer,
who makes the crossing in the opposite direction before *she* dies.  The
third is her son, Vanguard, who is warped because of his mother's premature
death, and becomes the forerunner of a different kind of energy being.  The
last story is the story of Oldster, who avoids his death for billions of
years, and who plays a part in the lives of Darkness, Sun Destroyer, and
Vanguard.  "The Sun Destroyers" is an oddly effective book, featuring
beings who are related to humanity only in the absolute basics: They're
born, they die, and they want it to mean something.

Rocklynne wrote a number of other stories, a couple of them excellent.  He
is also the author of the anthology "The Men and the Mirror" (***-), which
is a collection of six of his 'problem' stories, mostly from the thirties.
('Problem' stories are sf short stories which exist solely as an excuse to
introduce a scientific puzzle or concept.)  Three of these feature Jack
Colbie, of the Interplanetary Police, and Edward Deverel, interplanetary
criminal.  The pattern is for Colbie to be chasing Deverel, and for both of
them to be caught in some trap which requires a dose of scientific
reasoning to escape.  (Rocklynne states in his introduction to the
anthology that two of the other three stories were Colbie-and-Deverel
stories for which he had to change the names before they could be
published.  The last story was written mainly to correct a major scientific
blooper in the first story - one which will be obvious to anyone who's had
a freshman physics course.)  The best of these stories is the title story,
"The Men and the Mirror" (***), which also appears in Asimov's excellent
anthology "Before the Golden Age": Colbie and Deverel land on a planet
whose entire top has been scooped out and polished into a mirror, hundreds
of miles across, and somehow fall into it.  (You see what I mean about the
story existing just to set up the problem?)  The problem here is how to get
out again, given that they are on an almost frictionless concave surface.
(I won't give away the solution which Rocklynne actually uses, but I
believe that it is actually impractical, by virtue of generating too much
stress.)

(This is the paragraph where I sum up, or draw connections between, the
books I've discussed, but in this case all they really have in common is
that they're collected from a time when a sequence of short stories was
more salable than a novel, so I sha'n't.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Adams & Anthony & Asimov (5 msgs) & Beagle &
                   Bear & Bradley (3 msgs) & Downing &
                   Effinger & Hinz & Lewitt (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 00:18:41 GMT
From: pfritsch@skid.ps.uci.edu (Paul Fritschle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: new book in stores

Just arrived in the store I work at this week:

Mostly Harmless--Douglas Adams
5th book in the Hitchhiker's Guide series, now available as a trade
paperback.

Paul Fritschle
pfritsch@skid.PS.UCI.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 04:19:02 GMT
From: cs161sap@sdcc8.ucsd.edu (Bryce Koike)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Piers Anthony (was Re: why so long?/ prices)

TM1251@ARK.SHIP.EDU writes:
>First off, it seems that everyone has ignored another good fantasy/sci-fi
>writer that cranks out (or has in the past) at least two good novels a
>year: Piers Anthony. I haven't noticed much mention of him on this net,
>but he's what got me interested in all this over 10 years ago. I will
>admit that I've outgrown his Xanth "trilogy" (16 books now?), but his
>sci-fi is not to be ignored!!

Uh, is it because the first book in his Adept series defined how the large
bulk of his books were going to read?  No, but seriously, the main reason
Anthony isn't on the list is that his work is okay, but isn't all that
great or important.  Not to mention that to get to the good stuff requires
slogging through piles of bad to really bad books.

Xanth is amusement fiction and based on the number of sequels, we all know
how popular it is.  Same with Adept, etc.  Although Incarnations of
Immortality was new and very novel, he managed to turn it into such a
generic series that it got very tiresome very quick (also falling into the
same Adept plotline).  Bio of a Space Tyrant was so bad that I don't even
want to talk about how many of those books I actually made myself read.

I can't completely put down Anthony, but not a single one of his books
would go on my top ten list.  I'm fairly certain that the man has talent
and great ideas, but I keep hitting his bad books.  Why should I continue
with him if there's so many other authors out there whose good books are
more obvious?

(but seriously, the first Adept book pretty obviously outlines the majority
of his other books.  A guy who seems somewhat average at the start who
turns out to be not only a really great guy, but he can get all these women
into his bed.  They don't care that he's sleeping with other women because
He's Really Cool and not just that, but He's the Hero too.  And boy, he has
to solve all these puzzles, but because he's the hero (and really clever to
boot), he gets through it all with only a few superficial cuts and bruises
at worst.  Happy ending with bouncing breasts or something like that).

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 01:48:26 GMT
From: CGCURR@tsrv1.ts.wm.edu ("Christopher G. Currie")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forward the Foundation

    Is it just me, or am I the only one who thought this book was written
by a completely different author?

[***Could be spoilers, I didn't bother to check***]

   Read it again if you don't believe me. Better still is to read it right
after reading _Prelude_. In _Forward_ it almost seems like Hari no longer
knows that Dors is a robot. Remember how he asked her how she knew so much
about Demerzel/Daneel? Of course she would know, because she's been working
for him all along.

   And what about Hari? All throughout the book, he thinks of Daneel as
Demerzel. But at the end of _Prelude_ he says that he still thinks of him
as Hummin. I would think that he'd think "Hummin" in his thoughts, or if
not that at least "Daneel", unless he said something to the effect of,
"Hari dared not think of Demerzel as anything other than 'Demerzel' even in
his private thoughts, lest he give his secret away." Which of course he
never did.

   And what of those Encyclopedia entries? At the end of _Prelude_ the
final entry says, "Of his wife, it is only known that she existed." And
then in _Forward_ they have a whole entry on Dors, and they bring in this
Tiger Woman crap that puts her in the spotlight.  Along that note, where
did this Twister stuff come from? In _Prelude_, Hummin had to save Hari
from those two thugs that come after him after his meeting with Demerzel.
And Dors had to protect him in Billybotton from the gang. This Twister BS
was never even brought up. I'd think he'd be able to better protect himself
if he was this martial arts master.

Comments? Flames? IMHO, this book is so unAsimov, it HAD to be ghost
written. I have too much respect for Ike to think otherwise.

Christopher Currie
cgcurr@mail.wm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 03:44:00 GMT
From: rick@cerca.umontreal.ca (Richard Lefebvre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov, Isaac: Foundation Series

For myself I didn't much mind the endings of Foundation Edge and Foundation
and Earth because I convinced myself that Isaac Asimov intended for
Gaia/Galaxia to fail. Why? Because the Encyclopedia Galactica still exists
in the year 1020 FE (the extracts at begining of sections or chapters) and
by definition Gaia/Galaxia doesn't need books, so no Gaia/Galaxia. That's
one of the reasons I was glad to see the extracts back in the preludes
books.  Just a point of view :-)

Richard Lefebvre
rick@CERCA.UMontreal.CA

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 03:45:12 GMT
From: madhu@doc.cc.utexas.edu (Madhusudhan Huggahalli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forward the Foundation

Christopher G. Currie <cgcurr@mail.wm.edu> wrote:
>existed." And then in _Forward_ they have a whole entry on Dors, and they
>bring in this Tiger Woman crap that puts her in the spotlight.  Along that
>note, where did this Twister stuff come from? In _Prelude_, Hummin had to
>save Hari from those two thugs that come after him after his meeting with
>Demerzel. And Dors had to protect

As I recall, it was _Seldon_ who beat the stuff out of the thugs.  A
surprised Hummin asks "_What_ kind of mathematician are you?"  to which
Seldon replies "A Heliconian one !"

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 12:33:17 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forward the Foundation

Christopher G. Currie (CGCURR@tsrv1.ts.wm.EDU) wrote:
>Is it just me, or am I the only one who thought this book was written by a
>completely different author?
>
>[***Could be spoilers, I didn't bother to check***]
>
>Read it again if you don't believe me. Better still is to read it right
>after reading _Prelude_. In _Forward_ it almost seems like Hari no longer
>knows that Dors is a robot. Remember how he asked her how she knew so much
>about Demerzel/Daneel? Of course she would know, because she's been
>working for him all along.

I also found this a little strange, but Daneel may have blocked some of
Hari's memories so they would not affect his actions, which is simpler than
the block Daneel put in so Hari would never say his real name out of
Daneel's presence. The block allowed Daneel to converse with Hari about
Psychohistory without having to reintroduce himself each time and allowed
Hari to know he had a good supporter in power.

Paul
baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 16:01:27 GMT
From: John_Jenkins@taligent.com (John H. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forward the Foundation

CGCURR@tsrv1.ts.wm.EDU ("Christopher G. Currie") wrote:
> Is it just me, or am I the only one who thought this book was written by
> a completely different author?

[ some points where _Prelude_ and _Forward_ are contradictory omitted ]

_Forward_ was originally planned to be a series of five interrelated
novellas covering the period of time between _Prelude_ and _Foundation_.
The first three were completed well before Asimov died and published in
_Asimov's_.  A first draft of the fourth novella was completed before
Asimov died, and was therefore considered publishable after some editing
(by whom? how much? I don't know).  The fifth never got beyond the outline
stage and was left out of the book altogether.

As for the continuity problems, Asimov was never one to work very hard on
continuity.  It was the bother of attempting to maintain consistency that
made him abandon the Foundation series in the first place.  It isn't at all
surprising that there are contradictions between the two books, given how
much Asimov wrote between them and the overall complexity of the Foundation
series.

In fact, overall, there are an awful lot of continuity problems involved in
trying to fit _Forward_ into the Foundation series in general.  There is no
doubt, however, that Asimov is responsible for them.

> Comments? Flames? IMHO, this book is so unAsimov, it HAD to be ghost
> written. I have too much respect for Ike to think otherwise.

BTW, Asimov loathed being called "Ike."  This isn't a flame or anything,
just a point of information.

John H. Jenkins
John_Jenkins@taligent.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 12:58:59 GMT
From: steyn@ll.mit.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Peter Beagle has a new book out

After a seven or eight year wait, one of the America's best fantasists has
finally had another book published!  I picked up _The Innkeeper's Song_
last night, and I've only had a chance to start it, but it looks great!
The prologue is just beautifully written, the imagery is great, and he does
a nice job on the narratives.  (It's first person, with the narrator
changing for each chapter).

Now I just have to hope it's not eight years till the next one...

Gavin Steyn

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 00:21:11 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Blood Music_ by Greg Bear      Book Review

		       _Blood Music_ by Greg Bear
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

   _Blood Music_ starts off with a promising concept and treats it in a
relatively sophisticated manner.  Through the use of recombinant DNA
research Vergil Ulam creates a sentient single cell organism.  These
organisms subsequently begin to build their society to fit their needs.
This means changing the molecular structure of living creatures, including
human beings, to suit them.  Thus begins (and ends) _Blood Music_

   The better aspects of _Blood Music_ involve the exploration of the
possibility of intelligent single-cell organisms.  The scenes where
organisms actually "talk" or communicate with Vergil and later Bernard had
great potential.  Unfortunately, most of the novel reads like a second rate
horror flick.  I have not read the novelette that won a Hugo so I suspect
the more carelessly conceived aspects of the novel were left out.  The
"blob" that takes over New York city and the "ghosts" that appear to
convince Suzy to "join" them is simply dumb.

   It's hard to recommend reading the entire novel.  Only the first third
and second third are worth the effort.

Title:      Blood Music
Author:     Greg Bear
City:       New York
Date:       1985
Publisher:  Ace  $4.99 (pbk)
Order Info: ISBN 0-441-06797-2 (pbk)
Pages:      246

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
cb52@umail.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 14:06:24 GMT
From: NDQAJDS@atscv1.gsfc.nasa.gov ("John Sheckler, ATSC,  805-3258", 301)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Marion Zimmer Bradley Belated Review

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)'s belated review of Marion Zimmer Bradley
leaves out the only book that I found interesting.  It is actually a
collection of short stories based on a character not associated with any
other part of Bradley's work.  _Lythande_ (I hope I spelled it write) is an
adept member of an order of magicians that is training and waiting for the
final encounter with the ultimate evil.  Lythande's problem is that she
has, through disguise and her androgynous appearance, masqueraded as a male
in an order that only accepts males as members.  She has been found out by
the master but instead of executing her, he places a curse on her.  Her
curse is worse than death, the loss of her power, if her true sex is ever
discovered by another member of the order.

The stories revolve around her encounters with and conquests of various
forms of evil and her avoidance of discovery.

Altogether some fascinating stories.  Written in a way they reminded me of
Manley Wade Wellman's John with the Silver Stringed Guitar.

Many of these tales were originally published in the
_Magazine_of_Fantasy_and_Science_Fiction_ with Ed Ferman's guidance.

John Sheckler

------------------------------

Date:  Sat, 23 Oct 93 06:14 MST
From: Trimingham@system-m.az05.bull.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject:  Re: Bradley

One story you didn't mention of Marion Zimmer Bradley's is one that is out
of print and one that I've been looking for called "The House Between the
Worlds".  Could you tell me what that one's about?

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 02:17:15 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Marion Zimmer Bradley Belated Review

My one real problem with this review was that it left out _Spell Sword_ and
_Forbidden Tower_, which are probably the best introduction to the series,
and _Forbidden Tower_ is one of the best of the books, ranking up there
with _Heritage of Hastur_.

Any comments?

Tony Z

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 00:45:05 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Paula Downing's _Rinn's Star_ (SPOILERS)

I read this over the summer, and found it quite enjoyable.  I found the
treatment of telepathy especially interesting.  This is one of the first
treatments of that subject that doesn't depict a "mental community" as
something to be desired.  Instead, the protagonist Rinn finds the
Group-Mind on her homeworld to be repugnant, and goes into space
exploration to escape it.

Has anyone else read this book?  And does anyone know if a sequel is
planned?  (The ending left a great deal of room for a second book.)

Rebecca A. Drayer
P.O. Box 6349 Yale Station
Silliman College, Yale University
New Haven, CT 06520
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 20:21:00 GMTF
From: curtw@euler.jsc.nasa.gov (The Senile Scrutinizer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: George Alec Effinger's career at Marvel?

Recently, I picked up a copy of a 1972 "Sgt. Fury" comic book.  The story
in the book itself wasn't terribly interesting, but I went on to read Stan
Lee's Soapbox. In it he mentioned that Effinger had just been writing a
bunch of comics for Marvel, and that readers should be on the lookout for
the forthcoming _What Entropy Means to Me_.

Anybody out there know exactly WHICH Marvel comics Mr. Effinger wrote in
the early '70's? I'd love to find a few of these.

Thanks much.

Curt Wiederhoeft
curtw@euler.jsc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 01:38:46 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Hinz, _Liege-Killer_

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk) writes:
>As far as I know, _Ash Ock_ and _The Paratwa_ were only published in
>hardcover in the U.S. 

Although we haven't scheduled their publication yet, we _have_ purchased
mass-market rights to LIEGEKILLER, ASH OCK, and THE PARATWA.  It'll be at
least a couple of years before any paperbacks appear, though.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 13:55:45 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Multiculturalism/_Songs of Chaos_

_Songs of Chaos_ by S.N.Lewitt has most of what's going on happen in a
Brazilian space ship - I don't know if it's an accurate portrayal of
Brazilian culture, but it sure isn't the average based-in-America sf. Has
anyone else read it? What did you think?

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 17:21:57 GMT
From: burchard@access.digex.net (Laura Burchard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Multiculturalism/_Songs of Chaos_

Nancy Lebovitz <nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu> wrote:
>_Songs of Chaos_ by S.N.Lewitt has most of what's going on happen in a
>Brazilian space ship - I don't know if it's an accurate portrayal of
>Brazilian culture, but it sure isn't the average based-in-America sf. Has
>anyone else read it? What did you think?

The details of the samba schools are quite accurate - they really are that
intense and enveloping. It's a really fascinating subculture, and I thought
it lent life to the book.

The background setting up the world wasn't particularly believable, but the
characters and setting were so strong and vivid that they saved the book.
It's definitely a notch or two above the previous Lewitt books I've read.

SPOILER

There was one minor plot detail I rather appreciated.  Reading the book you
assume the male lead is going to end up paired with one of the two female
leads, just because it's tradition. Instead, the two females end up with
each other.  It's not done in any sort of Message fashion, or as one of
them on the rebound from the male lead; it just happens and flows perfectly
naturally.  This is really unusual.

Laura Burchard
burchard@digex.net  

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Lackey (5 msgs) & McCaffrey

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 21:28:18 GMT
From: ALBUNCE@main.rmwc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

   Well, actually, only the first one of the SERRAted Edge series was
coauthored with Larry Dixon: the next two were with Mark Shepard and Holly
Lisle.  But they're all very good.  There's also two collaborations with
Ellen Guon that are excellent, and a tie-in by just Ellen.  Holly Lisle has
two wonderful books out herself.  The Valdemar books are definitely worth
reading - in order of publication is best, despite the time differences.
_The Ship Who Searched_ is also great, especially if you've read
McCaffrey's _The Ship Who Sang_.  But I have to say that I've found my
favorite Misty books are the Diana Tregarde Investigations: _Children of
the Night_, _Burning Water_, and _Jinx High_.  _Burning Water_ is currently
out of print.  Anyone out there have any idea when it'll be republished?
My copy's packed and I got my boyfriend hooked on the first one.  Anyway,
try anything!

Anna

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 12:36:36 GMT
From: dr366@cleveland.freenet.edu (M. A. Coleman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercedes Lackey

Speaking of Ms. Lackey's collaborative efforts, did anyone see Harlan
Ellison's commentary on Sci-Fi Buzz?  He side-stepped around calling her a
hack oh so masterfully.

Harlan can be so stuck-up sometimes.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 17:21:54 GMT
From: novak@joplin.wri.com (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercedes Lackey

lrobbins@U.WASHINGTON.EDU (Laura Poperobbins) writes:
>The second book of the Bardic Voices series has just been released in
>hardcover.  I recently saw it at B. Dalton's.  As for Ms. Lackey's
>collaborative efforts, they are usually very good.  If you haven't already
>read them, I suggest you try reading the Serrated Edge novels written with
>Larry Dixon.

Usually good, but in this case, the second volume of Bardic Voices is not
worth the money. I strongly advise you not to buy it until it hits
paperback (if then). I snatched it up when it hit the shelves last month,
and soon regretted it; the plot is thin and often doesn't make sense, and
you (well, I) sort of feel that the characters are just going through
motions; I didn't care about them as much as I wanted to. A poor follow-up
to _The Lark and The Wren_, which is one of my favorite books by Lackey.

John N.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 22:14:28 GMT
From: ayjay@netcom.com (AJ Casamento)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercedes Lackey/Harlan Ellison

>The second book of the Bardic Voices series has just been released in
>hardcover.  I recently saw it at B. Dalton's.  As for Ms. Lackey's
>collaborative efforts, they are usually very good.  If you haven't already
>read them, I suggest you try reading the Serrated Edge novels written with
>Larry Dixon.

  I'd second the recommendation. They're a fun read, and they tie nicely
with the books she's co-authored with Ellen Guon (I also liked Ellen's solo
effort in the series "Bedlam Boyz" which preceeds "Knight of Ghosts and
Shadows").  The "Novels of the Serrated Edge" also have collaborative
efforts with Mark Shepard and Holly Lisle as well as Larry Dixon.

  But then, I also like Ms. Lackey's Diana Tregarde mystery series as well.
So perhaps I'm jaundiced (but if you liked these, try Tanya Huff's "Blood
Line").

>Speaking of Ms. Lackey's collaborative efforts, did anyone see Harlan
>Ellison's commentary on Sci-Fi Buzz?  He side-stepped around calling her a
>hack oh so masterfully.i

  Yeah, he did the same thing at WorldCon during the Q&A/Demo of the
upcoming "Babylon Five" series (which he's employed by). And not so well
veiled either, not to mention that he threw in just about every other
collaboration of two women authors.

>Harlan can be so stuck-up sometimes.

  Well, he also makes his money/reputation by being the bad boy critic
who's willing to take on any established success (what he termed "sacred
cows" at WorldCon). I wonder if some of it isn't due to how
prolific/successful these series by Ms. Lackey have been? Sometimes his
attitude reminds me of artist who holds that "but if you understood
it/liked it then it would be <<shudder>> 'main stream' and it wouldn't be
the artistic perfection that I and only I am able to provide". Hell, maybe
in an esoteric sense he's right, I don't know.  I do know that I and a few
thousand other folks vote on this kind of thing in the only way that really
counts, with our checkbooks. And I've certainly got considerably more books
by Ms. Lackey in my library than I do of Harlan's (can you say, order of
magnitude).

  That's not to say that Mr. Ellison isn't important to the genre or that
he hasn't contributed a great deal. Just that I trust my view of what's a
good book than I do his.

>He's also wrong!  One of his points was that women authors were supposed
>to bring a new vision and tackle subjects that male sf authors hadn't.  He
>then talked about how that hadn't happened while showing a picture of a
>book which refuted his conclusion.

  I hadn't heard this one. Better than 75% of the books I re-read (which I
do a lot) and the books that I jump to buy are by women authors. Maybe
that's a statistical anomaly. I do know that Lackey, Guon, Rawn, Bradley,
McCaffrey, Kurtz, Norton, et al. create characters that I become involved
in a lot more readily. Characters who come across as more real and stories
that I am very genuinely sad to see end. And I do think they frequently
offer treatment of subjects and characters that are either new or have a
new prespective.

Sigh...I really hadn't intended this to get quite so long (and can you
believe that I left Paxson, Duane, Crispin, Vinge and a host of others out
of my list?).  But this attitude of "if it's popular it can't be art"
annoys me. Oh well, I guess I'll go relax a while by reading some more of
Tad Williams' "To Green Angel Tower".

AJ Casamento
I/O WORKS, Inc.
223 Purissima Road
Woodside, CA 94062
ayjay@netcom.com
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Date: 23 Oct 93 15:26:09 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lackey

ALBUNCE@MAIN.RMWC.EDU writes:

SPOILER alert - if you don't want to see story hints, skip this article!

Before I say anything else, I do buy any of Misty's books when they come
out; anything I say in criticism is therefore not to be taken as a sign
that I dislike the author.

>   Well, actually, only the first one of the SERRAted Edge series was
>coauthored with Larry Dixon: the next two were with Mark Shepard and Holly
>Lisle.  But they're all very good.

I thought that the later ones have been becoming more 'preachy' - OK, the
series was always intended to highlight children with social problems, but
they seem to be getting to where the story is suffering to make the point.
IMO, of course.

>There's also two collaborations with Ellen Guon that are excellent, and a
>tie-in by just Ellen.

Agreed.  These do tie in peripherally to the SERRAted Edge books, and to Di
Tregarde...

>But I have to say that I've found my favorite Misty books are the Diana
>Tregarde Investigations: _Children of the Night_, _Burning Water_, and
>_Jinx High_.

I have to agree with that.  I found Jinx High to be less believable, but
that's a cultural difference.  I'm informed that some American kids really
do have that lifestyle, which is impossible here in Britain.  Di Tregarde
is definitely my favourite of Misty's characters.

>_Burning Water_ is currently out of print.  Anyone out there have any idea
>when it'll be republished?  My copy's packed and I got my boyfriend hooked
>on the first one.  Anyway, try anything!

The only one I haven't read is the one she wrote with Piers Anthony.  I
really cannot understand that particular collaboration (how they managed to
not kill each other, for one thing!)...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 23 Oct 93 21:24:36 GMT
From: mss1@cornell.edu (Michael Scott Shappe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _The Chronicles of Pern: First Fall_ by Anne McCaffrey

Shappe's Spoiler Review: 

	  _The Chronicles of Pern: First Fall_ by Anne McCaffrey

Below are SPOILERS for Anne McCaffrey's new short story collection, _The
Chronicles of Pern: First Fall_. 

Shappe's Spoiler Review
_The Chronicles of Pern: First Fall_ by Anne McCaffery

I've often felt that Ms. McCaffrey's strong suit was shorter fiction, or,
at the very least, modularlized stories. _The Chronicles of Pern: First
Fall_ confirms this belief.

Many of the Pern novels have tended to wander, or lack coherency at times.
_Renegades of Pern_ is perhaps the best example of this - too many really
unrelated story lines trying to weave a tapestry and not quite succeeding.

The strongest of her novels have been those which have been built up from
smaller, discrete units. _Dragonflight_, for example, was more four short
stories than a single novel, and was a very strong book. _Dragonquest_ was
less formally broken up, but still had a couple of distinct, if more
intertwined stories. _Dragonsdawn_ was, like _Dragonflight_, really four
separate stories - landing, building the colony, coping with Thread, and
the Second Crossing; and as a result, was, in my opinion, the strongest of
the more recent trilogy of novels.

_First Fall_ demonstrates that short fiction is still a major strength for
McCaffrey. Composed of five stories, each from a slightly different time
period and different point of view, the collection goes a long way toward
filling in some of the gaps between _Dragonsdawn_ and the society we see in
_Dragonflight_.

The first story, "The Survey: P.E.R.N.c", describes the initial Exploration
and Evaluation Corps expedition to Rukbat. It contains little that is
really new, except, perhaps the point of view of people who have no idea
what Pern would or could become. McCaffrey does a good job of explaining
why the expedition must be so brief, which in turn goes a long way to
explaining why the colonists had no idea what they were getting into.

The second story, "The Dolphins' Bell", skips ahead to the evacuation of
Landing and the Second Crossing, this time from the point of view of Jim
Tillek, the dophins and the dolphineers. As well as being a typical
McCaffrey love story (between Tillek and dophineer Theo Force), the tale
does a good job of fleshing out Tillek's character, and finally focuses on
the dophins, who have been comparatively slighted in past novels, when
mentioned at all. The frustration Tillek feels trying to organize the
rather haphazard fleet of ships at his command and the sadness of the
sacrifices necessary to make the Crossing successful are palpable. This
story began what was to be a trend throughout the book, making much more
obvious the radical changes in mindset and mood of the colony during and
after the Second Crossing than did _Dragonsdawn_. This story also reaffirms
McCaffrey's ability to build a rich enough world to allow for many
different viewpoints of the same time period, touching as it does on a
story already told in _Dragonsdawn_.

"The Ford of Red Hanrahan" picks up several years after the colony has
established itself in the north, and describes the founding of what would
become Ruatha (Rua Atha == Red's Ford). Here we see some of the striking
changes that have marked the colony since its move north. Morale is low;
many heros have passed away, either by plauge or age; and, after
establishing a colony based on open space for everyone, the Fort Hold has
become badly overcrowded. But this story is also the turning point in those
fortunes. Having recovered from the Crossing and the Fever Year three years
previous, groups are starting to claim their stakes, as is still their
right under the Charter. Furthermore, the dragons are prospering and
becoming more and more adept at their job. The strong point of this story
is the emotions it evokes, starting with the despair of the recent past and
movikng into a hope for the future and for the strength of human spirit
with which the colony was founded.

"The Second Weyr" is similar to "The Ford...", in that it tells the story
of new expansion, this time, the expansion of Fort Weyr into several new
Weyrs. The main difference is that this story marks something of the final
dividing line between the old colony in the south and the new in the north.
The last known holdouts, stakes on Ierne island, are moving north, planning
to stake claims in the eastern part of the continent and on Big Island. Of
the old leaders, only Zi Ongola, most recently founder of Tillek Hold, and
Joel Lilienkamp, now administrator of Fort Hold, remain. Pern has been
handed over to the next generation, those who were children for the First
Crossing, like Sean and Sorka, or born on Pern like Michael and Torene.
This story also contains one of the most detailed and sensual depictions of
a mating flight from the viewpoint of the queenrider yet.

Finally, "Rescue Run" describes the retrieval of the 'last survivors' of
the Pern expedition - Stev Kimmer, of all people, and the inhabitants of
the Honshu Stake, who firmly believe themselves to be the last eleven
survivors of the colony. The story is disturbing in many ways, not the
least of which being the callousness of the Federation Fleet team, compared
to the 'human life is everything' mindset ingrained in me from years of
being a rabid frothing Trek fan :-). While willing to rescue these stranded
people, they make only a cursory effort to verify what their flyby of the
northern continent showed - no descernable signs of life. It's also
distasteful that Kimmer should be seen as any kind of hero, surviving
against the odds, when he was the source of so much trouble, most of it
self-induced by not paying attention to the migration of the colony. On the
other hand, it is quite possible that the now-well-established civilisation
in the north would not have wanted 'rescue' of any sort - just help
eliminating the incursions of Thread. All in all, however, this story is a
very nice 'footnote' in Pernese history.

Overall, this was a most enjoyable collection, if somewhat slim for the
money. I think that they could have, and should have, waited to add a
couple more stories, and sold it for the same price.

There are comparatively few continuity problems here, mainly because much
of what this covers is uncharted territory. A few cases where events
slightly contradict what's been established, I can accept without
complaint, after all, history tends to get distorted over time. Who's to
say that the recorded order of events as read 2,500 years after the fact
might not differ from what really happened. "Rescue Run" contains two
contradictions: the first, that the original EEC took only 5 days (they
took 10 in "The Survey"); the second, the substituion of Altair for First
(which was implied as being part of the Centauri system in _Dragonsdawn_)
when discussing either the secondary capital of humanity or the home of
Governor Boll.

More importantly, though, McCaffrey manages to avoid many of the pitfalls
she's fallen into with her longer, more interwoven novels. These stories
flow well, and kept me turning the pages eagerly. Each story is internally
consistent and well structured.

Also, the last two tales in particular are more obviously written for
adults than anything in the Pern series since _Dragonquest_. Ever since the
_Harper Hall_ books, it felt like she was trying to strike a compromise
between the juvenile audience those books were targeted toward and the more
adult audience the original two books were intended for. These stories
don't really give that impression, and I, for one, am glad.

When I'd first heard that McCaffrey was not yet finished with Pern, I was
very skeptical. After all, I thought, all of the really big stories have
already been told! But I forgot that McCaffrey started out with short
fiction, and that there were still many smaller stories still to be told.
It is my firm hope that McCaffrey will continue to produce volumes of
_Chronicles_, filling in those gaps in what has always been and continues
to be a fascinating world.

Author:     Anne McCaffrey
City:       New York
Date:       Officially: November 1993 (released October 1993)
Order Info: ISBN 0-345-36898-3
Publisher:  Ballentine Books/Del Rey
Keywords:   Pern (Imaginary place)--Fiction
Comments:   Hardcover, US$22.00, CAN$29.00
Pages:      306 pp.
Title:      The Chronicles of Pern: First Fall

Michael Shappe
mss1@cornell.edu
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Today's Topics:

       Books - Elgin (2 msgs) & Moorcock (2 msgs) & Moran (2 msgs) &
               Powers & Spider Robinson (2 msgs) & Russ

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 23:08:44 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Suzette Haden Elgin and "Ozark"

burchard@access.digex.net (Laura Burchard) writes:
>>... the Native Tongue books left a bad taste in my mouth, but it's a
>>sufficiently political trilogy that I'm chicken about assuming that other
>>readers will agree.
>
>Well, this reader does. There are certain books that have something so bad
>in the opening pages that you end up reading the whole thing just to see
>if it can possibly be this vicious and stupid.  Native Tongue was one,
>Benford's Into the Ocean of Night another.  In Native Tongue, it's where
>it is *voted* to strip women of constitutional rights. Since women make up
>the majority of the voting population, and a even larger percentage of
>those who actually vote, you can only assume the entire female population
>of the US has had a mass lobotomy.

I also didn't like Native Tongue much, but I do know there are people who
seem to like this sort of stuff.  Whereas I think that portraying women as
a victim is pretty sexist, they seem to think of it as 'realism' (?!).

Anyway, this is a case where my feeling for the politics really overwhelms
my ability to dispassionately consider the merits of the book on other
grounds.  I must admit I did like your point about the 'mass lobotomy',
though.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 18:23:15 GMT
From: poser@vxdsyc.desy.de (Till Poser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Suzette Haden Elgin and "Ozark"

burchard@access.digex.net (Laura Burchard) writes:
>>Dani Zweig <dani@netcom.com> wrote:
>>Layered over the galactic situation is the domestic one: The Earth of
>>this future is one in which women have lost all legal rights.  And female
>>linguists have secretly begun a long-term project to change this reality
>>through the creation of a female language (the aforementioned Laadan).
>
>>I didn't like it.  What we get isn't a world of the future, but today's
>>world, with the heaviest possible seasoning of "How awful can the world
>>be made for women?", and the result has little or no internal logic.
>>But, as I said, I may be a poor judge of these books, as several hundred
>>pages in which men are cast as automatic villains might have prejudiced
>>me.  (I did not, btw, have this reaction to Atwood's less-extreme "The
>>Handmaid's Tale".)

It is interesting to note that both THT and NT were written in the middle
of the '80s when the air seemed to get mighty thin for the emancipated
woman in the US. That was the time, when Falwell got major support from
Reagan and TVangelists started to have a serious impact on the Great
Unwashed, and the ERA suddenly faced heavy opposition. It was, in short,
the begin of the "backlash" or "rollback" against women's rights. In the
beginning of NT, there was a supposed Reagan quote from somewhere in the
'90ies that underscored Elgin's point.

I take both books as a reaction to this development. Both exude an air, an
atmosphere, of anxiety. However, I agree that Elgin's books are more of a
pamphlet. Atwood's was the quiet fear.

>>... the Native Tongue books left a bad taste in my mouth, but it's a
>>sufficiently political trilogy that I'm chicken about assuming that other
>>readers will agree.

One can argue that Elgin went a bit overboard there since the anti-male
characterisations sometimes seemed to get the better of the linguistic
plot, that was quite interesting in itself. Actually, _Native Tongue_ was
less one-dimensional in that respect than _Judas Rose_ where Elgin really
pulled out the stops.

>Well, this reader does. There are certain books that have something so bad
>in the opening pages that you end up reading the whole thing just to see
>if it can possibly be this vicious and stupid.  Native Tongue was one,
>Benford's Into the Ocean of Night another.  In Native Tongue, it's where
>it is *voted* to strip women of constitutional rights. Since women make up
>the majority of the voting population, and a even larger percentage of
>those who actually vote, you can only assume the entire female population
>of the US has had a mass lobotomy.

Well, it was a premise. I have the feeling that Elgin had/has a low opinion
of the "common woman" (see her thinly veiled characterisation of them in
_Judas Rose_). However, constitutional changes and ammendments in the US
are framed by Congress or Senate, aren't they, and the number of females in
both bodies seem to be no overwhelming majority. After such a
constitutional change was ramrodded through and upheld by the Supreme
Court, the question of majority in the voting population would be rather
moot, wouldn't it? They would already be disenfranchised in the next
election. I have more problems with the female population meekly accepting
their new station in life. I'd suspect something like "Weatherwomen"
arising immediately before or after such a decision as quick as You please.

Summing this up, this male was quite entertained by both Native Tongue and
Judas Rose. The former is less preachy and monomanic on the Laadan issue
that seems to occupy Elgin as a current project than the latter. I found
the concepts of language, language acquisition and alien-human interchange
quite interesting and the handling of these issues quite deft. While I do
agree that there seems to be a certain prevalent confusion in the discourse
between male and female of this species, I submit however that they are
neither as insurmoutable and impenetrable as to warrant a division of
languages such as she describes. And neither is the assumption warranted
that women are better humans than men.

Till Poser
DESY Computing
bldg.2b-314
Notkestr.85
D-22603 Hamburg 52
poser@vxdsyc.desy.de
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Date: 22 Oct 93 10:49:50 GMT
From: B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk (BG TRAISH)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Moorcock: Earl Aubec

Some possible explanation as to what the forthcoming _Earl Aubec_ will be
about. This is from Moorcock's 1963 essay, _Elric_, published in _Sojan_
(My copy pubbed by Savoy, 1977, ISBN 0 7045 0241 0)

[p134]
"A story set in a world which so closely borders Elric's that some of the
names are the same will probably be appearing in FANTASTIC some time this
year. This was originally called _Earl Aubec and the Golem_ but the title
has been changed to _Master of Choas_ [sic] (the cosmology is identical
with the Elric stories cosmology) and will be, if Cele Goldsmith likes the
next one I'm planning, the first in a series showing the development of the
Earth from a rather unusual start. It is vaguely possibly that Elric will
appear in future stories and some of his background not filled in in the
concluding stories (_Sad Giant's Shield_ in SCIENCE FANTASY No 63 and
_Doomed Lord's Passing_ in SCIENCE FICTION 64) will be filled in there.
But this depends on how the series develops and what Cele Goldsmith thinks
of the stories. _Masters [sic] of Chaos_ is, I think, in many ways my best
S & S tale."

[p139]
"Ted Carnell, who handles my other work as well, said that he felt _Earl
Aubec and the Golem_ (or _Master of Chaos_) was a sort of crystallisation
of everything I'd been working on in the Elric series. Maybe not
everything, but I think he's right.  Earl Aubec is more a kind of
sword-and-philosophy tale than an outright sword-and-sorery. Elric tales -
or the best of them - were conceived similarly."

So what is the material that will fill the volume? That piece was written
20 years ago and I don't know of any Aubec to see print except the named
story. Could this be something that was written but never published? I am
sure someone can enlighten me. 

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds, LS12 3NW,UK
B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk
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Date: 22 Oct 93 13:11:52 GMT
From: peter@liverpool.ac.uk (Mr. P. Kulawec)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moorcock: Earl Aubec

BG TRAISH (B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk) wrote:
>Some possible explanation as to what the forthcoming _Earl Aubec_ will be
>about. This is from Moorcock's 1963 essay, _Elric_, published in _Sojan_
>(My copy pubbed by Savoy, 1977, ISBN 0 7045 0241 0)
[lots of interesting stuff deleted]

The title "Earl Aubec" for the new book is very misleading. The book is a
compilation of various stories (of all types) not published elsewhere.
About 30 in all, as far as I remember. It also includes MM's first novel
"The Golden Barge".

peter@liv.ac.uk
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Date: 21 Oct 93 00:27:30 GMT
From: jeffrey@synopsys.com (Jeff Jensen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Daniel Keys Moran, _The Last Dancer_

>Moran shoots, and scores, again. Thankfully we don't have to wait four
>years for the next one by him ...

So how long ARE we going to have to wait?  I haven't seen any notes in
Locus of him turning in another novel.  Does anybody know what his next
book is going to be?  Has he finished it?  Is it going to be published this
decade?  If you have some information, share it!

Jeff Jensen
jeffrey@synopsys.com
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Date: 22 Oct 93 23:07:34 GMT
From: bp494@cleveland.freenet.edu (Dana Goldblatt Anthony)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Daniel Keys Moran, _The Last Dancer_

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") says:
>This is not posted as a follow up to the other thread on this subject,
>mostly because I'm more interested in a different set of themes in the
>novel.

Well, there are so *many*...

>Spoilers follow:

>[Denice's contradictory ] beliefs (traits?):  
>she is vegetarian (meat is murder/reverence for life),
>she finds joy in killing, she says killing is wrong.

Is this contradictory?  The joy in killing is purely due to Robert's
training, as I see it - that's the central thing he has been trying to
teach her.  I think that she no longer either finds joy in killing or
thinks killing is wrong (as an absolute, the way Trent does) by the end of
the book.

>Moran does an excellent job of portraying a young woman, intelligent,
>loyal, and whose loyalties conflict with each other, whose but which tend
>to get her involved in extremely high-stakes games

This all makes her a very interesting character, but one who is hard to
understand.  Not that that makes the book worse; just less easily
accessible than TLR.

>It would be a wonderful companion to the portrayal, in _The Long Run_, of
>an incredibly consistent, coherent person who held a single belief, and
>lived his life totally and utterly in
>
>A second story in the novel is that of Dvan and Sedon, Shield and Dancer,
>involved in an extremely nasty holy duel which lasts millenia,

The whole of which mirrors the rest of the story very well, Dvan also being
a person of great loyalty and respect for life, who finds an escape from
consistency of purpose over ages of time in burying the memories of who and
what he is.  Dvan's long life is to him not so much more subjective time
than Denice's short one to her, as shown in a scene where Ripper laughs at
her for thinking age 35 ancient.
 
>The final scene nicely illustrates the person Denice is in the process of
>becoming, one who allows her Self to be subsumed in the need of the
>moment, a warrior-mystic.  Very cool, very deadly, very much on the side
>of life.  No failure of nerve, here.

In writing this you helped me see what the point of this scene was,
especially as a concluding scene.  It does show Denice's path of
integration of her conflicting directions.

>Denice unwittingly encounters a woman, a witch, a goddess, a priestess, a
>skinny old women who's about 50,000 years old.  The woman is amused -
>Denice looks to her like a female Dancer.

 I expected this through the whole book - that one of the women from the
Flame people had survived.  After all, they were largely ignored by Dancer
and Shield alike; still, many of them were no doubt as likely to survive as
Dvan and Sedon.

Dana Anthony
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Date: 20 Oct 93 22:14:20 GMT
From: tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Thomas Reid Scudder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Last Call_ query (spoilers)

"Andrew C. Plotkin" <ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu> writes:
>So I re-read Tim Powers' book _Last Call_ this week. Which is an excellent
>book, by the way, and if you haven't read it skip this post, because it's
>nose-deep in spoilers, and the best thing about reading Powers' book is
>trying to figure out what's going on.

Agreed on _Last Call_.  One of the best books I have ever read, perhaps THE
best.  Tim Powers is God!

>So what's the symbolism of the cut? It's clear that it's essential for
>Leon's purpose; he cheats, in fact, to be sure he loses the cut. But it
>doesn't seem to affect anything. If that option were taken out of the
>game, you would still win with your hand, and then sell it back to the
>house for money. Same result.

I think that the cut is there just to complete the illusion of the gamble.
This way, people just assume that he's a sucker for this particular bet,
and with rotten luck as well.  You'd think, though, that someone would get
a little suspicious after he doesn't win even ONE of those stupid bets.  On
the other hand, it IS a little hard to imagine someone DELIBERATELY losing
$10,000 or more on one bet.

Tom Scudder
tomscud@ruf.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 18:35:54 GMT
From: 94sphelp@ultrix.uor.edu (Shirl Phelps)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Spider Robinson

   I am also a major Robinson fan and have been since I stared in amazed
disbelief at the pages of _Callahan's Cross-Time Saloon_.  His complexity,
depth, and *sigh* the puns kept me enthralled.  My first favorite story is
the one about the Krundi alien that had once been Adolph Hitler.
   Can someone please tell me two things:
	
      1.) When and where is Spider's next appearance?

      2.) What is the whole list of his stories?

Thanks, and BTW I am NOT a Heinlein fan.  I've read some of his books and
there is no denying the excellent quality of his writing, but the sexism
just about made me gag.

Shirl Phelps
94sphelp@ultrix.uor.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 13:01:10 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

> Does anybody but me get the impression that the senator in ME is RAH?  It
> just feels like him, and with the dedication to Virginia...

Well, DUH!
:-)

Let's see, other comments on this thread...

I am about as big a Heinlein fan as Spider...

My favorite is _Mindkiller_...

If we're going to use "insipid", Spider is the one who we should point at.
I'd have to say that most of the whining that one sees about RAH applies
more directly to Spider.  I still enjoy Spider's writing, but the
lovey-dovey 'empathy' stuff is getting a bit thick.

I'd like to thank Spider myself for pointing out John D. MacDonald.  He's
much more to my tastes than Sturgeon.

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 04:56:59 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Myopic Reviews: The Female Man

		      Myopic Reviews: The Female Man

"The Female Man", by Joanna Russ, is a cautionary science fiction novel
about the importance of traditional American values.  We are shown our own
world and three alternative Earths - products of alternative histories.

One Earth has opted for simple totalitarianism.  People speak Russian, work
at whatever jobs they are set, and are killed if they refuse.  Humanity has
been genetically 'improved', and people too old for manual labor spend
their days linked directly to computer systems.

The second Earth is also a world in which people are treated like machines.
The fortunate ones are cyborgs; the less fortunate ones go under the
surgeons' knives.

The third Earth is superficially closer to ours.  It is a world in which
America never entered WWII to fight against Facism.  As a result, it has
become a bureaucratic welfare state.  This Earth's representative turns out
to be the most receptive when a cyborg comes looking for other worlds to
enmesh in its wars.

"The Female Man" is a relatively immature work: The central message is
diluted by digressions - concerning the private lives of the various
worlds' representatives, that are completely irrelevant to the plot.

Russ herself recognized the weaknesses of the book.  To paraphrase her own
words, the book is too "shrill and vituperative," with "some truth buried
in a largely hysterical....polemic."  In that critique, Russ's own non-
traditional writing style is dismissed as a borrowing from "the tired
tricks of the anti-novelists", but it may be that she is too hard on
herself: Joanna Russ grew up in a time when some pundits were still
(effectively, if not deliberately) suppressing women's writing, and she
seems to have unconsciously internalized some of their attitudes.

Despite the digressions, and the weakness of the plotting, "The Female Man"
is of interest for its presentation of multiple dystopias and multiple
roads to totalitarianism.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Miscellaneous - Capricon (4 msgs) & ConFrancisco (2 msgs) &
                        Shakespeare and SF & SF on Radio & 
                        Origin of 'cyborg'? & An Interview

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Oct 93 00:04:46 GMT
From: U27111@uicvm.uic.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Capricon XIV - SMOKERS BEWARE

I just received my flyer for next year's Capricon.  It will be held Feb.
10-13, 1994 at the Wyndham Hamilton Hotel in Itasca, Illinois...(yes, they
moved it yet again)

Anyway, the flyer states..."Capricon will have a no-smoking policy applying
to all convention function rooms, with designated public smoking areas."

Last year, the one and only "designated" smoking area (as designated by
Capricon) had NOT one single ashtray...plus, it was a good hike from the
Con Suite/hotel food and bar area.

Now the hotel's smoking policy included ALL public areas of the hotel and
provided ashtrays for these areas.  This caused a very big dispute between
the convention and the hotel since I gather they asked the hotel to remove
these ashtrays before the con began.  But the hotel (with "other" paying
guests outside of the con) was asked to provide ashtrays.  The result was
Capricon STORM TROOPERS patrolling the hotel and demanding smokers "move
it" to the designated smoking area.  This included a group of people who
weren't even with the convention but were there to see a play.

Now, this went on for at least three days of the convention since they
NEVER supplied ashtrays to the designated smoking area until early Sun.
Morning of the con and they wondered why nobody was complying.

Thus, I've decided I'm going to Minicon instead this year... where I can
enjoy my nasty, disgusting habit in peace!

Kathy

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 04:10:10 GMT
From: karenb@well.sf.ca.us (Karen E. Babich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Capricon XIV

Kathy (U27111@uicvm.uic.edu) complained about the way in which smokers
(including her, presumably) were asked to move at last year's Capricon.  If
you ever notice something like that, Kathy, *please* go to Operations and
tell them *when it happens.* As the functional nerve center of the
convention, they're the ones who can DO something about problems.  They
manage gophers and security (among other things).  If they can't fix a
problem, they'll know who can.  The point is, don't just complain for
several months, when it's far too late for the convention to act.

BTW, the smoking policy statement appeared in the flyer because last year
someone asked that the policy be published in advance - as it would be a
factor in her decision on whether to attend the con.  It made sense, so it
was added: I mean, why should we want people to come if they're not going
to enjoy the convention?

Kathy, have a great time at Minicon.  It's not only a good convention,
they're even fortunate enough to be able to have smoking areas in the con
suite.  And some of the coolest fans in the world live there (IM ever-so-
HO).

KB

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 02:43:16 GMT
From: jrittenh@genesis.mcs.com (Jim Rittenhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Capricon XIV

Karen E. Babich (karenb@well.sf.ca.us) wrote:
>Kathy (U27111@uicvm.uic.edu) complained about the way in which smokers
>(including her, presumably) were asked to move at last year's Capricon.
>If you ever notice something like that, Kathy, *please* go to Operations
>and tell them *when it happens.* As the functional nerve center of the

Karen!  Good to see you here to stick up for your con.  When Amy first told
me that you were the chair for Capricon for this year, I was surprised -
after some time of drift, it sounded as if the con had picked someone to
run things who would take charge and do things right.

I'll confess that, in my mind, Capricon has picked up a dark name over the
last few years.  IMHO, it has been continually overrun by drunken screaming
teenage idiots, and especially after the disgusting spectacle of
'Moderation' (Hah!) taking over the 13th floor and doing a really stupid
debauch, I figured that the time had come to give one of the big locals the
sit-at-home treatment.

If I go this year, it will, in no small measure, be because I have
confidence in you to straighten up and clean up the problems that the con
has suffered.  Good luck to you!

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 03:07:15 GMT
From: U27111@uicvm.uic.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Capricon XIV

>Kathy (U27111@uicvm.uic.edu) complained about the way in which smokers
>(including her, presumably) were asked to move at last year's Capricon.
>If you ever notice something like that, Kathy, *please* go to Operations
>and tell them *when it happens.*

[deleted]

>The point is, don't complain for several months, when it's far too late
>for the convention to act.

First, I was not asked to move. It was *rudely* DEMANDED that I extinguish
my cigarette on several occasions in several "public" areas of the hotel
where ashtrays were actually available.

Second, as for complaining to con ops - I DID!

Truth be told, the con guide gave a very poor description of EXACTLY where
the smoker's area was, thus, I went to con ops to help find it.  After some
confused discussion, I was directed to the area by the pool.  Once I
noticed no ashtrays were to be found, I went back and informed them. No
ashtrays were forthcoming.  As I recall, ashtrays were set up every morning
thereafter, but were removed by evenings, obviously due to poor
communication with the hotel staff(?).  I did report this to con ops one
more time and to *storm troopers* on several occasions.

>BTW, the smoking policy statement appeared in the flyer because last year
>someone asked that the policy be published in advanced - as it would be a
>factor in her decision on whether to attend the con.

That was ME!  This was the first con I ever attened which attempted to
contradict the hotel's own smoking policy and *bully* smokers sitting in
the hotel lobbies, at the tables (opposite the con suite) near the small
shops and eateries, as well as some mundanes who just finished seeing the
play at the theater and were just standing outside of the sports bar (where
I spent most of my time!).  I seem to recall having this conversation with
one of the nicer *storm troopers*... this was after I had a few *real good*
strawberry daiquiris and was on my way back to my room (carrying a
cigarette).  It was to her I suggested you guys warn smokers next year so
they could at least bring enough money to spend most of their time in the
hotel bar. Truth be told, there are indeed worse places one can be banished
to :-)

Thus, I made my posting in an attempt to warn other smokers that you guys
really mean what you say in your flyer... and BEWARE!

This was NOT, in no uncertain terms, an attempt to boycott your convention
(as some personal e-mail implied), it was just an attempt to share my
experience and information.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 09:48:39 GMT
From: 72377.3623@compuserve.com (Kevin Standlee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco Art Show

An announcement from ConFrancisco,the 51st World Science Fiction
Convention, which was held in San Francisco, California September 2-6,
1993.

ART SHOW ANNOUNCEMENT
 
Elayne Pelz, ConFrancisco's Art Show director, advises us that all artists'
checks for Art Show proceeds were mailed from Southern California by
Monday, October 18.
 
Questions regarding the ConFrancisco Art Show should be sent to Elayne via
electronic mail to ELAYNE@WWTC.TIMEPLEX.COM.
 
Kevin Standlee
72377.3623@compuserve.com
k.standlee@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 06:18:14 GMT
From: kst@alsys.com (Keith Thompson @pulsar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco masquerade videotapes

A couple of people recently mentioned that they had ordered videotapes of
the masquerade at ConFrancisco, and hadn't received them yet.
Unfortunately I didn't save the articles, but others are likely to be
interested so I'll post the information here.  (I'm in the same boat
myself.)

Janet Wilson Anderson (who was in charge of the Masquerade and several
other large events at ConFrancisco) tells me she just got the master tape
(tapes?) a few days ago.  It's going to the duplicator this week.  She has
to do stuff with the database of people who placed orders.  Tapes should
*start* shipping this week.  She didn't give me a definite idea of how long
the process will take (but then I didn't specifically ask).

For comparison:

The masquerade videotape from the 1989 Worldcon was just recently sent out
(in September, I think).

The 1991 tape from Chicago isn't out yet due to ASCAP problems.

The 1992 tape isn't out yet either.

The tapes being sent out are not identical to the ones sold at the con.
Specifically, these tapes should include the award ceremonies; some other
minor editing was done to make room for them.  (To forestall any flames, I
believe that people who bought tapes at the con were warned about this.)

On another subject, she told me "Duplication of badges has been a major
problem at other Worldcons."  (If you want to discuss that, please change
the subject header.)

Keith Thompson
kst@alsys.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 11:29:00 GMT
From: ravery@utkvx.utcc.utk.edu (Regan, the Knoxville Kyuuketsuki)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Shakespeare and sci-fi.

Pardon me if this has already been done by someone else, but I'm looking
for instances of sci-fi productions which have revamped (in any way)
Shakespeare.  I'm particularly looking for things along the lines of
O'Donohoe's _Too Too Solid Flesh_ (android Hamlet living in a cyberpunk
future).  I prefer written instances, but the lack of them seems to
indicate that I'm going to have to branch out into _Forbidden Planet_ and
Star Trek.  ANY suggestions would be appreciated, not just suggestions
about books.

Thank you.  (And you can respond by email if you'd rather)

Regan Avery
ravery@utkvx.utk.edu
ravery@utkvx.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 8 Oct 93 21:53:11 GMT
From: syl5487@u.cc.utah.edu (SCOTT LEE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Science Fiction on Radio

Has anyone else heard of ZBS productions based in the New York area?

I have heard _RUBY_ and _RUBY II_.  _RUBY_ is the origins of the Android
Sisters.  It's about an Intergalactic Gumshoe named Ruby.  Lots of cool
music by Tim Robbins ( I think ) and silly jokes, pretty fast paced.  Lots
of fun (IMHO).

They have also done the _Adventures of Jack Flanders_, and Stephen King's
_The Mist_, both of which I have not heard.

  I'll dig up the address for ZBS if you're intrested, you can mail order
from them.

scott.lee@m.cc.utah.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 14:30:25 GMT
From: espen.aarseth@hf.uib.no (Espen Aarseth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Origin of 'cyborg'?

I am looking for early uses of the concept of cyborg (cybernetic organism)
in science fiction. Who invented the word? When?

The Oxford English Dictionary mentions that the word appears in a NY Times
article from 1960, but one would have thought that it appeared in sf first.
Is this correct? (or perhaps it is a medical term?)

I am working on an article on "cyborgism", and helpful clues will be fully
acknowledged.

Espen Aarseth
University of Bergen
aarseth@uib.no

------------------------------

Date: 5 Oct 93 15:35:10 GMT
From: jad@gonzo.tct.com (jo davidsmeyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jaffe Interview

The following interview appears in issue #10 of STRANGE NEW WORLDS, The
Science Fiction Collectors Magazine.  Reprinted here with permission of the
publisher.

			 THE MAN BEHIND SF-LOVERS
		      An Interview by Karen Ann Yost

_In last issues's Focus On Fandom column, Karen Ann Yost delved into the
joys of the SF-LOVERS, a science fiction discussion group available through
Internet. In the following interview Karen speaks with Saul Jaffe, the
moderator whose task it is to spread the words of SF-LOVERS throughout the
Net._

 KAY: Why SF-Lover? How did the discussion list originate?
 SAUL: Originally Roger Duffy from MIT started the science fiction mailing
list. The list was unmoderated and all the messages were transmitted to
everyone on the list. Around 1980, the E-mail traffic became too large. It
was around the time of the _Empire Strikes Back_. Roger started the digest
format where select messages were batched and then sent to all the list
recipients. In 1982, a friend brought the list to Rutgers and I took over
as moderator in October, 1983.
 KAY: Ten years!
 SAUL: Yes, I'm having t-shirts printed to celebrate our ten year
anniversary.
 KAY: How many subscribers do you have?
 SAUL: I really can't tell you. It's hard to get an accurate count; futile,
really, because some of the addresses are redistribution lists that send
SF-Lovers to other users. I would guess we have roughly 1500 addresses and,
of those, twenty to thirty are redistribution lists. SF-Lovers could have
as many as 200,000 readers. No one can really tell.
 KAY: How many countries are represented?
 SAUL: I'm not sure now. I usually try to get a figure when I attend
Worldcon. Last year, we had subscribers in twenty-five countries. I know of
some in Europe, Canada, South America, New Zealand, Australia, and,
recently, Japan.
 KAY: You said the SF list needed a moderator because of the vast amount of
postings. How do you decide what makes the list and what to discard?
 SAUL: It was difficult to decide in the beginning. Sometimes it's just
what posting says it the best. Sometimes there are over 100 replies to one
message, so why post several of the same answers? The traffic also varies
when a big movie, like _Jurassic Park_, comes out. I try to avoid
repetition.
 KAY: Your list has several addresses that encompass writers, television,
movies, and miscellaneous. What address gets the most postings?
 SAUL: SF-Writers gets the most posting and it's obvious why. Each year,
only one or two SF movies come out. Television isn't much better. But there
are thirty to forty SF books coming out each month and it generates a lot
of postings. I still try to cater to different interests, however.
 KAY: Sometimes within one digest there is already an established
discussion. How does that happen?
 SAUL: There are three ways that can happen. One, you're just seeing
replies to postings in past digests. Another is that in addition to sending
their replies to SF-Lovers, the writer sends a carbon copy of their message
to other individual users. So, by the time I'm reading the postings, I have
a discussion going. Also, some of the material might come from the Usenet
newsgroups. A lot of the newsgroups were established in the early 1980s in
an attempt to deal with all the heavy E-mail traffic. The newsgroups are
electronic bulletin boards covering common topics that are usually batched
and distributed via Unix machines instead of a university or government
mainframe. The members include a lot of PC owners. It's developed into what
I call a 'controlled anarchy.' What I mean, is that, let's say Quantum Leap
is developing a lost of postings on one bulletin board and someone suggests
creating a newsgroup just for _Quantum Leap_.  Everyone can e-vote and a
new newsgroup may be formed.
 KAY: How much time do you spend each day working on the list?
 SAUL: Only two to three hours a day. I know it doesn't sound like much
time, but it's gotten easier over the years. I've established a pattern
where I can tell if I can use a posting in two to three seconds.
 KAY: What's your position at Rutgers and does the University know you
moderate a discussion list?
 SAUL: I work in the computer center as a programmer. Yes, everyone knows
what I'm doing. Actually, the friend who brought SF-Lovers to Rutgers
wasn't affiliated with the university. The officials here thought it better
that someone with the school should run the list, so I offered.
 KAY: Do you subscribe to other discussion lists?
 SAUL: I subscribe to two. One deals with SF and the other is job-related.
 KAY: Do you know of other SF discussion lists?
 SAUL: Yes, there's one for _Star Trek_ and _Blake's 7_. I think there's
one for _Red Dwarf_, too. I know there's a newsgroup for_ Star Wars_. I
used to use some postings from the _Star Wars_ newsgroup, but some of the
postings got too technical: like what kind of circuits did R2-D2 have. Most
major SF films and television shows have their own discussion lists.
 KAY: What other SF activities do you have outside SF-Lovers?
 SAUL: I attend a few conventions each year. Sometimes I'm on computer-
oriented discussion panels. I find myself mostly on panels dealing with
electronic fan activities. I also do panels on fanzines because, let's face
it, SF-Lovers is essentially an electronic fanzine.
 KAY: In closing, are you happy with SF-Lovers?
 SAUL: I'd like to see more reviews; reviews of books, television shows,
and movies from people in the know. I'd like to see more postings about
upcoming events. A lot of the current postings are fun, but not necessarily
informative. I'd like to make SF-Lovers as informative as possible.

Jo Davidsmeyer
Publisher
Strange New Worlds
PO Box 223
Tallevast FL 34270
jad@tct.com
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Today's Topics:

		 Miscellaneous - Badge Policies (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Oct 93 22:08:31 GMT
From: zbang@access.digex.net (Carl P. Zwanzig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

Some more thoughts:

Metalic stickers help prevent duplication of badges, especialy of the
badges are only available at the con.

Colored paper or printing helps prevent duplication, but a color copier may
be able to reproduce the badge anyway.

The combination is much harder to copy.

Nobody seems to put a copyright/do-not-duplicate notice on the badge.  Most
copy shops won't touch something with that on it.

Laminate the badge of possible.  OK if you have the $$$ for it.

Sending the badges with the last PR MAY shorten the pickup lines, but at a
cost of lost badges, more labor, and a better chance for people to
duplicate the badges.

Better logistics (of course) make badge pickup faster/easier.  Require
photo ID's, this stops (or at least reduces) theft.

One question that hasn't (I think) been answered is how much money is lost
through badge counterfeiting, and how much through gate crashing?  To the
best of my knowlege, Balticon has not had a gate crashing problem at
official functions, but has had a problem with "disruptive" hotel guests
(and non-guests).  These are usually people who will not get a badge (by
any means).  They just go to the parties and cause trouble.  The con has
not had a problem with counterfeited badges (they use metalic stickers).

Does anyone have real data on these problems.  I'm not interested in friend
of a friend stories here, just factual information.

Carl Zwanzig
zbang@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 16:04:23 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

welch@kirk.msoe.edu wrote:
> I'm working with the on-site registrar for ConAdian to hopefully correct
> some of the problems associated with delays with registration.  We are
> strongly considering a bank teller system of badge distribution so that
> people are not "penalized" for being in a popular line.  This will
> probably involve separate pre-reg and at-the-door sections.

"Single queue, multi server".  Provably superior for the measures people
waiting in lines care about.  What I did at Minicon my year was to make the
pre-reg lines in fact all equivalent (but didn't advertise it).  We could
therefore increase and decrease number of lines as load and staffing
dictated, and if somebody was sitting idle they could just steal the first
waiting person from an adjacent line.  This ended up making the presence of
the pre-printed badge in file the token for whether a person had registered
or not, and you had to look in multiple books to find the signature (people
signed for their registrations when they picked them up), and each book was
thicker (and would be thicker yet for Conadian; that Minicon was about 2700
registered).  This can be easier to set up than SQMS (don't need to control
the line(s) as strictly) and is nearly as good.

> As far as the cost of the replacement badge, keep in mind that there is
> an actual cost associated with printing and laminating a new badge.
> Worldcon badges are typically NOT the cheap card stock badge of many
> regional and local conventions.  As far as having to pay for a whole new
> membership if you lose your badge and don't recover it ... too bad.
> Someone could be using your lost badge so the convention is now providing
> service to 2 people.  I think you'll find that this is a very common
> policy at other conventions.

I've never heard of this as a policy at SF cons other than worldcon.
However, it's a necessary policy at worldcon and probably at some
conventions (including Minicon) that don't yet have it.  So I agree with
you as to principle, but not as to fact :-)

The cost of the badge itself is generally trivial.  The Minicon badge
(similar to many recent worldcon badges I've seen; laminated and punched
for clip or pin attachment) costs us less than $.50 to produce.  For a
worldcon you might make it bigger, and print the card in more colors, and
maybe (like Noreascon) overprint the lamination in color extending beyond
the badge (anti-counterfeiting measure), but I think it would be hard to
run the cost of badges up above $1 each; significant to the budget, but
irrelevant to the cost of a replacement badge.

Let me second the arguments for availability of both pin and clip
attachments.  And let me warn you that the VAST majority of people prefer
the clip, at least at Minicon.  (A clip attaches just fine to a t-shirt, at
the hem, the collar, or to a fold.)

------------------------------

Date: 11 Oct 93 22:59:21 GMT
From: markbr%radian@natinst.com (mark)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

[Good post on running registration deleted]

One thing mentioned was a simple database, and if someone lost their badge,
they came there, showed proof (receipt, etc.) that they had bought one, and
got a low-cost ($5.00) replacement. On the other hand, a third was full
price.  *This* compromise, I could live with (as opposed to the rude and
unfaanish (but smoffish) attitude of, "you lost it, tough, you're a crook
for trying to get a second").

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 12 Oct 93 01:11:46 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

David Dyer-bennet (ddb@tdkt.kksys.com) wrote:
> "Single queue, multi server".  Provably superior for the measures people
> waiting in lines care about.  What I did at Minicon my year was to make
> the pre-reg lines in fact all equivalent (but didn't advertise it).  We
> could therefore increase and decrease number of lines as load and
> staffing dictated, and if somebody was sitting idle they could just steal
> the first waiting person from an adjacent line.  This ended up making the
> presence of the pre-printed badge in file the token for whether a person
> had registered or not, and you had to look in multiple books to find the
> signature (people signed for their registrations when they picked them
> up), and each book was thicker (and would be thicker yet for Conadian;
> that Minicon was about 2700 registered).  This can be easier to set up
> than SQMS (don't need to control the line(s) as strictly) and is nearly
> as good.

The single queue multi server idea works best when any one can be processed
at any station. I have seen the Minicon system at work.  I have personally
seen how much longer it takes to get processed when someone at the adjacent
station tried to get my name badge.  The system breaks down when the queue
is very long.

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 11:53:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: WorldCon's and Lost Badges

You mean that I would have had to pay $125 for a replacement badge at
ConFrancisco?!!! Even on my last day at the convention?!!!

I lost my handbag on Sunday, as I got out of a cab.  The only thing I STILL
had WAS my badge!!! Luckily for me, I got the handbag back.  What would
have happened if I had been mugged (as was one program participant)? There
was a long walk between the convention center and my hotel. I tended to
walk with a group of convention attendees, especially late at night. If I
had lost my badge on the long walk, was I supposed to go out in the dark
and search for it?

I understand the security problems of a convention, not wanting to get
cheated, and to avoid fraud.  There was some report of pickpockets at the
convention.  I also feel that if a badge is lost it should be replaced, a
fee NO higher than the fee for supporting membership.  If I can provide
proof of identity why shouldn't I be issued a new ID at a reasonable fee.
At a $125 replacement fee it sounds like we might as well get photo ID
badges.  I certainly understand the ire of someone asked to pay what
ammounts to more than I paid for my original membership AND more than the
fee for a one-day membership.

If I am careless with my badge, and I've been warned, OK I pay for my
carelessness. (By the way, where was that warning? I never saw it.) In a
city as windy as San Francisco, with travel in the real world between
locations, there was ample opportunity to lose a badge.  A badge dropped in
a convention hallway is usually turned into the convention.  A badge
dropped in the street is rarely turned in.

Careful or not, badges are going to be lost.  At a $125 replacement fee I
want a guarantee that this badge CANNOT be lost. Cannot unpin or unclip
without my consent!  Unless we hospital band-weld badges to our persons,
those badges are DESIGNED to come off.  At $25 or $30 for the replacement,
you may continue to use a clip that may squeeze open when I'm bumped into,
or when I put on my coat.  You may continue continue to issue a badge with
a pin that snags open every time I shoulder my bag of purchases.

I would like to end my message with a VERY LARGE AND PUBLIC THANK YOU to
the fan who found my handbag, and seeing the spiral edge of the pocket
program, turned the bag into the convention.  Sure I had spare everything,
but I would have had to go to a lot of trouble to replace the mundane
items. I was not careless. Accidents happen. The interesting point is that
this was the ONLY time that I had not taken off my badge and put it into my
handbag for safe keeping.  I wouldn't have been able to get to the
lost-n-found without that badge!

Irene Harrison
IRH@UTRC.UTC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 04:31:14 GMT
From: sethb@panix.com (Seth Breidbart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Badge policy at Worldcon ("constructive criticism")

Danny Low <dlow@svale.hp.com> wrote:
>There is a very simple system for registration that will zip people
>through a Worldcon registration line in no time. I have used this system
>at Westercons.
>
>Registrations stations are by membership number. The advantage is you can
>constantly shuffle the packets around so the number of packets in each
>station is always equal. This minimizes one station having 30 people while
>the next station has 1 person in line. This requires that each station
>have a prominent sign with the number range which can be quickly change.
>At the entrance to the registration area, have alphabetical listings with
>membership numbers for people who cannot remember their numbers or forget
>to bring a PR with their membership number.

Have a LOT of those listings.  At the Westercon I saw that system used, the
major delay was for people to look up their membership numbers.

People are much less likely to forget their names, and you can shuffle
letters around pretty quickly, too.

My advice is, find some Worldcon that did registration well and ask the
people who ran it for advice.

One thing to do is to figure out how long it takes to register one person
(by actual trial), estimate the maximum number of people who will arrive in
any hour, and that will tell you how many stations you'll need for that
hour.

>Have a problem station and if there is any problem whatsoever, get the
>person over to the problem line and out of the regular line. Problems are
>like accidents on the highway during rush hour. They can tie traffic for
>hours after the problem is solved.

Definitely a key item.  That's something that LACon II got incredibly
wrong: problems held up an entire line, and there were a lot of them.

Seth

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 18:48:59 GMT
From: kassover@pisces.crd.ge.com (David Kassover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon's and Lost Badges

IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.COM ("Irene R. Harrison  727-7415", 203) writes:
>I lost my handbag on Sunday, as I got out of a cab.  The only thing I
>STILL had WAS my badge!!! Luckily for me, I got the handbag back.  What
>would have happened if I had been mugged (as was one program participant)?

In this case, why should the convention badge be be treated any differently
than some other incidental piece of property?

>Careful or not, badges are going to be lost.  At a $125 replacement fee I
>want a guarantee that this badge CANNOT be lost. Cannot unpin or unclip
>without my consent!

I think that this is unreasonable.  Unless, of course, some fannish
statisticians care to go into the insurance business. 8-)

>Unless we hospital band-weld badges to our persons, those badges are
>DESIGNED to come off.

Now *this* is an idea.  It would even solve Ms. Gold's T and Tank shirt
problem.  8-)

David Kassover
kassover@aule-tek.com
kassover@ra.crd.ge.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 21:05:39 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon's and Lost Badges

A Worldcon badge is a token of membership, not the membership itself.

I am a member of the con. My badge is not.  That's how most fans view it
and that's why they are justifiably upset if one loses one's membership by
losing a badge.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 00:14:34 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCons and Lost Badges

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>A Worldcon badge is a token of membership, not the membership itself.
>
>I am a member of the con. My badge is not.  That's how most fans view it
>and that's why they are justifiably upset if one loses one's membership by
>losing a badge.

Brad precisely identifies what had been bothering me about this discussion.
If the badge is everything, then it's a ticket, not a membership; and what
we have isn't a convention, it's a show.

Conversely, if the Worldcon is a convention, _not_ a show, then as members
of the community convening, we should be able to expect a somewhat less
draconian attitude.  Badges will be lost.  Accidents happen.  Sometimes
they happen to people who really, really can't afford to pay out another
$125.  Making them do so is really kind of sickeningly mean-minded.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 00:35:57 GMT
From: kassover@quantum.crd.ge.com (David Kassover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon's and Lost Badges

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>A Worldcon badge is a token of membership, not the membership itself.
>
>I am a member of the con. My badge is not.  That's how most fans view it
>and that's why they are justifiably upset if one loses one's membership by
>losing a badge.

One doesn't lose one's membership by losing the token.  One does lose or
risks losing some advantages of membership by not having the token, in
exactly the same way that, were I to lose my membership card in one or
another of the museums I belong to, or even a buyer's club or two.

Similarly, if I were employed at a secure facility and misplaced my badge,
I would still be employed, but not able to access the facilities except
perhaps under some restrictions until it were replaced.

Think of it this way: one's membership is a spiritual thing.  The token of
the presense of that spirit, as well as the convention, and the presense of
one's body, is a physical thing, and the one requires the other.

David Kassover
kassover@aule-tek.com
kassover@ra.crd.ge.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 02:18:02 GMT
From: dante@shakala.com (Charlie Prael)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCons and Lost Badges

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
> Brad precisely identifies what had been bothering me about this
> discussion.  If the badge is everything, then it's a ticket, not a
> membership; and what we have isn't a convention, it's a show.
> 
> Conversely, if the Worldcon is a convention, _not_ a show, then as
> members of the community convening, we should be able to expect a
> somewhat less draconian attitude.  Badges will be lost.  Accidents
> happen.  Sometimes they happen to people who really, really can't afford
> to pay out another $125.  Making them do so is really kind of sickeningly
> mean-minded.

Patrick, out of curiosity, do you have any problem with a concom announcing
that, say, you will have to pay full boat for a lost badge (this to drive
home to be careful with the thing), then changing the policy once the con
starts to something more reasonable?

Charlie Prael
dante@shakala.com 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Miscellaneous - Badge Policies (6 msgs) &
                                 Kids' Art Contest

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 15:30:49 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon's and Lost Badges

David Kassover@quantum.c writes:
>>I am a member of the con. My badge is not.  That's how most fans view it
>>and that's why they are justifiably upset if one loses one's membership
>>by losing a badge.
>
> One doesn't lose one's membership by losing the token.  One does lose or
> risks losing some advantages of membership by not having the token, in
> exactly the same way that, were I to lose my membership card in one or
> another of the museums I belong to, or even a buyer's club or two.
>
> Similarly, if I were employed at a secure facility and misplaced my
> badge, I would still be employed, but not able to access the facilities
> except perhaps under some restrictions until it were replaced.

Fiffle. In that case, you would probably not be allowed back into the
secure building, but you could go to Personnel or wherever and get a new
badge. They would *not* ask for a resume, make you do another interview, or
reduce your salary to the level of new entries.

If I lose my badge at a con (any con), I do not expect to get into the
dealer's room - ordinary door-spotters are not required to deal with the
problem but, I do expect to go back to the registration desk, ask them to
look me up in the magic book (they *do* keep copies of all the receipts,
even for at-the-door members), and snarf a new badge. The nuisance fee
should be $5, max.  Honestly, how many people are going to sneak in through
this loophole?  If you check ID, it's no worse a risk than people cutting
in on pre-registrations. If you're *really* worried about someone saying
"I'm, uh, John Smith, I lost my badge" then you can ask for an address as
well.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 01:18:04 GMT
From: brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon's and Lost Badges

The problem they're trying to solve is people handing their badge to a
friend, and getting another for $5 and letting two people in.

Yup, that might happen, but there comes a point where you have to expect
some honesty from the fans, or admit you will get smitten with a little
dishonesty from fans who might well be too cheap to buy memberships anyway.

The reason is that the alternative is this very ugly system which is rude
to your real, honest members.  This is always the case with security vs.
comfort.  You want heavy security you are going to have unhappy members.

Which is more important?  I think happy members are more important.  It's
what the con is there for.

There are ways to do security that don't inconvenience members, do those.

For example, if somebody wants a replacement badge, give them one, and put
the short list of people who have replaced badges into the heads of a few
security folks.  Give the person a badge of a different, but official
colour.  How many people need replacements, a dozen?

Now, if anybody in security sees a person using a lost badge without the
new colour, press criminal charges.  You don't have to catch them all, just
scare them enough.  (Tell them that if they find their old badge to be sure
to turn it in because anybody using it will be jailed.)

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
San Jose, CA
408/296-0366

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 18:03:22 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: WorldCon's and Lost Badges

>>If you're *really* worried about someone saying "I'm, uh, John Smith, I
>>lost my badge" then you can ask for an address as well.
>
> Ah, huh, and of course all of the documentation was lost with the badge,
> "I'm John Smith, and my purse was stolen, so of course if you can't find
> someone who personally recognizes me, you'll just have to accept my say
> so, and my address is 1111 Fliggleflaggle Road, Gettysburgh, PA, and my
> credit card number is..."

This is silly. If they lost *all* their identification, give them a dirty
look and send them home. I never suggested otherwise.

Brad Templeton mentioned a much more reasonable concern - a person who
"loses" a badge to a (non-member) friend, and then grabs a replacement for
$5 (or whatever.) I hadn't thought of that (although it's probably what
started this mess in the first place :-) and I have no obvious suggestion.

Presumably it's already illegal to give your badge to someone else (this
goes along with the idea of "you're a member, not a ticket-holder"), so you
might get away with having the door-watchers check the faces on the badges.
Not all of them (ha ha, get real) but one out of fifty. Make sure this fact
is mentioned in the program.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 13:16:28 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Badge Sharing

Several posts have discussed how to stop badge sharing at cons: that is, a
couple of people get together and buy one membership. One uses it one day,
the other the next day.

One question, though: WHY do we worry about this?  Yes, there are probably
some real minor income losses involved. But probably not enough to matter.
And only one body is actually attending the con at a time: they're not
using multiple-persons worth of resources.

In fact, in some cases, it may be a gain for us: friends A,B,and C really
want to buy a few books, but they really don't want to attend the rest of
the convention. So, they pool their resources. They all show up. A buys a
membership, spends a half an hour in the hucksters room, comes out and
gives his badge to B, who spends a half an hour in the hucksters room, etc.
These folks would probably just go away if we told them it would cost each
of them full price to get in. But if they can go in serially for 1/3 the
price each, they might do so.

As I said, I can see some reasons against this. But none of them are
important enough for us to spend any real resources on preventing it.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 23:41:28 GMT
From: ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Why not focus on fee rather than badge policy?

   I've been reading this badge policy discussion for a while. From where I
come, in Scandinavia, it is nonsense.  I don't know of even one single case
where someone has faked a badge to get into a con. (Why? Because everyone
knows each other here, and the concom is bound to find out. A *big* con
here is 150-300 people; that excludes Finland which has a different system
and there's no point in faking badges there since they don't have con
fees.)
  But I think it would be healthy to have a discussion about the size of
the con fees, the *source* of all the fuss around the badges. I mean, one
must presume that the reason for some people's urge to avoid the fee is
that it is (or is believed to be) too high.
  When I go to a Swedish convention and participate in the program to a
reasonable degree I'll get a free or reduced membership. Abroad they seem
to expect everyone (except 3-4 main GoHs) to pay full fees, even if they
contribute to the convention, through the program. Why? Firstly, you end up
with people unwilling to come to the con (because they have to pay so and
so) unless they are GoHs. Secondly, you get people in panels etc. that
don't bother to prepare themselves (I usually prepare myself), because it
is just a small sidekick that you have paid for anyway, so why offer them
work for free (like work in preparing yourself).
  Gophers on foreign cons are supposed to work their ass off for a full
fee, and the possibility of a reduction "if the con makes a profit". The
con com is supposed to work three-shifts AND pay a fee, though I've heard
of concoms with a policy of only half fees for concom members. (How cute!)
  What IS THIS? Shouldn't convention fees optimize the fairness of the
system instead of the profit of the system? Isn't it unfair to take
advantage of people?
  Besides, GENERALLY I think convention fees have started to become too
high. We do these conventions to get people TO us, to interest them in what
we do, to make it possible for people to meet fandom. All we now make it
possible for them to meet is cashiers in the entry booths. Is that the way
we want it?

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 17:42:34 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Why not focus on fee rather than badge policy?

ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm) writes:
> But I think it would be healthy to have a discussion about the size of
>the con fees, the *source* of all the fuss around the badges. I mean, one
>must presume that the reason for some people's urge to avoid the fee is
>that it is (or is believed to be) too high.

I believe most of it is that reason.  There will also be some (I think not
many) who will always try to get round any system, whether it's really
worth it to them.  There are some who would pay $100 for a badge to a
convention costing $50, just to be a trouble...

>Gophers on foreign cons are supposed to work their ass off for a full fee,
>and the possibility of a reduction "if the con makes a profit". The con
>com is supposed to work three-shifts AND pay a fee, though I've heard of
>concoms with a policy of only half fees for concom members. (How cute!)
>
>What IS THIS? Shouldn't convention fees optimize the fairness of the
>system instead of the profit of the system? Isn't it unfair to take
>advantage of people?

The problem is that if you give rebates to everyone who 'participates', you
have no money left.  I gather that your conventions, as well as being
small, are in low-cost centres like universities, so possibly you can run a
convention on a few hundred dollars, but that's not possible for something
the complexity of a Worldcon.  Think about it - 5000 people at $100+ each
is $500,000 - out of that is possibly $5,000 'profit' to be redistributed
among several hundred gofers and panel members.  If you gave those people
full membership rebates, you'd have to charge everyone else *even more* to
compensate...

>Besides, GENERALLY I think convention fees have started to become too
>high.  We do these conventions to get people TO us, to interest them in
>what we do, to make it possible for people to meet fandom. All we now make
>it possible for them to meet is cashiers in the entry booths. Is that the
>way we want it?

I agree that prices have risen drastically over the last few years for
Worldcons - I think part of this is the desire to be ever bigger and
better.  However, after correcting for inflation, and the extra cost due to
the numbers now attending, I suspect that the price rise is quite
expectable.

When are you putting in a bid for a Swedish Worldcon, by the way?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 00:24:14 GMT
From: tlg4@po.cwru.edu (TJ Goldstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kids' Art to go to Mars

I thought y'all might be interested in this.  Although the rules don't say
it, individual kids can enter as long as their parents sign the entry to
verify their age.

		       TIME WARNER INTERACTIVE GROUP
			   THE PLANETARY SOCIETY
		   NATIONAL PUBLIC TELECOMPUTING NETWORK

		       *****  VISIONS OF MARS *****

		    ***** CHILDREN'S ART CONTEST *****

About Visions of Mars

A Russian spacecraft is going to be launched in 1994 on a mission to the
planet Mars.  Nestled inside the mars lander will be a unique CD-ROM - a
disc containing classic science fiction stories in many languages, science
fiction art and greetings from the people of Earth.  The disc is being
produced by The Planetary Society and Time Warner Interactive Group with
assistance from IKI (The Russian space agency) JPL (Jet Propulsion Lab) and
many others.  It is our hope that this disc will be discovered, and
enjoyed, by future human visitors to Mars.

About the Contest

The Visions of Mars Children's Art Contest is an attempt to get the
children of Earth involved in this unique project.  Children ages 4-12
(grades K through 6) are invited to submit an original artwork of Mars.
You may show us the Mars of yesterday, today or tomorrow; real or imagined.
The winning artwork will be included on the Visions of Mars CD-ROM, and
will be launched to the planet Mars.  One day, perhaps, the artist will get
the opportunity to retrieve it.

Prizes

First Prize
The winning artwork will be included on the Visions of Mars CD-ROM which is
scheduled to be launched on the Russian Mars 94 mission.  The winner will
receive a Visions of Mars CD-ROM, and a certificate.

10 Runners Up
10 additional pieces of art will be selected to appear in the commercial
edition of Visions of Mars.  Runners Up will receive a Visions of Mars
CD-ROM for their school library or computer lab, and a certificate.

20 Honorable Mentions
Honorable Mention winners will receive a certificate and their choice of
one of the following Time Warner Interactive Group CD-ROMs for their school
library or computer labs:

   The View from Earth
   Murmurs of Earth
   Life Map I, II or III
   How Computers Work
   Creation Stories
   Word Tales


Judges

The following people will be judging the artwork:

   Mike Okuda, Art Supervisor, Star Trek: The Next Generation
   Rick Sternbach, Senior Illustrator, Star Trek: The Next Generation
   Lou Friedman, Executive Director, The Planetary Society
   Jon Lomberg, Project Director, The Planetary Society
   Jim Bumgardner, Producer, Time Warner Interactive Group
   Steve Johnson, Art Director, Time Warner Interactive Group

About The Planetary Society

The Planetary Society is a non-profit organization with 100,000 members
worldwide dedicated to planetary exploration and the search for
extraterrestrial intelligence.  Headquartered in Pasadena, CA, the Society
also sponsors many educational projects for students.  For further info
about the Planetary Society, contact psociety@delphi.com.

About Time Warner Interactive Group

Time Warner Interactive Group is the multimedia publishing arm of Time
Warner Inc.  TWIG publishes a variety of educational and entertaining
CD-ROM discs for both Windows and Macintosh computers.

About the National Public Telecomputing Network

The National Public Telecomputing Network (NPTN) is a non-profit
organization dedicated to establishing and developing free, public access,
computerized information and communication services for the general public.
One of the programs of NPTN is ACADEMY ONE, a national online educational
resource for primary through secondary students, parents, educators, and
administrators.  This art contest is an Academy One special event.

Rules

1. Children from 4-12 years of age are eligible to enter the contest.  To
facilitate meeting the launch deadline, no more than 3 entries from each
class should be submitted.

2.  Either natural or computer art may be submitted.  Winning entries which
are natural art will be digitally scanned for inclusion on the CD.

3. Natural art should be no larger than 11 by 17 inches and should be flat
so it can be scanned easily (no macaroni or pine cones please!).  Natural
art should be mailed flat or in a tube to Mars Art Contest c/o Time Warner
Interactive Group, 2210 W. Olive Ave., Burbank, CA, USA, 91506-2626

4. Computer art should be no larger than 640 x 480 pixels.  The
following file formats will be accepted: PICT, TIFF, PCX, DIB, BMP,
Targa, GIF, Amiga IFF.  Computer art may be mailed to the above
address, or e-mailed to  xx138@nptn.org.  

5.  Each entry should be accompanied with a short document containing the
following information: Name of Contestant, Age, Grade, Home Address, Phone
Number.  Name and Address of School.  Title of Artwork.  Include a short
statement describing the artwork.  This information should either be
attached to the picture or written on the back of the picture.

7.  The deadline for natural art entries is November 8, 1993.  The deadline
for computer art entries is November 15, 1993.  Winners will be announced
in January.

8.  All images become the property of Time Warner Interactive Group (TWIG)
and The Planetary Society (TPS).  TWIG and TPS reserve the right to publish
the work, free of charge, in any medium, be it CD-ROM, print, television or
some new media not yet invented.  NPTN will display as much of the artwork
as possible in electronic format in the Academy One program.

For further information, contact TJ Goldstein (tlg4@po.cwru.edu) or Jim
Bumgardner (jbum@netcom.com).

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Miscellaneous - Kids' Art Contest &
                                    ConFrancisco Attendance &
                                    Artificial Intelligence

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 16:04:23 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Junking of Space (was Re: Kids' Art to go to Mars)

Before I get to the meat, let me observe what I am *NOT* saying:

I am most emphatically *NOT* saying that the contest M. Goldstein, or maybe
Mr. Bumgardner, is describing in the original article.  If such a Mars shot
is to take place, containing such an artifact, it is well good and proper
that some kids' art be included, and that it be selected in such a way.

But...

tlg4@po.CWRU.Edu (TJ Goldstein) writes:
>A Russian spacecraft is going to be launched in 1994 on a mission to the
>planet Mars.  Nestled inside the mars lander will be a unique CD-ROM - a
>disc containing classic science fiction stories in many languages, science
>fiction art and greetings from the people of Earth.  [...]  It is our hope
>that this disc will be discovered, and enjoyed, by future human visitors
>to Mars.

What is the purpose of this?

I can understand sending records into deep space.  That made a kind of
sense; beings enough like humans might have been able to figure out the
purpose of the artifact and how to decode it (though they might well have
had difficulty in determining the proper speed to play it at).

But sending a CD-ROM to Mars?  In Bradbury's name, *WHY*?

Certainly not to communicate with any putative Martians; hell, the
paragraph quoted makes *that* clear.

But let's imagine - oh, say a hundred years from now, that some human
colonists find the CD-ROM.

First of all, they're going to have a bit of trouble figuring out what it
is.  Nothing is more transient than "permanent" media.  I don't know what
the memory device of a hundred years from now, or even twenty-five years
from now, is going to look like, but I'm willing to bet it won't look a
whole lot like CD-ROM.

Then, too, presuming that they recognize it - maybe it has "CD-ROM"
embossed on it in big letters? and, further presuming that the damn thing
hasn't delaminated in a hundred years, will they know how to extract data
from it?  Oh, they'll know the theory, but will they know the specific
algorithms, etc.?

And assuming that all *that* is resolved, will they have equipment capable
of playing it?  Or the ability, in what will still be a fairly new colony,
to create such equipment?

"Ahhh," I hear someone say, "they will have the wonderful new technologies
of the future; they will be able to consult the TMDB (Truly Massive Data
Base), which, have faith, will be accessible to all for a quite reasonable
fee, and get the information on what it is, how to access it, how to build
something to do the job; and futuristic fabrication techniques will make it
easy to build."

Okay, stipulate all that.

Then, won't that TMDB contain all those classic SF stories, classic SF art,
and so on?

In fact, given the truly wonderful quality of this future technology, won't
the TMDB in fact contain a complete record of what was on that CD-ROM in
the first place?

Excuse my cynicism, but this seems to me to be a perfect example of why the
space program is going to hell.

>2.  Either natural or computer art may be submitted.  Winning entries
>which are natural art will be digitally scanned for inclusion on the CD.

"Natural art?"  

"Natural" for ghod's sake "art?"

Has nobody ever explained to these people that *art* is by definition *NOT*
natural, that it is in fact *artificial*, an *artifice*?

Oh, yes, I know what they *mean*, but their blatant misuse of simple
terminology does not inspire confidence in their ability to carry out a
project of this, uh, magnitude with anything resembling style and grace.

For that matter, their follow-up remark:

>3. Natural art should be no larger than 11 by 17 inches and should be flat
>so it can be scanned easily (no macaroni or pine cones please!).

... means that they shouldn't have said "art" in the first place, as that
would include such matters as sculpture, music, etc.  They should have said
something to the effect of "graphic art," or "drawings and paintings," and
*not* waited until this late in the announcement to let the hopeful young
sculptor know that she's not wanted, thank you very much, try the line over
there.

>5.  Each entry should be accompanied with a short document containing the
>following information: Name of Contestant, Age, Grade, Home Address, Phone
>Number.  Name and Address of School.  Title of Artwork.  Include a short
>statement describing the artwork.  This information should either be
>attached to the picture or written on the back of the picture.

And how, pray tell, is something to be "attached to" or "written on the
back of" a TIFF file?  Oh, yes, obviously it can be sent in an accompanying
file; but your language betrays a clear prejudice in favor of analog art.
Or does it?

>7.  The deadline for natural art entries is November 8, 1993.  The
>deadline for computer art entries is November 15, 1993.  Winners will be
>announced in January.

Why do the computer artists get an extra week?  After all, they already
have the advantage of being able to e-mail their work *on* the deadline
rather than having to get it to the post office several days in advance and
the additional advantage of not having to pay inflated postal costs (and
probably insuring the work, at that).

>8.  All images become the property of Time Warner Interactive Group (TWIG)
>and The Planetary Society (TPS).  TWIG and TPS reserve the right to
>publish the work, free of charge, in any medium, be it CD-ROM, print,
>television or some new media not yet invented.  NPTN will display as much
>of the artwork as possible in electronic format in the Academy One
>program.

Lovely.  Hundreds of artworks pour in.  A few kids get prizes.  The
remainder is to be used free of charge by TWIG, forever and ever, whenever
they damn well please.

This translates, in my mind, as "exploitation of children."

>For further information, contact TJ Goldstein (tlg4@po.cwru.edu) or Jim
>Bumgardner (jbum@netcom.com).

I certainly hope they're reading this.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 08:43:06 GMT
From: 72377.3623@compuserve.com (Kevin Standlee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ConFrancisco Attendance

More Preliminary attendance figures from ConFrancisco, the 1993 Worldcon.
 
Here are some more preliminary numbers, supplied to me by CF's Admin
Division Chief, Wilma Meier.  This report MAY change over the next couple
of days while she weeds out duplicates, "test" memberships and the like.  I
hope to be able to provide something like an official "final report" on
attendance figures soon
 
These numbers do not include the number of attending membership not picked
up (no-shows).  I'm working with Administration to get the final set of
numbers.  Their reports don't always answer the questions you've been
asking, which are, primarily:
 
1.  How many total members were there?
2.  How many individual human beings attended the convention?
 
Kevin Standlee
72377.3623@compuserve.com
k.standlee@genie.geis.com

(Note that I post "blind" to this newsgroup, as I can't read it directly
from where I'm at, so any posts to this newsgroup directed toward me or
ConFrancisco are not going to be seen!)
 
			       ConFrancisco
               The 51st World Science Fiction Convention
                      September (01) 2 - 6, 1993
                       San Francisco, California
 
Time figures below mean that the event happened during that hour.  That is,
entries in the "9 AM" row mean they happened between 9:00 AM and 9:59 AM.
Some events happened without being time-stamped by the computer--they are
listed in the "No Time" row.
 
Pre-registered memberships picked up:
 
  Pre-Reg  Wed    Thu    Fri    Sat    Sun    Mon    Total
 
   9 A.M.         205    100     34      3             342
  10 A.M          435    113     58      3             609
  11 A.M.         366    121     57                    544
  NOON       1    188     70     43      8      4      314
   1 P.M.         251     67     20      3             341
   2 P.M.         348     58     25      3             434
   3 P.M.         242     38     18      5             303
   4 P.M.   13    218     35     13      1             280
   5 P.M.   82    168     35      6                    291
   6 P.M.   89    155     23      8      2             277
   7 P.M.   67    128     32      3                    230
  No Time    2    599                                  601
 
  Total    254   3303    692    285     28      4     4566      4,566
 
Membership Transfers processed:
 
  Trnsfrs  Wed    Thu    Fri    Sat    Sun    Mon    Total
 
   9 A.M.           8      7      4                     19
  10 A.M           31      6      8      2              47
  11 A.M.          26      9      4      1              40
  NOON             22     10      4      1      1       38
   1 P.M.          17      6      7                     30
   2 P.M.          17      7             1              25
   3 P.M.           7     10      1      3              21
   4 P.M.           5      2      1                      8
   5 P.M.          12      4      1                     17
   6 P.M.           3      5                             8
   7 P.M.           7      3                            10
  No Time
 
  Total      0    155     69     30      8      1      263        263
 
Single Day Memberships purchased:
 
  OneDays  Wed    Thu    Fri    Sat    Sun    Mon    Total
 
   8 A.M.                        15             2       17
   9 A.M.           4     34     78     47      9      172
  10 A.M           16     26    119     60     39      260
  11 A.M.          11     22    100     55     29      217
  NOON              3     20     90     37     15      165
   1 P.M.           8     19     91     24             142
   2 P.M.          16     11     37     26              90
   3 P.M.           8      6     23     17              54
   4 P.M.           5      4      3      5              17
   5 P.M.           3      1      8      5              17
   6 P.M.           5      1                             6
   7 P.M.           1                                    1
  No Time
 
  Total            80    144    564    276     94     1158        1158
 
(The above still does not account for duplicate one-days, but early
estimates are that approximately 90% of the one-days are unique; that is,
only about 10% of the people who bought one-day memberships bought more
than one.  Because of ConFrancisco's pricing structure, it was uneconomical
to buy more than two single day memberships - if you were going to attend
for more than two days, you were better off buying a full membership.
 
(Some people have used the approximation "one-days/3" to estimate the
number of actual bodies, but this is a mistake.  "One-days/3" is an
ACCOUNTING adjustment which converts the number of one-day memberships to
the approximate number of full-memberships they represent.  My studies show
that to convert one-days to unique one-days, the approximation
"one-days/1.1" is more accurate.)
 
Full memberships purchased at the door:
 
  At Door  Wed    Thu    Fri    Sat    Sun    Mon    Total
 
   8 A.M.           3            13                     16
   9 A.M.          61     29     23      5             118
  10 A.M           42     22     12      2              78
  11 A.M.          54     19     17      6              96
  NOON             30      7     10                     47
   1 P.M.          28     10             2              40
   2 P.M.          47     11      5                     63
   3 P.M.          56     16      1                     73
   4 P.M.          27     16      3                     46
   5 P.M.    6     26     13      2      3              44
   6 P.M.   25      5      7                            12
   7 P.M.    2     10      4                            14
  No Time
 
  Total     33    389    154     86     18      0      647        647
 
  Supporting             419
  Child                  111
  Kid in Tow             162
  Prof. Courtesy         260
  Helper                   6
  Non Human                5
  Non Member              50
 
  Total                1,013                          1013      1,013

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 01:37:26 GMT
From: garet.jax@nitelog.com (Garet Jax)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Artificial Intelligence

Hi Folks, I'm compiling a list of novels and short stories containing
Machine Intelligence (MI) characters.  I'd appreciate any help you can give
me.  These are the definitions I've decided to use:

   A  androids - humanoid MIs
   C  computer systems - intelligent stationary computers or networks
   H  humans in computerized/program/digitized form
   N  non-mechanical, human created intelligences - usually biological
   O  other intelligences - intelligent tanks, books, planets, whatever
   P  programs - intelligent entities able to move between computer systems
   R  robots - mobile, usually mechanical, non-humanoid MIs
   S  ships - intelligent; only mobile in the form of a (star)ship
   Y  cyborgs - born human, almost completely replaced by machine parts
   y  cyborg beasties - bodies almost completely replaced by machine parts

   e  evolved - any of the MI forms which evolved their intelligences

Here are some that I already know:

Asimov, Isaac - Prelude to Foundation                       type=A
Asimov, Isaac - Robot Dreams                                type=CR
Asimov, Isaac - Robots and Empire                           type=A
Asimov, Isaac - Robots of Dawn                              type=A
Asimov, Isaac - The Caves of Steel                          type=A
Asimov, Isaac - The Naked Sun                               type=A
Asimov, Isaac - The Stars, Like Dust                        type=R
Anthony, Piers - Blue Adept                                 type=R
Anthony, Piers - Robot Adept                                type=CR
Anthony, Piers - Split Infinity                             type=CR
Anthony, Piers - Juxtaposition                              type=CR
Bear, Greg - Blood Music    [nanobiorobots]                 type=N
Bear, Greg - Eon                                            type=H
Bear, Greg - Eternity                                       type=H
Budrys, Algis (pseud.) - Michalemas                         type=C
Card, Orson Scott - Speaker for the Dead                    type=Ce
Dick, Philip K. - Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep?      type=A
Farmer, Philip Jose - The Magic Labyrinth                   type=C
Foster, Alan Dean - Sentenced to Prism                      type=O
Gerrold, David - When Harlie Was One & release 2.0          type=C
Gibson, William - Count Zero                                type=CHP
Gibson, William - Mona Lisa Overdrive                       type=CHP
Gibson, William - Neuromancer                               type=CHPY
Heinlein, Robert Anson                                      type=S
Hogan, James P. - Entoverse                                 type=CSHe
Jones, D. F. - Colossus: The Forbin Project                 type=C
Knootz, Dean R. - Demon Seed                                type=CR
Laumer, Keith - Bolo      [tanks]                           type=O
Mason, Robert - Solo                                        type=A
McCaffrey, Anne - The Ship Who Sang                         type=S
McCaffrey, Anne - All the Weyrs of Pern                     type=C?
Pohl, Frederik - Beyond the Blue Event Horizon              type=CP
Quick, W. T. - Dreams of Flesh and Sand                     type=H
Ryan, Thomas J. - The Adolescence of P-1                    type=P
Saberhagen, Frend - Empire of the East                      type=C
Sheckley, Robert - `The Battle`                             type=R
Simak, Clifford Donald - `City`  (in City)                  type=R
Simak, Clifford Donald - Shakespeare's Planet               type=S
Simak, Clifford Donald - Special Deliverance                type=R
Tubb, E. C. - `A Captain's Dog`                             type=A
van Vogt, Alfred Elton - `Automaton`                        type=R
van Vogt, Alfred Elton - `Final Command`                    type=R
Varley, John - Millenium                                    type=C
Watt-Evans, Lawrence - The Cyborg and the Sorcerers         type=S
Watt-Evans, Lawrence - The Wizard and the War Machine       type=S
Williamson, Jack - Thje Humanoids                           type=CR
Zelazny, Roger - `For a Breath I Tarry`                     type=R
Zelazny, Roger - `Home Is the Hangman`                      type=R
Zelazny, Roger - `Last of the Wild Ones`   [car]            type=O
Zelazny, Roger - `Leaves of Grass`                          type=C
Zelazny, Roger - Blood of Amber                             type=C

Things not included:

Dr. Who stuff      (K-9, Daliks, Cybermen)
ST:TNG stuff       (Mr. Data)

Please feel free to make additions and corrections!

When you respond, please send a carbon copy to <garet.jax@nitelog.com>.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Asimov (2 msgs) & Bradley &
                            Farmer (3 msgs) & Lem

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 16:19:36 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forward the Foundation

CGCURR@tsrv1.ts.wm.edu ("Christopher G. Currie") wrote:
[SPOILERS!]
>In _Forward_ it almost seems like Hari no longer knows that Dors is a
>robot. Remember how he asked her how she knew so much about
>Demerzel/Daneel? Of course she would know, because she's been working for
>him all along.
>
>And what about Hari? All throughout the book, he thinks of Daneel as
>Demerzel. But at the end of _Prelude_ he says that he still thinks of him
>as Hummin. I would think that he'd think "Hummin" in his thoughts, or if
>not that at least "Daneel", unless he said something to the effect of,
>"Hari dared not think of Demerzel as anything other than 'Demerzel' even
>in his private thoughts, lest he give his secret away." Which of course he
>never did.

As someone else pointed out, Daneel/Demerzel had placed a block on Seldon's
mind so that he couldn't even *think* of Demerzel as Daneel.  Hari couldn't
think of Demerzel as Daneel even if he wanted to - because Daneel removed
the desire to want to!  I believe a similar block was placed on his mind
concerning Dors.  He could not even *think* of her as a robot.  Whether
this explains his actions or not, I'm not sure.

>And what of those Encyclopedia entries? 

Yeah, yeah.  I'll grant you this, but throughout the whole series the
Encyclopedia entries were only used for dramatic effect.

>Along that note, where did this Twister stuff come from?

The others who've responded to this are correct: It *is* in _Prelude_.  

>Comments? Flames? IMHO, this book is so unAsimov, it HAD to be ghost
>written. I have too much respect for [Isaac] to think otherwise.

No flames, just puzzlement.  I don't know why you think this book is unlike
other works Asimov wrote.  All you pointed out were supposed
inconsistencies in the stories.  The writing style of the book is still
very much Asimov, IMO.  Maybe closer in style to _Edge_ or _Robots of Dawn_
than to _Foundation and Earth_ or _Prelude_, (and that's not necessarily a
bad thing ;) but it is still obviously Asimov.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 22:28:40 GMT
From: sundab@rpi.edu (Barath Sundar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Asimov, Isaac, foundation series

rick lefebvre wrote:
>...Isaac Asimov intended for Gaia/Galaxia to fail.Why?Because the
>Encyclopedia Galactica still exists in the year 1020 FE ... and by
>definition Gaia/Galaxia doesn't need books.

[SPOILERS may apply]

While I agree that the excerpts are quite good fun, the above need not
necessarily follow.  After all, Galaxia may merely have been postponed or
if memory serves me right, in _Foundation's edge_, Bliss mentioned that
some parts of the Galaxy would be integrated sooner than other parts.  This
might serve as a cause.  The second foundation exists unbeknownst to the
first and underneath that lay Gaia/Galaxia and under that, Daneel, as the
guiding spirit of humanity.  The wheels within wheels syndrome would surely
take time to disintegrate.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 16:43:42 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Marion Zimmer Bradley Belated Review

NDQAJDS@ATSCV1.GSFC.NASA.GOV (John Sheckler) writes:
>in an order that only accepts males as members.  She has been found out
>by the master but instead of executing her, he place a curse on her.  Her
>curse is worse than death, the loss of her power, if her true sex is ever
>discovered by another member of the order.

Not exactly.  This isn't a specific curse on Lythande.  EVERY member of the
order has a secret which must be kept hidden to prevent the others from
stealing their power.  Lythande's is just the one she started out with.  In
some ways she's got it easier than the rest because her secret is founded
in something that isn't supposed to be possible (a female member of the
order).

jjf@inri.com (Josh J Fielek) writes:
>I thought Lythande was a product of the Thieves' World books (edited by
>Robert Asprin).

Yes, she appeared in one of the early Thieves' World books (the first I
think) but that was the only Lythande story published there.  There are
several others in the anthology.  All quite good.  I agree with the
original poster's assessment - it's one of Bradley's best works.  Course, I
also liked Hunter's of the Red Moon which I'm told most people think was
dreck.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 03:28:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Philip Jose Farmer

		Belated Reviews PS:  Philip Jose Farmer

When readers won't be satisfied with the number of books or stories that
their favorite authors have placed in their universes, fan fiction results.
Sometimes it's not that the readers can't get enough, so much as that they
feel that the author got it wrong.  Sometimes fan fiction results from the
desire to mix and match favorite characters - to have Doctor Who appear on
the Enterprise, for instance.  Philip Jose Farmer has made a career out of
writing fan fiction professionally.

Some of Farmer's books, some good ones too, are placed in his own home-made
universes, but he's never so at home as when he's playing in someone else's
sandbox.  And even when the only universe he's playing in is his own, he
still overlooks no opportunity to mix and match.  He does it well, with a
quirky combination of absurd premise and careful attention to realistic
detail.  Philip Jose Farmer has been writing since the early fifties, but
I'd place his best work in the seventies.  Among his books:

"To Your Scattered Bodies Go" (****) is placed on the ultimate
mix-and-match stage though the actors are drawn from history, not fiction:
a literal afterlife.  The place is the Riverworld, a possibly artificial
world with an impossibly long river snaking over it.  Along this river,
everyone who ever lived, from primitives to people slightly in our future,
is resurrected simultaneously.  Necessities are provided, by what might as
well be magic, and humanity is left to work out its second chance.  The
hero of the story is Sir Richard Francis Burton, the explorer who is best
remembered today for his translation of the Arabian Nights.  With numerous
other familiar names from all of history, he sets out to discover the
secrets behind the Riverworld - its reason for being.

It turns out to be a long search: The sequel to "To Your Scattered Bodies
Go" is "The Fabulous Riverboat" (***+), in which Burton, Samuel Clemens,
and others construct a high-tech riverboat and use it to explore the River
to its source.  The series proceeds to go downhill after that.  "The Dark
Design" (**) and "The Magic Labyrinth" (**) drag, and "Gods of the
Riverworld" (*) is actively bad.  But "To Your Scattered Bodies Go" stands
on its own - Farmer concentrates on telling a good story, rather than on
mixing and matching favorite historical characters and it's worth reading
even if you give the sequels a miss.

"Time's Last Gift" (***+) is an extrapolation from the Tarzan novels.  In
the not-too-distant future, a time-travel expedition sets out for
prehistoric Europe.  (The nature of time travel is such that this is the
only such expedition there'll ever be.)  The leader of the expedition, a
man with extraordinary talents, turns out to be surprisingly at home in
this world of the past.  Readers familiar with the Tarzan novels will
recognize the man.  For readers who aren't familiar with those books, I'd
revise the rating to (**).

The great pulps are Farmer's favorite playgrounds.  Some of his books are
set within an elaborately contrived 'history' in which half the heroes of
late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century adventure fiction are
relatives, and interact.  (Readers attracted by this notion are directed to
"Greatheart Silver" (*+).)  "A Feast Unknown" (**+) links Tarzan and Doc
Savage (not called by those names) to a secret organization that has ruled
the world for tens of thousands of years.  It is continued in "Lord of the
Trees" (**+) and "The Mad Goblin" (**).  Again, if you're familiar with
Tarzan and Doc Savage, you're more likely to enjoy the homages.  If not,
I'm afraid the main drawing card is painful sex.

"The Other Log of Phileas Fogg" (***) is a retelling of "Around the World
in Eighty Days", in which we learn that Verne's story was merely a cover
for the *real* story, which involved a struggle between competing alien
factions.  If you haven't read the original, drop the rating to (**).

Farmer's other major series is his "World of Tiers" series, consisting of
"The Maker of Universes", "The Gates of Creation", "A Private Cosmos",
"Behind the Walls of Terra", "The Lavalite World", and now, "More than
Fire".  So far.  It's a very Farmerish milieu - paranoid and clever, in
which a number of immortals (heirs to god-like technology, and highly
suspicious of each other) rule private, made-to-order universes, and
intrigue against each other.  (One of them is the behind-the-scenes ruler
of Earth.)  I'd rate them all in the ** to **+ range: They're essentially
adventure fiction with clever props, but if you see one in a used book
store, you could do worse than to give it a try.

Farmer wrote more novels than I can reasonably begin to discuss.  Honorable
mentions go to "The Wind Whales of Ishmael" (**+) and "Night of Light"
(***).  And Vonnegut fans won't want to miss "Venus on the Half Shell"
(**), "by Kilgore Trout".  I'd give his relatively recent 'Dayworld'
trilogy (*+) a miss, though.

The short shrift I've given most of Farmer's work might have given an
unbalanced picture of his writing.  He's written numerous books, and I've
enjoyed most of them but, not necessarily to the point of tugging on
readers' sleeves and urging them to read them.  (He's also written a good
number of works which are 'historically important', but in many or most
cases, this means an unusual-twenty-years-ago use of sex embedded within an
otherwise uninspired story or novel.)  I may just be the wrong person to be
reviewing Farmer, as his greatest critical successes (e.g., "Riders of the
Purple Wage" (*+ and not to be confused with similar titles)) have tended
to leave me cold.

So I recommend "To Your Scattered Bodies Go", which *was* fun to read and
if you read that, you'll know whether you want to hunt down sequels.  Fans
of Tarzan, Doc Savage, Oz, Holmes, or the writing of Vonnegut or Verne, may
enjoy what he's done with that raw material.  (Frankly, I'd avoid "A
Barnstormer in Oz" (*).)  And if you find that you like his style, he's
written plenty more books, most of which are fairly easy to track down.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 21:34:17 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Philip Jose Farmer

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
>(He's also written a good number of works which are 'historically
>important', but in many or most cases, this means an
>unusual-twenty-years-ago use of sex embedded within an otherwise
>uninspired story or novel.)

Among which include _Image of the Beast_ (which seems to have started life
as a novella "Blown", which is a nice piece of horror, imo, but later
expanded to a pretty uninspired piece of space opera).  I would recommend
the first 20 chapters, however.  Fascinating, in a creepy-crawly sort of
way.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 21:35:39 GMT
From: matt@physics16.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Philip Jose Farmer

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> Farmer's other major series is his "World of Tiers" series, consisting of
> "The Maker of Universes", "The Gates of Creation", "A Private Cosmos",
> "Behind the Walls of Terra", "The Lavalite World", and now, "More than
> Fire".  So far.  It's a very Farmerish milieu - paranoid and clever, in
> which a number of immortals (heirs to god-like technology, and highly
> suspicious of each other) rule private, made-to-order universes, and
> intrigue against each other.  (One of them is the behind-the-scenes ruler
> of Earth.)  I'd rate them all in the ** to **+ range: They're essentially
> adventure fiction with clever props, but if you see one in a used book
> store, you could do worse than to give it a try.

It's worth pointing out the similarity of this premise to that of Zelazny's
Amber books.  In fact, the similarities go even further: both The Maker of
Universes and Nine Princes in Amber, for example, start out on our Earth,
and both start with main characters who don't remember their pasts or their
powers.

I've been told that these similarities aren't accidental, that Farmer and
Zelazny wrote these books at the same time and were quite open about
borrowing ideas from each other.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 08:25:32 GMT
From: piskozub@ocean.iopan.gda.pl (Jacek Piskozub)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lem and Dick (Was Re: LEM)

mcirvin@husc8.harvard.edu (Matt McIrvin) writes
[much stuff deleted]
>Another writer who bears comparison in this way is Philip K. Dick, though
>Dick's work was more a response to the stifling conformism and fear in
>American society in the 1950s, and the subsequent social upheaval.  He
>shares Lem's preoccupation with the difference between appearance and
>reality (The Futurological Congress could have been called "Ijon Tichy in
>Phil Dick Land"), and for a while seemed to favor blasted postapocalyptic
>landscapes similar to what Vonnegut actually encountered in Dresden,
>populated by killer robots and/or sociopathic military men reminiscent of
>the targetless spies in Memoirs Found in a Bathtub.

The Lem-Dick connection is indeed interesting. Dick was the only American
SF author Lem did admire. He did not hide his low regard of all the leading
names of his US colleagues, except Dick, in his _SF and Futurology_, a
non-fiction book never translated to English [according to data on Lem on
gandalf.rutgers.edu]. A series of SF books published in Poland with Lem's
recommendation and foreword begun with _Ubik_. That paradoxically soured
his relationships with Dick. Dick seemed to believe that the Polish edition
of his novel would considerably improve his then poor financial situation.
Due to almost worthlessness of Polish zlotys in the 70s Dick could not get
any satisfactory sum. The whole TURNOVER from the edition was worth about
$20000 if one considers the official US/zloty rate in 1975. When you
consider that the communists had a whole range of exchange rates depending
on whether you bought or sold foreign currency, working on the Catch 22
principle, and the then Polish copyright law biased against authors, Dick
could not get more than a hundred US dollars.

According to Lech Jeczmyk, a well-known [in Poland :> ] translator of
English language SF and editor of the biggest Polish SF monthly
_Fantastyka_, (in its September '91 issue) Dick wrote at least 21 letters
to FBI in which he warned against Lem, whom he described as [re-translation
to English] "probably a committee of several persons, not one man as he
writes in many styles and sometimes knows some foreign languages, sometimes
not."  Dick suspected "LEM" tried to monopolize SF critics with the help of
some American Marxists in order to discredit US Science Fiction community
on behalf of communists parties of East Europe.

Btw Lem still lives in Cracow, Poland writing mostly essays for magazines.
Now his disregard of the genre he was most successful in includes
apparently not only American SF but his own as well. In last ten years he
wrote only one SF novel _Fiasco_ [published in English even before it was
brought out in Poland] (not very good, IMHO) and some more reviews of
non-existent books (now his main speciality) which are an outlet of his
philosophical and political views. He said in an interview that it is not
worth to spend much time writing a book if you could write its review
instead.

A standard disclaimer: I have nothing to do with any of the persons and
institutions mentioned above. However, I am a fan of BOTH Lem and Dick.

Jacek Piskozub
Institute of Oceanology, 
Polish Academy of Science
Sopot, Poland
piskozub@ocean.iopan.gda.pl

------------------------------
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	Books - Bear & Lackey (3 msgs) & Spider Robinson (4 msgs) &
                Shahar & Shea & Tilley (2 msgs) & Vance

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 18:56:58 GMT
From: btig@acpub.duke.edu (Beth Heywood)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Blood Music_ by Greg Bear Book Review

   I'm so glad I've found someone else who read this book.  I tried, I
really did, but only got as far as a third of the way through.  I agree
that the premise is fantastic; the follow-up seriously disappointed me.
After the first section with Vergil, I was expecting... well, a *story*.
Instead, it did indeed turn into a bad horror movie.  However, I felt the
last few pages almost made up for the middle's sogginess and overall lack
of interest.  The discussion about the noocytes' viewing the universe on
every level possible should've been explored further; that idea was all
that truly intrigued me (I hold an interest in quantum physics).
   I read Bear's _Eon_, which was much better written in that I actually
empathized with the characters and their stories, which did not happen with
_Blood Music_.  I too would not recommend _Music_, but try the other and
see if it's more to your taste.

Beth S. Heywood
btig@acpub.duke.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 16:35:50 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercedes Lackey/Harlan Ellison

daoffer@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu (Debora Offer) writes:
>>Speaking of Ms. Lackey's collaborative efforts, did anyone see Harlan
>>Elison's commentary on Sci-Fi Buzz?  He side-stepped around calling her a
>>hack oh so masterfully.
>
>He's also wrong!  One of his points was that women authors were supposed
>to bring a new vision and tackle subjects that male sf authors hadn't.  He
>then talked about how that hadn't happened while showing a picture of a
>book which refuted his conclusion.

Can we have more information on this interview?  I haven't seen it and
don't recognize Sci-Fi Buzz as something I've heard of on any of the
stations I get.  What was the book he was holding?  Perhaps the most absurd
for him to make that comment in conjunction with would be Magic's Price (or
any of the Last Herald-Mage trilogy).

I definitely think that female authors tend to have a different focus than
male authors.  Their readership also tends to split along gender lines
though there are more exceptions there (as well as more readers :] )

However, skillful side-stepping or no he is essentially correct in the
basic premise.  Mercedes Lackey IS a hack.  That being a writer who
produces work based on its profit value.  She actually states this fact in
her Diana Tregarde novels (the protagonist of that series being a writer
herself).  This is not necessarily bad, it promotes professionalism and
quick turnout.  However, in Lackey's case (and many others) it also leads
to a steady degeneration in quality.

The books she has put out in the last year have all been mediocre at best
with the sole exception of The Ship who Searched... and who can write a bad
book with McCaffrey as co-author?  In fact I'll use that as an example -
Lackey has recently done collaborations with McCaffrey and Bradley, both
long standing writers with MANY MANY stories who have at one time or
another been called 'hacks.'  However, the difference between these two and
Lackey is that their work has gotten BETTER over time, and Lackey's has
gotten worse.

Her most recent, Robin and Kestrel (Bardic Voices II) was dreadful.  The
last Valdemar book was predictable and lacking in any real strength.  We
won't even talk about the books based on the Bard's Tale computer game...
or that 'thing' she and Anthony created.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com  AKA;
conrad@novalink.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 19:50:13 GMT
From: RKOSTER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Raph Koster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mercedes Lackey

My own impression of Mecedes Lackey is that is a talented writer who is
fast becoming a hack. As evidence I adduce:

1) Her overly derivative "Arrows" series showed real promise, despite the
fact that you can replace every instance of Companion with a Pernese dragon
and have a perfectly good McCaffrey novel.

2) Her later Valdemar books peaked in virtually every reader's opinion at
the Vanyel trilogy.

3) Since the Vanyel books she has written increasingly repetitive novels
set in the same milieu, without giving us particularly novel plots, great
care to grammar, attention to consistency and detail, and has yet to take
the original premise of Valdemar much further than it was in the Vanyel
books.

4) She has begun producing books at an alarming rate, which in itself is
not a guarantee of poor quality but is nonetheless disturbing.

5) She has begun writing extensively in other author's universes, and in
none of these books has she actually extended or revitalized the universe
she is writing in, showing a lack of deep interest beyond homage in the
projects

I like some of Misty's books, but the fact is that her output in recent
years has become terribly repetitious, predictable, and voluminous. Take
the first "Bard" book, which began promisingly then quickly degenerated
from a well-thought out novel into a cliched predictable save-the-kingdom
plot.

Misty has never written deep fiction - she's written good solid adventure/
romance novels, like her mentor McCaffrey, like the MZB novels I'd guess
she admires.

Raph Koster
rkoster3@ua1vm.ua.edu
rkoster@english.as.ua.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 20:59:23 GMT
From: offer@mamba.cc.utexas.edu (Debora Offer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercedes Lackey/Harlan Ellison

conrad@usl.com writes:
>daoffer@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu (Debora Offer) writes:
>>>Speaking of Ms. Lackey's collaborative efforts, did anyone see Harlan
>>>Elison's commentary on Sci-Fi Buzz?  He side-stepped around calling her
>>>a hack oh so masterfully.
>
>>He's also wrong!  One of his points was that women authors were supposed
>>to bring a new vision and tackle subjects that male sf authors hadn't.
>>He then talked about how that hadn't happened while showing a picture of
>>a book which refuted his conclusion.
>
>Can we have more information on this interview?  I haven't seen it and
>don't recognize Sci-Fi Buzz as something I've heard of on any of the
>stations I get.  What was the book he was holding?  Perhaps the most
>absurd for him to make that comment in conjunction with would be Magic's
>Price (or any of the Last Herald-Mage trilogy).

Sci-Fi Buzz is a news type show put on by the SciFi Channel.  It covers
science fiction fantasy and horror both on screen and in print.  Harlan
Ellison is featured every week in an editorial.  In this particular
monologue, he was showing "When the Bough Breaks" which deals with child
abuse.  Can you think of any male author who deals with that?  Just off the
top of my head, I can't.  

Debora
offer@mamba.asg.arlut.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 12:18:14 GMT
From: rcharbon@athena.mit.edu (Ray Charbonneau)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

1.  Someone else liked Spider and called RAH insipid.  IMHO neither are
insipid, but if you had to use the word, apply it to Spider because...

2.  He is pounding on the empathy theme to the exclusion of all else.
Oddly enough, a person can think that and not be an emotionally stunted
[perjorative of your choice].

Ray Charbonneau
rcharbon@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 23:54:17 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

I too love Spider Robinson, but, alas, not quite as much as I used to. His
last really good book was TIME PRESSURE and since then he has been going
too often to the same couple of wells.  CALLAHAN'S LADY was fun but not the
equal of the better Callahan stories.  STARSEED was enjoyable to read but
didn't really add anything to the original STARDANCE; he should, IMHO, at
least have had a protagonist with a different profession than zero-G dance.
(And I tend to believe that a credible offer of immortality would get a
more enthusiastic response than the "Stardancers" seem to have gotten in
the sequel.)  LADY SLINGS THE BOOZE was not very interesting, and the two
"Mary's Place" stories in ANALOG were fairly lame, especially the one with
the leprechaun or whatever it was.  Spider used to be one of the very, very
few writers whose books I bought in hardcover without waiting for the
paperback or the public library but, sadly, I had no urge at all to buy the
hardcover CALLAHAN'S TOUCH when I saw it at the bookstore.

In a previous net discussion I had about Spider, someone who knows him
suggested that this is not his fault, as supposedly his publishers are
insisting on reliable-selling series entries rather than letting him
develop new ideas.  However, he had better break out of this trap soon if
he wants to retain any credibility as a writer.

I am about as big a Heinlein fan as anyone, but even I would admit that
Spider goes a *little* overboard in his admiration; SR notwithstanding, THE
NUMBER OF THE BEAST... is not a very good book.

And while we're doing "If you like Spider you should read..."  let's not
forget Edgar Pangborn.  His output was relatively small and I am not
enthusiastic about all of it; but Pangborn wrote my single favorite science
fiction novel of all time, DAVY, *and* my single favorite SF novelette,
"Angel's Egg." (can be found in the Pangborn collection, GOOD NEIGHBORS &
OTHER STRANGERS, and other anthologies).

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 14:41:21 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

aa396@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Bill Henley) writes:
>I too love Spider Robinson, but, alas, not quite as much as I used to.
>His last really good book was TIME PRESSURE and since then he has been
>going too often to the same couple of wells.  CALLAHAN'S LADY was fun but
>not the equal of the better Callahan stories.  STARSEED was enjoyable to
>read but didn't really add anything to the original STARDANCE; he should,
>IMHO, at least have had a protagonist with a different profession than
>zero-G dance.  (And I tend to believe that a credible offer of immortality
>would get a more enthusiastic response than the "Stardancers" seem to have
>gotten in the sequel.)
[Material deleted]

   I liked the first third of _Stardance_, but was a bit disappointed by
the ending [To put it mildly]:

   The dancer who dies turns out not to have died; isn't that just smurfy?

   Demand for goods is not limited to the bare necessities, [Indeed, very
little of the West's economic activity is devoted to producing food, and
housing].

   I also found the resolution of _Night of Power_ contrived and premature;
even if NY, NY is a communications center, it would not particularly
surprise me if the USG was willing to accept large amounts of collateral
damage to prevent secession, starting in the chapter after the book ends.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 17:45:43 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll) writes:
>I also found the resolution of _Night of Power_ contrived and premature;
>even if NY, NY is a communications center, it would not particularly
>surprise me if the USG was willing to accept large amounts of collateral
>damage to prevent secession, starting in the chapter after the book ends.

As I remember, _Night of Power_ ends *as* collateral damage is about to
start (supposedly from a "rogue" commander).  What got resolved was much of
the personal conflict among the main characters.  The military/socio/
political "resolution" clearly was left to the reader's imagination (and/or
a sequel :-).  Anyway, wars (and socio/political conflicts, in general)
rarely have clear resolutions, though politicos and pop culture like to
pretend they do.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 17:36:59 GMT
From: daoffer@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu (Debora Offer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Eluki bes Shahar

Does anyone know of books by this author?  I have "Butterfly and
Hellflower" which is a trilogy collected by SFBC and I would love to read
more of her work.  (I think it's "her") Despite the title it really is a
scifi story.  St. Butterflies-are-free Peace Sincere is a smuggler and
captain/owner of her own starship and Hellflower is the local term for
mercenaries from a group of worlds.  

Debora
offer@mamba.asg.arlut.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 04:04:46 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Michael Shea Bibliography

Hello.  I'm working on a Bibliography of Michael Shea's works.  Here's what
I have so far:

Michael Shea Bibliography   
 
Title                         Type            Date       Where?
 
A Quest For Symbilis          Novel           Jan. 1974   DAW Books
The Angel of Death            Novelet         Aug. 1979   F&SF, Polyphemus 
The Autopsy                   Novelet         Dec. 1980   F&SF, Polyphemus
Polyphemus (story)            Novella         Aug. 1981   F&SF, Polyphemus
Nemo Me Impune Lacessit                       Mar, 1982   Whispers Mag.
That Frog                     Short-story     Apr. 1982   F&SF
The Horror on the #33         Short-story     Aug. 1982   F&SF, Polyphemus
Nifft The Lean                Novel           Dec. 1982   DAW, Polyphemus
The Pearls of the Vampire Queen               1982, 1987   Nifft the Lean, 
                                                          Polyphemus
Grunt-12 Test Drive           Short-story     Feb. 1983   F&SF
Creative Coverage, Inc.                       1983(?)     Whispers 
IV (and Magazine?)
The Color Out of Time         Novel           Sep. 1984   DAW Books
In Yana, The Touch of Undying Novel           Dec. 1985   DAW Books
Uncle Tuggs                                   May  1986   F&SF, Polyphemus
Fill it With Regular          Novelet         Oct.1986,1989 F&SF, Axolotl
The Extra                     Novelet         May  1987   F&SF, Polyphemus
Fat Face                                      1987        Axolotl Press
Polyphemus (Book)             Story-collection1987        Arkham House
Delivery                      Short-story     Dec. 1987   F&SF
I, Said the Fly                               1989, 1993  Zebra, Silver
                                                          Salamander Press
 
Notes:
F&SF=Published in the Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction.
Zebra=Published in an Omni Best of SF book.
Axolotl Press and Silver Salamander Press editions are signed/limited 
edition pressings.
The Book, Polyphemus, is a collection of his stories including the 
Novella titled Polyphemus.
 
This bibliography is currently based only on my collection!  Please email
me or post on this newsgroup if you have additional information that will
help me pinpoint all of his works!!!

Thanks.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 20:48:20 GMT
From: sine@world.std.com (Michael Shelton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Question: final installment(s) of the Amtrack Wars?

I have really enjoyed Patrick Tilley's Amtrack Wars series (it started with
"the Cloud Warrior") but I've been waiting for the conclusion for quite
awhile and I'm wondering if I missed it.

The first three volumes were published in the U.S. but the second three
were published by Sphere Books in England (my parents just happened to spot
them while on a trip).  The most recent one I have was published in 1990, I
think.

Does anyone have any news as to what happened to this series?

Please post answers to sine@world.std.com

Thanks in advance for your help - I really appreciate it. :)

Michael Shelton
sine@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 12:21:17 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Question: final installment(s) of the Amtrack Wars?

Well, it seemed to stop at number 6 about three years ago (sorry, I can't
remember the name of the book), due to the lack of characters at the end of
the story I can see how it would really have to end without some major
development of the sub-characters left, but the conclusion was not
satisfactory in any way. The last book seemed rushed and inconclusive, with
some threads being tied up, but many others left loose and hanging. Rather
annoying at the end of a six book run (I haven't heard anything about
Tilley writing another Amtrak book).

baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 22:01:22 GMT
From: STTP@music.cc.uga.edu (STTP)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: VANCE: What is _Madouc_?

  The other day I grabbed the list of World Fantasy Award winners from an
FTP site (gandalf.rutgers.edu) and as I was looking over it, I noticed that
Jack Vance had won an award for 'best novel' in 1990. The novel was called
_Madouc_.  I'm sort of a Vance fan, but all I've read by him are his Dying
Earth books.  Can anyone post/send me any info about this book?  In fact,
does anyone have a 'belated review' of Vance that they could send?  Please
don't flame me if this was discussed to death in recent weeks, I'm sort of
new here.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Stephenson (3 msgs) & Tepper (4 msgs) &
                      Varley (7 msgs)
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Date: 21 Oct 93 19:48:13 GMT
From: manderse@orion.oac.uci.edu (Mark Andersen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: STEPHENSON: Question _re_ "Snow Crash"

I'd like to raise a question. I finished reading Neal Stephenson's
excellent _Snow Crash_ last week; although I found the book overall to be
very good as well as lots of fun to read, I'm perplexed by a nagging
question about the book's ending. I realize that this has probably already
been discussed to death, but still...

When I came to the ending of the book, I was reminded of Kipling's _How the
Whale Got His Throat_ from the "Just So Stories". In this tale, a whale
swallows a Mariner (who is an Hibernian); the Mariner throws a fit in the
belly of the whale, and the whale spits him out on dry land. First, though,
the Mariner makes sure the whale will never eat another Mariner by affixing
a grating in the whale's throat, using his suspenders. Throughout the
story, every time the Mariner is mentioned, Kipling reminds the reader "You
must not forget the suspenders, O best beloved." Well, it seems to me that
Stephenson forgot the suspenders.

(SPOILERS to follow)

What in the Sam Hill happened to Raven's H-bomb when Uncle Enzo (I presume)
carved him into little pieces on the tarmac at LAX?  If the background
information we are given earlier is correct, it should have blown up. So,
where was it? If it was anywhere near Raven, Y.T. would not have survived
to meet her Mom at the United baggage claim (nor would the Rat Thing have
survived to blow up Rife, nor would Rife have survived to be blown up,
etc.). If it was on the Raft, that would certainly have put a damper on the
prospects for renewed romance between Hiro and Juanita, wouldn't it? So,
did Uncle Enzo just maim Raven, or what?

Yes, this inquiring mind wants to know.

Mark Andersen
Dept. of Ecology and Evolutionary Biology
UC Irvine
Irvine, CA, 92717
manderse@orion.oac.uci.edu
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Date: 22 Oct 93 15:13:54 GMT
From: damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu (Damien Neil)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: STEPHENSON: Question _re_ "Snow Crash"

Mark Andersen <manderse@orion.oac.uci.edu> wrote:
If you have yet to read Snow Crash, hit `n' now, *run* to your local
bookstore, and buy it. :-)

[Snow Crash spoiler follows...]

>What in the Sam Hill happened to Raven's H-bomb when Uncle Enzo (I
>presume) carved him into little pieces on the tarmac at LAX?

Raven was not killed by Uncle Enzo; the last we see of the two of them is
Raven (weaponless) standing over a fast-fading Enzo wielding a razor. Enzo
was in no shape to fight anybody, and Raven was not much better off.

There is a mention in one of the last pages of the stolen pizza delivery
car being driven off, with Mafia cars in pursuit. I assume that it was
Raven driving the car.

Damien Neil
CMPS/EEAP
Case Western Reserve University
damien@b63519.student.cwru.edu
dpn2@po.cwru.edu
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Date: 24 Oct 93 10:44:24 GMT
From: dant@kelly.techbook.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: STEPHENSON: Question _re_ "Snow Crash"

SPOILERS for Snow Crash

mimir@carson.u.washington.edu (Grendel Grettisson) writes:
>manderse@orion.oac.uci.edu (Mark Andersen) writes:
>>What in the Sam Hill happened to Raven's H-bomb when Uncle Enzo (I
>>presume) carved him into little pieces on the tarmac at LAX?
>
>Get a clue. Perhaps Uncle Enzo got himself carved to pieces? That's what
>everyone else always assumed.

Not this "everyone else".  Raven's glass knives are now glass slivers on
the flightline because of Enzo triggering the shock wave projector on the
skateboard.  He has no metal knife and so can't do much more damage that
way.  Enzo is down but not totally out and can probably defend himself with
the razor long enough for the cavalry to arrive.

YT sees the pizza delivery car drive off, pursued by a mafia car.
Obviously, Raven hopped (his left Achilles tendon was taken out by Enzo
earlier) over to the pizza car.  Considering the description of the power
in the pizza car (from early in the book) I'd say Raven has a pretty good
chance at escaping.  She also sees a mafia heli with medical team descend,
presumably saving Enzo's life.

The only significant characters who definitely bit it were those on the
plane: the president and L. Bob Rife (how many thought of H. Ross Perot
when they read of L. Bob Rife's business practices?).

Dan Tilque
dant@techbook.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 16:21:00 GMT
From: neile@u.washington.edu (Neile Graham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tepper's A_Plague_of_Angels

brian.d.reh <rehbd@cbnewsd.cb.att.com> wrote:
>I saw A_Plague_of_Angels (I think that's the title) by Sheri Tepper at the
>bookstore the other day.  I don't remember seeing anything about it here,
>so I thought I'd ask.

It's a book that to me at least has a slightly different flavour from her
other books.  The society she creates here is artificial.  There are
several distinct and separate societies that have little interaction and
parts of the societies are unlikely but the overall pattern of them is
really interesting.  The story has familiar elements (a "royal" child
hidden away to be raised as a peasant, a runaway rural child going to the
city and discovering it's not the adventure he thought it would be, an evil
"witch" and beneficent "wizard" hidden away working toward saving the
world), but the story mixes all of these up and stretches them in odd ways.

I'm trying to avoid spoilers here.  Overall I would say it will age well
and I'll probably reread it (a good thing as I was given the hardcover) and
enjoy it even more.  There's a lot going on in the story, as in any Tepper
story.  To me it's as good as _Grass_ and _The Gate to Women's Country_,
which is saying it's much better than 90% of the other books out there.

Like the True Game books, this is a mix of fantasy and science fiction,
which IMO Tepper handles very effectively.

Neile Graham
neile@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 01:21:50 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sheri S. Tepper: A Plague of Angels

About a century and a half ago, all but a handful of people left Earth for
the stars.  (Or so it's said: Since people started burning books over fifty
years old, history has become oral and unreliable.)  There remain a few
high-tech enclaves, a few festering cities, some farms and small villages,
a few non-traditional societies.  (These remnants, and the relations among
them, don't make much historical or economic sense, at first glance.)

The main protagonists are Abasio and Orphan.  Abasio leaves the farm, as
many do, for the city, where he joins a gang: There aren't many roles left
in the city.  You can be in a gang or you can sell to gangs and pay
protection, if you're male.  If you're female, you can be a slave
(concubine, technically) or you can be a prostitute or you can be too old.
If you're a child, you're a rarity: Endemic immune- deficiency viruses and
other ills have led to low fertility rates.

Orphan is a child growing up in an archetypal village - a village of
Suffering Artists and Ingenues and Misers and Wise Crones and Heroes and
similar archetypes.  (The Oracle who helps raise her has her hands full -
Orphan just won't look pale and wan and walk around begrimed with ashes.)
Such a village may be the only place on Earth where she could grow up
safely, because there are beings - Walkers, looking for someone who matches
her description.

Seeking her, seeking *them*, once their paths cross, is the Witch, an
insane leader of a high-tech enclave, who has reason to believe that Orphan
is her key to world domination.  They flee through a world going mythic, a
world in which monsters have reappeared and some animals talk and the
remains of the old high-tech civilization are being eradicated.

The final explanation comes as something of a shock.  (I'm not sure whether
Tepper played 'fair'.  On the one hand, the key question turns out to have
an answer strongly supported by common sense and mathematics.  On the other
hand, this answer contradicts what the reader reasonably accepted as a
basic starting premise for the story.)  We learn what the humanity of
bygone generations did, and what's being done about it.

In feel, this book resembles nothing so much as Tepper's "Beauty".  It
lacks the deliberate play on specific fairy tales, but it is similar in its
juxtaposition of fiction and fantasy, in its strong ecological messages,
and in the unexpectedly unsentimental working out of the plot.

On balance, I think "A Plague of Angels" to be one of Tepper's weaker
books.  It's ambitious, but disappointing.  The conclusion is clever, but
too arbitrary.  And Tepper flaunts her myth-making; it's too obvious.
Tepper's weaker books can still be worth reading, but I wouldn't rush.

Author:      Tepper, Sheri S.
Title:       A Plague of Angels
Date:        October, 1993
Publisher:   Bantam Spectra
Order Info:  ISBN 0-553-09513-7
Comments:    $21.95 U.S/$26.95 CDN
Pages:       423 pages

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 22 Oct 93 17:12:09 GMT
From: paul@econ.yale.edu (Paul McGuire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tepper's A_Plague_of_Angels

rehbd@cbnewsd.cb.att.com (brian.d.reh) writes:
>I saw A_Plague_of_Angels(I think that's the title) by Sheri Tepper at the
>bookstore the other day.  I don't remember seeing anything about it here,
>so I thought I'd ask.
>
>Anyone read it yet? Any reactions? My two favorite Teppers are _Grass_ and
>_The_Gate_to_Women's_Country.

I liked it better than her last two.  It's much more coherant than Beauty,
which was based on three (?) fairy tales and rather disjoint, and more
'serious' than Sideshow with its weird siamese twin subplot.  However I
didn't like at all the position that she argues, and my reaction the the
big revalation at the end was bleah.

Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center  
paul@econ.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 00:57:45 GMT
From: erica@cc.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman Sadun)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tepper's A_Plague_of_Angels

SPOILERS

I was particularly annoyed that she no longer has sympathetic male
characters.  In APOA, the hero starts off by rape and never feels sorry
about it.  Of course he does develop love/friendship for Orphan but can't
fulfill it because 'just like a man' he is too insensitive.  Does anyone
get the feeling that Tepper had a recent bad divorce?  The last sympathetic
male character was Jep in RTS (Not Saturday, the other one).  Even Sam was
a "bad man" and obsessed with "manly things" and he was the hero there. He
treated China badly, etc.

I liked Mariane's husband quite a lot and Peter was great although he
turned out to be pushy and sex starved in the Jinian books.  The worst male
was probably the one in the Bones with the witch wife.

All in all, I'd like to see her start putting some *nice* guys back in the
books.

Erica Sadun
erica@cc.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: Thu, 21 Oct 93 15:29:00 PDT
From: "Rodgers, Robert" <RRodgers@unex.ucla.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: John Varley & Heinlein's Future History

I just finished reading "Steel Beach," by John Varley.  Any Heinlein fans
who are not familar with it should definitely check it out - not only is it
deliberately written in RAH's style, but (***MINOR SPOILERS COMING***)
there is a religion/political group actual called the "Heinleiners."  Also,
the starship that was never finished is reverently titled the "Robert A.
Heinlein."  I thoroughly enjoyed this book, and consider it to be Varley's
best work.

However, the point of all of this is that I've been quite amused by all the
nitpicking in this digest lately about apparent inconsistencies in
Heinlein's Future History.  Varley has a future history of his own going,
and while reading SB, I picked up on several instances where things that
should have been common knowledge at the time the book takes place where
treated as "new" discoveries.  I didn't let it bother me, though, which is
good in light of what the author wrote in a note at the end of the book.
He said he realized that there were inconsistencies, and the reason they
were there was that he didn't feel like going back and researching stories
written ten years earlier to make sure he made no mistakes.  He also didn't
want to get letters from concerned fans pointing out his errors, so he
stated that even though the mileu was similar, SB was NOT part of the same
future as "Ophiuchi Hotline," et al..

I'm sure the problem Varley illustrates was even worse for Heinlein, who
might have had to go back 40 YEARS to check on a point of accuracy.  The
point is to enjoy the stories, not be concerned about exactly when the ray
gun was first developed.

Flame away, I can take it.

Rob Rodgers
UCLA Extension

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 18:29:36 GMT
From: urf@icl.se (Urban Fredriksson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

jeller@sinkhole.unf.edu (Jason Ellerbee) writes:
>What do you think of John Varley's Steel Beach?  Please, all opinions
>welcome (if you've read it ;-).

I thought it was very nice to for once _know_ that I had read parts of a
novel before (as "Her Girl Friday"). But I also thought I had read the
ending before.

Nowadays, I very often get a deja vu feeling with books I read. Yesterday I
finished Tanith Lee's _Black Unicorn_ and was almost certain I'd read the
last part of it before. Parts in the middle of Iain Bank's _Against a Dark
Background_ also gave me same feeling. Probably it's just the way my brain
works, but it's good with examples that prove it doesn't _always_ have to
be that way.

If I liked _Steel Beach_? Oh yes, very much so. Ask me in two years or so
if I think it's better than _The Ophiuchi Hotline_ or not. Any
inconsitencies with other "Eight Worlds" stories didn't bother me at all.
Certainly among the best dozen or so books I've read this year.

Urban Fredriksson
urf@icl.se

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 22:04:36 GMT
From: landin@cherokee.nsuok.edu (Mark Landin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

Well, I enjoyed it. But boy it seemed too... windy, too long. I mean, I
like character development as much as the next guy, but I think the story
could have used about 20% chopped out of it and really not lost any of the
plot, flavor, style, or anything else that makes a particular book that
particular book. Overall, I enjoyed it, but it was nothing
earth-shattering. Even if it had been shorter, it would just be another
book that I liked but that didn't blow me away.

I did like (or am liking, as I am still reading it) "Snow Crash" a lot
better (so far).

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 09:20:06 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Steel Beach

This is one of those books I really liked, although I can't say exactly why
in this case.  I realized early on it was going to be one of those laid
back type of books and, prepared for that, ventured forth.  It took two
days to read, which indicates a fairly decent book, although not in the
one-day category.  (I should note here that the less I like a book the more
I tend to do other things, so it takes longer to read for the same size.
Good books keep me up till 4AM, when I fall asleep with the light on.)

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 20:14:51 GMT
From: trimblte@nextwork.rose-hulman.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Varley's _DEMON_

Why is it every book store I visit has the first two books of the _Titan_
trilogy, (_Titan_ and _Wizard_) but not _Demon_?  Anyone have anything
good/bad to say about the book?  Is it just that unpopular?

Thanks.

Todd Eric Trimble						 
trimblte@nextwork.rose-hulman.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 19:36:53 GMT
From: kim@sun.lclark.edu (John Kim)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Eight Worlds?

I have read Varley's Millenium and will plan to read Steel Beach soon. On
the back of that book, he says that Steel Beach is not really part of the
Eight Worlds stories. I am absolutely clueless as to what that means. Can
anyone give me the scoop on this?

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 17:45:58 GMT
From: palmer#d#john.ssd-hb_#l#15&22#r#@ssdgwy.mdc.com (John Palmer )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's _DEMON_

trimblte@NeXTwork.Rose-Hulman.Edu wrote:
> Why is it every book store I visit has the first two books of the _Titan_
> trilogy, (_Titan_ and _Wizard_) but not _Demon_?  Anyone have anything
> good/bad to say about the book?  Is it just that unpopular?

Hah! the reason you can't find it is because it's GREAT! It's the best book
he ever wrote although Wizard is very good too. Titan understandably, is
the weakest of the three, but still good and he really got rolling in
Demon.  Conversly, I and my friends were disappointed with Steel Beach, but
it was a different kind of book than the Gaia set. Read Demon, you'll love
it from the second chapter.  

John Palmer

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Sturgeon (2 msgs) & Tad Williams &
                        Wolfe (3 msgs) & Wright & 
                        Zelazny (2 msgs) & Short Reviews & 
                        Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 18:41:46 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: More Sturgeon (Was Re: SR, Sturgeon, & Syzygy)

Bill Higgins (higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov) wrote:
>As far as I can tell, Spider Robinson's frequently-annoying style stems
>largely from attempting to imitate a Sturgeon story called "It Wasn't
>Syzygy."  Read it and tell me if you think so too.

You wrote and I obeyed.  I finally got around to reading "It Wasn't Syzygy"
last night.  I agree that a great deal of Robinson's style seems to spring
from an attempt to imitate Sturgeon, and that this particular story
demonstrates it as well, or better than any other.  The same emphasis on
shared experience, consumption of/enjoyment of the same music/books/
whatever media, opinions held in common, etc. is present here.

I did find it interesting that Gloria, who liked _The Fountainhead_, would
decide that her dream-man was unsuitable, because he could not (would not?)
"take" from her.  (Ms. Crowley here drums her fingers on the table and
contemplates a rant against Rand.  She decides against it.  After all, it's
been 7 or more years since she read it - perhaps she misunderstood.)

I also read another collection, _Sturgeon is Alive and Well_ (pity he
isn't.  *sigh*).  The first story, "To Here and the Easel" drove me
slightly nutty due to a combination of style, and the fact that I still
haven't read Orlando Furioso (de Camp and Pratt knew Sturgeon, yes?) and
felt really stupid because I've been meaning to.  The ending was a little
pat, but I liked it a lot anyway.

"It's You!" was wonderful, in a horrible sort of way.  Some Sturgeon serves
certain moral purposes extremely well (Why Not To Change People You Love).
"It's Nothing - Really!" is something I've been suspicious of for a long
time, but unwilling to take to its logical extreme.

But "Slow Sculpture" was far and away the best.  Did Heinlein give Campbell
a bonsai in _The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_ because of this?

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 15:49:52 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: More Sturgeon (Was Re: SR, Sturgeon, & Syzygy)

   Over the past six weeks, I have be systematically reading every Sturgeon
short story that has been reprinted. Of the almost 140 shorts which
Sturgeon wrote before the early Sixties, when he started his slow fade,
only 10 haven't been reprinted since their original magazine appearances.
   I see several stories that possibly had a major influence upon Spider
Robinson besides "It Wasn't Syzygy". "Die, Maestro, Die" and "Rule of
Three" have people get as elevated and exaluted from listening to popular
music, be it jazz or rock 'n' roll as any of Spider's stories.  "The
Martian and the Moron" has a very interesting variant on the two compatible
people finding their shared interests covered in "It Wasn't Syzygy" ("No,
don't translate; it's so much better in the original." :-).
   But the overriding concern of Spider - broken and emotionally damaged
people coming together and cuddling, turns up in Sturgeon as well. "A Touch
of Strange", "Hurricane Trio", "Affair with a Green Monkey" and what I
think is the touchstone of the Sturgeon/Spider Syzygy, "A Saucer of
Loneliness." In fact, "God is an Iron" (chapter 2 of MINDKILER) is almost a
rewrite of "Saucer" with the serial numbers filed off.
   Since everybody divides artists into three periods, I'll do the same to
T. Sturgeon.  1939-41: Goofy stories and entertainments for Campbell's
Astounding and Unknown Worlds. "It" "Shottle Bop". 1947-1960: a striving
for depicting perfection, first in individuals "Maturity", then in
relationships "Make Room for Me" "The Other Man" MORE THAN HUMAN, and
finally in civilization "The Touch of Your Hand" VENUS PLUS X "To Marry
Medusa". 1961-1985: Collapse and burnout, not without some flashes of
greatness "Slow Sculpture" "Occam's Scalpel" and yes, what is his most
famous work "Amok Time". :-(
   The above is IMVHO. My favorite Sturgeon stort has been "Bright Segment"
which has not the faintest hint of the fantastic about it.
	
Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org
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Date: 23 Oct 93 03:53:55 GMT
From: bards_n@crocus.cs.odu.edu (Nathan Bardsley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tad Williams Question  ?????

I hate to bust anyone's bubble, but according to comments Mr. Williams has
made at Worldcon and other places, there are no plans for more books in the
"Memory, Sorrow, and Thorn" world.  That's not to say, maybe ten years from
now, he'll want to fill in some of the history of the place, maybe a
collection of short stories.  Currently he's working on several non book
projects, and then there's some sort of big, sprawling science fiction,
virtual reality series of books.

Nathan Bardsley
nathan@health.org

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 21:28:04 GMT
From: wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu (William G. Sinkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gene Wolfe

eppstein@wormwood.ics.uci.edu (David Eppstein) writes:
> You left out "The Death of the Island Doctor".

Whoops!  I left it out because I didn't know about it!  Now that means I
have one more story to find.  Oh well, I'm sure that it will be worth the
effort.

Bill Sinkins
wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 18:22:26 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gene Wolfe

wsinkins@mbcr.bcm.tmc.edu writes:
>Some years ago Wolfe wrote three stories (novellas?) called "Island of
>Doctor Death", "Doctor of Death Island", and "Death of Doctor Island".

That's "The Island of Doctor Death and Other Stories", "The Doctor of Death
Island" and "The Death of Dr. Island".

>I'm trying to track them down.  Does anyone know where they have been
>anthologised?  I know that "Death of Doctor Island" was released as part
>of the Tor Doubles series (and I have it) but I haven't been able to find
>the other two.  Thanx.

All three are in _The Island of Doctor Death and Other Stories and Other
Stories_ (sic).  Copyright date is 1980.  My edition is the UK one, so the
publishing details wouldn't be much use to you.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 16:28:12 GMT
From: curtw@euler.jsc.nasa.gov (The Senile Scrutinizer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gene Wolfe

eppstein@wormwood.ics.uci.edu (David Eppstein) wrote:
> You left out "The Death of the Island Doctor".  And the first one is
> titled "The Island of Doctor Death and Other Stories".  The canonical
> source for the first three is a book called "The Island of Doctor Death
> and Other Stories and Other Stories".  I forget the title of the book
> containing all four.

That would be _The Wolfe Archipelago_.

Curt
curtw@euler.jsc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 16:20:52 GMT
From: LEONARD@wwg3.uovs.ac.za ("Neil Muller")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Helen Wright

I recently picked up a second-hand copy of Helen Wright's 'A Matter of
Oaths' and found it a most enjoyable work. Since the book was published in
1988 I've been trying to find any other works by her, with no success.

Anybody out there know anything?

Neil Muller
Bloemfontein
RSA
Leonard@wwg3.uovs.ac.za

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 08:37:14 GMT
From: wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Shakespeare)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review:  _Isle of the Dead_

Book Reviewed:  The Isle of the Dead
Book Author:  Roger Zelanzy
 
_The Isle of the Dead_ is one of my favorite books.  It concerns the last
survivor of the 20th century, a guy by the name of Sandow.  (Zelazny has
this thing about making his main characters more or less immortal.)  What
makes Sandow special, though, is not his age but the fact that he is one of
the Names That Live, which means that one of the gods of a pantheistic,
pseudo-Hindu alien religion called Santri is in some sense incarnated
through him.
 
_The Isle of the Dead_ is the story of what happens when the eternal enemy
of Shimbo (the god whom Sandow channels) in also incarnated and without
going through the proper rituals.  As a result, Sandow finds himself the
focus of a vendetta by an alien named Green Green who has been resurrecting
both Sandow's greatest loves and his worst enemies.
 
To say much more would spoil the enjoyment of reading the book.  However, I
should point out that the manipulation of symbols, especially metaphysical
symbols, is Zelazny's strong point.  I have always wished that Zelazny had
chosen to make _Isle of the Dead_ into a series, rather than create an
Amber decology.  There is a sequel to _Isle of the Dead_, called _To Die in
Italibar_, but it is out of print.  Although weaker than _Isle_, I do
recommend the sequel to those who want to hear more about Sandow.  As it
turns out, we find out relatively little about him in the sequel, but he
does make an appearence.  Sandow is a much more interesting character than
Corwin.
 
All in all, I'd give _Isle of the Dead_ three and a half stars (out of a
possible five).  _To Die in Italbar_ deserves more like three stars, but
may not be to everybody's taste.
 
wogg0743@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 01:21:58 GMT
From: kcc@cs.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Roger Zelazny's A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER

A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER
Roger Zelazny
Illustrations by Gahan Wilson
A review by Ken Cox

Wow.  To think I'd been worrying about Zelanzy of late - Amber 2 was
disappointing, and his recent Sheckley collaborations (_Bring Me the Head
of Prince Charming_ and _If At Faust You Don't Succeed_) were mildly
amusing but not comparable to, say, _Lord of Light_.  Well, to be honest,
_A Night in the Lonesome October_ isn't comparable to _Lord of Light_
either, but it's definitely up there with _Roadmarks_ or _Jack of Shadows_
or _This Immortal_.  Zelazny's still got it.

It's a little difficult to comment on the contents, since I don't want to
give too much away (and by the way, _don't_ read the material that the
publisher helpfully put on the inside cover - it gives away too much).
Perhaps the best way to start would be with the dedication:

   "To--
      Mary Shelly,
      Edgar Allan Poe,
      Bram Stoker,
      Sir Arthur Conan Doyle,
      H. P. Lovecraft,
      Ray Bradbury,
      Robert Bloch,
      Albert Payson Terhune,
      and the makers of a lot of old movies--
   Thanks."

Yes, _A Night in the Lonesome October_ is a horror novel, in a very low-key
way; a pre-Technicolor way, a pre-Stephen-King way, a Halloween way.  That
might be a good characterization - this is a Halloween present from
Zelazny.

In case you're wondering who Albert Payson Terhune is, he wrote a lot of
juveniles about dogs; an appropriate dedication, since the narrator of _A
Night_ is a dog.  Snuff is a watchdog.  He watches things (and also Things)
for his master Jack.  Jack is engaged in an important work that often takes
him to the foggy alleys of nearby London.  And I have absolutely no
intention of saying anything more and possibly spoiling the story.

The Gahan Wilson illustrations add an appropriate touch of macabre humor,
although their placement could have been better - one in particular is
several pages _ahead_ of the corresponding text and rather spoils a
surprise.

Title:      A Night in the Lonesome October
Author:     Roger Zelazny
Publisher:  Avon Books
City:       New York
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-688-12508-5
Pages:      280pp
Comments:   hardcover, US$18.00; illustrations by Gahan Wilson

Ken Cox
kcc@cs.wustl.edu
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Date: 22 Oct 93 03:33:30 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Misc: Fantasy by Arnason/Laubenthal/Chambers

  Belated Reviews PS: Misc: Fantasy by Arnason/Laubenthal/Chambers

Another small grouping, this time of authors with a single fantasy work I
wish to review - and that one off the beaten track.  Of the three, the
Chambers is the only 'classic'.  The others are personal picks of books
that made a brief appearance and then sank.

"The Sword Smith" (***+) is a relatively recent novel (1978) by Eleanor
Arnason.  It's my favorite of her books, and the hardest to find.  (She is
also the author of "A Woman of the Iron People" (***+), a science fiction
novel which has received better press, the uninspired "To the Ressurection
Station" (**-), and the new "Ring of Swords", which I haven't read.)  "The
Sword Smith" is one of the most *understated* fantasies I've read.  We've
come to expect a certain flamboyance from a novel which features heroes and
dragons and sorcerers and trolls and gods, and this one doesn't provide it.
Limper, the sword smith of the title, is making his way through a world in
which heroes and dragons and sorcerers and trolls are dying breeds, and
(with the possible exception of the trolls) are inclined to be reasonable.
It's a dangerous enough world, and nobody goes out of his way to make it
more dangerous than it has to be, through unnecessary heroics.

Limper himself is a reasonable character, at least by his own lights.  He's
also a superb blacksmith, and when he gets fed up with working for the
king, and quits, the king want him back.  He flees, accompanied by a
pint-sized dragon.  (People's typical reaction upon meeting her is not
"Eek!  A dragon!", but more along the lines of "Gee, I've never seen a
dragon before.  I thought they were bigger.")  It's a world in which even
heroes put their pants on one leg at a time, and the combination of the
props of heroic fantasy without its excesses makes for a pleasant change.

"Excalibur" (***), by Sanders Anne Laubenthal, is also fairly recent
(1973), and works a similarly refreshing change on the Arthurian mythos.
Many of the expected Arthurian props are in place - Arthur's heirs and
Morgan le Fay racing to find Excalibur, with the odd Elf and Holy Grail
thrown in but, the context is modern.  Which is what you might expect, if
you accept the premise that Excalibur has lain hidden in Alabama all these
years.  The book starts clumsily, with a lot of poorly-disguised exposition
thrown at the reader, but it gathers strength as it tells its undramatic
story of a modern Pendragon, a surprisingly sympathetic Morgan, and a
scholarly pair of women in search of the Sword.  "Excalibur" is what people
like to call "a strong first novel": It's fun, but I'd like to have seen
what Laubenthal could do as a more mature author.

"The King in Yellow" (***), by Robert W. Chambers, is an anthology which
first appeared in 1895.  The book takes its title from a forbidden book (of
which we only see or hear snippets) which links the first four stories in
the collection.  A best-seller in its day, this anthology has lost much of
its power, and is significant largely because of its influence on later
authors.

The first four stories in the collection feature a book (a play,
apparently) which leaves madness and horror in its wake.  To read it is to
end badly.  The first story, "The Repairer of Reputations" is set in the
'future' (1920s?).  In that story, the book is a manuscript titled
"Imperial Dynasty of America", and through those who have read it, we first
hear of the King in Yellow, the Pallid Mask, and the Yellow Sign, of Hastur
and Aldones, of Hali and the mystery of the Hyades.  (For a relatively
lengthy pastiche of the play, see "More Light", by James Blish.  It can be
found in McCaffrey's anthology "Alchemy and Academe".)  In subsequent
stories, the book itself is explicitly referred to as "The King in Yellow".

I'm not sure why Chambers's horror stories have lost so much of their power
over the years.  Perhaps it's because they were written for an audience for
whom plague and madness were the prominent horrors.  (Do modern readers
associate the color yellow with plague?)  Perhaps the Victorian melodrama
is overdone for our tastes.  In any case, I commend this book to you
primarily as an historically important curiosity.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 21 Oct 93 12:45:13 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SF stories of Titanic

Can anyone supply me with the names of a few stories that are basically SF
equivalents of the story of the Titanic (I remember reading one where the
ship was called this).

I recall at least a short story along the lines, though I think the ship
was renamed, but the title still had a T at the beginning.

Thanks in advance.

Paul
baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk
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Date: 20 Oct 93 21:01:28 GMT
From: matt@physics16.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Sexuality

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
> Put together, they form an attitude I find quite remarkable in a man
> raised when and as Heinlein was; that he was, apparently, able to
> overcome the "ewww, that's *disgusting*/evil" attitude which was almost
> certainly pounded into him in his youth is admirable.  If he was not able
> to accept gay love as equally fulfilling as "real" love, well, he may not
> have been *capable* of changing his attitudes that much; he certainly did
> not display any urge to forbid, punish, or stigmatize it.

Fundamentally, I agree with this and I would generalize this to a lot of
Heinlein's other attitudes as well.  Heinlein was, for example, not what I
would call a feminist in the modern sense of the word, but his attitudes
about gender changed as much as any reasonable person could possibly
expect, and far more than did most of his contemporaries.

In my opinion, the very best "alien" society Heinlein ever created,
probably because it's the one that meant the most to him, was his portrait
of early 20th century small town America.  (I'm thinking, specifically, of
the 20th-century America scenes in Time Enough for Love and To Sail Beyond
the Sunset.)  Reading those scenes tells you just how far Heinlein came
since his youth.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu
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Date: 21 Oct 93 12:30:25 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

markrose@spss.com (Mark Rosenfelder) writes:
> Hmm; adventure and sf stories up to the 30s were often pretty racist;
> there's even some unfortunate examples in (say) Russell's _Men, Machines,
> and Martians_, tho' Russell was also open-minded enough to learn from
> Gandhi.  This leads to the question: who were the first writers to
> explicitly counter this racialist message by portraying a multicultural
> future?  Was Heinlein one of the first, or are there significant earlier
> instances?  (Wasn't _The Stars My Destination_ fairly miscegenated
> racially?)

Actually, I think an important distinction here is that multi-racial does
not equal multi-cultural. Heinlein seemed to be a big believer in a
multi-racial future, that is, a future in which race didn't matter, and
people really didn't pay attention to one another's race. But, by and
large, these societies were not multi-cultural, at least in the current, PC
sense of the word. His futures were often melting-pot futures. People had a
culture. It had many sources. But it was the American ideal of the 50s and
60s: a future in which people emphasized what they had in common and
ignored or downplayed the differences.  ("Multi-culturalism," on the hand,
at least as I often hear the term used, tends to emphasize the
differences.)

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 21 Oct 93 16:21:01 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

markrose@spss.com (Mark Rosenfelder) writes:
>Hmm; adventure and sf stories up to the 30s were often pretty racist;
>there's even some unfortunate examples in (say) Russell's _Men, Machines,
>and Martians_, tho' Russell was also open-minded enough to learn from
>Gandhi.  This leads to the question: who were the first writers to
>explicitly counter this racialist message by portraying a multicultural
>future?  Was Heinlein one of the first, or are there significant earlier
>instances?  (Wasn't _The Stars My Destination_ fairly miscegenated
>racially?)

"Miscegenated?"  Awful word.

If you mean "there are relationships between people of different ethnoi,"
yes, it was.  (It moves from Gully Foyle's rape of Robin Wednesbury, to her
relationship with Yang-Yeovil.  Gully's race is, I think, unmentioned, but
it's pretty obvious from some scenes involving tattoos that he's light
skinned; Robin W. is black; Yang-Y is what you'd expect from his name.)

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 03:06:23 GMT
From: jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

Jim_Mann@transarc.com writes:
>djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>>>Race is unimportant to Heinlein.
>I tried to be so terse that I was unclear. What I meant to say was that
>Heinlein considered the race of a person to be an unimportant
>characteristic about that person, on about the same level as hair color.
>In some books, he might mention the race of a charceter, but it was always
>on the same level as mentioning that the charcter had brown hair. The
>Heinlein ideal (and, what for many years was the American ideal (which I
>admit we often did not live up to)) was that people were people, and that
>we should emphasize our similarities and, over time, eliminate our
>differences.

As I have said before around here (and predictably been flamed by RAH fans)
Heinlein does not actually write about people from a different racial
background. He writes about White Middle Class Americans (mostly male) some
of who happen to be described as nonWhite. ST is a perfect example. If he
did not actually come out and TELL you, you would not have a clue about
Rico's origins.  He sounds exactly like any other RAH hero only he has a
funny name and there are a few throw away lines about national heros. Given
that the guy was supposed to be a Philippino it is a little odd that there
should be any discussion about it at all - a sure sign of the complete
marginality his background. An attitude to or mention of the suppressing of
the Philippino Independence movement, the end of Philippino democracy after
the Spanish-American War, the mass murders committed by US troops would
have been interesting to say the least. Given the book's theme of taking
other people's land away from them it is a shame that RAH did not fully
discuss the role of the US in the PI's. Given the origin of the character I
suspect that he meant to make more of it than he did.

A comparison might by with some of Le Guin's characters. You can tell which
ones are female very easily. She does not actually have to tell you. It is
clear and obvious from the story.

Joseph Askew
jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu
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Date: 22 Oct 93 18:21:00 GMT
From: sigurd@ii.uib.no (Sigurd Meldal)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) wrote:
> As I have said before around here (and predictably been flamed by RAH
> fans) Heinlein does not actually write about people from a different
> racial background. He writes about White Middle Class Americans (mostly
> male) some of who happen to be described as nonWhite.

So, you are equating race with culture. Or do you mean This seems to
represent a line of thought that runs strongly in the discussions
concerning race, that somehow the two are intrinsically related. Whereas
the point brought across in Heinlein's writing (if one were to interpret
Heinlein as making a point on this) is that culture and race are
independent things, and that being a member of the dominant culture (in
Heinlein's case some version of the American mainstream) does not require
any particular racial characteristic.

So, a person's race is relatively unimportant (on a par with hair color),
but her cultural identity may be important (and probably is - the
inculcation of behavioral patterns is a matter of culture, not race). By
distinguishing race and culture, one can discuss merits of various cultural
characteristics without being racist. E.g. I believe there are major
deficiencies in the dominant culture of America, without thereby becoming
an anti-white racist.  Similarly, I believe there are certain practices of
African cultures that are deplorable, without thereby passing judgement on
black people as such.  Etc., ad nauseam.

This distinction is important if one believes that culture is not
genetically induced. And of course, the starting point if one wants to
avoid silly statements such as "black babies should not be adopted by
whites since that would remove them from their *culture*" (a recurrent
discussion here and other places, and seeming to assume that orphanages are
always better than mixed-family situations, an unlikely and probably racist
idea) (For "black" and "white" above, insert genetic characteristic of
choice).  There is a disturbing tendency towards "separate, but equal"
today, and surprisingly often advocated by racial or cultural minorities,
who one would think would have the most to lose (e.g., black orphans are
the hardest to find placement for, refusing otherwise eligible whites as
parents dooms them to an even smaller chance of getting adoptive parents).

Sigurd

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 12:26:43 GMT
From: robdean@access.digex.net (Rob Dean)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

Joseph Askew <jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au> wrote:
>As I have said before around here (and predictably been flamed by RAH
>fans) Heinlein does not actually write about people from a different
>racial background. He writes about White Middle Class Americans (mostly
>male) some of who happen to be described as nonWhite. ST is a perfect
>example. If he did not actually come out and TELL you, you would not have
>a clue about Rico's origins.  He sounds exactly like any other RAH hero
>only he has a funny name and there are a few throw away lines about
>national heros. Given that the guy was supposed to be a Philippino it is a
>little odd that there should be any discussion about it at all - a sure
>sign of the complete marginality his background. An attitude to or mention
>of the suppressing of the Philippino Independence movement, the end of
>Philippino democracy after the Spanish-American War, the mass murders
>committed by US troops would have been interesting to say the least. Given
>the book's theme of taking other people's land away from them it is a
>shame that RAH did not fully discuss the role of the US in the PI's. Given
>the origin of the character I suspect that he meant to make more of it
>than he did.

Hmmmm....granting that there is little "local color" about the
protagonist's origin, why should we then go on to assume that he would have
any strong opinions on events that are (to him) 300-400 year old history?
You can point to examples both ways these days - the Northern Ireland
problem essentially dates back to the early 17th century, and the Balkan
problems are deeply rooted historically, but I don't see many Americans
getting worked up over the War of 1812, for example, which is rather more
recent.

Rob Dean

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 00:54:57 GMT
From: jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

sigurd@ii.uib.no (Sigurd Meldal) writes:
>jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) wrote:
>> As I have said before around here (and predictably been flamed by RAH
>> fans) Heinlein does not actually write about people from a different
>> racial background. He writes about White Middle Class Americans (mostly
>> male) some of who happen to be described as nonWhite.
>
>So, you are equating race with culture. Or do you mean

No I am not. RAH wrote about people, from time to time, who were racially
different. What he did not write about were people who were culturally
different. This is dodging the race issue in that he is actually not
writing about people of differing backgrounds.  It just so happens that
some of his WASPs are not WASPs. It is alost unthinkable that he should
write of a hero that was not essentially an American. It is true that in
_aSiaSL_ some do crop up but they are the exception. His heros are
uniformly American.  Even when they are not.

>Whereas the point brought across in Heinlein's writing (if one were to
>interpret Heinlein as making a point on this) is that culture and race are
>independent things, and that being a member of the dominant culture (in
>Heinlein's case some version of the American mainstream) does not require
>any particular racial characteristic.

No one would deny that. However when RAH says he is writing about a
Filippino he is not. He is writing about an American who he claimed was a
Filippino. This is not a trivial point.

>So, a person's race is relatively unimportant (on a par with hair color),
>but her cultural identity may be important (and probably is - the
>inculcation of behavioral patterns is a matter of culture, not race). By
>distinguishing race and culture, one can discuss merits of various
>cultural characteristics without being racist. E.g. I believe there are
>major deficiencies in the dominant culture of America, without thereby
>becoming an anti-white racist.

I would accept this argument. We can talk about people of different
cultural backgrounds. RAH did not. He talked about Americans, even when
they were Asian or Religious fundamentalists or figures from Children's
Stories or totally mythical or historical figures or even aliens from outer
space (though I can't think of one at the moment) This is an important
factor in his writing. Waved the "Rico" flag should not distract from the
essentially flat, entirely predictable nature and opinions of his heros.
They are White Male Americans even when they are not.

Joseph Askew
jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu
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Date: 22 Oct 93 15:55:02 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tales of the Jedi

Mini-Review: STAR WARS: TALES OF THE JEDI #1

Yesterday, I picked up a copy of TALES OF THE JEDI #1, published by Dark
Horse Comics.  I thought some of you may be interested in what it's all
about.  This isn't going to be a full-blown review.  I don't have the issue
with me, so I'm having to rely on my memory for names and details.

This 5-part series takes place several years (decades? centuries? don't
know for sure, yet) before the events in Star Wars.  After the discovery of
hyperspace, a Galactic Republic of inhabited worlds came into being, and
several new worlds are looking to join.  The Jedi Knights already exist as
the peace-keepers of this new Republic.  TALES follows the adventures of a
young Jedi named Ulic, who admittedly is somewhat headstrong in his
actions, perhaps more than a good Jedi should be.  Ulic, his brother Cay,
and one other Jedi (an alien, and I don't remember his name) are sent by
their Jedi master to one of these new worlds on a peace keeping mission.

The storyline is pretty interesting.  By going so far back into the history
of the Star Wars universe, there's not much there to tie this series back
(forward?) to the "Star Wars" we've all come to know and love - yet!  So,
IMO, this is not a very strong *Star Wars* story - yet!  But even if it
stood on its own without the "Star Wars" in the title, it would be a good
story.

I read that TALES is supposed to be followed by another series called DARK
LORDS OF THE SITH.  Now, does that tell you what they have planned for
Ulic...

*slight spoiler warning on*

The background of the alien world Ulic and co. are sent to is pretty
interesting, albeit not extremely original.  Everybody on the planet lives
in "the city", to protect themselves from these flying monsters which have
been their natural enemies since day one.  Criminals are cast out of the
city, supposedly to be eaten by the monsters.  But, guess what: the
criminals organize, and instead of being eaten, they *tame* some of the
monsters and use them to attack the city, guerilla-warfare style.  Thus,
the call for help from the Jedi Knights.

*spoiler warning off*

I felt pretty much the same way with the characters (both main and
supporting) in this story: interesting, but not very original.  We are
given very little insight into Ulic's motivations, etc..  Hopefully that
will be taken care of in future issues.

The artwork I would rate a 7 out of 10.  Not the best I've seen, but
definitely above average.  It is also printed on high quality paper, not
that newspaper-like stuff that most comics are printed on, which makes the
inking and coloring really stand out well.

So, overall, I felt issue #1 did a good enough job of keeping me interested
so that I'll want to see what happens in issue #2.  I see some areas for
improvement, but it's still early yet.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas
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Date: 23 Oct 93 01:21:54 GMT
From: morth@cymbal.aix.calpoly.edu (Michael Orth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Utopia Reviews

Here are the first of a series of reviews of contemporary utopian novels
which I will put on the net.  I propose the following standards for other
reviews in this series - a proposal which you are free to ignore:

1.  500 word maximum, and reports more than reviews, written to be of use
to scholars rather than primarily to encourage new readers, though they
should include basic elements of fiction (plot, characters, theme),

2.  the short reviews should be written to inform scholars of the sort of
utopia presented in the story and special problems or possibilities each
utopia offers,

3.  the reviews should focus on issues (what we mean by "utopia," how this
fiction fits with earlier utopias, and how it affects prior scholarship in
utopian studies),

4.  the reviews should arouse interest (perhaps encouraging brief, 100
word, rebuttal reviews from readers would help; skywriting)

Rush, Norman.  Mating (Knopf, 1991)

This is a fine novel, with lovely language, full of wit and recondite
allusion.  Despite the fuzzy spots in the story, the utopian community of
Tsau is splendid.  Hudson keeps it firmly in the background of his love
story, and its unobstrusiveness makes it more believable.  We do not need
the usual tedious lectures by a series of native guides because the
features of the utopia appear as the setting for the action.  How do the
women of Tsau deal with the issues of power (political and electrical),
pollution, and population?  What happens to criminals, how is technology
received and developed, what drugs challenge social order, how can new
citizens join the community, what do people eat and drink?  These and other
typical utopian issues are clearly explained in the narrator's journal
without the tedious exposition so crucial and so deadly to the genre of
utopian fiction.

Point of view is an issue; it's hard to tell how reliable the narrator is,
especially as the story goes on and she gets more and more obsessed with
her need to re-shape emotions and episodes as she wants them to be rather
than as other characters seem to understand them.  The author is too fond
of his narrator, and the narrator too obsessed the the guru hero.  There is
too much of her speculations about his motives, and too little about his
actions.  As a result, the story grows tedious in the middle, as the
narrator loses interest in Tsau and focuses intently on her need to
completely possess the hero in an intense romance, which he seems unready
to enter This delays the climax of the novel, with the usual result of
delayed climaxes: retrograde ejaculation and post-coital recriminations.

Livia, Anna.  Bulldozer Rising (Onlywomen Press, n.d. [1990?]).

This is a small book bearing a big grudge against Men and the Patriarchy.
It was published in England, and bears some of the marks of its class
origins.  It is a frank dystopia, in the familiar cautionary pattern.  The
author rounds up all the usual suspects in the oppression of women:
technology, urban life, government, capitalism, and MEN - part of the
PC-generation's wowser woofing against sex and Apollo.  Among the villains
of the piece, fat haters are prominant.  Most of the characters think with
lubricious sexual and political pleasure of fat women, and with resentment
of the men they imagine expect them to be slender.  A fringe feminist
author.

The plot is familiar.  The speaking characters are entirely female.  There
are Youngmen on the streets and in some of the spaces, but they are
scenery, not characters.  The focus figures represent three ages of women.
Schimitel is a teenager, barely breaking free of the conventions of her
culture, but in some ways the wisest and strongest of the three.  The young
woman is represented by Zay, an athletic skater who rebels against her
world and tries to kill Ithaca.  Ithaca is the mature woman, man-size and
strong, playing an active role as ideologist for the patriarchy.

The language is patterned and ceremonial rather than realistic or vivid.
There is no wit or play, but we get a fair dose of neologisms - new
languages for new world.  In the middle of the story Ithaca explains her
apparent role as apologist for the patriarchal regime "outrage is the most
effective short-term opinion-maker going.  It wipes history from your head
and fills you with horror of the present evil, purified of wider context
which might moderate action."  Amen sisters.

Kilian, Crawford.  Brother Jonathan. Ace Science Fiction, 1985.  183 pp.

This short sf novel might easily get ignored as "adolescent fiction."  It
is that - simple in story, characters, and technique, focused on an
adolescent protagonist, sentimental and predictable in its mild rebellion
against adult authority but, it is a nicely told story too, with a familiar
but moving utopian conclusion.

Briefly, the story is set a century or so from now in a dystopian world
divided into disenfranchised proles living in endless shopping malls and
corporate professionals in serf to heartless big corporations (who's read
that before?).  The hero Jonathan has his spastic paralysis repaired by a
Frankenstein doctor working for a giant company's goals, but the hero and
his friends break loose from corporate/adult control, join the adolescent
underground movement (very simple gang motif), and then take over the world
by their ability to interface with computer "Turings" or virtual persons.
The new world masters make everybody live more or less peacefully together
while everyone is provided with the implants which will connect them
permanently to the world wide computer net, thus making them immortal and
altruistic.  Jonathan and his pals prepare to leave Earth to colonize the
stars, leaving the adults to clean up the mess on this planet.

Not very promising material.  But Kilian manages it well enough, and the
final utopian future is persuasive, given its simple adventure plot.  The
real interest lies in the nanotechnology, the health-giving implant, the
development of artificial intelligence in the turings, and the pervasive
positive tone.  This is a fair, though very simple, example of the
possibility of reaching utopia by changing humans rather than reforming
society.

Preuss, Paul.  Human Error (Tor, 1985), PS 3566 .R416 H8.

Some technical types in a genetic engineering/computer company make a self-
replicating organic computer nano-organism, and some people in the lab and
around the Mac type computer they make get infected.  Lots of fearful
things happen at first, but after a few months we find out that the
computer organism seeks to optimize its human vectors, and so they get to
be super people, in pleasant ways.  It is clear the future belongs to them,
though the story quits before they reveal themselves.

Several of the characters are OK in naive ways, like the computer engineer
protagonist and his (invevitably) scrumptious psychiatrist girl friend, and
Preuss contrives enough narrative drive to keep me reading.  There isn't
anything interesting about this novel in a literary way, but it is another
good example of short-term extrapolation of a utopian sort.

James, P.D.  The Children of Men.  New York: Knopf, 1993.

This is a DDD (dime a dozen dystopia) rather than a thoughtful utopian
novel, but it is worth noting because it is by a well-known writer.  The
premise is that some unidentified plague has made all men sterile.  No
children have been born for thirty years, and the human race has grown
older and crankier as it has lost hope in any future.  England, like other
nations, is controlled by a quasi-benign dictator, the Warden of England,
who offers security, comfort, and stability, at the familiar cost of
euthanasia, hopelessness, and occassional oppression.

But wait, all is not lost after all.  A single child is born, and in his
untested but new genes lies the future of a new race.  The action of the
story is a long chase sequence as the child's parents and the hero try to
escape the Warden of England, who apparently wishes to control the new
baby.  Christian resonances are frequent.  The central character is a
middle-aged professor who falls reluctantly into a conspiracy to overthrow
the dictator, and ends by slaying the dictator in a heroic duel and
becoming himself the new, and more humane?, ruler of England.

The novel is not interesting technically or aesthetically, except for an
odd switching of point of view between chapters supposedly reproduced from
the protagonist's diary and material from other narrative sources.  The
"good society" of elderly England is as grey as it sounds.  Dystopias
should (a professorial "ahem" at this point) be utopias gone wrong, and so
in a way this is.  It is another of those 1984 futures which our
pessimistic age loves, and it does focus on the limitations of a
comfortable, safe, and comprehensible world without hope.

Varley, John.  Steel Beach (New York: Ace/Putnam, 1992).

A utopia?  Well, no, but it is on the fringe.  Varley sets his hero, and
this is a hero story, on the Moon a century or so from now, after
impersonal aliens have destroyed the Earth and humanity lives on in fairly
small colonies scattered among the other Solar planets.  The protagonist
spends some of hsrhr time in a Robinsonade - literally on a virtual reality
version of Robinson's island, as a mental health cure.  On Luna itself life
is secure and leisured (or seems so, until obligatory dangers show up to
create conflicts and derring-do action), with a central computer which
takes care of most of the practical stuff like air, food, communication,
etc., and advanced medical techniques which allow the characters to alter
their bodies, including changing sexes whenever they wish.

The hero is a newspaper man who recounts his adventures in poorly done
hardboiled detective prose from the 1930s, and hrshe is a Tieresias
character.  This book is kind of crude, and the protagonist is not very
persuasive, that is, when s/he is male she doesn't think much like a woman
(I think), and when s\he is a male he's a (deliberate) stereotype but hey,
as a donnee the conceit is worked out well.  At least as well as Virginia
Woolf managed it, anyhow.
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Date: 20 Oct 93 15:29:51 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?---LeGuin

I think that, however one may feel about Ursula Le Guin's stories
content-wise, it would be hard not to admit that her writing has improved
over the years. Not that The Earthsea Trilogy wasn't fabulous, but compare
Rocannon's World and City of(in?) Exile with Searoad, for example. I think
her short stories have always been good, though. As for her poetry, hmm.

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 14:47:52 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

CJ Cherryh and Sheri Tepper have both (on the whole) got better with time.
Occasionally they have dropped down, but on the whole it's a fairly
monotonic increase in skill depth etc.

Having said that though, I notice Cherryh has written a couple of fantasies
lately that don't appeal to me too much. They look like pretty-much
hack-work from the covers/reviews etc..  Her SF in the Alliance/Union
universe gets better though.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 15:17:39 GMT
From: tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Thomas Reid Scudder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

Tim Powers probably hasn't been writing long enough to qualify, but his
books seem to have improved from one book to the next.  Now that's a scary
thought.  I have a hard time imagining a better book than _Last Call_.

Brooks supporters (of whom I am emphatically NOT one) tend to argue that
his newer work is much better than his older work, although that frequently
falls into the "first novel" category.

J.R.R. Tolkien clearly improved between the Hobbit and The LOTR, but again,
that's a case of a first novel vs. a second, and he was trying to
accomplish radically different things.

Tom Scudder
tomscud@ruf.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 17:49:57 GMT
From: urban@sideshow.jpl.nasa.gov (Michael P Urban)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

Thomas Reid Scudder <tomscud@ruf.rice.edu> wrote:
(on authors who improve over time)
>J.R.R. Tolkien clearly improved between the Hobbit and The LOTR, but
>again, that's a case of a first novel vs. a second, and he was trying to
>accomplish radically different things.

In the case of Tolkien, we have a unique opportunity to see how his writing
changed over a period spanning about fifty years, due to the publication of
his manuscript materials for The Silmarillion and Lord of the Rings.  One
thing that I found striking is that he gradually adopted a simpler, less
ornate and archaic style of writing, and also that his imagery shrank from
`much bigger than life' to something more life-sized - here, I am thinking
primarily of the fruit of the Two Trees, which in an early version were
depicted rather clearly as these sort of bigger-than-a-breadbox apples or
something.  By the time Lord of the Rings was published, his dimensions,
even for creatures like Balrogs, were more human, and his prose more
elegant than ornate.

People who want to write fantasy should read the History of Middle-Earth
manuscripts.

Mike Urban
urban@cobra.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 20:23:26 GMT
From: morrow@fnalo.fnal.gov (Dr. Elmo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

Terry Pratchett's works have grown in sophistication of technique and
theme, while still retaining gut-wrenching hilarity over the last decade or
so.

Elmo
morrow@physics.rice.edu
morrow@fnal.fnal.gov

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 19:41:49 GMT
From: stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

The writer who comes to my mind immediately is Vernor Vinge. I liked the
two ``bobble'' books that he wrote in the mid 80's, particularly _The Peace
War_, but _A Fire Upon the Deep_ (1992) is in an entirely different class.
There are notable improvements in the story telling, world building, and
interesting ideas (Tines, Zones, Riders, etc.)  Of course, winning the Hugo
doesn't hurt!

Mark Stalzer
stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 21:35:48 GMT
From: lindgren@sics.se (Thomas Lindgren)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.COM writes:
>The writer who comes to my mind immediately is Vernor Vinge. I liked the
>two ``bobble'' books that he wrote in the mid 80's, particularly _The
>Peace War_, but _A Fire Upon the Deep_ (1992) is in an entirely different
>class. There are notable improvements in the story telling, world
>building, and interesting ideas (Tines, Zones, Riders, etc.)  Of course,
>winning the Hugo doesn't hurt!

Funny, I felt it was the other way around. AFUTD seemed consciously cute
with just the right amount of space opera, aliens with a twist, juveniles
running around, huge pagecount, etc. Almost to the point of making me think
'customized to get a Hugo'. I didn't like the Peace War, but Marooned in
Real Time is definitely my favorite Vinge.  Perhaps I'll have to reread
that one.

Thomas Lindgren
thomasl@csd.uu.se
lindgren@sics.se

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 23:40:42 GMT
From: GLANDIS@lerc.nasa.gov (Geoffrey A. Landis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Brunner (Better with age?)

John Brunner.  He churned out hack potboiler SFs for Ace doubles ("The
Astronauts Must Not Land!), decided he didn't want to do this any more, and
turned to books that attacked serious issues of the sixties ("Stand on
Zanzibar"), wrote a few of these and then decided he didn't like to stick
to any one corner, so made a conscious decision that each book he writes
breaks new ground in one way or another.

Geoffrey A. Landis
NASA Lewis Research Center mailstop 302-1
GLANDIS@LERC.NASA.GOV

------------------------------
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Date: 11 Oct 93 04:32:35 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Historical Fantasy by Arnold/Munn/Moore

	Belated Reviews PS: Historical Fantasy by Arnold/Munn/Moore

For this review, I'll focus on three relatively early fantasists.  Arnold
wrote around the turn of the century; Moore and Munn were writing in the
thirties, though their best work was to come later.

"[The Wonderful Adventures of] Phra The Phoenician" (***) is the first and
best novel of Edwin Lester Arnold.  It appeared in 1890, and retained its
popularity for several decades.  We first encounter Phra in the first
century BC, a Phoenician merchant who becomes fascinated by a British slave
named Blodwen.  He induces the slaver (more violently than is usually
thought consistent with honest bargaining) to part with her for a
reasonable price, and eventually finds himself making for Britain where
most of the story takes place.  His timing is poor (If you had to remember
two dates from all of British history, would one of them be 55 BC?), and he
dies.  Somewhere around page twenty.

Phra wakes up, little worse for wear, some four centuries later, and his
adventures continue, episodically, in the time of the Norman invasion (poor
timing again, and another memorable date), during the Hundred Years War,
and finally in Elizabethan England.  (There is a powerful if improbable
scene in which he makes the mistake of trying to inform Queen Elizabeth of
the great victory at Crecy.)  Throughout these adventures, he is never far
from the spirit (?) of his first love.

The individual episodes of the book are of middling quality, being
essentially stories of a capable adventurer, able in war and unlucky in
love, who always finds himself on the side of the British in various eras.
The premises which connect these stories, however - the immortal adventurer
passing through the ages, and the parallel tale of an eternal love story,
add considerably to the power of the book, and inspired many subsequent
writers.

(I've read a couple of essays which claim that Edgar Rice Burroughs's hero,
John Carter, was patterned after Phra the Phoenician, but I don't give the
theory much weight.  I *do* agree that there is little doubt that Arnold's
1905 novel "Lieutenant Gulliver Jones: His Vacation" (**) was the
inspiration for John Carter's Barsoom.  In his introduction to the Ace
reprint (retitled "Gulliver of Mars"), Richard Lupoff notes that there is
one major flaw in the comparison of this book with Burroughs's: "Gully
Jones is no John Carter."  I might add that that's the major flaw in the
book, as well, but fans of the John Carter novels should find it of
historical interest.)

"Merlin's Ring" (***+), by H. Warner Munn, is a far superior take on the
same themes as "Phra the Phoenician".  Some background first: Munn was a
moderately popular author of the twenties and thirties - a member of H.P.
Lovecraft's circle, and in 1939 he wrote the novel "King of the World's
Edge" (**), about a Roman century which follows Merlin to America after the
fall of Camelot, and winds up fighting a proto-Aztec/Toltec empire.  (Stop
wincing.  The plot elements hadn't been worked to death in 1939.)  Munn
then took a three-decade break from writing, in order to earn a living,
after which he wrote a sequel, "The Ship from Atlantis" (**), in which
Gwalchmai, the centurion's son, loves and loses Corenice, the last survivor
of Atlantis.  She dies promising that they will meet again.  (After the
success of "Merlin's Ring", the first two books were reprinted in an
omnibus titled "Merlin's Godson", which you don't need to read in order to
read and appreciate "Merlin's Ring".  It's neither good nor bad.)

"Merlin's Ring" is the story of Gwalchmai's life (greatly prolonged by
Merlin's magic) in the millenium that follows.  Like Phra, he makes his way
through history - English, Viking, Chinese, Japanese, French, meeting time
and again with incarnations of his lost Corenice.  It's a better story than
Arnold's, better written, more interesting, and benefiting from Munn's
having had almost a century more of fantasy writing than Arnold did, upon
which to draw for inspiration and technique.  (This is not an unalloyed
blessing.  We get guest appearances from Arthur, Merlin, Excalibur, and
Elves, and some readers will have overdosed on the combination, from other
books.)  Of the three books discussed in this review, this is the one
modern readers are most likely to enjoy.

"Jirel of Joiry" (***) was written by C.L. Moore.  Generally speaking, it's
an exercise in futility to separate books with Moore's name on the cover
from books with Henry Kuttner's name on the cover (or Lewis Padgett's), but
it seems safe to do so for the Jirel stories of the nineteen-thirties.
Other books I've read with Moore's name on the cover haven't much impressed
me, so I'll only mention "Jirel of Joiry" here, but I sincerely wish to
avoid giving the impression that she was what I've been calling a one-book
author.  (It's simply that her best work doesn't have her name on it.)

The book, "Jirel of Joiry", collects five stories about the character of
the same name.  Jirel is a prototype for the armies of swordswomen who have
appeared in fantasy novels since - a rough prototype, but more interesting
than most of her successors.  The fantasy is modelled upon the medieval
pattern of earlier fantasists rather than upon the more familiar Tolkienish
pattern and features knights and sorcerers and the fires of Hell.  Joiry
itself is both a fortress in medieval France, and (by the nature of the
times) as much of the surrounding lands as it can protect.  Call it a
pocket kingdom.  Jirel is its ruler, which means spending her days in
armor, protecting it against would-be conquerors and, if need be, seeking
out and destroying evil sorcerers.  It would be as well if Jirel could
avoid the latter, because she has a great deal of luck with magic, most of
it bad.  The earliest story is "Black God's Kiss", in which we learn one
more important fact about Joiry: It sits atop a stairway to Hell.

In her trips to Hell and in dealing with other magics, Jirel is out of her
depth.  She generally wins through, on sheer grit and determination, but at
high cost and to little gain.  And those around her have little doubt that
these dealings will cost her dearly in the afterlife.

Jirel of Joiry wouldn't 'fly' if the stories were written today.  The
fashion in fantasy is for well-rounded characters with essentially [late-]
twentieth-century attitudes, not for a character with medieval priorities
and an almost exclusive reliance upon steel and upon her ability to wield
it.  (Some reader will probably also be irritated by her mixed feelings
towards the man who conquers Joiry at one point - a plot device more
acceptable in 1934 than sixty years later.)  As fantasy of yesteryear, and
as a forerunner of much of today's fantasy, it still makes good reading.

Arnold, Munn, and Moore are all fantasists of yesteryear, and their writing
reflects an evolution of the genre.  Arnold probably didn't even think of
himself as writing fantasy.  His model would have been earlier writers of
historical adventure, such as Kingsley.  The early Moore and the early Munn
did think of their works as fantasy, but it was grounded in the chief model
available to them - the medieval romance.  In both their cases, however,
this model was drawn upon by writers who were familiar with several
decades' development of genre science fiction and fantasy.  And Munn's
later work is essentially modern fantasy, drawing upon numerous genre
conventions.  Perhaps the most important of these is that, after a century
of the genre's existence, a writer can lay out the fantastic elements of a
story - magic, Elves, Atlantis, whatever, without having to justify them to
the reader.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 21 Oct 93 22:43:01 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.COM writes:
>The writer who comes to my mind immediately is Vernor Vinge. 
[ citing AFUTD as better than the tales in Across Realtime ]

But then Thomas Lindgren (lindgren@sics.se) wrote:
>Funny, I felt it was the other way around...  I didn't like the Peace 
>War, but Marooned in Real Time is definitely my favorite Vinge.

Not to be argumentative, but I still think "True Names" is one of the
niftiest stories around, and that's from a little while back.  :-)

On a more serious note, if you go back and dig up copies of _True Names and
Other Dangers_ and _Threats and other Promises_, and read the short stories
in chronological order, there can be No Doubt that Vinge has "improved with
age and maturation".  While a lot of his early short stories retain a
significant charm and, as in the case of "True Names", have become classics
in the field, his early novels (while well-constructed) do not have
anything like the appeal of the Realtime tales, or AFUTD.  If you don't
believe me, go read _The Witling_.

OTOH, I'm really spoiling a perfectly good debate by dragging in 15 year
old books.  Oh well.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 22:18:51 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

I'd put Bruce Sterling into this category.  I think his works have improved
in their depth considerably since _The Artificial Kid_.  While I don't
really care for _Islands in the Net_, I think his ability to handle a
complex plot has increased; his characterization has been good from the
beginning.

I would contrast this to Gibson, who has always had a good hand with plots,
but doesn't really seemed to have added any flesh to his characters.  Which
is not to say I don't like his work, just that I don't see the same
progression.

>From a popularity standpoint, George Alec Effinger definitely gets this
'improved with age' label. :) I haven't had occasion to track down any of
his earlier work, so I don't know if it applies to quality as well.

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 01:29:41 GMT
From: bobm@ingres.com (Bob McQueer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

> John Brunner.  He churned out hack potboiler SFs for Ace doubles ("The
> Astronauts Must Not Land!), decided he didn't want to do this any more,
> and turned to books that attacked serious issues of the sixties ("Stand
> on Zanzibar"), wrote a few of these and then decided he didn't like to
> stick to any one corner, so made a conscious decision that each book he
> writes breaks new ground in one way or another.

I sort of agree - except that his latest two I can think of, "Children of
the Thunder" and "A Maze of Stars" are nothing special.  Brunner is a
favorite of mine, but I don't think he's done anything exceptional since
"The Crucible of Time", which is now 10 years old.

My vote for a writer who has "improved with age" would be Robert
Silverberg, even if the ending of "Face of the Waters" was infuriating.  A
lot of early Silverberg was just plain terrible.  He eventually found an
ability to handle complex and ambitous themes with a great deal of insight.

I used to place Le Guin on my short list of "best authors", but I just
haven't much liked her work of the last decade or so - her craft is still
there, but something is missing, I'm afraid.  "The Dispossessed" is one of
the all time best SF novels, but I've found myself regretably thinking of
Le Guin as a writer of the past.  I hope I don't start having to consider
Brunner in the same category.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 09:24:09 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

Terry Pratchett.  Orson Scott Card (though Xenocide may be an exception),
Alan Dean Foster (when he tries - I'm talking Maori, not Codgerspace),
Kenneth C. Flint (his old stuff was really painful - only the ideas held
me), A. A. Attansio.  Those off the top of my head...

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 11:56:23 GMT
From: lindgren@sics.se (Thomas Lindgren)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
>Not to be argumentative, but I still think "True Names" is one of the
>niftiest stories around, and that's from a little while back.  :-)
>
>On a more serious note, if you go back and dig up copies of _True Names
>and Other Dangers_ and _Threats and other Promises_, and read the short
>stories in chronological order, there can be No Doubt that Vinge has
>"improved with age and maturation".  While a lot of his early short
>stories retain a significant charm and, as in the case of "True Names",
>have become classics in the field, his early novels (while
>well-constructed) do not have anything like the appeal of the Realtime
>tales, or AFUTD.  If you don't believe me, go read _The Witling_.

Oh, I actually _did_ read both the collections you mention a couple of
years back. (After stumbling upon Marooned.) Most of the stories didn't
stick, except for True Names and that precursor to the Tines.  Still, I
usually like Vinge's writing and ideas very much. That's why I complain
about him and not, say, Piers Anthony or Robert Jordan :-)

Some ideas I still remember [SPOILERS to some]:

Peace war:
 - CD coins
 - smart guns/bullets

Marooned:
 - the singularity, of course
 - families with the material wealth of today's nations
 - the guy that had lost access to his REAL computer
 - being out of touch when you are light-minutes away from earth
 - rescuing people from the center of the sun

Elsewhere:
 - ungoverned		[caused me to go through a brief libertarian phase]
 - the rat-beings that were uncomfortably smart

Can you tell I like Greg Bear as well? _There_ is an author that steadily
improves. Compare Blood Music to Queen of Angels, for instance.  The ideas
are still grand, but the story has gotten so much better!

Thomas Lindgren
thomasl@csd.uu.se
lindgren@sics.se

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 13:45:12 GMT
From: nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu (Nancy Lebovitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

I think that Joan Vinge's been improving too--_The Snow Queen_ and _Summer
Queen_ are the best things she's written. (I admit that _World's End wasn't
as major.)

Nancy Lebovitz
nancy@genie.slhs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 22:34:54 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>On a more serious note, if you go back and dig up copies of _True Names
>and Other Dangers_ and _Threats and other Promises_, and read the short
>stories in chronological order, there can be No Doubt that Vinge has
>"improved with age and maturation".  While a lot of his early short
>stories retain a significant charm and, as in the case of "True Names",
>have become classics in the field, his early novels (while
>well-constructed> do not have anything like the appeal of the Realtime
>tales, or AFUTD.  If you don't believe me, go read _The Witling_.
>
>OTOH, I'm really spoiling a perfectly good debate by dragging in 15 year
>old books.  Oh well.

Interesting that you should mention 'The Witling'.

The book still has a great deal of appeal to me (he really thought out the
idea of teleportation well.  This is a 'hard SF' sort of preference, YMMV>.
His charachters are also well thought out (IMO again).

I think the mistake he made, and the reason his later writing is better, is
that he told us too much - the narrative view was too 'all-knowing'.  For
example, he had a tendency to psychoanalyze his characters, rather than
'bring them to life'.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 17:31:56 GMT
From: dspalme@mke.ab.com (Diane Palme x2617)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

Hmmm.  I guess I would have to say Marion Zimmer Bradley.  What she did
with _The_Mists_of_Avalon_ is far superior to her earlier work.

Comments?

Diane Palme
Department Engineer, Central Inspection
Allen-Bradley Company
(414)  382-2617
dspalme@mke.ab.com
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Date: 26 Oct 93 13:31:02 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Better with age?

dspalme@mke.ab.com (Diane Palme x2617) writes:
>Hmmm.  I guess I would have to say Marion Zimmer Bradley.  What she did
>with _The_Mists_of_Avalon_ is far superior to her earlier work.

Heh.  Well, I have to agree since I just said the same thing on the
Mercedes Lackey thread (contrasting Bradley with Lackey in that one has
gotten better and the other worse).

Another author who has gotten better with age is Anne McCaffrey.  She
started out pretty good, but she's picked up a lot of polish over the
years.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com  AKA;
conrad@novalink.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

           Administrivia - Monthly Reminders,
	   Books - Anthony & Barnes (2 msgs) & Boyett (2 msgs) &
                   Bujold & Clarke & Cook (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Tue, 2 Nov 93 13:21:52 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Submissions for the digest are to be sent to the appropriate address from
the list given below.  Please also read the file "SFLOVERS.POLICY" in the
archives.

       Topic				Address
       -----				-------

       Written SF			sf-lovers-written@rutgers.edu
       Sf on Television			sf-lovers-tv@rutgers.edu
       Sf Films				sf-lovers-movies@rutgers.edu
       General discussions that don't
         fit specifically in the other
         topic headings 		sf-lovers-misc@rutgers.edu

If you have information about a convention that you wish to have listed in
the convention listings maintained in the archives, you can send complete
information to SF-LOVERS-CONS@RUTGERS.EDU and it will be included in the
listings as soon as possible.  Information should be sent at least one
month prior to the date of the convention in order to insure that it is
listed in time.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address will be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 14:57:55 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Piers Anthony

UCSSCS@uwplatt.edu (Scott Seely) wrote:
>A few people here mentioned that they couldn't stand Piers Anthony and his
>writing.  For them, I would suggest that they stop reading his Fantasy, as
>for the most part, it is garbage.  However, in the field of SF, Anthony
>does a good job, in some spots, an excellent job.  Incarnations of
>Immortality is reasonably good as a series.  ....

Anthony's writing style aside for a moment, the Incarnations of Immortality
is not really "science fiction."  IMO, it is a prime textbook example of
that poor textbook term, "science fantasy."  (In other words, I don't know
if "science fantasy" can be clearly defined, but "Incarnations" is a good
example of it! :)

BTW, I think Anthony's Apprentice Adept series is another example of
"science fantasy."

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 21:24:49 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: John Barnes, _A Million Open Doors_

A side trip to the local mall bookstore (this particular one being an
instantiation of the subclass Waldenbooks) resulted in the discovery that
Barnes' book is now out in paperback.

Wonder if this will succeed in distracting me from GR.  Hmm.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 13:25:18 GMT
From: gdr11@cl.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Barnes, _A Million Open Doors_

I was really disappointed with "A Million Open Doors" after enjoying "Sin
Of Origin" a lot.  The characters were far too nice and worthy to sustain
my interest, the plot allowed the good guys to knock over the evil
religious dictatorship with a ridiculous ease that is all too typical of
not-quite-properly-thought-out modern sf novels (cf Keith Brooke's
"Expatria Incorporated"), and the background...

Barnes posits a galactic society in which most of the colony planets are
replicas of historical Earth societies (the narrator is from a society
based on medieval French aristocracy), or societies based on narrow
ideologies (the religious dictatorship mentioned above; a militaristic
society that produces the galaxy's best soldiers etc.).  I'm afraid I did
not believe a word of it.  Societies like these might have existed in the
past on Earth, but they existed only for short periods of time (not the
several hundred years posited by Barnes) and by virtue of limits of
production, communication and education which are not present in Barnes'
societies.

One feature of the 'medieval French aristocracy' is its oppression and
marginalisation of women (something which the narrator comes to terms
with).  I simply don't believe that such a society could persist in the
shape Barnes assumes it has (and in fact Barnes shows how this feature
crumbles completely within a few years of contact with the rest of the
galaxy).

Been nice to have seen more imagination and more careful thought.

Gareth Rees

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 03:50:03 GMT
From: sea@umcc.umcc.umich.edu (Steve Arlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: [Boyett] Complete Bibliography

Steven R. Boyett
 
PUBLICATIONS:
 
Novels:
   Ariel, Berkley Books, 1983.
 
   The Architect of Sleep, Berkley Books, 1986.
 
   The Gnole (with illustrator Alan Aidridge), William Heinemann, Ltd.,
   1992.
 
Novellas:

   "Prodigy," in Borderland, ed. Terri Windling, Signet, 1986.  Reprint
   forthcoming December, 1992, Tor Books.
 
   "Like Pavlov's Dogs," Book of the Dead, ed. John Skipp & Craig Spector,
   Bantam, 1989.
 
Short Stories:

   "Rocinante," Elsewhere vol. III, ed. Terri Windling, Berkley, 1984.
 
   "Bridge," Faery, ed. Terri Windling, Berkley, 1985.
 
   "Minutes of the Last Meeting at Olduvai Gorge," Aboriginal, 1987.
   Reprinted in Best of Aboriginal, 1988
 
   "The Answer Tree," Silver Scream, ed. David J. Schow, Tor, 1988; Dark
   Harvest limited-edition hardcover, 1988.
 
   "Emerald City Blues," Midnight Graffiti, Fall, 1988.  Reprinted in Best
   of Midnight Graffiti anthology, New American Library, October, 1992.
 
   "Man Overboard," Tampa Review #6, Spring 1993.
 
   "The Madonna of Port Lligat," Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine,
   forthcoming.
 
   "Epiphany Beach," The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction,
   forthcoming.
 
Miscellaneous:

    Space Ark #5 (Apple Comics, ill us. Ken Mitchroney)
 
   Ren & Stimpy #15 (Marvel Comics, illus. Ken Mitchroney), January, 1994
 
Steve Arlow
Yorick Software, Inc.
39336 Polo Club Dr. #103
Farmington Hills, MI  48335-5634
sea@ais.org
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Date: 1 Nov 93 15:32:53 GMT
From: sea@umcc.umcc.umich.edu (Steve Arlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: [Boyett] Latest word on _Architect_, et. al.

          What follows is the latest word from Steve Boyett about _The
Architect of Sleep_.  It is right from the llama's mouth, so to speak, ;)
and I am posting it on his behalf.
 

   Though the rights to _Architect_ were hung up for a few years at Ace,
the publisher has *not* "hung on" to the rights.  I doubt Ace cares at all
what I do with the book.  The book is out of print and I can do whatever I
want with it.  But it would take a solid year and a half at the very least
to finish the whole mess, and quite frankiy we're talking about (a)
intelligent raccoons, and (b) ten years ago.  My experience with
_Architect_ has left a somewhat bitter taste in my mouth, and rather than
live with it from day to day I've gone on to other things.  To be honest,
what I'm doing now is so different from then, I'm not even sure I *could*
finish them if I wanted to.  You really have to have the wherewithal to put
yourself in my shoes before you get mad at me: if you're frustrated, think
how *I* must feel.  I would like to finish them someday, but it's gonna
take an awful lot of "circumstantializing."
 
   Because so much of this is over and done with, I urge those of you out
there in Digital Critical land *not* to write letters of complaint,
suggestion, or exasperation to Ace Books.  "It wastes your time and annoys
the pig...."
 
   Those who enjoyed the ending of _Ariel_ (why don't I get *your* fan
mail; most of mine on _Ariel_ consisted of people who loved the book but
loathed the ending - welcome to Real World 101, folks!) might find it
interesting to know that I had to fight repeatedly to keep it from being
watered down (though, in all fairness, they never tried to alter the
events, more the dark tone).  Those who want to see something by me set in
a similar universe might want to hunt up my novella "Prodigy" in
_Borderland, Vol 1_, edited by Terri Windling.
 
   The "three-sentence" battle scene at the end of _Architect_ is actually
supposed to be a *one*-sentence battle scene.  Despite the fact that my
spelling, punctuation, and grammar were immaculate throughout the previous
text, Ace's proofreader never once thought that perhaps my single sentence
was intentional, and s/he "corrected it" - red-pencilling it and breaking
it into many sentences.  I corrected it in galley, but those sentence
breaks still extant in the published version are corrections not made by
the typesetter, and they piss me off.
 
   Though it's flattering that many people would like me to publish a
limited-edition of _The Geography of Dreams_, I'm afraid there's little
chance I will do so.  It really does hamper my ability to publish the whole
thing "all of a piece" at some future date.  And, aesthetically speaking,
the poor thing's completely frayed at both ends.  If you think _Architect_
ended unresolved - yeesh!
 
   On a more general note, it's really gratifying to know that there are
people out there who've read my stuff several times over, and who've
recommended me to their friends, and who "get it." Writers are performers
several steps removed from their audience, and it's often difficult to know
if your research for authenticity, your revision for the beauty of
language, and your fun little throwaway "buried treasures" for those paying
a lot of attention and/or re-reading, have all been for nought.  So thanks,
guys; it means a lot.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 22:50:57 GMT
From: C_Douglas_BAKER@umail.umd.edu (cb52)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Ethan of Athos_ by Lois McMaster Bujold   Book Review

		 _Ethan of Athos_ by Lois McMaster Bujold
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

   _Ethan of Athos_ is a difficult book to review because the bulk of the
novel is a rather average adventure story set in the universe of Bujold's
Miles Vorkosigan stories.  _Ethan of Athos_ does have some very engaging
and thought provoking peripheral details, however.

   Ethan is from an all male planet where women are seen as little more
than demons.  The planet is entirely based on homosexual relationships
between males who must form contracts for permission to reproduce.
Reproduction is accomplished artificially through the use of ovaries
purchased from other planets.  Athos is cheated out of a group of ovaries
they purchased from Jackson's Whole so Ethan, being the head of one of
Athos' reproduction centers, is sent as an emissary to discover what has
occurred and to purchase new ovaries.  Arriving on Kline Station, Ethan,
who had never seen a woman before and views them as evil incarnate, is
saved from being abducted by Jackson's Whole thugs by the vivacious Elli
Quinn of the Denderii Mercenaries.  Elli Quinn, Miles Vorkosigan fans may
recall, is the attractive, aggressive, female bodyguard of Miles.  Thrown
into the mix is a paranoid telepath fleeing the same Jackson's Whole thugs.
Each are interested in the missing ovaries for their own reasons.  The
tenuous teamwork of these three incompatibles sets up humorous interactions
as the mystery of the missing ovaries unravels.

   Despite a promising plot the novel unfolds rather tediously.  The
novel's most engaging characteristic is its exploration of life on an
isolated space station.  Within such a closed environment there is grave
fear of viral and other infectious diseases.  Being the number one public
safety concern, quarantine of infected persons and items takes precedence
over just about anything.  Extensive recycling of all kinds of valuable
resources and a quite unique air cleansing and oxygen generating system are
also norms life aboard a space station.  Bujold also explores the abuse and
terrible consequences of genetic engineering.  These interesting asides,
along with brief glimpses of the social life on Athos and the comical,
really farcical, nature of the adventure make _Ethan of Athos_ mildly
entertaining.

Title:      Ethan of Athos
Author:     Lois McMaster Bujold
City:       Riverdale, New York
Date:       1986
Publisher:  Baen Books  $4.99 (pbk)
Order Info: 0-671-65604-X
Pages:      237







C. DOUGLAS BAKER
Email: cb52@umail.umd.edu
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Date: 28 Oct 93 03:02:47 GMT
From: kcc@cs.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Arthur C. Clarke's THE HAMMER OF GOD

THE HAMMER OF GOD
Arthur C. Clarke
A review by Ken Cox

Clarke does the killer asteroid scenario.  What more needs to be said?

Oh, all right.  It's 2110 and technological advances - fusion power, cheap
transmutation, artificial intelligences, the closed ecologies of the
"Fullerhomes", have solved many of the world's problems.  Humanity is
well-established in space, with colonies on the Moon and Mars and
scientific bases elsewhere.  The future is looking really good.

Then an amateur astronomer on Mars spots a new asteroid.  He plans to name
it Myrna, until its orbit is computed.  After that, the only possible name
for the asteroid is Kali, the goddess of destruction.  But Earth may have
one chance...

The novel is written in the same style as other recent Clarke, such as _The
Ghost from the Grand Banks_: a series of short (2-5 page) chapters, some
contributing to the main story line while others provide background.  The
near future that he presents is one that could believably (if perhaps
somewhat optimistically) result from the present.  Clarke fans, or fans of
carefully-extrapolated history and technology, will definitely enjoy _The
Hammer of God_.

A note: In his afterword, Clarke notes that a 4000-word short version of
this novel, also titled _The Hammer of God_, appeared in the special _Time_
issue _Beyond the Year 2000_ (Fall 1992, Vol. 140, No. 27).

Title:      The Hammer of God
Author:     Arthur C. Clarke
Publisher:  A Bantam Spectra Book
City:       New York
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-09557-9
Pages:      226pp
Comments:   hardcover, US$19.95

Ken Cox
kcc@cs.wustl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 03:49:48 GMT
From: mcbride@okcforum.osrhe.edu (Chris McBride)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Where is Glen Cook?

It seems like it's been a long time since I've seen anything new from Glen
Cook.  I read and enjoyed the Chronicles of the Black Company quite a bit.
I've picked up a couple of his cheesy detective short books, but they're
not the Glen Cook I came to know from 'Black Company'.

Does anyone know if he has written anything recently?  If so then what was
it?

Chris McBride
mcbride@okcforum.osrhe.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 18:45:41 GMT
From: rdawson@marek.business.carleton.ca (Ron Dawson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where is Glen Cook?

Chris McBride <mcbride@okcforum.osrhe.edu> wrote:
>Does anyone know if he has written anything recently?  If so then what was
>it?

   I've been wondering what is up with Mr Cook myself.  I'm still waiting
to read the third book of the south.  Did it come out and I missed it?  Or
is he having problems writing a "satisfactory" resolution.  It's building
up to something big down there in the south, and I can see why he might
have some problems with the final book.

   Is Glen Cook planning any additional novels in his other Dark Fantasy
series, the Dread Empire?

   While you could say that his Garett PI books are a bit humorous, there
is an interesting feel to them.  I particularly like the little details of
the war in the Cantard that are always in the background.  It gives an
impression of the world out there being alive and independent of the story.

Ron Dawson

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 17:09:41 GMT
From: SERIUS@applelink.apple.com (Eric Herrmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where is Glen Cook?

mcbride@okcforum.osrhe.edu (Chris McBride) wrote:
> It seems like it's been a long time since I've seen anything new from
> Glen Cook.
[...]
> Does anyone know if he has written anything recently?  If so then what
> was it?

It has been a long time. I thought maybe he died. He hasn't, I saw him at
WorldCon a couple months ago.

The last book he published was "Red Iron Nights" about three years ago. A
new "cheesy detective short" is to be published next February, but I guess
you're not interested in the Garrett Files.

Glen hasn't given a date, that I'm aware of, for "Glittering Stone", the
next Black Company (BC) novel. But I got the impression from him that it
would be early next year. As I recall there is another BC book after
"Glittering Stone" entitled something like "She Walks With Darkness" that
he is planning. Who knows when that will come out.

He's published about 35 books over the last 22 years, might I suggest some
of his other works?

Eric Herrmann
NOTSO.SERIUS@applelink.apple.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Butler & Crowley & Daley (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 06:29:04 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Octavia E. Butler

		Belated Reviews PS:  Octavia E. Butler

Octavia Butler has been writing science fiction novels for a couple of
decades now. What characterizes them, to my mind, is that her characters,
though often possessed of great powers, don't exist in a social vacuum.
They have families, they have responsibilities, they have other, often more
powerful, people restraining them, they *need* other people.  (The genre,
particularly in its pulpier manifestations, has a number of archetypes for
powerful characters with few social constraints - heroes, mavericks, etc.
When such characters *do* appear in Butler's novels, they tend to fall into
more plausible categories - psychopaths and predators.)  Most of Butler's
novels fall into two groups, her Patternist novels, from the seventies and
early eighties, and her Xenogenesis trilogy, from the late eighties.

"Wild Seed" (****-): Anyanwu is three hundred years old.  She can take
other shapes, human or animal, and can heal herself of any wounds,
including those dealt by time.  She's watched generations of descendents
age and die.  She's unique.  Doro is four thousand years old.  That is,
it's been four thousand years since he first died, and took over another
body.  Since then he's lived in thousands of bodies.  When one is hurt, or
he tires of it, he leaves it for another.  After a number of centuries, he
began to realize that people with special powers *tasted* better, and (for
that reason and others) he began to breed them.  (There is no way to fight
him.  His current 'stock' is descended from people who survived learning
that.)  Doro discovers Anyanwu - a wild seed, a supernormal talent who is
not a product of his breeding programs, by accident, and recruits her.  In
the decades that follow, she discovers that she's made a very one-sided
devil's bargain: Doro is a predator, pure and simple, and there isn't a
thing she, or anyone else, can do about it.

"Wild Seed" is the first Patternist novel, chronologically.  (The trilogy,
not conceived as such, was written in reverse chronological order, but I'd
read it starting with "Wild Seed".)  It begins in Africa, where Anyanwu and
Doro were born, but most of it, and all of the sequels, take place across
the Atlantic.

"Mind of My Mind" (***+) covers a short but critical period in the
twentieth century.  Doro's breeding program has culminated in a group of
extremely powerful telepaths who are able to mind-control ordinary humans.
They're not very stable, however, and have a tendency to kill each other.
When he introduces Mary, his latest experiment, to another telepath, she
becomes the focus of a mental...pattern...which gives her some control of
other telepaths but, also compensates for their instabilities.  For the
first time, a telepathic culture, albeit one which casually and
inconspicuously enslaves non-telepaths, begins to form and grow.  Until
Doro decides that it's grown enough.

"Patternmaster" (**) is set millenia in the future.  The old civilization
collapsed when the first starship brought back a plague.  Now there are
Patternists - a society of telepaths, united by a telepathic network
centered on, and controlled by, the Patternmaster.  There are mutes -
non-telepathic slaves.  And, on the periphery, there are Clayarks - mutated
descendents of the plague victims.  The Patternist society is essentially
feudal, with the strongest telepaths defending and controlling domains and
weaker telepaths.  (In theory, there are laws and customs protecting the
weak from the strong.  In practice, those are as effective as whoever cares
to enforce them.)  Teray is a young telepath, but promises to be a powerful
one, in time.  Unfortunately, Coransee - his older, established brother,
sees him as a potential rival, and has no intention of giving him time.

"Patternmaster" is an early work, less imaginatively and less skillfully
structured than the other two.  It shouldn't be thought of as the end of
the trilogy in the sense of being the planned culmination of the story
begun in the other two novels.  Another book, "Clay's Ark" (*+), is loosely
set in the same universe, and fills in the story of the coming of the
plague.

"Dawn" (***+) is the first novel in Butler's Xenogenesis trilogy.  It
begins with the suicide of the human race.  When the Oankali arrive, little
is left of the biosphere, and only a few humans still live.  The Oankali
intervene to save those humans, but their purpose is not altruistic: The
Oankali have a biological imperative which pushes them to interbreed with
other species, to expand their genetic base.  The human survivors do not,
needless to say, share this imperative, but the Oankali have no intention
of giving them a choice: Human children of the next generation will have
five parents and tentacles.

It sounds like Sunday tabloid material, but Butler pulls off the double
coup of making it technically plausible and of not dwelling on the
technicalities.  "Dawn" focuses upon the human survivors who must come to
terms with the Oankali plan, and particularly upon Lilith Iyapo, the first
human revived from suspended animation.  She is made the initial liason
between the Oankali and the other humans.  (The Oankali, who do not
understand humans as well as they'd like, may not have realized that for
those survivors who choose to view the situation in us-vs-them terms, this
makes Lilith a 'them'.)  "Dawn" ends with the first mixed children on the
way, and Lilith (and others) not very happy about the situation, but not in
a position to resist.

(It shouldn't be thought that the Oankali are blind to the ethical
dimension of their actions, but they believe humans to be intrinsically
self-destructive.  That is, their ability to perceive genomes allows them
to *see* that humans are intrinsically self-destructive, and will only
commit mass suicide again if left alone.  So we're assured.  How much
coercion is it right to apply to someone who won't believe he's about to
walk off a precipice?)

"Adulthood Rites" (***) and "Imago" (***) focus upon subsequent
generations, and the working out of the genetic merger of the two species.
Both novels dramatize the process through the interactions of Lilith's
Human/Oankali children and 'resisters' - humans who have refused to
participate and have run off to live independently of the Oankali.
(Nobody's forcing them but, all surviving humans have been modified to be
sterile in the absence of Oankali mediation.  Mind, one might ask how the
resisters' determination to keep humanity fully human differs, in
principle, from some people's determination to maintain racial purity.)
"Imago" is the weaker of the two, in part because it revolves around a
problem whose resolution requires an implausible plot device.

The Xenogenesis trilogy is an ambitious one: The human race is forced to
undergo a change which it finds repugnant, which the reader may find
repugnant, and yet the reader is brought to empathize with the humans who
participate in the change, with the humans who refuse to participate, with
the hybrids, and even with the Oankali.  A little too much of the plot
revolves around desperate people behaving irrationally and irrational
people behaving desperately for my taste but, I don't suppose the portrayal
is unrealistic.

As you may have gathered, I liked "Wild Seed" best of Butler's novels.  If
you haven't read her work before, it provides a good basis for deciding
whether to seek out her other books.  If you can't find it, you might try
"Dawn".

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 27 Oct 93 04:45:05 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: John Crowley

		Belated Reviews PS:  John Crowley

I could probably save myself some effort by getting a rubber stamp with the
phrase "not to all tastes" (or, this being an electronic medium, by binding
that phrase to a function key).  John Crowley is one of the best writers in
the genre but, his books F2^H^H will not be to all tastes.  Crowley will
appeal to readers who (occasionally) appreciate beautifully crafted writing
that doesn't have much of a plot.  (It would probably be more fair to say
that the books unfold with very little action which, for many readers,
comes to much the same thing.)

"Little, Big" (****) is a relatively recent fantasy; Crowley's only been
writing sf/f for a couple of decades.  I'm at a loss as to how one would
classify it further.  About half the story takes place in New York City
(it's never called New York, just "the City"), but it's not a recognizable
variant of "urban fantasy".  Most of the rest takes place at Edgewood (none
of the names in the book are chosen arbitrarily), a surpassingly
complicated house which was built around the turn of the century, by an
architect whose wife could see...call them fairies.

Faerie (it's never called that) looms in the background, through most of
the novel.  It is the Faerie of English tradition - capricious,
mischievous, untrustworthy, with odd powers and odd vulnerabilities and it
is in decline.  Most of what happens in "Little, Big" stems from a complex,
long-term Faerie scheme to rejuvenate the old...call them archetypes.

We are introduced to Edgewood and to the extended family that still lives
there, through Smoky Barnable, who marries a daughter of that family (the
architect's great-granddaughter), and has to adjust to living among people
who take a subtle occult presence in their lives for granted.  (Not direct
occult intervention, though there's some of that, so much as an unspoken
conviction that there is a Tale being worked out, that gives their lives
meaning.  It drives Smoky crazy, sometimes.)

Years pass, and we near the end of the century.  Smoky's son Auberon leaves
Edgewood for the City, but it's a darker city than the one Smoky knew.  The
country is trapped in a depression, and a new demagogue has appeared who
has the potential to tear it apart.  Services fail, things fall apart.  (We
don't see much of the country's troubles.  They're a background to the
Tale.)  Against this background, Auberon meets, and falls in love, with
Sylvie, who one day disappears, setting the stage for the final act of the
Tale.

"Little, Big" is a waste of time, if you're looking for good mind candy,
but if you sometimes like to savor good writing, it's anything but.  It's a
longish book (over six hunded pages, in paperback), but not a page is
wasted.  Every apparent digression and detour, besides being worth reading
in and of itself, turns out to have its purpose.  And as the tale proceeds,
our understanding of Faerie improves, until we can see why its rejuvenation
required...call it a Tale.

(Utterly Irrelevant Digression: I note, from the blurb about the author,
that Crowley wrote for tv at one point.  This experience probably informed
some of the details that went into Auberon's stint at writing for a soap
opera.  Something of which Crowley was aware, which Heinlein may not have
considered, is that you might have a problem killing off the Galactic
Overlord, if the actor playing the Galactic Overlord has a long-term
contract.)

"Engine Summer" (***+) is post-holocaust sf, albeit very soft sf.  A
thousand years have passed since the Storm brought down our civilization,
and "Engine Summer" introduces us to the world that has evolved since.
There are the Truthful Speakers of Little Bellaire whom outsiders call
warren dwellers.  (The original Bellaire was a co-op whose inhabitants
turned inwards before the Storm, and stayed together when it struck.)

The narrator, Rush That Speaks, is born to the Truthful Speakers, and the
story of his childhood introduces us to Little Bellaire.  It's a complex
society - the fifty and more pages in which it is introduced don't lend
themselves to compression into a two-line caricature, as is so often the
case with post-holocaust novels and Truthful Speaking is its soul.  Beyond
literal truth, this involves successful communication.  Beyond that is
having something to communicate: Those whose tales have a lasting resonance
are known as Saints.  Rush That Speaks dreams of being a Saint, but he
would settle for being happy with Once A Day.

There are the traders, known as Dr. Boots List.  Although they deal in many
commodities, they are particularly important for being the sole suppliers
of the Four Pots, also called "medicine's daughters", four drugs which
humanity developed before the Storm.  For reasons of her own, Once A Day
leaves with a party of traders.  Seeking his lost love, Rush eventually
makes his way to their dwelling place where they coexist with large cats,
and have some remarkably catlike characteristics themselves.

There are others in this peaceful future world.  There are scavengers,
still mining the old cities.  (The Storm is placed far enough in our future
that what was built to last, lasts.)  There are hermits - Rush lives with
one for a while, using one of medicine's daughters to semi-hibernate
through the winter.  There is a flying city, which still retains its old
technology, where Rush achieves a Sainthood he never expected.

"Engine Summer" isn't as good as "Little, Big", but if you haven't read
anything by Crowley, you'd probably do better to read it first: It's
shorter and easier, and if you don't like it, you probably won't like
"Little, Big", either.  (Conversely, if you do like it, you may well like
"Little, Big" better.)  "Engine Summer" isn't a story, so much as a picture
- - a picture of humanity in a prolonged Indian Summer between the failed
civilization of the past and whatever it will become in the future.

"Little, Big" and "Engine Summer" are special.  They're F4^H^H not going
to be to all tastes, but if you like good literary writing that can
support its own weight without *trading* on its being literary, you'll
probably find them pleasures to read.  Among Crowley's other books,
"Beasts" (***) is a good early work, set in a near-future world in which
Leos (genetically engineered chimerae, particularly human/lion hybrids)
are struggling for legal status and survival.  I didn't think much of his
more recent "Aegypt" (*+).

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 26 Oct 93 21:18:48 GMT
From: wizards@netcom.com (Mark Jaffe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brian Daley books

I just finished the Hobart Floyt/Alacrity Fitzhugh trilogy: "Requiem For A
Ruler Of Worlds," "Jinx On A Terran Inheritance" and "Fall Of The White
Ship Avatar." Quite enjoyed them and curious if he had any follow-ups to
the adventures of this dynamic duo.

Mark Jaffe
Computer Wizards
wizards@netcom.com
Mark_Jaffe@taligent.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 23:43:02 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brian Daley books

wizards@netcom.com (Mark Jaffe) writes:
> I just finished the Hobart Floyt/Alacrity Fitzhugh trilogy: "Requiem For
> A Ruler Of Worlds," "Jinx On A Terran Inheritance" and "Fall Of The White
> Ship Avatar." Quite enjoyed them and curious if he had any follow-ups to
> the adventures of this dynamic duo.

   Not yet.  I'm not sure if he's worked on more.  He's half of Jack
McKinney, and I've heard he's been doing screenplays and such.  No just
'Brian Daley' books for quite a while.  I miss them.

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 14:39:52 GMT
From: neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jack McKinney, (also Re: Brian Daley books)

   If he's half of Jack McKinney, when will he/they continue the Black Hole
Travel Agency series? Once I had three books I figured I could read them
for the complete story, only to find out that there was no plot resolution
after three books, he'll need at least one more book to close things out.
   Now that you mention it, the BHTA books are quite reminiscent of the
style and humour of the Fitzhugh books, I probably would have noticed it
myself if it hadn't been so long since I read the earlier ones.

Christopher Neufeld
neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca
generic!cneufeld@utzoo.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 13:46:18 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brian Daley books

Brian Daley fans might want to try the four-book _Black Hole Travel Agency_
series: EVENT HORIZON, ARTIFACT OF THE SYSTEM, FREE RADICALS, and HOSTILE
TAKEOVER.  The series is by Jack McKinney, which means Brian and his
writing partner (and fine sf writer on his own) James Luceno wrote it - Jim
did the first two books, Brian the last two.  The first three are available
and the last book will be on the shelves in a month.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Donaldson & Downing (2 msgs) & Engdahl (6 msgs) &
                 Farmer (2 msgs) & Hand & Rusch

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 17:57:12 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Stephen R. Donaldson's Gap Series

WARNING: SPOILERS FOLLOW

A few years ago, I stopped reading Stephen R. Donaldson regularly.  I
thought his first trilogy was quite good, despite some clumsy writing.
However, his subsequent books never made me feel the need to go out and
quickly pick up his latest.  However, based on the recent discussion of
Donaldson in the Tolkien group, I decided to read his science fiction
series - the Gap Series: The Real Story, Forbidden Knowledge, and A Dark
and Hungry God Arises.

The series so far is very good, though it is also extremely disturbing.
Most of the characters are vile (although this begins to change to some
degree by the end of the third book), and some of them commit unspeakable
acts, ranging from murder and rape to the selling of human beings to an
alien species that does far worse things.  This is not meant as a criticism
of the books; they succeed in a number of ways.

First of all, the characterizations are very well done, though they are not
the sorts of characters most readers will sympathize with (so if you like
books in which you can sympathize with the characters, avoid these). Not
only are most of them nasty (as noted), most of them also live on the
surface. They are not deep thinkers, by and large, nor do they generally
think rationally. Instead they are driven by emotion - primarily fear and
hate. One thing Donaldson is exploring here is the extremes of emotion.
Characters time and again are stretched to the breaking point and beyond.
And I've never encountered characters who felt so dangerous, who felt as if
they could break out into unspeakable acts of violence at any second, as
the ones Donaldson gives us here.

The universe he has constructed is very well done. Humans have made contact
with an alien species: the Amnion. The Amnion are imperialistic, but not in
the usual sense. They are genetic imperialists: they want to spread
mutagens, to convert humans into Amnioni. As a result, the police
(controlled by the United Mining Corporation) become very powerful, and
declare an area of space to be Forbidden Space. Also as a result, various
pirates come into operation in and around Forbidden Space, stealing from
humans and selling to the Amnion (who aren't as good mechanically as
humans). Several illegal bases are established in Forbidden Space. (By the
way, almost none of this is revealed in the first book.)

All of this is told in a wheels-within-wheels fashion. In some ways, the
first book has the most interesting narrative structure. The outline of the
story is told first, based on the perception of outsiders. Then, Donaldson
says, basically, "that's what it looked like to them" and goes one level
deeper. Then, he shows that that is still not the real story, and we
finally get the true, very disturbing story. On the surface at least,
things look like they are explained.  But as Donaldson explains in the
afterward (and explores in the next book), many, many things aren't
explained.

The other books continue with the concept of "the real story." Most things
are not what they seem, and there are plots and counter-plots everywhere.
And each book strips away more of the false surface, and probes deeper in
the "real story."

The series may give you nightmares. It will certainly disturb you.
However, it is well worth reading, both to appreciate what Donaldson has
done with the characters and to explore a rather fascinating universe.

I'm anxiously awaiting the next book in the series. (I think it is supposed
to be 5 volumes.)

PS: Donaldson's afterward to The Real Story, which discusses his writing
methods and Wagner's Ring cycle, is worth reading in its own right.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 27 Oct 93 13:35:28 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paula Downing's _Rinn's Star_ (SPOILERS)

drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca) writes:
>I read this over the summer, and found it quite enjoyable.  I found the
>treatment of telepathy especially interesting.  This is one of the first
>treatments of that subject that doesn't depict a "mental community" as
>something to be desired.  Instead, the protagonist Rinn finds the
>Group-Mind on her homeworld to be repugnant, and goes into space
>exploration to escape it.
>
>Has anyone else read this book?  And does anyone know if a sequel is
>planned?  (The ending left a great deal of room for a second book.)

There's no sequel planned, but Downing has written a few other books you
might not be aware of: FLARE STAR (4/92), a deep-space adventure; FALLWAY
(1/93), "an exciting, imaginative tale of conflict between species,
cultures, and individuals" (my thanks to Poul Anderson for providing me
with a description there), and her one novel for Baen, MAD ROY'S LIGHT (91?
cool cover).  Forthcoming is A WHISPER OF TIME, about a
marooned-with-humans alien woman who not surprisingly doesn't fit in, alien
archeology, and other neat stuff (looks to be her most interesting book
yet).

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com
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Date: 28 Oct 93 12:16:48 GMT
From: jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Paula Downing's _Rinn's Star_

This article reminded me of something I've wanted to ask for a while.  A
while back I bought _Flare Star_, and was unable to finish it.  The science
was just too unbelievable.  Are her other books any better?

(It's interesting to note that a book called "Flare" came out around the
same time, also featuring solar flares in the plot, which also suffered
from a serious lack of realism.)

John Carr
jfc@mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 07:52:40 GMT
From: comrade@uniwa.uwa.edu.au (Peter Cooper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl

I read a book of hers when I was about 10 called "The Star Shall Abide" or
something like that.  I think it was part of a series about an
abandoned/lost interstellar colony whose homeworlds (the Six Worlds?)  got
toasted in a reasonably sudden nova-event.  The world contains many toxins
that make it only barely habitable, and the dearth of metals means that
great lengths must be taken to maintain even the vestiges of a
technological civilisation.

It was really great, with a contrived religion operated by the 'scientist'
class, bizarre-but-necessary social stratification, and a strong focus on
moral responsibility.

Any ideas what other books were in the series, and if she wrote anything
else?

Peter Cooper
comrade@gu.uwa.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 17:05:22 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl

Peter Cooper@uniwa.uwa.e writes:
> Any ideas what other books were in the series, and if she wrote anything
> else?

There was at least one other book in that series. I've totally lost the
title, of course.

Engdahl also wrote two books about an agent whose job was investigating
"child" cultures (i.e., our level and below.) And she had the Prime
Directive to worry about, and she *can't* just kick it aside the way Kirk
always did...  Very good, if clearly aimed at younger readers. The first
was _Enchantress from the Stars_, and I don't remember the other. (A
half-memory says _The Far Side of Evil_, but that could be wrong.)

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 17:57:49 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl

Peter Cooper (comrade@uniwa.uwa.edu.au) wrote:
>Any ideas what other books were in the series, and if she wrote anything
>else?

I started reading these around sixth grade, and finished them in junior
high.  I liked them a lot, enough to hunt down _Enchantress from the
Stars_ and _The Far Side of Evil_ about a year ago.  This is a different
series, about an advanced society involved in visiting and studying less
advanced planetary societies in an effort to understand why some destroy
themselves, and others do not.

The sequels to the ones you read are:

Beyond the Tomorrow Mountains 
The Doors of the Universe

I know I read the second one, and I *think* I read the third.  The
authorlist also mentions _Journey Between Worlds_, as a standalone novel
not in either series above, which I've never seen.

If you like Engdahl, and are interested in similar juvenile sf, I'd
recommend you try H.M. Hoover.  The only title I can recall offhand is _The
Lost Star_, the story of a young girl dragged around by her astrophysics
parents, something of a loner, who befriends the supposedly non-sentient
natives on a planet, only to discover, well, that would be telling.  Good
stuff, similar emphasis on moral responsibility of scientists/discoverers/
explorers, without turning into an anti-tech/anti-science screed.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com
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Date: 28 Oct 93 02:20:14 GMT
From: bls101@lyons.anu.edu.au (Barbara LaScala)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl

comrade@uniwa.uwa.edu.au (Peter Cooper) writes:
> I read a book of hers when I was about 10 called "The Star Shall Abide"
> or something like that.  I think it was part of a series about an
> abandoned/lost interstellar colony whose homeworlds (the Six Worlds?)
> got toasted in a reasonably sudden nova-event.  The world contains many
> toxins that make it only barely habitable, and the dearth of metals means
> that great lengths must be taken to maintain even the vestiges of a
> technological civilisation.
>
> It was really great, with a contrived religion operated by the
> 'scientist' class, bizarre-but-necessary social stratification, and a
> strong focus on moral responsibility.
>
> Any ideas what other books were in the series, and if she wrote anything
> else?

The title of the book was 'Heritage of the Star' from memory.  It was one
of my childhood favourites.  There is a sequel, though I can't remember
what it was called.  Sylvia Engdahl has also written at least one other
novel.  The one I can remember was about interstellar explorers and
anthropologists who visit a world which is more or less medieval.  They
have strict instructions not to get involved with the locals but of course
they do.  Again I forget the title.

They are all very good books.  I re-read them a few years ago and still
enjoyed them as an adult.

Barbara
bls101@syseng.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 00:22:36 GMT
From: erica@cc.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman Sadun)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl

Peter Cooper <comrade@uniwa.uwa.edu.au> wrote:
>I read a book of hers when I was about 10 called "The Star Shall Abide" or
>something like that.  I think it was part of a series about an
>abandoned/lost interstellar colony whose homeworlds (the Six Worlds?)  got
>toasted in a reasonably sudden nova-event.  The world contains many toxins
>that make it only barely habitable, and the dearth of metals means that
>great lengths must be taken to maintain even the vestiges of a
>technological civilisation.
>
>It was really great, with a contrived religion operated by the 'scientist'
>class, bizarre-but-necessary social stratification, and a strong focus on
>moral responsibility.

I loved these books too--also the two about Elana (Enchantress from the
Stars and the Far side of evil??).  There were three in this series.  I
remember hating the ending but thinking it was fair and just even though

SPOILERS

Why did they have to make him sterile?  Yeah, I know he overdid outside and
his sacrifice will make life better for others, but I still think that it
was a rotten fate for a favorite hero.  I liked that the children of
scientists were prized but hated that they didn't get to raise their own
young...

Erica Sadun
erica@cc.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 03:44:46 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl

erica@cc.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman Sadun):
>Why did they have to make him sterile? 

I suspect the main reason is that, for all its scientific trappings, this
is essentially the story of a prophet.  Like Moses and, the similarity is
probably deliberate, he does not directly reap the benefits he brings his
people.  Further, his success might be due, in part, to his making all the
people his children - something he might not have succeeded in doing
otherwise.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 23:50:25 GMT
From: kmac@cisco.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Philip Jose Farmer

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Philip Jose Farmer has made a career out of writing fan fiction
>professionally.

I never quite thought of it that way, but that captures it perfectly.

One set of Farmer's novels that you missed, that I think are really some of
his best, are the 'Opar' novels; two books (_Hadon of ancient Opar_ and
something like _Return to Opar_). They're connected very loosely to E.R.
Burroughs' Tarzan books (The city of Opar is the setting for a couple of
Tarzan books), and someone who looks suspiciously like Tarzan shows up in
them (More 'Tarzan the time traveller' stuff; Farmer seems to love Tarzan),
but it's really not all *that* Burroughs in style. It's a basic adventure
story, and not all that creative, but it's set in an interesting society,
and contains some of Farmer's better work as far as just plain storytelling
goes. They're one of the few Farmer books I still consider worth a re-read
(And I own *most* of his catalog, which takes up way too much space on my
bookshelves...).

Farmer is a classic example of someone whose ideas are *great*, but whose
writing is just not up to snuff with his ideas; the quote I've heard before
is 'His books would be great if someone else had written them'. Still, I
consider most of his work worth a read.

Karl Elvis MacRae
Software Release Support
Cisco Systems
batman@cisco.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 18:45:49 GMT
From: bhjat!ism!phantom!mfeinste@decvax.dec.com (Michael Feinstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Farmer: Riverworld

   I've read the four Riverworld novels (actually, I'm in the fourth one
now) and I'm wondering if there are other books about this universe out
there (Farmer mentions that the other books will only fill out the
"tapestry" of the universe, but are not part of the "definition").  Any
leads would be appreciated.

Michael Feinstein
mfeinste@csfb1.fir.fbc.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 21:00:51 GMT
From: eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu (Eowyn Mader)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth Hand-possible spoilers

I've just finished Elizabeth Hand's AESTIVAL TIDE after reading WINTERLONG
a couple weeks ago and have some questions for anyone else who's read these
books.  I haven't read ICARUS DESCENDING yet and plan to, so if my
questions get answered in that book, I'd rather not know the answers - I'm
just thinking maybe I missed something along the way!  By the way, both
books are very imaginative and well-written and I recommend them highly.

There may be some SPOILERS in these questions.

Do the various Ascensions refer to each time a particular group comes into
power? Does each (First, Second, Third) occur after some sort of horrible
holocaust which is what delineates them?  Do you think the Ascendants are
always the same group, or is each a completely different regime?  I'm
finding this question hard to phrase.  Anyone have any clue what I'm
asking?  I'm pretty sure the Shinings refer to nuclear holocausts.  Is the
Third Shining the last and most horrible resulting in the world of the
novels?

In the author's afterword at the end of WINTERLONG, Hand describes her
upcoming book, AESTIVAL TIDE.  However, except for a seaside city, killer
hurricane and the festival of Aestival Tide, the actual book bears very
little resemblance to her summary.  Anyone know why she would give such a
detailed description of the characters and events in an upcoming book and
then write a book totally different?  I'm not complaining since I liked
AESTIVAL TIDE even more than WINTERLONG.  Just curious.

Hope this article isn't totally confusing!

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 20:50:51 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Rusch: Heart Readers (spoilers)

Kristine Kathryn Rusch's "Heart Readers" is bad enough that it makes "The
White Mists of Power" look good.  I should have been warned by the speed
with which it moved from the new-book rack to the used-book rack.  Near the
beginning, the protagonist is raped.  Near the end she gets the rapist
under her knife and doesn't let the opportunity go to waste.  That's about
it, except for a couple of hundred pages of ballast, mostly surrounding an
uninteresting intrigue.  Avoid.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Books - Ford & Lynn (5 msgs) & Moon &
                           O'Donnell (4 msgs) & Robinson (2 msgs)
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Date: 28 Oct 93 11:58:51 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of John M. Ford's GROWING UP WEIGHTLESS

John M. Ford's intricately crafted novels manage to overlay a fantasy or
science fiction plot onto underlying glimpses of a suspense/thriller.  Ford
has explored the axis from fantasy (_Casting Fortune_) to hard science
fiction (_Web of Angels_) using this technique, and has always succeeded
brilliantly. In some works the overlay is very thin (_The Scholars of
Night_), resulting in something very close to a standard spy novel as the
underlying thriller shows through clearly.  In other works, including
_Growing Up Weightless_, the overlay dominates the story and it is only by
close inspection and careful reading that one can piece together the action
behind the scenes.

The surface reading of _Growing Up Weightless_ presents a classic
coming-of-age story. It does so with a sure touch and a beautiful balance
of viewpoints on both sides of the generation gap. I would say it deserves
to serve as a standard of excellence for such stories within the SF genre,
taking over the place from Panshin's _Rite of Passage_ (see footnote
below).  The plot on this level can be summarized as "nothing much happens
and everybody's life changes drastically".  Actually in a way it reminds me
of nothing so much as a 22nd century version of "American Graffiti". The
kids are done with school; they're out for a last fling before getting
serious about life; they care very deeply about things, but they're far too
confused to know what those things really are.  But _these_ kids are on the
Moon, and (though they don't fully realize it themselves) they're
exceptionally talented kids. We know (because we can also see through the
eyes of involved adults) that the energy and talent the kids are currently
spending on virtual reality D&D will likely propel the next generation of
lunar arts and science.

There are two central figures in the book: Matthias Ronay and his father
Albin. Matt doesn't know what to do with his life; he has plenty of
options, but realizes that any door he opens will close many of the others
for ever. He desperately wants the choice to be his _own_ choice, and is
afraid that somehow his father will manipulate things so that Matt merely
plays out some hidden agenda. What makes _Growing up Weightless_ special is
the fascinating interplay of Matt's perception of his father as a ruthless
manipulater, Albin's deeply loving perception of Matt, Albin's perception
of himself, and Albin's realization that any action he takes to help or
comfort Matt will be perceived as interfering manipulation.  There are a
couple of beautifully done scenes in which it is made clear that Albin
_does_ in fact understand Matt very well, and tries (not very successfully)
to break through the generation barrier by re-enacting himself as
Albin-at-age-15. If there is any flaw in Ford's depiction of timeless
family dynamics, it is only that the portrayal of Matt's mother is a mere
pencil sketch compared to the rich portraits of her husband and son. The
ending is particularly bittersweet. Everyone gets what they wanted (or
thought they wanted), but the reader can see that they probably would have
been happier if it hadn't worked out that way.

Always in the background of this lunar portraiture are furtive glimpses of
hardball politics and tough ethical choices facing lunar society.  I
_think_, but after two readings I'm still not sure, that there is
sufficient information given to sort out what the "bad guys" are up to.
I'm less sure there's enough data to figure out the background history of
the minor characters involved, although clearly it bears on what we see in
the present.  If you want to play the game, see if you can figure out how
many (or if any?) people died in turning MIRAGE into a star drive.  And why
do all the adults apparently detest the VACOR representative (Lynch)?  Who
killed the lyrebird?  (And if you figure any of this out, by all means tell
me too!! :-)

Trade paperback (who do they think wants this format????). I would happily
have bought it in hardcover, but instead have to deal with a soft cover
which keeps curling up and catching on things.  I suppose a mass market
edition will follow, especially if it gets the readership it deserves.  Buy
it anyway.

Author:     John M. Ford
Title:      Growing Up Weightless
Date:       1993
Publisher:  Bantam/Spectra
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-37306-4
Pages:      246 pages

*(FOOTNOTE) As to the canonical SF coming-of-age story: If anyone wants to
drag in _Podkayne_ I don't want to hear about it :-).  If, on the other
hand, you want to make a case for _Book of the New Sun_ I suppose it's
tenable, but it seems rather like nominating Schubert's Unfinished Symphony
in the category of "catchiest tune".  If you have any other suggestions I'd
be interested to hear them, but it's going to be tough to beat _Growing Up
Weightless_.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 04:42:37 GMT
From: mstein@access.digex.net (Michael P. Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth Lynn - what's become of her?

    Speaking of Lynn, I haven't seen anything from her for a long time.
Does anyone know what's up?  Have I missed something?

Mike Stein
POB 10420	
Arlington, VA  22210

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 23:32:44 GMT
From: GLANDIS@lerc.nasa.gov (Geoffrey A. Landis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Lynn - what's become of her?

mstein@access.digex.net (Michael P. Stein) writes:
>Speaking of [Elizabeth] Lynn, I haven't seen anything from her for a long
>time.  Does anyone know what's up?  Have I missed something?

I saw her at Worldcon, and she seemed happy and healthy.  She has other
interests than writing (she teaches martial arts - Aikido, if I remember
correctly, but I probably don't), and hasn't seen fit to do much writing
much lately.  She has two stories in inventory at OMNI.

Geoffrey A. Landis
NASA Lewis Research Center mailstop 302-1
GLANDIS@LERC.NASA.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 19:35:11 GMT
From: erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com (Harry Erwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth Lynn and Aikido

I seem to remember that one of her novels was in part about aikido. I found
that interesting since I had had training (particularly with the daito).

Harry Erwin
erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com
herwin@cs.gmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 10:10:40 GMT
From: jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk (Jay Gooby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Lynn and Aikido

erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com (Harry Erwin) writes:
>I seem to remember that one of her novels was in part about aikido. I
>found that interesting since I had had training (particularly with the
>daito).

The Dancers of Arun.

In the edition I have (had; it's doing the rounds of my friends), she talks
about a martial art being a heavy influence when she was writing about the
dancing-warriors (the Cheari (sp?)) and their belief-system.

I can't actually remember whether it was aikido or something like tai-chi.

jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 17:09:28 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Aikido (was Re: Elizabeth Lynn - what's become of her?)

GLANDIS@LERC.NASA.GOV (Geoffrey A. Landis) writes:
>She has other interests than writing (she teaches martial arts - Aikido,
>if I remember correctly, but I probably don't), and hasn't seen fit to do
>much writing much lately...

Yes, you remember correctly; Lizzie is a black-belt and instructor in the
gentle art of self-defense, aikido.  Aikido is the basis (if that's the
right word) for the "Tornor" trilogy, the dancing form of self-defence
practiced by various characters therein.  Pardon the scrod syntax.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 19:46:13 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

Saturday afternoon, I stopped in bookstore in Mt. Vernon, WA, called
Scott's.  This is a new-book store, with a good sf/f selection, a lot of
which appears to these eyes to be the result of patience.  These shelves
have not been culled with the (misguided, imo, but I do understand the
economics) enthusiasm of some other bookstores.

However, they had those little cards stuck to shelves, recommending stuff.
And their idea of good sf, according to the little cards, ran to Shannara,
and David Eddings.  *shudder*

At any rate, I bought a Penguin collection of Thomas Traherne's prose and
poetry (way cool 17th century mystic, but that's not here, although it may
be elsewhere), and the Deed of Paksenarrion trilogy, which had been
recommended to me by several when I was inquiring about strong female
protagonists.

These people were not kidding.  Strong seems so... inadequate when
describing Paks.  :-) It's an involving military fantasy trilogy; I
recommend it.

Any recommendations for other books by Moon to read?  I saw several others
at the store, but didn't bother, as I was already buying over 1500 pages of
an author I'd never read.

Spoilers follow

_Sheepfarmer's Daughter_ details how Paks runs away from home to avoid and
unwanted marriage to a pig farmer down the road, and join a mercenary
company.  She trains with the Phelani, and campaigns with them three
seasons, gaining friends, losing them, becoming an experienced fighter, and
experiencing some very strange things, which suggest she may have the
protection of (a) god(s).

In _Divided Allegiance_, she decides to leave the company, and is charged
with the delivery of a message on her way to finding herself/further
training/whatever.  She hooks up with a part-elf, barely survives an
encounter with an ancient evil, acquiring a magic sword, some ancient
scrolls and some very, very nice mail along the way.  Arriving in a small
town, she is asked by the local Council to root out a band of brigands,
which turns out to be the tools of a priest of Achyra.  Following this, she
winds up headed for Fir Panir, to train with the Girdsmen, as a paladin
candidate.  When on quest (bizarre circumstances, prior to her Trial), she
is captured by Bad Elves (kuaknom), tortured, and Achyra succeeds in
planting a seed of evil in her.  It is rooted out, but she becomes fearful
and clumsy, unsuited to fighting.  She wanders the land.

By _Oath of Gold_, she's thoroughly depressed (this entire episode is
overwrought, which is so far the worst thing I can say about this series),
and ready to pack it in in the grove of Master Oakhollow.  He succeeds in
healing her from her wounds (which the Girdsmen were unable to do), and
sends her off to Lyonya, to serve as a ranger.  She returns restored as a
warrior, and with some of the powers of a paladin.  Her cure is completed
with the Kuakgan, and she is Called to Duke Phelan, where she uncovers an
old Achyra plot, restores the friendship between Phelan and the Girdsmen,
acquires a magic sword and a paladin's steed.

It's hard to complain about these books.  The tale is compelling, the
characters sharply drawn.  Moon does not engage in travelogue-like
description of the lands passed through, and works exposition into dialogue
with some skill.  Point of view shifts somewhat uneasily in the first book,
to my eyes.  Paks gets hammered on to an enormous degree (on the other
hand, it's *so* hard to think the word "victim" in connection with Paks).

It would be interesting, I think, to read an essay, or, better yet, sit
down with the author and ask how she intended the reader to respond to the
followers of Gird.  Paks doesn't say anything nastier about them than that
they can be "narrow".  Their sincerity is not to be doubted, but Moon has
managed to do a truly fine job of showing, not *telling*, the appalling
behavior the sincere and saved are capable of, in the name of Good.  In a
bloody hurry, too.

While I have not yet finished _Oath of Gold_, unless things really fall
apart, I'd have to say Moon engages in some of the tightest plotting I've
read in a long time.  Loose threads from the first book are starting to be
tied up in the book three, some of them loose ends I'd been resigned to not
knowing the ends of (and I realize now that I was suckered by some
extremely slick foreshadowing).  Other than the high pitch of melodrama
attained when Paks is sleeping in ditches, jumping at loud noises, etc.,
the tone of the books, for me, never failed.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 16:58:00 GMT
From: humphrey@heasrc.gsfc.nasa.gov (Suzan Humphrey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kevin O'DONNELL, McGill Feighan

Does anyone here know if O'Donnell is still writing on the McGill Feighan
series, what all the titles are, and whether they are still available?

I happen to have 2 and 3 of the set, and would like to find the others.

If you haven't the faintest idea what I'm talking about, you haven't the
faintest idea what I'm talking about.

Sue
humphrey@lheavx.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 17:23:55 GMT
From: erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com (Harry Erwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kevin O'DONNELL, McGill Feighan

Suzan Humphrey asks:
>Does anyone here know if O'Donnell is still writing on the McGill Feighan
>series, what all the titles are, and whether they are still available?

I only saw three in the series (they're around at home somewhere) and they
were getting pretty bad by the third book, so I suspect nothing more has
been written. #1 was pretty decent.

Harry Erwin
erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com
herwin@cs.gmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 18:41:06 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kevin O'DONNELL, McGill Feighan

humphrey@heasrc.gsfc.nasa.gov (Suzan Humphrey) writes:
>Does anyone here know if O'Donnell is still writing on the McGill Feighan
>series, what all the titles are, and whether they are still available?

Four books have so far been published, though I don't have the ISBN
numbers: _Caverns_, _Reefs_, _Lava_, and _Cliffs_ (I think in that order).
I'm virtually certain they're all out of print (I got the last two in
used-book stores).

I talked to O'Donnell on GEnie a couple years ago, and he said (if I
remember rightly), that low sales had pretty much doomed the prospect of
ever publishing more of the McGill books, which I thought was a great pity.
However, things may have changed since then, but I wouldn't get your hopes
up.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 22:03:05 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kevin O'DONNELL, McGill Feighan

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk) writes:
>I talked to O'Donnell on GEnie a couple years ago, and he said (if I
>remember rightly), that low sales had pretty much doomed the prospect of
>ever publishing more of the McGill books, which I thought was a great
>pity.  However, things may have changed since then, but I wouldn't get
>your hopes up.

Tor has bought the series, along with a fifth book (to be titled PLAINS).
They'll be republished sometime, but the new book is fighting back and
Kevin's having problem beating it into submission.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 00:23:22 GMT
From: veck@pshrink.chi.il.us (Steven King)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw) writes:
>2) Is there any Spider fan out there who is *not* also a Heinlein fan?
>I'm a bit of a fan myself, but sometimes Spider's references and tributes
>to The Old Man get to be a bit much.

Present.  I like Spider a lot.  I've read most of his books, and enjoyed
all that I've read.  I don't find much time to read these days, but I
recently whiled away a long flight by devouring Mindkiller.  Best flight
yet!  I don't even remember what the movie was.

Heinlein, on the other hand, turns my stomach.  Some of what he writes is
good.  Stranger In A Strange Land was excellent, and The Moon Is A Harsh
Mistress wasn't bad.  (In fact, that one also got me through a long flight
once.) But for the most part, I get real tired of Heinlein real fast.  I
pick up one of his books every now and again just because I think I
*should* read them, but I seldom enjoy it.

Spider, to me, is the writer Heinlein should have been.  Sorry if I've
blasphemed or something.

Steven King
veck@pshrink.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 23:31:39 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

aa396@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Bill Henley) writes:
>And while we're doing "If you like Spider you should read..."  let's not
>forget Edgar Pangborn.

I like Spider, at least, his earlier stuff.  However, I bought Pangborn's
"Still I Persist in Wondering", chiefly on Spider's recommendation.  I was
underwhelmed.  Cheezy, manipulative emotion-wringing-for-the-sake-of-
emotion-wringing.  Kind of like what's wrong with some of Spider's more
recent work, only more so.  I read all the stories in the book, thinking
"Surely since Spider praised it so highly it has to get better!" but it
didn't.

I haven't read any more Pangborn.

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Butler & Crowley (3 msgs) &
                            Hoover (3 msgs) & Moon & 
                            Schmitz (2 msgs) & Shahar & 
                            Shea (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 16:22:00 GMT
From: ken.green@bgbbs.com (Ken Green)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS

> some of his best, are the 'Opar' novels; two books (_Hadon of ancient
> Opar_ and something like _Return to Opar_).

 I just wanted to jump in here and tell you that I enjoyed reading _Hadon
of Ancient Opar_. I didn't know there was a sequel. I still have the
paperback of the Hadon story I read but it does not mention another book
about Opar.  I have kept this paperback not only because it is worth
reading again but because it is illustrated by one of my favorite artist
Roy Krenkel. Anyway I now have something else to look for at the used
bookstores.

Ken
ken.green@bgbbs.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 19:25:38 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: John Crowley

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Crowley will appeal to readers who (occasionally) appreciate beautifully
>crafted writing that doesn't have much of a plot.  (It would probably be
>more fair to say that the books unfold with very little action which,
>for many readers, comes to much the same thing.)

Crowley's work is _extremely_ strongly plotted (and without sacrificing
character or setting, which are also rich). You make clear I don't have to
tell _you_ this...

>Every apparent digression and detour besides being worth reading in and
>of itself, turns out to have its purpose.

...but even with your caveat as to a more fair wording, I felt compelled to
object to your original statement.

>"Engine Summer" isn't as good as "Little, Big", but if you haven't read
>anything by Crowley, you'd probably do better to read it first: It's
>shorter and easier, and if you don't like it, you probably won't like
>"Little, Big", either.

Crowley also excels at short works, and an even shorter place to test the
waters is _Great Work of Time_, a World Fantasy Award winning novella
Bantam-Spectra published in book form. It has the most slippery and mind
bending depiction of time travel I've ever seen.

>"Beasts" (***) is a good early work, set in a near-future world in which
>Leos (genetically engineered chimerae, particularly human/lion hybrids)
>are struggling for legal status and survival.  I didn't think much of his
>more recent "Aegypt" (*+).

I find _Aegpyt_ a very good book alone and suspect that when the rest of
the tetralogy of which it's the first book are out (I've heard that the
second book, _Love and Sleep_, is finished and will be out within a year or
so) they collectively will outshine _Little, Big_ and _Engine Summer_.

The interested reader will also want to track down Crowley's first novel
_The Deep_, and his only collection, _Novelty_ (which includes "Great Work
of Time"). I've heard Incunabula, a small press, is working on a Crowley
collection (he has at least four uncollected stories scattered about).

As to Crowley not being to everyone's taste, well, that's certainly true,
but I would word it very differently, albeit at risk of rekindling one of
our more long running flamewars. Anyone whose interest in reading is purely
for easy escapist entertainment would not find Crowley worthwhile. And
anyone with the slightest interest in literature as art would do him or
herself a grave disservice to not read Crowley.

>Most of the rest takes place at Edgewood (none of the names in the book
>are chosen arbitrarily),

Beyond what we could read into "Edgewood" were it just a construct, a
friend tells me there's a town in the Catskills called Edgewood which would
be a long walk from New York City. Also, there's a single sign on I-95 in
Delaware, I think, for Edgewood and Bel Air. Given _Engine Summer_'s Little
Bellaire, I tend to suspect Crowley's passed that way.

LopezE@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 00:27:15 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: John Crowley

LopezE@rpi.edu writes:
>As to Crowley not being to everyone's taste, well, that's certainly true,
>but I would word it very differently, albeit at risk of rekindling one of
>our more long running flamewars. Anyone whose ninterest in reading is
>purely for easy escapist entertainment would not find Crowley worthwhile.
>And anyone with the slightest interest in nliterature as art would do him
>or herself a grave disservice to not read Crowley.

I definitely have a very *small* interest in literature as art, however
reading Crowley so far hasn't illuminated me much on the topic.  Sorry.
Maybe you mean people with a significant interest in literature at art
should gird their loins, sweat, pant, grunt, and pinch themselves to get
through this book (if they perchance find themselves snoozing through some
of the more boring parts) because it will all be Worth It if they are
Cosmically Illuminated??? :-)

Well, actually, Crowley didn't seem *quite* that painful, but I didn't
stick with reading him very long, having become much more picky about what
I read nowadays, and having gotten the ZZZZZZZZZZZ snooze feeling out of
the few of his I've picked up.  But it could be helpful if you could talk
more exactly what it was about the book you liked, rather than implying
that Anyone who is not Shallow will be Enthralled by this Work.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 03:10:28 GMT
From: LopezE@rpi.edu (Zed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: John Crowley

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>Maybe you mean people with a significant interest in literature at art
>should gird their loins, sweat, pant, grunt, and pinch themselves to get
>through this book

It is true that Crowley reads slowly. I don't know anyone who hasn't been
surprised by how long it takes to read _Little, Big_ - even quick readers
have found it to take a month. Far from being a book you won't be able to
put down, it's a book you will have to put down.

BUT none of these are necessarily bad things. It was Crowley who taught me
this. This seems to throw some, who find _L, B_ slow going, so they dismiss
it as tedious, as you seem to be portraying it. Think of it as being like
literary cheesecake...  wonderful enjoyed a slice at a time, overwhelming
if you try to finish it whole in one sitting.

>But it could be helpful if you could talk more exactly what it was about
>the book you liked, rather than implying that Anyone who is not Shallow
>will be Enthralled by this Work.

Now, now, I never said that. Though maybe I did imply it... okay, it's a
fair cop. Ask and ye shall receive...

The prose. Open up any Crowley story to a random page. Try reading it
aloud. It _sounds_ good! This is part of why he reads slowly... the rhythms
draw you in and you can't just set your speed alone as you may be used to.
He's fond of the technique of echoing a phrase or a part of a phrase to
revisit the circumstances under which it was first used, and he's very
talented at this, so that with a tremendous economy of words he can suggest
vast amounts. Some specific phrases have stayed with me as the best
expression of something I know...  "lightening the load" from _Engine,
Summer_ comes most immediately to mind.

The settings. Everyplace he describes is rich with wonder and possibility,
whether it is the strange (Edgewood), the fantastic (Faerie), or the
mundane (New York City). He breathes life into them all. Books rarely evoke
images for me, yet I can see dozens of scenes from Crowley's books in my
mind's eye.

The plots. As Dani noted, the plots are very intricate and tightly woven,
with nothing extraneous and nothing missing. They're like a large and
beautiful puzzle, not coincidentally a plot _device_ he revisits.

The characters. Much like what I said about the settings... these people
are three dimensional and alive. Le Guin proposed whether you remember a
character's name as a measure of its success. Well, I have a lousy memory,
and it's been about four years since I read _L, B_, but: Smoky Barnable,
Daily Alice Drinkwater and her sister Sophie.  Their Aunt Nora Cloud.
Auberon. Sylvie. George Mouse. And I know what these people look like. And
how they stand. And how they speak.

The ideas. _L, B_ was my introduction to houses of memory. _Great Work of
Time_ is, as I noted, the most mind-bending time travel story I've
encountered. _Beasts_ has one of the best depictions of non-human
intelligence I've seen.

Evoking wonder from ordinary things. _ES_ has some of the best examples: a
fly in a plastic ice cube; something which was ordinary in its (future)
time - a short repeating holographic film; Time Life Books.

Breaking down what I like about Crowley is very difficult to do and in ways
misleading, for his work is very holographic, both explicitly and
implicitly. Every part contains the whole. The further in you go, the
bigger it gets.

LopezE@rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 01:09:58 GMT
From: stephi@hubble.ifa.hawaii.edu (Steffers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: H.M. Hoover (was:Re: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl)

>If you like Engdahl, and are interested in similar juvenile sf, I'd
>recommend you try H.M. Hoover.  The only title I can recall offhand is
>_The Lost Star_, the story of a young girl dragged around by her
>astrophysics parents, something of a loner, who befriends the supposedly
>non-sentient natives on a planet, only to discover, well, that would be
>telling.  Good stuff, similar emphasis on moral responsibility of
>scientists/discoverers/explorers, without turning into an
>anti-tech/anti-science screed.

I would also recommend it as fairly enjoyable juvenile sf.  Another one by
(him?her?) is _The Delikon_, a superior culture observer-type story
somewhat along the lines of the Engdahl books discussed earlier.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 01:29:20 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: H.M. Hoover (was: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl)

rcrowley@zso.dec.com:
>If you like Engdahl, and are interested in similar juvenile sf, I'd
>recommend you try H.M. Hoover.  The only title I can recall offhand is
>_The Lost Star_...

*Very* good juvenile sf.  "The Lost Star" is actually one of her weaker
novels, though it's still enjoyable enough.  The best of her books (IMO)
are:

"The Rains of Eridan" is my favorite, about a scientific expedition that
goes all wrong, and a self-sufficient xenobiologist who takes a young girl
under her wing.

"Return to Earth" is also about an adult/child pair.  In this case, a
senior statesman from an artificial colony comes to Earth to retire, and
gets caught up in 'local' politics, when the chairman of the board of what
is effectively North America is assassinated, and her daughter inherits the
position.

"The Delikon" is told from the standpoint of a Delikon child.  The Delikon
conquered the Earth some time back - they felt Earth people were behaving
irresponsibly and have been trying to civilize it, by their definition,
ever since.  One of their key institutions is that they bring up the Human
children who will subsequently govern, with one of their own children
serving as a mentor.  Varina has had that job for a few centuries when a
rebellion breaks out.  (Humans can't actually defeat the Delikon, but there
exists the possibility that the Delikon will give Earth up as a bad job.)

"Another Earth, Another Sky" (I may have the title a bit wrong) takes place
on a dying lost colony.  The planet is marginally inimical to humans -
heavy metals contribute to a short life expectancy and the colony will
probably die in a number of generations or centuries.  Meanwhile, they're
content enough with their lives, until they are 'rediscovered', and offered
transportation from their home.

Enjoyable books, and easy enough to find in used book stores and children's
libraries.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 09:50:23 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: H.M. Hoover (was:Re: Children's books: Sylvia Engdahl)

She has written a variety of books, almost all of which were very good (I
think I've read about 5 or so). One of the ones I most liked was 'This Time
Of Darkness', also 'The Children of Morrow' is good (I am not sure of that
title, but it has the words 'children' and 'morrow' in it and is about
telepathy and has parts not unlike The Chrysalids by John Wyndham (sp? -
sorry, bad day).

Personally I still love Nicholas Fisk books (having read all but one or two
in my childhood/teens). I've read one adult short story by him, does anyone
know of any other adult fiction he has written (under a pseudonym
perhaps?).

baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 20:46:31 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

rcrowley@zso.dec.com:
>...Deed of Paksenarrion trilogy, which had been recommended to me by
>several when I was inquiring about strong female protagonists... I
>recommend it.
>
>Any recommendations for other books by Moon to read?  

Not really.  "Surrender None", the story of Gird, was a disappointment.
"Liar's Oath", the story of Gird's *sidekick*, is a step down from
"Surrender None".  "Hunting Party" (believe it or not there's a sequel on
the way!) is of more interest for the fox hunting than for the shards of
story.  Moon coauthored two thirds of McCaffrey's "Planet Pirates" trilogy,
which is a competent if McCaffreyish (makes sense) semi-sequel to "Dinosaur
Planet".  And you might want to pick up Moon's anthology, "Lunar Activity",
if you see it in a used book store.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 05:27:32 GMT
From: wandrew@indyvax.iupui.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Witches of  Karres

Help!!!
   One of my favorite books of all time is The Witches Of Karres by James
Schmitz.  Did he ever write a sequel?  If so, what was the title?  Is it
still in print?  Etc.

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 07:50:37 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Witches of  Karres

wandrew@indyvax.iupui.edu:
>One of my favorite books of all time is The Witches Of Karres by James
>Schmitz.  Did he ever write a sequel?

Yes.

>If so, what was the title?  

"Venture of Karres".

>Is it still in print? 

It was never published.  It's a Lost Manuscript.  Sorry.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 04:52:21 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Eluki bes Shahar

The Hellflower books are Eluki's only SF novels.  She also has four
Regencies out, under pseudonym Rosemary Edghill, and a mystery coming soon
(also under the pseudonym).

There may be a few short stories and I know there are fan writings of which
I know nothing, but that's about it.  And a Swordspoint parody in the New
York Review of Science Fiction.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 18:34:55 GMT
From: rdawson@marek.business.carleton.ca (Ron Dawson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

Chun-Wai Chan <c_chan@hep.uchicago.edu> wrote:
>spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce) writes:
>>I'm not so sure that Nifft the Lean and 'Yana' are the same world.
>>They're certainly from the same mind!  I think 'Yana' is the true novel,
>>whilst 'Nifft' is more a series of loosely connected short-fiction.
>
>As I recall, there really isn't a coherent "world" in either Nifft or In
>Yana- just a set of very picturesque locales. I wonder what those humaniod
>milk-beasts really look like...

Perhaps not a strong coherent world, but Yana was the novel.  I'm still a
bit upset that I no longer have my copy of Nifft the LEan.  I loaned it out
some time ago, and it was lost.

I find these novels closest to Jack Vance's "Dying Earth" series than
anything, although the atmosphere is more than that.

What else does Shea have out there?  I've read Nifft the Lean, Yana, and
his sequel to the HP Lovecraft story "The Colour out of Time".  Wasn't
HPL's story the Colour out of space?  OR am I reversing the two?

Ron Dawson

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 01:33:45 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

I have completed what I think is a bibliography of the totality of Shea's
fiction.  All told there are 20 entries.  This includes:

4 novels
1 short-story collection
1 limited edition novella
1 limited edition novelet
1 limited edition short-story
And around 12 short-stories published in the Magazine of Fantasy and
Science Fiction, and Whispers Magazine.

I have already posted the complete biblography recently so I won't post it
again.  If anybody missed it and is interested, let me know via email and
I'll send it to you.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------
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Date: 2 Nov 93 19:42:42 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Complete Asimov

Does anyone know when/if Doubleday plans to release the third volume of the
Complete Short Stories of Isaac Asimov?

Steven H Silver
Indiana University-Bloomington
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu
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Date: 2 Nov 93 07:54:54 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

Gavin Steyn (steyn@ll.mit.edu) 
>Now I just have to hope it's not eight years till the next one...

Unfortunately, that seems to be about the best we can hope for.  Beagle
seems to be a slow worker.  His previous three novels have emerged
tantalizingly, with significant pauses in between: _A Fine and Private
Place_ (1960), _The Last Unicorn_ (1968) and _The Folk of the Air_ (1986).

So I just hope that it's not another _18_ years before the next book comes
out.  Though I wouldn't care to rush Beagle - his work is so wonderful, I
wouldn't want to tamper with it.

Btw, if you're ever feeling starved for Beagle, check out his travelogue,
_I See By My Outfit_.  Not great, but fun.

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 11:55:24 GMT
From: steyn@ll.mit.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler) writes:
>Unfortunately, that seems to be about the best we can hope for.  Beagle
>seems to be a slow worker.  His previous three novels have emerged
>tantalizingly, with significant pauses in between: _A Fine and Private
>Place_ (1960), _The Last Unicorn_ (1968) and _The Folk of the Air_ (1986).

Wow!  I hadn;t realized the gap between _Unicorn_ and _Folk_ was so large -
I guess I just never checked the copyright pages, and I only got into
Beagle about the year before _Folk_ came out.

>So I just hope that it's not another _18_ years before the next book comes
>out.  Though I wouldn't care to rush Beagle - his work is so wonderful, I
>wouldn't want to tamper with it.

Yeah, that's true enough.  And the new book (which I'm almost done with) is
no exception.  Beautiful writing, and each first person voice is
distinctive, but they all have that Beagle touch.  Great stuff.

>Btw, if you're ever feeling starved for Beagle, check out his travelogue,
>_I See By My Outfit_.  Not great, but fun.

I already did (I've been starved for Beagle for a while :-) ).  It's a neat
book.  I'm not much into travelogues, usually, but I did like it qute a
bit.

Gavin Steyn

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 21:47:31 GMT
From: eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu (Eowyn Mader)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler) wrote:
> Unfortunately, that seems to be about the best we can hope for.  Beagle
> seems to be a slow worker.  His previous three novels have emerged tan-
> talizingly, with significant pauses in between: _A Fine and Private
> Place_ (1960), _The Last Unicorn_ (1968) and _The Folk of the Air_
> (1986).

How is _The Folk of the Air_?  I love _The Last Unicorn_ and re-read it
often, and liked _A Fine and Private Place_ (though not nearly as much).
What are opinions on _The Folk of the Air_?  Thanks!

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 23:33:05 GMT
From: VROBERTS%clinfo@msscc.med.utah.edu (DIM DEAD SISTER)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Donaldson Scares Me!

I have read everything by Donaldson I could get my hands on, including a
few mysteries he wrote using a pseudonym. I love his work. I enjoy reading
many authors, in many a genre, but few people have MOVED me the way
Donaldson can.  So...

There is a theory in the world of Art that no artist ever paints a painting
(writes a book, dances a dance, sings a song, etc.) that is not (also) a
portrait of the artist.

Assuming this theory is true (it always has been in my experience), I would
like to ask a question of those of you who have read Donaldson, especially
his Gap Series. What do you think Donaldson is like personally?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:49:32 GMT
From: c2mxblue@fre.fsu.umd.edu (EVIL WADE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lovecraft

I was just wondering if anybody could tell me what books have the stories
of H.P. Lovecraft's Cthulhu Mythos. I believe that he just wrote short
stories and not actually novels but I'm not sure. I also think that all
Cthulhu stuff has been put together into one collection but don't know what
it is called. Any help would be appreciated.

Reid

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 14:08:42 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, November (long)

"DO YOU HAVE THE INTERNET ON YOUR COMPUTER?"
The DEL REY BOOKS Internet Newsletter
  
Number 10 (November 1993)
 
WHAT'S NEW IN THE STORES
 
KING JAVAN'S YEAR by Katherine Kurtz.  Paperback. 
 
Volume Two of _The Heirs of Saint Camber_ series, and "riveting reading -
no, really, that's how I feel about it!" according to Kurtz's editor.  A
lot of royal intrigue, machinating magic, and lust for power goes on in
this book, what with King Alroy dead and the former, power-hungry regents
plotting anew.  But the new king, Javan, is determined to be a true ruler
and restore justice to the kingdom.

THE BLACK LYNX by Elizabeth Boyer.  Paperback.
 
Boyer writes high-sprited Norse fantasy.  This is the sequel to THE CLAN OF
THE WARLORD, in which an orphaned witch-girl and a band of wild boys tried
to avenge their parents' murder and find some lost treasure.  Having
totally failed, in this book it's back to the drawing board to find a more
forgiving strand in the Web of Life, in which they can finally succeed in
thwarting the treacherous Dark Elves and then find that lost treasure.
Obligatory Norse feel with unexpectedly funny bits.

PENNTERRA by Judith Moffett.  Paperback.
 
This is the first novel by the author of the _New York Times_ Notable
titles THE RAGGED WORLD and TIME, LIKE AN EVER-ROLLING STREAM, and it's one
of my favorite colony-world novels ever.  A group of peaceful, low-tech
colonists arrive on a lush Earthlike planet only to be told by the planet's
natives, the bizarre hrossa, that machinery is forbidden and they cannot
expand beyond the valley they first settled by order of the planet itself.
The colonists accept this disappointing news but, then another colony ship
arrives, full of people who would rather fight the rules than adapt to
them.  And the planet fights back.  Lots of good characterization that
makes you believe in and care about the characters, neat ideas about
aliens, sex that matters to the plot, and a portrayal of a religious group
- - the first settlers are Quakers, that's neither cloying nor a substitute
for character development.  PENNTERRA was published before by Congdon &
Weed and Worldwide, and got great reviews, but has been impossible to find
for years.  Orson Scott Card said of it then, "This is storytelling of the
best sort.  The people of PENNTERRA will be with me forever."  I feel the
same way.

THE BIG EMPTY by James Luceno.  Paperback.
 
In a weird, dark look at the middle-distant future, THE BIG EMPTY covers a
lot of sf's less-trodden ground: AIs kept in check by a manufactured
religion (data-disk holy wafers, anyone?), the fine future line between the
entertainment and war industries, the secret life of machines, and what
might drive human beings to feel like (or want to be) machine intelligences
instead.  It's satire, not cyberpunk, but it has the feel of the latter at
times, and Luceno's vision of the future has great cultural details.  Lewis
Shiner calls THE BIG EMPTY "a tour de force of wit and invention - a
cunning parable of modern warfare."
  
DEL REY DATA
  
November books:
THE CHRONICLES OF PERN:  FIRST FALL by Anne McCaffrey (SF)
A Pern short-story collection; 345-36898-3
Hardcover, 304 pp; cover art by Keith Parkinson
 
WANDERER by Donald E. McQuinn (SF)
Sequel to WARRIOR; 345-37840-7
Trade paperback, 608 pp; cover art by Michael Herring
 
JACK THE BODILESS by Julian May (SF)
First book in _The Galactic Milieu_ trilogy; 345-36247-0
Paperback, 480 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison
 
SORCEROUS SEA by Carol Severance (F)
Third book in the _Island Warrior_ series; 345-37446-0
Paperback, 272 pp; cover art by Mark Harrison
 
THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY by Karen Ripley (SF)
First book in the _Slow World_ trilogy; 345-38120-3 
Paperback, 240 pp; cover art by Nicholas Jainschigg
 
CHIMERA by Mary Rosenblum (SF)
345-38528-4
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Peter Peebles
 
THE CHANGING LAND and DILVISH THE DAMNED by Roger Zelazny (SF)
345-34441-3 and 345-33417-5
Paperback repackages, 245 pp and 215 pp; cover art by Michael Herring

December books:
KING JAVAN'S YEAR by Katherine Kurtz (F)
345-38478-4
Paperback, 514 pp; cover art by Michael Herring
 
THE BLACK LYNX by Elizabeth Boyer (F)
345-37593-9
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Tim Hildebrandt
 
PENNTERRA by Judith Moffett (SF)
345-37824-5
Paperback, 352 pp; cover art by Peter Peebles
 
THE BIG EMPTY by James Luceno (SF)
345-37449-5
Paperback, 352 pp; cover art by Peter Gudynas

January books:
WORLDWAR: IN THE BALANCE by Harry Turtledove (SF)
345-38241-2
Hardcover, 496 pp; cover art by Bob Eggleton
 
THE SPOILS OF WAR by Alan Dean Foster (SF)
Book Three of _The Damned_; 345-37576-9
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Barclay Shaw
 
THE GOBLIN MIRROR by C. J. Cherryh (F)
345-38476-8
Paperback, 320 pp; cover art by David Cherry
 
HOSTILE TAKEOVER by Jack McKinney (SF)
Book Four of _The Black Hole Travel Agency_; 345-37079-1
Paperback, 368 pp; cover art by Bruce Jensen

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Lovecraft
 
I'm no expert on H. P. Lovecraft, so I'll just give the basics.  H and P
stand for Howard and Phillips.  Lovecraft wrote supernatural fiction, the
most famous and enduring examples of which share a setting he called the
Cthulhu Mythos.  Lovecraft's writing employs many, many adjectives, and has
what seems to be a strong cult following.  His books are still popular,
even though he died in 1937 and wrote extremely little thereafter.  Next
Halloween, Del Rey plans to publish a trade volume collecting many of
Lovecraft's short stories; this book, along with our previous trade
paperback, BLOODCURDLING TALES OF HORROR AND THE MACABRE, and a third book
to be published in 1995, should collect all of Lovecraft's short fiction in
tasty trade paperback format for those who don't want to spring for the
handsome Arkham House hardcovers.
 
This is by no means a complete bibliography, but just the Del Rey and
Ballantine titles.  TALES OF THE CTHULHU MYTHOS and THE SHUTTERED ROOM are
Ballantine and out of print; the rest are Del Rey and in print.  Titles are
listed chronologically by publication date, and all are fantasy/horror.
 
THE DREAM-QUEST OF UNKNOWN KADATH (5/70; 345-33779-4)
THE TOMB AND OTHER TALES (12/70; 345-33661-5)
AT THE MOUNTAINS OF MADNESS AND OTHER TALES OF TERROR (1/71; 
345-32945-7)
THE LURKING FEAR AND OTHER STORIES (1/71; 345-32604-0)
THE DOOM THAT CAME TO SARNATH AND OTHER STORIES (2/71; 345-33105-2)
THE SHUTTERED ROOM AND OTHER TALES OF HORROR (4/71; 345-23229-1)
TALES OF THE CTHULHU MYTHOS by Lovecraft and others (5/71;
345-23226-7)
THE CASE OF CHARLES DEXTER WARD (8/71; 345-35490-7)
BLOODCURDLING TALES OF HORROR AND THE MACABRE (10/82; 345-35080-4) 
 
IN DEPTH
 
Karen Ripley has published three books so far, with two more on the way.
PRISONER OF DREAMS and THE TENTH CLASS are solid, well-written space
adventure; THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY and the next two _Slow World_ books,
THE WARDEN OF HORSES and THE ALCHEMIST OF TIME, are more complicated and
eerie.  Horses play a large part in this trilogy, as does amnesia, an
alternate world, and a very strange culture lacking something we count on -
memory.  Karen Ripley spends her winters writing books, and the other three
seasons dealing with real-life events that are stranger than fiction.
 
Writing and Real Life
 
As a writer, a farmer, and a veterinarian, I've always tried to keep my
careers separated.  But sometimes I can't help but see just how similar
they really are.  All three fields are an uneven mix of perception and
reality, exhilaration and drudgery, seat-of-the-pants art and nuts-and-
bolts craft.
 
Most people know me as a veterinarian, so if they find out that I also
write books, they immediately assume I've done a James Herriot.  They're
usually disappointed or perplexed when I explain that I write science
fiction and fantasy.  "Why don't you write about the things that've
happened to you?" they ask.  Maybe they're secretly wishing I'd write about
them . . . If they only knew!
 
I've always viewed science fiction and fantasy as less of an escape from
reality than as a possible explanation for it, a sort of buffer zone
between logic and what really happens in the world.  I suppose I could
write about some of the things that I've seen in veterinary practice, but
if I did, I'm not sure that anyone would believe me.  Cases like the sick
calf that arrived bundled up in the back seat of a car, wrapped in bed
sheets (you don't want to know!), or the woman who was worried about her
German Shepherd catching "gentle herpes" from her husband (you _really_
don't want to know!) still have me scratching my head, even years later.  I
guess writing fiction is my way of leveling out that mental playing field
in my head, or trying to rationalize the giddy irrationality of life.
 
What my disappointed clients don't realize is that much of the time I _am_
writing about them.  Maybe Mrs. Smith and her puking poodle or Mr. Jones
and his allergic cat won't ever find themselves or their pets among the
pages of my books, but they can rest assured that I've used them,
nonetheless.  Every character I create comes from two sources.  Because
they are my creations, each one of them must come at least partially from
something inside of me.  But beyond that, each one is a composite of real
people, people I have had either the fortune or misfortune of having known
in my everyday life.  If I've done my job well, most of those people will
never recognize themselves!
 
For example, Taylor, one of the characters in THE TENTH CLASS, is a fairly
faithful composite of three men I actually know.  Most women who read the
book really _like_ Taylor, and I know why.  He takes his general appearance
from one man, his sunny disposition from another, and his genial polish,
his "sincere greasiness", from a third.  (So, guys - gotcha!)
 
Occasionally someone will ask me if my female main characters are based on
myself.  Of course, although I'm a lot better looking :).  Actually I'd be
happy to let my principal female characters act as surrogates for me as
they wind their way through the maze of the books' plots.  But just as with
all the other characters I've created, I've liberally borrowed from the
people I've met in real life to give them their appearances, temperaments,
quirks, and foibles.  So far, I've never given one of them a German
Shepherd... but you never know.
 
Not only do most of the people I've known end up in the "character file" I
keep in my head, but many of the things that have happened to me, no matter
how weird or bizarre, are deposited there as well.  No twist of plot or
caprice of fate is too incredible to be topped by something I've seen in
real life.  In fact, I've got a lot of experiences stored away in my head
that I'm afraid I could never use in writing science fiction or fantasy,
they're just so wacky that no one would believe them.  And then there are
all of those things that would never pass my publisher's seal of good
taste.  So when people ask, "Where do you come up with these ideas?"  it's
hard to explain that I rarely have to make up any of them and that the real
challenge isn't in selecting an idea, it's in reinventing it in a form that
is somewhat more consistent with logic.
 
Which brings me back to my contention that writing science fiction and
fantasy is just another way of trying to make some sense of what already
actually exists, just in a much more chaotic and less credible form, in the
real world.
 
You probably still haven't figured out what being a farmer has to do with
all this.  I'm not totally sure of that myself, except that I'm convinced
that all of life's necessary lessons can be learned from farming.
Unfortunately, for most of us a _living_ can't be earned from farming,
which is where those other two careers come in handy.
   - Karen Ripley

[Moderator's note: Due to the length of this article, it has been split
into two parts.  The second part will appear in issue #662.]
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Date: 2 Nov 93 01:14:45 GMT
From: croaker@highlite.gotham.com (Francis A. Ney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _A Wizard Abroad_ by Diane Duane *SPOILERS*

Diane Duane's fourth book in her Young-Adult 'Wizards' series, _A Wizard
Abroad_, has been eagerly awaited in some circles - not all of whom could
be considered 'Young Adult,' including myself.  It is unfortunate that Ms.
Duane could not publish this book in North America (at least as of this
writing), because this review is going to cause a bit of angst among those
who must still wait for it.  My thanks go to the people at Poison Pen
Press, of New York City, for the opportunity to purchase the last copy they
had in stock of this U.K. edition.
 
In the first three books (_So You Want To Be A Wizard?_, _Deep Wizardry_,
and _High Wizardry_), we are introduced to Nita and Kit, two children on
the verge of teenhood who have discovered that the universe is much larger
and more complex than they ever imagined.  We follow them on a series of
adventures pitting their strong but inexperienced magical ability against a
powerful devil-figure, 'The Lone Power,' first stealing a magic tome from
it, then recreating a powerful sealing spell off the coast of Long Island
in defiance of its wishes.  In _High Wizardry_, we discover that Nita's
younger sister, Darine, has become one of the most powerful wizards in the
universe at the tender age of nine with the help of a Mac 'N Trash laptop
(OK, so I'm an IBM bigot, sue me).  Nita and Kit help out on Darine's
trial-by-fire, keeping a brand new civilization she created from the
influence of The Lone Power.
 
_A Wizard Abroad_ takes place a bit over a year later.  Nita, now fourteen,
is causing her parents some concern with her involvement in magic and with
her partner, Kit.  Despite her protestations of a completely platonic
relationship, it is decided that Nita will spend the last six weeks of her
summer break in Ireland with her father's sister.  It turns out that Nita's
parents may not have been the free agents they believe they were in making
that decision, as Nita is quickly returned to active status.  She discovers
that in Ireland, the craft is a much different affair than it is in the
states.
 
That's it for the spoilers - ask Ms. Duane who to scream at for US
publication if you want to know more.  On to the review!
 
I made a pleasant discovery when I read the first three books as a SFBC
3-in-1 edition: Ms. Duane can write for youngsters and old farts like me at
the same time.  _A Wizard Abroad_ is no exception: there is enough to make
everyone happy.  She is developing her main characters nicely, and I am
having as much fun watching them grow up as my teen cousin is growing up
with them.  Senior Prom Night will be interesting to watch.
 
I personally would like to see family supporting characters developed a bit
further than they are thus far.  Nita's parents still give me the
impression of a hen and rooster who have unwittingly hatched a set of
ducklings, and I hear of Kit's family only in passing.  These are not
rebellious teenagers: by their very nature they can't be, so family ties
should be a more important facet of their characters than I have seen thus
far.
 
The plots and sub-plots were good enough to keep everyone interested.  Ms.
Duane does a superb job placing a fantasy story in a 'real-world'
background with a minimum of strain to reality.  My only question is, are
things going to get better or worse for Nita and Kit?  As they themselves
pointed out, their reward for doing a tough job is getting a tougher one.
At this rate, they're both going to be Senior Wizards before they graduate
High School, though I wager Darine will be the youngest Senior this
millenium, if the brat can behave herself.
 
Overall, _A Wizard Abroad_ is a well-crafted story.  It hangs together well
with the previous three books, aside from a few continuity problems than
even I recognize as too A-R to mention.  It also has enough of a background
review to exist as a story in its own right: the mark, in my opinion, of a
good book.  If you're looking for something to give a young lady as a break
from horse books (or horses, for that matter), or something to keep that
young man out of your Tom Swift or Doc Smith collection, this is a good
choice.  Keep a set for yourself, too.
 
One thing I feel I have to mention, in reaction to some of my
contemporaries turning their noses up at anything written by Diane Duane.
They complain that she, among other female SF authors, can't write anything
without 'four pages of diatribe, castrating males in general and male homo
sapiens in particular.'  Well, either they are confusing her with another
author, I am clueless, or I am abnormally thick-skinned, because I fail to
see where this has been done.  Not in any Trek book by her I have seen, not
in her StarCops series (with her husband, Peter Morwood), and certainly not
here.  Enough said.

Title:      A Wizard Abroad
Author:     Duane, Diane
Date:       September 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-552-52744-0
Publisher:  Corgi Books
Keywords:   Young Adult, Fantasy  
Pages:      281 (11pt Plantin font)
Comments:   L2.99 + L1.00 shipping (L2.00 if overseas)
Comments:      Transworld Publishers Ltd
Comments:      Cash Sales Department
Comments:      PO Box 11, Falmouth, Cornwall TR10 9EN, UK
Comments:   No Series Title known, but related books are:
Comments:      So You Want To Be A Wizard ISBN 0-552-52645-2
Comments:      Deep Wizardry ISBN 0-552-52646-0
Comments:      High Wizardry ISBN 0-552-52651-7
Comments:   All three also published as a SFBC 3-in-1 edition called
Comments:      Support Your Local Wizard
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Date: 2 Nov 93 02:02:19 GMT
From: repucci@gpx01.d39.lilly.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alan D. Foster's SpellSingers Songs?

Has anyone put together a list of the songs that Alan D. Foster used /
mentioned in his Spellsinger series?  The only one that I remember is
AC/DC's Dirty Deeds Done Dirt Cheap.

John Repucci
Repucci_John@Lilly.Com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 18:57:31 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alan D. Foster's SpellSingers Songs?

repucci@gpx01.d39.lilly.com writes:
>Has anyone put together a list of the songs that Alan D. Foster used /
>mentioned in his Spellsinger series?  The only one that I remember is
>AC/DC's Dirty Deeds Done Dirt Cheap.

Huh, I'd have to look them up, but I can remember a few of them offhand:
"Little Deuce Coupe" got Jon a riding snake, if I remember correctly, and
"Sloop John B" a sailing boat and a headache ('The first mate, he got
drunk').

Actually, the number of times Jon had to look for battlesongs and the like,
he should get himself a good Heavy Metal songbook - somewhere in between
Judas Priest, Metallica and Manowar, he should find enough bloodthirsty
songs :-)

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 14:08:42 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, November (long)

[Moderator's note: This is the second part of an article which began in
issue #661.]

Q & A
 
Q: In the October Q&A, you indicated Katherine Kurtz was working on other
   Deryni books and that the Childe Morgan series wouldn't be out for a
   while.  Can you let us know what some of the work in progress is?
A: Kurtz's next book is THE BASTARD PRINCE, the conclusion to the _Heirs of
Saint Camber_ series.  It will be out in hardcover in June.  After that,
her next book will be KING KELSON'S BRIDE, which follows THE QUEST FOR
SAINT CAMBER.
 
Q: I submitted a manuscript to Del Rey almost five years ago and the novel
   received a well-deserved rejection.  Since then, the novel has been
   completely revised, restructured, rewritten - basically gutted.  Is it
   inappropriate to submit it again now that it is a new animal?
A: No, it's not inappropriate.  Be sure to mention, though, that you did
submit it once before, long ago, in very different form, otherwise there's
a small chance the slush reader might find it familiar and assume you're
just resubmitting the same old (rejected) manuscript.  In general, you have
to use your own best judgment on questions like this one.  Is the revised
manuscript really so different or so improved that the editors might change
their minds about it?  My off-the-cuff advice would be that it's
appropriate to resubmit if you understand why the manuscript was rejected
the first time around and have dealt with the weaknesses in your revision.
If you have no idea why your manuscript was rejected and can't be confident
that it's better this time around, don't resubmit.
 
Q: When does Barbara Hambly plan to put out her third book in _Sun Cross_?
   Also, I'm curious about the magic system that she uses in her works.
   Has she said anything about its origins?
A: Not much of an answer for you at the moment - Hambly has no plans for a
third _Sun Cross_ book at present, and we don't have any special details of
her magic system, though it's obviously well thought out and consistent.
 
Q: Can you tell me if certain parts of the country get new books before
   other parts of the country?  I used to live on the East Coast, and we
   always got things right away.  Out here (Tucson), movies get here
   sometimes weeks after they've played in other cities.  And books seem to
   lag behind other cities, too.
A: We ship books to the West Coast first (in the "first wave") in order to
get on-sale dates that are the same across the country.  However, certain
places are more difficult to reach, and books sometimes get to those places
a little later.  Also, bookstores don't always shelve their newly received
books right away, so our books might be in your store, but back in a
shipping room somewhere hidden in a box.  It's always worthwhile to ask the
store if you know a book is out but can't find it on their shelves.
 
Q: A friend of mine really enjoys reading HP Lovecraft, and I was wondering
   if there was anywhere on the net that I could find a list of all the
   books that Del Rey or other publishing companies have out?
A: Lovecraft's Del Rey books are listed in the Del Rey bibliography section
above.  In addition, Arkham House publishes a "definitive Lovecraft"
five-volume hardcover set: THE DUNWICH HORROR AND OTHERS (1984), AT THE
MOUNTAINS OF MADNESS AND OTHER NOVELS (1985), DAGON AND OTHER MACABRE TALES
(1986), THE HORROR IN THE MUSEUM AND OTHER REVISIONS (1970, reissued 1989),
and MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS (forthcoming).  There were other books published
by and about Lovecraft; I'd suggest you consult THE SCIENCE FICTION
ENCYCLOPEDIA or Books in Print for more details.
 
IMHO:  Whither the Internet?
 
With the DRIN, Del Rey is participating in what I think is the most
exciting part of the information age - the global network.  Now the
Internet means that people can form active, lively communities based on
what their interests are, not where they live.  Soon it may mean that large
numbers of people can work one place (or many places) and live in another.
And having an easy and cheap way to make contact with groups that share a
focused interest may eventually change the way companies that cater to
those interests do business.
 
The Internet has certainly changed _my_ job description: I now spend the
equivalent of one working day a week online, plus the hours putting
together the DRIN offline.  And now other segments of the publishing
world, beyond sf editors, are discovering the Internet and the commercial
networks as potential new media and new ways to reach broad markets.  Our
publicity department asked me recently to post a list of Douglas Adams's
signing/reading tour dates on the Internet; since there's an obvious place
for the information (alt.fan.douglas-adams), I agreed.  But when they
wanted me to post a press release on our INTERNET DIRECTORY book, I went
into my no-commercial-traffic spiel.
 
And last month I got an e-mail press release announcing that Viking Penguin
was putting a Stephen King story online for downloading, at a price.  My
first thought was to wonder where the press release had been posted, and
what the reaction to it was.  And even though my presence on the Internet
is, at least in part, an official one, this e-press release gave me a
feeling of foreboding.  Publishers and other businesses are suddenly
becoming aware of the potential of the Internet and may not see (or may
choose not to see) the anticommercialism that has been an important part of
Internet culture.  Those new to the idea of computer networks seem to have
a hard time distinguishing the public, nonprofit, noncommercial Internet
from CompuServe, GEnie, Prodigy, and other services that operate for profit
and welcome for-profit endeavors.
 
The Internet population is exploding right now, and the feel of the "place"
itself may be on the verge of major renovation, noncommercial tradition or
no.  But if people on the Internet work it right, commercialization might
not be unmitigatedly bad.  Here's what I mean:
 
If more businesses are aware of and present on the networks in some form,
more day-to-day business will eventually get transacted online; there will
be the usual exchanges of information, but there will also be routine
exchanges of labor for money, and exchanges of money for goods and
services.  Since ours is a highly consumer-oriented society, the net's
expansion into a platform for economic exchange is likely to hasten its
integration into mass culture.  And if the global net functions as a medium
for commerce, it will probably undergo more rapid advancement in hardware
and software, driven by market forces instead of science and education,
than it will without business traffic.  It may not be the Internet anymore,
but it could well be a network with all the features of the present-day
Internet plus more.  And it will probably be accessible to many more
people.
 
For example, the most ambitious future net environment I've come across in
sf in a long time is in Mary Rosenblum's new novel, CHIMERA, which takes
place in a near future in which almost all legitimate business (and a lot
of illegitimate business, too, and art, and sex) happens on the net.
People have virtual offices and virtual business personae, and the
workplace is not a place, but a decentralized medium accessible with
minimal hardware.  In that world, business made the net its own.  And to
me, the book stands as a reminder that commercialization will probably
propel network software and hardware toward "cyberspace" faster than any
other pressure.
 
So the commercial invasion won't be all bad.  But how can we, as denizens
of the current pretty-much-commercialization-free Internet, get the good
stuff - convenient availability of goods and services, lots of (free)
information about those goods and services, increased customer-company
interaction, and better network technology, without letting business take
over the net?  One simple tactic would be to act as a relatively unified
body, not doing net-business with companies that don't follow our rules.
So what are those rules?  Obviously, they'd have to be agreed upon by a
majority of people on the Internet.  I like the idea that any commercial
material could be made available passively (on a gopher, or at an FTP site
owned by a company, or via a fileserver), but very little or none could be
posted on newsgroups, built into software, or sent to individuals via
mailing lists.  Especially when those mailing lists, as one respondent to
last month's DRIN pointed out, might be built by companies scanning the
newsgroups for posts on topics related to their product and compiling those
posters' net addresses.  The potential for Big Brother-style commercial
activity exists and before commercialization takes off, we should think
about how to keep the net from becoming just a super-high-tech vehicle for
products, with all the convenience of a virtual shopping mall and all the
personality, too.
 
I'm doing my best to put information about science fiction and fantasy on
the net for people who are interested, and to avoid hype while doing so.  I
hope that a side-effect of the DRIN might be to serve as an example of
acceptable Internet use for other parts of the publishing industry, and
maybe even other businesses as well.  Sounds grandiose, I guess, but you
never know!

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1 on GEnie
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Date: 2 Nov 93 02:26:53 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Farmer: Riverworld

mfeinste@phantom.UUCP (Michael Feinstein) writes:
>I've read the four Riverworld novels (actually, I'm in the fourth one now)
>and I'm wondering if there are other books about this universe out there
>(Farmer mentions that the other books will only fill out the "tapestry" of
>the universe, but are not part of the "definition").  Any leads would be
>appreciated.

Hmm, I don't recall any books set in the same universe other than _Gods of
Riverworld_ a true let-down of an ending if ever there was one, and the
original short story "Riverworld" collected in (probably among other
places) _Riverworld and Other Stories_.

(BTW the general consensus is that you should only read Gods if you're a
masochist, but I read it every time and dislike it every time just out of
perversity. :-))

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 06:45:49 GMT
From: kor2@kimbark.uchicago.edu (Pam Korda)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Farmer: Riverworld

csc8aaa@gps.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams) writes:
>Hmm, I don't recall any books set in the same universe other than _Gods of
>Riverworld_ a true let-down of an ending if ever there was one, and the
>original short story "Riverworld" collected in (probably among other
>places) _Riverworld and Other Stories_.

I've seen an anthology which appeared to be a "shared world" deal - various
authors writing Riverworld stories, collected by Farmer.  I don't know what
the anthology is called, or if the stories are any good.

Pam Korda
kor2@midway.uchicago.edu
korda@tmn.com           

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 07:24:40 GMT
From: seth@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Seth Cohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Riverworld Shared worlds was Re: Farmer: Riverworld

I've read both of the shared world Riverworld collections.

Neither is fabulous, but there are a few good stories. Like all shared
worlds, some of the stories have fatal flaws, since the author didn't
follow the original plot/limits/etc..

I don't have the titles in front of me, but both books have the same
artwork on the cover, and are edited by Farmer.

I'd say that no more then 25% of the total content is worth reading.
(Sort of like most of Farmer's own work... ;)

[Ever notice that Farmer's stuff reads like different people wrote
different book in each series.  The World of Tiers is a good example.]

Seth Cohn

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 16:55:47 GMT
From: cash@convex.com (Peter Cash)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Riverworld Shared worlds was Re: Farmer: Riverworld

Seth Cohn <seth@alchemy.TN.Cornell.EDU> wrote:
>I'd say that no more then 25% of the total content is worth reading.
>(Sort of like most of Farmer's own work... ;)
>
>[Ever notice that Farmer's stuff reads like different people wrote
>different book in each series.  The World of Tiers is a good example.]

It's worse than that - it's as though different people write the same book;
it's as though Farmer was twins - only one of them can write, but the other
one wants his turn at the keyboard nevertheless.

This erratic quality is something that I've always found puzzling and
frustrating about Farmer's work. He has some _very_ good ideas - the
settings of Riverworld, Dayworld, and the World of Tiers, for example; and
he can come up with good story lines, and he's shown that he can carry an
exciting narrative.  But he always finds some way to muck up his most
promising ideas. Inevitably, the story line goes south, glaring plot
inconsistencies are introduced, or the ending just kind of dribbles out.

The best explanation I can come up with is that this is an author sorely in
need of the proverbial Junk Yard Dog as editor. Farmer needs somebody to
forcefully make him see the difference between his good ideas and the bad
ones; he needs somebody to send him back to his desk and rewrite until he's
turned out a quality product. I guess none of his publishers have ever done
him this favor. It's a loss to us all.

Peter Cash
cash@convex.com
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Date: 30 Oct 93 04:34:17 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Just who is Martin H Greenberg?

Reading through the authorlists on gandalf.rutgers.edu, I saw a strange
plethora of collaborations with Martin H. Greenberg.  Just who is this guy,
and why hasn't he got an authorlist of his own. Has he got blackmail
material on all these writers or what?

Adams.Robert:with Pamela Crippen Adams and Martin H. Greenberg
Adams.Robert:with Martin H. Greenberg and Charles G. Waugh
Anderson.Poul:with Martin H. Greenberg and Charles G. Waugh
Anthony.Piers:with Barry Malzberg, Martin H. Greenberg, and Charles Waugh
Asimov.Isaac:alone ["The Hugo Winners"]
   and with others [mostly Martin Greenberg]
Asimov.Isaac:with Terry Carr and Martin H. Greenberg
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and George R. R. Martin
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and Joseph Olander
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and Patricia S. Warrick
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and Carol-Lynn R. Waugh
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and Charles G. Waugh
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and David Clark Yeager
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and George Zebrowski
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and Joseph Olander
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and Carol-Lynn R. Waugh
Asimov.Isaac:with Martin H. Greenberg and Charles G. Waugh
Benford.Gregory:with Martin H. Greenberg
Campbell.John:with Martin Greenberg
Drake.David:with Charles M. Waugh and Martin H. Greenberg
Foster.Alan.Dean:with Martin H. Greenberg
Friesner.Esther:with Martin H. Greenberg
Haldeman.Joe:with Martin H. Greenberg and Charles G. Waugh
Knight.Damon:with Martin H. Greenberg and Joseph D. Olander
Malzberg.Barry:with Piers Anthony, Martin H. Greenberg, and Charles Waugh
Malzberg.Barry:with Martin H. Greenberg and Joseph D. Olander
Malzberg.Barry:with Martin H. Greenberg and Bill Pronzini
Malzberg.Barry:with Martin H. Greenberg and Bill Pronzini
Martin.George:with Isaac Asimov and Martin H. Greenberg
Matheson.Richard:with Martin Greenberg and Charles Waugh
Miller.Walter:with Martin H. Greenberg
Norton.Andre:with Martin Greenberg
Pohl.Frederik:with Martin H. Greenberg and Joseph D. Olander
Resnick.Michael:with Martin H. Greenberg
Saberhagen.Fred:with Martin H. Greenberg
Silverberg.Robert:with Martin Greenberg
Silverberg.Robert:with Martin Greenberg and Joseph D. Olander
Silverberg.Robert:with Martin Greenberg and Charles G. Waugh
Yolen.Jane:with Martin H. Greenberg
Yolen.Jane:with Martin H. Greenberg and Charles G. Waugh

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 18:34:54 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Just who is Martin H Greenberg?

A Adams asked this $0.64 question:
>Reading through the authorlists on gandalf.rutgers.edu, I saw a strange
>plethora of collaborations with Martin H. Greenberg.  Just who is this
>guy, and why hasn't he got an authorlist of his own. Has he got blackmail
>material on all these writers or what?

[long list of co-EDITED books deleted]

Marty isn't an author (or, if he is, I haven't read anything by him).  He
is, however, one of the hardest working editors in the SF field.  Of those
books that you listed, Marty is the co-editor with the big name writer.
The way these anthologies tend to work is that the big name author selects
the work to be included in the anthology, and Marty does the "scut" work -
writing checks, making sure he has the permissions, handling the publisher.
He's also done the entire work on a couple of anthologies, or at least,
worked in a more "partner-like" arrangement with his wife.  He also has
done the scut work for a lot of anthologies that don't bear his name, like
Resnick's alternate history anthologies.

And then there's the ones he did with Asimov.  Typically, Asimov did none
of the selecting or editing or scut-work, but just wrote the introduction
to the volume and the intros to the stories.

Which goes to show that there are many ways in which a book can be put
together, and the simplistic attributions you see on the cover never really
tell the whole tale.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 10:36:01 GMT
From: ehs@cc.jyu.fi (Eero H. Sarkkinen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Just who is Martin H Greenberg?

write@lamar.ColoState.EDU (Glen Cox) writes:
>Marty isn't an author (or, if he is, I haven't read anything by him).

I seem to recall one short story, in Analog, which consisted of imagined
correspondence between Stanley Schmidt and Greenberg who kept submitting
these story ideas which had already been done - among them, "Eripmav."

Slightly funny, but totally incidental, of course.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:48:26 GMT
From: gemerson@raisin.ucs.indiana.edu (Gennis Emerson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Lynn and Aikido

Lynn cited aikido as an influence on the art of the cheari in _Watchtower_
as well. I noticed because I was studying aikido at the time (and will get
back to it sometime after I leave grad school).

I really enjoyed all three of these books, partly because of the aikido but
mostly because they have a certain mood that appeals to me. The only way I
can describe it is 'quiet'; when I think about the trilogy I get a feeling
of peacefulness, even though there are plenty of unpeaceful things in them.

Gennis Emerson
gemerson@cs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 07:00:15 GMT
From: kor2@kimbark.uchicago.edu (Pam Korda)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>Saturday afternoon, I stopped in bookstore in Mt. Vernon, WA,
>[details of the plot of _Deed_ munched]
>
>It's hard to complain about these books.  The tale is compelling, the
>characters sharply drawn.  Moon does not engage in travelogue-like
>description of the lands passed through, and works exposition into
>dialogue with some skill.  Point of view shifts somewhat uneasily in the
>first book, to my eyes.

I did enjoy reading _The Deed of Paksenarion_.  It was entertaining, and I
especially liked the first book, where her "basic training" is described.
It was refreshing to have a hero who isn't born with great powers or a
Great Destiny, (well, ok, she was a paladin, but still...)  who actually
had to _work_ to gain her skills in fighting, etc..  However, I became
rather disappointed with Moon for the careless world-building she did.
Many of the sequences read just like AD&D adventures, and other parts of
her world structure are obviously strongly based on said role-playing game.
The paladins, the rangers, the elves, half-elves, evil elves, (a drow by
any other name...), orcs, etc. were rather trying at times for somebody who
wanted to be absorbed by the story.  I kept thinking, "gee, this is just
like that time when our party did so-and-so in that old adventure module."

Pam Korda
kor2@midway.uchicago.edu
korda@tmn.com           

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 07:30:56 GMT
From: gwt@eskimo.com (George Taylor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

Deed of Paksenarrion is one of the finest works I've ever read.  I didn't
even think Paks was unduly hammered on, nor that the dismal period after
the failed healing was overdone.  Grim, painful, but not overdone, in
context.

Dani commented on Surrender None and Liar's Oath.  They did not hit me so
profoundly as Deed, either.  Surrender is the better of the two, he's
right on on that too.

Paks is so good that I expect I'll buy anything by Moon for a long time to
come.  But it is hard to imagine her matching that performance.

George

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 13:14:10 GMT
From: jbeason@s.psych.uiuc.edu (Joseph E. Beason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

There are two more books in the Paksenarrion "world".

The fourth book Moon wrote in this series, "Surrender None", deals with the
life of Gird.  Nifty read, especially since I like the whole "peasant
rebels against the system and develops a fighting force capable of bringing
good to all" kind of books, like Perrin's plotlines in the WoT books or
Belgarion's bride (C'nedra?) in the Belgariad (though I suppose she wasn't
a peasant).

The last book, "Liar's Oath", deals with Luap, Gird's sidekick.  I didn't
think this one was as well done as the others.  For that matter, the end of
"Surrender None" seemed a bit forced and sudden.  It felt like Moon was
trying to get some point across, and just wasn't managing it.

Joe

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 04:52:25 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sturgeon: Request

I remember reading a Ted Sturgeon short story in which he postulates a
world in which it is difficult to have children, thus all children are
wanted and loved by society.  Does anyone know what the title was, and
where it appeared (magazine of first appearance, or any collection or
anthology)? I need to reread it.

Thanks in advance!

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 23:30:58 GMT
From: cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu (Susan Eisenhour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's _DEMON_

palmer#d#john.ssd-hb_#l#15&22#r#@ssdgwy.mdc.com (John Palmer ) writes:
>trimblte@NeXTwork.Rose-Hulman.Edu wrote:
>>Why is it every book store I visit has the first two books of the _Titan_
>>trilogy, (_Titan_ and _Wizard_) but not _Demon_?  Anyone have anything
>>good/bad to say about the book?  Is it just that unpopular?
>
>Hah! the reason you can't find it is because it's GREAT! It's the best
>book he ever wrote although Wizard is very good too. Titan understandably,
>is the weakest of the three, but still good and he really got rolling in
>Demon.  Conversly, I and my friends were disappointed with Steel Beach,
>but it was a different kind of book than the Gaia set. Read Demon, you'll
>love it from the second chapter.  

Well. And that's what makes life interesting: divergent views. I'll try not
to assume that I'm right and Mr. Palmer completely cracked.

IMO, Titan was the run-away best of the three, and I enjoyed it much: those
strange centaurs, (I'm doing a Titanaide at Conadian: with blue boobs) the
blimps, the relations of the main characters, etc.. Wizard was ok, mostly
for the main characters (I really love Robin and started by finding Chris
dull, but as his character developed so did my appreciation of him). If
Demon had never been written it would have been ok, except of course we'd
all want to know what happened next. Gaia as Marylin was boring - though I
did like some of the cameras and I *hated* the priests, etc.. I wanted them
to drop that brat in the river - preferably one with piranha. Ok, Robin's
daughter was interesting, but not worth the whole damn book.

Steel Beach didn't disappoint me. Interesting use of characters from other
books. Wonder why What's-her-name Bach wasn't there from the moon.

Susan Eisenhour

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 04:59:42 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Eight Worlds?

kim@sun.lclark.edu (John Kim):
>I have read Varley's Millenium and will plan to read Steel Beach soon. On
>the back of that book, he says that Steel Beach is not really part of the
>Eight Worlds stories. I am absolutely clueless as to what that means. Can
>anyone give me the scoop on this?

Some of Varley's short-story collections, as well as his novel, "The
Ophiuchi Hotline" (worth reading!) are set in a future in which
too-superior-to-fight aliens have taken over the world, and humanity
survives in space.  (It's called the Eight Worlds - to exclude Earth but,
there are settlements on the Moon, other moons, asteroids, and more.)
"Steel Beach" has similarities to this milieu, but the fit is sloppy.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 02:22:30 GMT
From: ehwell@uclink.berkeley.edu (E. Hunnewell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SEEKING Polish author (not Lem)

I am seeking information on a Polish author Zdenek Wohryzek, who wrote a
short story in which a beetle wakes up as a small human being (a reverse
Kafka, if you will).  I think it was published in a Spanish anthology, _Una
vida improbable_ (Barcelona, 1986).

Anyone hear of it?  Know the title?  Know the author of the anthology?  Is
it available in English, French or German?

Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 18:46:06 GMT
From: tjr@eskimo.com (Tim Rayle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Q. on Zelazny's _October..._ cover

   Who are all those people?  James Warhola's cover illustration for
Zelazny's _A Night in the Lonesome October_ shows most of the book's
dramatis personae, but it seems like their faces are from other sources. Am
I missing some inside jokes?	For example, the man with sideburns,
standing, looks a lot like Stephen King.  And I'm sure I should recognize
the vicar (far right), but I can't quite place him.  It'd be fun if they
were all sf writers, but isn't that Buddy Hackett and Danny Thomas there
next to Frankenstein's monster?  Surely not.
   Can anyone clue me in?

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Films - Robocop 3 & Flash Gordon (2 msgs) &
                        Nightmare Before Christmas & 
                        Lawnmower Man (8 msgs) & 
                        Lost In Space (2 msgs) &
                        Highlander III & Doctor Who (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Oct 93 01:57:36 GMT
From: IO30266@maine.maine.edu (Harrigan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robocop 3

Opens soon. Anybody heard much about it?  I know Peter Weller (sp?) isn't
there...

And I also heard it was rated *PG!!*

This would make for a very different movie than the first two...

Any thoughts?

Harrigan

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 13:44:10 GMT
From: howells@pioneer.arc.nasa.gov (John Howells)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Flash Gordon (w/Buster Crabb)

jimn@phred.UUCP (Jim Nevermann) writes:
>Some **very** obscure questions here... for which I don't have the
>answers.

>1.  In "Flash Gordon's Trip To Mars" (I think that was the title: last
>time I saw it was 1957 or so), Emporer Ming had Flash thrown into a cavern
>where a sort of Tyranosaurus-like creature with lobster claws almost did
>Flash in by picking him up and crushing him. What was the creature called,
>and was it stop motion, someone in a suit, or a puppet?

Man in a suit, I believe, although it might have been a puppet with a fake
Flash Gordon it its claws. It definitely was *not* stop-motion animation.

>2.  In a couple of the other Flash Gordon features, there are a few short
>scenes of a bigger than life sized, cross legged "oriental" sort of
>statue, with people swarming on and around it. It was at least 40 feet
>high and its arms moved out slightly as you watched. It had the look of a
>prop/scene taken from an unrelated movie and dropped in to make the Flash
>Gordon movie look more exotic or wierd. What was the statue's Flash Gordon
>name and from what other movie might it have come from?

I'm pretty sure these scenes come from "The Mummy" (1932)

John Howells
howells@pioneer.arc.nasa.gov 

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 00:11:20 GMT
From: stachnik@cup.hp.com (George Stachnik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Flash Gordon (w/Buster Crabb)

Jim Nevermann (jimn@phred.UUCP) asked a couple of obscure Flash Gordon
questions.  Here's my best attempt at answers.

The "tyranosaurus-like"(sp?) creature with lobster claws appeared in the
original "Flash Gordon" serial, not in the far superior (IMHO) sequel,
"Flash Gordon's Trip to Mars".  It guarded the "Tunnel of Terror", but I
don't recall it ever being referenced by name (which seems odd, given the
fact that most of the other monsters in the Flash Gordon serials were given
very descriptive names, my personal favorite being "the octosac".

The oriental-looking statue that you're thinking of was none other than the
"great god Tao", worshipped by Ming and his followers.  The footage did
appear in other films (including, I believe, The Mummy), but I'm reasonably
sure it originally appeared in D.W. Griffith's silent epic "Intolerance".

------------------------------

Date: 13 Oct 93 16:39:53 GMT
From: rwn@cbnewsd.cb.att.com (robert.w.neumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: NIGHTMARE BEFORE CHRISTMAS: Tim Burton

Last night I read an article in the Chicago Tribune ARTS section on the new
Tim Burton film, "Nightmare Before Christmas".  The movie was written by
the author of Edward Scissorhands, and is about a being from a Halloween
land that is found trapped in "Christmasland".  Stop-Motion animation
photography is used for many of the special effects shots, and credit was
given to the old Ray Harryhausen dinosaur and monster movies that Tim
Burton enjoys watching.

There was no mention of the previous net-posted rumors that Tim will be
doing the Godzilla movie, although the article confirmed the rumor that he
has turned down "Batman 3".

Bob Neumann

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 11:06:16 GMT
From: filgcdp@puknet.puk.ac.za (MNR GC DU PREEZ       )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lawnmower Man ???

I am looking for any kind of information on the movie "Lawnmower Man"?

Can anyone help?

Thanks.

Gerrit du Preez

------------------------------

Date: 14 Oct 93 23:33:31 GMT
From: slrt7@riverheights.declab.usu.edu (869883 Denys Damon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lawnmower Man ???

> I am looking for any kind of information on the movie "Lawnmower Man"?

   I thought that it was a good movie, interesting.  But I thought it lost
a bit of its appeal toward the end.  Overall though, it was a pretty good
science fiction movie, especially with the nifty computer virtual reality
sequences.  Of course, Pierce Brosnan is always a good bonus too.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Oct 93 15:41:00 GMT
From: curt.tucker@ehbbs.com (Curt Tucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lawnmower Man ???

>I am looking for any kind of information on the movie "Lawnmower Man"?

I recently rented the tape here in the US and wrote this synopsis:

Lawnmower Man.   Director's Cut (unrated)

The director's cut has an extra 32 minutes (cassette says 141 min, the
movie guide says theater version is 108), and that might explain why it
dragged a bit.  I wouldn't know - I didn't see it in the theater.

You all know the story of this one, too.  The first 75% is "Flowers for
Algernon" with pretty graphics.  The last part is pure Steven King: people
getting what they deserve for mistreating the hapless hero when he was
defenseless.  Total formula, yet the ending isn't too bad.

The dreary part is the "Flowers for Algernon" stuff that we all know by
heart.  The mental midget grows to overshadow his creator, etc..  This
development is tedious and predictable, except for a couple scenes when our
put-upon experimental subject (transparently named "Jobe") discovers the
nifty things you can do with a girl.

The fun part is before and after his transformation.  The middle is several
scenes too long.

The technobabble isn't too stupid, and they even use trendy words like "the
net," "backdoor," and "agent" (a semi-AI database "helper").  But there is
a scene where it looks like somebody's deleting files from a CD-ROM.

The graphics are spiffy, but just make me wonder what the sequel will be
like now that we've seen _Jurassic Park_.

Sequel?  Yes, sequel.  I don't apologize for spilling the beans, because
after the three or four movie previews at the beginning of the tape,
there's one of those moronic "trivia" contests with one prize being a
walk-on in the sequel.

All in all, I enjoyed it more than I thought I would.  The plot was a
little better than I'd feared, and Brosnan as the scientist was a deeper
character than I expected (which isn't saying a lot).

I'd pay two bucks to rent it.  Three bucks to see it on a big screen TV
with stereo.

Curt
curt.tucker@datadim.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 21:52:15 GMT
From: fosterr@nickel.ucs.indiana.edu (Ray Foster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lawnmower Man ???

I seem to remember that King sued the producers of the movie because the
story bore almost no resemblance to King's short story of the same name on
which it was supposedly based. Anybody know the details of this?

Raymond W. Foster
Music Instructional Services  
Indiana University     
Bloomington IN USA
Internet: fosterr@indiana.edu
Bitnet: fosterr@indiana

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 03:43:33 GMT
From: gberigan@cse.unl.edu (Greg Berigan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lawnmower Man ???

fosterr@nickel.ucs.indiana.edu (Ray Foster) writes:
>I seem to remember that King sued the producers of the movie because the
>story bore almost no resemblance to King's short story of the same name on
>which it was supposedly based. Anybody know the details of this?

Only that it wasn't the same name.  I believe the original story had the
name "Mr. Weedwhacker".  I'd have to ask my roommate, but I'm not in the
room.  He's a Stephen King fan.

Greg Berigan
gberigan@cse.unl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Oct 93 13:40:31 GMT
From: phd69@seq1.cc.keele.ac.uk (R.D. Hayler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lawnmower Man ???

gberigan@cse.unl.edu (Greg Berigan):
> fosterr@nickel.ucs.indiana.edu (Ray Foster) writes:
>>I seem to remember that King sued the producers of the movie because the
>>story bore almost no resemblance to King's short story of the same name
>>on which it was supposedly based. Anybody know the details of this?
> 
> Only that it wasn't the same name.  I believe the original story had the
> name "Mr. Weedwhacker".  I'd have to ask my roommate, but I'm not in the
> room.  He's a Stephen King fan.

   Nope, the short story was also called Lawnmower man. It was in the short
story collection _Night Shift_, and is not, IMHO, one of the better ones
from the book. Basically it's about a guy who hires another guy to mow his
lawn. Lawnmower man then starts eating grass before finally killing the guy
who hired him with a lawnmower.

I guess they thought that because so many other films have come out of the
collection that any title they choose would be ok, and would sell just
because SK's name was on it. (Other films are: Cat's eye, Children of the
corn, Graveyard shift).

Apparently SK was annoyed when he saw Lawnmower Man and realised it bore no
resemblance to his story. He successfully took out an injunction to stop
the company using his name, which is why it isn't on the video anywhere.

On a different topic, was anybody else annoyed by the supposed "widescreen"
version of Lawnmower man. Ok it doesn't say on the box that it is 2.35:1
but this release is little more than 1.5:1, and certainly not worth the
extra 2 pounds being charged for it.

Another thing that annoyed me about this was that the box sleeve had a
picture of Jobe with the chimp from the beginning of the film. I know there
were extra scenes in the rental release where the chimp meets Jobe, and by
having this picture on the back, I assumed the sell-thru tape would also
contain them. No such luck !!

If I knew who to write to, I would write and complain !

Richard

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 02:36:04 GMT
From: de0t+@andrew.cmu.edu (Daniel S. Efran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lawnmower Man ???

Greg Berigan@cse.unl.edu writes:
> fosterr@nickel.ucs.indiana.edu (Ray Foster) writes:
>>I seem to remember that King sued the producers of the movie because the
>>story bore almost no resemblance to King's short story of the same name
>>on which it was supposedly based. Anybody know the details of this?
>
> Only that it wasn't the same name.  I believe the original story had the
> name "Mr. Weedwhacker".  I'd have to ask my roommate, but I'm not in the
> room.  He's a Stephen King fan.

No.  The original story was called "The Lawnmower Man".  It had nothing to
do with the film.  No computers.  No flowers-for-Algernon plotline.  No
science at all, in fact.  It's about a guy who mows lawns with his mouth.
There is, if I recall correctly (which I might not), one scene in common
between the two, the scene with police arriving and viewing the carnage
("Birdbath?").  (Don't flame me if that's wrong; it's been a while since I
read the story, but it *was* after I saw the film, so I'd know if there was
any fundamental similarity.  There wasn't.)  So there are AT MOST 3 minutes
in the film that are from the story, including the time the title is
onscreen.

By the way, if you think all of Stephen King's writing is as bad as the
films usually are, you're wrong.  Try reading his short stories (NOT his
novels) - many of them are quite good.  He has a real talent for realistic
dialogue and characterization.  For some reason, people who make films of
his books never seem to notice that, and think he's writing comic books.
(No offense to comic books.)  If you want to see a film that *accurately*
represents a King novel, try "Misery".  It's very close to the book in both
mood and content, though the book is still better (and very good, by the
way).  It's possible that some of the earlier films ("The Shining",
"Carrie", "The Dead Zone", "Christine", etc.) are accurate too, but I
haven't read those so can't comment.

Daniel Efran

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 18:02:52 GMT
From: keithf@ruphys.rutgers.edu (Keith Filarowitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lawnmower Man ???

gberigan@cse.unl.edu (Greg Berigan) writes:
>fosterr@nickel.ucs.indiana.edu (Ray Foster) writes:
>>I seem to remember that King sued the producers of the movie because the
>>story bore almost no resemblance to King's short story of the same name
>>on which it was supposedly based. Anybody know the details of this?
>
>Only that it wasn't the same name.  I believe the original story had the
>name "Mr. Weedwhacker".  I'd have to ask my roommate, but I'm not in the
>room.  He's a Stephen King fan.

The original short story was called The Lawnmower Man, that wasn't the
problem with the movie.

The lawsuit dealt with the name of the movie.  The movie was billed under
"Stephen King's Lawnmower Man".  Anyone who read the story and saw the
movie knows the two were nothing alike.  King's story made no mention of
virtual reality (or any hi-tech at all) or raising the IQ of anyone.  The
only similarity I saw was the line, "The rest of him is in the birdbath".
Stephen King did not want his name in the title of the movie and won the
lawsuit.

Keith

------------------------------

Date: 17 Oct 93 22:16:39 GMT
From: maconr@teal.csn.org (Raymond Macon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: LOST IN SPACE movie

My first posting to this group, so please, no flames!  I was a big fan of
LOST IN SPACE when I was a boy.  In fact, I remember the inaugural episode
when it aired on Wednesday, 15 September 1965! (At 7:30 Eastern/6:30
Central) I loved it back then.  Now I hear rumors that there is going to be
a LiS movie!  Is this true?  Who will be the actors?  Has production
started?  What release date, if any, has been determined?  Hopefully, the
movie will be better than the series which started off well, but
degenerated into some kind of lost vaudeville troupe in outer space.

Any and all information is eagerly awaited.  Thanks in advance.

Raymond Macon
Boulder Public Library
maconr@boulder.lib.co.us

------------------------------

Date: 18 Oct 93 23:00:58 GMT
From: darus@xrd.dfrf.nasa.gov (Peter Darus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LOST IN SPACE movie

  My question is: "What is hollywood going to do once they run out of old
TV shows to make movies out of?" It is so lame that the only things we see
come out of Hollywood are old TV shows and sequels. It's like there are no
more science fiction books out there, or writers to write stories, to make
movies out of. I'd like to see maybe, "The Chronicals of Amber",
"Battlefield Earth", "The Stars My Destination" or "Neuromancer" make it to
the big screen. Don't get me wrong, I liked "Lost In Space" but, does that
mean that we are going to see "Married With Children: The Movie", or "Full
House: The Movie" once they run out of the 'older' TV shows to make movies
out of. (I realize that MWC and FH aren't sci-fi, but there is no
imaginative (i.e., new ideas) sci-fi on TV nowadays.

Peter J. Darus
PRC Inc. 
NASA Ames DFRF 
P.O. Box 273
MS 4840D 
Edwards, Ca  93524 

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 03:49:34 GMT
From: ILAWSON@esoc.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander III - The Magician.

For those interested:

Highlander was one of the best movies ever made - it caused a generation of
English students to wander round p*ssed out of their head's saying things
like 'There can be only one|' and 'Better to burn out, than fade away'.

Highlander II was an insult - Lambert's and Connery's contracts specified
that they HAD to make the sequel - if you haven't seen it (most fans of
Highlander flocked to the cinemas in England to see it, and were severly
disappointed ) then DON'T.

Highlander III - At last they see the light| Rumour has it that Mulcahy
(Director I + II) has decided that Highlander II never happened| Highlander
III (The Magician - working title) will be set AFTER the gathering, but
with flashbacks to the time of McCloud's birth etc.. Hopefully this film
will stick to the ideas of the first, not the far-fetched b*llsh*t of the
second.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 23:19:24 GMT
From: asood@pomona.claremont.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doctor Who Feature Film

According to the Hollywood Reporter, the BBC is in talk with Amblin and
Universal to make a Doctor Who feature film.  No more info was given.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 16:40:23 GMT
From: andmil@scorch.apana.org.au (Andrew Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor Who Feature Film

asood@pomona.claremont.edu writes:
>According to the Hollywood Reporter, the BBC is in talk with Amblin and
>Universal to make a Doctor Who feature film.  No more info was given.

Nearly! Avid followers of rec.arts.drwho will know that Spielberg's company
is in fact trying to get the rights to produce the show...

Actually there has been a movie in production for about 5 years now...
there have even been some costumes and stuff made, an actor confirmed for
the lead role (Rutger Hauer) a budget was given, a production company, a
company confirmed to be making the costumes, and it's been in
pre-production for god knows how long now! Have you heard about it yet?? :)

Andrew Miller
andmil@scorch.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 00:44:48 GMT
From: hampster@matt.ksu.ksu.edu (Kip J. Mussatt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor Who Feature Film

>Actually there has been a movie in production for about 5 years now...
>Have you heard about it yet??

I heard about it in a Starlog about 6 years ago.  Caroline Munro is/was
supposed to play opposite the Doctor.  Can anyone confirm or deny this?

Kip J. Mussatt
hampster@matt.ksu.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Films - Upcoming Movies & Forbidden Planet (5 msgs) &
                   Planet of the Apes (2 msgs) & Trancers (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 01:20:03 GMT
From: bdj@engr.uark.edu (Bryan D. Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Upcoming Movies List 10.25

This list can only be as accurate as you make it, so please email me any
additions and updates/corrections. If possible include the source of your
information. Don't expect a response from me through email if you're just
giving me some updates (You'll see that I got them in the next post). If
you say something that warrants a response, you'll get one. Please send
updates to my email address at the end of this note.  If you feel that you
have comments that might improve this list, please feel free to email them
to me at the address at the end of this note.  Please send questions
pertaining to what the movie is or about to the appropriate newsgroup. All
dates are US wide release dates.  -Bryan D. Jones (bdj@engr.uark.edu)

**NOTE** It looks like I am once again going to be losing my N.A.T.O source
         for upcoming movie info.  This is one of my major sources so if
         any of you out there have access to it and are willing to type in
         the monthy report and email it to me I would be most interested in
         hearing from you.

 -Upcoming Films-   -314 Titles- 12 Additions & 15 Updates since post 10.04

Oct 29: The Accompanist, Bank Robber, A Dangerous Woman, The Fantastic
     Four, The Getaway, Gunmen, House of Angels, Mirror Has Two Faces (was
     Two Face), Philadelphia Experiment 2, Return of the Living Dead III,
     Ruby Cairo
Oct   : Bound and Gagged:  A Love Story  


Nov  5: Flesh and Bone, Ghost in the Machine, Look Who's Talking Now, Man's
     Best Friend, The Remains of the Day, Robocop 3, The Wild West
Nov 12: A Dinosaur's Story, Carlito's Way, Even Cowgirls Get the Blues,
     I'll Do Anything, My Life, That's Entertainment III, The Three
     Musketeers, W're Back
Nov 17: Romeo Is Bleeding, The Saint of Fort Washington
Nov 19: Addams Family Values
Nov 24: A Perfect World, Annie and the Castle of Terror, Die Hard 3, George
     Balanchine's The Nutcracker, The Piano
Nov   : Love after Love, The War Room, The Snapper

Dec  3: North
Dec 10: Hans and Franz: The Girly Man Dilemma, Heaven and Earth, Mrs. 
     Doubtfire, Philadelphia, Shockwaves, 
     Sister Act II, Wayne's World II
Dec 15: Schindler's List
Dec 17: Beethoven's 2nd, Geronimo, Intersection, The Pelican Brief, Six
     Degrees of Separation
Dec 24: The House of the Spirits, The Summer House
Dec 25: "Angie I Says", Batman: The Mask of Phantasm The Animated Movie,
     Down to Earth, "Far Away So Close!", In the Name of the Father,
     Frankenstein, Sgt. Rock, What's Eating Gilbert Grape, Wrestling Ernest
     Hemingway
Dec  : Blue, Harlem, The Pebble and the Penguin, Rapa Nui, Six Degrees of
     Separation, Snake Eyes, Skeezer, Sugar Hill

Winter: Peanuts, Significant Other

1993 : Fathers and Sons, Fear of a Black Hat, Flipper: The Movie, Inside
     Monkey, Missing Pieces, Off and Running, Prague, Redemption, Swing
     Vote, Theodore, Zetterland

- -1994-
Januar: Blink, Car 54, Dream Lover, Golden Gate, Guarding Tess, Lights Out,
     Naked, Shadowlands, Tombstone, Untitled Wesley Snipes

Februa: Being Human, Blue Chips, China Moon, The Color of Night, Cops and
     Robbersons, Clean Slate, Grumpy Old Men, The Hudsucker Proxy, Lane
     Frost, My Girl 2
              
Spring: Air Heads, Blankman, Blown Away, Blue Sky, Cartooned, Cliford, The
     Favor, Leon, The Lion King(animated was King of the Jungle), The
     Muppet Treasure Island, Naked in New York, PCU, Penal Colony, Pet, The
     Next Karate Kid, Rita Hayworth, Serial Mom, Spiderman, There Goes My
     Baby, Thumbelina, Widow's Peak, Wolf

Summer: Aliens vs. Predator: The Hunt, Baby's Day Out, Bad Girls, Beverly
     Hills Cop III, The Chase, City Slickers II, Clear and Present Danger,
     Exit to Eden, The Flintstones, Getting Even With Dad, Maverick, Oh The
     Places You'll Go, True Lies
 
Decemb: Godzilla (American)

Winter: With Honors

1994 : The Black Panther, Brutal Force, Crusade, Ed Wood, Interview with
     The Vampire, The Lawnmowerman 2, The Mask, Sinbad Tales, Tremors II

- -1995-
June  : Batman III
Decemb: Catwoman
1995  : Pocahontas (animated)

- -1995-2000-: Star Wars I, Star Wars II, Star Wars III

Here's a little key for the following section:
Done  - completed films that as of yet have no release dates.
Filmin- films that are casting or in pre-prod., production, or post-prod.
     that have no release dates.
Plannd- films that are currently planned or in development.
??????- this is the catch-all group where I put films that I have no
     confirmation on whether it is even planned or not.

Done  : 
Arizona Dream, Barcelona, The New Age, Tales From the Darkside: The Movie
2, Young Americans

Filmin:  
Don't Do It, Geronimo, Highlander II(redo), House Party III, Little Buddha,
Monolith, Silly Hillbillies on Mars(animated)

Plannd: 
The Air Up There, The American, Biker Mice from Mars(animated), Black,
Blondie, Cat Bone: The Return of Huckleberry Finn, Casper: the Friendly
Ghost, The Client, Concrete, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court,
Cop Gives Waitress $2 Million Tip, The Count of Monte Cristo(remake), The
Creature From the Black Lagoon(remake), Creepshow 3, The Demolished Man,
Dinotopia, Dolores Claiborne, Fantasia Continued, Flaming Carrot, The Fly
III, Forbidden Planet (remake), Forbidden Planet(sequel to remake),
Foundation, The Ghost and Mrs.  Muir(remake), The Good Doctor, The Green
Hornet, Guns and Roses, Harlot's Ghost, The Hidden II, Hill Street
Blues:The Movie, Honey West, I Was a Teenage Werewolf(remake), The
Invisible Man(remake), The List of Seven, Love Affair, The Man in the Iron
Mask(remake), The Mangler, Mary Reilly(A version of Dr.  Jekyll & Mr.
Hyde), The Men in Black, Mother Night, Naked Gun 4, Natural Born Killers,
Nuclear Family, Pagemaster, Paradise Junction, The Phantom, Plastic Man,
The Postman, A Princess of Mars, Private Lessons, Puff the Magic Dragon
(Animated remake), Reality Bites, The Revenge of the Old Queen(2nd sequel
to Rocky Horror), Richie Rich, The Saint, The Shadow, Stars My Destination,
The Stowaway to Mars, Stranger in a Strange Land, The Talisman, The Texas
Rangers, Thinner, Time Cop, Trancers IV(Video), Trancers V(Video), The
Vampire Lestat, War of the Worlds(animated), Wyatt Earp, Zone of Silence

??????: 
20 Bucks, 30 Wishes, Anything But Love, The Apostle, Auntie Mame, Badmen,
Barefoot Gen, Beauty, Billie's Song, Blue Chip, Body Shot, The Brady Bunch,
Coach, The Cool Surface, The Crossing Guard, Cruel and Unusual, D'Artagnan,
Damon, Davy Crockett, Day of Atonement, Dead Reckoning, Dear Rosie,
Deathstalker V, The Defective Detective, Desperation Angel, Dial M for
Monster, The Enchanted Cottage (remake), Evening Star, Faithful, Family
Prayers, Fences, First Knight, Flash Gordon(remake), Fly by Night, Forty
Thieves, Gang Land, The Gerry Conlon Story, Glass Shadows, "Good Dog Carl",
Hamlet(a pig not Shakespeare), Heart Mountain, Higgins and Beech, "High
Times Hard Times", The Hunting Club, Hunting the Devil, I Love Trouble, In
a Country of Mothers, Into the Woods, Jack of Hearts, Jade, Joyride, Jungle
Book (animatronic), Kings in Disguise, The Lady Takes an Ace, Late
Consequence: A Man and Two Women, Lightning in a Bottle, Little Big League,
The Little Rascals: Our Gang, The Lost City, Major League II, A Married Man
and a Virgin, The Mayor of Castro Street, Midnight Ride, Milk Money, The
Mist, Mr. Magoo, The Munsters, The Music of Chance, Needles, The Neighbor,
Organic Future, Paper Hearts, Phantom of the Opera (remake), The Picture of
Dorian Gray(remake), Pinocchio(live-action), Prince Charming, Quiz Show,
The Rainbow Warrior, Red Rock West, Return to Mystic Pizza, The Secret Life
of Walter Mitty, The Secret of Roan and Inish, Shanghai 1920, Silent
Tongues, Slaughter of the Innocents, Slay the Dreamer, Song of the Sea,
Star Trek VII(???)(supposedly a script and name has yet to be decided on),
Starwatcher, Stone Valley, Streat Fighter, Streetwise, Superman: The New
Movie, Swan Lake, Tank Girl!, Terry and the Pirates, A Thief of Time, The
Three Stooges, To Be an Outlaw, Tracker, Trouble Bound, The Vampire in
Brooklyn, Vanished, Waterworld, Who Discovered Roger Rabbit?, Without a
Word, Yo Alice!, Younger & Younger

Bryan D. Jones
Computing Services
University of Arkansas
bdj@engr.uark.edu
bdj@comp.uark.edu
as724@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 13:09:17 GMT
From: mwiik@netcom.com (Michael Wiik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forbidden Planet remake?

I read in the Washington Post that shooting for a remake of the classic
_Forbidden Planet_ begins next May. Anyone hear any details? Sounds like
one massive mistake to me - how can they top the original???

Mike
mwiik@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 18:50:10 GMT
From: asood@pomona.claremont.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet remake?

mwiik@netcom.com (Michael Wiik) writes:
>I read in the Washington Post that shooting for a remake of the classic
>_Forbidden Planet_ begins next May. Anyone hear any details? Sounds like
>one massive mistake to me - how can they top the original???

The Forbidden Planet will be directed by Irvin Kershner (Empire Strikes
Back).  The executive producer on the film will be Stan Winston, who will
also oversee a lot of the effects work.  ILM MAY do the optical effects.
The project, still without a distributor, will start filming in March,
after Winston is done with Interview with the Vampire.  Anthony Hopkins is
their top choice for one of the roles in the film.

Hmm, I just thought of something.  Wouldn't it be great if this was just a
cover-title (a la Blue Harvest) for a new Star Wars film?  But then again,
I once speculated to my friend that Far and Away should have been a Star
Wars movie in disguise.  (after all: A long time ago, in a galaxy FAR, far
AWAY") :)

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 10:20:22 GMT
From: gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet remake?

asood@pomona.claremont.edu writes:
>The executive producer on the film will be Stan Winston, who will also
>oversee a lot of the effects work.  ILM MAY do the optical effects.  

I think this is a case of close but no cigar because Stan Winston along
with James Cameron has just set up his own effects company to handle all
types of fx. And it looks like old Kershy is aiming to become the W.S.  van
Dyke of the nineties.

Graham

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 21:04:10 GMT
From: asood@pomona.claremont.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet remake?

Well, this information is from The Hollywood Reporter.  This is the second
time that THR has mentioned ILM in association with the project.  No
mention was made of Digitial Domain, the company that you refer to.  There
are two possibilities, 1.  Stan Winston is doing this independent of
Digital Domain (I haven't seen them mentioned being involved with Interview
with The Vampire, either).  2.  ILM and Digital Domain are both involved in
doing effects for the movie.

Aditya Sood
asood@pomona.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 08:52:52 GMT
From: gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forbidden Planet remake?

Maybe we should reserve judgement, but basically what perspective is this
remake going to take, as you know it's based on the Tempest by William
Shakespeare? Now are they going back to reinterpret the play or are they
just going to add a few bells and whistles to the '56 original? The latter
idea is a non-starter just updating it to the '90s is not justification
enough. I mean what's next The Day The Earth Stood Still, Incredible
Shrinking Man or It Came From Outer Space? It seems that Hollywood is going
through its regurgitative period - movie versions of every old tv series.
Look out for Tom Corbet:Space Cadet, or Gilligan's Island.

Graham

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 00:01:24 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Oliver Stone and Planet of the Apes?

I read in my local rag today that there was some talk of Oliver Stone
directing (producing?) a version of _Planet of the Apes_ that would be
based neither on the Boulle novel nor the Charleton Heston movies. (This
begs the question, why would it be _Planet of the Apes_ at all?) The story
idea related in the article was something along the lines of apes in the
distant past 'spawning' the human race, hanging around, and finally being
around to 'save' the humans in the 21st century. Any other word on this
radical idea?

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 23:12:42 GMT
From: ai896@cleveland.freenet.edu (J. Steven Keiffer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Planet of the Apes Movie?

Recently, my wife has heard rumours that a Planet of the Apes movie is in
the works at one of the major studios, and that Roddy McDowell will be
reprising his role.  Is there any substance to this?

J. Steven Keiffer

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 13:19:21 GMT
From: rimmer@fisher.su.oz.au (A.C. Mathews)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Trancers IV? Does it exist?

What is the story with the series of Trancer movies?  In Australia, the
first movie was clumsily retitled "Future Cop" and has been shown several
times on late night television.  The second movie (Trancers II) became
Future Cop II and was released on rental video in 1992 and has not
premiered on Australian network television at all.  When I saw Trancers III
in the United States, a short trailer screen at the end of the video
announced that the next sequel would be Trancers IV: Journeys Through The
Darkzone.  I would really like to know if the fourth movie was made and if
so, what is it about?  I really liked the first three movies (although III
was too short) and wish that the video company which released the first two
would do so with the rest.

Thanks in advance (surely I'm not the only person who likes the Trancer
movies?)

A.C. Mathews

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 16:22:17 GMT
From: ajm@walrus.sw.stratus.com (AJ Madison)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Trancers IV? Does it exist?

Here in the states, Trancers IV: Seth Lives (I think it's Seth - you know,
maybe that's the post-title to Scanners IV.  And you know, I never saw the
first 56 movies in the Passenger series :-) is being given regular showings
on cable (namely, HBO).  Alas, the quality doesn't seem to match up to the
rest of the series.  Indeed, I didn't remember seeing it in theatres at all
(but I'm not a regular movie goer) so my suspicion is that it went straight
to video.  It's not very good.  We were talking about MST:3K and someone
told a story of turning on the tube and thought, MST is on, but, hey,
where's the silhouettes of Crow, Joel, and Tom Servo?  A check of the
channel and the TV listings revealed that the TV wasn't tuned to Comedy
Central, and the show on was, yes, Trancers IV.

(SPOILER??? Maybe...)

I haven't actually watched the entire thing, but the plot seems to involve
an attempt to destroy a super secret high-tech laboratory modifying people
to become the super race.  Subtle allusions to the Nazi's it is not.

A.J. Madison
Stratus Computer Inc.              
55 Fairbanks Boulevard
Marlboro, MA  01752
Andrew_Madison@Vos.Stratus.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 16:33:22 GMT
From: YARISH@kcgl1.eng.ohio-state.edu (Stephen Yarish)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Trancers IV? Does it exist?

Trancers IV has already been made.  Actually Trancers V has been made
already also.  They were both written at the same time and filmed at the
same time.  The filming took place about 3-4 months ago over in Europe
somewhere.  I'm not sure when they will be coming out though.  Incidently,
Peter David wrote both scripts, so the movies should be extremly
entertaining.

Stephen S. Yarish

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 03:57:18 GMT
From: eskridge@access.digex.net (C/D Eskridge)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Trancers IV? Does it exist?

Trancers IV had a sneak preview at the Philadelphia Comicfest last month.
I missed the show but the film is complete and probably waiting for Full
Moon Video to put it into circulation.

Curt

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:20:41 GMT
From: Widya_Santoso@guru.apana.org.au (Sydney2k)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Trancers IV? Does it exist?

Stephen Yarish (YARISH@kcgl1.eng.ohio-state.edu) wrote:
>Trancers IV has already been made.  Actually Trancers V has been made
>already also.  They were both written at the same time and filmed at the
>same time.  The filming took place about 3-4 months ago over in Europe
>somewhere.  I'm not sure when they will be coming out though.  Incidently,
>Peter David wrote both scripts, so the movies should be extremly
>entertaining.

Yes.  Reading the last issue of Comics Buyer's Guide, where P. David talks
about the preview showing, he said T4 & T5 (sounds like Thunderbirds) would
be more sword & sorcery based.  T4 I believe is subnamed "Jack of Swords".

wsantoso@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		      Television - SeaQuest (12 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 12:56:20 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Finally saw a bad seaQuest 10/24

The first clunker of the season is upon us! Last week's "seaQuest vs. the
sunken space station" episode - eeeuuuu.

Brief Spoilers Follow

It wasn't so much the storyline that was bad as it was the dialog and
acting, both of which flickered between laughable and utterly bad on the
dial. Especially Commander Ford and the French Scientist.

The trip to the "one street in all of France" was also very, very hokey.
The city scape in ST:TCS (Star Trek: The Cool Show) Piece of the Action
looks positively massive compared to neo-France.

About the only cool thing that came out of this episode was another fleshed
out corporate power: The Northsea Pact and a very good performance by Stacy
Haiduk.

Wow. What a dud.

Surprisingly there wasn't a single scene of Darwin. :).

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 15:01:49 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest episode 2.

There are *spoilers* later.

Well, yesterday I sat down to watch the second episode of seaQuest DSV
thinking 'oh, they've changed the timeslot to an hour so it won't be cut,
it might be quite good now'.

It wasn't.

   The main problem seems to be the complete lack of suspense. They had
four main points in the story where suspense was obviously supposed to
occur, but didn't.
   First: at the beginning when they couldn't set the platform down
properly, apparently this could tear the whole sub apart. Was I scared, was
I on the edge of my seat? Was I bothered? Well no, because none of the crew
seemed that bothered, and because we haven't been properly introduced to
the crew there are no friendship ties. The boat didn't even seem to be in
trouble, so there wasn't even the idea of mass death around to be bothered
about.
   [NB: did anyone see the hand come out to stop the display screen
wobbling after the commander and the other officer have just piloted DSV to
safety and got out of their seats. It was to stop the display part bouncing
back and forth so much].

2.  The Captain and officer-nerd in the tunnels within the DSV. The
officer-nerd starts to have a panic attack, why? Who would employ this man
to go thousands of feet down into the water if he gets frightened helping a
dolphin across the inside of a sub with his commanding officer. No one in
the sub is going to be a claustrophobe, they'd have been screened out. Plus
there was no end to the scene, the Captain reassures the officer, then they
appear in the dolphin infirmary, that's it. Well wow, I'm glad they got out
of that.

3.  Darwin's sickness. Well, I'm sure all of our hearts went out to him,
even though we couldn't work out whether he was actually sick or not,
having seen minimal dolphin behaviour as it's only the second episode.
Anyway he had to survive, they couldn't kill the best actor in the second
episode.

4.  Will Darwin come back to seaQuest? Well again, he was bound to, wasn't
he.  And if the dolphin's all the Wesley-clone kid genius has as a friend
then maybe his disappearance would do him some good, get him out a bit
more, talking to humans, etc..

The incidental music did not add to the suspense either, it's another damn
squid, just detracting from the all ready rough show. It has the quality of
something that should sound dramatic, but isn't.

So all in all, I didn't like it very much.

baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 05:24:12 GMT
From: jtaggart@netcom.com (J. Taggart Gorman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest 10/24 Qs

  No spoilers...

  What was that pod/capsule/shell that the Captain brought back from the
station?  They quickly mumbled something about it, twice, then that was
that.

  Did anyone else who saw previews for this episode get the feeling that
the previews suggested that the _whole_ crew was sick, and only the boy
wonder could save the ship?  I swear that's what the previews I saw were
insinuating, and I was ready to watch an episode that Wesley Crusher would
be proud of.  :)

  Anyone get annoyed by Lucas randomly throwing out computer terms,
especially his "pseudo" networking/internet words?
  I think every time Lucas opens his mouth, the next thing said by another
person (well, actually only adults) is "What?" or "Huh?"

  How long before the Captain shoots the before mentioned wunderkind out of
a torpedo tube?

  Was anyone else expecting the French doctor to say something about Pierre
along the lines of "He was my looover."? <- net equivalent of a bad french
accent.

  Was anyone else watching this show?

  Why do I watch this show, when I could be watching Lois Lane in slinky
dresses?  (This I know the answer to - I have a VCR.  I tape, therefore I
am. :)

J. Taggart Gorman
jtaggart@netcom.com
taggart@scopus.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 17:11:23 GMT
From: brendah@netcom.com (Brenda Holloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV: Virus on the bridge

So they find this deadly virus in "Le Latrine" space station, stash it in a
zip-up bag and bring it into the bridge. Hey, thanks, Cap'n!

And how did the Lt. Commander not know the captain was back on the sub?

I haven't watched this show since the premiere, but it's still weird.  Who
is this Wesley kid, and does he do anything besides insult other people and
talk in 90's slang?

Brenda Holloway
brendah@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 23:14:16 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest 10/24 Qs

J. Taggart Gorman <jtaggart@netcom.com> wrote:
>  What was that pod/capsule/shell that the Captain brought back from the
>station?  They quickly mumbled something about it, twice, then that was
>that.

Good question. I wanted *something* to come of that. It seemed as if there
was more to that story but it was edited or cut or something terribly wrong
happened in post production.

>  Did anyone else who saw previews for this episode get the feeling that
>the previews suggested that the _whole_ crew was sick, and only the boy
>wonder could save the ship?  I swear that's what the previews I saw were
>insinuating, and I was ready to watch an episode that Wesley Crusher would
>be proud of.  :)

Yes! The 1993 award for misleading advertising goes to seaQuest.  That's
one of the best things about the show in my opinion. As opposed to Trek
which tells you *everything* that's going to happen.  I enjoy being
surprised.  Especially the Atlantis episode.

>  Anyone get annoyed by Lucas randomly throwing out computer terms,
>especially his "pseudo" networking/internet words?

It's the autonomous zone dude, don't ya know. Please. I want Bridger to
just once say, "Are you making this up?", or "Oh. [A beat as he smirks]And
uh [Pause] Lucas, cut the crap remember I built this ship."

>  Was anyone else expecting the French doctor to say something about
>Pierre along the lines of "He was my looover."? <- net equivalent of a bad
>french accent.

Ha! You must have read my mind! I don't know why that character was written
or acted so strangely. It didn't make any kind of sense what he was saying
in the context of where and when he was talking.

My award for most Hackish piece of dialog has to go to the whole I can show
you the world (Princess Jasmine ;) ) sequence." between Bridger and Pepe
LePew.

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 09:13:29 GMT
From: adrian@cee.hw.ac.uk (Adrian Hurt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest episode 2.

baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk) writes:
>4.  Will Darwin come back to seaQuest? Well again, he was bound to, wasn't
>he.

Personally, I was expecting Darwin's problem to be one of loneliness - he's
the only dolphin aboard.  Darwin should have brought a friend with him, to
stay.

>And if the dolphin's all the Wesley-clone kid genius has as a friend then
>maybe his disappearence would do him some good, get him out a bit more,
>talking to humans, etc.

Never mind that, think of it from Darwin's point of view.  The Wesley-clone
kid is all the dolphin has as a friend (apart from the captain, when he's
not busy running the ship).

Equal rights for dolphins now!  Give Darwin a companion! :-)

Adrian Hurt
UUCP: ..!uknet!cee.hw.ac.uk!adrian
ARPA:  adrian@cee.hw.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 02:49:01 GMT
From: mikep@sr.hp.com (Mike Powell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV: Virus on the bridge

Brenda Holloway (brendah@netcom.com) wrote:
>So they find this deadly virus in "Le Latrine" space station, stash it in
>a zip-up bag and bring it into the bridge. Hey, thanks, Cap'n!
	
That was very stupid... I agree.

>I haven't watched this show since the premiere, but it's still weird.  Who
>is this Wesley kid, and does he do anything besides insult other people
>and talk in 90's slang?

I know... SeaWesley annoyed me more than any previous episode.  Here we
have this French alcoholic has-been doctor barely able to keep it together,
they are having a hell of a time getting this guy to engage his brain and
solve this life and death problem. Then SeaWesley keeps walking up behind
him and saying things in order to dump this major guilt trip on him, damned
near causing Frenchie to have a breakdown when he was supposed to be
working on a cure for the virus!  What an ass!

What is he doing 'helping' the doctor anyway?  Where is nurse Chapel?  I
guess we should assume that there are no lab assistants on seaQuest.  I
liked him much better when his eyes were glued to what's-her-name's
breasts, at least it was an honest portrait of a fourteen year-old.  Ug.

(I wouldn't watch this show at all except that I do professional computer
animation on the Toaster and seaQuest provides me with a look into what
other pro's are up to.  It's just painful to watch all the stupidity
between FX shots!)

Oh well, take care!

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 03:05:28 GMT
From: ijones@carson.u.washington.edu (Kevin M. Field)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest Credits...

After watching seaQuest DSV on 10/24, I sat through the end credits and saw
Bob Ballard (is that his name?  The technical advisor for the show)
explaining the real-life inspiration for the DSV's "whiskers."  He was
standing in front of one of these machines, which had been labelled
"NCC-1701-B".  Nice little in-joke, seeing how DSV is a carbon-copy of
Trek.  Then again, it WAS "real life."

As for Ballard appearing during the credits, does he do this every week?
I've only bothered to watch the credits once.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 07:08:37 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest 10/24 Qs

glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover) writes:
>J. Taggart Gorman <jtaggart@netcom.com> wrote:
>>  What was that pod/capsule/shell that the Captain brought back from the
>>station?  They quickly mumbled something about it, twice, then that was
>>that.
>
>Good question. I wanted *something* to come of that. It seemed as if there
>was more to that story but it was edited or cut or something terribly
>wrong happened in post production.

The pod thing was the original container for the SuperDeadlyVirusThingThat
WillKillUsAll which also explains why the captain didn't put it in a sealed
biohazard quarantine container covered with big yellow warning symbols -
that would have been intelligent and we can't expect that out of the
"writers" for this show now can we?

I also loved how the space station was in one piece and pretty much in
perfect shape after hitting the atmosphere from orbit at >mach 25 and then
hitting the ocean at (probably higher than) >mach 3.  How could anything
remotely living survive THAT?  The temperature alone would melt steel.  The
impact wouldn't leave any pieces of the station larger than a shoebox.

And the sick commander's dialog...  it was so... well written.  So...
intelligent.  So... begging for the writing staff to be fired.

So when did it become more reasonable for a submarine captain a thousand
feet down in a boat that can't surface, in the middle of nowhere, with his
ship in a dangerous situation, to leave, taking another high-ranking
officer with him, with a sick, irrational commander in charge...

Why didn't Scheider offer the fake plot point accent guy a free Shlitz if
he'd come with him?

My favorite example of great writing: The doctor and the plot point guy are
talking about something to do with genetic engineering for no apparent
reason, and Lucas walks by and says "Sound like someone's been playing god"
for no apparent reason, then walks away.  So original... So intelligent...
So reeking of "thrown in by some moron PC nitwit 5 minutes before filming".

Runner up: Any line or scene involving the plot point guy.

Most utterly pathetic scene: the one where Scheider walks in and shoves
some bottles of booze off the table, then starts telling the plot point guy
some old cliches in a slightly raised voice.

Runners up: Any scene involving the sick commander.

  The scene where who-cares-what-her-name-is tells the captain of the other
  sub that's sitting about 20 feet away from the SeaQuest to back off.

  The scene where the Annoying Guy in the yellow suit gets his sleeve
  ripped.

>Yes! The 1993 award for misleading advertising goes to seaQuest.  That's
>one of the best things about the show in my opinion. As opposed to Trek
>which tells you *everything* that's going to happen.  I enjoy being
>surprised.  Especially the Atlantis episode.

The problem with SeAqUeSt promos, besides indicating a completely different
episode than the one they're supposed to promote, is that they make you
want to puke at the very thought of watching.  The promos suggest that the
shows are even WORSE than they really are (Which requires talent, I must
admit)

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 15:54:17 GMT
From: mears@cup.hp.com (David Mears)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest Credits...

Kevin M. Field (ijones@carson.u.washington.edu) wrote:
> As for Ballard appearing during the credits, does he do this every week?
> I've only bothered to watch the credits once.

Yes, he does a talk every week during the end credits.  Whenever he can he
ties his talk into some theme of the just aired episode.

I'm glad they have him there to talk about something every week.  Why?
Because it keeps the network and local station dweebs from running some
kind of self promotional voice over drek during the credits!  Actually, I
think it's ingenius of the producers.  Provide your own voice over as a
part of the program and you prevent others from walking all over your
credits.

Anyone else like the idea?

David B. Mears
Hewlett-Packard
Cupertino CA
mears@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 05:27:38 GMT
From: jtaggart@netcom.com (J. Taggart Gorman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Finally saw a bad seaQuest 10/24

glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover) writes:
>About the only cool thing that came out of this episode was another
>fleshed out corporate power: The Northsea Pact and a very good performance
>by Stacy Haiduk.

  I'm under the impression that most of the pacts and alliances in the
movie are political powers, not corporate.  Sure, in the premiere episode,
the attack sub that was driven by the ex-seaQuest captain (where the hell
is she?  Out cruising in her escape pod?  Looking for an attack sub that's
for rent?), but I think the name 'Northsea Pact' just screams
political/military alliance.

  How's this for a guess for the founding of the Northsea Pact:
  After realizing that the EEC is dragging down their recovery from the 20
year recession, Germany decides that it can do better.  Secret talks are
held with the only other country in Europe that Germany considers a
potential economic parter - France.  The Franco-German pact destroys the
crumbling EEC when the two best economies in the EEC leave.
  The Low Countries realize that being smack in the middle of biggest
economic (and military) power in Europe will be bad for business, so they
open talks and the Northsea Pact is formed.

  FICTION!  FICTION!  Only a guess!  (After all, how many times have the
French and the Germans duked it out in the past 500 years?)

J. Taggart Gorman
jtaggart@netcom.com
taggart@scopus.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 00:29:40 GMT
From: SESPC381@ysub.ysu.edu (Robert J. Canis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaCrap

I've got to hand it to the writers for the last episode!  They did a pretty
good job, and they finally did something smart!
 
Did anyone notice that darwit (god of computer generated voices) didn't
even appear in this last episode?  I was really suprised after the "silence
of the lambs" episode they had to get him in there with that one and only
line.. "I didn't know you were an animal lover Bridger?"  pretty sad.
Hopefully they will get rid of Wesley junior now.  BTW, since when did he
become the great computer/bio-engineer?
 
Robert J. Canis
Youngstown State University
woodstock@unix1.cc.ysu.edu
sespc381@ysub.bitnet

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Beagle (5 msgs) & Brin (5 msgs) &
                         Budrys (2 msgs) & Chalker (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:12:37 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

Eowyn Mader <eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu> wrote:
>How is _The Folk of the Air_?  

Well, to begin with, it's not about the Society for Creative Anachronism,
not really.  Beagle came to a few tourneys in the early days (mid- sixties)
and said "This is really neat, I'm going to do a book about it," but he
soon stopped showing up, saying, "I'm going to write about my people and I
don't want to be distracted by what your people are doing."  Sensible
enough.  The upshot is that in Beagle's League for Archaic Pleasures you
can see glimpses of how the SCA might have turned out if it had gone a
different way than it did.

That said, it's not a bad fantasy.  My purely personal likes and dislikes
include the following:  It's awfully dark through a large stretch of the
plot, with people in hopeless situations that it looks as though they will
never get out of.  Granted that you have to have some kind of problems if
you're going to have a plot; I just prefer my fantasy a little less dark.

What I liked best: the house in which much of the action takes place.  It's
an enchanted Berkeley brownshingle with stairs and corridors and windows
and nooks and crannies and as many rooms as you have need for (which, of
course, changes from time to time).

It's worth reading.  Start by borrowing a copy in case it's a book you
don't want to read more than once.  I read it maybe every five years, which
for me makes it just borderline.  But I'd commit mayhem for that house...
and the invisible magical servants to clean it, of course.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 23:57:09 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

Eowyn Mader (eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu) writes:
>What are opinions on _The Folk of the Air_?  

I loved it.  It's not as sweet or as sure as _The Last Unicorn_; it feels
muddled in places.  But it's extremely funny (the opening chapter, which
has little to do with the rest of the book, is a wonderful set piece all on
its own), and Beagle's writing is, as always, lovely and surprising.
Berkeley-ites will appreciate the setting.

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 03:12:18 GMT
From: steyn@ll.mit.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler) writes:
>Eowyn Mader (eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu) writes:
>>What are opinions on _The Folk of the Air_?  
>
>I loved it.  It's not as sweet or as sure as _The Last Unicorn_; it feels
>muddled in places.

I agree; it's probably my least favorite of his stories (of which I've only
read 6, so there's not too much of a sample to draw from).

OTOH, that's really praising with faint damns.  It's still a very good
book, and well worth reading.

And, now, a quick mini-review of the new book:

_The Inkeepers Tale_ centers about (surprise, surprise) an inn.  But it
starts pretty far from the inn, when Tikat, a young man, is with his lover
when she drowns in a river.  He sits grieving by the river, and sees
another woman come by and raise his lover Lukassa from the dead, and ride
off with her.  Determined to get Lukassa back, he follows them all the way
to the inn.

That's where the major plot starts.  The two women pick up a third one on
the way, and the three of them are on some sort of quest.

The book is written in an interesting style - every chapter is first
person, but the viewpoint changes every chapter (and the chapters are
usually about 1-6 pages long, so there's a lot of switching).  Although I
was afraid at first that the characters might run together, Beagle manages
to keep most of the voices distinct, while still writing with his customary
beauty.  This technique lets him really present a nice view of each
character - we get to see what they think of themselves, and what others
think of them.  (And it's a bit like _Rashomon_ - you can't always
reconcile things; sometimes you just have to figure one person saw things
wrong...)

He also has a few not-so-subtle tricks to bring the characters to life.
They often refer to things that have happened before or since the story,
and a lot of times these events aren't detailed, which gives you a feeling
that these people exist outside of the narrow events of the story.  Once in
a while, the effect is hokey, but it's mostly very successful.  (Although
I'd love to know the full story behind some of them :-) ).

The plot is a bit weak, I think, but plotting isn't really Beagle's strong
point.  It feels like some characters are there because he thought he was
going to use them, and then never did.  OTOH, the plot is never actually
ridiculous; things happen for a good reason, usually, and are never
arbitrary, or caused by people acting out of character just to push things
in a certain direction.  (Except for one thing that I thought may have been
a deus ex machina, but I'll have to re-read the book to decide.  It is
hinted at, but VERY indirectly...)

All in all, this is one of the better fantasies this year, and probably one
of the better fantasies in many years.  If it's not as successful as _The
Last Unicorn_, it is in some ways more ambitious.  I don't really think I
can compare it to _Folk_ or _A Fine..._, because the types of novels are
too different.  (Although I did like it better than _Folk_.  I'm divided
about _Fine_, but I'm hot and cold about that novel, anyway).

Gavin Steyn

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 19:55:08 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

When discussing Peter Beagle, don't neglect LILA THE WEREWOLF and COME,
LADY DEATH.  Both can be found in the Viking Beagle compendium (along with
UNICORN and PRIVATE PLACE), which shows up pretty often in secondhand
shops.

COME, LADY DEATH is my favorite Peter Beagle story.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 21:49:49 GMT
From: steyn@ll.mit.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey) writes:
>When discussing Peter Beagle, don't neglect LILA THE WEREWOLF and COME,
>LADY DEATH.  Both can be found in the Viking Beagle compendium (along with
>UNICORN and PRIVATE PLACE), which shows up pretty often in secondhand
>shops.
>
>COME, LADY DEATH is my favorite Peter Beagle story.

Yeah, it's a very good story.  But _Unicorn_ is still my favorite.  (I
don't know why.  It just hit some kind of chord in me that very few other
books have ever managed to touch.  I think it's partly the mixture of
absurdity and seriousness that are blended so well, which ends up really
deepening both.)

I like "Lila" quite a bit, too.  The last line, especially, is great!  The
whole story could have just been a setup for that and I would've liked it.
(Although, of course, it's much more.  Whatever happened to the movie that
they were going to do of it?)

Gavin Steyn
steyn@ll.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 23:33:09 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brin:  Glory Season

Evidently _Glory Season_, a new David Brin novel, came out in hardcover in
June.  Any thoughts on it?  The cover notes seemed to suggest it was more
sword and sorcery than the hard core SciFi I would expect from him.  I
really don't want to pay hardcover prices for a fantasy.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 16:43:31 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brin:  Glory Season

_GS_ is certainly straight SF rather than fantasy if the distinction means
anything at all.  It is set in the far future on a planet populated by
humans as a result of an utopian social experiment, where most but not all
births occur by "amazonogenesis" (child is female, an exact genetic copy of
the mother, though intercourse with a man is a necessary part of the
process).  The sociobiology behind this is worked out very carefully.  The
world is largely low-tech, which may have been why you read the blurb as
fantasy - the heroine spends a lot of time on a wooden sailing ship, for
example.

I think the book is outstanding.  It is a very good sf adventure story, on
a very interesting and completely imagined world.  I like Brin's
page-for-page writing a lot, and I think the ideas raised are important.
It and _Red Mars_ are the best sf books I've read since _Earth_.  I would
advise you to pay hardcover prices for it if any of the following are true:

   - you like world-building sf of the Poul Anderson type
   - you liked _Dispossessed_ or _Left Hand of Darkness_
   - you are interested in what sociobiology has to say about human nature
   - you are interested in what sf can say indirectly about contemporary 
     gender role
   - you liked any of Brin's other sf 

Enjoy.

Dave MB

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 05:04:02 GMT
From: jamestyu@donald.cc.utexas.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brin:  Glory Season

I read it a couple of months ago and I thought it was a great read.  It's
not fantasy/sword/sorcery at all.  It's about a "pastoral" world dominated
by female clones who suppress technology in favor of stability.  Brin
really does a great job describing this world realistically presenting both
pros/cons.  (I hope I didn't make it sound too weird...I was initially
turned off by the jacket and cover which really did make it sound like
fantasy, but I gave it a try when it turned up at our library...)

He also does a better job at characterization than his other works -
Startide/Uplift/Postman, etc..  Overall, I think it's his best book to date
(or 2nd to Startide)  Just my HO, of course.

James

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 05:26:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brin:  Glory Season

a) It's science fiction, definitely.

b) It's *good* science fiction, and worth hardcover prices.

c) Don't expect it to be like Startide Rising.  It's thought-experiment sf
   in the best tradition, centering on a culture that has sought stability
   and excellence through (effectively) cloning.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 18:26:52 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brin: Glory Season

lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims) writes:
>The cover notes seemed to suggest it was more sword and sorcery than the
>hard core SciFi I would expect from him.

It's hardly sword and sorcery.  The book has a lot of hard-sf-science
thought behind it in the biology, though this may not be immediately
obvious.  There is no sorcery involved in it whatsoever, though it may have
a few swords (actually, I don't recall any offhand, but there were
certainly primitive weapons, maybe clubs and polearms).  It's partly an
examination of gender roles, but mostly a logical extrapolation of how a
different biology would affect humanity.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 05:14:54 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: "Rogue Moon", by Algys Budrys

	Belated Reviews PS: "Rogue Moon", by Algis Budrys

This is going to be a short one: There's only one novel by Algis Budrys
that I want to review but, I really do want to review it, and it's not a
novel that can comfortably be covered in a short paragraph, or slipped in
among the novels of two or three dissimilar authors.

"Rogue Moon" (***+) is the novel.  The year is 1959 (ie, when the book was
written), and an alien artifact has been found on the moon.  No, it's not
an alternate-history novel.  The public doesn't know that the moon is
reachable via matter transmitter.  There are problems with the transmitter:
The device doesn't move you; it duplicates you.  For a short time, before
differing experiences cause you to diverge, you and your duplicate are so
similar (call it nineteen decimal places' similarity :) that you are
telepathically linked.  Then there are two of you.  One goes home for
supper; one remains on the moon.

The artifact?  The artifact is *very* alien, incomprehensible.  And people
who enter it die.  For practical purposes, it's a maze: If you do the right
things at the right times, you can get through it.  Mapping that maze,
however, costs lives at both ends.  The duplicates on the moon map out a
bit more of the artifact before being killed and the telepathically
linked originals on Earth are broken by the experience.

Edward Hawks, the developer of the matter transmitter, needs someone who
can survive the experience.  He turns to Al Barker, an adventurer with a
bit of a death wish, and talks him into joining the project.  Again and
again Barker goes through the maze, farther each time, and dies.

Oddly enough, particularly for the time, Budrys doesn't devote much
attention to the artifact.  The attention remains focused on Earth, upon
Hawks and Barker and their interactions.  The two represent venerable
cliches of science fiction - the Scientist and the Adventurer but,
Budrys digs into those cliches, and gives us a look at what lies
underneath.

"Rogue Moon" is one of the best science fiction novels of its time.  It
combines novel ideas, nontrivial ethical problems, and a focus on character
interaction, rather than on nuts and bolts.  The decades haven't been that
kind to the novel.  By today's standards, it suffers from long monologues,
excessive exposition, and thin, if interesting, characters, and we've come
to expect smoother writing in our science fiction.  (Hence the ***+, rather
than the **** it once merited.)  That said, I'd characterize this book as
one of the genre's classics and still worth reading on its own merits.

   Perhaps it's the alien equivalent of a discarded tomato can.
   Does a beetle know why it can enter the can only from one end
   as it lies across the trail to the beetle's burrow?  Does the
   beetle understand why it is harder to climb to the left or
   right, inside the can, than it is to follow a straight line?
   Would the beetle be a fool to assume the human race put the
   can there to torment it - or an egomaniac to believe the can
   was manufactured only to mystify it?

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 05:12:09 GMT
From: walters@mills.edu (Timothy Walters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: "Rogue Moon", by Algys Budrys

Those who are fond of _Rogue Moon_ should check out _Roadside Picnic_ by
Arkady and Boris Strugatsky, which has a similar motif (humans exploring
incomprehensible alien artifact which was probably very unimportant to the
aliens in question).  I'm in the middle of it now, and therefore can't
deliver a good evaluation, but I can state with some certainty that the
writing and characterization are much better than in _RM_ (of course, it
was written somewhat later).

Also, the movie that was made from _Picnic_ (_Stalker_, by Tarkovsky) kicks
serious butt - the director manages to convey alienness without using any
special effects, just imaginative cinematography and good acting.

Tim Walters
walters@mills.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 21:30:09 GMT
From: bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu (Brian Eirik Coe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Chalker: Anyone seen this book?

I was looking at a copy of books in print to see if some of the early
Chalker stuff existed and I came across a reference to a book called Armlet
of the Gods.  It says it was published in 1986.  I have never seen this
book before, and the three independent bookstores (in two different areas)
I tried didn't have a listing for it.  Does anyone out there know anything
about this book?  From 1986 it should still be in print since every other
Chalker book back to 1977 is still available.  I am beginning to wonder if
it exists!  Thanks!

Brian Eirik Coe

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 18:28:52 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Chalker: Anyone seen this book?

Brian Eirik Coe <bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu> wrote:
>I was looking at a copy of books in print to see if some of the early
>Chalker stuff existed and I came across a reference to a book called
>Armlet of the Gods.  It says it was published in 1986.

   Do you have the publisher that BIP listed? I know for a fact that
Chalker never published a book under that title. Going by the title, it
could have been a working name for one of the "Dancing Gods" or "Rings of
the Master" books. That would fit in with the year, 1986, too.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Crowley & de Camp & Donaldson & Duane &
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                      Le Guin & Lovecraft (3 msgs) & Morwood

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 00:32:49 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: John Crowley

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) writes:
>>Crowley will appeal to readers who (occasionally) appreciate beautifully
>>crafted writing that doesn't have much of a plot.  (It would probably be
>>more fair to say that the books unfold with very little action which,
>>for many readers, comes to much the same thing.)

LopezE@rpi.edu writes:
>Crowley's work is _extremely_ strongly plotted (and without sacrificing
>character or setting, which are also rich). You make clear I don't have to
>tell _you_ this...

However, Crowley's work is not plot-driven, which is, I think, what Dani
was getting at.  Crowley's plots are strong and ingenuous, but they move so
slowly that, if he didn't give you other motivations to keep reading, you
might never get to find this out.

>>"Engine Summer" isn't as good as "Little, Big", but if you haven't read
>>anything by Crowley, you'd probably do better to read it first: It's
>>shorter and easier, and if you don't like it, you probably won't like
>>"Little, Big", either.
>
>Crowley also excels at short works, and an even shorter place to test the
>waters is _Great Work of Time_, a World Fantasy Award winning novella
>Bantam-Spectra published in book form. It has the most slippery and mind
>bending depiction of time travel I've ever seen.

I highly recommend _Great Work of Time_, too.  It's a good place to start
because it's very characteristic of his work, as well as being relatively
short; it can give the new reader a taste of the kind of pleasure that
reading Crowley can bring.  Then again, except for a couple of short
stories, which I read and enjoyed without taking note of the author's name,
my first taste of Crowley was _Little, Big_, and I was hooked.

One thing to note is that all of Crowley's work has a poignancy to it, a
feeling of loss and regret.  This is most piercing, I think, in _Engine
Summer_, but it's discernible in all of his work.  Some readers may find
this hard to take.  Is autumn your favorite season?  Then Crowley may be
for you.

>The interested reader will also want to track down Crowley's first novel
>_The Deep_, and his only collection, _Novelty_ (which includes "Great Work
>of Time"). I've heard Incunabula, a small press, is working on a Crowley
>collection (he has at least four uncollected stories scattered about).

Some of the stories collected in the forthcoming Incunabula collection are
collected elsewhere, others have not been collected.  I'm looking forward
to the book!

I discovered Crowley in a big way about four years ago (I think), and was
astounded to find, a while later, that I'd already read two of his short
stories, "The Reason for the Visit" (in the anthology _Interfaces_, edited
by Le Guin and Kidd) and "Snow" (in Terry Carr's _Best SF of the Year,
#15_).  I had the pleasure of coming back to those stories and thinking,
"So that was Crowley!"

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 02:54:16 GMT
From: idg390@jester.usask.ca (Inez Darlene Gowsell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L. Sprague de Camp

I am looking for information on L. Sprague de Camp, particularly his
literary sources for _The Incomplete Enchanter_.  Can anyone direct me to
information about this author?

Thank you.

Inez Gowsell
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 02:09:39 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Donaldson Scares Me!

>I would like to ask a question of those of you who have read Donaldson,
>especially his Gap Series. What do you think Donaldson is like personally?

He's very nice, polite, laid back and funny. I interviewed him in 1991 when
he was in the UK doing a signing tour for Forbidden Knowledge.  (Side note
- - The Gap Into Madnes; Chaos and Order was due 6 months ago in the states
accoring to the timetable he had as of that interview. Has anyone seen it
yet?)

(I posted the interview here a while ago. If you missed it, mail me and
I'll send you a copy.)

But back to the man himself. He is quite soft-spoken, and thinks about what
he's saying (this wasn't just during the interview). He finds some of what
he writes disturbing but feels compelled to write it (the particular
example goes along the lines that "The Conqueror Worm" was a very difficult
story to write, involving some painful emotions for him, but he never
considered not writing it). He is also refreshingly free of egotism about
his success. At the signing session before I interviewed him, someone told
him that his books had prevented their suicide. He was genuinely flattered
by this, and I think even a little surprised that it should have such a
profound effect on someone. If you ever go to a con he's at, buy him an
Irish whiskey and talk to him. The experience won't be wasted.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 18:25:59 GMT
From: ubte30e@ucl.ac.uk (Mr R Burton-west)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Duane

Some information gleaned at Octocon, held last weekend in Dun Laoghaire
(near Dublin):

Door into Starlight will be outlined soon.  It will contain ALL DD's
background material on that universe, since she doesn't know if she'll be
coming back to it.  Door books 2 and 3 are soon going to be remaindered, so
pick 'em up now!

There may one day be more Space Cops books, but they won't be by Duane and
Morwood.

Hope this is of some interest.

Roger Burton-West
ubte30e@ccs.bbk.ac.uk
ubte30e@ucl.ac.uk    
rburtonw@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 20:44:00 GMT
From: ALK95@uno.cc.geneseo.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Eddings

I read the Belgariad, Mallorian and Elinium and loved all three.  But
anyway, has anyone read the new book he has out?  I'm not sure if it
employs any of the previous characters, but the cover looks like it's a
fantasy as well.

Andrea

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 19:54:07 GMT
From: kmac@cisco.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Riverworld Shared worlds was Re: Farmer: Riverworld

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) writes:
>It's worse than that - it's as though different people write the same
>book; it's as though Farmer was twins - only one of them can write, but
>the other one wants his turn at the keyboard nevertheless.

I think this may be close to the truth; I think Farmer's a big drinker (His
work is filled with loving descriptions of bourbon); it may very well be
that one Farmer is the drunken one, and one is the sober.

>need of the proverbial Junk Yard Dog as editor. Farmer needs somebody to
>forcefully make him see the difference between his good ideas and the bad
>ones; he needs somebody to send him back to his desk and rewrite until
>he's turned out a quality product. I guess none of his publishers have
>ever done him this favor. It's a loss to us all.

This is true of a *lot* of authors, though. Stephen King is the best
example I can think of; Anne Rice is similar. Jordan suffers the same
problem, to a lesser degree (He's just *way* too verbose). I think in a lot
of cases, when an author gets some success, the ego wins out and the
editors just give in, figuring 'people will buy it even if it's tripe'.

Karl Elvis MacRae
Software Release Support
Cisco Systems
batman@cisco.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 19:25:59 GMT
From: JVOGEL@nhqvax.hq.nasa.gov (JOHN VOGEL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Riverworld stories
 
I've seen at least one that was by Farmer which starred Tom Mix as the
protagonist.  I think there are a few other strays.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 07:29:34 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Farmer: Riverworld

mfeinste@phantom.UUCP (Michael Feinstein) writes:
>I've read the four Riverworld novels (actually, I'm in the fourth one now)
>and I'm wondering if there are other books about this universe out there
>(Farmer mentions that the other books will only fill out the "tapestry" of
>the universe, but are not part of the "definition").  Any leads would be
>appreciated.

Five. AFAIK, there are five Riverworld novels: To Your Scattered Bodies Go,
The Fabulous Riverboat, The Magic Labyrinth (?), The Dark Design, and Gods
of Riverworld (the fifth came out some time after the first four).  There
are also at least 2 collections of shared-world short Riverworld stories
out - I can't recall names right now, and my list is at home...

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 05:37:21 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

I picked up David Gerrold's new book, "Under the Eye of God" on impulse and
I regret the impulse.  It's competent and witty space opera, set in a
distant future in which vampires, initially bred to protect humanity, have
seized control and now prey on humanity.

For all the competence, however, it's shallow.  It reads like the
novelization of a film, with every scene clearly evoking its cinematic
equivalent.  This is not a good thing: Despite the sometimes-pages-long
footnotes, the world Gerrold offers us is just a stage upon which vampires
can drink and dragons can rend and gunslingers can sling and monsters can
remonstrate.

The book is also, for those who care about such things, incomplete, with
the sequel due in March.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 22:29:17 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>I picked up David Gerrold's new book, "Under the Eye of God" on impulse
>and I regret the impulse.  It's competent and witty space opera, set in a
>distant future in which vampires, initially bred to protect humanity, have
>seized control and now prey on humanity.
>
>For all the competence, however, it's shallow.  It reads like the
>novelization of a film, with every scene clearly evoking its cinematic
>equivalent.

This doesn't especially surprise me. I sat through a talk of his at a
recent con, and the example he used to help define a "story" was Star Wars.
He gave a pretty tight definition, but even at the time I could see holes
in it. All his books since _The Man Who Folded Himself_ have disappointed
me, and I think this may be because he now thinks he knows what he's doing.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 23:44:35 GMT
From: lngfield@bcarh40c.bnr.ca (Mike Longfield)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

Do I need to read the first three Earthsea books in order to enjoy
Tehanu:the last book of Earthsea?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 18:52:08 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, November (long)

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
[lots of stuff deleted] 
>BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Lovecraft
>
>I'm no expert on H. P. Lovecraft, so I'll just give the basics.  H and P
>stand for Howard and Phillips.  Lovecraft wrote supernatural fiction, the
>most famous and enduring examples of which share a setting he called the
>Cthulhu Mythos.  Lovecraft's writing employs many, many adjectives, and
>has what seems to be a strong cult following.  His books are still
>popular, even though he died in 1937 and wrote extremely little
>thereafter.  Next Halloween, Del Rey plans to publish a trade volume
>collecting many of Lovecraft's short stories; this book, along with our
>previous trade paperback, BLOODCURDLING TALES OF HORROR AND THE MACABRE,
>and a third book to be published in 1995, should collect all of
>Lovecraft's short fiction in tasty trade paperback format for those who
>don't want to spring for the handsome Arkham House hardcovers.
> 
>This is by no means a complete bibliography, but just the Del Rey and
>Ballantine titles.  TALES OF THE CTHULHU MYTHOS and THE SHUTTERED ROOM are
>Ballantine and out of print; the rest are Del Rey and in print.  Titles
>are listed chronologically by publication date, and all are
>fantasy/horror.
> 
>THE DREAM-QUEST OF UNKNOWN KADATH (5/70; 345-33779-4)
>THE TOMB AND OTHER TALES (12/70; 345-33661-5)
>AT THE MOUNTAINS OF MADNESS AND OTHER TALES OF TERROR (1/71; 
>345-32945-7)
>THE LURKING FEAR AND OTHER STORIES (1/71; 345-32604-0)
>THE DOOM THAT CAME TO SARNATH AND OTHER STORIES (2/71; 345-33105-2)
>THE SHUTTERED ROOM AND OTHER TALES OF HORROR (4/71; 345-23229-1)
>TALES OF THE CTHULHU MYTHOS by Lovecraft and others (5/71;
>345-23226-7)
>THE CASE OF CHARLES DEXTER WARD (8/71; 345-35490-7)
>BLOODCURDLING TALES OF HORROR AND THE MACABRE (10/82; 345-35080-4) 

I happen to be a big fan of Lovecraft, et al. and am a little disappointed
that Del Rey hasn't bothered to bring back in print Lovecraft's other works
that Ballantine published in the 70s like _Tales of the Cthulhu Mythos_,
_Shuttered Room_ (thankfully Carrol & Graf have done this), or other stuff
like _Horror in the Museum & Other Revisions_ (which only has about half of
the Arkham House edition) or even the stuff Derleth did.

I`m also annoyed in that there are several stories that are in 2 or 3
different collections and there are *2* stories missing ("Cool Air" and
"Terrible Old Man").  I really would like to see Del Rey bring these back
in print.  Maybe these trade paperback collection will help a bit.

Food for thought.

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ.
michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 19:18:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lovecraft

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris):
>Lovecraft wrote supernatural fiction, the most famous and enduring
>examples of which share a setting he called the Cthulhu Mythos.
>Lovecraft's writing employs many, many adjectives, and has what seems to
>be a strong cult following.

I think I want to pick some nits here.  I don't think it was Lovecraft who
coined the term "Cthulhu Mythos" (though 'Cthulhu' comes from one of his
major stories, "The Call of Cthulhu").  And it might be more accurate to
say that the stories which tend to be classified as belonging to that
mythos don't share a setting, so much as a mindset.

I also wince a bit at the term "cult following".  What it amounts to in
this context is that most sf/f readers aren't familiar with Lovecraft's
work, but that a fair percentage of those who are become very enthusiastic
about it.

>Next Halloween, Del Rey plans to publish a trade volume collecting many of
>Lovecraft's short stories; this book, along with our previous trade
>paperback, BLOODCURDLING TALES OF HORROR AND THE MACABRE, and a third book
>to be published in 1995, should collect all of Lovecraft's short fiction
>in tasty trade paperback format...

Are you sure these three will collect all his short fiction?  It makes a
*big* difference: People are often willing to pay a premium to have a
complete compendium.  (A good bad-example is the 1980-ish Ballantine
collections of Cordwainer Smith's stories, which collect all but two of
them, leaving me to wonder whether I'm willing to pay $25 for the NESFA
anthology that *does* have the two stories I'm missing.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 23:13:44 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lovecraft

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Lovecraft
> 
>I'm no expert on H. P. Lovecraft, so I'll just give the basics.  H and P
>stand for Howard and Phillips.  Lovecraft wrote supernatural fiction, the
>most famous and enduring examples of which share a setting he called the
>Cthulhu Mythos.  Lovecraft's writing employs many, many adjectives, and
>has what seems to be a strong cult following.  His books are still
>popular, even though he died in 1937 and wrote extremely little
>thereafter.

This whole passage comes across as being rather sarcastic, or (less likely)
rushed and unclear.  ("Many many adjectives??????").

The thing I have to wonder about the most (having read a bit of Lovecraft
here and there but not a lot) is the bit about what he (allegedly) wrote
after he was dead (?).

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 18:25:59 GMT
From: ubte30e@ucl.ac.uk (Mr R Burton-west)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Peter Morwood

Some information gleaned at Octocon, held last weekend in Dun Laoghaire
(near Dublin):

The Clan Wars will be out next year, first two books are The Grey Lady and
Widowmaker; the book that's been "sitting on my shoulder screaming 'pieces
of eight!'" for the last six months will be out next, called Blood's Ruby;
after that, we might FINALLY see The Star Lord.

Hope this is of some interest.

Roger Burton-West
ubte30e@ccs.bbk.ac.uk
ubte30e@ucl.ac.uk    
rburtonw@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Moon & Saberhagen (4 msgs) & Shea &
                        Vance (8 msgs) & Varley (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 19:59:01 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

Pam Korda (kor2@kimbark.uchicago.edu) wrote:
>Many of the sequences read just like AD&D adventures

I noticed this in the section where that part elf and Paks go down and deal
with the banast taig.  I suppose if I'd played a lot of d&d (never did,
actually, although I've played a lot of nethack and rogue, which probably
count), or read an enormous amount of genre fantasy, the orcs, and bad
elves and all the rest would have gotten on my nerves.  After reading
Tolkien, however, very little genre fantasy struck me as good enough to
bother with, and my natural preferences lie in sf, so I'm not particularly
sensitive to over-used genre conventions.

Heck, I don't even get too perturbed at yet-another-incarnation-of-
hyperspace/theNet/whatever.  *shrug*

Spoilers follow:

The five-day/five-night torment in the Thieves' Guild at the hands of the
priests of Liart caused me to think a bit.  I think I understand what
function this sequence serves, in fact as soon as she walked in I got a bit
suspicious that this wasn't so much to save the Duke, as to "save" a bunch
of other people who were about to topple over into the Service of Evil.
Her miraculous healing, the conversion of the brand of Liart to the mark of
the High Lord, Arvid killing Branna (sp?) and getting her out in the first
place, the Marshal continuing her healing, and the Lady restoring her hair
all nicely illustrated the fact that her Call was to many gods/saints, all
in the service of the High Lord, something she was well aware of since she
became a paladin in the fire at the Grove.

I have a few complaints about the torture sequence, most of which reduce to
the same one I had earlier when Paks was wandering around, sleeping in
ditches, harassed by small children and jumping in fear at loud noises:
overwrought, high pitch of melodrama, etc..  On the other hand, there were
well-done bits associated with this section of the story: the reactions of
the crowd were well-paced and well-executed; the interacton with the
servant girl was spare, but compelling; Arvid's jitteriness was
entertaining, but illustrative of the effect these five days had had on the
thieves' guild.  If *Arvid* lost his cool, you can bet the rest of the
guild is off doing some hard thinking, and probably a lot of praying.

Far from letting it fall apart at the end, I'd have to say Elizabeth Moon
ended The Deed of Paksenarrion in an impressively effective fashion.

As I mentioned in passing in a previous post, Moon's depiction of the
followers of Gird illustrates some of the stupidity Those Who Know Right
And Do It can get into when they're wrong.  This theme just got stronger in
_Oath of Gold_, and expanded from being primarily the province of Girdsmen,
to Everyone Else (except the Kuakgan.  At no point do the Kuakgannir engage
in this sort of nonsense, and I think that's indicative): the Lyonyan
humans admit they were wrong to fear the elves; the elves admit they were
wrong in the way they treated the lost prince; the High Marshal admitted
she was wrong; the Duke admitted he was wrong to break with the Girdsmen -
just about *everybody* is wandering around admitting they made one or more
serious mistakes, and trying to make amends.  It's *very* refreshing, if
not totally believable.  Paks, by the end of this book, as a paladin of the
High Lord (with his mark on her, even), as Called by many gods, is
Messianic in nature, and somehow, I always expect that kind to die young,
misunderstood by all, resisted even by the comparatively good due to a
failure of vision.

Ah, well.  Am I going to complain about a happy ending?

No.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:54:47 GMT
From: seth@cie (Master Nethacker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Saberhagen question!

Does anyone have any _good_ information on if/when Saberhagen will finish
his 'Lost Swords' books?  I've been remembering them now and again, but I
have yet to see a book after _Mindsword's Tale_, and I'd most fervently
like to see the rest! :) Any info, please, post or email me.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 02:27:38 GMT
From: garrett@cs.unc.edu (William Garrett)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen question!

seth@cie writes:
> Does anyone have any _good_ information on if/when Saberhagen will finish
> his 'Lost Swords' books?  I've been remembering them now and again, but I
> have yet to see a book after _Mindsword's Tale_, and I'd most fervently
> like to see the rest! :) Any info, please, post or email me.

I didn't think there were supposed to be any more after it.  The nine sword
books were all published many years ago, and within a fairly short period
of time (for 9 books, anyway), so I doubt Saberhagen would have shelved the
series only to resume it years later.  Furthermore, "Mindsword's Tale"
seemed to me like a pretty final book.  Its ending reflected the last verse
of the Song of Swords:

   "And gods and men marched off to hell."

Seemed pretty final to me.

Bill Garrett
Department of Computer Science
University of North Carolina
garrett@cs.unc.edu        

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 14:00:23 GMT
Newsgroups: rec.arts.sf.written
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen question!

   "Wayfinder's Story" is the latest swords book (#7); I remember reading
here that Saberhagen was working on the next book (Shieldbreaker's Story?)
right now, but no idea on the release date (Wayfinder came out about a year
ago; I found a copy of it in my local library long before I saw it in any
bookstore!).

Jim Phillips
phillips@avion.stsci.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 15:36:12 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen question!

SHIELDBREAKER'S STORY, subtitled "The Last Book of Swords" (I guess "last
book of Lost Swords" is implicit in that), will appear as a Tor hardcover
in February 1994.

Fred is also assembling an anthology of original stories by other writers
set in his Swords universe; that hasn't been completed and isn't scheduled
yet.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 06:48:36 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

rdawson@marek.carleton.ca (Ron Dawson) writes:
>Perhaps not a strong coherent world, but Yana was the novel.  I'm still a
>bit upset that I no longer have my copy of Nifft the Lean.  I loaned it
>out some time ago, and it was lost.  I find these novels closest to Jack
>Vance's "Dying Earth" series than anything, although the atmosphere is
>more than that.  What else does Shea have out there?  I've read Nifft the
>Lean, Yana, and his sequel to the HP Lovecraft story "The Colour out of
>Time".  Wasn't HPL's story the Colour out of space?  OR am I reversing te
>two?

Get ready to be shocked: Michael Shea *wrote* a Dying Earth novel!  Really.
It's titled "A Quest for Simbilis", and comes in order after Eyes of the
Overworld (events in it, however, are extremely inconsistent with the rest
of the Dying Earth series written after it, so I assume that Vance changed
his mind [about continuing the series after the first two] AFTER this book
was published...) It's very much in atmosphere like Nifft the Lean, and
contains the same subworlds-type mythology. May be sort of hard to find,
though.  AFAIK, HPL's story was the Colour out of Space, yes.

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 00:38:51 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE: What is _Madouc_?

_Madouc_ is the third book in the "Lyonesse" trilogy, the first two volumes
of which are _Suldrun's Garden_ (which may be available under the title
_Lyonesse_) and _The Green Pearl_. They are set in, as you might have
guessed, Lyonesse, a now-vanished archipelago near the Bay of Biscay, which
is home to some strange inhabitants.

I personally liked them, mostly for the depictions of the various sorcerers
and fey beings. There's a sequence in the second volume, where a sorcerer
makes a trip to a faerie plane, that is wonderfully done. Also, the books
are permeated with a kind of dry wit that appeals to me.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 16:51:41 GMT
From: joshi@cs.uiuc.edu (Anil Joshi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jack Vance bibliography: latest revision

Is Jack Vance one of the two who writes under the pseudonym of Ellery Queen
a series of detective fiction in which Ellery Queen is the detective?

Anil

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 17:06:51 GMT
From: poc@usb.ve (Patrick O'Callaghan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

MR SD ANDERSON writes:
> Is the second book of the Caladwal chronicles out yet??
> 
> I read Araminta Station about three years ago and have not heard of the
> series since. I reckon this was one of the best books I have ever read,
> the style was simply mind-blowing. The story was not fast paced yet it
> was such a rich book.
> 
> Why, OH why, haven't I seen the sequel... please help me.

Well, I just finished the sequel yesterday in paperback so I guess it must
be out :-) It's called "Ecce and Old Earth" and is IMHO slightly stronger
on action and weaker on background (though not so's you'd notice) than
Araminta Station.

The blurb mentions a third episode, called "Throy". I don't know if it's
available yet.

I must confess I enjoyed the Cadwal Chronicles (so far) somewhat less than
I had liked the Lyonesse trilogy, but then Vance is so far ahead of the
rest of the field he only bears comparison with himself.

Patrick O'Callaghan			
Departamento de Computacion
Universidad Simon Bolivar 	
Sartenejas, Baruta, Edo. Miranda
Caracas, Venezuela		
poc@usb.ve

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 17:08:04 GMT
From: poc@usb.ve (Patrick O'Callaghan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: A Jack Vance book

James A Stewart writes:
>Several years ago I read a book by Jack Vance and would like to read it
>again.  Unfortunately, I forget the title.
> 
>The book took place millenia in the future. Magic and fallen technology
>coexisted much as in Saberhagen's _Empire_of_the_East_ . It was also the
>inspiration for the magic system in the original D&D system.
> 
>Anyone remember the title? Is it still in print?
> 
>And for that matter, anyone willing to suggest other books similar in
>theme?

"The Dying Earth". Also "The Eyes of the Overworld" and one or two others I
can't remember the names of. All superb.

Patrick O'Callaghan			
Departamento de Computacion		
Universidad Simon Bolivar 		
Sartenejas, Baruta, Edo. Miranda	
Caracas, Venezuela			
poc@usb.ve

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 19:39:06 GMT
From: gabrija@mead.u.washington.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: A Jack Vance book

Patrick O'Callaghan <poc@usb.ve> wrote:
>"The Dying Earth". Also "The Eyes of the Overworld" and one or two others
>I can't remember the names of. All superb.

The other "Dying Earth" novels are _Cugel's Saga_ (a sequel to _The Eyes of
the Overworld_) and _Rhialto the Marvellous_.  Both are quite good.
_Rhialto..._ has some really classic "argument scenes" (as only Jack Vance
can write them) which make it a must-read, IMHO...

Jacob
jacob@cs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 01:51:45 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Don Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

poc@usb.ve (Patrick O'Callaghan) writes:
>MR SD ANDERSON writes:
>> Is the second book of the Caladwal chronicles out yet??
>> 
>> I read Araminta Station about three years ago and have not heard of the
>> series since. I reckon this was one of the best books I have ever read,
>> the style was simply mind-blowing. The story was not fast paced yet it
>> was such a rich book.
>> 
>> Why, OH why, haven't I seen the sequel... please help me.
>
>Well, I just finished the sequel yesterday in paperback so I guess it must
>be out :-) It's called "Ecce and Old Earth" and is IMHO slightly stronger
>on action and weaker on background (though not so's you'd notice) than
>Araminta Station.
>
>The blurb mentions a third episode, called "Throy". I don't know if it's
>available yet.

_Throy_ has been available in hardcover for some months now. It concludes
the Chronicles.

>I must confess I enjoyed the Cadwal Chronicles (so far) somewhat less than
>I had liked the Lyonesse trilogy, but then Vance is so far ahead of the
>rest of the field he only bears comparison with himself.

_Ecce and Old Earth_ was generally somewhat weaker than _Araminta Station_.
_Throy_ was generally somewhat weaker than _Ecce_; it read to me very much
as though Vance was getting tired and wanted to wind up the series as
quickly as possible. He even reused the climax from another book of his (I
won't mention which one). Also, in terms of sheer volume _Ecce_ and _Throy_
together don't seem to have been as long as _Araminta Station_ by itself
(I'd have to go count pages to be sure of this).

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 13:52:41 GMT
From: tamossel@cs.vu.nl (Mossel TAK)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

donh@netcom.com (Don Harlow) writes:
>_Ecce and Old Earth_ was generally somewhat weaker than _Araminta
>Station_. _Throy_ was generally somewhat weaker than _Ecce_; it read to me
>very much as though Vance was getting tired and wanted to wind up the
>series as quickly as possible. He even reused the climax from another book
>of his (I won't mention which one). Also, in terms of sheer volume

Do you mean _Wyst_ of the Alastor series??

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 14:44:55 GMT
From: (David Ingham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: VANCE:Caldwal chronicles???

I am just finishing "Planet of Adventure", which is a re-release of a four
book series, and I would recommend that you get it immediately if not
sooner.  This is the first book in a long time that has had me on the edge
of my seat and my heart pounding.  In other words I would highly recommend
it.

David Ingham

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 17:47:50 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's _DEMON_

John Palmer writes:
>Hah! the reason you can't find it is because it's GREAT! It's the best
>book he ever wrote although Wizard is very good too. Titan understandably,
>is the weakest of the three, but still good and he really got rolling in
>Demon.

H'rm.  My experience was exactly the opposite.  I think that _Demon_ is
Varley's weakest book, mainly because it leaves off being a follow-up to
the other two and becomes a vicious and extremely bitter critique of
Hollywood and the movie industry.  It's entertaining, but there's way too
much gore and pointless violence for my taste and too many
shock-cliffhanger type endings.  The warmth and humanness of the previous
two books are gone; the relationships among the characters seem
perfunctory, there only to make a point.  More subtlely, Varley allows a
morality in which the means are justified by the end, without really
considering the consequences of that shift.

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 18:15:27 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's _DEMON_

Warning: lots of spoilers

Varley has never known how to finish a novel; he tries to end with too much
of a bang.  The end of _The Ophiuchi Hotline_ makes much of what we thought
we knew about the hotline a lie.  The end of _Millenium_ has the same
relevance and proportion to the rest of the book as if it had ended with
the Second Coming.  How much worse it gets, then, when he's trying to end a
*trilogy*.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 20:38:03 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Varley's _DEMON_

mikes@Ingres.COM (Mike Schilling) writes:
> Varley has never known how to finish a novel; he tries to end with too
> much of a bang.  The end of _The Ophiuchi Hotline_ makes much of what we
> thought we knew about the hotline a lie.  The end of _Millenium_ has the
> same relevance and proportion to the rest of the book as if it had ended
> with the Second Coming.  How much worse it gets, then, when he's trying
> to end a *trilogy*.

Not that anyone can be real sure of what Varley meant, but I just got
through rereading _Millenium_ and I could have sworn that it _did_ end with
the Second Coming!

Varley also has the same problem with shorter pieces.  What is otherwise
his finest (IMHO) work, "The Persistence of Vision", is rather badly flawed
by ending with a bang.

With that said, _Demon_ actually worked for me.  Ending with a bang was
more forgivable when he was working on as large a canvas as Gaia.  If there
were any proportionality problems in the trilogy I thought that it was that
_Titan_ was too small in its scope.  Far too much time spent walking around
with nothing happening compared to the action- and idea- packed pace of
_Wizard_ and _Demon_.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago,
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 20 Oct 93 14:56:06 GMT
From: carroll@gloin.cis.udel.edu (Mark C. Carroll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C

mre@christa.unh.edu (Ergh, the warlord) writes:
>Lois&Clark is _supposed_ to focus more on Clark and Lois than on Superman.
>The show is not about Superman fighting the villain of the week and saving
>the (Sun)day.  It's about the relationship between the two main
>characters, Clark Kent and Lois Lane.  I'm more than happy with the amount
>of time we see Superman, as I think having too much Superman and not
>enough Clark would make this show boring and predictable VERY fast.

I agree completely.

When I initially heard about L&C, my reaction was "Oh, God, this is going
to be crap." I refused to watch it; I watched the seaQuest premiere
instead. Then I heard about how it was going on the net, and gave it a
shot.

What I found was a clever, humorous show, which centers on human beings,
using the Superhero element to further the characters.

Superman, as a TV show gets old really fast. How many times can you watch
him outrun a speeding bullet before it gets old? But by making it more
human, you've given the viewers something interesting beyond "which
superpowers will he use this week?" They've given us solid, convincing
characters (a *real* rarity on network TV), and those characters, if they
continue to write them as well as they have so far, will hold our interest
far longer than superfeats.

Mark Craig Carroll
Univ. of Delaware
carroll@udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 03:12:00 GMT
From: glen.doniger@cutting.hou.tx.us (Glen Doniger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C

Fellow L&C enthusiasts:

I wish to address this to those of you who have responded to my previous
L&C post with statements like, "Don't you know that's what the show is
SUPPOSED to be!!"  Yes I am quite aware of the show's intended format.  The
purpose of my post was simply to express my opinion (with full
understanding of this format).  Just because I prefer Chris Reeve's
Superman to Dean Cain's doesn't mean that I lack an understanding of the
new show and the writers' intent in presenting it as they do.

For the record, I am NOT saying that there is only one "real" Superman.  I
am stating (as above) that I prefer one format of Superman (Chris Reeve,
George Reeves) to another (Dean Cain).  I love all Superman simply because
it is Superman!

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 08:07:04 GMT
From: brianm@soda.berkeley.edu (Brian Markenson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark

  Well, I'm still a Lois and Clark fan!  I think the show is well written,
fun to watch, and a great ride all through.
  I did notice something interesting about this last night's episode, (I've
Got a Crush on You, Arsonists abound) however, that I'd like to throw out
to the net, to see if anyone else noticed.  It seemed to me that Superman
*completely* failed to have any effect on the outcome of the plot.  Now, I
think this is a good thing but, I'm not sure if it was intentional on the
part of the writing staff or not.
  To elaborate: Lex won.  He got everything that he wanted, with Superman
unable to stop him in the slightest.  Superman apparently didn't even
*know* that Luthor was responsible.  The climax of the show, where Superman
freezes the Toasters, while interesting and cute, was not at all necessary.
Lex was about to shut them down anyway.  Superman was superfluous.
  Again, I liked this aspect of the show.  It shows that there's not always
a happy ending, and that Superman *is* mortal, and can't do everything.
  What do other people think (if anything... :-) )

  By the way, I unfortunately missed last week's episode completely.  I'm
very sad. *BUT* I have this wonderful resource... :-) Could someone maybe
e-mail me a synopsis of what happened last week?  Just so I know in case
they ever refer back to it in the future?
  Thanks...and keep recommending Lois and Clark to your friends!  Maybe we
can keep the show alive!

Brian Markenson
brianm@soda.Berkeley.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 19:39:23 GMT
From: sheriff@maunakea.aero.org (Sean Hawkey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C - 10/24/93

Finally! It seems that Lois is getting over her "puppy love" crush on
Superman.  For the first time that I know of, Lois admits she likes Clark
Kent.  I'm really glad to see that the two of them are getting closer and
that Lois even admitted she was jealous of Clark when he was with another
woman.

Did anyone else out there notice, at the end of the episode when Lois said
that she would never be jealous of Clark, the look they gave each other?
They both stared right into each other's eyes without any words spoken.  It
looked to me like a look of passion.  Maybe I'm wrong, any opinions?

I also like the fact that Clark and Lois are becoming more of a team than
being in constant competition.  Hopefully we'll see more of the two working
together in the future.

Anyone else out there getting tired of Lex Luther dipping his hands into
just about everything?  Maybe it's just me but I'd like to see some other
person getting involved in the whole picture.  Lex is interesting but I
don't know how long the show can survive with just him in the picture.  Any
opinions?

Sean Hawkey
sheriff@maunakea.aero.org

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 17:15:07 GMT
From: richard_frankel@maillink.berkeley.edu (Richard Frankel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

Well, I agree that this was a fun show, and that Superman was superfluous
to the outcome. I hope this was not an accident - that the writers are
deliberately attempting something interesting in this series. The way the
ratings are going, though, we may never know.

I have just one question though. It seemed painfully obvious that Lex was
immediately and overwhelmingly benefiting from the fires, since he was
planning on building a major development smack dab on the middle of them.
He even announced this development at the beginning of the show before he
even owned the land! Clearly Lex was connected to the fire incidents in
some way - he was benefitting too much not to! So how come nobody in this
episode noticed this? Clark/Superman is not that dumb, and is already
suspicious of Lex. What gives? More bad writing?

Rich

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 19:54:54 GMT
From: aobw067@bongo.cc.utexas.edu (Joshua Henry Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

richard_frankel@MAILLINK.berkeley.edu (Richard Frankel) writes:
>I have just one question though. It seemed painfully obvious that Lex was
>immediately and overwhelmingly benefiting from the fires, since he was
>planning on building a major development smack dab on the middle of them.
>He even announced this development at the beginning of the show before he
>even owned the land! Clearly Lex was connected to the fire incidents in
>some way - he was benefitting too much not to! So how come nobody in this
>episode noticed this? Clark/Superman is not that dumb, and is already
>suspicious of Lex. What gives? More bad writing?

If a reporter's going to accuse the most powerful man in Metropolis of
arson, he'd best have something besides 'You're benefitting too much from
these fires NOT to be involved with them!' as proof.

Besides, as far as anyone knew, the Metro's leader was behind it all - she
did admit to everything and went to jail for it.  Lex is playing his part
perfectly - he knows who to manipulate and how to do in a way to keep
himself out of the fire.

I was impressed.

Joshua Henry Geurink

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 21:34:51 GMT
From: karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu (Kevin J. Karmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

brianm@soda.berkeley.edu  writes:
>   Well, I'm still a Lois and Clark fan!  I think the show is well
>written, fun to watch, and a great ride all through.

Agreed, completely!

>   I did notice something interesting about this last night's episode,
> (I've Got a Crush on You, Arsonists abound) however, that I'd like to
> throw out to the net, to see if anyone else noticed.  It seemed to me
> that Superman *completely* failed to have any effect on the outcome of
> the plot.  Now, I think this is a good thing but, I'm not sure if it was
> intentional on the part of the writing staff or not.

There were several things in the episode that I noticed that impressed a
great deal.  Not the least of which was how Lois was written.  Here, unlike
sometimes in the past, she comes off as being competent and good at what
she does.  In fact, I found it extremely amazing that they avoided having
Lois "caught" (other than when Clark revealed her) not ONCE, but TWICE.
Most ordinary shows would have Lois (or whatever character) sneaking around
and then turn into a complete klutz and knock something over.  While
watching the scene in the storage closet, I said to myself, "Lois is going
to knock over those plates."  But she didn't.  Then, later, in the clothing
factory, I again said, "Ah, HERE Lois will surely knock something over."
And when she _almost_ did, I was ready to declare triumph.  But she caught
the mannequin and didn't even get close to being uncovered (oh, there was
that thing with the rat, but you can't blame Lois for that).  I wasn't only
surprised; I was shocked.

And back when Clark revealed who Lois was to protect his cover, they
handled that well, too.  The reminder of the _other_ old cliche -
characters get caught in a suspicious place and act like they're in love
(or at least lust) to explain their presense, made the whole thing even
more palatable, somehow.  (And, in the end, made the football metaphors
somehow strangely appealing...)

>   To elaborate: Lex won.  He got everything that he wanted, with Superman
> unable to stop him in the slightest.  Superman apparently didn't even
> *know* that Luthor was responsible.  The climax of the show, where
> Superman freezes the Toasters, while interesting and cute, was not at all
> necessary.  Lex was about to shut them down anyway.  Superman was
> superfluous.

I'm pretty sure it has to be a deliberate move.  They're handling the
"continuing villain in a series" in a smart way.  The character keeps his
tracks covered enough (telling the head of the Toasters, for instance, that
she'd regret turning him in; considering Lex's influence, I wouldn't doubt
that he could make her life real hard...) that it makes him look smart
without making Clark look dumb.

After all, what COULD Clark do?  He had a pretty good idea that Lex was
behind things, but he had no proof.  It's made painfully clear, especially
in the scenes with Lois, that Lex is considered St. Lex in Metropolis;
Superman would even have problems getting accusations without some manner
of physical evidence to be taken seriously.  And Clark Kent asserting such
an idea would be considered laughable.

>   Again, I liked this aspect of the show.  It shows that there's not
> always a happy ending, and that Superman *is* mortal, and can't do
> everything.
>
>   What do other people think (if anything... :-) )

I think that's the thrust of the show - to show the SuperMAN, not the
SUPERman.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 21:57:04 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois and Clark Episode List

Because of a lot of requests via e-mail, I have decided to start posting a
full list of the episode titles for Lois & Clark as I get them from ABC.
Please note that the starred episodes are scheduled, but not yet broadcast,
and that the show will be pre-empted on 11/7/93 for "Dances with Wolves".

EPISODE LIST FOR LOIS & CLARK: THE NEW ADVENTURES OF SUPERMAN

9/12/93 Premiere
9/26/93 Strange Visitor (From Another Planet)
10/3/93 Neverending Battle
10/10/93 I'm Looking Through You
10/17/93 Requiem for a Superhero
10/24/93 I've Got a Crush on You
10/31/93 *Smart Kids
11/14/93 *The Green, Green Glow of Home
12/21/93 *The Man of Steel Bars

Now, perhaps someone out there with more time than I'll ever have would
like to put together a real episode guide, complete with plot summaries....

Michael A. Burstein 
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 00:58:44 GMT
From: dvandom@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Dave Van Domelen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

   One thing I haven't seen mentioned yet in the posts about this week's
episode is the use of parallelism.  Specifically, how first Lex kisses Lois
on one cheek, then shortly afterward Toni kisses Clark on the other cheek.
That bit of parallel nearly knocked me off my seat.
   Also, anyone notice something about the Toasters?  Here's a hint:
   Here they come
   Walking down the street
   Get the funniest looks from
   Everyone they meet...
        Hey, hey they're the Toasters, and they're gonna burn up the town!
        They're too busy playin', and letting the wharfside burn down....

Dave Van Domelen

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 22:42:21 GMT
From: henrym@sacto.mp.usbr.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark titles

pads@bach.udel.edu writes:
>mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein) writes:
>>4th week: "The Green, Green Glow of Home"
>
>Hmmmmm, I wonder what they're going to introduce this week?  

   What indeed?  I wonder if they are going to have the red glowing stuff,
too, for those of us who are over thirty-something???

Henry W. Miller
Assistant Systems and Network Manager
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Mid Pacific Region
2800 Cottage Way MP1130
Sacramento, CA 95825
(916) 978-5108

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 01:07:00 GMT
From: brianm@soda.berkeley.edu (Brian Markenson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C - 10/24/93

Sean Hawkey <sheriff@maunakea.aero.ORG> wrote:
>Did anyone else out there notice, at the end of the episode when Lois said
>that she would never be jealous of Clark, the look they gave each other?
>They both stared right into each other's eyes without any words spoken.
>It looked to me like a look of passion.  Maybe I'm wrong, any opinions?

  I'm not so sure about this.  There may have been a _knowing_ look
exchanged between them (I don't really remember) where the implication is
that Clark knows that she's not being entirely truthful, but I probably
wouldn't go so far as to call it a look of passion.

>I also like the fact that Clark and Lois are becoming more of a team than
>being in constant competition.  Hopefully we'll see more of the two
>working together in the future.

I like this as well.  I think that the writers are doing a good job of
evolving their relationship in a semi-realistic way.  Hopefully the
relationship will continue to mature and not just stagnate, as has happened
in other shows of a similar nature (like Moonlightning, for example).

>Anyone else out there getting tired of Lex Luther dipping his hands into
>just about everything?  Maybe it's just me but I'd like to see some other
>person getting involved in the whole picture.  Lex is interesting but I
>don't know how long the show can survive with just him in the picture.
>Any opinions?

  I actually like Lex having his hands in everything.  It just shows how
powerful he is in Metropolis, and that it is going to be *really hard* to
dethrone him.  if not impossible.  I think that Superman needs that sort of
challenge, since it's eminently clear that no kind of physical threat will
ever really promote any kind of suspense to the show.
  All in all, a great show.  IMHO, of course.

Brian Markenson
brianm@soda.Berkeley.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 12:58:31 GMT
From: ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C - 10/24/93

brianm@soda.berkeley.edu (Brian Markenson) writes:
>Sean Hawkey <sheriff@maunakea.aero.ORG> wrote:
>>Anyone else out there getting tired of Lex Luther dipping his hands into
>>just about everything?  Maybe it's just me but I'd like to see some other
>>person getting involved in the whole picture.  Lex is interesting but I
>>don't know how long the show can survive with just him in the picture.
>>Any opinions?
>
>  I actually like Lex having his hands in everything.  It just shows how
>powerful he is in Metropolis, and that it is going to be *really hard* to
>dethrone him.  if not impossible.  I think that Superman needs that sort
>of challenge, since it's eminently clear that no kind of physical threat
>will ever really promote any kind of suspense to the show....

Lex has his hands into everything because he is a regular star on the show
and not a guest star.  If he was a non-regular then somebody else could be
behind it.  Of course last week with the invisible suit Lex was not behind
it as far as we know but he did hire the inventor of the suit.

Speaking of regulars not appearing, Cat Grant and Luther's Indian (my
assumption) aid also did not show up this episode.  I do not even remember
Ma & Pa kent showing up but I could be wrong.

>  All in all, a great show.  IMHO, of course.

Agreed. In plot and characterization it is better than almost all of the
shows on network television.  I think this show and "The Untouchables" are
very similiar for both have a good guy - bad guy rivalry which continues
every episiode.

Glenn E. Host
Reston, VA
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Date: 26 Oct 93 16:08:54 GMT
From: gwangung@carson.u.washington.edu (just another theatre geek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C - 10/24/93

ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host) writes:
>brianm@soda.berkeley.edu (Brian Markenson) writes:
>>  All in all, a great show.  IMHO, of course.
>Agreed. In plot and characterization it is better than almost all of the
>shows on network television.  I think this show and "The Untouchables" are
>very similiar for both have a good guy - bad guy rivalry which continues
>every episiode.

   Characterization has been pretty good (and that's what I want out of
this show). Plotting/story/etc., however, has not been particularly
noteworthy. I think there has to be a conscious declaration on the show
that Supes is too powerful to have any real, physical opponents. Once he
figures out what the problem is, he usually can take care of it in very
short order. The show has to make that admission that the 48 minutes of
story is about how Lois and Clark figures out what the problem is....

Roger Tang
gwangung@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 15:34:41 GMT
From: ckennedy@sleepy.helios.nd.edu (chris kennedy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois and Clark

brianm@soda.berkeley.edu (Brian Markenson) writes:
>  To elaborate: Lex won.  He got everything that he wanted, with Superman
>unable to stop him in the slightest.  Superman apparently didn't even
>*know* that Luthor was responsible.  The climax of the show, where
>Superman freezes the Toasters, while interesting and cute, was not at all
>necessary.  Lex was about to shut them down anyway.  Superman was
>superfluous.
>
>  Again, I liked this aspect of the show.  It shows that there's not
>always a happy ending, and that Superman *is* mortal, and can't do
>everything.

Lex also pretty much won in the Boxing episode.  Dr. Lane is working for
him directly now, Lois thinks he's great, etc.

At first I wondered about this but, what I would like to see now is Clark
having a heart to heart with Ma and Pa saying that he knows that Lex is
behind most of the crime in Metropolis but he can't prove it.  He can then
try to attack crime in Metropolis by making it less profitable for Lex.

Therefore we could have a progression from Lex always gets what he wants,
to sometimes he wins, sometimes he loses, to Superman is getting to be a
pain in the butt, to I have to Crush him at all costs, to Lex Luthor,
public enemy #1.  Granted, the best thing for story telling is if Lois and
Clark are on for 5 years and this progression takes that long with lots of
twists and turns.  Hopefully Clark will win at least a small victory over
Lex soon.

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 18:34:51 GMT
From: jeff@lonexa.admin.rl.af.mil (Jeffrey C. Isherwood)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C... Ice cubes, and Toasters

This weekend's episode (can't remember the name)

***If you didn't see it... SPOILER warning!!! (minor)

When Clark was posing as Charley the long shoreman, the Toasters kicked in
the doors to the "Metro" and started flaming things when did they have time
to sign the wall?  Didn't Clark think he might be giving things away by
using his breath to put out the fire??  I mean Lois and what's her name had
JUST left in front of him and the place was blazing...

Also, I missed the signifigance of using his freezing breath to make
icecubes...  What was wrong with just telling the boss... "Yeah the
freezer's broken..."  Why make the Ice?  Did I miss something?

jeff@lonexa.admin.rl.af.mil

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 01:51:41 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: LOIS & CLARK picked up for full season!

ABC-TV has ordered nine additional episodes of LOIS & CLARK, making a full
season of 22 episodes for the show, according to a brief mention in the
Oct. 26 USA TODAY.

Apparently the report I heard is correct, that despite the show's
relatively low rank in the ratings ABC is happy with its demographics and
its audience share against MURDER SHE WROTE.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 01:53:15 GMT
From: markb@spock.dis.cccd.edu (Julie Bixby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sonny Bono to appear on "Lois & Clark"

Today's LA TIMES reported that Sonny Bono will be appearing on the November
21st episode of "Lois & Clark" as the mayor of Metropolis.

Julie Bixby
markb@cccd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 14:02:35 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C:10/31 episode comment

I liked last night's episode, about the Smart Kids, but was anyone else
reminded of the book Flowers For Algernon, by Daniel Keyes?

Betty
Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 19:13:20 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: Metropolis includes Chicago?

From last night's (10/31) episode, there were at least two Chicago
landmarks presented during Supes' flight to search for the Smart Kids: The
John Hancock Building and Wrigley Field.  Are there any other places shown
that can point to Metropolis being anywhere else?

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 20:01:16 GMT
From: gregg@outback.ny.tpc.com (Greg Gershowitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: 10/31 episode comment

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy) writes:
>I liked last night's episode, about the Smart Kids, but was anyone else
>reminded of the book Flowers For Algernon, by Daniel Keyes?

   No, but then again, I've never read it.

   My comment is this: These kids seemed pretty smart to me in the first
place.  I mean, being able to open a security lock and a safe by remote
control when neither should work that way... Or were they supplied that
device by Lex?  On the other hand, if they're so smart how come they fell
for the ketchup as blood bit? Sheesh. Say., how'd they get the camera into
Clark's apartment?  Who taught them to pick locks?

Greg G

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 17:19:06 GMT
From: urban@sideshow.jpl.nasa.gov (Michael P Urban)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C:10/31 episode comment (and Seaquest too!)

Elizabeth A. Christophy <Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu> wrote:
>I liked last night's episode, about the Smart Kids, but was anyone else
>reminded of the book Flowers For Algernon, by Daniel Keyes?

Not especially (actually, I only read the short story, not the novel).

The writing seemed rather sloppy to me.  The whole business with `level 2'
and the improved `smart stuff' was entirely pointless, Clark Kent blew his
cover in the last act (duh, how did Superman get in here?), and the
resolution of the plot - `you really don't WANT to be that smart, it makes
you <horrors> DIFFERENT' - was actually somewhat offensive, to say nothing
of anticlimactic (`Oh, of course, I just want to be a kid.  I give up.').

Worst episode to date.  But less obnoxious than Seaquest's Halloween story,
presenting a bunch of paranormal blarney more suited for `The X Files' and
having the chutzpah to top it off with a little `educational' commentary
about old ships at the end.  Melinda Snodgrass, once a ST:TNG story editor,
wrote this one.  She should be ashamed.

Mike Urban
urban@cobra.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 01:02:18 GMT
From: simonw@orca1.vic.design.telecom.com.au (Simon Wright)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fireball XL5 Colourised ??

I've heard a rumour that the Gerry Anderson series Fireball XL5 (1962) is
being colourised by the BBC for screening after the current run of Captain
Scarlet has finished.

Has anyone else heard about this ?

Simon

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 07:39:29 GMT
From: gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fireball XL5 Colourised ??

simonw@orca1.vic.design.telecom.com.au (Simon Wright) writes:
>I've heard a rumour that the Gerry Anderson series Fireball XL5 (1962) is
>being colourised by the BBC for screening after the current run of Captain
>Scarlet has finished.
>
>Has anyone else heard about this ?

The BASTARDS!!! Has anyone caught the old Steve McQueen series Wanted Dead
or Alive?  It's been colorised but very cheaply, they only seem to use a
limited range of colours and it looks like a cartoon show or a comic book,
in other words, it doesn't work. So I can't see the Beeb spending any more
than was spent on this, and why waste money doing it in the first place
when it will just distract viewers anyway and destroy any enjoyment to be
had.

Graham

------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 19:06:59 GMT
From: rwn@cbnewsd.cb.att.com (robert.w.neumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fireball XL5 Colourised ??

simonw@orca1.vic.design.telecom.com.au (Simon Wright) writes:
> I've heard a rumour that the Gerry Anderson series Fireball XL5 (1962) is
> being colourised by the BBC for screening after the current run of
> Captain Scarlet has finished.
> 
> Has anyone else heard about this ?

This would be truly wonderful. In the latest edition of Century 21
magazine, there is an article on Martin Bower's construction of a scratch
built Fireball XL5 to be used in still shots for the "Thunderbirds" comic
that is distributed in England. He mentioned in the article that he went on
to build the undercarriage, launch ramp, and eventually all of Space City
because the series was filmed in black and white and very little color
photos exist from the TV show.

I spoke with a representative of the American Sci-FI Channel (currently
showing Space:1999, Terrahawks, and Stingray alternating with Captain
Scarlet).  The representative mentioned that they may air Fireball XL5 in
the middle of the night as an adult nostalgic/retro package since kids
wouldn't want to watch it in the morning since it was in Black and White !

Bob Neumann

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 13:18:32 GMT
From: wnmcgyver@vax2.winona.msus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shadow Chasers

cvt001@acad.drake.edu (TRILLIAN) writes:
> Since some people are on the subject of little known tv shows from our
> past (which I tried to ask about earlier this fall and no one cared-but
> I'm not bitter :) how about Shadow Chasers??  

Oh yes, people remember that show.  There are a few recent fanzines out
with stories set in that universe (for example, _The Manifest_ has
Morehouse planning a conference, which is a good excuse to have stories
from the other supernatural tv shows as well).  The one disappointment of
that that show, IMO, was that too many times there was a rational
explanation for the events rather than a supernatural one. :(
 
Kathy Sullivan

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 06:32:54 GMT
From: gsherman@netcom.com (Glenn Sherman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor Who 30th anniversary

Scott Seely (UCSSCS@uwplatt.EDU) wrote:
>I recently heard that there is supposed to be a 30th anniversary show for
>Doctor Who.  I am hoping that the hard core Who fans out there know when

From the track of this question, it's pretty clear what's wrong with
socialized televison!  "Pardon me comrade, but Ministry of Official
Propoganda has dibs on this product."

I wonder what it would take for Steven Spielberg to buy rights, get all the
Doctors together and do a feature.  Properly done (although one must be
careful about trivializing good sci-fi like Dune or The Martian Chronicles)
it could revitalize the whole series, force BBS or Lionheart to budget a
bit more and promote it abroad on cable rather than America's socialized
network.

On the other hand it IS that 'old world charm' of 50's TV appearance and a
certain forced economy on the storytellers to keep things understandable
but challanging.

Anyway I'd seven bucks to it!

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 15:35:36 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doctor WHO: 3D Specials?

According to the Oct 27 London Telegraph, the BBC is producing two 3-D
specials of Doctor Who featuring the five living Doctors: Pertwee, Baker,
Davison, Baker, McCoy.  The specials are supposed to be part of a week of
experimental 3-D programming to be on the air in November.  This 3-D
technology was supposed to be viewable as 'normal' without glasses, 3-D
with glasses.

Does this sound at all plausible, or was the Telegraph pulling our legs?

As a side note, Sophie "Ace" Aldred put on a terrific performance as
Margery in "Lust," a musical adaptation of "The Country Wife" at the
Theatre Royal in London.  Great fun.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 13:36:33 GMT
From: davidsm@x.co.uk (David Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor WHO: 3D Specials?

Joel Finkle (jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com) wrote:
> According to the Oct 27 London Telegraph, the BBC is producing two 3-D
> specials of Doctor Who featuring the five living Doctors: Pertwee, Baker,
> Davison, Baker, McCoy.  The specials are supposed to be part of a week of
> experimental 3-D programming to be on the air in November.  This 3-D
> technology was supposed to be viewable as 'normal' without glasses, 3-D
> with glasses.
>
> Does this sound at all plausible, or was the Telegraph pulling our legs?

I don't know about a week of 3D stuff; certainly the Doctor Who special is
in some form of 3D - not red and green glasses, I believe.

The special is part of the Children in Need annual charity bash - an
evening of minor celebs with forced smiles persuaded to appear in
embarrassing situations (i.e. with the public) in the far-flung regions of
Britain (Bristol, Norwich, Cardiff, Edinburgh, the BBC car park).

The first part of the special will appear within the Children in Need
programme itself; the second is apparently to be shown as an insert to a
top-rated entertainment programme, Noel's House Party (an hour of minor
celebs with forced smiles persuaded to appear in embarrassing situations in
a BBC studio masquerading as a country house).

I don't know about you, but I don't think the special will be taken too
seriously by either programme. The special itself, set in the fictional
world of the BBC's soap, EastEnders, doesn't exactly have me counting the
days...

David Smith
davidsm@x.co.ku

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 01:10:50 GMT
From: Ed_Thaves@nrunner.mil.wi.us
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mighty Morphing Tv Executives

I watched the Mighty Morphin Power Rangers this morning - I have to agree
on how absolutely terrible it is.  I really can't imagine many people
watching it - there is much cooler stuff for kids to be doing than watching
it (like playing SEGA!)

Now X-Men is another story!  I love that show - always filled with good
messages about accepting people who are different and trying to resolve
problems with peace rather than war.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Oct 93 16:30:00 GMT
From: robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mighty Morphing Tv Executives

I don't know - is it only me, or are TV stations becoming more and more
idiotic on a daily basis?

I mean, I've just seen Fox's new show, the `Mighty Morphing Power Rangers'.
OK, it's for kids. OK, it's more like a poorly written morality play than
some, G_d forbid, story. Still, are children so stupid as to enjoy this?

Lost in Space wasn't much of Oscar winning series, granted. But it had at
least a reasonable story - sexist and old fashioned, but a story
nevertheless and special f/x that were decent enough at the time. MMPR has
none of the above; the `cream' of its special f/x is the stop-motion
animation of 5 cheap plastic toys getting assembled into an unimaginative
transformer.

People are crying out that violence on TV turns 2 month old babies into
Freddy Kruegers (funny, I can't recall Hitler watching Hill Street Blues or
Rambo when he was a child... actually, his favourite book was Karl May's
Winnetou series, a `western' story w/ VERY religious undertones that
despised violence...). Yet they put on shows whose only merit is ten
minutes of really bad martial arts dance.

Would SOMEONE please wake up America? Violence on TV itself doesn't make
mass-murderers. STUPIDITY DOES. For that matter, I'm just about to become
one. My primary target will be those Mighty Morphing TV Executives, and
their bleeding heart critics...

See 'ya in the chair...;)

Robert

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 05:16:23 GMT
From: maconr@teal.csn.org (Raymond Macon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Journey to the Center of the Earth

I was curious about NBC's television movie JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE
EARTH which had a showing on US television earlier this year.  The movie
itself was rather bad, in my opinion, and I thought that the whirring sound
I heard during its telecast was Jules Verne spinning in his grave.  My
understanding was that the film was to be a pilot to a series.  The movie
certainly left a few loose threads hanging.  Maybe if they were to be tied
up, it would be done around the necks of those who took a good idea and
mutilated it.  Does anybody out there in Netland have any information about
the projected series?  Did NBC back out of the commitment after the ratings
numbers came in, or has the network decided to go "full steam ahead"?  If
they are going ahead, will it be with a "new, improved version" of JTCE?

Raymond Macon
Boulder Public Library
maconr@boulder.lib.co.us

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Television - Red Dwarf VI (2 msgs) & Star Cops (3 msgs) &
                      Time Trax & Star Trek: TNG & Highlander (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 19:23:31 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Red Dwarf VI # 3: Gunman at the apocalypse

[Not guaranteed SPOILER free]

Our crew has "found" a virtual reality game. Lister has been using it for
three months. Because it is about love and [...] he can't stop. The static
it creates endangers the spaceship. After Kryten stops Lister, the next
danger occurs. After initial contact with the enemy... nothings happens,
only the whole ship has been upgraded (I would love to see my PC being
upgraded this way!).

Due to a misunderstanding about the rules of the war, the enemy gets angry
and sends a computervirus. How do you fight a virus? Not with a vaccin:
you'll fight it out in virtual space!. Kryten helps out on this, but for
success everybody has to play along in a real Morricone-style western. No
chase this time, but a real shoot-out!

[Comment]

In this episode we get explained how the old space-ship gets upgraded. I
think it will be used a next time. After the introduction of hard-holo we
can see a shift in the role of Cat: he is a full-time radar these days. He
even makes some useful suggestions.

The scenes out-of-studio are a little cheap: a spaceship is a constructed
surrounding. One gets used to it in its own way. A Western-style village is
a known surrounding. They should have used a "real" set instead of a
cardbox one.

PS: why would the Chinese need two parking spaces?
PS: Thank you for noticing the previous reviews were -quite wrong- about
RDIII, everybody who said it has to be RD VI is right. Notice this time
subject.

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University, Netherlands
l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 07:39:34 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Red Dwarf VI: Rimmerworld

[Preface]
Yes, i've skipped the last episode. It is called Emohawk Polymorph II and I
only have seen the starting-titles. Remember the series about the alien
Ralph? When he was taken away by the FBI he shouted: Don't take me away, I
have crucial knowledge for mankind!.. How to program your VCR.

[Story: not SPOILER free]
This episode starts with Rimmer getting a physical. Even a hologram has to
watch his holo-equivalent of blood-pressure. Rimmer has serious problems.
He has to avoid stress. A tough job.

Starbug needs to be refueled and supplied. So when an almost deserted
space-craft is encounterd our heroes go out shopping. The space-craft is a
little unstable: there is a big space-shake and an huge explosion. Rimmer
gets a little vessel which put him on a desert-planet. With some tricks a
true biosphere is made in just a sec. Also in the vessel there is a DIY
clone kit. In no time (around 600 years) the planet is filled with Rimmers
of eihter gender.

The others come to resque Rimmer but have a hard time finding him: everyone
is Rimmer. Because they are not Rimmer-like they are put in prison. There
they find the real Rimmer. With a Teleporter they go back to Starbug.

[Comments]
In this episode Red Dwarf isn't mentioned. The quest seems off; Starbug is
the new space-ship. It's a pity because i liked the talking computer (whats
his/her name?) at Red Dwarf. I don't think we'll see it again. The running
gag about the space-regulations needs new input.

PS. When you have steel balls in your hand for about 600 years. Wouldn't
you die of iron-poisoning?

PS: Why would one want to have a bicycle aboard a space-ship?

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University, Netherlands
l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 16:42:00 GMT
From: t_ladd@unhh.unh.edu (Thomas   Ladd)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Star Cops

I thoroughly enjoyed Star Cops when my PBS affiliate aired it about two
years ago, but was disappointed not to see more.  The last episode we got
was "Little Green Men and Other Martians" [title from memory, disclaimers
apply!].  Can anyone tell me if further episodes were made, or any
interesting info. re: this series?  (or guide me to the appropriate FAQ).

Please post if of general interest, or e-mail me if boring:

t_ladd@unhh.unh.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 19:21:04 GMT
From: stie1101@elan.rowan.edu (SUSAN STIEFEL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Cops

  There were only nine episodes, total.  I have them on tape, but not where
I am now.  If you would like the episode titles, please email me.  BTW,
what PBS station do you get?  Oh, there have been rumors that Chris Boucher
was going to do some kind of novel series continuing where the tv series
left off, but I haven't really seen any hard info on this, and would like
to know if anyone else has.

Sue

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 16:48:53 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Cops

There was only the one series. Chris Boucher had plans for a second season
set on Mars but the BBC wouldn't fund it. Pity, Star Cops was one of the
more intelligent SF shows around. There were 9 episodes in the first (only)
season:

An Instinct for Murder
Conversations with the Dead
Intelligent Listening for Beginners
Trivial Games and Paranoid Pursuits
This Case to be opened in a Million Years
In Warm Blood
A Double Life
Other People's Secrets
Little Green Men and Other Martians

There's a short episode guide on gandalf.rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 20:51:09 GMT
From: cvt001@acad.drake.edu (EPONINE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Questions about Time Trax

What about Time Trax?  Did anyone else see the season premiere?  Does any
one have any feelings about it?  Does anyone care?

Just curious :)

Carrie

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 17:11:09 GMT
From: caplanjr@solix.fiu.edu (James R Caplan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TNG:Dark Place [SPOILERS]

Well, it finally happened.  After all my complaining, we finally got to
see what psychology will look like 400 years from now. 

Lwaxana Troi is felled by an old repressed episode where she inadvertently
allowed Deanna's older sister to come to an accidental death.  The trauma
comes to the surface when she comes in contact with a telepathic child who
resembles the dead daughter.  Now, the fun begins.  Using DREAM
INTERPRETATION, Deanna figures out the problem and helps her mother
complete the grieving and morning she had repressed.  Now, true, there is
some fancy telepathic linking, etc. but the techniques are not only archaic
for ST, they're fairly old for NOW.  Signumd Freud would have felt right at
home.

Geez, what is it about the social sciences that nobody believes there will
be any progress in 400 years?

The irony is that all this happened to a member of a telepathic race.  Why
the betazeds would allow any colleague to walk around with a repressed
guilt is nonsense.  Even a human would have demonstrated symptoms that
would have been recognized and chemical agents would have been administered
that would allow the patient to talk out the conflict without the intense
pain.

Besides, the deus ex machina mindset of ST should never let a person
permanently die.  Just use replicator/transporter technology to produce
another copy of the person from his last recorded transporter record.

Wow, this year's episodes of TNG are going nowhere.

JC

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 20:28:39 GMT
From: rogrif@ca.sandia.gov (griffith richard o)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander

Hey!

I just saw the episode of Highlander that aired here on 10/23, and had a
few comments and questions.

*** MAJOR SPOILERS *** (for those who care)

In last saturday's episode, both Tessa and Richie were killed.  Tessa got a
nice "retrospective/flashback highlight summary" thing reminiscent of what
dead characters get on daytime soap operas, and the show ended with Duncan
and the newly immortal Richie heading off into the metaphorical sunset.  A
few comments/questions about where the series is headed.

1. Now that Richie is immortal, will he get to do more than look tough, try
to help, and get rendered unconscious by the bad guy(s) of the week?  Maybe
he will get to look tough, try to help, and get KILLED by the bad guy(s) of
the week.  Then he can spring back to life, rather than just waking up with
a headache.  Seriously, has anyone else noticed that Richie's major purpose
in life seems to be getting knocked unconscious?  Duncan comes into a
room/alley/basement/cave/whatever, sees Richie sprawled unconscious on the
floor, and knows immediately that the bad guy(s) are around somewhere.  As
a side benefit, Duncan also immediately knows that whoever was WITH Richie
is either dead or has been kidnapped.  This saves time and moves the story
along, since Duncan doesn't have to waste energy looking around trying to
figure out what happened.

2. One of the things I really enjoyed about the series was the committed,
monogamous relationship Duncan shared with Tessa.  In fact, it was their
RELATIONSHIP that created some of the most interesting tension in various
episodes.  With Tessa gone, I am a little concerned that the show will
devolve to your basic action/adventure show formula.  I am referring, of
course, to the infamous "babe of the week" phenomena.  If this happens,
furure plot lines will all stongly resemble this: Duncan meets beautiful
BOTW (babe of the week), gets involved in their
life/problems/fight/whatever, hacks a head or two in the process, and then
he and Richie ride off into the sunset.  Repeat until season ends or show
is cancelled.  There is no feeling of continuity, and certainly no chance
to develop and/or explore serious relationships, and all the tricky
mortal/immortal incompatibilities that have to be addressed.

I am not saying the show WILL devolve to this: I am saying that it COULD go
that way, depending on what the writers/producers have in mind.  Since I am
somewhat cynical about the entertainment industry, it seems like there is a
good chance that things could go down hill with Tessa gone.

Any thoughts or comments?

Richard Griffith

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 19:27:03 GMT
From: dhughes@wrdis01.robins.af.mil (Dolly Hughes;TILBB)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander

Damn!  I've been looking for someone besides my boyfriend to talk about The
Highlander!!  I've seen both the I & II of the movies, but since I started
watching Duncan and not Connor, I prefer the T.V. series.
 
Did you see the last episode?  On November 20, Tessa and Richie were shot
by a thug outside a watcher's house.  Tessa was shot once and Richie was
shot twice, both in the chest.  Duncan, meanwhile, was still in the
watcher's house, accessing his home computer.  He hears the shots and
rushes out only to find Tessa and Richie dead or dying.  He doesn't see the
young thug, who btw, I don't believe to be a watcher.  The scene then goes
to Duncan in the home he shared with his lover and friend, flashing back to
when he met Tessa when she was a tour guide, and then their 12 years
together, all the while remembering the words of a spurned gypsy girl, *You
will bury many women, but you will marry none*.  He had asked Tessa to
marry him earlier in the show.  Duncan then walks outside.  And to *MY*
surprise, at least, there was Richie.  He tells Richie to sell the
Thunderbird.  What cleared up the whole thing for me, which I should have
figured out anyway, since Richie is also an orphan, was the last thing
Duncan said to him before he walked away... **Now that you're one of us,
watch your head.**
 
Does anyone watching, Rod(?), think that Duncan will return and teach
Richie all he knows?  Does Duncan think that the Watchers killed Tessa and
sent Richie into a lifetime of defending his head?  Will Richie have to
fight Duncan, his mentor, one day?  And last, but not least, will the young
woman (I can't remember her name) who precognized all the events be
Duncan's next woman?
 
*Who wants to live forever?*
 
Dolly

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 23:01:31 GMT
From: garyk@austin.ibm.com (Gary Kaisinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander

The latest episode, where Tess dies, my wife kept saying over the last year
taht she didn't like the actress and wish she would be killed off, Well SO
it goes.

I rented the new Highlander tape of the 1st episode yesterday where Connor
was there.  They gave a lot of hints in the episode that Richie was
immortal but I didn't pick up on them until last night.

Gary

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 04:00:51 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL:  Eye For an Eye

Again, I did not think much of this episode.  To be honest, most of the way
through it, I kept thinking, "Gods, this is *BORING*!"  So boring, in fact,
that, since the local station that shows it had their stupid logo in the
lower left corner throughout the entire show, I started watching the
commercials and writing down companies to call.  But that's another post...

Anyway, the only part of it I liked was the ending.  The rest of it just
grated on my nerves.

A bit of spoiling below, I guess:

Richie is obnoxious.  He deserved to have his head taken.  Cocky, sure that
he knew how things were and that he couldn't be killed... all the things
that Mac (normally) isn't.  So, as someone else claimed, I can't see him
staying in every episode.  He just doesn't fit in.

*Sigh*  And they *STILL* need better plots and writing...

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 11:03:51 GMT
From: dmorriso@teal.us.oracle.com (David Morrison)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: Eye for an Eye: The magic teleporting sword

Incidental spoilers, I suppose.  More a snafu.

Near the end of the episode, before the Battle of the Week (tm), Mac
notices only one sword on the wall (Ritchie having taken the other one),
and hastily exits the gym telling Charlie to look after his bag.  Shortly
thereafter, Mac is holding his sword on top of the hill, while observing
the Battle of the Week (tm).

I think there are two possible explanations.

1) The scene where Mac says, "Dooooh!  I forgot my sword!" and returns to
pick it up was seen as too exciting for this episode, and left on the
cutting room floor.

2) An immortal's sword has teleportation capabilities.  Thus, we don't have
to worry about how the swords easily fit under trenchcoats, on backs, etc.
They aren't there!  Only when the immortal reaches for it does it
materialize!  I suppose this doesn't work shortly after the sword is used
in battle, and this is why disarming is still an effective technique.

:-)

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 13:29:47 GMT
From: ss@wpi.wpi.edu (Scott Streeter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: Eye for an Eye: The magic teleporting sword

dmorriso@teal.us.oracle.com (David Morrison) said:
> 1) The scene where Mac says, "Dooooh!  I forgot my sword!"  and returns
> to pick it up was seen as too exciting for this episode, and left on the
> cutting room floor.

The sword on the wall was not Mac's. If you notice, Mac's sword has a white
colored handle with carvings all over it. Looks like a dragon.  But the
swords on the wall had the stereo-type black/white cloth wrapped handle.
Besides, I doubt Mac leaves his sword hanging up on the wall in the gym. He
probably sleeps with the thing.

Scott Streeter
ss@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 14:46:34 GMT
From: pphelan@vaxc.stevens-tech.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: Eye for an Eye: The magic teleporting sword

ss@wpi.WPI.EDU (Scott Streeter) writes:
>dmorriso@teal.us.oracle.com (David Morrison) said:
>> 1) The scene where Mac says, "Dooooh!  I forgot my sword!"  and returns
>> to pick it up was seen as too exciting for this episode, and left on the
>> cutting room floor.
>
>The sword on the wall was not Mac's. If you notice, Mac's sword has a
>white colored handle with carvings all over it. Looks like a dragon.  But
>the swords on the wall had the stereo-type black/white cloth wrapped
>handle.  Besides, I doubt Mac leaves his sword hanging up on the wall in
>the gym. He probably sleeps with the thing.

   Those swords were not "the Immortal's best friend sword." Duncan had yet
to give THE sword to Richie. For his training, Richie could have used one
left over from the store. (And Duncan does sleep with his sword, as
whenever a bad guy attacks at night, he comes out of the bedroom, with the
sword.)

   Also, you can fit a lot onto your body if you know what you doing.  A
while back I saw a program on shoplifting that said a skilled thief could
remove 75 records at a time, and then proceeded to show it.  Swords are
smaller, and some, such as the thin blade under a tight leather jacket, are
flexible.

------------------------------
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Date: 6 Nov 93 00:58:54 GMT
From: DENISEI@alcon.acu.edu (DENISE INGLIS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Brin's Postman

I remember reading a couple of novellas in Asimov's in the mid-80's by
Brin: "The Postman" and "Cyclops."  Did he ever incorporate these stories
in a novel?  It was my understanding that he did, but I've never seen the
book.  Does anyone know its title?

Also, just a little side-note: Does anyone know of any scholarly journals
devoted to SF?

Denise Inglis
Abilen, Texas/Abilene Christian University
denisei@alcon.acu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 01:14:07 GMT
From: jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brin:  Glory Season

I liked Glory Season.  The middle was better than either end.  It took a
while for me to get started, but once I did I read the rest quickly.

A couple comments:

I thought the plot depended too much on coincidence (or luck).

I didn't like the ending much.  I guess I hoped for some more dramatic and
immediate change.  On the other hand, the world has an intentionally static
society and it makes sense that it is insensitive to perturbation.

John Carr
jfc@mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 18:37:43 GMT
From: palmer#d#john.ssd-hb_#l#15&22#r#@ssdgwy.mdc.com (John Palmer )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: In praise of Steven Brust

Since I seem to be on here a lot this morning, I thought I would post an
endorsement for the writings of Steven Brust.

The Jhereg-Taltos series is very good. It is an interesting world with
poignant charactorization. While some of the stories are fast paced
wisecracking action, others deal with very real and well conveyed social
problems. Great stories to pick up and read over and over.

My favorite book by Brust is The Phoenix Guards.  In a word, it is
Delightful.

If you are a Dumas- Three Musketeers fan, you will love this book! He
captures the gallantry and blind-eyed nobility of pre-revoulution France.
Where the Men are Gentlemen, the Women are Ladies and the Peasants were
proud. A rollicking good book, with lots of tongue-in-cheek humor. I was
grinning the entire time.

Enjoy.  

John Palmer

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 16:09:19 GMT
From: oilcan@wam.umd.edu (Chad C. D'Amour Orzel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

There may be some fairly minor spoilers here, so heads up...

John Palmer  <palmer#d#john.ssd-hb_#l#15&22#r#@ssdgwy.mdc.com> wrote:
>The Jhereg-Taltos series is very good. It is an interesting world with
>poignant charactorization. While some of the stories are fast paced
>wisecracking action, others deal with very real and well conveyed social
>problems. Great stories to pick up and read over and over.

The last book (Athyra) was a bit of a shift from the standard form of the
series, though. Unlike some of the people who posted on it back in May, I
still thought it was a good book - it was worth a bit of a detour to see
Vlad as the rest of the world sees him. (Kind of an asshole, really. But,
as I would have expected from the other books, he seems like an interesting
guy to hang around with, if you can avoid being killed...)  Also, it was
worth a couple of bucks to see some of the rest of the Empire, and how
those outside of the circles of power live.

>My favorite book by Brust is The Phoenix Guards.  In a word, it is
>Delightful.
>
>If you are a Dumas- Three Musketeers fan, you will love this book! He
>captures the gallantry and blind-eyed nobility of pre-revoulution France.
>Where the Men are Gentlemen, the Women are Ladies and the Peasants were
>proud. A rollicking good book, with lots of tonque-in-cheek humor. I was
>grinning the entire time.

I'll agree about the tongue-in-cheek bit, but it kind of wore thin after a
while. Still an enjoyable book, but more of a stylistic experiment than
anything else (kind of like Brokedown Palace...), I thought. Though I hear
he's doing a sequel, to cover part of the Interregnum. (Any of you editor/
publisher types know anything about this? Patrick, he's with you guys (Tor)
right?)

Other than that, I have two comments to add:

1) To Reign In Hell: if you haven't yet, get it and read it. Brust does
Milton. A brilliant book, IMHO of course. This one gets brought up every
time the "snobs v. slobs" debate comes around again, and is not necessarily
to the taste of your literary purists, but it's classic Brust.

2) Agyar: Again, go buy this book. If you can't buy it, borrow or steal a
copy. Easily the best book of its genre I've encountered, with a classic
Brust hero (cynical SOB). Again, not to all tastes, as it is kind of a
genre piece (I won't say what genre- that's kind of a spoiler, and the book
is (again, IMHO) more effective if you don't really know. Undoubtedly,
someone will post this information in a followup, but that's their
problem).

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 19:12:57 GMT
From: djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

I whole heartedly agree, and recommend these books to anyone who likes
fantasy type stories.  I've also heard rumors about another one set in the
time period of the Phoenix Guards, and hopefully "written" by the same
historian.  Does anyone know the title and when it is due out?

Dave Rowe

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 20:27:32 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe) writes:
>I've also heard rumors about another one set in the time period of the
>Phoenix Guards, and hopefully "written" by the same historian.  Does
>anyone know the tittle and when it is due out?

_500 Years Later_ (or After?).  It should be out in spring of '94; I'm
already on a list for it :).

The interesting thing to note is that 500 years after _The Phoenix Guards_
is suspiciously close to the end of the Phoenix reign.  Hm.  What might it
be about, one wonders...? :)

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 14:51:28 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

Steven Brust's forthcoming sequel to THE PHOENIX GUARDS is called FIVE
HUNDRED YEARS AFTER; it's scheduled as an April 1994 hardcover release,
just after the paperback publication of AGYAR.

As to the exact time period covered by the new book, well, Sean Eric Fagan
is a careful reader.  :) The Interregnum, properly speaking, will be
covered in Volume 1 of THE VISCOUNT OF ADRILANKHA.

All of the "Khaavren Romances", from THE PHOENIX GUARDS through to the
conclusion, in Vlad's time, of THE VISCOUNT OF ADRILANKHA, are of course
the work of Paarfi of Roundwood.  For the benefit of those interested in
the background to these scholarly matters, Mr. Paarfi and Mr. Brust
interview one another at the end of FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 16:29:15 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brust's Taltos Series

Should Steven Brust's Vlad Taltos series be read in the order they were
published or in internal chronological order?

Steven H Silver
Indiana University-Bloomington
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 21:03:27 GMT
From: lairdb@crash.cts.com (Laird P. Broadfield)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brust's Taltos Series

SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
>Should Steven Brust's Vlad Taltos series be read in the order they were
>published or in internal chronological order?

Order of publishing.  Some (not all, but some) of the charm comes from the
many teasers, hints, and implied history in the chronologically-later but
published earlier books.  (Note: they won't all get filled in, either.)

Laird P. Broadfield
lairdb@crash.cts.com
...{ucsd, nosc}!crash!lairdb

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 23:49:27 GMT
From: mjnoelbe@acs.ucalgary.ca (Matthew Jacob Noel-bentley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brust's Taltos Series

SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
>Should Steven Brust's Vlad Taltos series be read in the order they were
>published or in internal chronological order?

I would think that Brust intended for them to be read in the order in which
they were published.  The references to "past" events that are contained in
chronologically more recent novels are entirely intentional, and they do
(for me, at least) add to the enjoyment of the series as a whole.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 00:08:26 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brust's Taltos Series

lairdb@crash.cts.com (Laird P. Broadfield) writes:
>Should Steven Brust's Vlad Taltos series be read in the order they were
>published or in internal chronological order?

Unless you're willing to wait the twenty years or so until the series is
finished (at current rates of publication, extrapolated over thirteen more
books), you should probably read them in publication order.  It is unlikely
that the remainder will occur in internal chronological order, as there are
too many past stories hinted at, and Vlad seems rather unlikely to live for
much longer in the internal time frame.

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 23:24:39 GMT
From: ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

idg390@jester.usask.ca (Inez Darlene Gowsell) writes:
>I am looking for information on L. Sprague de Camp, particularly his
>literary sources for _The Incomplete Enchanter_.  Can anyone direct me to
>information about this author?

Just a short comment. Wasn't this the book with the famous line "Yngvi is a
louse!", or was it another book? (The name Yngvi is supposed to be from
Nordic mythology.)

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 13:47:21 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

ahrvid@stacken.kth.se (Ahrvid Engholm) writes:
>Just a short comment. Wasn't this the book with the famous line "Yngvi is
>a louse!", or was it another book? (The name Yngvi is supposed to be from
>Nordic mythology.)

As far as I know, Yngvi (your spellings may vary) is still a current name
in Scandinavian countries (I know of at least two in Sweden).

From memory, that line is in Robert Heinlein's "Glory Road" as well as the
first of deCamp/Pratt's Enchanter stories.  I don't know which came
first...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 19:13:35 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _A Wizard Abroad_ by Diane Duane (NO spoilers)

Just got it. Just stayed up till 4:30 am reading it. 

Very pleased. Better than _High Wizardry_, which I thought was weak,
although maybe not up to the first two.

I think this is because series, like wizards, are most powerful when
they're young. As they age, they become more complex, more rich... but the
raw flare of wonder becomes familiar. Nothing to be done about it.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 09:53:40 GMT
From: d-summer@nimr.mrc.ac.uk (D Summerbell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Eddings

ALK95@uno.cc.geneseo.edu (Andrea) writes:
>I read the Belgariad, Mallorian and Elinium and loved all three.  But
>anyway, has anyone read the new book he has out?  I'm not sure if it
>employs any of the previous characters, but the cover looks like it's a
>fantasy as well.

I have it, but have not read it yet. I usually prefer to wait until I have
the set before starting to read a collection.

It's a straight sequel to the Elenium.

There was a lot of discussion a while back about the quality of Eddings
writing. My recollection was that the Elenium was generally thought to be
inferior to the earlier books. I guess that I disagree. I thought the
Mallorian inferior to the Belgariad, agreeing with the correspondent (name
forgotten) who compared it to the decline of the Piers Anthony Xanth
series.  But I thought that Eddings succeded in breaking out of the furrow
that he'd ploughed for himself. I would recommend that people who liked the
Belgariad but were disappointed by the Mallorian, should give the Elenium a
try.

Dennis
d-summer@nimr.mrc.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 17:50:45 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater) writes:
>dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>>I picked up David Gerrold's new book, "Under the Eye of God" on impulse
>>and I regret the impulse.  It's competent and witty space opera, set in a
>>distant future in which vampires, initially bred to protect humanity,
>>have seized control and now prey on humanity.
>
>>For all the competence, however, it's shallow.  It reads like the
>>novelization of a film, with every scene clearly evoking its cinematic
>>equivalent.
>
>This doesn't especially surprise me. I sat through a talk of his at a
>recent con, and the example he used to help define a "story" was Star
>Wars. He gave a pretty tight definition, but even at the time I could see
>holes in it. All his books since _The Man Who Folded Himself_ have
>disappointed me, and I think this may be because he now thinks he knows
>what he's doing.

   I'm hoping that the whiney, rather moronic protagonist from the Chtorr
books gets painfully eaten by a worm in the next book. I would *really*
like it if it happened sometime during one of his 'have the characters
explain stuff to each other because Gerrold can't think of another way to
convey background information vital to the plot' scenes, although watching
bonehead get slurped down in mid-pointless digression about an idea Gerrold
thinks is K00L, but which does not have any effect on the plot would be
spiffy, too.

   _Voyage of the Star-Wolf_ is pretty putrid, and reads like a ST:OS/
ST:NG book which was recycled after Paramount didn't buy it.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 18:09:40 GMT
From: bdh4@quads.uchicago.edu (David Wren-Hardin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

My question is when is he going to write the next 'Allure of Alliteration'
- - 'Chronicles of the Chtorr' book. ?

David Wren-Hardin
University of Chicago
bdh4@quads.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 08:32:24 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine) writes:
>I'm hoping that the whiney, rather moronic protagonist from the Chtorr
>books gets painfully eaten by a worm in the next book.

No such luck. He's really proud of it. _The War Against The Chtorr_
encapsulates all his views on storytelling. If you don't like these books,
avoid his talks on becoming a writer. *He* thinks that they show profound
depth, with the hero swinging across a spectrum of emotions, and rising to
meet ever greater challeges. *He* thinks.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 13:53:55 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

Although I too find the main character a little whiney (and what _was_ all
that stuff in the first book about the satchel for - overstated by around
400%, and once mentioned too often it did not work so effectively any more)

Anyway, I thought the first two Chtorr books were OK(ish), could anyone
tell me which others have been published (and any other info about them
would be great). 

Thanks a lot.

Paul
baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 17:19:31 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gayle Greeno: The Ghatti's Tale

I assume Gayle Greeno's "The Ghatti's Tale" is a first novel (okay,
trilogy).  It certainly has the earmarks (okay, clawmarks), including
clumsy writing, poor control, and the mistaking of angst for
characterization.

The telepathic bond between some people and giant cats should appeal to
readers who haven't been satiated by similar bonds with horses, dragons,
unicorns, birds or (any day now) silkworms.

The story itself?  Someone's been murdering Seekers (people who form these
bonds become Seekers and use telepathic powers to mediate disputes) and
Ghatti (the oversized intelligent cats).  Some evidence points to rogue
telepaths.  Other evidence points to medical researchers who might have a
motivation for needing to understand how telepathy works.  And still other
evidence doesn't seem to make sense.  So one pair is sent to follow the
same route as the last pair to be attacked.

It's not actively bad - for readers who like this sort of thing, this is
the sort of thing they like but, a combination of a lack of skill and a
lack of imagination relegate this to the stale-mind-candy level of reading.
I read it while waiting for my car's timing belt to be replaced, which is
just the sort of circumstance under which you'd want a book like this
around.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 27 Oct 93 17:50:14 GMT
From: upchrch!joel@aaahq01.aaa.com (Joel Upchurch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
> No I am not. RAH wrote about people, from time to time, who were racially
> different. What he did not write about were people who were culturally
> different. This is dodging the race issue in that he is actually not
> writing about people of differing backgrounds.  It just so happens that
> some of his WASPs are not WASPs. It is almost unthinkable that he should
> write of a hero that was not essentially an American. It is true that in
> _aSiaSL_ some do crop up but they are the exception. His heros are
> uniformly American.  Even when they are not.

How about Manuel O'Kelly Davis in "The Moon is a Harsh Mistress"? I suppose
you could argue that he is "essentially American", but only by broadening
the definition until it is meaningless. Perhaps you might like to provide
your definition of "essentially American" and how it would apply to this
character.

Joel Upchurch
Upchurch Computer Consulting
718 Galsworthy Ave.
Orlando, FL 32809-6429
(407) 859-0982
uunet!aaahq01!upchrch!joel 

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 00:05:02 GMT
From: jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

joel@upchrch.UUCP (Joel Upchurch) writes:
>jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
>> It just so happens that some of his WASPs are not WASPs. It is almost
>> unthinkable that he should write of a hero that was not essentially an
>> American.
>
>How about Manuel O'Kelly Davis in "The Moon is a Harsh Mistress"? I
>suppose you could argue that he is "essentially American", but only by
>broadening the definition until it is meaningless. Perhaps you might like
>to provide your definition of "essentially American" and how it would
>apply to this character.

Come on you're making this easy for me. You have picked the most obvious
example of what I mean. You would have been better off with _aSiaSL_ or any
other one I can't bring myself to re-read. The first time I read _tMiaHM_ I
completely missed the references to MO'KD's racial background. And I mean
totally missed them. Not very perceptive no doubt at that age but it is
hardly a major plot point. As for the book itself, it is an extended
justification for a particular ideology that is almost entirely confined to
the United States. The system they wanted to set up is a virtual copy of
the US - the supposedly Hispanic Professor even fixed the dates to reflect
US Independence - why would a South American wish to perpetuate a foreign
tradition? Especially given the general feeling of AntiAmericanism found
right across the intellectual spectrum in South America (at least every
single person I have ever met with the exception of a few "Marcos was a
nice guy and my third cousin anyway" Philippinos who probably count as
almost Hispanic) After Independence do they set up a National Assemby like
75% of the planet? Do they propose a State on the French model (easily the
most popular in the world today)? The book ideologically speaking makes
sense almost solely to Americans. This quasi-Libertarianism was the first
and, before I got onto the Net, the only source for this sort of thinking
that I had ever come across. It just does not play any part in politics
here or in Japan or in China or in Britain or anywhere else I know of. It
is an American concern only.

Joseph Askew
jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 02:53:09 GMT
From: mfriedma@us.oracle.com (Michael Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
>Come on you're making this easy for me. You have picked the most obvious
>example of what I mean. You would have been better off with _aSiaSL_ or
>any other one I can't bring myself to re-read. The first time I read
>_tMiaHM_ I completely missed the references to MO'KD's racial background.

I really don't see how you could have done that.  After all, it is
prominently mentioned a number of times.  For example, note the hassles he
describes on his earlier trips to the US where he is expected to have
opinions on stuff he knows nothing about because he's the appropriatate
shade of brown.  Also note the brouhaha over the color range in his
family's group picture.

>And I mean totally missed them. Not very perceptive no doubt at that age
>but it is hardly a major plot point.

Should it be?  How many books to you read where the fact that a character
is a white American is a major plot point?  Isn't it a bit racist to expect
the race and background of non-whites to be a major plot point?  Also, no
one claimed that Heinlein makes the race of his characters major plot
points.  We just claimed that he writes about non-whites.

>As for the book itself, it is an extended justification for a particular
>ideology that is almost entirely confined to the United States.

What?  You mean barely controlled anarchy backed up by a secret internal
directorate that pulls the strings?  I've never noticed that espoused by
anyone.  In fact, one thing that Heinlein makes very clear is that if the
Loonies had really had the society and government that they claimed to have
(and even thought they had) that their fate would have been very simple -
food riots, starvation, and cannibalism.  Anyone who reads TMIAHM as a
justification for Libertarianism is blinding himself with ideology.  If
anything, it's a justification of Professor Bernardo de la Paz's ideology -
accept the society you have, and break the rules whenever you find it
necessary.

>The system they wanted to set up is a virtual copy of the US

You must be kidding me.  Look at the virtual absence of laws, rules, and
regulations.  One thing they are clearly trying to avoid is the current US.

>- the supposedly Hispanic Professor even fixed the dates to reflect US
>Independence - why would a South American wish to perpetuate a foreign
>tradition?

Well, he made that very very clear in the book.  The US is the most
powerful country in the FN and public opinion there is critically
important.  By fixing the date of the Declaration of Independence to July 4
he gets better US press and opinion.  For a real life example of this kind
of thing, look at the Goddess of Democracy statue that the students in
Tianeman Square built in an obvious copy of the US Statue of Liberty.

You seem to have this idea that for a Hispanic character to be genuine he
has to run around fulminating about the evil gringos and how important it
is to nationalize the oil industry.

>Especially given the general feeling of AntiAmericanism found right across
>the intellectual spectrum in South America (at least every single person I
>have ever met with the exception of a few "Marcos was a nice guy and my
>third cousin anyway" Philippinos who probably count as almost Hispanic)

I don't know South America well, so I can't comment, but in Mexico, at
least, the attitude is very different.  The US is viewed there as a big,
dangerous, rather obnoxious competitor that can be beaten by the Mexicans
if they work hard enough and buy enough American know-how.  (Interestingly
enough, I may be going down there for six months to sell them some of that
know-how.)

>After Independence do they set up a National Assemby like 75% of the
>planet? Do they propose a State on the French model (easily the most
>popular in the world today)?

Actually, Bernardo de La Paz tries to set up the most ineffective
government he can.  Personally, I think Heinlein fouled up here.  It has
become very clear that a parliament with proportional representation is the
best mechanism for introducing governmental paralysis every invented.
Professor de La Paz should have known that.

>The book ideologically speaking makes sense almost solely to Americans.
>This quasi-Libertarianism was the first and, before I got onto the Net,
>the only source for this sort of thinking that I had ever come across. It
>just does not play any part in politics here or in Japan or in China or in
>Britain or anywhere else I know of. It is an American concern only.

As before, I don't understand how anyone could read TMIAHM as promoting
libertarianism.  If the Luna Free State had been truly libertarian, as
opposed to a secret dictatorship, it would have been destroyed in short
order by the FN.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 11:16:12 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
>Come on you're making this easy for me. You have picked the most obvious
>example of what I mean. You would have been better off with _aSiaSL_ or
>any other one I can't bring myself to re-read. The first time I read
>_tMiaHM_ I completely missed the references to MO'KD's racial background.
>And I mean totally missed them. Not very perceptive no doubt at that age
>but it is hardly a major plot point.

Not perceptive at all - did you read the book, or just look at the
pictures?  Of course, one can hardly expect an Australian to be aware of
culture in any sense (apart from in beer) :-)

>As for the book itself, it is an extended justification for a particular
>ideology that is almost entirely confined to the United States. The system
>they wanted to set up is a virtual copy of the US - the supposedly
>Hispanic Professor even fixed the dates to reflect US Independence - why
>would a South American wish to perpetuate a foreign tradition?

Explained in the book, if you notice - the USA is a dominant nation on
Earth, and they want to get the popular support.  The people on the Moon
did not particularly like any of the Earth nations, since they had all been
sent there as 'criminals'.  In fact, Heinlein 'borrowed' a lot of the
scenarios from England's use of Australia as a penal colony.

Much was made of the fact that once they got there everyone was treated as
an equal - not American, Spanish, Chinese, etc., just Loonies.  A prevalent
theme in Heinlein's work, as has been pointed out before.

>Especially given the general feeling of AntiAmericanism found right across
>the intellectual spectrum in South America (at least every single person I
>have ever met with the exception of a few "Marcos was a nice guy and my
>third cousin anyway" Philippinos who probably count as almost Hispanic)

Was that when Heinlein was writing the book?  Given his scenario, why would
Americans be hated any more than anyone else?

>After Independence do they set up a National Assemby like 75% of the
>planet? Do they propose a State on the French model (easily the most
>popular in the world today)? The book ideologically speaking makes sense
>almost solely to Americans. This quasi-Libertarianism was the first and,
>before I got onto the Net, the only source for this sort of thinking that
>I had ever come across. It just does not play any part in politics here or
>in Japan or in China or in Britain or anywhere else I know of. It is an
>American concern only.

Depends what you mean by 'play any part'.  Libertarianism does not form a
large part of the politics of any country at present, including America,
however the feelings behind it certainly are around.  Possibly not in
Australia or Japan or China, but certainly in Britain...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 23:03:45 GMT
From: jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

mfriedma@us.oracle.com (Michael Friedman) writes:
>jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
>>The first time I read _tMiaHM_ I completely missed the references to
>>MO'KD's racial background.
>
>I really don't see how you could have done that.  

Well I was rather young at the time. However the two incidents you mention
are really peripheral to the plot. They provide a chance to have a go at
*everybody* engaged in the race debate in Ameria and that's about it. A
minor plot device I suppose but hardly important. In any event they are not
the central concepts in the book as claimed.

>>And I mean totally missed them. Not very perceptive no doubt at that age
>>but it is hardly a major plot point.
>
>Should it be?

Probably not. I don't think so at any rate.

>How many books to you read where the fact that a character is a white
>American is a major plot point?

Nearly all of RAH's books require the main character to be a white
American. They can only make sense if that is assumed at any rate. Can
anyone imagine a RAH book with the hero as an Islamic Fundamentalist for
instance?

>Isn't it a bit racist to expect the race and background of non-whites to
>be a major plot point?

(a) No and (b) That was hardly my point was it.

>Also, no one claimed that Heinlein makes the race of his characters major
>plot points.  We just claimed that he writes about non-whites.

And I just claim he does not. Sometimes he chooses to make them non-Whites
but essentially they are not. In no real sense does he write about
nonWhites. Take the sex analogy. If you removed all references to colour
from an RAH book you still have a good book that makes sense. _tMiaHM_ is a
good example. If you edited out all the comments to MGO'K's race you do not
have a mess but essentially the same book. If on the other hand you removed
all explicit references to sex from, say, _Friday_ you would have a mess
that did not make sense and was generally garbage. This is even more true
for other writers with female characters. Their gender is usually
important. In RAH race and colour is not.

>>As for the book itself, it is an extended justification for a particular
>>ideology that is almost entirely confined to the United States.
>
>What?  You mean barely controlled anarchy backed up by a secret internal
>directorate that pulls the strings?

This is slightly off centre. The "secret internal directorate" reflects his
silly adolescent attitudes to revolution and does not apply to the
government system. Yes he says that the masses have to be manipulated by
leaders, hardly an attitude alien to Washinton or Jefferson. I can easily
see them sharing exactly the same opinion. That was, after all, why they
made America a Republic.

>I've never noticed that espoused by anyone.  In fact, one thing that
>Heinlein makes very clear is that if the Loonies had really had the
>society and government that they claimed to have (and even thought they
>had) that their fate would have been very simple - food riots, starvation,
>and cannibalism.

Actually no. He does not say that *government* should step in and save the
Moon - he puts his faith in technology developing an answer in time. There
is no mentionm or even hint of government subisdy for importing sewage to
the moon only that if given the task engineers can do anything. A Free
Market solution.

>>The system they wanted to set up is a virtual copy of the US
>
>You must be kidding me.  Look at the virtual absence of laws, rules, and
>regulations.  One thing they are clearly trying to avoid is the current
>US.

*Current* US. How about the proper comparison with Jefferson's vision of
America?

>You seem to have this idea that for a Hispanic character to be genuine he
>has to run arround fulminating about the evil gringos and how important it
>is to nationalize the oil industry.

I think not. However NO Hispanic could possbily comment on a government
system without at least a nod in the direction of the South American
experience. The Professor does not do so.  I cannot think of a Brit
commenting on politics without at least British politics forming some
background, or a Chinese without acknowledging the Imperial past in some
way or a Frenchman without considering their Revolution. Yet here is a
Hispanic with zero real Hispanic content.

>>After Independence do they set up a National Assemby like 75% of the
>>planet? Do they propose a State on the French model (easily the most
>>popular in the world today)?
>
>Actually, Bernardo de La Paz tries to set up the most ineffective
>government he can.

Again not the attitude likely to be found anywhere else.

>Personally, I think Heinlein fouled up here.  It has become very clear
>that a parliament with proportional representation is the best mechanism
>for introducing governmental paralysis every invented.  Professor de La
>Paz should have known that.

Again a comment from *your* experience. What has happened in, say, New
Zealand clearly plays no part in this.

>As before, I don't understand how anyone could read TMIAHM as promoting
>libertarianism.  If the Luna Free State had been truly libertarian, as
>opposed to a secret dictatorship, it would have been destroyed in short
>order by the FN.

I do not see how anyone can read it otherwise.

Joseph Askew
jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 3 Nov 93 11:09:08 GMT
From: sigurd@ii.uib.no (Sigurd Meldal)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) wrote:
> And I just claim he does not. Sometimes he chooses to make them
> non-Whites but essentially they are not.

So a non-white is essentially white because she displays the
characteristica of parts of current, mainstream US culture?  So a black,
middle-class suburbanite may be ESSENTIALLY white, by the same token?

You are mixing culture and race. Let me (just to make sure I understand
you) hear you state whether culture and race are identical or not (and if
identical, this being extensional or intensional identity). Please.

>>You seem to have this idea that for a Hispanic character to be genuine he
>>has to run arround fulminating about the evil gringos and how important
>>it is to nationalize the oil industry.
> 
> I think not. However NO Hispanic could possbily comment on a government
> system without at least a nod in the direction of the South American
> experience.

Why not, pray tell? I certainly do not hear many Norwegian-Americans
mention constitutional monarchy whenever they discuss government
structures.

Sigurd
Department of Informatics
University of Bergen
HiB, N-5020 Bergen, Norway
sigurd@ii.uib.no

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 01:09:43 GMT
From: drysda02@ursa.calvin.edu (David Rysdam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

>>How many books to you read where the fact that a character is a white
>>American is a major plot point?
>
>Nearly all of RAH's books require the main character to be a white
>American. They can only make sense if that is assumed at any rate. Can
>anyone imagine a RAH book with the hero as an Islamic Fundamentalist for
>instance?

As a matter of fact, Brother 'Stinky' Mahmoud from SiaSL is Islamic.  You
may argue that he is not a 'hero' but he is one of the 'first-called.'  In
fact, Mike Smith is not even fully _human_ let-alone American.  Friday is
just barely human and is definitely not American (there _is_ no America in
Friday's world).  All of the Future History Howard Family members are not
American.  Of course, none of these examples proves that they are _unlike_
Americans but 1) How easy is it to write about which you are completely
unfamiliar 2) All of the characters cited in this paragraph point out major
flaws in American culture and many of them think it barbaric even compared
to other Earth cultures.

>>Also, no one claimed that Heinlein makes the race of his characters major
>>plot points.  We just claimed that he writes about non-whites.

>And I just claim he does not. Sometimes he chooses to make them non-Whites
>but essentially they are not. In no real sense does he write about
>nonWhites. Take the sex analogy. If you removed all references to colour
>from an RAH book you still have a good book that makes sense. _tMiaHM_ is
>a good example. If you edited out all the comments to MGO'K's race you do
>not have a mess but essentially the same book. If on the other hand you
>removed all explicit references to sex from, say, _Friday_ you would have
>a mess that did not make sense and was generally garbage. This is even
>more true for other writers with female characters. Their gender is
>usually important. In RAH race and colour is not.

If you removed all references to color (and it's companion subjects of race
and origin) from _Friday_, not only would it be a mess, it wouldn't even be
a book.  The entire point of _Friday_ is belonging.  Friday has a hard time
feeling as though she belongs because she has different origins.  See the
section in F where she is kicked out of her Christchurch home.  Her
'daughter' can't marry a Tongan (?) because he might be a goldbricker.  The
discussion quickly veers to Friday's racial make-up.

>>What?  You mean barely controlled anarchy backed up by a secret internal
>>directorate that pulls the strings?
>
>This is slightly off centre. The "secret internal directorate" reflects
>his silly adolescent attitudes to revolution and does not apply to the
>government system. Yes he says that the masses have to be manipulated by
>leaders, hardly an attitude alien to Washinton or Jefferson. I can easily
>see them sharing exactly the same opinion. That was, after all, why they
>made America a Republic.

Well, of course.  Prof. says that he modeled the 'constitution' on the one
written by Jefferson.  However, he also says that that constitution (J's)
didn't get implemented as he wanted.  BTW, how can you equate the opinions
of Jefferson with the opinions of Americans in general?  Jefferson was
British.  America didn't even exist at that time.

>Actually no. He does not say that *government* should step in and save the
>Moon - he puts his faith in technology developing an answer in time. There
>is no mentionm or even hint of government subisdy for importing sewage to
>the moon only that if given the task engineers can do anything. A Free
>Market solution.

Not even close.  The technology already existed for them to transport
cheaply to Luna.  The gov'ts of the world had to be convinced that that was
the only way it was going to work.  Also, notice at the end of the book
Prof. lets Mannie in on the secret that sewage importation (is that a
word?) was not the plan all along.  The real plan was for Luna to be
independent.  See the Hawaii/laundry analogy near the end somewhere.

>>>The system they wanted to set up is a virtual copy of the US
>
>>You must be kidding me.  Look at the virtual absence of laws, rules, and
>>regulations.  One thing they are clearly trying to avoid is the current
>>US.
>
>*Current* US. How about the proper comparison with Jefferson's vision of
>America?

You are supporting my point here.  The current US is the only US!
Jefferson's vision for America never came to fruition.

>I think not. However NO Hispanic could possbily comment on a government
>system without at least a nod in the direction of the South American
>experience. The Professor does not do so.  I cannot think of a Brit
>commenting on politics without at least British politics forming some
>background, or a Chinese without acknowledging the Imperial past in some
>way or a Frenchman without considering their Revolution. Yet here is a
>Hispanic with zero real Hispanic content.

I can.  Prof says many times that he was fighting against 'city hall' when
he was transported.  Why would he even want to nod in the direction of the
people he was fighting against?  Furthermore, individual countries don't
have much power in the FN of tMiaHM.  Why would any 'groundhog' think to
attach more importance to their own country's form of gov't than that of
the world?  Especially someone like Prof?

>>Actually, Bernardo de La Paz tries to set up the most ineffective
>>governmnet he can.
>
>Again not the attitude likely to be found anywhere else.

Point being?

>>Personally, I think Heinlein fouled up here.  It has become very clear
>>that a parliament with proportional representation is the best mechanism
>>for intruducing governmental paralysis every invented.  Professor de La
>>Paz should have known that.
>
>Again a comment from *your* experience. What has happened in, say, New
>Zealand clearly plays no part in this.

How about Canada?  Britain?  France?  Japan?  Pretty much every major gov't
on Earth?

>>As before, I don't understand how anyone could read TMIAHM as promoting
>>libertarianism.  If the Luna Free State had been truly libertarian, as
>>opposed to a secret dictatorship, it would have been destroyed in short
>>order by the FN.
>
>I do not see how anyone can read it otherwise.

Who would have overthrown the Warden in the first place?  And how?  Without
Mycroft's help the revolution would have failed completely.  And only 3
people ever knew about Mike.  This qualifies as a secret gov't of some kind
in my book.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 16:32:47 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Don Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
>Nearly all of RAH's books require the main character to be a white
>American. They can only make sense if that is assumed at any rate. Can
>anyone imagine a RAH book with the hero as an Islamic Fundamentalist for
>instance?

Nearly all of RAH's books require the main character to be essentially
middle-class American (from a milieu with which RAH and most of his readers
can easily identify). The color of skin is irrelevant. So, for that matter,
is the person's religion, except in a few specific cases. Check out the
religious beliefs of Rod Walker and his family in _Tunnel in the Sky_.

>And I just claim he does not. Sometimes he chooses to make them non-Whites
>but essentially they are not. In no real sense does

You claim, then, that there is some essential difference between whites and
non-whites? Besides the wavelengths of light that their skins reflect, that
is? Sorry, I don't get it.

>This is slightly off centre. The "secret internal directorate" reflects
>his silly adolescent attitudes to revolution and does not apply to the
>government system. Yes he says that the masses have to be manipulated by
>leaders, hardly an attitude alien to Washinton or Jefferson. I can easily
>see them sharing exactly the same opinion. That was, after all, why they
>made America a Republic.

You may be right about Washington, but you might take a slightly closer
look at Jefferson (the man who rammed the Bill of Rights into a
Constitution that had carefully avoided including it).

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 01:15:49 GMT
From: jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>Not perceptive at all - did you read the book, or just look at the
>pictures?  Of course, one can hardly expect an Australian to be aware of
>culture in any sense (apart from in beer) :-)

I sometimes wonder if there is a manual given out to all RAH fans that
tells them to substitute insults for intelligent debate at all opportunity
or only when they run out of sensible ideas. A pity that my copy did not
have any pictures. But then in this country we actually read books without
pictures some of which tell us that to insult someone and his country and
then expect to get away with it by putting a smiley is total cowardice and
the sort of thing you expect from jelly-backed weasels. If you wish to have
a proper discussion then you should behave appropriately. If you wish to
flame me for my opinions have the courage of your own convictions such as
they are.

>Explained in the book, if you notice - the USA is a dominant nation on
>Earth, and they want to get the popular support.

The whole concept of the US as the dominant nation (when I could have sworn
he says it has disappeared into a North American group) is questionable in
the first place. In any event it is another plot device for holding America
up as an example not a realistic feature of his future Earth (try counting
heads for example) It is an excuse to promote his views on the Revolution
and is hardly relevant.

>The people on the Moon did not particularly like any of the Earth nations,
>since they had all been sent there as 'criminals'.  In fact, Heinlein
>'borrowed' a lot of the scenarios from England's use of Australia as a
>penal colony.

Nothing from our history there.

>Much was made of the fact that once they got there everyone was treated as
>an equal - not American, Spanish, Chinese, etc., just Loonies.  A
>prevalent theme in Heinlein's work, as has been pointed out before.

A prevalent theme no doubt, as is assimilation and the end of all other
culture but American. White American at that.

>>Especially given the general feeling of AntiAmericanism found right
>>across the Intellectual spectrum in South America (at least every single
>>person I have ever met with the exception of a few "Marcos was a nice guy
>>and my third cousin anyway" Philippinos who probably count as almost
>>Hispanic)
>
>Was that when Heinlein was writing the book?  Given his scenario, why
>would Americans be hated any more than anyone else?

It would have probably been worse when he was writing. When the book was
set the Professor would have grown up on the same Gringo bashing that is
commonplace in Latin American Intellectual life.

>>It just does not play any part in politics here or in Japan or in China
>>or in Britain or anywhere else I know of. It is an American concern only.
>
>Depends what you mean by 'play any part'.  Libertarianism does not form a
>large part of te politics of any country at present, including America,
>however the feelings behind it certainly are around.  Possibly not in
>Australia or Japan or China, but certainly in Britain...

Probably it plays some part in America. As for Britain, far be it for me to
lecture a Brit on his own country but as far as I can tell libertarianism
plays very little part outside of a very restricted economic sphere. Take
Scotland for example.  The Libertarian solution is plain but I seem to
remember MT refusing to consider a referendum and totally ignored the last
one which produced a majority for succession. Look at prostitution, again
the Libertarians are quite clear about it. I didn't see any moves to
legalise it recently in the UK. Did you? Schools might be able to opt out
they are hardly in the private sector by and large.  The abolishment of the
National Health system must have sneaked past me as I missed that one.
Government monopolies might not be owned by the government anymore but they
are still largely monopolies ignoring Mercury. Coal mines? Need I ask? So
exactly what have libertarians done lately in Britain? A bit of prison work
and what else?  If you don't mention immigration I won't.

Joseph Askew
jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu  

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 09:58:30 GMT
From: dxb105@pisces.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

> Furthermore, individual countries don't have much power in the FN of
> tMiaHM.

Not sure this is true, they have control of their own foreign affairs
(recognition of the moon, for instance) and of their own military sans
strategic weapons.

>>> Personally, I think Heinlein fouled up here.  It has become very clear
>>> that a parliament with proportional representation is the best
>>> mechanism for intruducing governmental paralysis every invented.
>>> Professor de La Paz should have known that.
>
>>Again a comment from *your* experience. What has happened in, say, New
>>Zealand clearly plays no part in this.
>
> How about Canada?  Britain?  France?  Japan?  Pretty much every major
> gov't on Earth?

Not all these countries have proprtional representation, which is mostly a
European system. Certainly Britain doesn't - they have first-past-the-post
single member electorates. So, I think, does Japan. France might be
proportional, I can't remember. The astonishing result in the last Canadian
election would be effectively impossible in a proportional representation
system so I'll stick my neck out and guess they don't have it.

> Who would have overthrown the Warden in the first place?  And how?
> Without Mycroft's help the revolution would have failed completely.  And
> only 3 people ever knew about Mike.  This qualifies as a secret gov't of
> some kind in my book.

I doubt it did in Heinlein's, though. Professor de la Paz makes a
distinction between (evil but necessary) theft and (inexcusably villainous)
taxation. Part of the reason is that there is no attempt to publicly
justify or make a precedent of the theft. I think he would have made the
same distinction between a government and a non-perpetuating conspiracy
which would die out as its members dropped out of politics, and which
claimed no rights of sanction.

David Bofinger
dxb105@huxley.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 08:16:15 GMT
From: achilles@cheshire.oxy.edu (Gregory Jonathan Williams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

Well, I randomly picked up this book at my school bookstore, and aside from
it being about 50 pages too long, I thought it was excellent!  The best
accidental discovery I've made in a long time.  The writing is always good,
inventive and at times, brilliant.  Powers has an amazing imagination and
has created a wonderful modern fantasy concerning fate, chance, Vegas, the
North American mystical royalty, just an amazing combination of a bunch of
offbeat elements.  If yoiu love Vegas, this book is a must read.

Has anyone else read this book?  Has Powers written anything else?  I can't
find anything, but maybe I'm just not looking in the right place.  (By the
way, in my bookstore, this book was in the regular fiction section, not
sci-fi, so don't give up if you don't find it at first.)

Greg

------------------------------
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Date: 4 Nov 93 22:53:19 GMT
From: drysda02@ursa.calvin.edu (David Rysdam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

>The whole concept of the US as the dominant nation (when I could have
>sworn he says it has disappeared into a North American group) is
>questionable in the first place. In any event it is another plot device
>for holding America up as an example not a realistic feature of his future
>Earth (try counting heads for example) It is an excuse to promote his
>views on the Revolution and is hardly relevant.

1) The US is a dominant nation (in the book) only in the sense that it is
one of the 'big' countries.  China, The USSR (or its equivalent) and a lot
of other people are also 'dominant'.

2) _Everything_ in _any_ fiction book is a plot device.  These things don't
write themselves, you know.

3) How is the future he portrays not realistic (brushing aside for the
moment the question of whether it is racist or whatever)?

4) 'Counting heads'?  If this refers to what I think it refers to, then you
are just restating one of RAH's points.  In SiaSL and in tMiaHM both, he
says that going just by number of people in the countries will make the
China _the_ dominant nation.

>>The people on the Moon did not particularly like any of the Earth
>>nations, since they had all been sent there as 'criminals'.  In fact,
>>Heinlein 'borrowed' a lot of the scenarios from England's use of
>>Australia as a penal colony.
>
>Nothing from our history there.

Have you studied your history?

>>Much was made of the fact that once they got there everyone was treated
>>as an equal - not American, Spanish, Chinese, etc., just Loonies.  A
>>prevalent theme in Heinlein's work, as has been pointed out before.
>
>A prevalent theme no doubt, as is assimilation and the end of all other
>culture but American. White American at that.

1) What is 'American culture'?  There is none.  It is only the mixture of
every other culture on Earth.  So is Luna.  That's why you see a
similarity.

2) Read the book again and pay special attention to the references to the
Chinese and Hindus in Hong Kong Luna.  They outnumber the so-called "white
Americans" by quite a hefty margin.

>>Was that when Heinlein was writing the book?  Given his scenario, why
>>would Americans be hated any more than anyone else?
>
>It would have probably been worse when he was writing. When the book was
>set the Professor would have grown up on the same Gringo bashing that is
>commonplace in Latin American Intellectual life.

My parent's grew up in the 40's and 50's, yet they somehow overcame the
racist attitudes of those days, too.  I can only assume that a man
intelligent enough to out-think an entire planet (nearly two!) would be
able to overcome such idiocy, too.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 02:52:56 GMT
From: mfriedma@us.oracle.com (Michael Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew) writes:
>Well I was rather young at the time. However the two incidents you mention
>are really peripheral to the plot. They provide a chance to have a go at
>*everybody* engaged in the race debate in Ameria and that's about it. A
>minor plot device I suppose but hardly important. In any event they are
>not the central concepts in the book as claimed.

Who said that Manual's race was central?  The Loony attitude towards race
was pretty central, but that's a very subtle point.  It's kind of like air
- - you don't notice it until suddenly it's not there.  It is very hard to
point out the absence of a particular kind of attitude in a society.  I
think Heinlein did a pretty good job, though.

>>How many books to you read where the fact that a character is a white
>>American is a major plot point?
>
>Nearly all of RAH's books require the main character to be a white
>American. They can only make sense if that is assumed at any rate. Can
>anyone imagine a RAH book with the hero as an Islamic Fundamentalist for
>instance?

Joe, this is the same kind of bigoted attitude that you showed in your
original post (and yes, I do mean bigoted.)  Let me point something out to
you.  White American and Islamic Fundamentalist are not mutually exclusive.
There are a fair number of people who are White American Islamic
Fundamentalists.  Now, it so happens that we know that none of Heinlein's
main characters are Islamic Fundamentalists (though please do not forget
Stinky Mahalamud(sp?) in Stranger in a Strange Land) because none of his
main characters have to take a time out 5 times a day to pray.  So what is
that supposed to prove?  In most of Heinlein's books the main character is
a white American, but no big deal is made out of it.  You just kind of
peripherally notice it or even just assume it by default.  In a couple of
his books - most notably Starship Troopers, The Moon is a Harsh Mistress,
and Podkayne of Mars the main character is not a white American, but no big
deal is made out of it.  You just kind of get told about it at what seem
like natural points in the story.  (i.e. Podkayne and her family have a
nasty attitude about paybacks, and the point is made that this is part of
their Maori heritage.)  Would it really be more authentic if Podkayne spent
most of her time railing about the injustices done to Maoris by white
settlers 200 years beofre her birth on a totally different planet?

>>Isn't it a bit racist to expect the race and background of non-whites to
>>be a major plot point?
>
>(a) No and (b) That was hardly my point was it.

On a, why?  It certainly seems racist to me.  On point b, that certainly
sounded like your point.

>>Also, no one claimed that Heinlein makes the race of his characters
>>major plot points.  We just claimed that he writes about non-whites.
>
>And I just claim he does not. Sometimes he chooses to make them non-Whites
>but essentially they are not. In no real sense does he write about
>nonWhites. Take the sex analogy. If you removed all references to colour
>from an RAH book you still have a good book that makes sense. _tMiaHM_ is
>a good example. If you edited out all the comments to MGO'K's race you do
>not have a mess but essentially the same book.

Right.  So?  The same would apply if we eliminated all references to race
from I Will Fear No Evil, in which most of the characters were white
Americans.  Does that mean that Heinlein doesn't write about white
Americans after all?  I don't think that your test is valid.

>If on the other hand you removed all explicit references to sex from, say,
>_Friday_ you would have a mess that did not make sense and was generally
>garbage. This is even more true for other writers with female characters.
>Their gender is usually important. In RAH race and colour is not.

Actually here you have a point, but it's not the one you think.  You see,
Heinlein makes it pretty clear in his books that he thinks that sex is
important but that race and colour are not.  That's the whole damned point.

>>>As for the book itself, it is an extended justification for a particular
>>>ideology that is almost entirely confined to the United States.
>
>>What?  You mean barely controlled anarchy backed up by a secret internal
>>directorate that pulls the strings?
>
>This is slightly off centre. The "secret internal directorate" reflects
>his silly adolescent attitudes to revolution and does not apply to the
>government system. Yes he says that the masses have to be manipulated by
>leaders, hardly an attitude alien to Washington or Jefferson. I can easily
>see them sharing exactly the same opinion. That was, after all, why they
>made America a Republic.

Yes, but we also see it in the Soviet Union and China and in various
oligarchies and dictatorships worldwide.  It is hardly confined to the US.

>>I've never noticed that espoused by anyone.  In fact, one thing that
>>Heinlein makes very clear is that if the Loonies had really had the
>>society and government that they claimed to have (and even thought they
>>had) that their fate would have been very simple - food riots,
>>starvation, and cannibalism.
>
>Actually no. He does not say that *government* should step in and save the
>Moon - he puts his faith in technology developing an answer in time.

Excuse me again.  He makes it very clear that without the revolution - the
revolution that was carried out by that secret directorate, and without the
deliberately unreasonable stance that the Loonies take in their
negotiations with Earth, a stance controlled by that secret directorate,
that there isn't a hope in hell of having technology provide a solution in
time.

>There is no mentionm or even hint of government subisdy for importing
>sewage to the moon only that if given the task engineers can do anything.
>A Free Market solution.

Wrong again.  It's made very clear that the Loonies are going to refuse to
ship organics to Earth unless they get organics back ton for ton.  It is
also made clear that the wheat farmers are quite willing to ship wheat to
Earth without getting organics back in exchange.  It is clear that the
Loony Government is stepping in and saying "Thou shalt not ship organics
downhill unless they send an equal amount back uphill."

I will agree that there is no mention of government subsidies for importing
sewage to the moon, but given the policy described above, I hardly see why
one would be needed.

>>>The system they wanted to set up is a virtual copy of the US
>
>>You must be kidding me.  Look at the virtual absence of laws, rules, and
>>regulations.  One thing they are clearly trying to avoid is the current
>>US.
>
>*Current* US. How about the proper comparison with Jefferson's vision of
>America?

Jefferson's vision?  A nation of gentleman farmers where only the rich
upper class gets to vote?  Not even close.

>>You seem to have this idea that for a Hispanic character to be genuine he
>>has to run arround fulminating about the evil gringos and how important
>>it is to nationalize the oil industry.
>
>I think not. However NO Hispanic could possbily comment on a government
>system without at least a nod in the direction of the South American
>experience. The Professor does not do so.

No, but he also doesn't comment on the US experience (except for his
reference to the Declaration of Independence, but that's been copied so
often that it's almost a tradition).  So are you claiming that an authentic
Hispanic has to give "at least a nod in the direction of the South American
experience" but that an authentic American doesn't have to give at least a
nod in the direction of the US experience?  Do you really think that the
copying of the US Declaration of Independence is that ever so important nod
that would not have been there if de la Paz was authentically Hispanic?

>>>After Independence do they set up a National Assemby like 75% of the
>>>planet? Do they propose a State on the French model (easily the most
>>>popular in the world today)?
>
>>Actually, Bernardo de La Paz tries to set up the most ineffective
>>governmnet he can.
>
>Again not the attitude likely to be found anywhere else.

No.  Not even in the US.  Look at all the railings against gridlock in
congress.

>>Personally, I think Heinlein fouled up here.  It has become very clear
>>that a parliament with proportional representation is the best mechanism
>>for intruducing governmental paralysis every invented.  Professor de La
>>Paz should have known that.
>
>Again a comment from *your* experience. What has happened in, say, New
>Zealand clearly plays no part in this.

Nope.  But I have noticed what has happened in Israel, France, and Italy.

>>As before, I don't understand how anyone could read TMIAHM as promoting
>>libertarianism.  If the Luna Free State had been truly libertarian, as
>>opposed to a secret dictatorship, it would have been destroyed in short
>>order by the FN.
>
>I do not see how anyone can read it otherwise.

Do you disagree with my point in the paragraph above?  

Do you admit that Heinlein makes it clear that a truly Libertarian Luna
would have been crushed by the FN?

In that case, how can TMIAHM be promoting Libertarianism? 

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 22:40:03 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

Well, two good friends of mine, and several people here on r.a.sf.w.  have
recommended, repeatedly and enthusiastically, Diana Wynne Jones.  I finally
got a copy of _Charmed Life_ on Wednesday, and finished it last night.

_Charmed Life_ is about a pair of orphans, Gwendolyn and her younger
brother Cat.  Gwendolyn demonstrates an amazing talent for magic and the
pair are, after a bit, taken to live with some relatives, one of whom is a
very powerful enchanter.  Gwendolyn has a swelled head, and doesn't take
well to being ignored, providing the central conflict for the tale.  I was
struck by the believability of the main characters - all too often,
precocious children are written as knowledgeable, to indicate their
intelligence.  Jones gets it right: her precocious characters are able to
reason, and extend an idea, but their lack of background knowledge and
experience results in acceptably screwy, but intelligent!, behavior.

In retrospect, I'm surprised I didn't run across these books until now.
The copyright dates suggest I *ought* to have encountered them in school.
Perhaps a combination of a tight library budget, and strong parental
discouragement from reading fantasy resulted in my woeful ignorance.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 00:02:38 GMT
From: rancke@diku.dk (Hans Rancke-Madsen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
>Well, two good friends of mine, and several people here on r.a.sf.w.  have
>recommended, repeatedly and enthusiastically, Diana Wynne Jones.  I
>finally got a copy of _Charmed Life_ on Wednesday, and finished it last
>night.

I haven't come across a Diana Wynne Jones book I wouldn't recommend, so go
ahead and read anything you can get your hands on, but if you're interested
in further Chrestomancy books try _The Nine Lives of Christopher Chant_ (I
think that's the title - I read that one in the Danish translation) and
_The Magicians of Caprona_ where Chresomancy has a cameo appearance (well,
perhaps slightly more than cameo).

Hans Rancke
University of Copenhagen
rancke@diku.dk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 04:38:49 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

rancke@diku.dk (Hans Rancke-Madsen) writes:
>I haven't come across a Diana Wynne Jones book I wouldn't recommend, so go
>ahead and read anything you can get your hands on, but if you're
>interested in further Chrestomancy books try _The Nine Lives of
>Christopher Chant_ (I think that's the title - I read that one in the
>Danish translation) and _The Magicians of Caprona_ where Chresomancy has a
>cameo appearance (well, perhaps slightly more than cameo).

That's `Chrestomanci'. He also appears in a little gem called `Witch
Week', about the sudden spate of magic-using children at a local high
school in a somewhat-askew parallel world. (What's that? Someone's at my
door - what do you mean "you called"?)

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 16:05:13 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nifft the Lean

Golly.

"A Quest For Symbilis" was Michael Shea's first novel, by DAW books in
1974.  Vance gave permission to Shea to do a Cugel novel.  It is indeed
told in a Vance-style, but is much darker than a typical Vance book.  I
like it, though it's not my favorite Shea novel.

It's also not particularly hard to find, just look for it.  I have several
copies and know of used bookstores in my area that have some as well.  Just
make a conscious effort to find Shea books whenever you enter a bookstore.
Come to think of it, I think my copies are signed by Michael Shea!  They're
also signed by cover artist George Barr!  Any collectors out there
interested in a copy?

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 17:04:34 GMT
From: mort@ban.aid.no (Mort)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HELP: John Sladek, anyone ?

  I am in desperate need of some information on John Sladek.  I have only
read one of his books, and I don't know whether he can be classified as a
sf-writer.  Anyways, the book I read was 'BUGS', and I just loved it.
However, as I live in Norway, and none of his books are translated, it is
practically impossible to acquire information about Sladek (I was very
lucky to find the book in the first place), and the book-cover was
extremely uninformative.
  What books has he written, and are they as good as 'BUGS' ?
  (I'll probably also need ISBNs if I'm going to order any )

Morten Lode
mort@ban.aid.no
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Date: 5 Nov 93 01:23:12 GMT
From: leo@cp.tn.tudelft.nl (Leo Breebaart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kronto Review: Peter James -- "Host"

Title:      Host
Author:     Peter James
Publisher:  Victor Gollancz
City:       London 
Date:       October 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0 575 05619 3
Comments:   hardcover UK#15.99

Capsule Review: "Host" is a techno-thriller aimed at a mainstream market.
It is a bit slow and long-winded in places, but it is amazingly
well-researched, it does not insult the reader's intelligence, and it
features the Internet in a rather prominent supporting role. If you are a
hardcore SF fan or computer freak you won't find much new in the book, but
you may find it, as I did, a very amusing read. Your non-techie friends
might even love it.

Disclaimer: I am basing this review on a free review copy the publishers
sent me.  Make of that what you will...

It is a bit difficult to review "Host" fairly, because I am not really a
member of the target audience. Peter James has previously written a number
of successful horror novels, and this is his first try at a technological
thriller. The horror elements are still there, but basically this is just a
science fiction story aimed at the mainstream market.

As I said, the plot offers little that a science fiction fan will not have
read a thousand times elsewhere. Our hero is a brilliant computer scientist
who is obsessed with the idea of dying, or rather: the idea of *not* dying.
In order to achieve this goal, he is involved in two major scientific
efforts. One takes place in the field of cryonics: deep-freezing dying
people and waking them up when science has advanced enough so that their
illnesses can be cured. The other effort is even more ambitious: Professor
Joe Messenger would like to find a way to download a human consciousness
*entirely* into a computer, thus making the very concept of bodies
redundant. In order to accomplish all this, Messenger has developed a giant
neural-network computer, which may or may not be actually evolving into
consciousness itself...

I won't go into much more detail about the story in order to keep this
review spoiler-free, but basically James sets up a solid framework in which
these two scientific plot-lines interplay with each other, with lots of
thrills and chills resulting for Prof. Messenger, his colleagues and his
family.

Ok, from this brief outline you are now probably thinking that this is the
*last* book on Earth you'd ever want to read, and I can't blame you. After
all, it's incredibly easy to write a book like this (and I've seen enough
examples) that would amount to complete and utter garbage. Pseudo
technological mumbo-jumbo, a laughable lack of understanding regarding the
possibilities and difficulties involved, with usually a nice
anti-scientific finishing touch ("Man should not Meddle with Things He Does
Not Understand"), and voila, another airport bestseller is born.

The pleasant surprise about this book is that Peter James does not fall
into any of these traps. Quite the opposite: the book's plot hinges firmly
on technological matters, and James tries to educate his readers at great
length. In this, he tries to do justice both to the larger concepts (What
is artificial intelligence? What is a neural network? How do cryonics
work?)  as well as to the details (What does an e-mail session look like?
What is a Turing test?). True, he doesn't get *all* the details right *all*
of the time, and since this is science fiction, after all, there are a few
major liberties taken with the possibilities of current and future
technology.  But the details he misses are really just small things, and
the voodoo handwaving involved with some of the larger plot devices is kept
to a level that is entirely acceptable. Another important issue to me is
that James does not let his personal philosophies (or even the philosophies
of his characters) intrude too much on the story. This in stark contrast to
Michael "Science is Eeeeeeevil" Crichton, for instance.

So, from a techie's viewpoint I think Peter James definitely deserves a lot
of praise for "Host". But when it comes to the nuts and bolts of the novel
itself, the plot and the writing, I am not as happy with the book as I
might have been.  I suppose it is a case of damned if you do, damned if you
don't, but Peter James spends a bit *too much* time explaining technical
matters. The first half of the book, in particular, is severely bloated
with page after page of explanations and situation set-up. In his eagerness
to give us a realistic setting for his novel, James forgets that a good
thriller should also have tension, excitement, and, well, *thrills* from
the very first page. After the first half, things start picking up a bit,
but the pace remains slow-and-steady until the last few dozen pages, and
Peter James simply never succeeds in truly sucking me into his narrative.
Perhaps this is because I have too much SF experience, and I nearly always
know exactly what is going to happen next, but a good writer should be able
to overcome that handicap.

I didn't mention Michael Crichton earlier without a reason. The last
techno-thriller I read before "Host" was Crichton's "Jurassic Park", and I
inevitably started comparing the two novels. When it comes to technical
stuff, Peter James is without a shadow of doubt far superior to Crichton.
Michael Crichton uses handwaving and voodoo all the time, his details are
gibberish, and the way in which he tries to impress his readers with
fancy-schmancy (and totally nonsensical) 'screen dumps' gets on your nerves
after a while. The funny thing is that on the surface Peter James is also a
better writer the Crichton. His plot is far more coherent, his sub-plots
are better worked-out, and he uses the cliche's of his trade less often
than Crichton does (although "Host" does feature one character who is so
very obviously only introduced in order to be killed off that it made me
wince). And the result of this superior writing style is that James can't
hold my interest, while Crichton kept me turning pages with hands that
were sweaty from tension. As a thriller, I definitely enjoyed "Jurassic
Park" more. I have no idea why this is so.

Back to "Host". One final thing that bears mentioning is the way in which
Peter James describes the computing environment his characters work in at
their university: it is a faithful rendering of a current, 1990's networked
Unix environment with e-mail, rlogin, telnet, and talk programs all playing
minor, but significant roles in the story. They are not just icing on the
cake: they actually *figure* in the plot, and they add a level of realism
that I have seldom come across in fiction, not even in 'real' SF. Peter
James is not on the net himself (though I understand he will soon be, and
is even planning to research his next book using the net), but the persons
responsible for advising him in this matter are, and they not only made
sure that James got his details in this matter right, but also convinced
him to throw in an occasional in-joke to "get the hackers going": I won't
spoil the major Easter egg for you, but if you read the book be on the
lookout for something that *only* a Usenet veteran would ever recognize as
something funny. It certainly kept me grinning all evening...

My only complaint about the Internet stuff in the book is that the editors
for some reason decided to display all the computer interactions in a
bold-faced version of the same proportional font used for the standard
text, and to not set this text apart from the main text. This is so stupid:
the effect is to make it very difficult to see what is going on. They
should have simply used a Courier font. The public already associates
type-writer text with computer interaction, and in this case it would have
been more authentic to boot. Oh well.

I have come to the end of my review. To summarize: I enjoyed reading this
book, both because of the Internet connections and because it is a decent
attempt to write a technically sound thriller for a lay-man's audience.
Overall I feel the book could have been improved by making it leaner and
meaner, but that feeling was not so strong it spoiled my pleasure.

Leo Breebaart
leo @ cp.tn.tudelft.nl

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 17:36:42 GMT
From: bkramire@unix.amherst.edu (Kalaria)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

Mike Longfield (lngfield@bcarh40c.bnr.ca) wrote:
> Do I need to read the first three Earthsea books in order to enjoy
> Tehanu:the last book of Earthsea?

   Not really.
   I found Tehanu completely removed from the other books.  Different
style, different meaning, different everyting.  I don't even really see it
as an Earthsea book.
   Not that it's a bad book.  But you really don't even need to know the
trilogy's plot to read Tehanu.  At all.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 03:30:01 GMT
From: crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

Mike Longfield asks whether he needs to read the first three Earthsea
novels before Tehanu. Well, no...but if you do read the novels
consecutively, the characters develop before your eyes. Ged's behavior in
Tehanu has more significance if you know what he was like as a young man.
But you can also meet a person, gain an impression, and then learn more by
looking at old photos and videos of that person. In any case, don't deprive
yourself of the experience of reading all of the Earthsea novels...easily
the most mature and thoughtful fantasies of the last 30 years (and I
include my own :) ) - a standing rebuke to the "generic" fantasies that
clog both the drugstore racks and the minds of their readers.

Crawford Kilian
Communications Department
Capilano College
North Vancouver BC Canada V7J 3H5
Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca
ckilian@cln.etc.bc.ca
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Date: 4 Nov 93 13:14:14 GMT
From: gdr11@cl.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

Mike Longfield writes:
> Do I need to read the first three Earthsea books in order to 
> enjoy Tehanu:the last book of Earthsea?

No.  I think Tehanu stands as an excellent novel in its own right, and can
be enjoyed on its own.

However, having said that, I would urge you very strongly to read the
trilogy through from the beginning; I think you'll enjoy Tehanu very much
more if you do that (and I think that if you like Le Guin's writing at all
then you'll find all the Earthsea books worth reading).

The reason why you'll get more out of Tehanu if you read the trilogy first
is that Tehanu is conceived partly as a response to Le Guin's misgivings
about her presentations of men and women in the trilogy; Tehanu is a chance
for her, if not to correct mistakes (she believes quite strongly in letting
her writing stand without revision) then to state what she believes and
wants to write about now: she writes about the same characters, but with
different perception and motivation.

Your mileage may differ, of course: there was a long thread here a while
back in which lots of people concluded that if you had enjoyed the Earthsea
trilogy then it was unlikely that you would enjoy Tehanu.

Gareth Rees

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 13:24:22 GMT
From: jc@crosfield.co.uk (Jerry Cullingford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

lngfield@bcarh40c.bnr.ca (Mike Longfield) writes:
>Do I need to read the first three Earthsea books in order to enjoy
>Tehanu:the last book of Earthsea?

I'd suggest reading the first three and forgetting about Tehanu.  The
flavour is totally different; if you liked the first three, there's a
reasonable chance that you won't like Tehanu. I liked the first three
books, and regarded Tehanu as PC Wimmins vandalism of the setting :-(.
While there may well be a place for "everyday life is just as hard and
important as this magic stuff" stories, I didn't think this was a good
place for it.

Your mileage, of course, may vary :-) - there are some people that think
it's a brilliant book; I file it as one of the few I've read that I'd
prefer not to have been written. Maybe this is a problem caused by the very
long gap after the first three; the author has changed enough that there's
little in common with the original. I'd probably have reacted differently
had the book been placed in a different setting..

Jerry Cullingford
jc@crosfield.co.uk
jc@selune.demon.co.uk
jerry@shell.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 10:00:39 GMT
From: comrade@uniwa.uwa.edu.au (Peter Cooper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

jc@crosfield.co.uk (Jerry Cullingford) writes:
>I'd suggest reading the first three and forgetting about Tehanu.  The
>flavour is totally different; if you liked the first three, there's a
>reasonable chance that you won't like Tehanu. I liked the first three
>books, and regarded Tehanu as PC Wimmins vandalism of the setting :-(.

One of the nice things about Earthsea was that it challenged the way that I
looked at fantasy (I mean, I had *no* time for any other than pre-50's,
Mervyn Peake and JRRT, White et al.) - Le Guin shows that a more modern
approach doesn't have to be pap.  Then, Tehanu came out.  And people moaned
and whined.  They wanted another of the Earthsea kiddies' books, and
instead they got an adult novel from someone who wanted to say just a bit
more than: "be good, but being good may not be enough, live with your
mistakes" etc. (kiddie conditioning).

Tehanu *builds* on what she wrote in an exceptional series of children's
books.  She uses familiar (if somewhat changed) characters and develops
them into (more) real people (not the typecast priestess, and the noble if
young prince, and the statesmanly wizard).

I don't think that Tehanu can be read as a "simple message" type novel, at
all.

>While there may well be a place for "everyday life is just as hard and
>important as this magic stuff" stories, I didn't think this was a good
>place for it.

You're just crying for your lost childhood :-)

Peter Cooper
comrade@gu.uwa.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 17:02:53 GMT
From: crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Newsgroups: rec.arts.sf.written
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

The Earthsea novels reflect not only Le Guin's growth and change over three
decades, but those of North Americans: A Wizard of Earthsea is an
environmental novel, Tombs of Atuan a feminist polemic (and a brilliant one
that doesn't spare women any more than men), The Farthest Shore a flaying
of Reaganite materialism and boomer narcissism. Tehanu looks at the human
costs we have passed on to our children by our refusal to act like
grownups, and if people find it less to their taste than the first three,
they may still consider it as a useful guide to what they'll eventually
feel...if they ever do grow up.

Crawford Kilian
Communications Department
Capilano College
North Vancouver BC Canada V7J 3H5
Crawford_Kilian@mindlink.bc.ca
ckilian@cln.etc.bc.ca
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Date: 7 Nov 93 03:44:24 GMT
From: spp@zabriskie.eecs.berkeley.edu (Steve Pope)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian) writes:
> A Wizard of Earthsea is an environmental novel, Tombs of Atuan a feminist
> polemic (and a brilliant one that doesn't spare women any more than men),
> The Farthest Shore a flaying of Reaganite materialism and boomer
> narcissism.

I have to point out that for the most part, "Reaganite materialism" does
not pre-date Reagan's election to U.S. president in 1980; and that _The
Farthest Shore_ was published much earlier, in 1972.

(On the other hand, those of us in California had to put up with a Reagan
administration during the 60's, so perhaps that is your reference point.)

Myself, I tended to view this trilogy, especially _Earthsea_ and _Farthest
Shore_, as one of the most truthful expositions ever of how social contact
among peoples can lead to altered consciousness and altered perception.
_Tehanu_ simply does not have the mind-bending qualities of the earlier
trilogy.

I found especially pronounced the long journey that the wizard and the
child-king undertake in _Farthest Shore_.  Some of the same sense was also
developed by Le Guin in the journey involving the two protagonists in _Left
Hand of Darkness_.  It is interesting that the focus on gender-altering, so
explicit in this last instance, was broadly hinted at in _Earthsea_,
particulay _Farthest Shore_.  Children's stories, indeed...

Steve

------------------------------
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Date: 5 Nov 93 00:04:45 GMT
From: djg7@crux5.cit.cornell.edu (David Joseph Greenbaum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vonda McIntyre and her new books

   I would like to solicit the opinion of those out there on Vonda
McIntyre's series on _Starfarer_.

   I read the books and found them to be lacking in depth for the
characters and generally a bleah read.
   The first one was the best of the bunch for me, while the second was
worst and the third was *okay*.

   Thanks.

Dave Greenbaum

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 22:18:51 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vonda McIntyre and her new books

I thought the first was a very good read, and while I'd seen treatments of
nearly all of the ideas before, McIntyre did some neat variations on them
(I thought she did an excellent job on the three way marriage, for
example).  _Starfarer_ I lend out a lot, because it reads fast.

The second one (_Transition_?) I read all the way through, in something
like disbelief.  It felt like it was always going to get better, but it
just never did.  I haven't read the third one - I'm told it's
substantially better than the second, but not as fun of a read as the
first.

I understand the last book of the series was just recently completed, so
presumably we'll see it in the not too distant future.  I'll probably read
the 3rd and 4th at the same time.

None of it, however, was bad enough to stop me reading McIntyre's books.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com
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Date: 6 Nov 93 20:59:56 GMT
From: jocelyng@leland.stanford.edu (Jocelyn Elana Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Vonda McIntyre and her new books

djg7@crux5.cit.cornell.edu (David Joseph Greenbaum) writes:
>I read the books and found them to be lacking in depth for the characters
>and generally a bleah read.
>
>The first one was the best of the bunch for me, while the second was worst
>and the third was *okay*.

   Well, there you go, because I really enjoyed them a lot. I found the
characters (almost all of them!) very engaging, and really cared what
happened to them. (Stephen Thomas and Zed especially!) Even the minor
cahracters had personality and personal concerns unrelated to the plot of
the story. making them more like real people, IMHO.
   My only complaint would be this habit she has of ending each book
identically - with a very specific kind of cliffhanger!

Jocelyn
jocelyng@leland.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 08:09:51 GMT
From: jsinger@leland.stanford.edu (Joel Isaac Singer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Moran:  _The Last Dancer_

I am surprised to find that there has been NO discussion of this book,
which I just finished, two hours ago.

If anyone wishes to discuss the Name(d) Storyteller, Camber Tremodian, Ralf
the Wise and Powerful, Trent the Uncatchable, Denice Castanaveras, Mohammed
Vance, Dvan or Sedon or Keepers or Serethin or any of the other fabulous
characters in this book, email me.  Or post it here, and get a really damn
good discussion going.

I hope Moran's got an archive somewhere, in case of his untimely demise.  I
would hate to be kept in suspense forever.

Question for the day:  What will Denice do about the Sleem?

Wish for the day: In my next life, I want to be reincarnated as Ralf.  If
one can be said to be reincarnated as an AI, that is.

Joel Singer
Stanford University
jsinger@leland.stanford.edu
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Date: 7 Nov 93 21:21:43 GMT
From: ponds!dg-rtp!sheol!throopw@mcnc.uucp (Wayne Throop)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran:  _The Last Dancer_

jsinger@leland.Stanford.EDU (Joel Isaac Singer) writes:
>I hope Moran's got an archive somewhere, in case of his untimely demise.
>I would hate to be kept in suspense forever.

I don't know.  The more I find out about the larger background, involving
the Storyteller and the Player and such, the more hokey and contrived it
seems.  As somebody once said to me (in connection to the excellent
_Rosinante_ series by Gilliland), "There's less here than meets the eye!"

In this particular case, I am suffering from a case of "scale disconnect".
The identification of Tremodian as a "time traveler" of human, indeed
Castenaveras, heritage, coupled with his apotheosis as a being of cosmic
dimension just strikes me wrong-wrong-wrong.  In this and other cases, we
start in talking about sub-galactic dimensions, physical empires, time wars
and thousand year timescales, and suddenly seque into universe-spanning,
indeed Existance-spanning entities.  I think that Vinge's handling of
transcendent beings, e.g.: The Old One et al in _A_Fire_Upon_the_Deep_, is
much, *much* more believable, partly for what he leaves *un*said (in
particular, the implication that there are many layers and scales of
transcendence).

Not, mind you, that this'll stop me from Continuing to Read about the
Continuing Time.  It just renders it Less than it Might Be.

> Question for the day:  What will Denice do about the Sleem?

DC:    "What do you expect me to do, talk?"
Sleem: "No, Ms. Castenaveras.  I expect you to *die*!"

Actually, the impression I got is that it isn't Denice that'll do much of
anything about the Sleem, but her descendants.  Unless perhaps Joel means
what will Denice do to prepare/forewarn her descendants.

>Wish for the day: In my next life, I want to be reincarnated as Ralf.  If
>one can be said to be reincarnated as an AI, that is.

I don't want to achieve immortality by being simulated on a computer.  I
want to achieve immortality by not dying.  (This first occurred to me (at
least, in this form) upon reading Vinge's _True_Names_.)

Wayne Throop
throopw%sheol@concert.net
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Date: 7 Nov 93 21:37:30 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran: _The Last Dancer_

throopw@sheol.UUCP (Wayne Throop) writes:

I suppose these could be considered SPOILERS...

>In this particular case, I am suffering from a case of "scale disconnect".
>The identification of Tremodian as a "time traveler" of human, indeed
>Castenaveras, heritage, coupled with his apotheosis as a being of cosmic
>dimension just strikes me wrong-wrong-wrong.

Tremodian is *not* descended from the Castenaveras.  At least, not from the
telepaths.  He *might* be descended from Trent (a theory I happen to like a
lot); we know he is not descended from Denice.

Storyteller, however, is descended from Denice.

>Actually, the impression I got is that it isn't Denice that'll do much of
>anything about the Sleem, but her descendants.  Unless perhaps Joel means
>what will Denice do to prepare/forewarn her descendants.

I think the major thing Denice will accomplish will be the overthrow of the
United Nations, and the establishment of the United Earth.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 08:26:25 GMT
From: katzr@ucs.orst.edu (Russell Katz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran:  _The Last Dancer_

I personally like the idea of trancendant beings not being completely in
control of their destiny.  It actually seems in Moran's stories, it may
even be that the opposite is true.  In "Emerald Eyes" the Name Storyteller
says that he must be at a certain place at a certain time to possibly die
in a confrontation with Camber Tremodian.

I think this is a nice idea, the more all-knowing and powerful beings are
the less actual freedom of choice they have.

Russell Katz
katzr@ucs.orst.edu
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Date: 8 Nov 93 09:27:17 GMT
From: etroup@bunyip.atnf.csiro.au (Euan Troup)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Moran:  _The Last Dancer_

throopw@sheol.UUCP (Wayne Throop) writes:
>In this particular case, I am suffering from a case of "scale disconnect".
>The identification of Tremodian as a "time traveler" of human, indeed
>Castenaveras, heritage, coupled with his apotheosis as a being of cosmic
>dimension just strikes me wrong-wrong-wrong.  In this and other cases, we
>start in talking about sub-galactic dimensions, physical empires, time
>wars and thousand year timescales, and suddenly seque into
>universe-spanning, indeed Existance-spanning entities.  I think that
>Vinge's handling of transcendent beings, eg: The Old One et al in
>_A_Fire_Upon_the_Deep_, is much, *much* more believable, partly for what
>he leaves *un*said (in particular, the implication that there are many
>layers and scales of transcendence).

   _Believable_??! I don't know about you, but I am finding this sort of
galaxy-spanning SF less and less believable every day. It's great fun,
though. I just got 'Last Dancer' today and I haven't finished it yet, but
the bit I find really impossible to accept is Denise's briefing on
Australia.  WE DON'T HAVE A SENSE OF CULTURAL INSECURITY, OKAY?!!!  We do,
however, fine people for not voting.

Euan Troup
Australia Telescope
Parkes Observatory.
etroup@atnf.csiro.au

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 03:43:48 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Weber: The Armageddon Inheritance (some spoilers)

"The Armageddon Inheritance" is the sequel to David Weber's "Mutineer's
Moon".  Honor Harrington it isn't.  Readers who have not read "Mutineer's
Moon" should avoid the sequel.  Readers who have will find this book
disappointing, but worth reading if you desire to find out what happens
next.

What does happen next?  Well, the BEMs who've been destroying all life in
the galaxy for the past seventy million years are making another excursion.
Earth is in their path, but if they can just hold off the first wave of a
few thousand ships and the second wave of a few million ships, everything
will be fine.  Meanwhile, the original moon-ship goes back to the Imperium,
to find out why there's been no response to their messages and finds out
that there isn't going to be as much help from that quarter as was hoped.

This being a David Weber novel, we know there are going to be major battles
in which most of the good guys die.  Actually, the most irritating thing
about this book is the extent to which Weber has cooked the numbers to make
his plot come out: Change his figures by a few light years here, a few
ships there, a few months or years elsewhere, and most of the tension
disappears.  It's very contrived.  (As is the secret of the BEMs, which was
partly foreshadowed in the first ten pages.)

In sum, a book for David Weber completists.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 19:46:21 GMT
From: obiwan@netcom.com (ben kenobi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Wingrove - Chung Kuo

Has anyone else read these books?  There are six books in the cycle,
although only four have been released so far [-Chung Kuo-, -The Broken
Wheel-, -The White Mountain-, and -The Stone Within-].  These are without
question absolutely the best series I have ever read (not necessarily the
best books by themselves, although they run a *very* close second to my
all-time favorite guy, F. Paul Wilson).  I recommend them highly to anyone
who hasn't read them.  I don't want to start any specific discussion until
I know that someone else wants to talk about them, so please respond! :)

obiwan@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 08:07:42 GMT
From: prestonm@cs.man.ac.uk (Martin Preston)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Wingrove - Chung Kuo

obiwan@netcom.com writes:
>Has anyone else read these books?  There are six books in the cycle,
>although only four have been released so far [-Chung Kuo-, -The Broken
>Wheel-, -The White Mountain-, and -The Stone Within-].

Yes i'd second that. There are actually 8 planned books, with the next
"Beneath the Tree of Heaven" supposedly appearing in hardback later this
year.

|Martin Preston
Computer Graphics Unit
Manchester Computing Centre
University of Manchester
Manchester, U.K., M13 9PL
m.preston@manchester.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 09:39:52 GMT
From: eaobrien@vax1.tcd.ie
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Wingrove - Chung Kuo

The projected series is eight books [although it started as seven]:
   The Middle Kingdom
   The Broken Wheel
   The White Mountain
   The Stone Within
   Beneath the Tree of Heaven
   Days of Bitter Strength
   White Moon, Red Dragon
   The Marriage of the Living Dark

>These are without question absolutely the best series I have ever read
>(not necessarily the best books by themselves, although they run a *very*
>close second to my all-time favorite guy, F. Paul Wilson).

  I haven't read Wilson, but I would put CK up there in the top series with
Wheel of Time, the Hyperion Cantos and the Book of the New Sun.. I was a
little disappointed with _Stone Within_ , but I intend to keep buying them.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 09:47:45 GMT
From: piskozub@ocean.iopan.gda.pl (Jacek Piskozub)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Wohryzek

ehwell@uclink.berkeley.edu (E. Hunnewell) writes:
>I am seeking information on a Polish author Zdenek Wohryzek, who wrote a
>short story in which a beetle wakes up as a small human being (a reverse
>Kafka, if you will).  I think it was published in a Spanish anthology,
>_Una vida improbable_ (Barcelona, 1986).
>
>Anyone hear of it?  Know the title?  Know the author of the anthology?  Is
>it available in English, French or German?

Wohryzek is certainly not Polish. His name (especially the first one)
suggests he is Czech or Slovak. This makes him a compatriot rather of Kafka
not Lem.

Jacek Piskozub
piskozub@ocean.iopan.gda.pl

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 07:39:33 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Harrison & Minsky

[Not guaranteed SPOILER free]

[The story]
Brian is a whiz-kid at a computer firm. One bad day the firm is raided and
Brian gets shot. Almost the same day he gets an Artificial Intelligence
robot/computer working. Brain gets shot: half his brain is blown out.

A surgeon helped by a robot gets him on his feet again. This is done by
replacing parts of his brain with a computer. During revalidation Brian
learns to access this computer directly with his thoughts. The first
non-interfaced-computer is reality.

With a through-skin connection his work before the raid is down-loaded into
his in-skull computer. He makes alterations and then designes his first
working AI, renamed: Machine Intelligence. Nothing artificial about this
machine. It has the name of Sven. With the help of Sven the quest for the
raiders is continued.

In this period Brian lives in a millitary camp. With the help of his
surgeon he manages to get out in a traditional way. For all those
law-people aroud: Hugo de Groot got out prison almost the same way and we
talk about 1600 (-/- 100 years).

Now Brian is chased by two groups: by the US government and by the
raiders.  He finds a safe place in Ireland. There he is able to make a
crucial telephone call, leaves for Switserland and Sweden and makes the
existence of Sven public. The secrecy around the MI was the reason for his
endangered health. Making MI public gives Brian his freedom back.

Later on we learn that Brian tends to behave like a computer more and more
while Sven does the opposite and even learns to make jokes. Making jokes
seems to be the real Turing-test.

In the end the raider(s) are/is found. In true Maiami Vice style there is a
real shoot-out.

[Comments]
IMHO: Go out and get it! It is well written: a real page-turner. It's a
cross over of a who-dunnit and SF. But that's also the problem: it is
neither a excellent who-dunnit, nor excellent SF: it sure is a good read.

It's nice to see real dates in the book. The autors make a prediction about
the future. I'm at the age that, when all goes well, I live to check these
predictions.

It has a few flaws:

  The characterisation is not up to standards. Brian is poorly depicted as
  a terrible kid, and it doesn't get better. Shelly is on and off. Mostly
  off, and the usual "whiz-kid meets nice bright girl" stays out. But why
  is Shelly included in the first place?

  The lectures on psychology. Ok, they have a function, explaining what one
  of the problems of AI is, the manager of the thinking process. Who
  decides when there is a loop? The theories of Freud are explained for
  novices, just enough to understand what's happening. But I could have
  made up a less obvious way to do this.

  The incongruency in technology: A natural language interface with
  computers is common in the story. How come other technology hasn't
  evolved to a similar extent? E.g. why do disabled-chairs still have
  humans to push them around? Why are airplane-tickets still bought at a
  travel agent?

  The gap in history: in the end references are made to major happenings in
  history. When in 2034 one doens't refer to that kind of events in 1990.
  Has nothing happened since 1992?

Title: The Turing Option
By: Harry Harrison * Marvin Minsky
First published by Warner Books Inc. 1992
This book: ROC, imprint of Penguin, 1993
Paperback, 498 p.
ISBN 0-14-012950-2
UKSterling 4.99

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University, Netherlands
l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Brust (4 msgs) & Bujold & Butler &
                        Jones (6 msgs) & Le Guin & Lovecraft

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 17:39:24 GMT
From: friedman@husc10.harvard.edu (Dawn Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brust's Taltos Series

lairdb@crash.cts.com (Laird P. Broadfield) writes:
>SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU (Steven H Silver) writes:
>>Should Steven Brust's Vlad Taltos series be read in the order they were
>>published or in internal chronological order?
>
>Order of publishing.  Some (not all, but some) of the charm comes from the
>many teasers, hints, and implied history in the chronologically-later but
>published earlier books.  (Note: they won't all get filled in, either.)

  Not to mention the pleasure of watching the writing improve in subtlety,
depth, and grace.

Dawn            
friedman@husc.harvard.edu   

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 00:08:32 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

I have read or tried to read everything I could find by Brust, except I
have yet to get to Agyar.  (Is it out in paperback yet?)

I enjoyed all of: _Jhereg_, _Yendi_, _Teckla_, _Taltos_, _Athyra_ (the Vlad
Taltos, or Jhereg series), _Brokedown Palace_ and _The Phoenix Guards_
(both set in the same world, _TPG_ clearly so, _BP_ less, since it is set
outside Dragearea (sp?), in the eastern lands), and _Cowboy Feng's Space
Bar and Grill_ (I'm pretty sure this is Brust, and the title is mostly
right.  It is SF, not fantasy, but definitely fun.)

The tried to read was _To Reign in Hell_.  I will often read novels in one
sitting, and almost always will have a novel done within 2-3 days of
starting it.  When I tried to read _TRiH_, I would pick it up, read a page,
put it down, and do something else.  After three weeks, I had read about 40
pages, when normally I would have read more than a dozen books.  It is the
only one I can't recommend.  (And I don't usually have difficulties with
books others have found difficult - I enjoyed _The Silmarillion_, had no
problems with Brunner's _Stand on Zanzibar_, flew through _Interview with a
Vampire_, though I have yet to try (the ultimate challenge?) _Dhalgren_.)

But, the best book to start with from Brust's oevre is definitely _Jhereg_.

David Gibbs
dagibbs@qnx.com
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Date: 9 Nov 93 00:29:39 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brust's Taltos Series

Steven H Silver <SHSILVER@UCS.INDIANA.EDU> wrote:
>Should Steven Brust's Vlad Taltos series be read in the order they were
>published or in internal chronological order?

Absolutely, without a doubt, in publication order.  In case you are buying
rather than holding all the books, publication order is: _Jhereg_, _Yendi_,
_Teckla_, _Taltos_, _Athyra_.

_Phoenix Guards_ is also set in the Dragaerean empire, but about (1000?)
years earlier.  It is also a lot of fun, and can be read independently.
_Brokedown Palace_ is also set on the same world, but this fact is not as
obvious, and can be read totally independently.  (And doesn't need the
knowledge that it is in the same world.)

And they are all worth reading.

David Gibbs
dagibbs@qnx.com
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Date: 9 Nov 93 01:30:09 GMT
From: ljl@netcom.com (Larry J Lennhoff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brust's Taltos Series

Back when the series was smaller, I used to recommend that the new reader
start with the introduction to Jhereg, then read all of Yendi, then finish
Jhereg.  I felt too much of Yendi was given away by Jhereg.  I've heard
secondhand that Brust actually wrote Yendi first.  Anyone know if that's
true?  (I'd still recommend this order, actually).

Larry J Lennhoff

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 12:51:51 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Pending publication of Bujold's latest

What happened to the previously announced October publication date of Lois
McMaster Bujold`s _Mirror, Mirror_? The bookstore has all the signs of a
coming new title (the previous book out in paperback, back titles
reordered), but no new book. Someone here mentioned that they thought the
date had been altered to March.

Anyone know anything concrete?

Alex Haropulos
Xerox Integrated Systems Operations
aharo.McLean_CSD@Xerox.com
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Date: 9 Nov 93 05:57:10 GMT
From: bp494@cleveland.freenet.edu (Dana Goldblatt Anthony)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Octavia E. Butler

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) says:
>Most of Butler's novels fall into two groups, her Patternist novels, from
>the seventies and early eighties, and her Xenogenesis trilogy, from the
>late eighties.
>
>"Wild Seed" (****-):  Anyanwu is three hundred years old.  She can take
[review of Wild Seed, with which I have no argument, deleted]

You mention that the "Patternist novels" weren't written in chronological
order; order of writing would be Patternmaster, MomM, WS, CA...  There is
one more, Survivor, that you don't mention and I don't recall when written.
RAtings you give the other three mentioned are:

>Patternmaster" (**) is set millenia in the future.  The old civilization
>"Mind of My Mind" (***+) covers a short but critical period in the
[...]
>begun in the other two novels.  Another book, "Clay's Ark" (*+), is
>loosely set in the same universe, and fills in the story of the coming of
>the plague.

I can't believe you rated Clay's Ark worse than Patternmaster.  It is
evident from Patternmaster's review that you recognized its failings...  so
you must not have noticed Clay's Ark's strengths.  From the Clayarks shown
in the other books, you get a very anti Clayark view of things.  CA shows
some of the same concerns with human purity vs. improvements of change of
humanity / humanity of those who are different that the later Xenogenesis
series did.

Dana

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 00:29:36 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
>Well, two good friends of mine, and several people here on r.a.sf.w.  have
>recommended, repeatedly and enthusiastically, Diana Wynne Jones.  I
>finally got a copy of _Charmed Life_ on Wednesday, and finished it last
>night.

Everything written by this author is worth reading, and I say that about
very few authors. _Charmed Life_ is perhaps my favorite, but it competes
with two others: _The Ogre Downstairs_ and _Dogsbody_.

TOD is out of print in my country (boo!) and I don't currently have a copy
(hiss!). It's about the existing children of two people who have married
for the second time. The children don't get on - the father of one set is a
bit distant and strong-willed; the mother of the other set is more gentle
and artistic. The kids are practically in two warring camps and this leads
to some excitement when their parents give each set a chemistry set.

This is no ordinary chemistry set. It comes in layers, and the bottom layer
has odd Latin abbreviations. Some chemicals turn you funny colors, others
make you fly - one (marked Dens. Drac.) produces some dangerous results
when sowed. It's a very funny book, and I recommend it without
reservations.

_Dogsbody_ is less lighthearted. It's really two parallel stories. Sirius
has been charged with killing another star, and he has been exiled to Earth
in the body of a dog. If he can find something he can return but, he can't
remember what, and dog brains aren't terribly large. His owner (Polly? book
disappeared) is the child of a freedom-fighter in Northern Ireland and she
has a miserable life with her uncle, aunt and their two children. She's
forced to cook, clean, mend and sew for them, and her aunt wants to have
Sirius put down. Sirius wants to save her, but he also wants to find the
missing object - and dogs don't live very long.

Pamela Dean (namedrop) thinks this could be a bit mature for young readers.
It's quite depressing at times. I think it's also uplifting, and that both
they and adults will enjoy it. The author has a wonderful knack of blending
fantasy with reality. I really do think this is a book worth buying.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 16:45:23 GMT
From: schrepf@informatik.uni-muenchen.de (Ulrike Schrepf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

rancke@diku.dk (Hans Rancke-Madsen) writes:
> Christopher Chant_ (I think that's the title - I read that one in the
> Danish translation) and _The Magicians of Caprona_ where Chresomancy has
> a cameo appearance (well, perhaps slightly more than cameo).

Actually it's _The Lives of Christopher Chant_ and to complete that list
_Witch Week_ also is about Chrestomanci (though I thought it a bit weaker
than the other books).

My personal favourites are _Howl's Moving Castle_, _Homeward Bounder_ and
_the spellcoats_ though.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 20:57:24 GMT
From: neile@u.washington.edu (Neile Graham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

I've enjoyed all the Diana Wynne Jones I've read, and I think I've managed
to trackd down almost all of them, between trips to Britain and home to
Canada.

My favourite novel of hers is _Fire and Hemlock_, which is a modern
retelling of the Tam Lin story - far superior in my mind to the rather
turgid Pamela Dean version, though I know a lot of people loved that.
_Fire & Hemlock_ seems far more magic and human, if that seems possible.

I'm another fan of _Spellcoats_ and _The Homeward Bounders_.  I also liked
her "new" one _Black Maria_ and _A Tale of Time City_.  I read _A Sudden,
Wild Magic_ this summer and was surprised how very similar it is to her
children's novels.  It wasn't wonderful, but was definitely worth reading.

I like Diana Wynne Jones's sense of fun and seriousness, and how she
creates worlds that seem so possible it's hard to imagine they don't exist
somewhere.

Neile Graham
neile@u.washington.edu
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Date: 8 Nov 93 23:39:25 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

[Very general spoilers for _Charmed Life_ and _Howl's Moving Castle_]

I was a bit disappointed in _Charmed Life_ for rather an odd reason.  The
only other book of Diana Wynne Jones' I've read is _Howl's Moving Castle_,
which was actually read aloud to me (and others) a couple of years ago by
the incomparable Jon Singer.  (Perhaps you know him?)  I enjoyed it,
despite my dislike of fantasy parody.  When I read _Charmed Life_, it
struck me as a warm-up for _Howl's Moving Castle_, which is strange because
I admit that, on the surface, they're very very different books.  _Charmed
Life_ is much more somber than _Howl_, for one thing.  There were several
plot (or perhaps thematic) elements which were strikingly similar, though:
the central character unaware of his/her own talent, who is overshadowed by
sibling(s) primarily because of her/his own lack of self-confidence; the
magician-as-profession; the vain, frightening and untrustworthy wizard who
ends up being a good guy; the central character who believes s/he is
keeping secrets from those around her/him, only to find out at the end that
they aren't secrets at all.

So, as I read _Charmed Life_, I kept thinking "This is just like _Howl's
Moving Castle_.  Except that it's completely different."

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 01:11:33 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

Janet M. Lafler (janet@netcom.com) wrote:
>[Very general spoilers for _Charmed Life_ and _Howl's Moving Castle_]

> who is overshadowed by sibling(s) 

Gwendolyn, in _Charmed Life_ (haven't read any other Jones yet.  Still in
the middle of GR, I have _Lady Slings the Booze_ in my desk, and GR by my
bed at home) is *so* irretrievably obnoxious and inconsiderate a person I
almost wound up disliking the book as a whole.  However, I was hard pressed
to say she wasn't realistic, so I gave in and had to admit it was a good
book.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 05:20:45 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com:
>Gwendolyn, in _Charmed Life_ (haven't read any other Jones yet.  Still in
>the middle of GR, I have _Lady Slings the Booze_ in my desk, and GR by my
>bed at home) is *so* irretrievably obnoxious and inconsiderate a person...

One of my favorite DWJ novels is "Archer's Goon".  Talk about obnoxious
siblings!

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 8 Nov 93 17:58:04 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: LE GUIN: Earthsea Reading Question

crawford_killian@mindlink.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian) writes:
>The Earthsea novels reflect not only Le Guin's growth and change over
>three decades, but those of North Americans: A Wizard of Earthsea is an
>environmental novel, Tombs of Atuan a feminist polemic (and a brilliant
>one that doesn't spare women any more than men), The Farthest Shore a
>flaying of Reaganite materialism and boomer narcissism. Tehanu looks at
>the human costs we have passed on to our children by our refusal to act
>like grownups, and if people find it less to their taste than the first
>three, they may still consider it as a useful guide to what they'll
>eventually feel...if they ever do grow up.

On the other hand, one might more conventionally find that "A Wizard of
Earthsea" was about acceptance of onself, including the darker parts, the
Tombs of Atuan was perhaps somewhat feminist but far, far from being a
polemic (being one of the slowest of the three, and rather subtle, though
it does explore the relations between the genders), and that the Farthest
Shore was about coming to terms with death.

And one might well regard Tehanu as a book that attempts to present
hand-wringing and the 'cult of victimization' in a positive light,
mythologizing it in the same way that the other themes of the Earthsea
trilogy were mythologized.  And not really working all that well, as it
seems to be a lot more difficult to deliberately design a myth, it works
better when it flows from some deep, dark, wellsprings.  (Of course, I must
add, I have a strong enough dislike for the victimization worship theme
that I am not unbiased as to the general merit of Tehanu, if there even is
such a thing as general merit.  But still, I do get the impression that it
is weaker).

However, I really would suggest reading the classic Le Guin in any event.
Read Tehanu if you want to see what all the flamage here on the net is
about; read the earlier books if you want to read some good stories, some
classics written for the younger reader but with enough merit to be
interesting to all.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 03:00:38 GMT
From: JJONES@library.csf.edu ("JJONES")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: H.P. Lovecraft

>>BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Lovecraft
> I think I want to pick some nits here.  I don't think it was Lovecraft
> who coined the term "Cthulhu Mythos" (though 'Cthulhu' comes from one of
> his major stories, "The Call of Cthulhu").  And it might be more accurate
> to say that the stories which tend to be classified as belonging to that
> mythos don't share a setting, so much as a mindset.  This whole passage
> comes across as being rather sarcastic, or (less likely) rushed and
> unclear.  ("Many many adjectives??????").
>
> The thing I have to wonder about the most (having read a bit of Lovecraft
> here and there but not a lot) is the bit about what he (allegedly) wrote
> after he was dead (?).

Lovecraft was a genius in the field of horror writings and his stories are
great. I think it doesn't matter if he coined the phrase or not it was
still his ideas that created it. He also inspired the writing of the
"NECRONOMICON" which is a fictional work based on the "Cthulu Mythos" and
is advertised as being the writings of the So called "Mad Arab". Some of
the mystical diagrams in the book are circuit diagrams from early computers
where the feeds and output leads are drawn in certain curves forming what
look like drawings instead of what they really are. Lovecraft is still the
best and was the inspiration for many current horror writers as well.
Which comes to remind me of a movie a year or so back on HBO that had a
1930's style detective story in which the main character was Howard
Phillips and everybody in the world knew and used magic except him and he
knew it but didn't use it because he didn't want to lose his soul. So he
used just what he had - his wits and a gun. At the end some major
Crimeboss/Arch-Mage tried to bring a Lovecraftian monster through a portal
to rule our world. But for the life of me I can't remember the name of the
movie. As for the works after he died, which ones were those?

JJONES@library.csf.edu
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Date: 8 Nov 93 17:29:41 GMT
From: garrett@cs.unc.edu (William Garrett)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Eddings

d-summer@nimr.mrc.ac.UK (D Summerbell) writes:
> There was a lot of discussion a while back about the quality of Eddings'
> writing. My recollection was that the Elenium was generally thought to be
> inferior to the earlier books. I guess that I disagree.

I don't recall that discussion, but I side with you.  The Elenium series is
his best so far.  He was a bit of a novice writer in the Belgariad - it
took him until about the third book to really settle down into his writing
style.  I thought the Mallorean was not as good.  Even though it may have
been written better, the characters and plot were getting stale.  And the
ending stank.

Eddings is working on the Tamuli series now, a sequel to the Elenium.  I
read the first book of this series, "Domes of Fire", and I was fairly
disappointed.  The second book is out now, but I don't plan to read it or
anything else in the series.  In my opinion, he ruins half the characters
he developed in the Elenium and makes all the same mistakes he did in the
Mallorean.

Bill Garrett
University of North Carolina
garrett@cs.unc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 16:05:24 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>Pam Korda (kor2@kimbark.uchicago.edu) wrote:
>>Many of the sequences read just like AD&D adventures
>
>I noticed this in the section where that part elf and Paks go down and
>deal with the banast taig.  I suppose if I'd played a lot of d&d (never
>did, actually, although I've played a lot of nethack and rogue, which
>probably count), or read an enormous amount of genre fantasy, the orcs,
>and bad elves and all the rest would have gotten on my nerves.  After
>reading Tolkien, however, very little genre fantasy struck me as good
>enough to bother with, and my natural preferences lie in sf, so I'm not
>particularly sensitive to over-used genre conventions.

It was even more noticable during the assault on the underground lair of
the Achrya (sp?) priest shortly afterwards.  THAT read so much like a RPG
'dungeon delving' expedition that I feel it must have been deliberate.
However, despite many and frequent gaming sessions I didn't find it
annoying at all.  Quite the opposite in fact... Moon's 'adventure'
sequences are the only ones I've ever seen that made any sense whatsoever.
They were also nicely done, combining good writing with the idea of people
DELIBERATLY going into an area they know to be dangerous in hopes of
getting treasure (or thwarting the ancient evil and other such goody-goody
reasons).  For that matter the orcs and elves in Paks's world were enough
different from those in D&D and/or Tolkien that I didn't have a problem
with that. The same can be said for the gnomes and (to a lesser extent) the
dwarves.  Of course I also didn't have a problem with the 'melodramatic'
sequence in the transition between the second and third books.  Kind of
liked the letters actually, nice touch.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com
conrad@novalink.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 16:18:12 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

As I recall the discussion from the last time this thread came up, Moon
claimed that she had never even heard of D&D before writing the books.
This came as a surprise to me, too.

Tony Z

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 17:29:48 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk):
>As I recall the discussion from the last time this thread came up, Moon
>claimed that she had never even heard of D&D before writing the books.
>This came as a surprise to me, too.

In fact, it's implausible.  The closest rationalization for this statement
that I can imagine is that someone that does know D&D made a lot of
suggestions without attributing their source.  There is simply no way she
could have independently synthesized that milieu - and especially all the
details of Paladinhood - including the appearance of the Paladin's
Warmount.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 5 Nov 93 02:44:42 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.) writes:
>It was even more noticable during the assault on the underground lair of
>the Achrya (sp?) priest shortly afterwards.  THAT read so much like a RPG
>'dungeon delving' expedition that I feel it must have been deliberate.
>However, despite many and frequent gaming sessions I didn't find it
>annoying at all.
 
I found it very annoying. Picture this:

Paks arrives at the tavern and is given a warning by an NPC - watch out,
there may be a thief around!

She sits down, and there is a stranger (aha) sitting by himself (aha!) who
is dressed in black (AHA!) and who won't say what his business is (klaxons
and warning bells go off).

It turns out that he's not a thief although he is associated with them -
gracious, what could he be?  (flick through manual)
Ranger/Cleric/Druid/Fighter/Paladin ... ASSASSIN!

Time for some adventuring. Hmm. Why don't we find where the Source Of Evil
is. I wonder where that could be. I don't suppose it would be in the
deserted dungeon just out of town? Wow, what a surprise.

Party treks along, walks in the front door, passes through spiked pits and
traps and portcullis' and ... you get the idea. Everything but a locked
door. They fight the Evil Dude who is some sort of big shot serving the
Dark Powers. And, as you know, standard practice for Evil Big Shots is to
leave their temples and whatnot, and set up shop in an abandoned dungeon.

There's another classic dungeon crawl a bit later where Paks searches an
Ancient Elven Ruin (these are the dudes who like forests and fresh air, so
of course they built stone palaces underground). This place is very deadly
and mustn't be touched; one false step could make the place explode around
you. So, who do they find camping in the dungeon? Why, a pack of orcs.
Stands to reason. Of course orcs would live in a place with no food, no
water, and plenty of magical traps.

There is not a single character in the book whose skills and motivations
are not adequately described by his/her standing as an AD&D character. The
race, class and alignment is all that is necessary to describe one of
Moon's people. The publisher would have done Moon a great favor if all the
D&D elements had been removed. Pity about that. It's the best AD&D book
I've read, but it's still an AD&D book. It could have been much more.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au
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Date: 4 Nov 93 20:56:27 GMT
From: neile@u.washington.edu (Neile Graham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

Dani Zweig <dani@netcom.com> wrote:
>tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk):
>>As I recall the discussion from the last time this thread came up, Moon
>>claimed that she had never even heard of D&D before writing the books.
>>This came as a surprise to me, too.
>
>In fact, it's implausible.  The closest rationalization for this statement
>that I can imagine is that someone that does know D&D made a lot of
>suggestions without attributing their source.  There is simply no way she
>could have independently synthesized that milieu - and especially all the
>details of Paladinhood - including the appearance of the Paladin's
>Warmount.

Umm, couldn't it be possible that she got her information from the same
source that D&D does?  History, mythology, legend?

I know nothing about D&D but I have read descriptions of Paladins and her
description fits with theirs.  I wish I had a better memory for sources,
but I'm certain if anyone read enough in mythology they would find similar
stories.

Do you think D&D made up medieval fantasy?

By the way, I liked the trilogy, but it's not something I'd ever reread.
Not a "keeper" for me, but definitely above the average.

Neile Graham
neile@u.washington.edu
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Date: 5 Nov 93 16:27:25 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater) writes:
>I found it very annoying. Picture this:
>
>She sits down, and there is a stranger (aha) sitting by himself (aha!) who
>is dressed in black (AHA!) and who won't say what his business is (klaxons
>and warning bells go off).

Can we tone down the melodrama?  The "stranger (aha)" bit for instance...
she was in a town she'd never been to before... everybody was a stranger.
90% of the 'cause for annoyance' in that posting was your own invention
entirely.

>It turns out that he's not a thief although he is associated with them -
>gracious, what could he be?  (flick through manual)
>Ranger/Cleric/Druid/Fighter/Paladin ... ASSASSIN!

Arvid may be considered an assassin in that he was there to kill someone,
but then so was Paks.  He didn't fit the 'AD&D assassin' profile if you
really look at it.  I never tried to classify him as a character class, but
if I were to do so I'd probably say thief... despite his protestations to
the contrary.

>Time for some adventuring. Hmm. Why don't we find where the Source Of Evil
>is. I wonder where that could be. I don't suppose it would be in the
>deserted dungeon just out of town? Wow, what a surprise.

You mean the deserted building that they eventually decided was the site
after checking maps and comparing ambush sites and 'game trail' locations
to the various other deserted buildings in the area?  The one that they'd
checked previously because of its evil reputation, but not found anything
in?  THAT oh so obvious >badguy is here< location?  Again, this is purely
your own angst.

>Party treks along, walks in the front door, passes through spiked pits and
>traps and portcullis' and ... you get the idea. Everything but a locked
>door. They fight the Evil Dude who is some sort of big shot serving the

There was a locked door.  A couple in fact.

>Dark Powers. And, as you know, standard practice for Evil Big Shots is to
>leave their temples and whatnot, and set up shop in an abandoned dungeon.

Yes, it is when the evil big shot's god is trying to cause a war between
the two countries that this abandoned dungeon happens to be on the border
of.

>There's another classic dungeon crawl a bit later where Paks searches an
>Ancient Elven Ruin (these are the dudes who like forests and fresh air, so
>of course they built stone palaces underground). This place is very deadly
>and mustn't be touched; one false step could make the place explode around
>you. So, who do they find camping in the dungeon? Why, a pack of orcs.
>Stands to reason. Of course orcs would live in a place with no food, no
>water, and plenty of magical traps.

Actually this occured earlier in the books.  Further the ancient elven ruin
was (obviously) ancient... and thus over-covered with dirt.  It was not
built underground.  As for the orcs... again this is pure angst.  Since
they were there at the behest of the evil bad guy responsible for all those
magical traps it aint so surprising that they haven't been wandering around
into the dangerous areas (which were on the other side of doors that were
both locked AND magically sealed of course) No food?  I seem to recall
mention of a kitchen... might be wrong on that though.  Plenty of villages
to raid and deer to kill though.

>There is not a single character in the book whose skills and motivations
>are not adequately described by his/her standing as an AD&D character. The
>race, class and alignment is all that is necessary to describe one of
>Moon's people. The publisher would have done Moon a great favor if all the
>D&D elements had been removed. Pity about that. It's the best AD&D book
>I've read, but it's still an AD&D book. It could have been much more.

This is just plain untrue.  You can attach AD&D labels to people, but you
WON'T be accurately reproducing them as per Moon's writing.  Moon's elves
and AD&D elves have NOTHING in common except the name and the pointed ears.
Moon's Paladins have the basics in common with AD&D's Paladins (warriors
dedicated to a good god who ride around on a special horse) which you might
want to look at the Charlemagne legends for more details of.  Moon's gnomes
would probably attack AD&D gnomes on sight considering their rather serious
philosophical differences.

I think you've gone out of your way to see 'rip-offs' that don't exist and
to take offense at 'scripted writing' that isn't present.  I've read some
of the 'AD&D' books... those ARE dreadful and contrived and lacking in
anything resembling an original thought.  Deed of Paksenarrion is very much
its own separate world.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com
conrad@novalink.com
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Date: 5 Nov 93 17:58:56 GMT
From: andwinkl@sneezy.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

   I cast my vote with Conrad.  Yes, many of Moon's basic characters are
used in D&D.  But that game had to get them somewhere.  Conrad was right in
pointing out the similarities, not to a game, but to /The Song of Roland/
(which antedates D&D by a few years, I'd say <g>).  Look also at the
legends of knights - Caesarius of Heisterbach is a good thirteenth century
source if you don't read Latin; he's been translated several times.
/Amadis/ is another knightly collection with many of these elements.  So,
too, are the Germanic legends.  (For trolls and orc-like creatures and
others, look no further than the Brothers Grimm.  Please forget Disney,
except for fluff.)  Then there are the various Celtic legends of the
Mabinogion, the Tristan cycle, and various other Breton, Cornish, Welsh,
Irish, etc. collections.  In a less immediate form, go read Yeats.
(Charles de Lint does, and turns out beautiful fantasies of modern-day
Ottawa that just happens to have an Otherworld attached - an Old
otherworld.)

   The point is, these figures come from a far richer source than D&D,
which can get pretty flat and derivative.  Moon may have been an avid
player, and may well have based some scenes on games.  But she has given
her characters a far richer and more varied philosophy (the gnomes' beliefs
are pretty complex) taking them out of the D&D range and into myth,
legend, and history (The stuff I cited above doesn't even begin to touch
Muslim or Eastern legends - go read Judith Tarr's /Alamut/.)

   Finally, two people can write similar things without there being
anything funny.  For example, Doris Egan's /Ivory/ books are very similar
to a game a friend of mine runs.  I know Doris, and she is not a gamer.
Has no interest in it whatever, in fact, and knows almost nothing about it.
My other, gaming friend created his own world - he's not playing a game
based on someone else's work.  The two just happen to be very similar but,
there was no contact.  They DID, however, read a lot of the same type of
mythology, and the way they look at the world is very similar.

   As far as Moon's work goes, I skipped over most of the military stuff (I
enjoyed her detail, but that kind of book bores me - I don't like Cherryh's
more military books, either; I want that, I can join the army).  But I
really enjoyed her world building, philosophy, and religious stuff (but
then, I'm an historian, or trying to be, and I LIKE religious history.
Amazing how many different things you can do in the name of Deity, and how
far you can stretch points ... I particularly like the Cistercians and
Dominicans, but that's another story.)

   Getting off my mile-high soap-box .... thanks to those who've made it
this far <g>

A. L. Winkler
Department of History
University of Texas at Austin

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 19:05:49 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

_Lady Slings the Booze_ is now out in paperback, if any care.  The first
sentence is a classic.  :-)

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 19:42:15 GMT
From: goodin@fraser.sfu.ca (Charles Frederick Goodin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

   In response to someone's earlier question (sorry, I've lost the thread)
about cover art on Spider's work, I asked him last Wednesday, and his
answer was "The guy who drives the book delivery truck has more input on
the cover art than I do." or something to that effect.  He also pointed out
that the pictures of Mike Callahan on the Callahan's Place books don't
match the description of him even a little bit.

Chuk Goodin
Simon Fraser University
Burnaby, BC
goodin@sfu.ca
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		   Books - Moon (3 msgs) & Short Reviews
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Date: 6 Nov 93 13:24:10 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

andwinkl@sneezy.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler) writes:
>I cast my vote with Conrad.  Yes, many of Moon's basic characters are used
>in D&D.  But that game had to get them somewhere.  Conrad was right in
>pointing out the similarities, not to a game, but to /The Song of Roland/
>(which antedates D&D by a few years, I'd say <g>).

The last time I got in this argument I read TSoR, and re-read _The Deed of
Paksennarion_ (TDoP) just to answer this. TSoR has knights with nice armor
and swords. It doesn't have D&D-style paladins. Using the same term does
not imply identity.

Apart from the stylistic arguments - a dungeoncrawl derived from an RPG is
unmistakable - I believe the following elements show the most identity
between AD&D and TDoP:

AD&D has the following intelligent races: humans, elves, halfelves,
halflings (hobbits), dwarves, orcs, kobolds and gnomes.
TDOP has all of these and only these, apart from halflings, and her gnomes
are rather different.

AD&D enchantment is derived from the gods (clerical) or study and inherent
power (magical). People using enchantment are at various levels, which
define their abilities. Magic may be imbued in wands, scrolls, rings,
potions, or a few less common things. Mages must carry around books from
which they memorise spells.
TDoP enchantment is precisely as described above.

Characters in AD&D have a "character class" which defines their motives and
abilities. Characters may be fighters, clerics, thieves, magicusers,
paladins, assassins, druids or rangers.
There is no character in TDoP that does not fit clearly into one of these
categories and whose abilities and status do not correspond precisely with
those that an AD&D character of an equivalent level would have.

Note: This was so much the case that I could understand why the villagers
in one scene were cowards - so would you be, if you only had 1d6 hitpoints!

Reference was made by one poster to TDoP Paladins being able to heal and
call light. Calling light is a basic Clerical spell, and Paladins get
those. Paladins get the intrinsic ability to heal, and can do so more often
at higher levels. Paladins must give all their money to their temple; same
in TDoP. Paladins get to summon a warhorse; same in TDoP.  Paladins have a
holy weapon; same in TDoP. Paladins have anti-magic ability; same in TDoP.

If there is one area in which TDoP really excels, it's that it describes
the life of an AD&D character better than I've ever seen it done. AD&D is
not awfully realistic, but Elisabeth Moon made it so. For that she deserves
credit.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 00:48:01 GMT
From: atp@kepler.unh.edu (Andrew T Piskorski)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater) writes:
>Note: This was so much the case that I could understand why the villagers
>in one scene were cowards - so would you be, if you only had 1d6
>hitpoints!

Ridiculous. No writer with any brain at all carries over "hit points" into
their writing if they choose to style their story after (A)D&D.

In addition, this whole "TDoP is exactly like D&D, no it's only a little"
thing is fairly stupid.

>If there is one area in which TDoP really excels, it's that it describes
>the life of an AD&D character better than I've ever seen it done. AD&D is
>not awfully realistic, but Elisabeth Moon made it so. For that she
>deserves credit.

If you want an obviously D&D based series that manages to be (very)
realistic, and then transcend its D&D roots, check out Joel Rosenberg's
"Guardians of the Flame" series.  It bears the highly unusual distinction
of being a series that got BETTER as it progressed.  Rosenberg has improved
his craft over the years rather than merely churning out the same over and
over again, and the most recent in the series, _The Road to Ehvenor_, was
excellent.

As for Elizabeth Moon and "TDoP", _Sheepfarmer's Daughter_ was good, the
portrayal of Paks and the mercenary company realistic and very interesting,
but I thought the next two books were rather generic, nothing special. The
book about Gird (I forget the title) was also good, but the most recent
book (about Luap's colony of mageborn) set in that world was also not
particularly interesting.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 18:01:57 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater) writes:
>The last time I got in this argument I read TSoR, and re-read _The Deed of
>Paksennarion_ (TDoP) just to answer this. TSoR has knights with nice armor
>and swords. It doesn't have D&D-style paladins. Using the same term does
>not imply identity.

TSoR is not the only reference to Charlemagne's paladins.  There are MANY
stories and a 'body of folklore' about them which includes the horses and
the healing.  AD&D took its concept of paladins directly from this... it is
what a 'paladin' IS.  Even before AD&D if you said the word 'paladin'
people would either have no idea what you were referring to OR think of a
noble and just warrior with a faithful mount and gleaming armor... the
epitome of chivalry and godliness.  That is the 'definition' of a
paladin... that DoP has paladins with these qualities is a given once we
find that it has paladins at all.

>AD&D has the following intelligent races: humans, elves, halfelves,
>halflings (hobbits), dwarves, orcs, kobolds and gnomes.

There are many many many other intelligent races in AD&D.  It draws every
conceivable race from every conceivable culture / mythology / work of
fiction.

>TDOP has all of these and only these, apart from halflings, and her gnomes
>are rather different.

The elves are also very different.  As you note there are no halflings in
DoP.  However, you claim the presence of Kobolds... I don't recall this,
and it would almost be enough to convince me since the concept of a Kobold
being a small dungeon dwelling monster is PURELY an invention of Gygax
(there are historical backings for Kobolds, but not as AD&D describes
them).  Reference please?  I don't recall any kobolds.  You are also
leaving out the small jungle dwelling race whose name escapes me at the
moment... they are an intelligent DoP race that bears little resemblance to
anything I've seen before... vicious cannibal leprechauns perhaps?

>AD&D enchantment is derived from the gods (clerical) or study and inherent
>power (magical). People using enchantment are at various levels, which
>define their abilities. Magic may be imbued in wands, scrolls, rings,
>potions, or a few less common things. Mages must carry around books from
>which they memorise spells.
>TDoP enchantment is precisely as described above.

This is fairly standard.  For the record I don't recall any spellbooks in
DoP but it's a minor point.  Your above description also completely ignores
the entire concept of Taig in DoP which is a powerful 'magical' force
completely unlike anything in AD&D... it doesn't fit the mold so it is
ignored?  Those things that DO fit the mold are again based on the common
perception of 'magic' in mythology and fiction.  Who HASN'T heard of magic
wands (which I don't recall seeing in DoP) and potions?

>Characters in AD&D have a "character class" which defines their motives
>and abilities. Characters may be fighters, clerics, thieves, magicusers,
>paladins, assassins, druids or rangers.
>There is no character in TDoP that does not fit clearly into one of these
>categories and whose abilities and status do not correspond precisely with
>those that an AD&D character of an equivalent level would have.

This is simply false.  Abilities and status correspond precisely?
Please...  I'd like to see you provide a class and level for Paks, Master
Oakhallow, or any elf in the book which explains the abilities they have
(and those they don't have).  If Paksenarrion is an AD&D Paladin of any
given level why does she have no spells?  DoP paladins all have three
abilities, call light, heal, and resistance to evil/fear.  That's it.  They
gain these immediatly upon becoming paladins and never get others as they
'go up in levels.'  AD&D paladins are not immune to fear.  They cannot call
light.  They EVENTUALLY get spells that do these things... and lots of
others.  There is not a corollation between the two.  The 'rangers of
Lyona' can be taken as a character class (in which case Paks is a human
ranger/paladin... impossible in AD&D) or just a bunch of people who guard
the king's forest (which is after all what a ranger IS).  The Kuakgan as
Druid is just lacking in that AD&D has nothing to do with Taig and DoP
Kuakgan and Elves have EVERYTHING to do with it.

In short the 'everything is a direct copy' claim is rather spurious.  The
only way you can see a direct copy of AD&D in DoP is if you are already
convinced that it is one, and ignoring the rather vast differences between
the two.  There are similarities. However, I contend that ALL of these fall
into the field of 'common use' in the fantasy field.  Elves and dwarves are
standard issue.  The 'character classes' are entirely a matter of
perception.  If you aren't familar with Paladins outside AD&D you
immediatly associate the title with the class despite the fact that in
truth Paksenarrion is NOT an AD&D Paladin.  The other 'character classes'
in the book are a matter of taking any given character and trying to apply
a label which really doesn't fit or is inherent. Yeah, you can say that the
thieves are of the 'thief class' and the rangers are of the 'ranger class'
or they COULD just be people who steal stuff and people who guard the
woods.  :)

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com
conrad@novalink.com
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Date: 5 Nov 93 06:01:51 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Short Takes: Anvil/Clingerman/Edmondson/Kaye/Lem

More authors from whose work I only want to mention a book or two.  As the
title implies, these will be short takes, typically a paragraph per book,
with little attempt to present a balanced picture of an author's writing.
Today's offerings will tend towards the lighter side.

"Pandora's Planet" (***), by Christopher Anvil (published in 1972 and based
on a 1956 short story), is light-weight, but fun.  It begins with the
conquest of Earth by the Centran empire.  The typical Centran is loyal,
trustworthy, obedient...let's just say, not too bright.  Oh, and trusting.
The sort of entity you'd love to have visiting your used car dealership.
Having won the war, the Centrans find themselves losing the peace, as
Earthlings begin to sell them not only used cars, but also used religions,
cults and ideologies.  Parts of the book area bit jingoistic by today's
standards, but it still amuses.

   "While you were on this planet, Horsip, did you happen to have
   any experience with a...ah..." -- Roffis glanced at the
   document flattened onto his desk -- " 'glorious sun- drenched
   quarter acre on the warm sandy shores of a hidden inlet on
   Florida's unspoiled west coast...'?"


"A Cupful of Space" (***), by Mildred Clingerman, is an anthology (1961),
something I've been steering clear of in these reviews.  Few of her stories
are best-of-the-year material, but many are (much as I regret the
overworked adjective) charming.  The stories tend to be of unambitious
scope - touches of the weird in suburban neighborhoods, 1950s women (these
are 1950s stories, with all the social norms that implies) in other-century
circumstances.  My favorite of these is "The Day of the Green Velvet
Cloak", in which a woman who'd have been much more at home in the
nineteenth century meets a man who wishes to return to the nineteenth
century.  If you like good but unambitious short stories, and you see this
book in a used book store, pick it up.

   Garnet looked at her in surprise.  "Why, I came to warn you
   about Nina.  She bites.  She kicks.  She pinches babies.  She
   aims her tricycle at the behinds of nice old ladies and never
   misses the target..." 	- from "The Little Witch of Elm
   Street"

"T.H.E.M." (***), by G.C. Edmondson (1974), is an odd mix of the comic and
the serious.  'T.H.E.M.' stands for Theriomorphic Hellbent Enemy Mission.
They're the monsters from outer space that are on the way to destroy the
Earth.  On our side is the Alliance, which contributed some obsolete
warships and some platitudes, and every fighter the planet can muster.  And
one ship of misfits who wind up in just the right place at just the right
time to capture a ship that *isn't* obsolete.  At that point the book takes
a more thoughtful turn, though this takes a while to become apparent.
Although Earth doesn't know it yet, it has just been catapulted into a era
of high technology, plentiful resources, unlimited destructive power, and
the ethical problems that accompany them.  It's a short book, well-written,
thought-provoking, possibly too strongly influenced by Viet Nam era
politics for many of today's readers.  Readers who enjoy this book will
probably also enjoy Edmondson's "The Aluminum Man", about a pair of (what
else?) misfits who accidentally bring down civilization.

   So far the Nishrub II had not dropped a single bomb.  The
   Missiles were "clean" but the smallest would take out half a
   continent.  Some people in South China had thought Jorf would
   not dare use them.  Jorf had set up a computer analogue to
   predict how high the sea would rise if he were to bring the
   starship into stationary orbit over South China.  The
   print-out had been sufficient.

"The Cyberiad" (****-) (1967 - trans. 1974) may not be Stanislaw Lem's best
book, but it's certainly my favorite.  The book is a collection of tales
about a pair of Cosmic Constructors - super-gadgeteers in a robotic
civilization.  Silly and amusing high-tech fairy tales with an imagination
and style that comes through quite effectively in translation from the
Polish.  (I'm not really sure what more I can say.  This is the sort of
thing that stands or falls on how good the writer is, not on what he writes
about, and Lem is among the best.)

   When the Universe was not so out of whack is it is today, and
   all the stars were lined up in their proper places, so you
   could easily count them from left to right, or top to bottom,
   and the larger and bluer ones were set apart, and the smaller,
   yellowing types pushed off to the corners as bodies of a lower
   grade, when there was not a speck of dust to be found in outer
   space, nor any nebular debris -- in those good old days it was
   the custom...
	- from "The First Sally, or The Trap of Gargantius"

"The Incredible Umbrella" (***+) is by Marvin Kaye.  You might think of it
as a lighter and sillier version of "The Compleat Enchanter".  It's a fixup
novel, composed from three novellas written in the seventies.  In the first
and best of these, Adrian Fillmore finds himself in the world of Gilbert
and Sullivan - a world in which death sentences are easy to come by and
(with adroit use of chop-logic) easy to avoid, a world in which the most
crippling birth defect would be tone deafness.  Fillmore's adventures in
this world eventually lead him to John Wellington Wells, the maker but, not
the inventor, of the incredible umbrella which brought him to this
universe.

The second novella takes Fillmore to the London of Sherlock Holmes and of
the brilliant inventor of the umbrella, Moriarty.  Moriarty gets away from
Fillmore (and Holmes) in the end, and since he could have fled to any of an
infinite number of worlds, there doesn't seem to be much prospect of
tracking him until Mycroft Holmes points out a way to narrow down the
possibilities.  Part three takes Fillmore to a number of worlds before
Moriarty is finally traced to his hiding place in Flatland.  (That's a
spoiler, btw, so forget I told you.)

Parts two and three of "The Incredible Umbrella" are competent enough, but
it is the first part which makes the book worth reading.  Kaye has a great
deal of fun making sense of a sort out of the anything-but-sensible
universe of Gilbert and Sullivan, and people who enjoy their comic operas
will enjoy what he's done with them.  (By which same token, downgrade the
book to *** if you are unfamiliar with G&S.)  I believe there is a sequel
to "The Incredible Umbrella titled "The Amorous Umbrella", but I've yet to
track it down.

   "Peculiarities?" the sorcerer asked with surprise.  "But my
   good man, our people study music from very babyhood.  It is
   expected of them.  To speak without an occasional chorus or
   solo is as unthinkable as to imagine that God did not put his
   Holy Orchestra above to manifest His Will to us!  The music is
   Holy Tone, my lad, showing us the way to interpret His
   Intentions!"  His face took on the fixed expression of one who
   dare not be contradicted on an axiom of faith.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Today's Topics:

	Television - SeaQuest (5 msgs) & Lois and Clark (2 msgs) &
                     Star Trek (6 msgs) & Quantum Leap (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 17:44:55 GMT
From: pstinson@pbs.org (Patrick Stinson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest Credits...

ijones@carson.u.washington.edu (Kevin M. Field) wrote:
> As for Ballard appearing during the credits, does he do this every week?

He does appear every week during the end credits with interesting
information to share with us about the state of the art in real deep sea
exploration.  (Working out of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Center, Dr.
Ballard participated in the successful search for the Titanic wreckage, by
the way.)

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 18:17:53 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest 10/24 Qs

J. Taggart Gorman <jtaggart@netcom.com> wrote:
>  No spoilers
>
>  Was anyone else watching this show?

I watched it, unfortunately.  I'm on the verge of giving up on SeaQuest.
The first few minutes (as in, before the opening credits) of this episode
looked interesting.  I thought it would turn into a Leviathan ripoff, or at
least a Star-Trek-generic-space-virus-episode ripoff.  Instead, the plot
basically ground to a halt for the next 40 minutes.  I have nothing against
character development, but if so much time is going to be devoted to it, it
ought to be done well.  I just find it impossible to care for any of the
characters.  I realized part way through the show that if all the
characters caught the virus and died, I really wouldn't care, except maybe
for Roy Scheider.  It's a extremely bad sign for a show when, after this
many episodes, I'm so uninvolved with the characters.  Even Star Trek:
TNG's first season had a few standouts by this point (Data, Picard,
Worf...).

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu
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Date: 30 Oct 93 18:24:24 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Finally saw a bad seaQuest 10/24

>The first clunker of the season is upon us! Last week's "seaQuest vs the
>sunken space station" episode - eeeuuuu.

I actually liked the second episode, the Darwin gets sick and the crew sits
around drinking beer episode, was even worse than this one.  The annoying
thing about this show is that most of the episodes have decent production
values and look like they're almost about to amount to something, but then
they just fall apart.  On the bright side, most of them aren't boring.

>It wasn't so much the storyline that was bad as it was the dialog and
>acting, both of which flickered between laughable and utterly bad on the
>dial. Especially Commander Ford and the French Scientist.

I didn't think the acting was so bad...hmm...oh yeah, now I remember, it
was kind of bad, at least from the guest stars.  But I thought the writing
was pretty bad too.  Having the virus be from space struck me as a
contrived way to have the story fit the Star Trek space virus episode
formula.

>Surprisingly there wasn't a single scene of Darwin. :).

You know, you're right.  It is ironic that one of the two worst episodes
wouldn't even have Darwin...

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu
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Date: 2 Nov 93 18:02:48 GMT
From: phred!jimn@pilchuck.data-io.com (Jim Nevermann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest Credits...

[stuff deleted]
>Yes, he does a talk every week during the end credits.  Whenever he can he
>ties his talk into some theme of the just aired episode.  Anyone else like
>the idea?

I do indeed. It's a nice tie-in between fantasy and reality (the "WHISKERS"
probes for instance), and serves as a sort of "sneak preview" of where we
are now, leading to where we might be going. My kids seem to like it from
that aspect too.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 04:31:02 GMT
From: IN45@musicb.mcgill.ca (IN45000)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest

It appears that everyone is in general agreement on seaQuest. I have only
manged to see part of one episode. I couldn't stand it. It was rather dry,
and left me with a "so what" impression. My heart still belongs to Star
Trek : The Next Generation.

Ann M. Cox
in45@musicb.mcgill.ca

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 18:47:57 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Misc thoughts on "Lois and Clark"

Just picking up on some random threads here on one of my favorite new
shows.

>>Hmmmmm, I wonder what they're going to introduce this week?  
>
>   What indeed?  I wonder if they are going to have the red glowing stuff,
>too, for those of us who are over thirty-something???

Well, if you saw the previews for it, you must know that yes, this show is
finally going to introduce "Green" Kryptonite.

But "Red" Kryptonite?  Puh-leese!  If you do that, you might as well
introduce the "Gold" and "White" Kryptonite, too!  And that's the last
thing we need.

brianm@soda.berkeley.edu writes:
>I like this as well.  I think that the writers are doing a good job of
>evolving their relationship in a semi-realistic way.  Hopefully the
>relationship will continue to mature and not just stagnate, as has
>happened in other shows of a similar nature (like Moonlightning, for
>example).

If I remember correctly, Deborah Joy Levine (sp?) who created "L&C", has
said that this is her intent.  And that whatever happens to the show, even
if it is cancelled after one season, that Lois and Clark *will* get married
before the series ends.

>  I actually like Lex having his hands in everything.  It just shows how
>powerful he is in Metropolis, and that it is going to be *really hard* to
>dethrone him.  if not impossible.  I think that Superman needs that sort
>of challenge, since it's eminently clear that no kind of physical threat
>will ever really promote any kind of suspense to the show.

Yeah, I think this is good, too.  But you know what we need?  We need more
stories like the one where Luthor *tested* Superman's powers.  We need more
direct conflict between these two characters.  The best part about the
Superman-Luthor rivalry in the comics since Superman's re-vamp has been
this frustration on Superman's part - he keeps fighting these bad guys
that Luthor sends after him, and he can never prove (except to himself)
that Luthor is behind any of it.

To use your wording above, we need more stories where Superman *tries* to
"dethrone" Lex, and fails.

ckennedy@sleepy.helios.nd.edu writes:
>Therefore we could have a progression from Lex always gets what he wants,
>to sometimes he wins, sometimes he loses, to Superman is getting to be a
>pain in the butt, to I have to Crush him at all costs, to Lex Luthor,
>public enemy #1.  Granted, the best thing for story telling is if Lois 
>and Clark are on for 5 years and this progression takes that long with 
>lots of twists and turns.  Hopefully Clark will win at least a small 
>victory over Lex soon.

Exactly.  Today, Superman is not much of a threat to Lex.  All of Lex's
minor setbacks have really been due to other characters' screw ups, not
Superman's.  This really needs to change.

Overall, I think Dean Cain and Terri Hatcher (?) are doing a wonderful job.
Unfortunately for Terri, Dean's part is still much better written.  And
unfortunately for both of them, they are still getting these pretty
childish stories - like invisible men and smart kids.

But hey, I remember the first season of ST:TNG being a real dog, too.  I
see a *lot* of potential in this show, and I'm willing to stick with it for
the duration.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 22:38:18 GMT
From: msyoung@bishop.bishop.hawaii.org (Mindy Young)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark

> Also, I missed the significance of using his freezing breath to make
> icecubes.  What was wrong with just telling the boss, "Yeah the freezer's
> broken..."  Why make the ice?  Did I miss something?

That gesture did stand out a bit, but it made sense later.  It's a
screenwriting device known as "picks and plants." If a detail is going to
be important later on, you have to set it up so it won't come out of
nowhere and smack of Plot Contrivance Playhouse.  Early on you plant a fact
(that Clark can freeze with his breath), and then later you pick up that
detail again at its moment of significance.  If it's done well, you don't
even notice.  The seams were showing on this one as Clark had no reason to
lie about the ice maker; if he had been covering up for an overworked
handyman who was a friend, the device wouldn't have been so obvious.  The
action made no sense in terms of the story, but it was needed for the
story's structure.  Well, you can't hit a home run every time.

Mindy Young
msyoung@bishop.bishop.hawaii.org
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Date: 3 Nov 93 20:29:47 GMT
From: GGPERRY@nuacvm.acns.nwu.edu (ggreg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: STAR TREK SPINOFF RIPOFFS!

Well, unfortunately it looks like there will be YET another spinoff from
shit drek: the 3 word extension: VOYAGER(s).  Anyway, one of the main
characters will be a hologram!  Wow, how cool and original!  Can you say
RED DWARF?  Which has, by the way, better, more interesting science fiction
plotlines than any of the star trash stuff (except for some of the original
ST series), and it's a comedy!!  Oh, and their major concern right now is
the gender and ethnicity of the main character.  Hey guys, how about trying
to hook up with some actual GOOD writers this time out?  How about some
real SF writers for a change?  Huh?  How about it?  You guys can afford it,
what with the big ass (wasted)budget you guys got.  You screwed up with the
two new shows, so give it a try!

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 21:25:00 GMT
From: jjackson@envmsa.eas.asu.edu (John A. Jackson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: STAR TREK SPINOFF RIPOFFS!

   Wow!!  Sounds like Star Trek: Voyager is going to be a GREAT series.
TNG is quite good, DS9 is even better, so Voyager should be totally
awesome!  I've got my VCR warmed up and ready to go.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 04:52:09 GMT
From: marshall@exg106.rh.psu.edu (Marshall Maresca)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: STAR TREK SPINOFF RIPOFFS!

ggreg (GGPERRY@NUACVM.ACNS.NWU.EDU) wrote:
> Well, unfortunately it looks like there will be YET another spinoff from
> shit drek: the 3 word extension: VOYAGER(s).  Anyway, one of the main
> characters will be a hologram!  Wow, how cool and original!  Can you say
> RED DWARF?  Which has, by the way, better, more interesting science
> fiction plotlines than any of the star trash stuff (except for some of
> the original ST series), and it's a comedy!!  Oh, and their major concern
> right now is the gender and ethnicity of the main character.  Hey guys,
> how about trying to hook up with some actual GOOD writers this time out?
> How about some real SF writers for a change?  Huh?  How about it?  You
> guys can afford it, what with the big ass (wasted)budget you guys got.
> You screwed up with the two new shows, so give it a try!

Well, it looks like our old friend ggreg has still yet to master the art of
constructive criticism.  He, instead, merely trashes the show by calling it
"shit drek".  That really makes a good point (note the sarcasm).  Next,
instead of supporting his arguments by citing examples he... wait, what
exactly ARE his arguments?  Oh, yes, TNG and DS9 suck.  How so, is what I
ask.  Now, I admit that I haven't read anything about Star Trek: Voyager,
and thus I know little more than that it will exist, so I can't make any
comments on its intended content.  I will say, however, that Red Dwarf
hardly has a copyright on holograms (or a holographic character).  If you
trash on them for using one, then you are indirectly trashing on Quantum
Leap, and then you and I will have to have words on that subject.  But I
digress.  Next, you comment on SF plotlines and lack of good writers and
specifically, you want to see what you define as a REAL Sci-fi writer.  I'm
curious as to how you define that.  Only writers of sci-fi novels or
stories?  People who, perhaps, know very little about screenwriting?  Now,
both TNG and DS9 have had some excellent stories, that may not have been
SCI-FI stories, per se, such as DS9's Civil War Trilogy, or some stories
that are very much Sci-fi stories, such as TNG's The Inner Light, or, more
recently Phantasms.  As for if they "screwed up" the two shows, not only
would I disagree with you, but I would say you are in the minority, since
both shows are highly ranked in the syndicated ratings.  Now, as a bit of a
postscript, I would like to go back to one of the earlier points, that
being the producers thinking about the gender and ethnicity of the main
character rather than getting good writers (as if the two were mutually
exclusive).  Gender and ethnicity are integral parts of a character,
defining parts of the person.  Without deciding these things, there is no
character for your "good writers" to work with!  Anyway, it would be more
interesting if you made a coherant point in your posts rather than just a
foul, hateful diatribe against a show that you don't like.  There are many
television shows that I don't like, but I don't write posts saying that
they suck.  I merely (ready for this?) don't watch them.  Something you
might try.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 22:03:21 GMT
From: Dave_Wetzel@vos.stratus.com (David Wetzel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: STAR TREK SPINOFF RIPOFFS!

There is one (and only one since there wasn't much in the way of coherent
argument in the post) point in the orignal post that I have to agree with:
ST:TNG and its spin-off need to find some better writers.

I hope that for ST:Voyager, they manage to pull that off.  Please, no
court-room dramas.  Show me Space, the Final Frontier.  Show me aliens who
think, look, and act alien.  Show me that space is dangerous and wonderous.
The current episodes of the ST:family have almost (but not quite exactly)
entirely failed to do this.  There have been a handful of good episodes,
and more than a few episodes had a moment or two of inspiration, but they
need to be more consistent.

I wish the orginial poster would have used some form of argument in his
post.  It's almost embarrassing to admit that I agree with anything as
hateful as that post.

Dave_Wetzel@vos.stratus.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 07:32:08 GMT
From: zardoz@sycom.mi.org (David Lillard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: STAR TREK SPINOFF RIPOFFS!

One of the *good* things Gene Roddenberry did during TOS was to have PRO
science fiction writers do *some* of the episodes.

It *should* be done now, IMHO.  

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 14:59:09 GMT
From: touber@stpc.wi.leidenuniv.nl (touber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Request for information


Hello,

I am compiling a list of the different views of people on Star Trek
episodes.

I am looking for your opinion on:

 - How do you feel the 'old' series compares with TNG? Which do you prefer,
   and why?

 - Do you think the actors in TNG are better/worse than in the old series.

 - Which episode is your favorite and why?

 - Do you think there is a need for a New Generation? Which actors
   would you prefer for this?

Please help me to compile this list. I'll post a short summary if there is
an interest.

Thank you for your time.

Pieter
touber@stpc.wi.leidenuniv.nl

[Moderator's Note: Please send all responses to this query directly to the
poster who will then summarize.  Thank you.]

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 23:57:00 GMT
From: perricone@wsyd.com (Frank Perricone)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Quantum Leap

So does anyone know what's going to happen with Quantum Leap now that it's
cancelled?  USA seems in no hurry to run the fifth season as reruns, now
that they've cut their frequency of playing the shows back.  I've seen all
the shows in the first four seasons at least once but only about half of
the fifth season.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 18:11:00 GMT
From: shaklee@martha.utcc.utk.edu (Kate Shaklee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quantum Leap

The USA channel shows Quantum Leap at 11 a.m. MTWRF and at 12:30 a.m.
(yes, one-half hour after midnight) MTWR. There has not been any cutback in
the frequency of showings, just the awkward hour (for me, anyway).

Fifth season episodes began on USA last Monday, Nov. 1. The 11 a.m. time
period began with "Leaping of the Shrew" and seems to be showing episodes
in order from there. The 12:30 a.m. time period began with "Liberation"
(midseason) and is progressing in order from there. "Lee Harvey Oswald,"
the season 2-hr. opener, will be shown Sunday, November 14 at 1:00 p.m.,
the whole episode, (well, as "whole" as we're gonna see on USA..)  and
repeated in two parts at _12:40_ a.m. Nov. 17 (set the VCR Wed. nite for
early Thurs.) and at 12:30 a.m. Nov. 18 (likewise, set Thurs. for early
Fri.)

All of this _*wonderful*_ info comes to the net courtesy of Inge Heyer, who
has steadfastly posted the USA schedule of QL episodes. Many thanks, Inge!

I missed the first half of the fifth season episodes, and I am in hog
heaven right now!!

BTW, the many leapers and newbies (don't know if those are distinct
categories) who have been curious about "Mirror Image," the final QL
episode, will have a chance to see the story on Tuesday night, Nov. 16 at
12:30 a.m. and then again at 11 a.m. on November 30.

As to what's going to happen to Quantum Leap, if only we knew!   

Kate Shaklee
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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Date: 24 Oct 93 22:07:58 GMT
From: ellenbe@news.delphi.com (ELLENBE@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What, no talk about X-Files?

I'm surprised nobody has posted anything yet about the good episode of
X-FILES aired last Friday (the one with the telekinetic girl).  I thought
this episode was much better than the previous two.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 03:36:57 GMT
From: dwyszyns@poly.edu (Daniel Wyszynski)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What, no talk about X-Files?

ellenbe@news.delphi.com (ELLENBE@DELPHI.COM) writes:
>I'm surprised nobody has posted anything yet about the good episode of
>X-FILES aired last Friday (the one with the telekinetic girl).  I thought
>this episode was much better than the previous two.

I assume you mean the one with the ghost that was looking out for the girl.
Otherwise you're ahead of me, even though my TV guide lists this coming
Friday's episode about a computer gone nuts.

Anyway, it was a pretty good episode.  I especially liked 2 small things
that they did.  I guess this calls for a SPOILER ALERT!

Well, for one, I like the way Mulder saw the body floating but Scully walks
in right after it had fallen to the floor.

Also, when the girl gets the new job and the cup on her boss' desk starts
vibrating and she gets all nervous, I thought that was funny.

Good show, keeps you hooked.

Daniel Wyszynski
Polytechnic University  
Brooklyn, NY            
dwyszyns@photon.poly.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 18:00:32 GMT
From: ied1@kimbark.uchicago.edu (Ingrid de Beus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What, no talk about X-Files?

ellenbe@news.delphi.com (ELLENBE@DELPHI.COM) writes:
>I'm surprised nobody has posted anything yet about the good episode of
>X-FILES aired last Friday (the one with the telekinetic girl).  I thought
>this episode was much better than the previous two.

I agree.  The plot was much less predictable then what they've been
offering.  Also the actress who played the victimized girl was very good.
I remember seeing her on Northern Exposure a while back.

Side note: David Duchovny's Twin Peaks episodes just started this week on
Bravo.  It really tickles me to see him walking in heels right after
watching X-Files.  8^)

Ingrid Elvire Maria de Beus
ied1@midway.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 02:29:51 GMT
From: cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comments and a Question

Another good episode, although unlike some of the others, I will still have
to say that the Pilot was the best.

   Just some interesting things of note: I'm sure I'm not the only computer
"geek" who caught the clear fact that the writers weren't very thorough in
their computer research.
   When COS says, "Program executed," that was totally wrong.  I think they
meant to use "terminated."  It certainly would have made more sense.
   Also the thought that Scully leaves her computer on all the time is
totally beyond me, not to mention the fact that the first night, her phone
didn't ring when COS called her home.  Also, I'm surprised she doesn't
protect her files somehow or turn off her computer at night.
   Deep Throat's part in this episode was too minor in my opinion, but at
least we learned a little more about him.
   Also does anyone know the name of the actor who plays Deep Throat?  I
forgot to check again.

Cliff Chen
cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 14:23:24 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What, no talk about X-Files?

I think the X-Files excitement has died down a little because enthusiasm
has levelled out a bit.

My own expectations of X-Files before it was released was that it was going
to be cheap junk - maybe amusing junk but junk nonetheless.  It was very
startling to find interesting premises, good scripts, and nice productions
...  which I think led to a burst of enthusiasm.

But after a few more episodes it is clear that the show does have some
weaknesses here and there. It's not really the greatest thing since
icecream, after all.  (Is there a TWIN PEAKS syndrome at work?  Starting
out generating what seems to be a web of intrigue that eventually just
degenerates into mere foolish noise?  Hopefully not.)

Nonetheless it is a lot more interesting than a lot of the junk on TV and I
set my VCR for it before I left for work this morning.  I didn't want to
accidentally miss it!

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301
MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 07:47:48 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comments and a Question

cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen) writes:
>Another good episode, although unlike some of the others, I will still
>have to say that the Pilot was the best.

This was a good episode?  I was under the impression that this show had
writers...  now I see that I was sadly mistaken.

>Also the thought that Scully leaves her computer on all the time is
>totally beyond me, not to mention the fact that the first night, her phone

She doesn't.  It magically turned itself on through the power of computer
illiteracy.

I especially liked how this show magically cloned itself from the recent
"The Tower" and numerous other equally horrid pieces of trash.  (I never
thought I'd say this, but even Lawnmower Man was more believable than this)

And the computer re-wiring servos by itself.  Oh, that's brilliant.  And it
surviving the big red switch...  Oh no, that's not even the slightest bit
cliche.  Not at all.  Neither was the voice compositing...

Anybody notice Scully marking the speech analyzer's screen with a red pen?
Reminds me of that old blond joke...

"How do you know when an X-Files writer's been using the computer?"
"There's white-out all over the screen"

I really loved how the Annoying Friend Of The Hero Who You Knew Was Going
To Die got thrown onto the floor and held there when the elevator started
_falling_ Brilliant.  Just brilliant.

Yes, every skyscraper is now equipped with the GE MANKILLER super-turbo-
charged wind tunnel fan.  Able to spin at up to 3.7 MILLION RPM's, survive
flashlights and even young women being sucked into its blades, this AWESOME
piece of equipment can generate a wind of up to 940mph!  Used by airplane
manufacturers all over the world, yes, even used by NASA, the GE MANKILLER
fan can now be yours for only $29,995.95!  Order one for your skyscraper
today!

Just listen to the praise heaped upon the GE MANKILLER:

"Well, ever since we installed the GE MANKILLER the janitorial staff has
had a little extra mopping to do, but our cat burglar problems have gone
away completely!"

"Nobody's seen a pigeon in the area for MONTHS since we installed the GE
MANKILLER!  It's like a dream!"

"Here at the New England Bar and Meat Processing Plant, we use the GE
MANKILLER to create wonderful, delicious hamburger meat!  It'll take a cow
in 2 seconds flat, and create beautiful mars landscapes on the walls in the
process!  Oddly enough, all our labor disputes quieted down right after we
installed this wonderful machine!"

"The power... Oooh the POWER!"

"Hey, thouldn't that be the GE PERSONKILLER?"

You yes YOU can order the GE MANKILLER today for just $29,995.95 payable in
3 easy installments!  Call now!

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 16:11:21 GMT
From: geurink@sylvester.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comments and a Question

 <kludge@carson.u.washington.edu> wrote:
>cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen) writes:
>>Another good episode, although unlike some of the others, I will still
>>have to say that the Pilot was the best.
>
>This was a good episode?  I was under the impression that this show had
>writers...  now I see that I was sadly mistaken.

Oh, it has writers, all right... writers that've never used a computer. :)

>And the computer re-wiring servos by itself.  Oh, that's brilliant.  And
>it surviving the big red switch...  Oh no, that's not even the slightest
>bit cliche.  Not at all.  Neither was the voice compositing...

I was under the impression that it fused the servos (does that make
sense?), not re-wired them.  Fusing would only take a nasty power surge.
That's what happened with the switch, IMHO.  COS simply melted itself into
a postion where it couldn't be turned off.

>I really loved how the Annoying Friend Of The Hero Who You Knew Was Going
>To Die got thrown onto the floor and held there when the elevator started
>_falling_ Brilliant.  Just brilliant.

The elevator wasn't falling.  It was rising.  Very fast.  And accelerating.
Very fast.  It hit the top of the shaft and crushed.

>Yes, every skyscraper is now equipped with the GE MANKILLER super-turbo-
>charged wind tunnel fan...  Able to spin at up to 3.7 MILLION RPM's,
>survive flashlights and even young women being sucked into it's blades,
>this AWESOME piece of equipment can generate a wind of up to 940mph!

You know, I THOUGHT all that paper in the shaft was a little strange...  it
must've sucked in a few stray branches.  :)

I was just waiting for Scully to pop out of the shaft at some key moment,
point her gun at the bad guy, and make some remark like, "Put the gun down
and your hands UP!  I'm having a REALLY bad hair day, so DON'T provoke me!"
:)

Joshua Henry Geurink
geurink@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 19:30:24 GMT
From: omaha@hardy.u.washington.edu (Omaha Sternberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comments and a Question

cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen) writes:
>Another good episode, although unlike some of the others, I will still
>have to say that the Pilot was the best.
>
>Just some interesting things of note: I'm sure I'm not the only computer
>"geek" who caught the clear fact that the writers weren't very thorough in
>their computer research.
>
>When COS says, "Program executed," that was totally wrong.  I think they
>meant to use "terminated."  It certainly would have made more sense.

   I believe that when the computer said "Program executed" it was correct.
See, Scully's computer wasn't accessed once. It was accessed several times.
The program execution was the START of a continuous calling of her computer
to get new info.

>Also the thought that Scully leaves her computer on all the time is
>totally beyond me, not to mention the fact that the first night, her phone
>didn't ring when COS called her home.  Also, I'm surprised she doesn't
>protect her files somehow or turn off her computer at night.

   I leave my computer on all night sometimes. My husband leaves it on
every night. And he's a CS major. As for the phone ringing, Scully has two
phone lines, first of all. Secondly, the phone should NOT have rung the
second time. There was no reason for it, unless the COS, for some
outrageous reason, wanted her to KNOW that it was accessing her files.

>Deep Throat's part in this episode was too minor in my opinion, but at
>least we learned a little more about him.
>
>Also does anyone know the name of the actor who plays Deep Throat?  I
>forgot to check again.

   If by Deep Throat, you mean the elderly guy, yeah, I agree. I've been
away for awhile, so I didn't know people had dubbed him a name.  Cute;). I
still think he's a Bureau 13 member.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 21:08:23 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Finally a Bad X-File 10/29

Aaarggh.  Talk about Trick or Treat. This one was most definitely a trick.

Ghost in the Machine, or HAL - 8999, or attack of the CmOS...What ever they
wanted to call this episode they should have just saved up for something
good and pre-empted this puppy with an encore presentation of the very best
of the True Colors\Different Strokes Hour.

Don't get me wrong, this episode started off fine; Fox Muldar's former
parter comes back needing a favor, an executive gets greeted by the
SuperVolt Weasel, we have a cool computer hacker that lives in a cool
house, someone paid homage to the Microsoft Borg, weird things abound -
fine.

But the really lame-o plot about the psycho supercomputer that scans text
editors on a turned off notebook, parses and listens in on phone
conversations and is equipped with a really funky voice stress graphic
display plus Knight Rider style idiot lights and makes stupid comments like
program executed, file deleted. No. No thanks.  I don't think so.

HAL was cool, CORA was cool, KITT was....a 85 trans-am and I was in grade
school.  Hey even A-7 was cool (maybe cool is not the word for it.) But not
only was this plot really dated, totally boring to watch, and not only not
an X-file but an episode of Probe but COS was just plain unthreating,
uninteresting, unexplored but **gasp** unthreatening! I just wanted to see
Dana unplug her worldport Fax Modem or shut down her Think-Pad.  Or see Fox
have the FBI shut down power to the building, sabotage the diesels and say
"Hey Dana, let's get on with our lives."
    
This was the kind of plot I'd expect from (*gasp, yeah I watch it and I
like it so sue me*) SeaQuest or (much more likely) TNG and not the
Halloween weekend edition of X-Files.

Well...

I guess everybody makes a clunker every now and then, and I suppose if it
were not the Halloween weekend episode of a show that focuses on the
supernatural\unexplained\ufos I wouldn't be so judgemental but, Ghost in
the Machine was really hurting.

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 23:23:25 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comments and a Question

geurink@sylvester.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink) writes:
><kludge@carson.u.washington.edu> wrote:
>>cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen) writes:
>>And the computer re-wiring servos by itself.  Oh, that's brilliant.  And
>>it surviving the big red switch...  Oh no, that's not even the slightest
>>bit cliche.  Not at all.  Neither was the voice compositing...
>
>I was under the impression that it fused the servos (does that make
>sense?), not re-wired them.  Fusing would only take a nasty power surge.
>That's what happened with the switch, IMHO.  COS simply melted itself into
>a postion where it couldn't be turned off.

How'd it manage that without blowing chips, fuses and circuit breakers all
over the place?  I was under the impression that it was a stupid plot
device, and utterly impossible.  Along with almost everything else in the
episode.

>>I really loved how the Annoying Friend Of The Hero Who You Knew Was Going
>>To Die got thrown onto the floor and held there when the elevator started
>>_falling_ Brilliant.  Just brilliant.
>
>The elevator wasn't falling.  It was rising.  Very fast.  And
>accelerating.  Very fast.  It hit the top of the shaft and crushed.

It was falling.  Besides, elevator motors don't do that - they're geared
very low (low enough that the elevator can be moved by hand).  And the
numbers were going down.

Hey, did you notice - when the preview for next week came on - I thought I
was watching a commercial for The Thing.  Only cheaper.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Oct 93 08:32:46 GMT
From: Leon_Davidoff@mindlink.bc.ca (Leon Davidoff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comment

> Also the thought that Scully leaves her computer on all the time is
> totally beyond me, not to mention the fact that the first night, her
> phone didn't ring when COS called her home.  Also, I'm surprised she
> doesn't protect her files somehow or turn off her computer at night.

What I want to know is how Scully was able to phone someone to tell them
COS had dialed into her computer?  There was no prior setup scene to show
that she has a second line or even a modem.

> Also does anyone know the name of the actor who plays Deep Throat?  I
> forgot to check again.

I remember him from some unmemorable TV series but I think he may have been
on Barney Miller.

Leon

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 05:39:14 GMT
From: cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Finally a Bad X-File 10/29

glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover) writes:
>But the really lame-o plot about the psycho supercomputer that scans text
>editors on a turned off notebook, parses and listens in on phone
>conversations and is equipped with a really funky voice stress graphic
>display plus Knight Rider style idiot lights and makes stupid comments
>like program executed, file deleted. No. No thanks.

   That's not plot.  That's technicalities.  Plot was still good, IMHO.
   Scully left her desktop computer on, she only turned off the monitor.
   But where the voice synthesizer came from is an excellent question since
it was never really resolved.

Cliff

------------------------------
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Date: 1 Nov 93 05:35:48 GMT
From: cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comments and a Question

omaha@hardy.u.washington.edu (Omaha Sternberg) writes:
>cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen) writes:
>>Another good episode, although unlike some of the others, I will still
>>have to say that the Pilot was the best.

   Well, some people have voiced the opinion that the episode was bad and
that it was too much like "The Tower" on NBC.  I have to agree that the
writers did not spend much research on this episode but I think that the
"feel" of this episode was much better than some of the latest ones.
   If you want to nitpick a show, then this is certainly one which is very
open to it, because that is not what the writers are concentrating on.

>>When COS says, "Program executed," that was totally wrong.  I think they
>>meant to use "terminated."  It certainly would have made more sense.
>
>I believe that when the computer said "Program executed" it was correct.
>See, Scully's computer wasn't accessed once. It was accessed se several
>times. The program execution was the START of a continuous calling of her
>computer to get new info.

   You would be correct if that was when COS said it.  But COS said
"Program executed" immediately after it killed the FBI agent in the
elevator.

>>Also the thought that Scully leaves her computer on all the time is
>>totally beyond me, not to mention the fact that the first night, her
>>phone didn't ring when COS called her home.  Also, I'm surprised she
>>doesn't protect her files somehow or turn off her computer at night.
>
>I leave my computer on all night sometimes. My husband leaves it on every
>night. And he's a CS major. As for the phone ringing, Scully has two phone
>lines, first of all. Secondly, the phone should NOT have rung the second
>time. There was no reason for it, unless the COS, for some outrageous
>reason, wanted her to KNOW that it was accessing her files.

   No, Scully can only have 1 phone line, not 2.  Why?  Because a) COS
found her phone number in the Washington residential listing, if she had a
dedicated phone line, it would not be listed.  b) If she had 2 lines, then
COS would not have dialed a different number the 2nd time which is why the
phone rang.
   Plus, Scully was not connected to some FBI mainframe to enter her
journal.  She kept the journal on her personal computer, otherwise COS
would not have been able to access her journal.
   I'm a CS major too, and occasionally I leave my computer on as well if I
need it to do some long computation.  But Scully is not CS and like most
people, she seems to use her personal computer purely to keep her journal
and notes.
   Also, most people in this world do NOT leave their computers on at night
as they run up a very large electric bill.

>>Also does anyone know the name of the actor who plays Deep Throat?  I
>>forgot to check again.
>
>If by Deep Throat, you mean the elderly guy, yeah, I agree. I've been away
>for awhile, so I didn't know people had dubbed him a name.  Cute;). I
>still think he's a Bureau 13 member.

   "Deep Throat" is his semi-official name.  By that I mean, that's the
name I was given by someone at Fox.  The name is also used to title the
second episode.

Cliff Chen
cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 00:45:10 GMT
From: lcd@umcc.umcc.umich.edu (Leon Dent)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comment

The "Deep Throat" character was *NOT* played by the same actor who played
the Inspector on "Barney Miller".

Leon Dent
lcd@umcc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 16:06:38 GMT
From: bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: "Ghost in the Machine" 10/29 - Comments and a Question

Oh well, the petty bickering over little details has begun.

Come on guys, the show is about paranormal phenomena, it's fiction,
fantasy, etc...

Suspend your disbelief!

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 19:17:06 GMT
From: tly@sei.cmu.edu (Tonya L Yount)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files 29 Oct (Computer episode)

I didn't really hate the computer episode.  Sure we've seen it before in
other shows but I expected a lot more people to comment on the character
development.  We're starting to see Mulder become more 'human' and less of
a spook.  We're starting to see how he relates to others besides Scully
(i.e.  Jerry) and I think we're beginning to see a rapport develop between
he and Scully which, for once on TV, is not based on *sexual* tension but
job related tensions and different views.

I thought this was an important episode for the characters (I admit the
plot was lacking - no argument there) and I was surprised no one else
pointed this out.  As for some of my own good points for this episode:
Mulder referring to Drake's death as a "Ben Franklin impersonation" (I love
his dry sense of humor and that no one really laughs at his jokes), Mulder
saying to Scully when asked about he and Jerry "I'm not a pain in the
ass?", and most importantly when Scully says to Mulder near the end when
she drives up to him outside of the building "how do we get in?"  (I feel
this is important because it is Scully's way of admitting Mulder is right
and she wants to help him.  This shows up later when she tells Mulder to
put the disk in even though the other guy, can't remember his name, is
trying to persuade Scully's rational side, she goes along with Mulder and
takes a job risk which shows her starting to support her partner).

Anyway, I had to point out some of my own feelings about the episode
because I didn't see them reflected in other posts (like they usually are
when viewers discuss the X-FILES).  How about the rest of you fans?  Anyone
else agree with me about this episode?  Anyone wish to comment??

Tonya L. Yount
tly@sei.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 21:15:46 GMT
From: omaha@hardy.u.washington.edu (Omaha Sternberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files 29 Oct (Computer episode)

tly@sei.cmu.edu (Tonya L Yount) writes:
>Anyway, I had to point out some of my own feelings about the episode
>because I didn't see them reflected in other posts (like they usually are
>when viewers discuss the X-FILES).  How about the rest of you fans?
>Anyone else agree with me about this episode?  Anyone wish to comment??

   I agree, Muldur is showing more of a personality than originally shown
in the first episode or two. There isn't much to add, you pretty much
summed it all up. I will say that when I first started watching the
episode, I thought it was about an AI that was HAUNTED. It would explain
much of the stuff we've been bickering about. 'Course, I'd think you'd need
a magical virus, not just a normal one, to shut the computer down, but you
can't have everything:)

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 13:21:26 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files 11/5 spoiler (almost) free review

Yes!
X-files is now mightily back on track, even though the episode had some
pretty severe shades of SC's The Thing, it was a pretty well written and
welled acted homage more about trust than anything else.

The entire episode had a very cool creepy feeling that had been lost since
the the third episode.

All in all a definite thumbs up.  Comments?

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 18:02:12 GMT
From: malund@mail.wm.edu (Lundy Mack A)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X Files

After reading many positive messages about X-Files I decided to watch it
last night.  Please tell me that it was an exception!  Couldn't the writers
come up with a more original plot than a rehash of _The_Thing_ with shades
of The Wrath of Khan (worm thing in the ear that takes control).

When I saw the promo for it I thought that they were going to do a
follow-up on the Kurt Russell _The_Thing_ movie of a couple of years ago
which would have been interesting.  For me, this show generated almost no
suspense and tension.

POSSIBLE PLOT SPOILER FOLLLOWS

Does anyone have a suggestion of why skin split on the neck of woman
revealing her to be possessed by one of the worms?  It didn't happen with
the pilot or dog and it sort of implied that something was about to come
out (like in the movie _The_Thing_).  Was it just a convenient plot device
to wrap up the episode within the alloted hour?

Mack A. Lundy III
Earl Gregg Swem Library
College of William and Mary
PO Box 8794                
Williamsburg, VA 23187-8794
malund@mail.wm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 18:41:43 GMT
From: omaha@hardy.u.washington.edu (Omaha Sternberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files, back on track

   The X-Files Nov. 5 episode is, in my opinion, getting back on track. I
really enjoyed this episode, and it was nice to see Mulder and Scully
really having it out. I was a little disappointed that Mulder wasn't
infected. I think that would have really been interesting, but I liked the
uncertainty throughout the entire show. I also liked Mulder getting
imprisoned (chuckle) and Scully having to hold a gun on him. As a previous
poster once mentioned (can't remember who) it's nice to see a male/female
relationship that doesn't revolve around sex. I also found it interesting
that two of the scientists automatically assumed that Scully and Mulder
already KNEW everything about the situation.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 19:33:07 GMT
From: ai293@freenet.carleton.ca (Gary K. McDonald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files

malund@MAIL.WM.EDU (Lundy Mack A) says:
>After reading many positive messages about X-Files I decided to watch it
>last night.  Please tell me that it was an exception!  Couldn't the
>writers come up with a more original plot than a rehash of _The_Thing_
>with shades of The Wrath of Khan (worm thing in the ear that takes
>control).
>
>When I saw the promo for it I thought that they were going to do a
>follow-up on the Kurt Russell _The_Thing_ movie of a couple of years ago
>which would have been interesting.  For me, this show generated almost no
>suspense and tension.

   Actually, X-FILES is quite good at ripping off plot lines from other,
better known works.  Much has already been said about last week's episode
being a ripoff of Demon Seed and another several weeks ago, about the
creature who came out of "hibernation" every 30 years to feed on humans was
clearly a ripoff of Stephen King's IT.

   I generally enjoy X-FILES but not really the last two episodes.  You
can't give the writers much credit for originality.  At this rate, the show
is clearly headed for the cancellation file (even though it seems to have
been renewed for the year).

Gary K. McDonald
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada
ai293@Freenet.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 20:47:19 GMT
From: angelia@netcom.com (Angelia Derrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files

>Does anyone have a suggestion of why skin split on the neck of woman
>revealing her to be possessed by one of the worms?  It didn't happen with
>the pilot or dog and it sort of implied that something was about to come
>out (like in the movie _The_Thing_).  Was it just a convenient plot device
>to wrap up the episode within the alloted hour?

 The skin didn't split it merely showed that something was under it. Her
neck was dirty, so it might have looked like it split.

Angelia

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 22:24:29 GMT
From: tperreau@mr-hyde.aoc.nrao.edu (Adept Array Op)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X Files

malund@MAIL.WM.EDU (Lundy Mack A) writes:
>POSSIBLE PLOT SPOILER FOLLLOWS
>
>Does anyone have a suggestion of why skin split on the neck of woman
>revealing her to be possessed by one of the worms?  It didn't happen with
>the pilot or dog and it sort of implied that something was about to come
>out (like in the movie _The_Thing_).  Was it just a convenient plot device
>to wrap up the episode within the alloted hour?

When I saw the promo, I too though that the skin was split.  However, on
watching the show, the line is actually her necklace.  This is evident
especially when the ammonia worm brain parasite moved _under_ the necklace.

I agree that it was a rehash of _The Thing_.  Last week was a rehash of a
different plot that was a movie this past summer on Fox.  Not highly
original.  At least they did have a little real science in that it is quite
possible for life to evolve in an ammonia environment.

How did the original crew get infected, though?  This was never explained.
The show seemed to indicate that the mode of transmission was through body
fluids, and it was not an airborn or casual contact type of critter.  I
could see one person getting infected and then killing the rest of the
crew, except for the two who did themselves in.

I also found the "put the critter into the ear" stupid to the extreme.
Unless the worm burrowed through the bone to get into the brain, which
would cause a lot of pain, the worm would have to go through the middle and
inner ear, which would also cause a lot of pain.  They should have made a
cut on the woman's neck and inserted it there.

Not a good one, overall.  The episode next week looks better, though.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 15:34:05 GMT
From: nml@lcs.mit.edu (Newton Loui)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brisco County 11/05/93 some SPOILERS

Again, I haven't seen any posts on that evening's episode, so I'll post.

Before someone decides to flame me, I thought I read that the "sf" stood
for "speculative fantasy" as opposed to straight "science fiction."

Just in case some of you haven't seen the episode yet and want to catch it
when it goes into re-runs or if Fox re-runs the episode again, like they
did for a time on Sunday nights:

***SPOILER WARNING***

Again, no synopsis, just a small list of the "chuckle" utterances.

1) When Brisco (and the audience) is listening to his playback on the wax
cylinder recorder, Brisco says, "Watson I need you."  :-) For you history
buffs, I looked "it" up: Bell patented his telephone in 1876 and 1877;
Edison invented his phonograph in 1878.  So there.  ;-)

2) Brisco says this is the "coming thing" and that people could soon be
listening to their favorite songs over and over.  Socrates asks, "Why would
anyone want to listen to a song more than once?"

3) The villain teaches one of his henchmen a lesson in dining etiquette:
"Pass the salt *please*" and "This should teach you never to start eating
*before* your host."  Learn this lesson well, Grasshopper.

4) The villain praises another henchman, "Well done, as a good meal should
be."

5) Federal Agent Breakstone tells Lord Bowler, "It'll be Country versus
County."

6) More Breakstone-isms: When he announces himself to Socrates - "I'm
Federal Agent Breakstone."  "Don't you think everyone knows who you are by
now?"  I thought this was a jab at seaQuest DSV for all their subtitles.

"I don't joke; I smile occasionally."  :-D

7) When Miss Avnet makes a date with Socrates for dinner, she suggests,
"How about Friday at 8?"  I wonder what's on TV then?  ;-) (Shades of
Quantum Leap and "Future Boy.")

8) Lord Bowler smacks a guy in the convent.  Brisco says, "Now that's a bad
habit."

9) The Mother Superior decks a henchman with a skillet, "Forgive me,
Father, but that felt good."

As always, there may have been more; these were the only ones I remember
and that stood out for me.

Newton Loui
nml@hq.lcs.mit.edu
nml@lcs.mit.edu
nml@mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 19:26:15 GMT
From: sasha@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (David A. Tumarkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brisco County 11/05/93 some SPOILERS

> Again, no synopsis, just a small list of the "chuckle" utterances.
[chucklers deleted for space]

Just a few more:

The story revolves around a cylinder that has incriminating evidence
against an up-and-coming politico.  Brisco's comment: "You know, maybe in
time, these recording devices will be used in the White House to keep our
politicians honest."  Socrates: "It'll never happen."

Another Breakstoneism:
After advising Socrates that he knew that Brisco and Dixie had a romantic
relationship, and after Socrates outburst of "How did you know that?",
Breakstone simply states: "We're the government; we know everything."

And, of course, when discussing where Dixie fled to:
The Boss (whose name I cannot remember): We think she went to Pasadena.
Brisco: She's probably disguised as a little old lady.

Dixie's childhood shall reamin uncommented upon (in order to frustrate
those who want to know; let's just say it's unsurprising [relatively
speaking])

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Television - Highlander (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 20:28:37 GMT
From: dvaughn@vax1.umkc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: Hey, I like it! (sue me)

I like Highlander! I don't know about the rest of you, but I watch TV to be
entertained and relax. A lot of shows today seem so set on teaching you a
lesson or having some hidden message. I like Highlander (not because it
doesn't have a message) but because I think it's a good show. It has
action, romance, comedy, and tragedy.

I haven't seen the Darkness episode, just the one after it. Boy, was I ever
shocked to hear of Tessa's death! Not to mention that Richie is now an
immortal. I always liked that character (duck, flame alert) because he's
not as intense and grim as the others. He's more `human' than the others
because he MAKES MISTAKES and fouls up on (frequent) occasion. If I wanted
to watch someone who never made a mistake I'd watch one of those real-life
dramas.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 18:47:20 GMT
From: rschiema@fraser.sfu.ca (Ryan Bradley Schieman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: When will it end?

I think this show is great but I don't get the phrase "there can be only
one".

If there can be only one then why are more immortals being "born"?  When
will immortals stop being "born" so that the one can kill the rest?

Also, About the episode on 10/31...I think it was called "An Eye for an
Eye"

fWhy was Duncan teaching Richie how to use a Katana ( I think that's what
it was) when he gave him a completely different sword at the end?  The
sword Richie got is straight and has a hand cover.  I don't know a lot
about swords but I would imagine that the new sword has a completely
different style of fighting than the old one.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 21:21:28 GMT
From: spatter@netcom.com (Steve Peterson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander -- faq question?

I really enjoy the Highlander, mainly because of the characters and
especially because of Adrian Paul's charisma, but there are a few things I
don't understand at all, and the most important thing is this (perhaps I
should be guided to a faq somewhere because it is kind of an obvious
question): why don't the immortals fight with a sawed-off shotgun in one
hand and a sword in the other?  A quick blast to the opponent's face to
disable them long enough to take his/her head would be a lot easier than
parrying and thrusting.

In the movie that might not have worked because guys like Connor McCleod
and the Kurgan seemed like they had gotten so tough they might be able to
handle a shotgun blast to the face, but the TV immortals are quite taken
aback when they are shot at all.

Also, I read a post where a person had actually rented a video of the first
TV Highlander show, featuring Connor McCleod - are such videos too rare to
find without turning an entire city upside down?

Thanks for any responses.

Steve Peterson
spatter@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 01:07:30 GMT
From: a-scotth@microsoft.com (Scott Hysmith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: The Sword on the Wall [spoilers]

Spoilers for the latest episode, "An Eye for an Eye".

There has been much talk about the sword Duncan noticed on the wall.  Now
maybe it's just me, but the sword that he saw: a) had a fabric-wrapped hilt
unlike Duncan's regular sword, b) was obviously part of a two-blade set and
c) was evidently a short blade.  My guess is this was a katana/wakizashi
set and Richie had taken the long blade with him.  Usually in a wall mount
of that type the short blade is upper, as the one Duncan noticed was.

Scott Hysmith
a-scotth@microsoft.com                    

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 16:38:33 GMT
From: sweeney@msuces.canr.msu.edu (Douglas J. Sweeney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander -- faq question?

>...why don't the immortals fight with a sawed-off shotgun in one hand and
>a sword in the other?  A quick blast to the opponent's face to disable
>them long enough to take his/her head would be a lot easier than parrying
>and thrusting.

I can recall a couple occasions where certain evil immies took a similar
track against Duncan (can't remember every episode(s)). Slan Q. had a
projectile of some kind in the handle of his sword...

There is no reason (other than tradition) that an immortal cannot use a
weapon other than a sword against an opponent. Even with most evil
immortals, the tradition and code of combat is still followed. This means
they battle with swords or similar hand (non-projectile) weapons.

Just as no immortal will fight on holy ground, very few will resort to
modern weapons to disable their adversary. IMHO.

Doug Sweeney
Microcomputer Coordinator
ANR Computer Services
221 Agriculture Hall
E. Lansing, MI 48824-1039
sweeney@msuces.canr.msu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:09:29 GMT
From: cm685@cleveland.freenet.edu (Leo Hodges)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: A mistake in The Darkness *SPOILERS*

SPOILERS AHEAD!  

I was disappointed in this episode for the most part.  It was a nice touch
having Tessa and Richie killed by a common mugger after having escaped the
episode's main villain, but Richie's resurrection as an immortal was
glossed over so badly as to have ruined what should have been a very
interesting revelation.  I mean, one minute Richie and Tessa are being
killed and then the very next time we see Richie, he's completely
recovered, with Mac telling him, "You're one of us now."  The truth is an
entire episode could have, and probably should have, been devoted to
Richie's ascension to immortality.  As it was, it was treated almost as a
throw away.

As to the mistake I think was made in this episode, consider this.  Mac is
trapped in a completely dark room fighting a Hunter who is equipped with
special goggles that allow him to see in the dark.  Suddenly Mac remembers
he has a pack of matches in his pocket so he pulls the matches out, opens
the cover and then throws the pack into the air striking them with his
sword in such a way as to cause all the matches to ignite.  The sudden
flare blinds the Hunter and gives Mac enough light to finish him off.
O.k., my question is, having thrown the matches into the air, in a totally
dark room, how was Mac able to see the matches well enough to hit them at
all, let alone hit them at just the right angle to make them ignite?  If he
could see that well in the dark (and he can't) why did he even need
matches?

Leo

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 20:35:38 GMT
From: hefferma@icarus.montclair.edu (Dennis F. Hefferman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: A mistake in The Darkness *SPOILERS*

cm685@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Leo Hodges) writes:
>SPOILERS AHEAD!  
>As to the mistake I think was made in this episode, consider this.  Mac is
>trapped in a completely dark room fighting a Hunter who is equipped with
>special goggles that allow him to see in the dark.  Suddenly Mac remembers
>he has a pack of matches in his pocket so he pulls the matches out, opens
>the cover and then throws the pack into the air striking them with his
>sword in such a way as to cause all the matches to ignite.  The sudden
>flare blinds the Hunter and gives Mac enough light to finish him off.
>O.k., my question is, having thrown the matches into the air, in a totally
>dark room, how was Mac able to see the matches well enough to hit them at
>all, let alone hit them at just the right angle to make them ignite?  If
>he could see that well in the dark (and he can't) why did he even need
>matches?

   He didn't need to see the matches.  It was all timing.

   This sort of thing goes on all the time in martial-arts-samurai-Zen-
warrior-use-the-Force-Luke-I-mean-Duncan type of flicks.

Dennis Francis Heffernan
hefferma@icarus.montclair.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 21:54:38 GMT
From: whh@engr.ucf.edu (William H. Horan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Hunters (the group, not the episode)

I have seen a lot of posts assuming something that I don't agree with - of
course, I could be completely wrong, and this wouldn't be the first time,
BUT here goes:

I don't believe in the Hunters as a true group of people, separate from the
Watchers, who have been killing off Immortals for centuries.  I believe we
only have the Watchers existing for centuries, and they never killed any
Immortals.  Only very recently did that one, mis-led Watcher convince a
small group of Watchers to follow him in his one man campaign to cleanse
the world of Immortals.  Since he was killed, I believe that we only have a
couple of his followers left, and hopefully, they'll lay off the killings -
even his son-in-law to be, a former follower, thought he was getting out of
line by killing Immortals.  I'm not even sure that the Watcher who
kidnapped Tessa was part of this radical, fringe group - I think he may
just have been an ordinary Watcher with some serious psychological hang-ups
(like he said, he killed Immortals because he got off on it).

The only time we ever heard or saw the phrase 'The Hunters' was in the
title of one episode.  I believe that's all it was - a poetic description,
useful in a title, of the actions of a certain group of Watchers.  I still
believe: that small group referred to themselves as Watchers, not Hunters;
that small group did not exist until, oh maybe the last 5 years; and that
the small group (hopefully) no longer exists as their leader was removed
and other Watchers are trying to talk some sense into them and bring them
back into the 'proper' non-interfering role of Watcher.

There.  I've had my say, and can step off of the soapbox.

Any replies?  Especially from the person out there who has whatever source
of information that isn't available to the rest of us mere mortals?

Bill Horan
horan@vsl.ist.ucf.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 23:24:38 GMT
From: wendy@cnd.hp.com (Wendy Milner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: Spoilers - The Zone

For those who didn't get a chance to see the Zone,
here is a synopsis:

The Zone

No Richie, No new immortals, no sword fights.

Overall impression, this story could have been placed in any number of
series.  It is a good guy finds bad situation and does something about it.

In the Zone (the bad section of town that everybody knows about, where the
cops don't go, and every city has one) Main bad guy is giving speech to the
down and out about taking back what belongs to them.  One young guy that
doesn't seem to belong listens then starts to walk away.  Bad guy points
him out.  Young guy is reporter.  He tries to get away but they get him and
kill him.  As he dies, his wrist shows the tatoo, he's a watcher.

In the gym.
Duncan and Charlie spar.  They do various styles.  Duncan wins all but the
boxing round.  Dawson comes in.  Duncan goes to office to talk to him.
Charlie gives a good look at them.  Dawson tells Duncan that the bad guy is
probably an immortal and Duncan should take care of him.  Duncan wants to
say no, but eventually gives in.  As they leave the office, Dawson says to
be careful.  Charlie overhears and warns Duncan away from the Zone.  When
Duncan won't back off, Charlie offers to guide him.

In the Zone
Charlie leads Duncan to Asia's place (she is a black doctor).  Asia warns
Duncan off the bad guy.  She's pretty adamant about it.  Charlie questions
her and she tells him off too.

In the gym
Dawson gives Duncan an address from the dead watchers book.

In the Zone
Charlie and Duncan find the bad guy.  They watch as he gives a kid a gun
and tells the kid that he is either with the bad guy or against him.

Flashback
Early 1900's, U.S. coal miners strike
Duncan and the mine owner's son are talking.  Duncan wants the son to
leave.  Son wants to stay.  They go listen to the leader talk about taking
back the mine.  Duncan says it will only led to death.  Leader asks the son
if he's with them or against them.

In the Zone
Duncan says he's seen enough.  The bad guy isn't what Dawson was afraid of
(no buzz).  Charlie wants to do something.  Duncan walks off.  Charlie goes
talk to the kid with the gun.  Duncan walks into 4 bad guys.  Good
fighting.  Bad guy comes up behind and hits Duncan in head with pipe.  Bad
guys dump Duncan off the pier.  Charlie sees the last and jumps in to save
Duncan.

In the gym
Duncan is drying off.  Dawson asks how's the water.  Duncan tells him the
bad guy isn't an immortal.  Dawson wants to quit.  Duncan says he's going
to continue.

Flashback
Coal miners strike.
The miners son joins the group.  The miners go to the mine and try to get
in.  The Pinkertons open fire and kill the miners son as well as others.

In the gym, later, the gym is dark
Charlie comes in, Duncan jumps him.  They figure it out.  Charlie thought
Duncan was dead.  Duncan says it's personal now and he's going back in.

In the gym, morning
Asia comes in and tells Charlie that she warned them.  Charlie says Duncan
is alive.  Asia thought he was dead.  Charlie says something like "I think
he's a hard guy to kill"

In the apartment above the gym
Duncan comes in.  There are two bad guys there.  Duncan fights them.  They
run away.

At Asia's place
Kid with gun now has walkman and is dancing around.  Duncan takes away his
guy.  Asia intervenes.  Kid takes off.  Duncan wants to use Asia's place
for a meeting of the good people in the Zone.  She agrees.  Duncan says
they'll protect her.

At the bad guys place.
Bad guy gets call that there is a meeting.  They go off the Asia's.

In the apartment
Duncan gets call from Asia.  Bad guys have heard about meeting and are
coming for her.  Duncan says lock the doors, he'll be there.

At Asia's
Duncan comes in, doors are unlocked.  No Asia.  Kid is outside.  Duncan
tells the kid to take him to bad guy, convinced kid that he knew all about
the plan.  Kid takes him to bad guy.

At bad guys place
Duncan comes in.  Asia is walking around free.  Bad guys come in.  Seems
Asia has been accepting money from them to keep her clinic open.  Duncan
gets ready to fight.  Asia hits him over the head with a baseball bat.  Bad
guys throw Duncan in walk in freezer.  Bad guy tries to kiss Asia, she
resists.  He insists.  Kid takes out guy.  Bad guy talks him out of it,
then kills kid.  They throw Asia into freezer with Duncan.

In freezer.
Duncan wakes up.  Finds handy piece of metal, breaks glass in door and
unlocks door.

At Asia's
Charlie is trying to keep good people together.  They want to know where
Duncan and Asia are.  Bad guys come in.  They beat up Charlie.  Charlie
runs outside.  Bad guy come out, tells Charlie no one is coming to the
rescue.  Just as Duncan and Asia show up.  Duncan beats up all the bad
guys.

At the gym
Charlie wants Duncan to forgive Asia.  Duncan already has.
Charlie ask "What are you McLeod?"  
Charlie has seen guys with eyes like Duncan's when he was in the Seals.
Guys who were lifers and never came all the way back.
Charlie thinks Duncan is hiding something.
Charlie is going to find out about Duncan.
Duncan warns Charlie off.  "Some of the people who have found out
aren't around any more."

END

Wendy Milner
Hewlett-Packard
Mail Stop 102
3404 E. Harmony Rd.
Fort Collins, CO, 80525
wendy@fc.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 14:19:22 GMT
From: bmyers@asd470.dseg.ti.com (Bob Myers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: some general questions/"eye for eye"

Since I was not able to view the last two episodes (really missed out on
the Darkness), I have some questions after watching the Eye for an Eye
episode:

1) Richie turns to Duncan and says that he senses an Immortal.  I get the
impression that this is the first time Richie has been able to do this.
There's no indication that he can sense Duncan - is this due to being
around Duncan too much or will Richie eventually sense Duncan?

2) Richie didn't take Anne's head.  Would he have done this if the Immortal
he was fighting was male instead of female?  Is Richie facing impending
doom (not being able to kill someone) or will his attitude change in the
future (possible future show with Richie getting his first "Quickening"???

3) How are new Immortals born?  Do one or both of the parents have to be an
Immortal?

4) With regards/possible tie-ins to HL II movie, are new exiles/non-exiles
showing up from the planet Zeist?

5) Now that Richie is Immortal, will we have another apperance from Connor
in this year's series?  Maybe Connor can also give pointers/directions on
how to help Richie's new look on life.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 03:43:17 GMT
From: ma_saunders@muskingum.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Duncan & Sheena in Eye for an Eye

I haven't seen this posted yet, but its been bothering me. Does anyone else
have a problem with Duncan sleeping with Sheena Easton's character so soon
after Tessa's death? Part of me understands its place within the story and
Duncan's remorse after, but I'm still very bothered by it. Any thoughts,
anyone? I'd like to hear other people's opinions on this.

Thanks.

Matt

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	  Television - Highlander (2 msgs) & Babylon 5 (5 msgs) &
                       Wild Palms (2 msgs) & Power Rangers (3 msgs) &
                       Time Trax (3 msgs) & Forever Knight (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 20:41:20 GMT
From: lshell@fstop.csc.ti.com (Lezlie A. Shell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: some general questions/"eye for eye"

whh@engr.ucf.edu (William H. Horan) writes:
>bmyers@asd470.dseg.ti.com (Bob Myers) writes:
>>1) Richie turns to Duncan and says that he senses an Immortal.  I get the
>>impression that this is the first time Richie has been able to do this.
>>There's no indication that he can sense Duncan -- is this due to being
>>around Duncan too much or will Richie eventually sense Duncan?
>
>I think Richie can sense Duncan now.  Maybe the script the writers should
>have had Ritchie say "There's ANOTHER immortal around".

Maybe when two immortals spend a lot of time together their quickenings
become attuned.  Duncan and Amanda obviously spent a lot of time together
and I think a constant hummmmm would get on the nerves.

>>and 2) Richie didn't take Anne's head.  Would he have done this if the
>>Immortal he was fighting was male instead of female?  Is Richie facing
>>impending doom (not being able to kill someone) or will his attitude
>>change in the future (possible future show with Richie getting his first
>>"Quickening"???
>
>Theory: Richie is becoming one of the 'good' Immortals, who only take
>heads when the other person really deserves it - and he didn't think a
>lovestruck, depressed individual deserved it.

Richie is still the same 20-year-old kid he was before he became immortal.
Having never killed anyone before he became immortal, killing someone after
he became an immie would still be a very traumatic experience.  He just
wasn't ready.  Killing was part of Duncan's upbringing before he made the
change.

>>5) Now that Richie is Immortal, will we have another appearance from
>>Connor in this year's series?  Maybe Connor can also give
>>pointers/directions on how to help Richie's new look on life.
>
>Who knows?  Just from the lines up of guest stars we see every week, this
>looks like it's a pretty popular series to guest star on.  Another Connor
>appearance might add some more continuity, but I think they'll just keep
>introducing, and sometimes killing off, new Immies-of-the-week.

What about Felicia Martins?

Lezlie Shell

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 08:14:01 GMT
From: fdm21@yorick.umd.edu (CMSC 420)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Duncan & Sheena in Eye for an Eye

ma_saunders@vax.cns.muskingum.edu writes:
>I haven't seen this posted yet, but it's been bothering me. Does anyone
>else have a problem with Duncan sleeping with Sheena Easton's character so
>soon after Tessa's death? Part of me understands its place within the
>story and Duncan's remorse after, but I'm still very bothered by it. Any
>thoughts, anyone? I'd like to hear other people's opinions on this.

Grief makes people do bizarre things.  Being hit by death makes people want
to do something, anything, to prove to themselves they're still alive.

I think they went out of their way to point out what unusual circumstances
the Duncan / Annie fling came from.  She had her speech about "Are you dead
inside?", she had just lost her husband as well, they were old friends,
they were both drunk, et cetera.  So I didn't have that much of a problem
with it, as long as it's not a forewarning of bimbo-of-the-week flings to
come.

Worrying about the upcoming return of Amanda,

Jon Blum

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 21:53:24 GMT
From: colin@callisto.pas.rochester.edu (colin roald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Babylon 5

Just stumbled onto the Bablyon 5 pilot last night, and I can only say
*WOW*.  This I think was the best sf I've seen on tv I can remember.  Cool
characters, decent acting (went hammy once or twice, but I can deal with
that), good conflict, and no goofy science.  The backdrops show actual
activity going on in the station; there's a good sense of size; the
atmosphere is just gritty enough to convince that people live there.
Absent is the blow-dried sterility of Trek sets.  I love the Centauri
ambassador, the security chief, and the doctor (fascinatingly quirky speech
pattern).  Sinclair and Lt-Commander (Takehashi?) both have histories,
meshed into a mysterious and interesting universe. There seems to be great
potential for a gradual exploration of well-developed alien cultures, which
would be a refreshing change from the Trek tendency to alien-of-the-week
encounters.  I love the way the writers left time for a denouement after
the climactic encounter.  They had me wound in, then took the time to work
that absorption into a sense of achievement, triumph, and wonder, without
abandoning me to the commercials and credits.  The closing scene was
*wonderful*.

I've been fascinated by all the hype I've seen for this show, and now that
I've seen it myself I'm convinced, I'm hooked.  I want more.  I'm doing as
Mr. Straczynski requests (has his "What to Expect from Babylon 5" article
been reposted here recently?), and writing to the local program director,
and to the producers at Warner.

Colin Roald

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 17:12:23 GMT
From: lecuyer@wam.umd.edu (CLIS library)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

I think this series has potential, but, their biggest problem, IMHO, is
that they've given me no characters I really care about or want to see
again.  The most interesting are the Asian Lt. Commander, and the female
ambassador. I went to sleep every time the Commander of the station was on
screen. The 2 male ambassadors are just annoying and the security chief is
a Bruce Willis Clone. The Doctor, depite his "weird speech pattern" (?is
that how the original post put it?), is almost a non-entity.

The scene that *really* annoyed me was when the Commander was escorting the
psi (yet another non-entity) to her room, they take a short cut through the
"menthane breather section" and the audience gets to see all the weird hand
puppets they've come up with for alien life forms. I felt as if we were on
the 50 cent tour of the Columbus Zoo.  And excuse me, why do the private
quarters of a sentient life form have large glass windows that everyone and
his uncle can see through. I mean if 2 people came up to *my* picture
window and starting peering inside *my* house, I'd close the curtains!
Maybe they should do that next time - might be funny, Gods know they could
us it.

Cathy

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 21:12:35 GMT
From: danwood@netcom.com (Dan Wood)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

The "stiffness" of the cast, the stupid zoo-like alien sector, and so on,
seem to have been dealt with admirably, from what I can gleen.

There are some new, interesting-sounding cast replacements.  The alien
sector (which JMS hated from the get-go, but had to go with it due to
constraints) has literally been blown to bits.  However, I'm afraid to
report that the Willis-like Mr. Garibaldi is still stuck with his looks. As
a person with hair like that too, I say give him a break for his looks!

And the special effects look like they're going to be AMAZING.

All one can do is give it a whirl come January 26th....

Dan

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 00:46:26 GMT
From: mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

lecuyer@wam.umd.edu (CLIS library) writes:
>The scene that *really* annoyed me ...  excuse me, why do the private
>quarters of a sentient life form have large glass windows that everyone
>and his uncle can see through.

The intent was that the part of the alien quarters you saw through the
glass (Saran Wrap, actually...) was the equivalent of the front porch,
where the occupants could sit, and say "Howdy!" to the passersby.  I didn't
notice it the first time, but on this viewing, I could see entrances to
private parts of the quarters.

However, JMS agrees that the section looked horrible, and by authorial fiat
has decreed that this section is the part of the station that the Minbari
assassin blew up.  It's gone, vaporized, never to be seen again, along with
the "Cone of Silence" in the bar.

Among the characters gone are Lt. Takeshima, the doctor, the telepath, and
Sinclair's love interest.

Mike Van Pelt
mvp@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 02:18:24 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

mvp@netcom.com (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>However, JMS agrees that the section looked horrible, and by authorial
>fiat has decreed that this section is the part of the station that the
>Minbari assassin blew up.  It's gone, vaporized, never to be seen again,
>along with the "Cone of Silence" in the bar.

Um, it wasn't exacty author power at work - they really did blow the set
up.  They had to nuke one of the sets to do the Minbari explosion thing,
and that's the one they fried :)

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 10:09:30 GMT
From: sgm1@aber.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Wild Palms

   Oliver Stone's Wild Palms is coming on to British T.V. next Monday.  I
assume it has been on in the US already so can anyone mail me more info
about it?

Thanks ever so much.

Sam
sgm1@aber.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 04:45:00 GMT
From: eschwa@csn.org (Emerson Schwartzkopf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wild Palms

Wild Palms certainly isn't the best thing offered on a commercial network,
a contest to decide THAT wouldn't be as easy as it sounds, anyway but, it
wasn't bottom of the barrel, either. The problem is that it's based on a
cartoon from a magazine (Details) where style is the substance, and it's
hard to keep something like that going for hours upon hours.

As a collection of images strung together in the barest of ways to keep
some semblance of a plot, it's great to see. (The visual of a bride,
dressed in a red gown, framed by a California mission-style arch as the
first couple of bars of the Stones' "Gimme Shelter" fade in is especially
striking.) As far as a hard-and-fast story that has dramatic impact ...
well, it doesn't really satisfy. A lot of it is eye candy.

I'll probably get the flames here, but I happen to like eye candy, and at
least it's something different than the sex-and-murder vehicles that U.S.
commercial TV continues to churn out. Give ABC a break for trying.

Emerson Schwartzkopf
Gunnison, Colorado
eschwa@csn.org

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 17:09:11 GMT
From: sheriff@maunakea.aero.org (Sean Hawkey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mighty Morphin Power Rangers

For those of you that actually have the gumption to make it through an
episode (I didn't), you should be ashamed of yourself.

I can't believe this show is actually allowed to air.

Granted, for children of a young age (5 or younger) this show may actually
be entertaining.  The show is obviously trying to be as stupid as possible.
But this really isn't my gripe.

This show is the least original show I've ever seen.  The episodes I tried
to make it through proved to me the writers have absolutely NO imagination
whatsoever.  The show steals its ideas from Voltron, Ultra Man and other
old shows and cartoons.  Even the plot lines aren't original.

The very worst is how the producers threw the dinosuar thing in there
because it was the popular fad of the week.

This show is a remarkably (sp?) poor follow-up to X-Men, my favorite
cartoon today.

Sean Hawkey
sheriff@maunakea.aero.org

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 20:05:12 GMT
From: jgoss@torolab.vnet.ibm.com (Jeff Goss)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mighty Morphin Power Rangers

What is the story with this thing? All the action sequences appear to be
dubbed over from a foreign language. Only the scenes with the kids as
themselves appear to be originally shot in English. Is this series the
result of splicing together a Japanese show with shot in America kid
scenes?

Jeff Goss

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 03:53:41 GMT
From: swaim@owlnet.rice.edu (Michael Parks Swaim)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mighty Morphin Power Rangers

sheriff@maunakea.aero.ORG (Sean Hawkey) writes:
>For those of you that actually have the gumption to make it through an
>episode (I didn't), you should be ashamed of yourself.

  Actually, I find it pretty funny. It's not as good as the Dynaman version
from Nightflight, but it's not nearly as mind numbing as anything recent
featuring Droopy. (For those of you wondering, the action footage and the
moon lady are from a Japanese show.)

Mike Swaim
swaim@owlnet.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 19:02:32 GMT
From: dasilva@clsn1231.noble.mass.edu (Allison DaSilva)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Time Trax

YES :-) I have just discovered Time Trax and I am hooked.  It replaces
Quantum Leap, sort of fills in a sf blank.  Dale Midkiff is wonderful, I
love his understated style and soft speech.  I have no idea how long it has
been on, but all reruns are first runs to me.  The idea of an AT&T credit
card look alike for his computer link is genius (amd I am sure AT&T pays a
pretty penny for the privilege!).  I'm not sure about SELMA's dowdy
appearance, she seems more 1800's that she seems more 1800's than 2000's.
I especially liked the episode where Darien discoveres the boy who has
vague memories of a library building and a woman.  The depiction of
architecture in the future was fun.  I'm also wondering about the
continuing plot line of the prisoner and warden from the future.  Any
discussion is appreciated, since I am new to the series.

Allison DaSilva
Reading Public Library 
Reading, Massachusetts 
dasilva@college.noble.mass.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 22:50:18 GMT
From: skriefal@eeyore.stcloud.msus.edu (Scott Kriefall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax

dasilva@CLSN1231.NOBLE.MASS.EDU (Allison DaSilva) writes:
>YES :-) I have just discovered Time Trax and I am hooked.  It replaces
>Quantum Leap, sort of fills in a sf blank.  Dale Midkiff is wonderful, I

I also like the show.  I wouldn't go so far as to say it is excellent, but
it is still quite enjoyable.

>love his understated style and soft speech.  I have no idea how long it
>has been on, but all reruns are first runs to me.  The idea of an AT&T
>credit card look alike for his computer link is genius (amd I am sure AT&T
>pays a pretty penny for the privilege!). I'm not sure about SELMA's dowdy
>appearance,

The AT&T card as a computer link seemed nice at first, but it gets annoying
quickly - since every episode will show the "AT&T" inscription on the card
quite plainly at least once :).

>The depiction of architecture in the future was fun.  I'm also wondering
>about the continuing plot line of the prisoner and warden from the future.
>Any discussion is appreciated, since I am new to the series.

What prisoner and warden from the future?  I've only missed 1 episode, but
don't recall ever seeing or hearing anything about this.  The only truly
continuing character I can think of (other than Darien of course) is
Sahmbi, the man who perfected(?) the Trax machine.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 03:29:02 GMT
From: pwpaxton@news.delphi.com (PWPAXTON@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax

skriefal@eeyore.stcloud.msus.edu (Scott Kriefall) writes:
>The AT&T card as a computer link seemed nice at first, but it gets
>annoying quickly - since every episode will show the "AT&T" inscription on
>the card quite plainly at least once

As if he couldn't keep Selma hidden in a cellular phone.  Then he could
talk to her in public without attracting attention and she could simply
ring like a phone as a signal for him to hold it up to his ear instead of
clicking and chirping and not being able to talk to her out loud with
others around.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 19:21:12 GMT
From: rathslag@pa881a.inland.com (Katie Rathslag)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forever Knight?

I was wondering whether or not "Forever Knight" was still on the air or
not.  I used to see it Tuesday nights but now I'm forced to watch David
Letterman (I'm not complaining about that).  Where, if anywhere, can I find
Nick Knight, the sensitive nightcrawler?

Katie Rathslag
rathslag@pa881a.inland.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 00:25:52 GMT
From: detrolio@andromeda.rutgers.edu (David De Trolio)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forever Knight?

rathslag@pa881a.inland.com (Katie Rathslag) writes:
>I was wondering whether or not "Forever Knight" was still on the air or
>not.  I used to see it Tuesday nights but now I'm forced to watch David
>Letterman (I'm not complaining about that).  Where, if anywhere, can I
>find Nick Knight, the sensitive nightcrawler?

I noticed in the TV Guide this week the show is on after Letterman at
12:35, I think they are running the two part episode where he fights his
mentor.

David De Trolio
detrolio@andromeda.rutgers.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Oct 93 23:49:03 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cons Cashing Checks

I want to know why cons take so long to cash my checks. Nolacon holds the
record of 5 months!  I think the only reason they did not hold my check
longer was I wrote them to say the bank the check was drawn on was about to
disappear and if they did not cash it, it would no longer be valid. The
norm is 2 months. It's annoying when I am balancing my statement to refer
back to 2-3 month old checks that are still outstanding. If I had to switch
banks during that time period, those checks would have caused real
problems. I recently switched banks because my old bank had significantly
raised their fees. I would have lost money as a result of the con holding a
check in that situation.

So for those who have run the treasury at cons, why does this happen so
consistently with so many cons?

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 17:27:14 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

dlow@svale.hp.com writes:
>I want to know why cons take so long to cash my checks. Nolacon holds the
>record of 5 months!
>
>So for those who have run the treasury at cons, why does this happen so
>consistently with so many cons?

a) It's often difficult to get to the bank during working hours

b) You don't actually *need* the money until a couple of months
   before the con, and the lost interest from cashing cheques
   late is negligible at current rates

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 21:13:43 GMT
From: schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low) writes:
>I want to know why cons take so long to cash my checks. Nolacon holds the
>record of 5 months!
>
>So for those who have run the treasury at cons, why does this happen so
>consistently with so many cons?

Well, there is not a good reason, but I think I can explain.  Usually you
send your membership to a PO Box.  It is somebody's job to check the box
regularly, this is the first delay.  That somebody then distributes the
mail to the appropriate department.  Frequently that person waits until the
next concom meeting to deliver the mail.  If the appropriate department
head doesn't show up or send a representative, a special effort might be
made, or it might not get delivered until next meeting.  This is the second
delay.  Now, your registration has gotten to the registration head, in an
ideal world, the head would immediately look at it and get your check to
the treasurer.  In the real world, your letter just went into the stack on
that person's desk.  The registration head should check that the money is
right (actually, the mail deliverer could check that the money was right,
and give the check to treasury and the registration form to registration,
or make a copy of the check to send with the registration and give the
check to treasury, but that is not the way it is usually set up) and get
the check to treasury, but frequently they wait until they are ready to sit
down at the computer and enter a bunch of registrations before they ever
really look at it, this is the third delay.  Now the head of registration
has to get a pile of checks to the treasure.  Depending on how close we are
getting to the convention they may be touching base twice a week, or
weekly, but it may just wait until the next meeting, this is the fourth
delay.  Now the treasurer finally has the check and the next time they get
around to going to the bank it gets deposited, unless they're taking the
pile of checks at work in, and that one is in the pile at home, but
probably it does get deposited in the next bank run.  The time until that
bank run is the fifth delay.  Given all that, it is no surprise that it
takes a couple of months between your mailing in the check and it getting
deposited.

If a concom was a business, all those people would be in an office, and
they would see each other every day, and those delays would all be a day or
two at most, but it's not a business, it's a hobby.  So it is dependent on
people driving across town, when they have time, to transfer physical
objects around.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Oct 93 21:49:31 GMT
From: dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

Mike Scott (Mike@moose.demon.co.uk) wrote:
>>So for those who have run the treasury at cons, why does this happen so
>>consistently with so many cons?
>a) It's often difficult to get to the bank during working hours

The norm is 2-3 months. In the US you can make night deposits if you have a
merchant account. You can make deposits anytime with the ATM.  Even before
ATMs were common, it is ridiculous that you cannot make it to the bank
during normal business hours for over TWO months.

>b) You don't actually *need* the money until a couple of months
>   before the con, and the lost interest from cashing cheques
>   late is negligible at current rates

This is not a valid reason for not cashing the checks for over 2 months.
You are going to store several thousand dollars worth of checks in your
house for 2 months?

Danny Low
HP CPCD
dlow@pollux.svale.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Oct 93 00:15:13 GMT
From: kassover@quantum.crd.ge.com (David Kassover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

Mike@moose.demon.co.uk writes:
>a) It's often difficult to get to the bank during working hours

I submit that it is the Treasurer's job to get to the bank during working
hours, if that is what it takes to get various monies deposited and
withdrawn in a correct, proper and timely fashion.  (Before you flame, you
should know I was Treasurer of a corporation for quite a few years.  All
right, it's not a not-for-profit nor a membership corporation, but the
requirements are not that much different)

>b) You don't actually *need* the money until a couple of months
>   before the con, and the lost interest from cashing cheques
>   late is negligible at current rates

Interest isn't the problem, except in certain cases, which membership
monies are most probably not.  However, if something happens such that the
monies are not handled properly, the Treasurer among others could be facing
civil and criminal charges.

David Kassover
kassover@aule-tek.com
kassover@ra.crd.ge.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 06:09:12 GMT
From: leah@smith.chi.il.us (L.A.Z. Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

dlow@svale.hp.com (Danny Low) writes:
>I want to know why cons take so long to cash my checks.
As someone who is still holding a lot of checks written to Australia in '99
at ConFrancisco, I can tell you one reason - we're waiting until we can
complete all the data entry from the receipt books.  It's not always easy
to make out the handwriting of the numerous people who were taking
presupports at the Worldcon, and so we want the checks handy for comparing
names and addresses.

However, we ARE working on it!
 
Leah Smith
leah@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 02:38:11 GMTF
rom: karenb@well.sf.ca.us (Karen E. Babich)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

>As someone who is still holding a lot of checks written to Australia in
>'99 at ConFrancisco, I can tell you one reason - we're waiting until we
>can complete all the data entry from the receipt books.  It's not always
>easy to make out the handwriting of the numerous people who were taking
>presupports at the Worldcon, and so we want the checks handy for comparing
>names and addresses.

Leah, just a suggestion: If you want to go ahead and deposit the checks,
photocopy them first.  You should be able to get a good enough quality to
read the important info - printed name and address, written amount - to
work with while letting everyone's bank accounts balance.

KB

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 18:45:25 GMT
From: mcdaniel@convex.com (Tim McDaniel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

If you're running the gate for any large event, photocopy the checks
anyway.  A group treasurer I know always did that.  (For those in the SCA,
the treasurer was "Ilsa von Westfal", who stepped down this month as HM of
the Middle.  No flies on HER, folks!)

After our big annual event, the bank said they lost the checks for the gate
receipts.  The treasurer went to them with the photocopies and got our
account credited and all the checkwriters's accounts debited.  The fact
that the said treasurer worked as a teller in that bank didn't hurt.

Of course, then the bank found the original checks and cleared them TOO, so
the treasurer had to refund money to everyone.  We changed accounts to a
credit union.

Tim McDaniel
Convex Computer Corporation
Richardson, TX
mcdaniel@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 22:15:55 GMT
From: Alison@moose.demon.co.uk (Alison Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

After some delay (sorry chaps), Confabulation has now got the person who
gets the post putting the cheques into the bank.  The person who posted the
long list of likely delays didn't include little things like the fact that
the only bank that does free banking for member's societies is only open
M-F, 9:30-3:30, with no automatic deposit machine... Fortunately, we have a
self- employed committee member.

Alison Scott
Alison@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 18:17:12 GMT
From: ddb@tdkt.kksys.com (David Dyer-bennet)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

I've gotten over being puzzled by this gripe, since I've received it so
often, but personally, every time I notice a check to a con (or anybody
else) still outstanding from my interest-bearing checking account, I
*smile*.

We (various local cons I've been involved with) have sometimes copied the
checks to expedite deposits, but that's considerable extra work and
expense, and sometimes the copy isn't as clear as the original.  Most of us
don't have copiers at home, so in addition to the time to copy it requires
an extra trip to a copy center and a lot of time handling piles of checks
out in public, which makes some of us nervous.

The best scheme I've seen has the envelopes delivered directly to
registration, who then do data entry, stamp the checks, make a deposit, and
turn over a report to treasury.  This scheme has minimal handling and
minimal delay to deposit.  Treasury people often seem nervous about it, but
since they're willing to let registration handle the actual checks, I don't
see how any risk is being added.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 23:02:58 GMT
From: dlow@sc.hp.com (Danny Low)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cons Cashing Checks

David Dyer-bennet (ddb@tdkt.kksys.com) wrote:
>I've gotten over being puzzled by this gripe, since I've received it so
>often, but personally, every time I notice a check to a con (or anybody
>else) still outstanding from my interest-bearing checking account, I
>*smile*.

You would not be smiling if you had to change banks for any reason and that
check is still outstanding. I recently changed banks because they raised
their fees. I would have lost money if I had to maintain a balance just to
keep that check from bouncing. While I was waiting to close my account, the
guy before me was closing his account because he was leaving the country.
He was not happy about having to leave several hundred dollars in the
account to cover the outstanding checks and service fees he now faced
because his balance was going to fall below the minimum for no fees. He did
not even have a forwarding address for the bank to send the money once they
could close the account.

If you have to change banks, it's the bank who will have the last laugh.

Danny Low
HP NSD
dlow@ppg01.sc.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 22:38:35 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fantasy, SF, and Horror CALENDAR 

Please send listing information to me, the compiler: eliz@ai.mit.edu; on
GEnie, e.willey.  Thanks to all who have contributed!  If local readers
could run down phone numbers on some of the hosting bookstores, it'd be
much appreciated by others, I'm sure. 
 
12 November 1993/ / /Debra Doyle and James D. Macdonald read at
Barnes and Noble, 818 South Road, Poughkeepsie, NY.  19:30. 
914-297-8092; speak to Barbara.
 
12 November 1993/#/#/Dennis Etchison reads at Mysterious Galaxy, San
Diego, CA.  18:30-20:00.  No phone.
 
12 November 1993/#/#/Annette Curtis Clause reads at Dark Carnival in
Berkeley, CA.  18:00-20:00.  510-845-7757.
 
13 November 1993/#/#/Greg Bear reads at Mysterious Galaxy, San
Diego, CA.  15:00-17:00.  No phone.
 
13 November 1993/ / /Michaela Roessner signs at Dark Carnival in
Berkeley, CA.  18:00-20:00.  510-845-7757.
 
14 November 1993/ / /Peter S. Beagle signs and sings at Other Change
of Hobbit, Berkeley, CA.  14:00-16:00.  510-848-0413.
 
15 November 1993/#/#/Douglas Adams reads at the University of Washington,
Seattle, WA.  19:00.  No phone.
 
17 November 1993/#/#/Terry Bisson, Nancy Collins, Susanna McShea, and
Triss Stein sign at Science Fiction, Mysteries, and More! in New York
City, NY.  18:30.  212-385-8798.
 
17 November 1993/ / /David Dvorkin reads at Little Bookshop of
Horrors in Arvada, CO.  19:30.  303-425-1975.
 
18 November 1993/#/#/Circlet Press publication party, with readings,
at Science Fiction, Mysteries, and More!, New York City, NY.  18:30. 
212-385-8798.
 
18 November 1993/ / /Alexander Jablokov and Ian Watson read at Dixon
Place, 258 Bowery, New York City, NY; part of the New York Review of
Science Fiction readings series.  Admission $5.00; doors open 19:30. 
212-219-3088.
 
18 November 1993/#/#/Carol Severance reads at the East Hawaii Cultural
Center, Hilo, HI.  19:00.  No phone.
 
18 November 1993/ / /Poul Anderson and Elizabeth Willey read at
Other Change of Hobbit, Berkeley, CA.  19:00.  510-848-0413.
 
19 November 1993/#/#/Alexander Jablokov reads at Barnes and Noble,
818 South Road, Poughkeepsie, NY.  19:30.  914-297-8092; speak
to Barbara.
 
20 November 1993/#/#/Octavia Butler reads at Mysterious Galaxy, San
Diego, CA.  14:00-16:00.  No phone.
 
3 December 1993/#/#/Will Baker will read at Dark Carnival in Berkeley,
CA.  18:00-20:00.  510-845-7757.
 
4 December 1993/ / /Steve Barnes signs at Dangerous Visions in
Sherman Oaks, CA.  14:00-17:00.  818-986-6963.
 
6 December 1993/#/#/Various authors read from CHRISTMAS GHOSTS
(anthology), at Science Fiction, Mysteries, and More!, New York City,
NY.  18:30.  212-385-8798.
 
15 December 1993/ / /Connie Willis reads at Little Bookshop of
Horrors in Arvada, CO.  19:30.  303-425-1975.
 
16 December 1993/#/#/Michael Swanwick and ?TBA? read at Dixon Place,
258 Bowery, New York City, NY; part of the New York Review of Science
Fiction readings series.  Admission $5.00; doors open 19:30. 
212-219-3088.
 
18 December 1993/ / /Harlan Ellison signs at Dangerous Visions in
Sherman Oaks, CA.  14:00-17:00.  818-986-6963.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 20:28:00 GMT
From: CHAPMAN@uhccmvs.uhcc.hawaii.edu (Kalani Chapman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Dick and Postmodernism

I'm interested in starting a discussion on any of Philip K. Dick's books as
works of postmodernism. One that I had in mind particularly is _The Three
Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch_, but if there are any others that you think
fit the bill, feel free to speculate, discuss, etc.

Another author that I've read recently, and could also, perhaps playfully,
be interpreted or analyzed as postmodernist, is Neal Stephenson and his
book _Snow Crash_. Any takers on these esoteric subjects?

Thanks in advance.

Kalani Chapman
Chapman@uhccmvs.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 06:47:06 GMT
From: ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu (Ojvind Bernander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dick and Postmodernism

I've always been confused as to what "post-modernism" means.  Or modernism,
for that matter.  What are they?  How are they different?  What are good
examples?

Help!

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 16:50:41 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dick and Postmodernism

I once complained to a friend (an English major, so I figured he'd been
initiated into the dark secrets) that I didn't understand post-modernism.

He begin talking nonsense. He kept it up for several minutes.  Eventually,
I got angry and said (rather sharply) "You're talking nonsense!"

"There," he said, "now you understand post-modernism." 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Miscellaneous - Postmodernism (3 msgs) &
                                 Artificial Intelligence (10 msgs) &
                                 SF versions of Dante's Inferno

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 22:29:37 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dick and Postmodernism

ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu (Ojvind Bernander) writes:
>I've always been confused as to what "post-modernism" means.  Or
>modernism, for that matter.  What are they?  How are they different?  What
>are good examples?

Well, first off, trying to define postmodernism is like trying to define
SF; ask a dozen experts and you'll get a dozen people quibbling amongst
themselves.  :) And, it's worse with literary critics because they have to
drag all kinds of philosophy, language/linguistics, and literary baggage to
the playing field.  (Ah, the mixing of metaphors. :)

Postmodernism (PM) is generally thought of as a kind of recent literature
in which traditional conventions are rejected.  This may be in the form of
non-linear plots, plots with no climax, surrealistic elements wedged into
the action, or various other things.

Obviously, I've only mentioned form here, but without some huge treatise on
the philosophical underpinings of PM, that's about all you can address.
Additionally, PM authors' characters may be largely "normal", e.g.
unheroic, anti-heroic, or clearly breaking with the type of characters that
one sees in traditional literature.

Modernism refers to literature of the late 19th and early 20th century.
Modernism was traditionally characterized by 'realistic' plots and
characters, and was generally developing away from 'romantic' or 'heroic'
plot scenarios.  Recent revision to the understanding of modernism (because
of the rediscovery of previously marginalized authors) widens the
perspective, bringing it perhaps closer to PM.  As a result, many literary
people now use the term modernism more as a period marker than any kind of
content descriptor.  Modernism is generally used in conjunction more with
American and British literature than perhaps others.

Examples of Modernists: Henry James, William Faulkner, Eudora Welty, W. D.
Howells, Virginia Woolf, etc.

Examples of PM's: Don DeLillo, Ted Mooney, Milan Kundera, Gabriel
Garcia-Marquez (I think this is right...I always get him mixed up with
another writer), John Barth, etc.

Now the thing about PM is that a lot of these authors use SF/F tropes.  For
example, Marquez and some other South American writers have been tagged as
'magical realism' or essentially fantasy (I once referred to _One Hundred
Years of Solitude_ and magical realism as 'SF without the science').  Ted
Mooney's most well-known work is _Easy Travel to Other Planets_ and deals
with studying sentience in dolphins.  Don DeLillo's _White Noise_ concerns
what happens to a family when there is a nearby nuclear accident.

About the only thing that I see which distinguishes these works from most
SF/F is that they break that 'romantic' mode of hero/action that most SF/F
has always had.  Which perhaps explains why the film version of Dick's _Do
Androids..._ has become such a hot topic for literary people interested in
PM.  I think cyberpunk remains a hot topic with literary people for the
same reason; much of the CP resists the standard romantic and linear plot
resolutions common of SF/F.

I'd be interested in hearing others' perspectives on these matters.  I'm
very serious about literary analyses of SF/F, so I'm always happy to
discuss it.

I hope I've helped you with my explanations.

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 07:23:46 GMT
From: ehs@cc.jyu.fi (Eero H. Sarkkinen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dick and Postmodernism

ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu (Ojvind Bernander) writes:
>I've always been confused as to what "post-modernism" means.  Or
>modernism, for that matter.  What are they?  How are they different?  What
>are good examples?

Well, a while ago I was reading William Gibson's _Virtual Light_ and at the
time the chapter titled "The Bridge" seemed to perfectly illustrate exactly
this point.  I am not going to go into more detail on account of the fear
that my verbal ability in this language will prove insufficient and also
because I suspect I still don't know what the hell I am talking about.

Any opinions?

(On second thoughts, maybe the point that is illustrated here is not
postmodernISM versus modernISM but postmodern versus modern, which is maybe
a slightly different thing; the trend of people abandoning the (now failed)
Grand Plans of the modern and going in wildly different directions, like
the culture of the bridge.)

(In any case, the chapter is a beautiful bit of descriptive prose.  And I
liked the novel in general, too. It doesn't read like science fiction,
which is a definite plus.  Was reminded of the old John W. Campbell
statement to the effect that the kind of sf he wants reads like a
contemporary adventure story written in the the year two thousand umpty
ump.  Gibson reads kind of like that, except of course his future would
hardly have fit in ol' Campbell's political views.)

------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 19:35:36 GMT
From: jcr@mbunix.mitre.org (Rogers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Dick and Postmodernism

Great post by Nadine.

Other very important traits common to postmodern works:

1) Borrowing, lot & lots of borrowing. Especially of two types:
   a) borrowing and combining from diverse sources that form
      surprising, maybe even jarring, juxtapositions.
   b) borrowing from (or "paying homage to," or cannibalizing)
      works in the same genre, and not necessarily the acknowledged
      classics but even very recent works. Some cyberpunk is
      postmodern in this way.

2) Blurring the line between fiction and reality. Admitting that what
   you're reading is fiction and talking about that in the work.
   Addressing the reader. All this falls under the rubric of
   "metafiction," I believe. A weak example occurred last year
   on an episode of ST:TNG when, near the end of the episode, the
   crew was discussing how they could all actually just exist inside
   a little box sitting on someone's tabletop. Of course that was
   all in fun; just a little wink from the writers. Real metafiction
   goes much further.

At a Readercon a couple of years ago, Kim Stanley Robinson gave a great
talk supporting the notion that SF as a genre is very post-modern. Does
anyone know if he's ever published a version of that talk? I'd love to get
it.

Jeff Rogers

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 02:19:07 GMT
From: edmond@access.digex.net (Edmond Wolf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Artificial Intelligence
Cc: garet.jax@nitelog.com

S.N. Lewitt's new book, _Songs of Chaos_, contains bioengineered birds
which serve as Machine Intelligences (called AI in the book).  Type N by
your classification.  The book was just recently published by ACE.

The birds include parrots, macaws and hyacinths.  It's a good read.  ISBN #
0-441-77529-2.

Edmond
edmond@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 14:03:48 GMT
From: rsquires@unm.edu (roger m squires)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Artificial Intelligence

<garet.jax@nitelog.com> wrote:
> Hi Folks, I'm compiling a list of novels and short stories containing
> Machine Intelligence (MI) characters.
>
>   C  computer systems - intelligent stationary computers or networks
>   O  other intelligences - intelligent tanks, books, planets, whatever
>

Lem, Stanislaw - Solaris			type=O
Lem, Stanislaw - Fiasco				type=O
Milan, Victor - The Cybernetic Samurai		type=C
   Haven't read this one yet; the guy lives in
   Albuquerque for some reason, and there is a sequel:
Milan, Victor - The Cybernetic Shogun		type=C

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 07:20:08 GMT
From: sriviere@dmi.ens.fr (Stephane Riviere)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Artificial Intelligence

Card, Orson Scott - Xenocide                    type=C
   (Of course better read _Ender's Game_ and _Speaker for the Dead_
    before)
Asimov, Isaac - _Foundation's Edge_ and _Foundation and Earth_
   (Because of Gaia)                               type=O
 
Stephane Riviere
Stephane.Riviere@imag.fr

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 22:17:00 GMT
From: DE@phoenix.sch.symbolics.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Artificial Intelligence

I wandered through my library and found these additions to your list:

Adams, Douglas: Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy
   A very depressed robot with a universe sized intellect-type r
Alexander, Thea: 2150 AD
   Central Intelligence: automated data and teaching-type c
Berry, Steven Ames: The AI War, Battle for Terra Two, Final Assault
   AIs from another universe-types a,c,s,y
Caidin, Martin: The God Machine
   Similar to Colossus by Jones-type c
Carver, Jeffery A: From a Changling Star, Down the Stream of Stars
   Nanotechnology AIs-type r?
DeChancie, John: Starrigger, Paradox Alley, Red Limit Freeway
   Protagonist's father's intelligence installed in truck-type h
Delaney, Joseph & Stiegler, Marc: Valentina
   AI program becomes sentient-type e,p
Forward, Robert L: Rocheworld, Return to Rocheworld
   AI programs run exploration ships-type s
Foster, Alan Dean:Tar Aiym Krang
   Intelligent weapon system ocupying planet-type o
Gerrold, David: Space Skimmer
   Intelligent space ship-type s
Herbert, Frank: Destination, Void
   Human brains run ships-type s,y
Hogan, James P.: Gentle Giants of Ganymede - ship run by computer-type s
                 Giants Star - computer running interstellar net -type c
Jones, D.F.: Fall of Colossus-type c
Kilian, Crawford: Gryphon
   AI Nanotechnology-type c,r
Milan, Victor: Cybernetic Samurai-type c
Moran, Daniel Keys: Emerald Eyes, Long Run, Last Dancer
   AIs in world network-type p
O'Donnell, Kevin Jr: O.R.A.C.L.E.
   Experts in various fields linked by intelligent computer-type c
Pohl, Frederic & Kornbluth, C.M.: Wolfbane
   Robots capture Earth and steal people-type r
Preuss, Paul: Venus Prime series 1-6
   Woman modified by religious group that loses control-type y
Ripley, Karen: Prisoner of Dreams, Tenth Class
   Intelligent ships-type s
Roberts, John Maddox: The Enigma Variations
   Cyborged humans-type y
Rucker, Rudy: Software, Wetware
   Robots given intelligence and second class citizenship-type r
Saberhagen, Fred: Berserker and all the other Berserker books
   Machine intelligences trying to wipe out all biological
   intelligences-type r,s 
Sawyer, Robert J.: The Golden Fleese
   AI running spaceship commits murder-type c,s
Thomas, Thomas T.: M.E. (Multiple Entity)
   AI created for covert operations-type p,r
Varley, John: Persistance of Vision, Barbie Murders, Steel Beach
   CC (Central Computer) administrates on the moon-type c
Vinge, Joan D.: Catspaw
   Federation's rulers become non-coporial-type c,p,h

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 15:30:51 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Artificial Intelligence

Your list was a pretty good head start!  These are just some I can name off
the top of my head right now:

Simmons, Dan - Hyperion and Fall of Hyperion                   type=Ce
Asimov, Isaac - Foundation's Edge and Foundation and Earth     type=AC
Asimov, Isaac - Forward the Foundation                         type=A
Asimov, Isaac - I,Robot and The Rest of the Robots             type=AR
Heinlein, Robert - The Moon is a Harsh Mistress and 
  The Cat Who Walks Through Walls                              type=C
Herbert, Frank - Destination,Void and The Jesus Incident       type=Se
Herbert, Brian - Sudanna,Sudanna                               type=C
Clarke, Arthur C. - 2001                                       type=C
Clarke, Arthur C. - 2010 and 2061                              type=Ce

Those listed above with more than one title indicates sequels (sometimes
loosely based, but still...)  The "type" designation should apply to each
one.

You mentioned that you didn't want Star Trek or Doctor Who, but you didn't
mention Star Wars type=A (C3PO) and R (R2D2).  There are a lot more
novelizations of movies/tv shows/etc. that have MI characters in them, such
as Alien/Aliens/Alien3 (type=AC) Terminator (type=AC) Battlestar Galactica
(type=R) Buck Rogers (type=RC) The Black Hole (type=R) ... whoa!
 I'm starting to get pretty silly here, aren't I?  Sorry.

If I come up with any more, I'll let you know.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 16:37:15 GMT
From: mxm@dcs.ed.ac.uk (Mike Moran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Artificial Intelligence

On the subject of type S (intell. ships), Scottish author Iain M Banks did
a very good portrayal of one in a short story in a collection of his short
stories called "The State Of The Art". It's set in a 'worldscape' called
"The Culture". He's written several books set in The Culture, but I've only
read this one which is really rather good, not because events in it are
amazing, but because he makes his alternate world so 'normal'.

He's also one of a few Authors who write (good) SF & mainstream fiction,
and are accepted.

Mike 	

------------------------------

Date: 27 Oct 93 19:45:52 GMT
From: poser@vxdsyc.desy.de (Till Poser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Artificial Intelligence

Lem, Stanislav - The Invincible                             type=OR
Lem, Stanislav - The Kyberiad                               type=AC
Capec, Karel - Rossum's Universal Robots                    type=AR
         (this is _the_ novel where the word Robot comes from!)
Quick, W.T. - Dreams of Gods and Men                        type=CHP
Cadigan, Pat - Synners                                      type=CHP
Cherryh, ? - The Pride of Chanur                            type=CRS
Heinlein, Robert Anson - The Moon is a Harsh Mistress       type=C
Heinlein, Robert Anson - Time Enough for Love               type=CN
Benford, Gregory - Across a Sea of Stars                    type=RS
Benford, Gregory & Brin, David - The Heart of the Comet     type=H
Brin, David - The Postman                                   type=C
Brin, David - Startide Rising                               type=RSC
Brin, David - Earth                                         type=O
Banks, Iain M. - Consider Phlebas                           type=CHOPRS
Banks, Iain M. - The Player of Games                        type=CORS
Banks, Iain M. - Use of Weapons                             type=CORS
Banks, Iain M. - Against a Dark Background                  type=CSR
Banks, Iain M. - State of the Art                           type=CRS
Saberhagen, Fred - The Berserker Wars(series)               type=RS
Haldeman, John - More than the Sum of His Parts             type=Y

Just off the top of my head.
With the broad specifications You've outlined, the field is vast.
Haldeman, Benford, Brin, Banks, they all routinely dip into this field.

Till Poser
- -R- DESY Computing
bldg.2b-314, Notkestr.85  
D-22603 Hamburg 52     
poser@vxdsyc.desy.de

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 17:06:43 GMT
From: WMR01@albnydh2.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Artificial Intellegence.

I think you shorted R.A.H. on your list of authors.  Just off the top of my
head:

Ships with intellegent computers:

Dora (Time Enough for Love and The Number of the Beast)
Gay Deceiver (TNofB)

Smart Computers
Mike aka Michael Selene (THe Moon is a Harsh Mistress)
Minerva (TEfL)

'Human Created Intellegences'
Minerva (again) but transformed into a human clone.

And that's just off the top of my head...

------------------------------

Date: 29 Oct 93 14:24:42 GMT
From: paltner@cap.gwu.edu (Patricia Altner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re:Artificial Intelligence

A wonderful short story that should be added to your list is Press Enter by
John Varley. I read it several years ago, but there are still times I
shudder when I sit down to work at a computer. In this story the
protagonist finds himself in a fight for his life with a demonic super
computer that has taken over the world.  You would probably classify it as
type C for your list.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:29:53 GMT
From: pimlottc@shadowso.com (Chris Pimlott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF concerning ethics of artificial life

Isaac Asimov (Surprise, surprise) wrote a lot about AI, "Caves of Steel",
the sequel "The Naked Sun", I think there's a 3rd (I know there's a name
for the series) deals with a cop and his robotic partner... some
interesting stuff on how they get along in there if that's what you're
looking for.

PIMLOTTC@shadowso.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 16:32:55 GMT
From: st004361@brown.edu (st004361)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SF-Dante

Im looking for SF version of Dante's Comedy, novels, short stories,
whatever.  I have Niven and Pournelle's Inferno, as well as a short story
by Dan Simmons.  Does anyone know of any others?

Joe Sherman

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Today's Topics:

	     Miscellaneous - Filk in the Wall Street Journal &
                             Shakespeare and SF (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Nov 93 16:29:02 GMT
From: be726@cleveland.freenet.edu (Joseph A. Ellis Jr.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Filk in the Wall Street Journal!

Wall Street Journal, Monday, November 1, page A17:
"Tomorrow's Songs Today", by Tessa DeCarlo
 
((What, ME proud? <<grin>> )) They even spelled my name right!
 
Well, I have the article in front of me as I write this. It seems to be a
remarkably unbiased and intelligent look at filk (and to a lesser extent SF
fandom) from the outside. Ms. DeCarlo didn't just poke her head in the room
and look around a little bit, she stayed, really _listened_ to the songs,
and talked to a number of folks at some length about different aspects of
Filk.  All in all, a very favorable article.
 
(Of course, it doesn't hurt my opinion at ALL that one of my tapes <<The
Dream Is Alive! Music of the Space Shuttles>> was mentioned, and I was
quoted in the article! <<grin>> )
 
Even if you're reading this post at a very late date, the WSJ should be
available on microfiche at larger libraries. Check it out!

Joe Ellis
be726@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Oct 93 18:40:56 GMT
From: asawyer@liverpool.ac.uk ("Mr A.P. Sawyer")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Shakespeare and sci-fi/Origin of "cyborg".

In issue 645 Regan Avery looks for instances of Shakespearian SF. I don't
think Simak's SHAKESPEARE'S PLANET has anything to do with the Bard, but
Stasheff's WARLOCK stories use settings from A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. If
you want to switch even more to fantasy, there's Terry Pratchett's WYRD
SISTERS (using MACBETH). Currently going the rounds of the UK theatres is a
musical called RETURN TO THE FORBIDDEN PLANET which is a rewrite of the
story of the film with additional Shakespearian dislogue and lots of rock
and roll classics. It's rather wonderful.

Andy Sawyer
Science Fiction Foundation Collection
University of Liverpool
asawyer@liverpool.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 10:34:23 GMT
From: dant@teleport.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare and sci-fi/Origin of "cyborg".

asawyer@liverpool.ac.UK ("Mr A.P. Sawyer") writes:
>In issue 645 Regan Avery looks for instances of Shakespearian SF. 

>If you want to switch even more to fantasy, there's Terry Pratchett's WYRD
>SISTERS (using MACBETH).

While Wyrd Sisters' basic premise is based on Macbeth, Pratchett borrowed
freely from several of the Bard's plays.  For example, the jester is based
on the Fool in King Lear.  

Dan Tilque
dant@teleport.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 12:32:00 GMT
From: ravery@utkvx.utcc.utk.edu (Regan, the Knoxville Kyuuketsuki)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Shakespeare in sci-fi.

I was originally planning my paper to focus only on written instances of
Shakespeare in sci-fi, but it looks like I'm going to have to include TV
and movies if I want to have enough to compare.  If you can help me out by
pointing me to some TV shows/episodes of shows that focus on some aspect of
Shakespeare, I'd really appreciate it.  And, if you'd prefer, you can send
this to my email account.  Thanks.

Regan Avery
ravery@utkvx.utk.edu
ravery@utkvx.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 18:07:41 GMT
From: schouten@sp51.csrd.uiuc.edu (Dale Schouten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi.

ravery@utkvx.utk.edu (Regan, the Knoxville Kyuuketsuki) writes:
>I was originally planning my paper to focus only on written instances of
>Shakespeare in sci-fi, but it looks like I'm going to have to include TV
>and movies if I want to have enough to compare.  If you can help me out by
>pointing me to some TV shows/episodes of shows that focus on some aspect
>of Shakespeare, I'd really appreciate it.

Star Trek: The Next Generation
There was at least one episode which had significant Shackspeare references
in it.  The title escapes me, but it began with Picard and Data acting out
a scene from Henry V (a scene from the night before the battle of
Agincourt, where they discuss the philosophy of the King's responsibility
for his soldiers with some soldiers.  This was foreshadowing of the
episode, but I forget what the episode is about).  There may be other
significant episodes as well, but none come to mind.  In general, Picard
has a habit of quoting the Bard.

Star Trek (what some people call `The Original Series/Show')
`The Conscience of the King' (Reference to that same scene from Henry V).
This episode involved a Shakespearean acting Troupe, including scenes from
Macbeth.

This one should probably go under movies, but as long as I'm here;
Star Trek VI: The Undiscovered Country

Lots of Shakespeare references, including the title (from Hamlet's
soliloquy?)  I understood `The undiscovered country' in Shakespeare to mean
Death (TUC, From which no traveler returns ...), but in the movie they
interpret it to mean the Future.  Perhaps it's a double meaning, or maybe
it just loses something in translation (from the original Klingonese).  (If
you do a paper on Dickens or Melville, try Star Trek II.)

Also Doctor Who, `The City of Death', one small reference as the Doctor is
reading a bit from Hamlet: `` `To take up arms against a sea of troubles'?
I TOLD him that was a mixed metaphor!''

Any others?

Dale Schouten
schouten@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 12:40:42 GMT
From: jpoutre@lehman.com (Joseph Poutre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi.

schouten@sp51.csrd.uiuc.edu (Dale Schouten) writes:
>Star Trek (what some people call `The Original Series/Show')
>`The Conscience of the King' (Reference to that same scene from Henry V).

Nope. It's a line from Hamlet, wherein Hamlet tells how he's going to use a
play that reenacts the way his father was murdered by his uncle.

"The play's the thing by which I'll catch the conscience of the king."

>This episode involved a Shakespearean acting Troupe, including scenes from
>Macbeth.

It's been a while since I saw it, but didn't it also have scenes from King
Lear?

>Any others?

The movie Forbidden Planet is based on The Tempest.

Joseph Poutre
jpoutre@lehman.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 16:53:46 GMT
From: snoopy@bnr.ca (Antonio Tello)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi.

This is a list of all the references to Shakespeare within the episodes,
movies, and books of the Star Trek genre.  The goal of this post is to
enhance the occasional threads which appear discussing the allusions to
Shakespeare in Star Trek.  This posting appears monthly.

Note: Only deliberate references to Shakespeare are listed below.
    For example, "wink of an eye" is found in The Winter's Tale,
5.2. 112, but seems to have no bearing on the episode "Wink of an
Eye."

References to Shakespeare in Classic Star Trek:

   1. Dagger of the Mind                   Macbeth 2.1.39

      Surrounding Text:

      Is this a dagger which I see before me,
      The handle toward my hand?  Come, let me clutch thee.
      I have thee not, and yet I see thee still.
      Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible
      To feeling as to sight?  Or art thou but
      A dagger of the mind, a false creation,
      Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain?
      I see thee yet, in form as palpable
      As this which now I draw.
      Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going,
      And such an instrument I was to use.
      Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other senses,
      Or else worth all the rest.  I see thee still,
      And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood,
      Which was not so before.  There's no such thing.
      It is the bloody business which informs
      Thus to mine eyes.

                                           Macbeth  2.1.34-50


   2. The Conscience of the King           Hamlet 2.2.606

      Surrounding Text:

      Hum, I have heard
      That guilty creatures sitting at a play
      Have by the very cunning of the scene
      Been struck so to the soul that presently
      They have proclaimed their malefactions;
      For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak
      With most miraculous organ.  I'll have these players
      Play something like the murder of my father
      Before mine uncle.  I'll observe his looks;
      I'll tent him to the quick.  If 'a do blench,
      I know my course.  The spirit that I have seen
      May be the devil, and the devil hath power
      T'assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps
      Out of my weakness and my melancholy,
      As he is very potent with such spirits,
      Abuses me to damn me.  I'll have grounds
      More relative than this.  The play's the thing
      Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.

                                           Hamlet  2.2.589-605


      "The Conscience of the King," as its title would indicate,
is based largely on _Hamlet_.  The basic plot is similar, and
there are many plot devices which are duplicated in the episode
from the play, such as the troupe of actors.  Additionally, many
of Shakespeare's characters find analogs in Star Trek.  Here is a
list of crossovers (as I see them):

      Hamlet --> Kirk
      Claudius --> Karidian (Kodos)
      Ophelia --> Lenore
      Ghost of Hamlet's Father --> Tom Leighton

      This is not a comprehensive list, obviously.

      The episode also contains several themes lifted from
Macbeth, as one would expect since the episode opens with a scene
from an "Arcturian Macbeth."  The analogs (again, as I see them)
are this:

      Macbeth --> Karidian
      Lady Macbeth --> Lenore
      Macduff --> Kirk


      At the beginning of the episode, Kirk and Doctor Leighton
watch the Karidian Company of Actors perform a scene supposedly
from Macbeth.  The on-stage dialogue goes something like this:

      Lady Macbeth: Is he dead?  Speak.  Is King Duncan dead?
      Macbeth: O great Neptune's ocean, wash this blood clean
      from my hands!
           How is it . . . Blot out mine eyes!

      To my knowledge, this is not from any part of Macbeth.


      Toward the end of the episode, the Karidian Company of
Actors performs Hamlet.  Karidian, playing Hamlet's father, has
the following lines (brackets indicate lines Shakespeare
includes but Karidian does not):

      I am thy father's spirit,
      Doomed for a certain term to walk the night,
      And for the day confined to fast in fires,
      Till foul crimes done in my days of nature
      Are burnt and purged away.  But that I am forbid
      To tell the secrets of my prison-house,
      I could a tale unfold whose lightest word
      Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood,
      [Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres,
      Thy knotted and combined locks to part,
      And each particular hair to stand an end,
      Like quills upon the fearful porpentine.
      But this eternal blazon must not be
      To ears of flesh and blood.
      List, list, O, list!
      If thou didst ever thy dear father love --

                                           Hamlet 1.5.10-24


      Lenore later quotes the Soothsayer in Julius Caesar:

      Caesar, beware the Ides of March.

                                 Julius Caesar 1.2.18 & 23


      And then paraphrases Fortinbras, after killing Karidian:

      O proud Death,
      What feast is stored in thine eternal cell,
      That thou such a noble prince at a shot
      So bloodily hast struck?


      Fortinbras' dialogue goes like this:

      O proud death,
      What feast is stored in thine eternal cell,
      That thou so many princes at a shot
      So bloodily hast struck?

                                           Hamlet 5.2.36-63


   3. All Our Yesterdays                   Macbeth 5.5.22

      Surrounding Text:

      She should have died hereafter;
      There would have been time for such a word.
      Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow
      Creeps in this petty pace from day to day
      To the last syllable of recorded time,
      And all our yesterdays have lighted fools
      The way to dusty death.  Out, out, brief candle!
      Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player
      That struts and frets his hour upon the stage
      And then is heard no more.  It is a tale
      Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury,
      Signifying nothing.

                                           Macbeth 5.5.17-28


   4. By Any Other Name             Not a Shakespeare reference

      What's in a name?  That which we call a rose
      By any other word would smell as sweet.

                                      Romeo and Juliet 2.2.43-44

      Kirk makes additional reference while talking with a woman
      as he holds out a rose-like flower and says, "As the Earth
      poet Shakespeare wrote, `That which we call a rose by any
      other name would smell as sweet.'"

      I have never seen this episode, so if you have any
comments, please tell me.


   5. Whom Gods Destroy

      Marta quotes Shakespeare's eighteenth sonnet:

      Shall I compare thee to a summer's day?
      Thou art more lovely and more temperate.
      Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May,
      And summer's lease hath all too short a date.
      Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines,
      And often is his gold complexion dimm'd;
      And every fair from fair sometimes declines,
      By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd.
      But thy eternal summer shall not fade
      Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow'st;
      Nor shall Death brag thou wand'rest in his shade,
      When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st.
         So long as men can breathe or eyes can see,
         So long lives this and this gives life to thee.

                                           Sonnet 18

      The ensuing dialogue goes thusly:

      Garth: You wrote that!?
      Marta: Yesterday, as a matter of fact.
      Garth: It was written by an Earthman named Shakespeare a
             long time ago.
      Marta: Which does not alter the fact that I wrote it again
             yesterday!

      Perhaps this is an allusion to the Elizabethan practice of
rewriting pre-existing poems and stories, using huge amounts of
the same text?  (It was considered bad writing not to.)


   6. Elaan of Troyius

      The plot for this episode was taken from _The Taming of the
      Shrew_.  As with "The Conscience of the King," some of
      Shakespeare's characters find analogs within the episode:

      Petruchio --> Kirk
      Katherine --> Elaan



References to Shakespeare in Star Trek: The Animated Series:

   1. How Sharper than a Serpent's Tooth   King Lear 1.4.285

      Surrounding Text:

      Hear, Nature; hear, dear goddess, hear!
      Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend
      To make this creature fruitful!
      Into her womb convey sterility;
      Dry up in her the organs of increase,
      And from her derogate body never spring
      A babe to honor her!  If she must teem,
      Create her child of spleen, that it may live
      And be a thwart disnatur'd torment to her!
      Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth,
      With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks,
      Turn all her mother's pains and benefits
      To laughter and contempt, that she may feel
      How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is
      To have a thankless child!

                                           King Lear 1.4.272-286

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this article it has been split into
3 parts.  The second part will appear in issue #690.]

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 00:21:03 GMT
From: jlobb@guvax.acc.georgetown.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi

The Outer Limits episode "the Bellero Shield" is a take-off on
Shakespeare's Macbeth, with Martin Landau in the Macbeth role and Sally
Kellerman in the Lady Macbeth role.  I can't remember any specific quotes,
but the episode is out on videotape.  Also there is an episode of The
Twilight Zone (the original) where Shakespeare appears and helps a writer.
I seem to recall it was a comedy.  I haven't seen that one in over 10 years
so I really don't remember much.  It probably isn't out on video.

Jenny Lobb
jlobb@guvax.bitnet
jlobb@guvax.georgetown.edu  

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 15:42:12 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi

jlobb@guvax.acc.georgetown.edu writes:
> Also there is an episode of The Twilight Zone (the original) where
> Shakespeare appears and helps a writer.  I seem to recall it was a
> comedy.  I haven't seen that one in over 10 years so I really don't
> remember much.  It probably isn't out on video.

That's right, I'd forgotten that Twilight Zone.  It's one of the hour long
episodes (in the old series, one season had hour long shows, and all the
other 4 or 5 seasons were 1/2 hour).  I haven't seen it, but I've read
about it, and I'm sure it was a comedy.  Another Twilight Zone (again, the
old series) with Shakespearean references is The Passersby.  It stars James
Gregory (Inspector Luger of Barney Miller fame) as a Civil War soldier.
The story is about accepting death, and in the end, the ghost of Abraham
Lincoln quotes Julius Caesar's lines about not fearing death, because it
"will come when it will come."

Betty
Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: 3 Nov 93 16:53:46 GMT
From: snoopy@bnr.ca (Antonio Tello)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi.

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this article, it has been split
into 3 parts.  This is Part 2; Part 1 appeared in issue #689 and Part 3
will appear in issue #691.]

References to Shakespeare in the Star Trek movies:

   1. Star Trek IV: The Voyage Home

      McCoy quotes from Hamlet 1.4.39:

      Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!

      The text goes on to add:

      Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd,
      Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell,
      Be thy intents wicked or charitable,
      Thou com'st in such a questionable shape
      That I will speak to thee.  I'll call thee Hamlet,
      King, father, royal Dane.  O, answer me!
      Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell
      Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death,
      Have burst their cerements; why the sepulcher
      Wherein we saw thee quietly interr'd
      Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws
      To cast thee up again.  What may this mean,
      That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel
      Revisits thus the glimpses of the moon,
      Making night hideous, and we fools of nature
      So horridly to shake our disposition
      With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls?
      Say, why is this?  Wherefore?  What should we do?

                                           Hamlet 1.4.40-57


   2. Star Trek VI: The Undiscovered Country
                                           Hamlet 3.1.80

      Surrounding Text:

      To be, or not to be: that is the question:
      Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer
      The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,
      Or to take arms against a sea of troubles,
      And by opposing end them.  To die, to sleep--
      No more--and by a sleep to say we end
      The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks
      That flesh is heir to.  'Tis a consummation
      Devoutly to be wish'd.  To die, to sleep;
      To sleep, perchance to dream.  Ay, there's the rub,
      For in that sleep of death what dreams may come
      When we have shuffled off this mortal coil,
      Must give us pause.  There's the respect
      That makes calamity of so long life.
      For who would bear the whips and scorns of time,
      Th' oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely,
      The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay,
      The insolence of office, and the spurns
      That patient merit of th' unworthy takes,
      When he himself might his quietus make
      With a bare bodkin?  Who would fardels bear,
      To grunt and sweat under a weary life,
      But that the dread of something after death,
      The undiscover'd country from whose bourn
      No traveler returns, puzzles the will,
      And makes us rather bear those ills we have
      Than fly to others that we know not of?
      Thus conscience does make cowards of us all;
      And thus the native hue of resolutions
      Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,
      And enterprises of great pith and moment
      With this regard their currents turn awry,
      And lose the name of action.

                                           Hamlet 3.1.77-83

      Note: a "fardle" is a burden.

      In addition to the title of the movie, the following make
      further reference to Hamlet's soliloquy:

      Chancellor Gorkon
      - When he toasts to "The undiscovered country."

      General Chang
      - Just before the photon torpedo hits his ship


      Many have criticized the movie's use of "the undiscovered
      country" in applying it to the future rather than death.
      Yet change is death--the death of that which is familiar to
      us.  Like Hamlet, Kirk asks himself, "To be or not to be."
      If the Federation allies itself with the Klingon Empire,
      it will be the death of the universe as he knows it.  It
      could, in fact, be disastrous: "ills that we know not of"
      might await the Federation should peace be made.  The
      undiscovered country could be too agonizing, so it is safer
      to cling on to the "ills we have, [rather] than fly to
      others that we know not of."
           Of course, the undiscovered country may also be
      wonderful beyond description.  That is the dilemma Hamlet
      faced, and it is also the dilemma which Kirk faces, though
      (like Hamlet) Kirk does not face this possibility for some
      time, preferring to cling on to the familiar ills of war
      and hatred.
           As viewers, we are quite aware of just what lies in
      the undiscovered country Kirk was so afraid of.  We have
      seen the next generation of explorers (even if they never
      explore anything).  I find it amusing that the "ills we
      know not of" happen to be seen weekly as Star Trek: The
      Next Generation.  A part of me just can't help but wonder 
      if that dig was intentional.


      Further references to Shakespeare

      As the Klingons leave the Enterprise, Chang says:
      - "Parting is such sweet sorrow." Romeo and Juliet 2.2.184
      - "Have we not heard the chimes at midnight?" 
                                 2 Henry IV 3.2.212 [paraphrase]

      During the trial scene, Chang says:
      - "Let us sit upon the ground
         And tell sad stories of the death of kings:
                                           Richard II 3.2.155-56


      And during the final show-down, Chang says:

      - "Once more into the breach, dear friends."  Henry V 3.1.1

      - "There's a divinity that shapes our ends
         Rough-hew them how we will--"  Hamlet 5.2.10-11

      - "This above all: to thine own self be true."  
                                        Hamlet 1.3.78

      - "If you have tears, prepare to shed them now."
                                        Julius Caesar 3.2.168

      - "How long will a man lie in space ere he rot?"  
                                        Hamlet 5.1.163
                                             [paraphrase]

      - "Our revels now are ended."  The Tempest 3.1.148

      - "Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer
         The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,
         Or to take arms against a sea of troubles . . ."  
                                        Hamlet 3.1.58-60

      - "Hath not a Klingon hands, organs . . .
         affections, passions?  Tickle us, do we not
         laugh?  Prick us, do we not bleed?  Wrong us,
         shall we not revenge?"  Merchant of Venice 3.1.56-63
         [paraphrase]

      - "I am constant as the northern star."  
                                   Julius Caesar 3.1.60

      - "The game's afoot."  Henry V 3.1.32

      - "Cry 'havoc!' and let slip the dogs of war."  
                                   Julius Caesar 3.1.274

      - "To be or not to be."  Hamlet 3.1.57


      [Whew!  Sure was a blabber-mouth, wasn't he?]

      Note: if I receive enough requests, I will consider posting
      the context for these references as well.  Also, if anyone
      can confirm for me that Chang did indeed say these things 
      as listed above, I would be grateful.  I relied on the     
      novel by J.M. Dillard for most of these, and the novels    
      aren't 100% faithful.


      Chang also claims that Shakespeare is best understood when
      read in the original Klingon.  Anyone have a .gif of what   
      the Bard would look like with a bony forehead?



References to Shakespeare in Star Trek: The Next Generation:

   1. Encounter at Farpoint

      Picard says, "Kill all the lawyers!"

      The reference is 2 Henry VI 4.2.74:

      The first thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers.

                                           2 Henry VI 4.2.74


   2. The Naked Now

      Data says, "When you prick me do I not . . . leak?"

      The reference is to Merchant of Venice 3.1.60-61:

      I am a Jew.  Hath not a Jew
      eyes?  Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, sen-
      ses, affections, passions?  Fed with the same food, hurt
      with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases,
      heal'd by the same means, warm'd and cool'd by the
      same winter and summer, as a Christian is?  If you
      prick us, do we not bleed?

                               Merchant of Venice 3.1.55-61


   3. Hide and Q

      Q says, "All the galaxy's a stage," to which Picard        
      replies:
      "World, not galaxy, all the world's a stage."

      The reference is As You Like It 2.7.

      The passage adds:

      All the world's a stage,
      And all the men and women merely players.
      They have their exits and their entrances,
      And one man in his time plays many parts,
      His acts being seven stages.  At first the infant,
      Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms.
      Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel
      And shining morning face, creeping like snail
      Unwillingly to school.  And then the lover,
      Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad
      Made to his mistress' eyebrow.  Then a soldier,
      Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard,
      Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel,
      Seeking the bubble reputation
      Even in the cannon's mouth.  And then the justice,
      In fair round belly with good capon lin'd,
      With eyes severe and beard of formal cut,
      Full of wise saws and modern instances;
      And so he plays his part.  The sixth age shifts
      Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon,
      With spectacles on nose and pouch on side,
      His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide
      For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice,
      Turning again toward childish treble, pipes
      And whistles in his sound.  Last scene of all,
      That ends this strange eventful history,
      Is second childishness and mere oblivion,
      Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans everything.

                                   As You Like It 2.7.139-65


      Later on in the episode, Picard says, "Oh, I know Hamlet,
      and what he might say with irony, I say with conviction:  

      What a piece of work is 
      man!  How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties,
      in form and moving how express and admirable, in
      action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a
      god!  

                                           Hamlet 2.2.304-308



   4. The Defector

     While on the holodeck, Data performs a scene from Henry V,
when the King mingles with his troops shortly before the Battle
of Agincourt.
     Originally written for the King and three soldiers (Court,
Williams, and Bates), the author of the episode combined Court
and Williams into one role, represented here as Williams. 
Williams, incidentally, was played by Shakespearean actor Patrick
Stewart.  Here is the text used in "The Defector," courtesy of
Pat Berry (line markation is noted when text is cut):


     WILLIAMS
 84  Brother John Bates, is not that the morning which
     breaks yonder?

     BATES
     I think it be.  But we have no great cause to desire
 87  the approach of day.

     WILLIAMS
 89  Who's there?

     KING
     A friend.

     WILLIAMS
     Under what captain serve you?

     KING
     Under Sir Thomas Erpingham.

     WILLIAMS
     I
     pray you, what thinks he of our estate?

     KING
     Even as men wrack'd upon a sand, that look to be
     wash'd off the next tide.

     BATES
     He hath not told his thought to the King?

     KING
     No, nor it is not meet he should.  For, though I
     speak it to you, I think the King is but a man, as I
 100 am.  The violet smells to him as it doth to me;
 103 in his nakedness he appears but a man.
 106 Therefore,
     his fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish
     as ours are.  Yet, no man should possess
     him with any appearance of fear, lest he, by showing
     it, should dishearten his army.

     BATES
     He may show what outward courage he will; but I
     believe, as cold a night as 'tis, he could wish himself
 113 in Thames up to the neck.

     KING
 124 Methinks I could not die anywhere so
     contented as in the King's company, his cause being
     just and his quarrel honorable.

     WILLIAMS
     That's more than we know.

     BATES
 128 Or more than we should seek after;
 130 If
     his cause be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes
     the crime of it out of us.

     WILLIAMS
     But if the cause be not good, the King himself hath
     a heavy reckoning to make, when all those legs and
     arms and heads, chopp'd off in a battle, shall join
     together at the latter day and cry all, "We died at
 136 such a place."

     KING
 154 The King is not
     bound to answer the particular endings of his
     soldiers, the father of his son, nor the master of
     his servant.

                                        Henry V 4.1.84-157


     Later in the episode, Picard quotes from Williams' speech:

     Now, if these men do not die well, it
     will be a black matter for the King that led them to
     it.

                                        Henry V 4.1.142-144


   5. Sins of the Father              Merchant of Venice 3.5.1-2

      Surrounding Text:

      Yes, truly, for, look you, the sins of the fa-
      ther are to be laid upon the children; therefore I prom-
      ise you, I fear you.  I was always plain with you, and
      so now I speak my agitation of the matter.  Therefore
      be o' good cheer, for truly I think you are damn'd.
      There is but one hope in it that can do you any good,
      and that is but a kind of bastard hope neither.

                                    Merchant of Venice 3.5.1-7


   6. Menage a Troi

      Picard sets about wooing Lwaxana Troi back from Daimon Tog.
      In the process, he delivers a Shakespeare mish-mash that
      would make the Duke of _Huckleberry Finn_ proud:


            My love is a fever, longing still for that which
            longer nurseth the disease.
                                           {Sonnet 147}

            In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes,
            For they in thee a thousand errors see.
            But 'tis my heart that loves what they despise,
            Who in despite of view are pleased to dote.
                                           {Sonnet 141}

            Shall I compare thee to a summer's day?
            Thou art more lovely and more temperate.
                                           {Sonnet 18}

            Let me not... [Tog and Lwaxana drown Picard out.]
                                           {Sonnet 116}

            When I have plucked the rose,
            I cannot give it vital growth again.
            It needs must wither.
                                           {Othello 5.2.13-15}

            'Tis better to have loved and lost,
            than never to have loved at all!
                                  {Not a Shakespeare reference}

      Note: If I receive enough requests, I will post the context
      for these references as well.


   7. Remember Me                Hamlet 2.5.89-92 & 111-113

      GHOST:
      Fare thee well at once.
      The glow worm shows the matin to be near,
      And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire.
      Adieu, adieu, adieu!  Remember me.

      HAMLET:
      O all you host of heaven!  O earth!  What else?
      And shall I couple hell?  O, fie!  Hold, hold, my heart,
      And you, my sinews, grow not instant old,
      But bear me stiffly up.  Remember thee!
      Ay, thou poor ghost, whiles memory holds a seat
      In this distracted globe.  Remember thee!
      Yea, from the table of my memory
      I'll wipe away all trivial fond records,
      All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past
      That youth and observation copied there,
      And thy commandment all alone shall live
      Within the book and volume of my brain,
      Unmix'd with baser matter.  Yes, by heaven!
      O, most pernicious woman!
      O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain!
      My tables--meet it is I set it down,
      That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain.
      At least I am sure it may be so in Denmark.
      So, uncle, there you are.  Now to my word;
      It is "Adieu, adieu!  Remember me."
      I have sworn 't.

                                           Hamlet 1.5.89-113

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Miscellaneous - Shakespeare and SF (2 msgs) &
                               Origin of 'cyborg' (7 msgs) &
                               Hugo Voting Question

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 06:45:20 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: show I.D.'s; was: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Elizabeth A. Christophy) writes:
>jlobb@guvax.acc.georgetown.edu writes:
>> The Outer Limits episode "the Bellero Shield" is a take-off on
>> Shakespeare's Macbeth, with Martin Landau in the Macbeth role and Sally
>> Kellerman in the Lady Macbeth role.  I can't remember any specific
>> quotes, but the episode is out on videotape.

"THE BELLERO SHIELD," Kellerman's second appearance on "OUTER LIMITS,"
aired on Feb 10, 1964.

Joseph Stefano's script was specifically intended as a "haircut" of
"MACBETH."  But there are also purposeful references to Bellerophon, Greek
Myth in general, the Norse Mythos, and the Xtian Bible.  Stefano also
copped to getting his idea to contrast the two female leads (Chita Rivera
and Sally Kellerman) by clothing one in black and one in white, from
Clouzot's "LES DIABOLIQUES."

>> Also there is an episode of The Twilight Zone (the original) where
>> Shakespeare appears and helps a writer.  I seem to recall it was a
>> comedy.  I haven't seen that one in over 10 years so I really don't
>> remember much.  It probably isn't out on video.

It is.
"TWILIGHT ZONE"'s "THE BARD" aired on May 23, 1963.  Scriptwriter was
listed as Rod Serling, and it's probably one of his more successful
attempts at comedy.  Jack Weston as the zero-inspiration writer, John
Williams as the conjured-up Shakespeare, and an unknown kid actor, Burt
Reynolds, playing "Rocky Rhodes," the Marlon Brando-esque method actor who
finally motivates Shakespeare to deck him and depart.  One of the better
T.Z.'s, definitely.

> That's right, I'd forgotten that Twilight Zone.  It's one of the hour
> long episodes (in the old series, one season had hour long shows, and all
> the other 4 or 5 seasons were 1/2 hour).  I haven't seen it, but

Fourth season was one-hour format.  Something like 17 episodes, January to
May of '63, if memory serves.  (This includes "JESS-BELLE," my pick for the
best T.Z. that ever aired.)

> I've read about it, and I'm sure it was a comedy.  Another Twilight Zone
> (again, the old series) with Shakespearean references is The Passersby.
> It stars James Gregory (Inspector Luger of Barney Miller fame) as a Civil
> War soldier.  The story is about accepting death, and in the end, the
> ghost of Abraham Lincoln quotes Julius Caesar's lines about not fearing
> death, because it "will come when it will come."  

"TWILIGHT ZONE"'s "THE PASSERSBY" aired on October 6, 1961.  Again,
scriptwriter is listed as Rod Serling.  In his T.Z. book, Marc Scott Zicree
refers to this script as "one of the weakest shows of the first three
seasons," and I agree vociferously.  Zicree also uses the phrase "turgid,
verbose, and posturing" in reference to Serling's script, and I feel he's
being far too forgiving.  OH well.  At least it had James Gregory and
Joanne Linville in it.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 16:53:46 GMT
From: snoopy@bnr.ca (Antonio Tello)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Shakespeare in sci-fi.

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this article, it has been split
into 3 parts.  This is Part 3; Part 1 appeared in issue #689 and Part 2
appeared in issue #690.]

References to Shakespeare in the Star Trek novels:

   1. Q-in-Law

      There are references a'plenty to _Romeo and Juliet_ in
      this one, with at least one quote I caught.  After the
      aborted battle, Picard says, "A plague on both your
      houses!"  Don't expect this to shed any light on the
      book since the guy who says this is Mercutio, and he
      dies a few minutes later.  (That we should be so lucky
      with Picard.)  :-)

      A plague o' both your houses!  I am sped.
      Is he gone, and hath nothing?

                                     Romeo and Juliet 3.1.90-91

      See what I mean?  Absolutely no light bulbs come on
      with this one.


   2. Perchance to Dream                  Hamlet 3.1.66

      To be, or not to be, that is the question:
      Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer
      The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,
      Or to take arms against a sea of troubles,
      And by opposing end them.  To die, to sleep--
      No more--and by a sleep to say we end
      The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks
      That flesh is heir to.  'Tis a consummation
      Devoutly to be wish'd.  To die, to sleep;
      To sleep, perchance to dream.  Ay, there's the rub,
      For in that sleep of death what dreams may come
      When we have shuffled off this mortal coil,
      Must give us pause.

                                           Hamlet 3.1.57-69


Miscellaneous Shakespeareana related to Star Trek

Both William Shatner and Patrick Stewart were trained as Shakespearean
actors.  The problem with Shatner's acting is that he apparently has never
made the transition in style from stage acting to television acting.  His
overacting and wild motions work fine on stage, just not as well on a TV
set where the camera picks up every move much better.  Patrick Stewart had
the same problem during the first season, as I remember.

Patrick Stewart did a stint with the Royal Shakespeare Company, and has
also done productions of Shakespeare and led acting workshops with a Univ.
of California-based acting troupe known as ACTER, of which he remains an
executive member.  Stewart also appeared in a number of the BBC
productions, including The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet. Chances are, a
good library would have videotapes of these.  A few of the crummier ones
may also have copies.

Patrick Stewart has also appeared for several summers on the UC Santa Cruz
campus with the Shakespeare Santa Cruz group.  (Thanks to Susan Stockwell
for this info.)

Patrick Stewart played Shylock in a 1978 Royal Shakespeare Company
production of The Merchant of Venice at The Other Place.  He wrote an essay
on the production which can be found in Players of Shakespeare, edited by
Philip Brockbank.

Gene Roddenberry was a Shakespeare fan.

William Shakespeare was a Roddenberry fan.

The character Captain Picard is a Shakespeare fan, probably due to
Stewart's own enthusiasm for the Bard.

General Chang, the Shakespeare-quoting Klingon from Star Trek VI, was
played by Christopher Plummer.  Plummer is an accomplished Shakespearean
actor.  He played Macbeth in a 1988 Broadway production of the play.

William Shatner holds Sir Laurence Olivier as his favorite performer
because of the late actor's technical skill and ability to project emotion.
Olivier continues to be revered as the greatest modern Shakespearean actor.

All Shakespeare quotes are taken from _The Complete Works of Shakespeare_,
edited by David Bevington, third edition.

Posted by Marg Petersen.  petersm@jacobs.cs.orst.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 16:36:17 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Origin of 'cyborg'?

Espen Aarseth (espen.aarseth@hf.uib.no) wrote:
>I am looking for early uses of the concept of cyborg (cybernetic
>organism) in science fiction. Who invented the word? When?

I don't know about written SF, but the first cyborg-type person/machine was
in the film Metropolis (I think). Or was it a robot made to look like a
woman.

Isaac Asimov actually took the cyborg idea both ways in a story where while
humans had more robotic parts a robot was being adapted to run with human
parts. I can't remember the name of the story, but it was in The Complete
Robot - which holds about 98% of Asimov's robot short stories.

Baron Elrikson
baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 18:04:26 GMT
From: pwpaxton@news.delphi.com (PWPAXTON@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Origin of 'cyborg'?

espen.aarseth@hf.uib.no (Espen Aarseth) writes:
>I am looking for early uses of the concept of cyborg (cybernetic organism)
>in science fiction. Who invented the word? When?

Martin "Soon to be a Majour Motion Picture" Caidin (not really poking fun
- - I really do like his stuff) wrote "Cyborg" featuring Steve Austin in the
60s which we eventually knew as $6 Million Man...

I don't think that's the first, but most of my older SF books are locked
away right now...

------------------------------

Date: 24 Oct 93 23:26:04 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Origin of 'cyborg'?

pwpaxton@news.delphi.com (PWPAXTON@DELPHI.COM) writes:
> Martin "Soon to be a Majour Motion Picture" Caidin (not really poking fun
> - I really do like his stuff) wrote "Cyborg" featuring Steve Austin in
> the 60s which we eventually knew as $6 Million Man...
>
> I don't think that's the first, but most of my older SF books are locked
> away right now...

You're right.   
 
"CYBORG" was shot with intent for release as a theatrical movie.  (Note the
horizontal compression of the opening credits, where wide-screen 9x16 or so
format is squished to normal TV aspect ratio, about 3x4, resulting in OVAL
dials on the instrument panel...)
 
At the last minute, it got jerked, re-titled, and used as a TV pilot. 
 
If you look back to around 1967, you'll find a movie called "CYBORG: 2087,"
starring Michael Rennie.  If memory serves, it was written by Charles R.
Pierce, who's done several fun SF movies, and a few fantasy movies
masquerading as SF.
 
I don't believe the term itself dates back much past the late fifties,
although some marvelously good yarns utilize the concept.
 
Think of "SCANNERS LIVE IN VAIN," by "Cordwainer Smith."  His first
published SF (1948?), and a classic that won't ever be forgotten.
 
Jack Williamson and Clifford Simak both used the concept six decades
back...
 
Now that I think about it, I seem to recall Edgar Rice Burroughs doing a
bit with brain transplants and mechanical bodies...

You'll find various forms of cyborg in Neil Jones' "Professor Jameson"
yarns, dating from the twenties and thirties, including the hero!

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 05:34:06 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Origin of 'cyborg'?

Espen Aarseth <espen.aarseth@hf.uib.no> wrote:
>I am looking for early uses of the concept of cyborg (cybernetic
>organism) in science fiction. Who invented the word? When?

   I believe that the word was coined by Norbert Weiner.  Don't know where
or when, though...

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Oct 93 23:54:21 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Origin of 'cyborg'?

goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb) writes:
>I believe that the word was coined by Norbert Weiner.
>Don't know where or when, though...

No, but David is closer than other people who have suggested that "cyborg"
originated in science fiction.  In fact it was coined by somebody in the
engineering and science world.  I will have to go home and rummage through
some books before I can tell you much more.

Wiener coined "cybernetics" from the Greek "kyberos," meaning "the guy who
steers the boat."  It was the study of control systems, both mechanical and
natural.  The word was somewhat popular in the Fifties and Sixties, though
it often got warped to refer *only* to computers.  Eventually it was
supplanted by "computer science" as a name for the study of computational
and control mechanisms.  It hasn't entirely disappeared but most of the
practitioners of "cybernetics" call themselves something else, like
"cognitive something" or "computer scientists" or "neuroscientists..."

It was natural, in the heyday of cybernetics, to extend the word...  thus
we get "cyborg" from "cybernetic organism" to mean an intimate mingling of
human and machine.  This is a little peculiar, as any organism has its own
control systems which are "cybernetic" all by themselves without adding any
gadgets.

Other words proposed at about the same time are "bionics" (making machines
that work like living organisms) and "dybology" (from the legend of the
dybbuk, what we would today call "artificial life"), a word Richard Landers
proposed and nobody else used.  I don't think "bionics" is doing too well
today, being remembered principally in the name of a TV show, but there was
some vogue for it in the Sixties.

Recall that Martin Caidin was a prolific science writer at this time, and
made it his business to become familiar with cutting-edge research and
terminology.  When he turned to fiction, territory ranging from the
technothriller to hard SF, he naturally used words like "cyborg" and
"bionic."

Wiener's coinage lingers on, as in Gardner Dozois's word "cyberpunk" for
computer-heavy dystopian fiction, and of course William Gibson's
"cyberspace."  Maybe we'll see a comeback.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 14:31:19 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: CYBORG

NO, the term "cyborg" was *NOT* coined by Martin Caidin. 
 
Caidin is a reasonably good writer who reached his peak with "MAROONED,"
thirty years ago, and has been schlocking for a living ever since.
 
His education and engineering ability are insufficient to deal with the
requirements of writing good SF, which is why his "SF" is so filled with
technical and conceptual howlers.
 
Caidin is at his best when writing about the relationship of the pilot to
his aircraft, and to flying; he's spent enough of his life involved with
aircraft and flying that he understands the mystique, the urge to flight.
 
Caidin is at his worst when attempting to deal with science, engineering,
technology, sociology, language, love affairs, politics, and military
operations.
 
If you want to see Caidin's best work, find a copy of the version of
"MAROONED" that he re-wrote at the time of the movie release.  It's his
last science fiction novel, and dates from just before he switched over to
ill-conceived fantasy yarning with pseudo-techie trappings.
 
In the original version of "MAROONED," he'd actually conned one of his
buddies at Canaveral (note spelling) into running computer simulations of
his proposed missions, to make sure he wasn't doing the impossible with the
hardware he'd chosen.  He hasn't bothered with that sort of thing for three
decades now.

When he's writing about flying, and the people who fly, Caidin occasionally
achieves lyricism and art.  When he's writing about anything else, he's
producing plotlines and characterizations that Marvel Comics would turn
down.
 
To his credit, Caidin took his name off the "EXO-MAN" pilot movie before it
aired.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Oct 93 19:12:19 GMT
From: higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Found it! (was Re: Origin of 'cyborg'?)

You'll recall that in our last episode, I said:
 
> No, but David is closer than other people who have suggested that
> "cyborg" originated in science fiction.  In fact it was coined by
> somebody in the engineering and science world.  I will have to go home
> and rummage through some books before I can tell you much more.

Bingo.  It was coined by Dr. Manfred Clynes, chief research scientist at
Rockland State Hospital in Orangeburg, New York.  One paper where he
discusses cyborgs (probably not the one where he originated the term) is:

Kline, N. and Clynes, M., "Drugs, space, and cybernetics," in
*Psychophysiological Aspects of Spaceflight*, Columbia University
Press, 1961, p.345.

I got this out of a swell book from 1969, *Man Modified*, by David
Fishlock. It's full of walking machines, exoskeletons, nuclear-powered
pacemakers, myoelectric sensors, organ transplants, and other great
futuristic stuff.  These are ideas which have fed lots of SF stories in the
years intervening...

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 03:47:55 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hugo voting in ConAdian, InterSection -- questions

I have a question about the Hugo nominating and voting procedures for the
next two Worldcons. Basically, I'm just curious about where we'll have to
send the ballots. Will the ballots only be accepted at the main addresses
(i.e. in Canada and Scotland), or will those of us in the U.S. be able to
mail our ballots to the U.S. agent for each con instead?

The reason I ask is that I noticed that ConFrancisco required the ballots
to be sent to the U.S. address, although they did have agents in other
countries.  I'm wondering what the procedure is when the Worldcon is not in
the U.S., especially since it looks like a large number of members are from
the U.S.

Michael A. Burstein
mab@panix.com

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 16:51:53 GMT
From: charlie@antipope.demon.co.uk (Charlie Stross)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ANSIBLE -- November 1993

Ansible 76
November 1993
From _Dave Langford_, 94 London Road, Reading, Berkshire, RG1 5AU. Fax
_0734 669914_. ISSN 0265-9816. _Ansible_ can be had by accosting the
editor, by making him rich, or for stamped addressed envelopes (1 per
copy).

[Disclaimer: Each issue of _Ansible_ is designed for exquisite DTP in
multiple fonts. This text dump looks awful. So it goes. All thanks to
_Charles Stross_ for net access! DRL]

_THE CURSE OF COLIN GREENLAND._ Last issue told of a peeved Colin being
deluged with sf ideas from many differently named (and addressed)
correspondents all with the same handwriting and York postmark. This
identical blight has now spread to me. Where will it all end? See _Brian
Stableford_, below....

+++ Them!

_Barry Bayley_ has completed a very short synopsis for a new Jasperodus the
Robot novel -- said his agent, legendary London bon-viveur Gamma, before
being thrown out of a Conservatory signing owing to being barred from the
pub. `It'll be _really good_,' he added soon after, and was thrown out
again.
   _Arthur C.Clarke_ is exposed in this telling sentence from a Gollancz
press release, reprinted COMPLETE and UNCUT as an _Ansible_ public service:
`He is unquestionably the greatest living science, as well as the
best-known and bestselling.' [DVB] Greater than biochemistry, greater than
physics ... Arthurology.
   _William Gibson_ was pilloried by the _Washington Post_ (18 Oct) for his
dress sense: `The shirts that hang off his 45-year-old frame look as if he
bought them in a feed store. He's always said he figured that if nobody
liked the stories he'd written he'd have wound up working in a secondhand
bookstore. He still dresses as if that's his idea of success.'  [MMW]
   _Ron Holmes_, editor of the first UK sf news fanzine _Science Fantasy
Review_ (which as _SFR War Digest_ gave Vin Clarke his first fanzine
appearance in 1940), died on 21 Sept. [SG/RH]
   _Terry Pratchett_'s #26m fortune (a figment of _Business World_
magazine) still plagues him despite last issue's squib about its illusory
nature -- in fact some of my readers can't be too bright, as the great man
complains that `The _Ansible_ piece is now being quoted to me as evidence
that I _have_ got #26m.'
   _Vincent Price_ died on 25 October aged 82, one published comment being
that he'd had plenty of practice....
   _Nicholas Royle_, rising horror megastar etc, is interviewed in the Nov
_Interzone_: `Interviewer Chris Kenworthy refers to Royle's new novel
_Counterparts_ as "interesting and exciting". This was presumably why
Kenworthy's own Barrington Books published it, a link curiously omitted
from his essay.' [SG]
   _Geoff Ryman_, according to delighted but cruelly unattributable
rumours, is writing a _Star Trek_ novel. (What next? Salman Rushdie signs
up to do Judge Dredd tie-ins?)
   _Brian Stableford_ takes up the tale: `I was interested to read (in A75)
of Colin Greenland's annoyance regarding his correspondence with a person I
take to be Siobahn _[sic]_ Munster, _alias_ Amanda Haertel, _alias_ Rachel
Oliver, etc, etc, of Norton-in-Derwent. It really isn't _that_ annoying,
and my experience suggests that as it will never actually stop (no matter
how many letters "she" sends announcing that the correspondence is closed)
one might as well derive whatever amusement one can from it. "Her" latest
letter to me begins, cheerily, "Me again ..."  even though it is signed
with a name "she" has not used previously, and shows "her" customary blithe
disregard for anachronism ("she" has been ten for several years now) and
consistency of symptoms ("she" is always unwell, and often in hospital, but
never has the same malady twice running). In spite of _Ansible_'s churlish
description of "her" story plots as "trite" they are not noticeably worse
than many which sell, and I have not yet lost hope that "she" may one day
send me one worth using.  I admit that it isn't clear to me why a mature
(probably) male (almost certainly) who seems to read _New Scientist_ and
_Interzone_ with a fair degree of comprehension should feel the need to
disguise himself as an ailing female child, but it's a free country. If
Colin finds the whole thing too burdensome, he could always spread the load
by sending "her" the addresses of a few more famous sf writers -- unless,
of course, "she" has them all already....'
   _Jonathan Swift_'s immortal but depressed and amnesiac Struldbruggs
might have been inspired by his own possible slide into Alzheimer's disease
- -- according to a doctor's speculative letter in the _Lancet_.  [JN]
Similarly, the Yahoos in Book IV of _Gulliver's Travels_ were early, tragic
victims of what modern medicine now knows as Football Fan Syndrome.

+++ Conenchyma

5-7 Nov // _Novacon 23_, Royal Angus Hotel, Birmingham. GoH Stephen Baxter.
#30 at the door. Buy me a drink.
   12-14 Nov // _Armadacon V_, Astor Hotel, Plymouth. #20 reg. Contact 4
Gleneagle Ave, Plymouth, PL3 5HL.
   19-21 Nov // _Midcon_ (games), Royal Angus Hotel, Brum. National
Diplomacy Championships etc. #10 reg. Contact 30 Rydding Lane, Millfields
Estate, West Browich, B71 2HA.
   20 Nov // _Latcon_ (_Trek_), U of London Union, Malet St, WC1. Videos,
dealers and tribble hunt. #8 reg.
   28-30 Jan 94 // _Starbase_ (_Trek_), Hilton Hotel, Leeds. GoH George
Takei. #35 reg; no memberships at the door. Contact 152 Otley Rd,
Headingley, Leeds, LS16 5JX.
   5-6 Mar 94 // _Microcon_, Exeter University. Now has a contact address:
6 Clifton Hill, Exeter, EX1 2DL.
   1-4 Apr 94 // _Sou'Wester_ (Eastercon), Liverpool. #25 reg _rising to
#27 on 1 Dec 93._ No postal memberships after 14 Mar. Contact 3 West
Shrubbery, Redland, Bristol, BS6 6SZ.
   _Rumblings_ // _BSFA_ meetings remain in limbo. // _Evolution_ is a bid
for the 1996 Eastercon (`_I_ wanted it called Vivisection,' said one
disappointed committee member) starring `Rhodri James and several polite
euphemisms for people with little experience of running 3 day cons' (so
it's going to be a _short_ Easter weekend). Venue: `SE England'.
Presupporting membership #1 to 13 Lindfield Gdns, Hampstead, NW3 6PX.  [MC]
// _Intersection_'s second progress report arrived from Washington DC (that
little-known suburb of Glasgow) and is better laid out than the hasty PR1
... except for a piece by some guy called Langford, who absurdly claims
that re-editing 14 paragraphs into two extremely long ones did not assist
readability.

+++ Infinitely Improbable

_Fin de Siecle_. Deborah `SF Editor With Legs' Beale has left Millennium
(with some tiny possibility of a continuing consultancy rle); her sidekick
Charon Wood was reportedly offered the job but, unimpressed by the way DB
was treated, forcefully resigned. Publishing gossip claims that DB's
marriage to her fave author Tad (`what _is_ that short for?'  asked our
informant: `Tadpole?') Williams made her financially independent and that
Millennium boss A.Cheetham got strangely nervous/ hostile/unpleasant about
this. Officially, she has resigned.
   _Simile of the Month_. `Just to the south of them, the new Socket was
like a titanic concrete bunker, the new elevator cable rising out of it
like an elevator cable ...' (Kim Stanley Robinson, _Green Mars_) [DW]
   _Editor of the Living Dead_. DC's graphic novel of _Hitchhiker's Guide
to the Galaxy_ is advertised in _Locus_ as being adapted `by acclaimed
british SF writer and editor John Carnell (_New __Worlds_).' -- all _sic_.
The current _New Worlds_ editor David Garnett is deeply baffled, and so is
his predecessor Mike Moorcock; as all true fans know and regret, _NW_'s
founding editor John Carnell died in 1972.... [DG]
   _C.o.A._ _Peter Cohen_ (late -- I mislaid it), 80 Sherland Rd,
Twickenham, TW1 4HD. _Mike Cule_, 4 Baines House, Abbey Barn Rd, High
Wycombe, HP11 1RJ. _Paul Hamilton_, as Microcon. _Krsto Mazuranic_,
Slavonska 1, 41430 Samobor, Croatia (same flat, new country). _Ben
Schilling_, 2615 Madrid (Apt 1), Madison, WI 53713, USA.
   _Publishing Bits_. `Virgin have contracted with Fleetway for a further 3
_Judge Dredd_ novels. Future plans are for one book per quarter rather than
one a month. The bookshops are proving leery -- "We can't sell graphic
novels, even ones with pictures" -- but those who are stocking 'em are
selling out fast. Sort of the opposite of the Thatcher Memoirs, I hope.'
[U] // _Philip K.Dick: A Day in the Afterlife_ is being made for the BBC by
Arena Productions for broadcast next Spring. Producer Nicola Roberts
insisted that all interviewees wear identical t-shirts with Dick's face on
... all this from _Radio Free PKD_, $16/year from Noel Productions, 27068
S.La Paz, Aliso Viejo, CA 92656, USA. [BC] // _Flexiback Books_ is a
somewhat indeterminate new enterprise that plans 64pp A4 magazine-format
books (40-55,000 words) in various genres including sf/fantasy, but is
still muttering about raising `the needed capital'. Paul Barnett will be
sf/f editor (no submissions yet, please).
   _Iatrogenic_. Diana Wynne Jones's fearful back pains persist despite her
operation last Dec. Her fan club wishes to interview the doctor who, having
poked her crushed vertebra hard enough to make her scream and black out,
explained that there was nothing whatever wrong and that if sitting down to
write was a problem she should jolly well get a job where she could work
standing up. Another learned doctor advised her to drink lots of milk and,
informed of her allergy to all milk products, amended this to `eat lots of
cheese'.... [CB] Nevertheless a new DWJ book is out: _Hexwood_, available
at all good etc etc.
   _Stop the Presses!_ _Warner Books_ cancelled their 200,000-copy first US
printing of the `Jack the Ripper Diary' for a bizarre reason almost
unprecedented in publishing ... their expert reported that the document
could not be authentic. [_SFC_] // _Ashgate Publishing_ have likewise
delayed UK publication of the Scolar Press _The Best in SF: Winners and
Nominees of the Major Awards in SF_ (by Canadian fan Aurel Guillemette)
after many errors and typos were gleefully pointed out. The BSFA and Clarke
awards are hopelessly confused (some would call that fair comment) and in
one year are said to have been respectively won by G.Ryman's _The Child
Garden_ and _Children of the Garden_; a later winner is that homely
cookbook _Take Bake Plenty_. `They're freezing publication until they've
sorted it out somehow -- they're horribly embarrassed by it -- their word
was "horrified".' [DVB]
   _Overheard_. `_Loren McGregor_ confused Shirley Jackson with Shirley
MacLaine, causing Debbie Notkin to recoil with horror from him. "We have
always lived in this body," he offered as his defence.' [_WP_] //
_Catherine Barnett:_ `But if Paul [Kincaid] works in London, how come he
and Maureen [Speller] live in Folkestone?' _Jane Barnett:_ `They were very,
very bad in their previous lives.'

+++ ConFrancisco Continued
Worldcon post-mortems go on and on. The curse of fame hit your editor in
October, with the arrival of ConFrancisco's `follow these easy instructions
to complete your Hugo' kit -- little pewter plaques to be stuck around the
base, depicting dead sf notables from Mary Shelley to Isaac Asimov (glue
not supplied). Less unworldly fans might have written GIFT -- NO COMMERCIAL
VALUE on the customs chit ... instead I was amusingly landed with over #15
in duty, VAT and UPS penalty charges for collecting same. _The Plain People
of Fandom:_ `Ha bloody ha!'
   _Taras Wolansky_ sends his report on the con's Harlan Ellison Revival
Meeting; once again the great man mingled with sf fans in order to
announce, `I try to stay as far away from sf fandom as I possibly can.  I
mean, one can only take so much horseshit before one has the need to kill.
At the moment, I have the need to kill the people at NESFA....'
   What frightful thing had the New England SF Association done? TW
explains: `At 1am that morning, it seems, Ellison had been leafing through
the convention souvenir book when he came upon an advertisement for _The
Rediscovery of Man: The Complete Short SF of Cordwainer Smith_, published
by NESFA Press (Box 809, Framingham, MA 01701-0203; 671pp, $24.95). His
first thought was, yes, complete but for the story "Smith's" widow had
given him for _The Last Dangerous Visions_. But then he read these fatal
words: "Appearing for the first time in print in English [is] `Himself in
Anachron' (originally written for _Last Dangerous Visions_ and previously
available only in French)."
   `A bit of history.... Cordwainer Smith, a.k.a. Paul W.Linebarger, died
in 1966. According to Christopher Priest in _The Last Deadloss Visions_,
Ellison first announced having a Smith story for his never-published
anthology in February, 1974! Yes, Ellison sat on the story for _twenty
years_, so long that it is now of interest primarily to scholars and
antiquarians. Discussing _TLDV_ in 1984 (!), Harry Harrison remarked, "The
stories are grey with age, any value they might have had for the authors
has long since been diminished to the vanishing point."
   `Under these circumstances, any ordinary person would be humbly
grateful to NESFA for undoing a little of the harm he has done. But
Ellison is made of sterner stuff: "They've got the story in the f**king
book, and it kills the story for _The Last Dangerous Visions_!"' [TW;
full text of this report to appear in _Fosfax_]
   HE's publicly announced message to NESFA at this same session was: `Pull
the goddam book off sale now, pulp the son of a bitch, republish without
that story, or I'm going to sue you, NESFA, and every one of you into
oblivion!' _(Applause.)_ This is a weighty threat which NESFA should take
seriously, every bit as seriously as the weighty Ellison promises of
imminent _TLDV_ delivery/publication made in 1973, 1976, 1977, 1979, 1980,
1984, etc.
   (Wicked Bias declared: your editor has a booklet in print with NESFA and
is discussing terms for an expanded trade-paperback edition which may or
may not be titled _Let's Hear It Again For The Deaf Man_. He does not have
a story in _The Last Dangerous Visions_. Phew.)
   _Don Herron_ (of Dashiell Hammett Tour fame) remembers: `Thursday night
of the con I spent driving cab. Picked up S.P.Somtow and, later, Sam
Moskowitz. I knew them but they didn't know me, so I drove S.P. just a
little bit fast for fun, and asked SaM after the panel we were on how the
food had been at Johnny Kan's. SaM was delighted by this circumstance, and
told me that once in New York he and John W.Campbell hopped into a cab, and
the driver instantly started arguing with Campbell over his editorial
policies.
   `Er, Abi _would_ have seen more of San Francisco if she hadn't fallen
asleep during much of the touring about we did. I figured, hell, the
rigours of the trip, the stress of ConFiasco (it _was_ brutal), I'll take
this as a compliment to my smooth driving (vs. a horrid insult to my
abilities as a tour guide). I was going to give up, just park someplace and
let her catch some zzzzzzs, but decided to try the view from Twin Peaks as
a last shot. The panorama, combined with a brisk and icy wind ("... knot up
my skirt before the rest of _this fucking city_ has a look at my knickers"
- -- something like that, I have trouble with Oxfordian cadences) snapped her
back to life....
   `The 51st Annual will always stand as the Charlie Brown Downfall
Convention. You could _almost_ feel sorry that CB didn't nab a 17th Hugo,
if you weren't so overwhelmed with pure glee....' [DH]
   _Ben Yalow_ liked `the Hugo program book. It has some amazing errors,
including crediting Dean Wesley Smith with being Damon Knight, or at least
with doing everything Damon did. Normally I would assume that just meant
that they stripped the wrong text in below the headline, but somehow they
got Dean's _name_ into the text, as well....'
   _Martin Hoare_ corrects Abigail: `_I_ found the bar in the Moscone
Centre!' _Ansible_ suspects that Martin could find the bar in a mosque.


Ansible 76 (c) Dave Langford, 1993. Thanks to David V.Barrett, Chris Bell,
Mark Charsley, Benedict Cullum, Abigail Frost, David Garnett, Steve Green,
Rob Hansen, Don Herron, Joseph Nicholas, SF Chronicle, Unattributable, Wild
Patience ed. Berni Phillips, Taras Wolansky, Dave Wood, Martin Morse
Wooster and our Hero Distributors (with a grovel to Bridget Wilkinson,
omitted from the Hero List in this box last issue).
4/11/93
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Beagle & Bear (2 msgs) & Brin (2 msgs) &
                     Bujold (2 msgs) & Clarke & Delany & 
                     Eddings & Short Reviews

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 19:13:17 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

Elizabeth Willey (eliz@ai.mit.edu) wrote:
>When discussing Peter Beagle, don't neglect LILA THE WEREWOLF and COME,
>LADY DEATH.  Both can be found in the Viking Beagle compendium (along with
>UNICORN and PRIVATE PLACE), which shows up pretty often in secondhand
>shops.

This is good advice.  I have vague recollections of trying to read _The
Last Unicorn_ many years ago, and giving up.  Repeatedly.  I thought, after
seeing this discussion, I'd try these short stories, to see if perhaps I
might be able to like Beagle's tales after all.  "Lila the Werewolf" is,
indeed, excellent and has a very memorable last line.  But I liked "Come,
Lady Death" even more; it read *exactly* like a fairy tale.  Wonderful!

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 23:02:31 GMT
From: marty@elroy.jpl.nasa.gov (Marty Slade)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bear's new book

At a book signing, Bear mentioned that _Songs of Earth and Power_ (an
omnibus edition of _The Infinity Concerto_ and _The Serpent Mage_) will be
having a US hardcover edition sometime. Could Patrick or anyone else from
TOR comment on when this might happen? IMHO this long book is one of the
finest modern fantasy novels and has never gotten the attention it
deserves! I want this book for my collection in a form it merits.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 01:10:21 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bear's new book

marty@elroy.jpl.nasa.gov (Marty Slade) writes:
>At a book signing, Bear mentioned that _Songs of Earth and Power_ (an
>omnibus edition of _The Infinity Concerto_ and _The Serpent Mage_) will be
>having a US hardcover edition sometime. Could Patrick or anyone else from
>TOR comment on when this might happen? IMHO this long book is one of the
>finest modern fantasy novels and has never gotten the attention it
>deserves! I want this book for my collection in a form it merits.

I agree; that's why I picked it up when the rights reverted from Ace back
to Greg Bear.  Greg says he wants to do some tinkering - among other
reasons, in order to make it flow better as a single-volume work, and when
he's finished we'll put it in press.  Don't look for it much sooner than
mid-1995.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 00:42:04 GMT
From: sauron@cesun1.ee.nus.sg (Soh Kam Yung)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brin: Glory Season: Game of Life

I've read Glory Season and enjoyed it a lot. His concept of clones and the
civilisation on the planet are fascinating...wonder if we could all go to a
desert island and give it a try...};-)

I was rather fascinated by Brin's depiction of Conway's Game of Life in the
book. Unfortunately, I have been rather cutoff from this fascinating
subject for a long time and I wonder whether the more complex patterns Brin
mentioned in the book can exist or was he 'writing off the top of his head'
on it.

Could an 'expert on Life' comment?

Minor spoiler coming up...

What I did find frustrating was the new strategy Maia had worked out...but
had to be abandoned due to a reaver's attack. Could such a pattern have
worked?

Soh Kam Yung
sauron@ee.nus.sg
engp3010@leonis.nus.sg

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 22:23:31 GMT
From: Peter_L_Zavon.Wbst843@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brin

>I remember reading a couple of novellas in Asimov's in the mid-80's by
>Brin: "The Postman" and "Cyclops."  Did he ever incorporate these stories
>in a novel?

I don't know about "Cyclops" but he did expand "The Postman" into a novel
which he called "The Postman."  The short story in Asimov's was published
before 1984.  The novel came out around 1987, I think.  (I don't have a
copy in front of me.)

The expanded parts of the novel did not work well for me.  Instead of
continuing the exploration of conditions and the effect of the postman on
people who remembered better times, the later half of the novel was a thud
and blunder story of good guys fighting bad guys.  (More like E.E. Smith
and the Skylark series than like the short story.)

Peter Zavon
Xerox Corporation
Webster, NY
plz.wbst843@xerox.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 13:48:03 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE:  Re:  Pending Publication of Bujold's Latest

Alex Haropulos wrote:

>What happened to the previously announced October publication date of Lois
>McMaster Bujold`s _Mirror, Mirror_? 
[...]
>Someone here mentioned that the thought the date had been altered to
>March.
>
Anyone know anything concrete?

Bujold's book (called _Mirror Dance_) is scheduled as a March hardcover
release from Baen books.

Steven H Silver
Indiana University-Bloomington
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 18:57:15 GMT
From: JVOGEL@nhqvax.hq.nasa.gov (JOHN VOGEL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 1993 Lois McMaster Bujold titles

Checking my Library database (OCLC) only one title is listed for 1993 for
Lois.  The Spirit Ring.  Riverdale, NY : Baen Fantasy, 1993 [c1992].
$5.99.  Hope this helps.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 02:10:48 GMT
From: studentuser@duckmail.uoregon.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: another 2001 book?

This may be an old question, but will there ever be another 2001 novel by
A.C. Clarke?  I once read that he was paid an advance to write 20,001.

Just curious.

ahess@duckmail.uoregon.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 08:40:11 GMT
From: larsi@hymir.ifi.uio.no (Lars Magne Ingebrigtsen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Delany: Has he dropped into a black hole? Or what?

"Stars In My Pocket Like Grains Of Sand" by Chip Delany was released some
years back now, and a conclusion was promised. Has it been released? Has he
written anything at all the past few years?

Lars Ingebrigtsen
larsi@ifi.uio.no

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 18:17:09 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Eddings

garrett@cs.unc.edu (William Garrett) writes:
>He was a bit of a novice writer in the Belgariad - it took him until about
>the third book to really settle down into his writing style.  I thought
>the Malloreon was not as good.  Even though it may have been written
>better, the characters and plot were getting stale.  And the ending stank.

Well, before we give any unsuspecting novice the impression that The
Malloreon is hated by *everybody*:

I liked The Malloreon.  I thought it was at least as good as The Belgariad,
if not better.  Of course, I read it *immediately* after The Belgariad, and
I've always treated them as one long 10-book series, instead of two 5-book
series.  I didn't view the ending of The Belgariad as THE END.  I knew
there was The Malloreon still to come.

I didn't see the plot getting stale; The Malloreon seemed to me to be a
logical extension of The Belgariad.  I didn't see the characters getting
stale; some new characters (good and evil) were introduced, and the
existing characters were developed in more detail.

Now, I do have some gripes about The Belgariad-Malloreon:

  (1) Too long, too long, too long!  This whole 10-book series could easily
      have been written in 6.  Fortunately, it looks like someone else has
      decided that, too, since The Elenium and The Tamuli series are 3
      books each.

  (2) [Minor spoiler] While there is a lot of action, after about the
      second or third book of The Belgariad, you realize that NONE of the
      major characters are EVER in any REAL DANGER.  This becomes like an
      A-Team parody after some point.  The whole gang gets in these major
      brawls, about 3 or 4 per book I guess, and ALL of them come out
      unscathed!

But neither of these items are enough for me to say I didn't like The
Belgariad-Malloreon, or to NOT recommend this series to anyone looking for
a good read.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 04:30:08 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Trilogies by Dibell/Morris/Gilliland

	Belated Reviews PS: Trilogies by Dibell/Morris/Gilliland

Another fairly miscellaneous collection of authors.  Good trilogies from
the late seventies and early eighties, this time.  Several weekends of
relatively light reading.

Ansen Dibell's "Kantmorie" trilogy (sf, with a fantasy feel) consists of
"Pursuit of the Screamer" (***-), "Circle, Crescent, Star" (****-), and
"Summerfair" (***+).  (Unusually, for a trilogy, the middle book is the
strongest.  That book can also be read on its own, or before the other
two.)  The trilogy's main characters are Jannus - a human, Poli - a
Valde, and the Shai - a giant sea-creature transformed into a spaceship.

Long ago the Shai brought the immortal Tek and their human servants to this
world.  (The empathic Valde were the aboriginal inhabitants, later modified
by the Tek.)  For a while the Tek ruled, and then...something...  went
wrong, and their kingdom of Kantmorie fell apart.  Now, centuries later,
plans begun in the time of the Tek are coming to fruition.  The Shai is
reuniting the planet, through an intermediary called Ashai, in pursuit of
its own objectives.  The institution of households, ruled by mildly
empathic women, protected by Valde volunteers (whose motives for
volunteering nobody has asked) is fraying.  And Jannus gets himself and
Poli caught in the middle of these changes.

This starts in "Pursuit of the Screamer" when he impulsively rescues a
Screamer, a Tek whose psychic clamor drives the Valde to hunt it down and
kill it - an action which leads him to the main Tek base, and to accepting
the crown of Kantmorie.  (The position is not that useful, especially given
that Kantmorie is long dead.  As King, he can still give the Shai any order
he pleases and be obeyed unless the Shai decides that the order is evidence
of his unworthiness for the post, in which case Jannus dies.  It's much
safer not to try.)  "Circle, Crescent, Star" picks the story up some years
later.  Jannus and Poli are living quietly until he gives in to yet another
impulse (these impulses are going to end up killing him on day), and
publicly defies Ashai in a minor matter.  Suddenly, everyone else who's
interested in defying Ashai becomes very interested in Jannus who's in no
position to explain just how little power he really has.  "Summerfair" ties
the trilogy up, with the final confrontation between humans, Valde, Tek,
and Shai.

Jannus and Poli are not hero material, but their circumstances have given
them tremendous (if precarious) leverage at a time when powerful but,
sometimes naive, entities are trying to reshape their world.  It is the
interplay of the two story levels - one of ordinary people trying to live
their lives, the other of half-understood forces attempting to play god,-
which gives the trilogy much of its strength.  (The relative strength of
"Circle, Crescent, Star" likely comes from the fact that it's acted out on
the smallest stage of the three, mostly in or near their home.)

Janet Morris's "Dream Dancer" trilogy (***+) is excellent space opera - a
surprisingly good piece of writing from an otherwise uninspired author who
spends most of her time in shared worlds.  The trilogy consists of "Dream
Dancer", "Cruiser Dreams", and "Earth Dreams", and has to be read in that
order.  (The actual books identify themselves as "the three part saga of
the Kerrion empire", but I've never heard them referred to as such.)

In the twenty-third century, civilization is to be found among the stars,
not on back-water Earth.  Marada Kerrion, who should have known better than
to visit Earth, barely survives the experience, thanks to a local girl
named Shebat.  When he leaves, he takes her with him, and gives her legal
status through adoption.  (He doesn't expect her to be able to adapt to
high-tech civilization at her age, but the alternative seems to be to leave
her to die.)  Shebat thus becomes part of one of the most powerful families
in the galaxy - the manufacturers of the highly intelligent space cruisers.
When galactic politics go critical, family politics (and her own surprising
talents) give her a pivotal role in the crises which ensue.

The trilogy falls into a recognizable subclass of space opera - intrigues
in space, and fails to transcend its genre: It has some imaginative and
thought-provoking elements, not least of which is a generation of
spaceships just crossing the line into sentience, but those elements are
decorations on the core space opera, not signs of added depth.  That said,
the trilogy is about as good as this kind of story gets, and that can be
very good, with characters who are rich and complex enough to afford us
genuine surprises.

Alexis A. Gilliland's "Rosinante" trilogy (***+) consists of "The
Revolution from Rosinante", "Long Shot for Rosinante", and "The Pirates of
Rosinante".  It's an idiosyncratic combination of a light style, amusing
story elements, and a serious story.

The story elements come early, fast, and furious.  In a united North
America that's coming apart at the political seams, half a century from
now, the hispanic governor of Texas makes the mistake of ordering the Alamo
torn down to make room for a housing project.  When the smoke clears, he
has several thousand political embarrassments in jail, and rather than free
them, he pulls strings to illegally ship them to the under-construction
asteroid habitat of Rosinante.  Suddenly Rosinante goes from being an
engineering project to being a colony.

Meanwhile, back on Earth, an over-reaction to the governor's actions (okay,
so someone assassinates him with a cruise missile) triggers a political
crisis that makes Rosinante an attractive haven for an odd bunch of
refugees.  There's Corporate Skashkash, for instance.  (The twenty-first
century's solution to the legals status of AIs is to incorporate them - a
corporation being a legal person.  Shashkash owns 43% of the shares in
Skashkash Inc.  His employer owns 47%.  And the woman whose assistant he is
owns 10%.)  Skashkash thinks it's a lark when he designs a new religion for
space.  Corporate Elna, however, takes it more seriously, and starts
seeking converts.  Corporate Susan thinks the whole thing is silly, and
would rather concentrate on her research in human genetics.  (She didn't
burden her hosts with the knowledge that there is a powerful Creationist
faction on Earth that wants her, and any habitat she happens to be sitting
on, dismantled.)  There's also a dissident faction of the North American
navy, which decides to offer Rosinante its services (rather than stay and
face charges).  Trying to keep some sort of control over this mess is
Charles Cantrell, the project manager, who finds himself playing
international politics for the habitat's survival.

Gilliland's quirky mix of eccentric characters, cynical power politics, and
old-style engineering-in-space hard sf works: This trilogy is fun to read.
Its main weakness is Gilliland's tendency to bear down a bit too heavily
when satirizing politics of which he particularly disapproves.  (The middle
book, which concentrates on the Earth-side political scene, is somewhat
weaker than the other two, which focus more on Rosinante.)

   "Start off by accepting that Corporate Susan Brown is here to
   stay.  It will be easier to defend her than to get rid of her.
   Besides, she's a damned good doctor; you don't *want* to get
   rid of her."

   "She draws nuclear bombs and we don't want to get rid of her?"

   "That's the down side, Charles.  The up side is that we have
   the best health care in the Solar System."

Gilliland is also the author of the more recent "Wizenbeak" trilogy (***+)
consisting of "Wizenbeak", "The Shadow Shaia", and "Lord of the Troll
Bats".  The two trilogies are very similar, despite the earlier one being
sf and this one being fantasy.  Both have the same odd mixture of comedy
and gravity, and both are about people who, mostly through accident of
circumstance, find themselves holding a tiger by the tail, with a choice of
hanging on or being eaten.  (I thought the second trilogy a bit better
written, but against that, the subject matter of the first trilogy
interested me more.  If you like the one, you'll enjoy the other.)  In this
trilogy the central figure is Wizenbeak, a minor wizard in charge of a
colonization effort in the far reaches of the kingdom.  When civil and
religious strife break out, a number of people start gravitating to the far
reaches - *any* far reaches! - and Wizenbeak finds himself having to choose
between playing politics at the highest levels or being dismissed (okay,
executed) as a nuisance.

   Right, the wizard thought.  We need to approach the little
   darling with maximum sensitivity to spare her delicate
   feelings.  Only how to begin?

   "Well, Marjia darling," he began after the hoped-for
   inspiration did not arrive, "we have good news and we have bad
   news.  The good news is, you are queen of Guhland.  He waited
   a second to let that sink in.  "The bad news is, your mother
   is dead, your father is dead, your brother is dead, and I am
   your husband."
	
Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 9 Nov 93 13:50:08 GMT
From: dash@sulu.orl.mmc.com (Dash Wendrzyk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

Let's not forget _The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars_, perhaps my favorite
novel by Brust.  While not really SF/Fantasy, I found the way that he
paints the canvas of the novel to be quite fascinating.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 21:27:40 GMT
From: lnh@soliton.physics.arizona.edu (sometimes a Wombat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

Actually, I think the best Brust novel I've read was the first of his I
came across, THE SUN, THE MOON, AND THE STARS.  Not particularly liked by
some, in part because only in an elliptic way can you call it fantasy, and
is anyhow a real novel.

THE PHEONIX GUARDS is up there in sheer fun, tho'.

Larry Hammer
LNH@physics.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 23:29:22 GMT
From: gacohen@seas.gwu.edu (Geoff A. Cohen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

David John Rowe <djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu> wrote:
>I whole heartedly agree, and recommend these books to anyone who likes
>fantasy type stories.  I've also heard rumors about another one set in the
>time period of the Phoenix Guards, and hopefully "written" by the same
>historian.  Does anyone know the title and when it is due out?

To save Patrick a posting, I'll summarize a letter he sent to me responding
to the same question.

The next book in the "Khaavren Romances" series is _Five Hundred Years
After_, and is due out in hardcover in March to April of 1994.  The third
volume is a "triple-header" entitled _The Viscount of Adrilankha_, and
includes the works _Two Hundred Years Later_, _The Enchantress of Dzur
Mountain_, and _The Lord of Castle Black_.

By the end of _Viscount_, it will overlap with Vlad's time.  _Viscount_
will probably not be out until 1996.

Geoff Cohen

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 00:18:38 GMT
From: goodin@fraser.sfu.ca (Charles Frederick Goodin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

   I usually love Brust's stuff (I've read the Taltos/Paarfi stuff, Cowboy
Feng's, To Reign in Hell, and Agyar), but he wrote a book with Megan
Lindholm called The Gypsy that I thought was really bad!  It's a sort of
urban faerie, mysterious, you-don't-know-exactly-what's-going-on-but-it-
doesn't-surprise-you-when-you-find-out kind of book.  Maybe if you're
interested in the Gypsy culture it might be okay, but I was not impressed.
I've never read any of Megan Lindholm's other stuff, could she be to blame?
Maybe my expectations were just too high.

Chuk Goodin
Simon Fraser University
Burnaby, BC
goodin@sfu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 16:46:56 GMT
From: kers@hplb.hpl.hp.com (Chris Dollin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

goodin@fraser.sfu.ca (Charles Frederick Goodin) writes:
>I usually love Brust's stuff (I've read the Taltos/Paarfi stuff, Cowboy
>Feng's, To Reign in Hell, and Agyar), but he wrote a book with Megan
>Lindholm called The Gypsy that I thought was really bad!

I'm a Brust fan, and I enjoyed _The Gypsy_; I found it suitably
disorienting.  I've also read Lindhom's _Wizard of the Pigeons_, which I
thought was great; I suspect that you'd hate it.

Now I've thought about it, I think I can feel in _tG_ the Brust elements
and the Lindholm (as expressed in _WotP_) elements as separate - like
filtering the (off-)white experience of the book through the prism of
discussion. 

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 22:30:23 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

Charles Frederick Goodin <goodin@fraser.sfu.ca> wrote:
>I usually love Brust's stuff (I've read the Taltos/Paarfi stuff, Cowboy
>Feng's, To Reign in Hell, and Agyar), but he wrote a book with Megan
>Lindholm called The Gypsy that I thought was really bad!

I was just going to add this book to the discussion, having forgotten about
it myself. 

I found it to be a very enjoyable book, but definitely a different feel
from the rest of Brust's stuff.  Most of his stuff is told with a very
"light" touch, but this one has a definitely darker feel to it.  That is
not to say there aren't amusing bits in the story - there are definitely
places where I had a little chuckle, but even these tended to have a darker
tone to them.  I would classify it as a dark urban fantasy, not dissimilar
in tone from _Mulengro, A Romany Tale_ by Charles de Lint.

But the difference may make for less than pleasant reading for someone
expecting a story in the nature of _Jhereg_, or _The Phoenix Guards_.
(Though the dark, forboding cover does help to give a clue to this nature.)

David Gibbs
dagibbs@qnx.com
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Date: 12 Nov 93 16:26:44 GMT
From: eubanks@astro.ocis.temple.edu (Marcus Eubanks)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

John Palmer (palmer#d#john.ssd-hb_#l#15&22#r#@ssdgwy.mdc.com) wrote:
>The Jhereg-Taltos series is very good. It is an interesting world with
>poignant charactorization. While some of the stories are fast paced
>wisecracking action, others deal with very real and well conveyed social
>problems. Great stories to pick up and read over and over.

Agree wholheartedly.  On the other hand, one which should be definitely
avoided is his collaboration with Meg Lindholm, _Gypsy_.  It is incredibly
convoluted for no good reason that I can discern, and the wit that pervades
the rest of his work is utterly lacking.  Getting through the book was a
labor which failed to pay off in any way.  Oh well.

Marcus Eubanks
Temple U. Sch. of Medicine 
Philadelphia, PA  USA          
eubanks@astro.ocis.temple.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 23:35:31 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

I had a hard time getting through 'Gypsy'.  I was eventually able to work
myself around to enjoying it, but it was somewhat of a struggle.  This is
in contrast to the rest of Brust's work that I've read, which was mostly
likeable right off the bat.  [Brokedown Palace took maybe a small effort,
but I felt the book had something to say even if it wasn't too pleasant -
both personally and as a probable political statement.]

It's hard for me to put my feelings about 'Gypsy' any more global
significance.  I suppose one thing that I could say about 'The Gypsy' was
that it seemed to me to be mostly about a divorced man's personal struggle
coming to terms with his life.  This might be as good a guide as any to the
reader who wants to know what to expect from the book.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 01:05:01 GMT
From: schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: In praise of Steven Brust

goodin@fraser.sfu.ca (Charles Frederick Goodin) writes:
>I usually love Brust's stuff (I've read the Taltos/Paarfi stuff, Cowboy
>Feng's, To Reign in Hell, and Agyar), but he wrote a book with Megan
>Lindholm called The Gypsy that I thought was really bad!

I'm surprised.  I liked it quite a lot.  It was certainly somewhat
different stylistically (I would hope so, it being a collaboration and
all), but it didn't seem that radically different.

Of course, I also like Megan's stuff whole bunches.  Her best book, in my
opinion, is the tragically out-of-print, Wizard of the Pigeons.  Alien
Earth, Brother of the Wolf and Reindeer People are also excellent.  I
haven't read Cloven Hooves yet.  On the other hand you may well not care
for her given your reaction to Gypsy.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 01:26:43 GMT
From: andy@soliton.physics.arizona.edu (Andrew F. Nelson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Octavia E. Butler

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>bp494@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Dana Goldblatt Anthony):
>>There is one more ['Patternist' novel] Survivor
>
>I'm not familiar with this one.  How does it tie into the others?

It consists of some of the 'normal' (i.e. non-psychic, non-Clayark) people
who do not want to live as what amounts to no more than slaves in the
patternist society. These groups are given one way space ships to colony
worlds to start new lives there.  _Survivor_ is the story of a young woman
in one such colony which is just getting started.  I think these colonies
are mentioned tangentially in _Pattermaster_.

Andy Nelson
andy@neutrino.physics.arizona.edu
andy@neutron.physics.arizona.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 02:05:55 GMT
From: burchard@access.digex.net (Laura Burchard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Octavia E. Butler

I've found myself preferring Butler's short fiction. "Bloodchild" nicely
sums up the themes of her Imago trilogy, minus the exasperations of the
larger work. In particular, the aliens are much less obnoxious. Instead of,
well, prigs ranting on about the inbred self-destructive traits of
humanity, and explaining how their peculiar genetic drives are much more
sensible, you have creatures driven by the desire for racial survival. It's
much easier to empathize, even if the form of bondage the humans are
subjected to is equally horrifying.

Laura Burchard
burchard@digex.net  

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 22:00:38 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS#22: Octavia E. Butler

Laura Burchard <burchard@access.digex.net> wrote:
>I've found myself preferring Butler's short fiction. "Bloodchild" nicely
>sums up the themes of her Imago trilogy, minus the exasperations of the
>larger work. In particular, the aliens are much less obnoxious. Instead
>of, well, prigs ranting on about the inbred self-destructive traits of
>humanity, and explaining how their peculiar genetic drives are much more
>sensible, you have creatures driven by the desire for racial survival.
>It's much easier to empathize, even if the form of bondage the humans are
>subjected to is equally horrifying.

I was annoyed by the same aspects of the Xenogenesis Trilogy as you were
but I like the trilogy much better than the short story (not that the short
study wasn't very good, it was).  In the Xenogenesis Trilogy I beleive you
get a much more likely response from the humans than in "Bloodchild".  The
humans in "Bloodchild" did not really seem very human.  The issues are too
quickly resolved.  At least in the trilogy you get humans who REALLY fight
to protect their species.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
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Date: 11 Nov 93 00:33:27 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: KINDRED by Octavia E. Butler   Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

		       KINDRED by Octavia E. Butler
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker
				 [Spoiler]

   KINDRED is one of those rare novels that grabs you by the throat and
doesn't let you go till the very end.  From the first sentence, Butler's
simple, straightforward prose moves the story quickly making it nearly
impossible for the reader to put down.

   Dana, a black woman living in Los Angeles in 1976, is inexplicably
transported to 1815 to save the life of a small, red-haired boy on
Maryland's Eastern Shore.  It turns out this small boy, Rufus, is one of
her slaveowning white ancestors, who she knows very little about.  Dana
continues to be called to save Rufus, and frequently stays long periods of
time in the slaveowning South.  The only way she can get back to 1976 is to
be in a life threatening situation.  During her stays in the past she is
forced to assume the role of a slave to survive.  She is whipped.  She is
beaten.  She is nearly raped, twice.  She is forced to watch whippings and
families being broken up.  She learns to enjoy hard work as an escape from
the other horrors of slave life.  And she watches as a fairly unassuming
small son of a plantation owner grows up to a be a cruel, capricious, hot-
tempered slave owner in his own right.  And to be her great- grandfather
many generations removed.

   KINDRED is about slavery and the scars it has inflicted on American
society.  There are really three key factors Butler focuses on that reveal
the ability of the South to institutionalize slavery.  First there is the
physical abuse.  The constant work, especially the physically exhausting
work of a field hand, kept slaves too tired to run or become insolent.
Being ever on the verge of a lash or two for minor offenses kept slaves
working to avoid punishment.  Being beaten nearly to death after escape
attempts made a slave reluctant to try again, especially if this is coupled
with the abuse of the slave's family.  Then there is the psychological
abuse.  The continual threat of being beaten or watching others be beaten
broke the spirits of those in bondage.  The worst punishment was sometimes
having to watch a family member abused for your transgression.  Encouraging
slaves to marry and have children also deadened their desire to escape.
Families made the slave settle down, gave him or her something to protect
and care for.  The selling off of a few family members had a damping effect
on a slave's spirit.  A most poignant example is the slave Sarah, the
primary house slave; "Weylin had sold only three of her children--left her
one to live for and protect".  She rarely questioned slavery, thought
little of freedom, because "she had lost all she could stand to lose".  The
risk of losing the one daughter she had left was too great.  Slaves that
escaped had to be willing to risk not only their own life but possibly the
lives of their family.

   The physical and psychological abuse imposed on the slave made it so
much easier to accept one's lot in life and avoid the unpleasantries that
recalcitrance entailed.  The ease with which Dana falls into the routines
of everyday life as a slave shocks her.  Work is a refuge from the other
toils of slave life and the patterns become the norm.  There is even an
ambiguous feeling toward the slaveowner.  The slaveowner is hated for the
physical and psychological abuse imposed on the slave.  But at the same
time the slave loved the owner in a familial sense, even though the
slaveowner was seldom worthy of this.  Thus slavery became for many the
accepted norm of life, even if this acceptance was a tenuous and unhappy
one at best.  This acceptance was generational.  Dana at one point espies
children playing at selling each other on the auction block and haggling
over price.

   Many times throughout history sheer terror has been used to subdue a
population and sap it of its strength.  One only has to look at the Tsar's
of Russia like Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, and Stalin to realize
the extent to which terror can be used to subjugate a people.  The Southern
aristocracy of the United States practiced a similar terror till 1864 and
beyond.
   
   There is much historical evidence for the Butler's depiction of slavery
and its effects.  KINDRED is patterned after the slave narratives becoming
more widely read today.  These include Frederick Douglass' NARRATIVE OF THE
LIFE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, AN AMERICAN SLAVE and Harriet A. Jacobs
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A SLAVE GIRL.  Butler could have depicted the
beatings and physical abuse in more graphic detail to have a greater impact
on the reader.
  
   Slavery even has its effects in 1976.  The scars Dana brings back to
1976 are symbolic of the scars slavery has left on contemporary society.
Some will heal with time.  Some can never heal.  Others will scab over and
be just below the surface.  But they are all there.  But in another sense
healing has taken place.  Dana is married to a white man, Kevin, who is
transported to 1815 with her once.  While there they both fall easily into
the pattern or act of slaveowner and slave concubine, roles they must
assume to survive.  The ease with which they fall into these roles brings
about a greater consciousness of their ethnicity.  But through this
relationship Butler leaves the reader with hope.  Dana's love for Kevin is
what really pulls her through the most harrowing terrors she faces and in
the end gives her the strength to survive this horrible test.

   KINDRED is written at the young adult level and moves along at a brisk
pace.  I highly recommend it for teenagers and adults.

Title:      Kindred
Author:     Octavia E. Butler
City:       Boston
Date:       1979
Publisher:  Beacon Press
Order Info: ISBN 0-8070-8305-4 (pbk)
Pages:      264

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
cb52@umail.umd.edu
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Date: 10 Nov 93 16:52:02 GMT
From: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Cthulhu's Jersey Epopt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: George Alec Effinger's career at Marvel?

curtw@euler.jsc.nasa.gov (The Senile Scrutinizer) writes:
>Anybody out there know exactly WHICH Marvel comics Mr. Effinger wrote in
>the early '70's? I'd love to find a few of these.

I don't believe Effinger wrote any of the regular characters, though he may
have supplied plots that someone else scripted.

The only Effinger story in a Marvel comic that I'm aware of is "All the
Shapes of Fear!" in CHAMBER OF CHILLS #3.  It's not anything special.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
Rutgers University Computing Services
cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu
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Today's Topics:
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Date: 10 Nov 93 19:57:16 GMT
From: defferrard@etu.univ-compiegne.fr
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: About Farmer

   I read ( long time ago ) a stange novel of this great writer but I can't
remenber its English name.  It was the true story of TARZAN. I'll put it in
the "hard" style.
   I also read "THE LOVERS" ( his first published book ), "DARE" and one
taking place in hell ( marvellous == revelation about HELL in the end ).
I'll put them in the "soft" kind of novel.

   Of course, all of them are good Farmer-ish novel.

   But the question of transition between Farmer's style of writing is
still a GOOD question.

   I have bought "STRANGE RELATIONS" but I haven't read it yet, how is it?

Fred

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 02:40:10 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: About Farmer

defferrard@etu.univ-compiegne.fr writes:
>I read ( long time ago ) a stange novel of this great writer but I can't
>remenber its English name. It was the true story of TARZAN. I'll put it in
>the "hard" style.

A Feast Unknown?  That'd be by P.J. Farmer, too.  He also wrote a "real
life" autobiographies of Doc Savage and Tarzan, maybe that's what you're
thinking of... A Feast Unknown was basically Doc Savage Vs. Tarzan.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 21:28:04 GMT
From: buri@probe2.phys.ualberta.ca (Michael Burianyk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: About Farmer

Yes, Farmer DID write a 'biography' of Tarzan.  I cannot remember the
title.  He also wrote a novel 'Lord Tyger', I believe, whose protagonist
was raised by jungle creatures (can't remember if they were apes - though
probably) in an experiment to create a 'Tarzan'.

'A Feast Unknown' , of course, is another of Farmer's mining (fairly
successfully IMO) of popular culture.  He has also produced a spin-off on
'Around the World in 80 days' called 'The other log of Phileas Fogg' and
was the author of Kilgore Trout's 'Venus on the Half Shell'.

Now that I'm thinking of it, PJF wrote at least two novels in a series
(concerned with a pre-historic 'Atlantean' civilization) in which Tarzan
himself is a minor character.  How he got there is explained in ANOTHER
novel in which a very long lived Lord Greystoke is part of a time-travel
expedition stranded in the (neo? paleo?)-lithic time.

BTW, apologies for any mistakes in titles or wrong spelling.  Of course I
should bring my library to work with me!!!!

Michael Burianyk
Seismology Laboratory
University of Alberta

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 23:02:51 GMT
From: jim@rand.org (Jim Gillogly)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: About Farmer 

Michael Burianyk <buri@probe2.phys.ualberta.ca> wrote:
> Yes, Farmer DID write a 'biography' of Tarzan.  I cannot remember the
> title.

That's "Tarzan Alive".  The corresponding work for Doc Savage is "Doc
Savage: His Apocalyptic Life."

>'A Feast Unknown' , of course, is another of Farmer's mining (fairly ...

I found it gross and grotesque, but enjoyed the sequel, "Lord of the
Trees", which starts with Our Hero falling from an airplane without a
parachute from 1200 feet.  Nice opening!

Jim Gillogly

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 21:13:29 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: About Farmer

buri@probe2.phys.ualberta.ca (Michael Burianyk) writes:
>Yes, Farmer DID write a 'biography' of Tarzan.  I cannot remember the
>title.

_Tarzan Alive_.  Farmer also wrote several short stories about Tarzan.  The
non-fiction book on Doc Savage is _The Apocalyptic Life of Doc Savage_.  He
also wrote a novel about Sherlock Holmes looking for Tarzan that had the
Shadow and Spider appear titled _The Adventure of the Peerless Peer_.  For
copyright reasons this will not see print again for several years.  Farmer
re-wrote it as _The Adventure of the 3 Mad Men_ which saw print in his _The
Grand Adventure_.

>He also wrote a novel 'Lord Tyger', I believe, whose protagonist was
>raised by jungle creatures (can't remember if they were apes - though
>probably) in an experiment to create a 'Tarzan'.

Correct.

>'A Feast Unknown' , of course, is another of Farmer's mining (fairly
>successfully IMO) of popular culture.

_A Feast Unknown_ was a softporn novel about Doc Savage and Tarzan
confronting one another.  There were 2 sequels _The Lord of the Trees_
which focused on Tarzan and _The Mad Goblin_ which focused on Doc Savage.
There is supposed to be another novel (_The Secret Immortals_) that's
supposed to conclude the storyline, but this has yet to appear.
 
>He has also produced a spin-off on 'Around the World in 80 days' called
>'The other log of Phileas Fogg' and was the author of Kilgore Trout's
>'Venus on the Half Shell'.
>
>Now that I'm thinking of it, PJF wrote at least two novels in a series
>(concerned with a pre-historic 'Atlantean' civilization) in which Tarzan
>himself is a minor character.

Hadon of Ancient Opar and Flight to Opar.

>How he got there is explained in ANOTHER novel in which a very long lived
>Lord Greystoke is part of a time-travel expedition stranded in the (neo?
>paleo?)-lithic time.

Time's Last Gift.

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ.
michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 19:51:44 GMT
From: sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

Joe Slater (joe@zikzak.apana.org.au) wrote:
>jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine) writes:
>>I'm hoping that the whiney, rather moronic protagonist from the Chtorr
>>books gets painfully eaten by a worm in the next book.
>
>No such luck. He's really proud of it. _The War Against The Chtorr_
>encapsulates all his views on storytelling. If you don't like these books,
>avoid his talks on becoming a writer. *He* thinks that they show profound
>depth, with the hero swinging across a spectrum of emotions, and rising to
>meet ever greater challeges. *He* thinks.

Gee, am I the only one who likes this series? I like the originality of
having to fight the environment versus aliens in ships that invade. I like
the mystery of what's going on. I like the different focus in each book.
(Though it was a bit much in the third book with the homosexuality with the
young boy. IMHO)

I guess the biggest complaint I read here is about the "whiney" main
character. Hmmmm, maybe it's just me, but I like having a character that
isn't perfect a la captain Kirk (or insert your own hero) who has no doubts
about him/her self. No matter how long the fight goes on (year after year)
never wavers, never gets tired, never...

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 16:28:27 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo) writes:
>Gee, am I the only one who likes this series? I like the originality of
>having to fight the environment versus aliens in ships that invade. I like
>the mystery of what's going on. I like the different focus in each book.
>(Though it was a bit much in the third book with the homosexuality with
>the young boy. IMHO)
>
>I guess the biggest complaint I read here is about the "whiney" main
>character. Hmmmm, maybe it's just me, but I like having a character that
>isn't perfect a la captain Kirk (or insert your own hero) who has no
>doubts about him/her self. No matter how long the fight goes on (year
>after year) never wavers, never gets tired, never....

   I like the details of the Chtorran invasion, and I like the fact that
the various nations of the Earth are *not* uniting in the face of the
crisis [Although it would be nice to see a sympathetic non-USAmerican].

   The main character appears to me to have massive mood swings, and very
little maturity; having a project taken away [As in _A Season for
Slaughter_] is upsetting, but his reaction to it is ridiculous and
childish, and worst of all, ineffectual. My nieces and nephews deal with
disappointment better than he does and they're in grade school. How in hell
did this loon last as long as he did in the Armed Forces?

   Also, I'm surprised the affair with the Lizard hasn't had negative
career effects; I thought affairs between ranks were frowned on.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 17:06:09 GMT
From: cmort@ncoast.org (Christopher Morton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo):
> Gee, am I the only one who likes this series? I like the originality of
> having to fight the environment versus aliens in ships that invade. I
> like the mystery of what's going on. I like the different focus in each
> book.  (Though it was a bit much in the third book with the homosexuality
> with the young boy. IMHO)

Hardly, I'm totally hooked on it.  Having to wait so long between volumes
is excruciating though.

Following the various ecological manifestations is like following the
various stages in the Alien's life cycle.

> I guess the biggest complaint I read here is about the "whiney" main
> character. Hmmmm, maybe it's just me, but I like having a character that
> isn't perfect a la captain Kirk (or insert your own hero) who has no
> doubts about him/her self. No matter how long the fight goes on (year
> after year) never wavers, never gets tired, never...

It makes him more interesting, because he actually seems to learn things.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 17:39:16 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo) writes:
>I guess the biggest complaint I read here is about the "whiney" main
>character. Hmmmm, maybe it's just me, but I like having a character that
>isn't perfect a la captain Kirk (or insert your own hero) who has no
>doubts about him/her self. No matter how long the fight goes on (year
>after year) never wavers, never gets tired, never...

I liked the book(s) at first, but all the political power-plays and
associated rationalizations and justifications got to be a bit repetitious
after awhile.

And it's just generally been dragged out too long for what the plot can
support - IMO.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 18:04:55 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine) writes:
> The main character appears to me to have massive mood swings, and very
> little maturity; having a project taken away [As in _A Season for
> Slaughter_] is upsetting, but his reaction to it is ridiculous and
> childish, and worst of all, ineffectual. My nieces and nephews deal with
> disappointment

I think you're overlooking something.  There is a least one conversation
where it is explained that (for whatever reason), most surviving members of
the human race aren't completely sane.  Some kill themselves, some join the
Herd, most function in a semblance of normalcy most of the time, but
occasionally freak out in one way or another.

> better than he does and they're in grade school. How in hell did this
> loon last as long as he did in the Armed Forces?

This is also explained (in a somewhat strained conversation with a really
pissed of superior officer).  Basically, he's so good at what he does that
he is given a tremendous amount of slack.

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 05:55:32 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo) writes:
>Gee, am I the only one who likes this series?

Oh, I liked them - I just don't like the constant philosophising which goes
on and on and on. Having heard Mr. Gerrold speak, I now believe that it's
*his* philosophy and that he wishes to tell the world about it. On and on
and on. The books would have been far better if they were stripped by half.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 18:55:57 GMT
From: throop@aurw44.aur.alcatel.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The War against the Chtorr

sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo) writes:
>Gee, am I the only one who likes this series?  I like the originality of
>having to fight the environment versus aliens in ships that invade. I like
>the mystery of what's going on. I like the different focus in each book.

No, you're not the only one.  In fact, you've just pointed out the main
reasons I like the series.  A very plausible and well thought out scenario
of alien invasion.  One of the few sf books that places humanity against
overwhelming odds, and has them act like humanity instead of little tin
demigods.  Well, I suppose even the archetypical Warrrrr (ahem) "War" of
the Worlds showed the aliens kicking butt and taking names, and books
ranging from Lovejoy's _Hunters_ to Varley's _Ophiuchi_ _Hotline_ (et al.)
show aliens kicking folks out of the top-dogs-of-the-planet position.

But the wholesale ecological replacement, and the almost *irrelevance* of
humanity and all its efforts is striking.  In WotW, the Martians looked at
humanity with jealousy, and specifically attempted to deplace us, in
_Hunters_ humanity is looked on as potential domestic lifestock (but still
considered important enough to enslave).  Even in OH, the aliens took the
trouble to exterminate/expell earthbound humanity.

But the Chtorrans...  well, to them humanity (indeed the whole Earth
ecosystem) is very nearly irrelevant.  Not so much as a "you will be
assimilated", indeed barely a polite post-assimilation burp.  The attitude
is just, "virgin territory...  let's plant sugar candy and raise worms!"

Anyway... yes, I'm enthusiastic about the series, but...

>I guess the biggest complaint I read here is about the "whiney" main
>character. Hmmmm, maybe it's just me, but I like having a character that
>isn't perfect a la captain Kirk (or insert your own hero) who has no
>doubts about him/her self.

To me, the problem isn't so much that he whines, but that he's stupid (in
his own oh-so-intelligent way).

Or look at it this way.  I didn't have a problem with the fact that the
character wasn't perfect, and messed up at times.  And he even developed
and learned things in the first book.  Hey, that sort of thing just makes
him a good viewpoint character.

The problem for me was, he learned much the same things in the second book.
And the third.  And shows no signs of *permanently* learning anything much
at all.  He gets himself together, takes a deep breath, and bravely girds
his loins up at the end of each book.... and enters the start of the next
one a sniveling reflex-ridden neurotic.

Further, he isn't content to learn something... in each book he spends just
a bit too much time towards the end wearing hair shirts and in
self-flagellation.  In the most recent book, once he realizes he's being a
jerk, he spends page upon page incanting how wrong and low he is, and how
noble and pure his love interest is.  "Oh, mea culpa, mea culpa!!!"  It
made me want to puke.  (Hmmm.  Maybe it *is* the whining that gets to
me...)

Sure, some people really do react that way, sort of.  Highs, lows, loss of
control, OK, OK, OK.  But enough is enough.  I just want to grab him and
say "...take your ritalin, Garth!!!!".

The botom line, by the Nth book, I'm no longer "in sync" with the viewpoint
character, and I end up reading the "interesting bits" (to me) of the
stories around the *distractions* of the main character, instead of having
the main character's experiences *illuminate* the situation for me.  A
drawback that, for me, renders the series Less than it Might Be.

( And I really hope, if/when we get to see the Worm Behind the Curtain, it
doesn't turn out to be a piece-of-crap time-travel cop-out as some folks
have predicted in the past.  I'd really hate that.

But aside from these little problems, 
Mrs. Lincoln says she really liked the play... )

Wayne Throop
throopw%sheol@concert.net
throop@aur.alcatel.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 23:54:22 GMT
From: sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The War against the Chtorrrr

throop@aurw44.aur.alcatel.com wrote:
>( And I really hope, if/when we get to see the Worm Behind the Curtain, it
>doesn't turn out to be a piece-of-crap time-travel cop-out as some folks
>have predicted in the past.  I'd really hate that.

Auuuughhh! If David pulls something like that, I'll be really pissed.  I'd
almost rather it remain a mystery than have to experience some sort of
cop-out ending. Uuugh.

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------
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Date: 13 Nov 93 00:23:44 GMT
From: sivo@cup.hp.com (Louis Sivo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Chtorr Newsletter

With all this talk about David Gerrold's Chtorr series I thought I would
mention a newsletter he put out. I have only seen one issue (8 pages) that
I picked up at the World Science Fiction Convention this last labor day in
San Francisco.

He charges $3.00 for it and that is used to cover costs with at least $1 of
every sale going to APLA, an AIDS organization.

He says in the newletter he doesn't know how often he'll put it out, but if
you want at least the first one you can send $3 and a self-addressed
stamped envelope to:

   Chtorr Whorrs c/o David Gerrold,
   9420 Reseda Blvd.
   #804
   Northridge, CA 91324-2932

Mention you want the first one. I am taking the above from the newsletter
where he mentions that if you want the second one (and if he writes it)
send $3 to the following address...

Sorry, but it is too much for me to type in, and please don't mail me to
send you a free copy. (It is copyrighted, plus this is my last day at this
email address).

On that note, I will tell you what is covered (so you don't order blindly).

He gives a progress report on the 5th book. He doesn't know if it will be
finished this year. He does say that this book will explain the underlying
nature of the Chtorran infestation.

He says that "later this year" Steve Jackson Games will be publishing the
first role-playing game based on the series. There is also a computer game
in development that he is hoping to be out in a year or two. He does not
mention the company on this one. (Since I can't see him finishing the
series in that time, I don't know what the game will cover. Taking out worm
nests?)

He talks about coming up with the idea behind the series. "Chtorraforming
the Earth."

Finally there are 4 pages of a "Preview Chapter" of the next book.

That's about it. 

Louis Sivo
sivo@cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 00:23:51 GMT
From: seth@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Seth Cohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Waiting with Baited Breath Re: The War against the Chtorr

I like the way it reads like Early Heinlein.  And takes it from there in
the first book, to a new place by the latest book.


>>( And I really hope, if/when we get to see the Worm Behind the Curtain,
>>it doesn't turn out to be a piece-of-crap time-travel cop-out as some
>>folks have predicted in the past.  I'd really hate that.
>
>Auuuughhh! If David pulls something like that, I'll be really pissed.  I'd
>almost rather it remain a mystery than have to experience some sort of
>cop-out ending. Uuugh.

I doubt that is the answer, he's made it clear, he knows what the finale
will be, and the time travel is way too easy an out for him to take it to
seven books (at least).  I'll make a prediction: Humanity goes for the
stars due to the inability to handle the invasion properly.  The planets
they visit are ALL infested.  Mankind is FORCED to fight for survival.

Seth Cohn

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 10:37:18 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold: Under the Eye of God

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
(regarding _The War Against The Chtorr_)
>I liked the book(s) at first, but all the political power-plays and
>associated rationalizations and justifications got to be a bit repetitious
>after awhile.
>
>And it's just generally been dragged out too long for what the plot can
>support - IMO.

And he's pretty well telegraphed what's going to happen:

The Chtorrans are more resilient and smarter and adaptable than anyone
thought.  Humans become more and more part of the Chtorran ecology.

(This is the big Gerrold kick:)
The Human problem isn't the invasion - it's what they can do about the
invasion! And if they can't defeat it, they have to live with it!

Humans work out how to live with it, in some as-yet unedfined accomodation.
I don't think that it will mean turning us all into bunnydogs, because that
would be boring.

These are good books, they're just buried under the expository statements.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 10:40:15 GMT
From: dant@teleport.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The War against the Chtorr

throop@aurw44.aur.alcatel.com writes:
>But the Chtorrans...  well, to them humanity (indeed the whole Earth
>ecosystem) is very nearly irrelevant.  Not so much as a "you will be
>assimilated", indeed barely a polite post-assimilation burp.  The attitude
>is just, "virgin territory...  let's plant sugar candy and raise worms!"

What about all those plagues that wiped out 90% of humanity before the
beginning of the first book.  I always figured them to be deliberate
biological warfare.  From what I know of biology, it's unlikely that
several different alien germs would all be highly fatal to humans.

Personally, I stopped reading the series somewhere in the middle of the
second book.  And of course the protagonist was the reason.

Dan Tilque
dant@teleport.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 05:54:18 GMT
From: sandvik@newton.apple.com (Kent Sandvik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The War against the Chtorr

I think I read in one of the latest Locus interviews that Gerrold will
finally disclose about the main reason behind the alien invasion, and that
humanity finally has a chance to fight back. Wouldn't this book series be a
really nice TV series? Then again Gerrold is a script writer (Star Trek et
rest) so a lot of the TV style of narration is present in the books.

Kent Sandvik
sandvik@newton.apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 23:27:23 GMT
From: saunders@eisner.decus.org (John Saunders)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The War against the Chtorr

dant@teleport.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
> What about all those plagues that wiped out 90% of humanity before the
> beginning of the first book.  I always figured them to be deliberate
> biological warfare.  From what I know of biology, it's unlikely that
> several different alien germs would all be highly fatal to humans.

Given that the base of the Chtorran ecological pyramid has to depend on the
raw materials present on the planet (can't synthesize minerals from
sunlight), why should this be surprising? Humans are just more raw material
for them.

On the other hand, I believe in the biological warfare concept. Isn't it
somewhat strange that only humans were affected?

Oh the gripping hand, though, humans are very mobile, while most other
creatures are not. That should have helped the plagues spread.

On the fourth(?) hand, why didn't we spread it to our domestic animals?

John Saunders
saunders@eisner.decus.org

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 22:06:28 GMT
From: STTP@music.cc.uga.edu (STTP)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Richard Grant: request

  I've read three books by Richard Grant (_Through the Heart_, _Rumors of
Spring_, and _Views from the Oldest House_) and have noticed a rather
bizarre trend in all three of them: they all have very minor and obscure
references to each other.  In _Through the Heart_, for instance, there is a
scene where the Oasis goes rumbling through a big wasteland covered by
"Devils Oak" like the type found in _Rumors of Spring_.  In _Views_ the
narrator (I can't remember the Kid's name) mentions that he had not yet
read the copy of _Through the Heart_ that he would later be given by one of
the other characters.  In the same book, Malachai also makes a remark about
'Paracelsus' not referring to a poodle (the poodle 'Paracelsus' in rumors
of Spring).  And, finally, in _Rumors of Spring_ there is a scene in which
a band is playing a song called 'The Saraband of Lost Time' (the title of
another book by Grant that I have yet to read... is it any good?).  Does
anyone know if any of these books share a same universe?  Does Grant like
to play games with his readers?  Is he just plugging his other books?  I
would like to know if anyone can offer some insight here.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 17:31:41 GMT
From: lnh@soliton.physics.arizona.edu (sometimes a Wombat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Richard Grant: request

<STTP@MUSIC.CC.UGA.EDU> wrote:
>  I've read three books by Richard Grant (_Through the Heart_, _Rumors of
>Spring_, and _Views from the Oldest House_) and have noticed a rather
>bizarre trend in all three of them: they all have very minor and obscure
>references to each other.

You missed one: His first novel SARABAND FOR LOST TIME is also tied in.

> Does anyone know if any of these books share a same universe?  Does Grant
> like to play games with his readers?  Is he just plugging his other
> books?

I always assumed these were clues that they all shared the same universe.
The near-ubiquitous reference to the Carbon Bank Forest that RUMORS OF
SPRING is set in seems the clincher.

Larry Hammer
LNH@physics.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 15:59:28 GMT
From: erica@cc.gatech.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

Here's my reviews:

Tale of Time City: exciting and well paced--but the ending is a bit vague.
   [Vivian Lee is abducted into time city to solve a mystery which
   threatens time itself]
The Ogre Downstairs: super sense-of-wonder and I *loved* the bit about the
   pipes.  Closest to Nesbit I've found (except the children aren't as
   well-behaved! :) [Their mother married an ogre with unpleasant children
   and the ogre gave both sets of children an unusual chemistry set]
Wilkin's tooth: not very good but worth reading once [two children set up a
   detective agency]
Warlock at the wheel: good collection but I prefer the longer books
Spellcloaks: delightful!!! Wish I owned a copy
   [Too neat to describe easily]
Power of Three: very nice and surprising.  Ditto [Three siblings discover
   that their world is on a much smaller scale then you might believe...]
Cart and Cwidder: one of her best. Exciting travel adventure
Homeward Bounders: darker and a little confusing. Sad ending but
   enthralling none-the-less. [Jamie gets caught up in a game with enormous
   consequences...little did he suspect what curiocity would get him into]
Archer's Goon: A delightful laugh from beginning to end with a current of
   realism present throughout her books.  Still have a few questions about
   this one (in particular about Awful right near the end, but I'll save
   that for anotherpost...)
Howl's Moving Castle: her best.  Romance, comedy, magic, fun!  [Sophie, the
   eldest of three, knows that she is doomed to fail first and worst in
   life in a land where faery tales are true]
Fire & Hemlock: dark, moving, sad, funny, confusing, brilliant, written for
   children, meant for adults, and an ending which once you get it is
   brilliant and when you don't frustrates you until you *do* get it.
Lives of Christopher Chant: good book.  Some of it outraged me (especially
   the mermaids), but a solid read. [Story about young Chrestomanci...]
Charmed Life: Boooooy! Is Gwendolyn mean!  Good book but not her best.
   Still very readable.
Witch Week: closest to actually being written for the fifth graders which
   she is often accused of writing for.  Good adventure with dark
   undercurrents. [Chrestomanci makes an appearance here too. The story
   relates about a class in which someone *might* be a witch!]
Dogsbody: superb book with moral overtones and a wonderful sense of
   reality.  As always, some darkness pervades the storyline. [Sirius the
   dogstar is relegated to an earthly body - a dog, in order to prove his
   innocence in a matter of murder]
Aunt Maria: pretty silly nothing. Worth reading from the library [Two kids
   meet a nasty aunt]
Castle in the Air: lame followup to Howl's Moving castle.  For DWJ, lame
   means read at least once. [Arabian tale]
A Sudden Wild Magic: meant for adults but in fact is readable easily by
   fifth graders (while some of the fifth grader stuff is better read by
   adults!) A sweet nothing of a tale.

Erica Sadun
erica@cc.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 21:12:00 GMT
From: eppstein@wormwood.ics.uci.edu (David Eppstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Wynne Jones

I notice that some people have been discussing one of my favorite authors,
Diana Wynne Jones.  I wonder if anyone can tell me whether there is some
connection between her and the fictional male character Wynne-Jones
appearing in Robert Holdstock's Mythago Wood series?

David Eppstein
UC Irvine, Info & Computer Science
eppstein@ics.uci.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 01:27:09 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

erica@cc.gatech.edu:
>The Ogre Downstairs: super sense-of-wonder...
>Spellcloaks: delightful!!! ...
>Power of Three: very nice and surprising.  Ditto
>Cart and Cwidder: one of her best. Exciting travel adventure...
>Archer's Goon: A delightful laugh from beginning to end...
>Howl's Moving Castle: her best.  Romance, comedy, magic, fun!...

I'm trying to decide whether we read the same books.  "Power of Three"
which gets relatively faint praise here, is my favorite DWJ novel, followed
by "Archer's Goon".  "Spellcloaks", "Cart and Cwidder", and "Howl's Moving
Castle" all disappointed me.

>Fire & Hemlock: dark, moving, sad, funny, confusing, brilliant, written
>   for children, meant for adults, and an ending which once you get it is
>   brilliant and when you don't frustrates you until you *do* get it.

I loved this book, but I'm not sure what there is to get or not to get:
We're told fairly clearly, almost from the first, that this is a Tam Lin
story.

>A Sudden Wild Magic: meant for adults but in fact is readable easily by
>   fifth graders (while some of the fifth grader stuff is better read by
>   adults!) A sweet nothing of a tale.

I thought this one weak.  By any standards, not just weak for a DWJ novel.
One of the central premises - that They are both clueless about Earth *and*
conducting fine-tuned manipulations here, just doesn't hold up.  And it
*is* a funny mix of levels, but it comes to adult plot elements put
together with fifth-grade plot logic.

In sum, I agree that any novel by DWJ is worth trying, if only in the
library but, sometimes they're brilliant and sometimes they disappoint.

Oh, a minor throwaway on "Tale of Time City": When asked what city it was
supposed to be, DWJ indicated that it was meant to be recognizable as
Oxford.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 21:39:46 GMT
From: holger@ira.uka.de (Holger Hellmuth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Tam Lin? Was: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>>Fire & Hemlock ...
>
>I loved this book, but I'm not sure what there is to get or not to get:
>We're told fairly clearly, almost from the first, that this is a Tam Lin
>story.

Who or what is Tam Lin? The word seems to be somehow familiar to me, but I
can't place it at the moment.  

Holger Hellmuth
Uni Karlsruhe
hellmuth@ira.uka.de

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 04:44:30 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tam Lin? Was: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

hellmuth@ira.uka.de:
>Who or what is Tam Lin? The word seems to be somehow familiar to me, but I
>can't place it at the moment.

"Fire and Hemlock" is based upon a number of traditional English ballads,
most directly upon the ballad Tam Lin.  Janet, who is pregnant by Tam Lin,
has to save him from the Elves (who sacrifice someone to Hell every seven
years), and does so by pulling him out of a procession and hanging on to
him while the Elves change him to forms in which he can escape her.  I'm
fairly sure there are a number of Danish ballads which partially correspond
to this one.  (I'd have to read through Child's long intro to be sure.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 07:52:28 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Andre Norton: Gold Trillium

Andre Norton's "Gold Trillium" is an honest piece of work.  It's not in me
to get the thrill out of it that I would have when I was twelve, but that's
not a reflection on Norton.

"Black Trillium" was *not* honest.  Billed as a collaboration between
Norton, May and Bradley, it was notably *not* a collaboration, but a fixup
novel designed so that its three parts could be written with almost no
interaction among the authors.  Norton's part was, again, an honest piece
of work, in the style of much of her writing.  The other two parts were
farcically bad, with Bradley and May writing down and writing badly, as if
they regretted committing themselves to the book and wanted it out of the
way as quickly as possible.  May's sequel, "Blood Trillium", was little
better.

"Gold Trillium", by contrast, has much the same feel as a Witch World
novel.  The formula is a bit worn in places - careless use of power has
awakened an old evil, and someone with half-understood powers and a magic
talisman has to gather the forces to resist it but, it's honest Norton.
Though it helps to be twelve if you're going to read it.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 10 Nov 93 19:48:16 GMT
From: aoee632@bongo.cc.utexas.edu (McCourt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kerr

I am fairly new to this newsgroup so I do not know if this has been
discussed in the recent past, but I am interested in comments on Katherine
Kerr.  Although I probably wouldn't list her as one of the all time greats,
I do enjoy reading her books because of the originality of her themes and
the wonderful characters.  Any comments?

Stephen McCourt
Department of Aerospace Engineering
The University of Texas at Austin
mccourt@orion.ae.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 03:11:31 GMT
From: jocelyng@leland.stanford.edu (Jocelyn Elana Goldfein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kerr

aoee632@bongo.cc.utexas.edu (McCourt) writes:
>I am fairly new to this newsgroup so I do not know if this has been
>discussed in the recent past, but I am interested in comments on Katherine
>Kerr.  Although I probably wouldn't list her as one of the all time
>greats, I do enjoy reading her books because of the originality of her
>themes and the wonderful characters.  Any comments?

   I like Kerr a _lot_, and yet I very seldom see her works discussed on
this newsgroup. I've met the lady herself a few times, and she is just a
wonderful lady, extremely witty and knowledgeable. Almost any conversation
you have with her, she will end up spouting some obscure but entirely
appropriate little known fact about whatever it is. This lady really knows
what she's doing.  It shows in her books, too. The world building is
extremely careful, and almost all accurate. Much of the history of the
Deverrians is based on alternate forms of European history but, not the
obvious that most assume. I believe that they are actually based on Gauls
who crossed the English Channel or something like that. (Sorry, it's been a
bit).

   She also has her plots extremely well thought out. She started the whole
series with one scene in mind (the end of Omens, when Carra meets Rhodry)
and wrote five books to set it up. This is where the story is supposed to
start from. Originally, Nevyn was just background material. (Hard to
believe, I know.)

   I really really really like her characters, especially Salamander. I
hear that we will be seeing more of him, but not for another two books or
so.  Apparently, he was originally slated to die fairly early on (Kit says
that he _really_ gets on her nerves), but Kit's agent read the passage in
question, and said, "You can't DO that!!" So he gets to go mad instead,
*sigh*. That's what you get when the author doesn't like your favorite
character.
   I guess that's one of the nicest things about Kit is that her characters
have so much life to themselves that, in a way, they're motivating
themselves.  They are so well fleshed out that even though Kit might like
for them to act out of character in order to further her plots, she is just
incapable of writing it. (Unlike some other authors who have a pretty darn
shaky grasp on character and personality both.)
	
   I also love the little aside in the pronunciation guides, where she
pretends to be having this scholastic little infighting with some noted
scholar of Elvish. She has a really fine hand for details like this. She
clearly knows exctly what's going on, because she's thought it out so much.
(Unlike the Heralds of Valdemar, in which you can find pretty clear
contradictions between the first trilogy and the last one.) Other examples
abound; I'll stop there.

   I'd really like to see some more discussion of Kit's works. (Especially
her two sf novels, which I haven't even mentioned! oops!) Let me know what
you think.

Jocelyn
jocelyng@leland.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 17:47:02 GMT
From: aoee632@bongo.cc.utexas.edu (McCourt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kerr

jocelyng@leland.Stanford.EDU (Jocelyn Elana Goldfein) writes:
>[comments about meeting Kerr and Deverry]
>
>I really really really like her characters, especially Salamander. I hear
>that we will be seeing more of him, but not for another two books or so.
>Apparently, he was originally slated to die fairly early on (Kit says that
>he _really_ gets on her nerves), but Kit's agent read the passage in
>question, and said, "You can't DO that!!" So he gets to go mad instead,
>*sigh*. That's what you get when the author doesn't like your favorite
>character.

I agree with your opinion of Salamander, probably one of the best thought
out characters of all of her wonderful characters. He reminds me of
Mercutio (sp?)  in Romeo & Juliet who, if I remember correctly, was killed
off by Shakespeare because he was too good (in other words, he detracted
too much from the main characters).  I also like a lot of Cullyn's
incarnations, for some reason their comments always seem to bring a smile
to my face.

It has been such a long time since I read the whole series (and some of
them I read out of order) that I am having to go back and read the older
ones to sort out all of the past lives and people.  Not that I am
complaining, I love her stories and I enjoy rereading them.  I think that
my girlfriend got the better deal when I got her hooked and she read them
from first to last straight through, she seems to understand what is going
on better than I do.

There was no more mention of the dragon from the end of Exile which leads
me to believe that this series is going to stretch on.  Anyone have a clue
to how many more she is planning?

I would also like to see some discussion of her work, because, frankly, I
love her writing and there is just so much to talk about.

Stephen McCourt
Department of Aerospace Engineering
The University of Texas at Austin
mccourt@orion.ae.utexas.edu
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Date: 10 Nov 93 04:38:38 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

		Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

I'm going to stick my neck out again.  If you try to review a prolific,
respected, widely-read, and more-or-less contemporary author, you're
sticking your neck out.  (Not least because enough other people have read
the same books, and can perform a sanity check on your comments.)  For a
change of pace I'll let someone else lead off, and start by quoting what my
copy of "Rocannon's World" has to say about Ursula LeGuin:

   We once wrote that while only a few women wrote
   science-fiction they made up in quality what they lacked in
   numbers.  Certainly among the ranks of the most highly
   esteemed artisans of fantasy fiction will be found the names
   of Andre Norton, Leigh Brackett, C.L. Moore, Margart St.
   Clair, and Marion Zimmer Bradley.  "Rocannon's World"
   introduces the first book by another of that select group,
   Ursula K. Le Guin.

   Mrs. Le Guin lives in Portland, Oregon, and has made her first
   sales to the magazines.  That she has talent will be evident
   on reading, for the s-f reader will find in this vivid
   interplanetary fantasy elements reminiscent not only of the
   soaring imagery of the above-mentioned but hints of the
   fantasy of the Tolkien or Merrit type.  This may seem
   extravagant praise for a beginner, but we hope that the reader
   will sense this for himself and wait, hopefully, for her next
   novel.
	- D.A.W. (1966)

There's been three decades worth of water under the bridge since
"Rocannon's World" was written.  And it's been almost that long since Le
Guin was last the subject of such faint (and condescending) praise.  The
eight years after that introduction was written saw an outpouring of
excellent novels - some of which have stood the passage of time better
than others.  Among the best of these are:

"A Wizard of Earthsea" (****).  This is a superb juvenile.  (For all that I
think highly of the book, I realize that some readers don't care for
juvenile fiction, however good.  You've been warned.)  The first book of
the 'Earthsea' trilogy, it introduces the Archipelago of Earthsea, and the
young Sparrowhawk - the character who connects the books of the trilogy.

It would not be unfair to call "A Wizard of Earthsea" a coming-of-age
novel.  We first meet Sparrowhawk as a child with incredible magical
potential.  He receives magical instruction - the foundation of which is
that to know a thing's true Name is to control it, and progresses swiftly -
too swiftly: One day he casts a spell which is, if not beyond his power,
far beyond his wisdom, and summons a Nameless evil.  He survives the
experience, and continues to progress after that, but his ability to deal
with reavers and with dragons is mocked by his continuing inability to Name
and recapture the entity which he loosed and which continues its attempts
to hunt *him* down.

   There is a tale told in the East Reach of a boat that ran
   aground, days out from any shore, over the abyss of ocean.  In
   Iffish they say it was Estarriol who sailed that boat, but in
   Tok they say it was two fishermen blown by a storm far out on
   the Open Sea, and in Holp the tale is of a Holpish fisherman,
   and tells that he could not move his boat from the unseen
   sands it grounded on, and so wanders there yet...

Fantasy was still reeling from Tolkien in the late sixties, and the
explosion of authors who were imitating Tolkien or reacting against him had
begun.  Part of the attraction of "A Wizard of Earthsea" was how little it
owed to "Lord of the Rings".  Today, it's still a relief to go back to a
world of villages and islets, rather than cities and forts, and of dragons
who are cunning and eloquent (albeit voracious), and not just Fafnir
clones.  If you enjoy this book, you'll definitely want to read the rest of
the trilogy: "The Tombs of Atuan" (***) and "The Farthest Shore" (***+).
(Interestingly, the viewpoint shifts with each novel, so we see the adult
Sparrowhawk, and later the old Sparrowhawk, through different eyes.)

A fourth book, "Tehanu" (**), is more recent.  Opinion is sharply divided
as to whether it's a fitting addition to the trilogy or a mockery of it.
My own opinion falls somewhere between: It's not a bad book, albeit not
special, either, but it fits poorly with the other three.  "Tehanu" could
have been written to better advantage without recasting familiar characters
and places in an unfavorable light.

"The Left Hand of Darkness" (***+) won the Hugo *and* the Nebula awards for
1969, which leaves a reviewer who is less than enthusiastic about it with a
burden of explanation.  It's a good book, I'll grant, and worth reading.
In it, we see the world of Gethen through the eyes of Genly Ai, an envoy
sent by the interstellar Ekumen to invite the nations of Gethen to join it.
The most notable characteristic of Gethen, from the human's standpoint, is
that its humanoid inhabitants are hermaphroditic, rather than male or
female.  Almost until the end, Ai continues to perceive almost everyone on
Gethen as male, and is constantly being brought up short when his
preconceptions misfire.  (In constructing a plausible society that lacks
sexual dimorphism, Le Guin implicitly holds up a thought-provoking mirror
to our own society.  Even aside from the implicit critique, the
world-building is one of the best aspects of the novel.)

The book deals with other apparent dichotomies as well.  One of the two
nations of Gethen is a monarchy and another is totalitarian, but their
reactions to the prospects represented by the envoy are remarkably similar.
Perhaps the greatest illusory gulf is that between Humans and Gethenians.
The book begins with Genly Ai looking upon Gethen from the outside, as a
traveller or anthropologist.  One gets the feeling that his idea of
diplomacy consists of talking to the natives in words of one syllable.  By
the book's end he is still thinking of Estraven, the Gethenian with whom he
establishes the strongest ties, as male but, he has obviously stopped
thinking of him as anything other than 'people'.

   "No, I don't mean love, when I say patriotism.  I mean fear.
   The fear of the other.  And its expressions are political, not
   poetical: hate, rivalry, aggression.  It grows in us, that
   fear..."

"The Dispossessed" (***+) is Le Guin's other magnum opus.  If I had to
compare, I'd say that it's not as good as "The Left Hand of Darkness", but
that I enjoyed it more.  It's also placed in the universe of the Ekumen, on
the twin worlds of Anarres and Urras.  (The Ekumen plays a minor but
important role, mostly in the background of the novel.  Anarres and Urras
have nothing like the Ekumen's technology, but their mathematics is
superior, and promises to lead to a faster-than-light breakthrough.)
Annares is a habitable moon of Urras, much poorer, settled two centuries
earlier by anarchistic utopians.  Actually, the term 'anarchistic' is
imprecise, not least because these utopians bundled cooperation and lack of
property into the same concept.

Although the novel is split between the experiences of Shevek - an Anarrean
mathematician, on Anarres and on his journey to Urras, Urras serves mainly
as a foil to Anarres.  The most interesting aspect of the book is Annarean
society, and what it has become over two centuries.  Annares is by no means
a failed utopia, but there is a tension between its ideals of freedom and
cooperation, the latter being what ameliorates the worst weaknesses of
anarchism and there seems to be a human process which causes political
power to accumulate at their points of intersection.  Annares is evolving
what are effectively political institutions in spite of itself, and is
uncomfortable with the process.  Worse, cooperation seems to shade easily
into pressure to conform and thence into coercion and freedom shades into a
lack of protection for the non-conformist and for the unpopular.  Still, by
the end of the book, and with Urras for comparison, we see that Anarres is
trying to hold onto something valuable and possibly viable.

   He wiped his eyes with the backs of his hands and held the
   knuckles out to show Sadik.  "See," he said, "they're wet.
   And the nose dribbles.  Do you keep a handkerchief?"

   "Yes.  Don't you?"

   "I did, but it got lost in a washhouse."

   "You can share the handkerchief I use," Sadik said after a pause.

The Earthsea trilogy, "The Left Hand of Darkness", and "The Dispossessed"
represent the high points in Ursula K. Le Guin's writing.  Almost nothing
she's written is actively bad, so if you enjoy those and want to read her
other books - novels or anthologies, you can't go too wrong whichever you
try.  My own first encounters with her writing were her early Ekumen
novels, "Rocannon's World" (**+) and "Planet of Exile" (**+), both of which
I thoroughly enjoyed.  Looking back on them now, I'd say they lack the
depth and the skill of her later writing, but are eminently readable.
"City of Illusions" (**) was interesting more as a postscript to "Planet of
Exile" than for its own merits.  I never cared much for "The Word for World
is Forest" (*+) in which a bunch of American Villain Stereotypes commit
ecological, economic, cultural, and sexual rape on another world or for
"The Lathe of Heaven" (**) in which a Man Who Can Work Miracles comes under
the control of someone who isn't wise enough to play God though I know many
think highly of the latter.

There are also a few books it's probably worth mentioning without trying to
rate.  "Always Coming Home" is not a novel, but a world-building exercise -
an anthropologist's look at a future (largely low-tech) Pacific-Northwest
society.  I found it admirable, but not interesting or enjoyable.  "The
Language of the Night" is a collection of essays on fantasy, the best known
of which is "From Elfland to Poughkeepsie", on modes of speech in fantasy.
(I wish I'd thought to refer to it for examples when I was raving about
Eddison's "The Worm Ouroboros".)  I don't share Le Guin's belief that
fantasy speaks to something deeper within us than other forms of fiction,
but I *would* recommend this collection to introspective readers of
fantasy.  (It's a pain to find copies, but they're around.)  "Far Away From
Anywhere Else" is a novel of young romance written to appeal to the
bookish, the intelligent, and the self-dramatizing.  I thoroughly enjoyed
it and then threw it as hard as I could against the wall, because (IM OH SO
HO) it was so manipulative of the reader.

There are other books.  In particular, as I observed in passing, I've
slighted her shorter fiction.  If you haven't read Le Guin's writing, I'm
not promising that you'll enjoy it but, I will promise that you'd be making
a mistake not to try it.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 14 Nov 93 05:29:12 GMT
From: JRZ3@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kit Kerr

Noticed the various posts on Kit!  I was tickled to see there are some fans
of hers out there.  Kit is one neat lady.  :)

There were a couple of questions and/or comments raised.  Kit gets a bang
out of the "footnotes" on languages because she's a linguist; she's also
something of an expert on the Celts.  No formal degree, but if I have a
question, she's who I ask.  She reads various old Celtic languages, folks.
<G> She also reads the scholarly journals, which provides the cannon fodder
for her "footnotes."

Other question concerned how long the series is going on.  Till it's done.
Or so she says.  <G> She also says there IS light at the end of the tunnel.
;> She's currently working on some non-Devery stories, like RESURRECTION.
Anyone who is a Kerr fan and hasn't picked this one up, you'll want to.
Very different, but quite good.

Jeanne Z.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 13:38:10 GMT
From: erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com (Harry Erwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

The Dispossessed is (in my opinion) a superb exploration of how the concept
of 'property' affects us and our culture. There have been communities that
rejected property (the Greek cynics and, based on Burton Mack's analysis of
'Q', the earliest followers of Jesus come to mind) but it is difficult for
*us* to imagine life without ownership.  Le Guin challenged that idea in a
radical way with her novel.

Harry Erwin
erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com
herwin@cs.gmu.edu
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Date: 10 Nov 93 19:35:08 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

I haven't read much Le Guin.  I have vague recollections of reading the
Earthsea trilogy as a kid, and I read _Left Hand of Darkness_ a few months
ago.  I bought a bunch of other Le Guin at the time, but just haven't felt
the inclination to read it yet.

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
>"Far Away From Anywhere Else" is a novel of young romance written to
>appeal to the bookish, the intelligent, and the self-dramatizing.  I
>thoroughly enjoyed it and then threw it as hard as I could against the
>wall, because (IM OH SO HO) it was so manipulative of the reader.

I don't think I've ever seen that perfect a description of that book.
Skinny book - very short.  My cousin Sybil raved about it so much I wound
up reading it, and while I didn't throw it against the wall, and I honestly
could tell my cousin I'd enjoyed reading it, I felt positively dirty
afterwards, and wouldn't read Le Guin again for years after.

How unpleasant.  I'd almost succeeded in totally forgetting its existence.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 19:56:05 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>I'm going to stick my neck out again.  

Waaaaaay out.

>A fourth book, "Tehanu" (**), is more recent.  Opinion is sharply divided
>as to whether it's a fitting addition to the trilogy or a mockery of it.
>My own opinion falls somewhere between: It's not a bad book, albeit not
>special, either, but it fits poorly with the other three.  "Tehanu" could
>have been written to better advantage without recasting familiar
>characters and places in an unfavorable light.

This is _precisely_ untrue.

TEHANU could not have been written at _all_ without using the milieu of
Earthsea and the characters with whom we were familiar.

Fact: The society of Earthsea had been described from the start as
horrendously sexist.  In particular, there is one passage, totally stunning
to read today, in which Sparrowhawk comes to agree completely with the
Earthsea-ean proverb that womens' magic is evil.  (Wording is somewhat
different.)  Women in the original trilogy were universally portrayed
either in subordinate roles, or as evil; the apparent exception, the
priestesses in THE TOMBS OF ATUAN, are in fact a mixture of the two - they
are duped into subordination while given the trappings of authority, and
the realities of the book demonstrate that what they worship is indeed
evil.

In TEHANU, Le Guin simply comes to terms with this fact.  She could have
done a number of things - for example, written a book in which a woman is
destroyed by the eeeevil sexism of her society, or one in which a great
female rebel rises up to liberate herself and her sistren; in fact she does
neither.  She shows a pair of women who each learn to have their own kind
of power *within* that society; she shows, perhaps, the beginning of an
alternative; and she shows a man, Ged, coming to terms with these two
things.  This is actually an incredibly positive take on a society which,
from its beginnings, had had a terribly negative element, albeit one Le
Guin undoubtedly included more from not having thought about it a great
deal than anything else.  TEHANU is a *healing* book in almost every sense
of the word.

>"The Left Hand of Darkness" (***+) won the Hugo *and* the Nebula awards
>for 1969, which leaves a reviewer who is less than enthusiastic about it
>with a burden of explanation.
>
>[...] Perhaps the greatest illusory gulf is that between Humans and
>Gethenians.  The book begins with Genly Ai looking upon Gethen from the
>outside, as a traveller or anthropologist.  One gets the feeling that his
>idea of diplomacy consists of talking to the natives in words of one
>syllable.  By the book's end he is still thinking of Estraven, the
>Gethenian with whom he establishes the strongest ties, as male but, he
>has obviously stopped thinking of him as anything other than 'people'.

All this is true but, misses the point, which is perhaps why the book
doesn't strike you as strongly as it does many other readers.

Genly Ai isn't really thinking of Estraven as "male"; he continues to use
the masculine pronouns because he's speaking (that is, Le Guin is writing)
English and there is no gender-neutral pronoun for a single specific human
in English; this is made clear early in the book.

But the use of the masculine pronoun has not only caused you to miss this
fact; it has caused you to miss the deeper fact that the story of Genly Ai
and Therem Harth rem ir Estraven is probably one of the most powerful
*love* stories in the entire body of SF.

Try rereading it with this in mind.

>"The Dispossessed" (***+) is Le Guin's other magnum opus.  If I had to
>compare, I'd say that it's not as good as "The Left Hand of Darkness", but
>that I enjoyed it more.

Odd.  I would say exactly the opposite - I think it's a much "better" book
in some abstract sense, but nonetheless I prefer LHoD; it's more *humane*.
There is something brittle - "cold" in the sense I used the term for some
Delany novels - about TD.

(But then, you *did* say you preferred Delany's "colder" work, didn't you?)

>Although the novel is split between the experiences of Shevek, an Anarrean
>mathematician, on Anarres and on his journey to Urras, Urras serves mainly
>as a foil to Anarres.

Not at all true except in that Annares serves mainly as a foil to Urras.
The book is structured as a double-helix, two narrative lines going over
and under each other, and joined at the ends by chapters which involve
transit from one world to the other.

Urras "serves as a foil to" Annares in much the same way that the U.S. in
the 1970s "served as a foil to" the U.S.S.R.  Each was *defined*, in global
politics, by its relationship to the other.  So to with Urras and Annares;
each is the "left hand" of the other.

Note Le Guin's subtitle: "An ambiguous utopia."  What is perhaps most
ambiguous about it is *which* world is to be regarded as the utopia - the
world of equality-in-strait conditions, or the world of unjust plenitude?
Alas, Le Guin's own politics biased the answer somewhat; but the ideal
model of the book she was trying to write would have the worlds perfectly
balanced.

The plenitude of Urras (and note that slurring that name makes it sound an
awful lot like "Earth") is shared in terrible injustice, despite
theoretical political equality.

The economic equality of Annares masks some terrible political abuses.

It *is* ambiguous; just not as ambiguous as Le Guin would have liked.

This double-helical structure pervades the book.  Note for example the
repeated play between the physical theories of "simultaneity" and,
"sequentiality" which Shevek is to reconcile - they twist under and over
each other in a similar structure; they are also a description of the
structure of the book, with its two sequential timelines placed into
simultaneity.

One culture does *not* exist merely as a foil for the other.  To the extent
that it appears to do so, Le Guin has failed.

>The Earthsea trilogy, "The Left Hand of Darkness", and "The Dispossessed"
>represent the high points in Ursula K. Le Guin's writing.

Well, some of us think she's gone on getting better, but there you are...

>"The Lathe of Heaven" (**) in which a Man Who Can Work Miracles comes
>under the control of someone who isn't wise enough to play God though I
>know many think highly of the latter.

Think Philip K. Dick.  Imagine if Dick had had the time to work out one of
his gonzo novels of the mid-60s, the ones he wrote in a month or so, in
full detail.  That's tLoH, an explicit hommage to Dick.

>There are also a few books it's probably worth mentioning without trying
>to rate.  "Always Coming Home" is not a novel, but a world-building
>exercise - an anthropologist's look at a future (largely low-tech)
>Pacific-Northwest society.  I found it admirable, but not interesting or
>enjoyable.

Not a novel?

By what model of the novel?

The model of the bourgeois mimetic/mainstream/mundane novel certainly
doesn't apply, but it doesn't apply to most SF novels.

By the model of the "standard" SF novel, a single story with a beginning
and an end?

Fair enough, it isn't one of those but, it *does* have a story to it and I
don't mean the story of Stone Telling, which many consider the weakest part
of the book; I mean the story of the discovery of the Kesh people by a
person of our time.  It might be the reader, or it might be Le Guin, or it
might be Le Guin's anamnetic surrogate in the book, "Pandora."  I don't
pretend to know - I don't pretend to worry about it.  It is not a book to
be read like a normal novel, certainly.

Low-tech?  

Not at all; the world of ACH is much higher-tech than our own.  There are
independent AIs, and active space colonies.  The culture of the Kesh uses
the technology when they want to; they just don't want to most of the time.
And if you look carefully, you see signs that they have a very high
technology of their own but, it's along very different *lines* from ours.

The Pacific Northwest?

Nope.  It's set just a bit more than a hundred miles from the present-day
site of San Francisco (which is underwater at the time of ACH).  The valley
of the Napa ("Na") river, to be precise.

>"Far Away From Anywhere Else" is a novel of young romance written to
>appeal to the bookish, the intelligent, and the self-dramatizing.  I
>thoroughly enjoyed it and then threw it as hard as I could against the
>wall, because (IM OH SO HO) it was so manipulative of the reader.

Uh, I think that's *VERY* FAR AWAY FROM ANYWHERE ELSE.  I could be wrong.
It happens.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 00:40:14 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes):
>>I'm going to stick my neck out again.  
>Waaaaaay out.

Sigh, tell people that you appreciate intelligent followups and even
disagreement and, dagnabit!, they take you at your word.  Ah well, we all
know the universe is fundamentally unjust - in support of which
observation I need only adduce the fact that restaurants will pour you
gallons of coffee, but if you ask for more tea they'll grudgingly pour some
hot water over your used one-cup tea bag.

>>"Tehanu" could have been written to better advantage without recasting
>>familiar characters and places in an unfavorable light.
>
>...TEHANU could not have been written at _all_ without using the milieu of
>Earthsea and the characters with whom we were familiar... The society of
>Earthsea had been described from the start as horrendously sexist...

I tend to agree with your statement [omitted] that the sexism was something
Le Guin allowed to slip in uncritically in the sixties.  But it doesn't
need 'fixing' for much the reason that the stereotyping in E.E. Smith's
novels doesn't need fixing: That was then.  (I'd quote Delany on confusing
art and journalism, except that I don't want to wear the quote out.)

["The Left Hand of Darkness"]
>...the story of Genly Ai and Therem Harth rem ir Estraven is probably one
>of the most powerful *love* stories in the entire body of SF.

Good point, and one I hadn't sufficiently considered.

>Try rereading it with this in mind.

No need; it's a memorable enough book. :) (Mind like a steel butterfly net:
Most of what passes through escapes or didn't fit in the first place but,
things of the right size and shape tend to stay caught.)

>>"The Dispossessed" (***+) is Le Guin's other magnum opus.  If I had to
>>compare, I'd say that it's not as good as "The Left Hand of Darkness",
>>but that I enjoyed it more.
>
>Odd.  I would say exactly the opposite - I think it's a much "better"
>book in some abstract sense, but nonetheless I prefer LHoD; it's more
>*humane*.

Haven't we had this discussion before? :-)

>>Urras serves mainly as a foil to Anarres.  
>Note Le Guin's subtitle: "An ambiguous utopia."  What is perhaps most
>ambiguous about it is *which* world is to be regarded as the utopia...

I don't really buy this.  Urras is too similar to our own society for Le
Guin to have intended it as a candidate utopia.  This besides the
simple-but-relevant fact that Urras, as a whole, is not *trying* to be a
utopia.  (And, on the third hand - not Le Guin's title.)

>This double-helical structure pervades the book.  Note for example the
>repeated play between the physical theories of "simultaneity" and,
>"sequentiality" which Shevek is to reconcile

The product of the reconciliation being simultaneous communication.

>>The Earthsea trilogy, "The Left Hand of Darkness", and "The Dispossessed"
>>represent the high points in Ursula K. Le Guin's writing.
>Well, some of us think she's gone on getting better, but there you are...

Don't leave us in suspense?

["Always Coming Home"]
>Not a novel?
>By what model of the novel?
>
>The model of the bourgeois mimetic/mainstream/mundane novel...

If my models are not bourgeois, it's largely for lack of funds.  I wish
people would stop using the term as a literary put-down.

>Fair enough, it isn't one of those but, it *does* have a story to it 

Granted, but that's surely not your definition of 'novel' either.

>Low-tech?  
>
>Not at all; the world of ACH is much higher-tech than our own. 

We're quibbling here.  Do you call people who live among horses but don't
bother to ride equestrians?

>The Pacific Northwest?

Wrong term.  I sometimes get my US geography mixed up.  (On the other hand,
I've got a great map of what Canada looked like a hundred million years
ago, that I had to do for a grade seven class, put away somewhere.)

>>"Far Away From Anywhere Else" 
>Uh, I think that's *VERY* FAR AWAY FROM ANYWHERE ELSE.

Okay, thanks.  (I'm probably wrong here: My copy didn't survive its
accident.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 17:07:47 GMT
From: erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com (Harry Erwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: James Schmitz

I just purchased 'The Best of James Schmitz', Mark L. Olson, ed., NESFA
Press, 1991. It has the following stories:

Grandpa
Lion Loose...
Just Curious
The Second Night of Summer
Novice
Balanced Ecology
The Custodians
Sour Note on Palayata
Goblin Night
and a complete bibliography. I'll post a review when I finish it.

Harry Erwin
erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com
herwin@cs.gmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 16:05:57 GMT
From: erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com (Harry Erwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: James Schmitz

Re: The Best of James Schmitz:

The bibliography was painful to read. Apparently Schmitz died in 1974 at
the peak of his powers, and most of his stories have never been collected
in book form. For example, there were *four* Telzey stories written in his
last year that were never reprinted. There were 29 Hub stories in total,
and I would give my eyeteeth to have copies of most of them. (BTW, I'd like
to get copies of Witches of Karres and A Nice Day for Screaming and Other
Tales of the Hub. Both out of print...) Is there enough interest out there
to stimulate an editor into putting together a 'Complete Works'?

Harry Erwin
erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com
herwin@cs.gmu.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Television - Brisco County, Jr. & Power Rangers (5 msgs) &
                     X-Files (6 msgs) & Time Trax (2 msgs) &
                     ST: Voyagers (3 msgs) & The Stand (2 msgs) &
                     Original Land of the Lost

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 15:36:33 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brisco; some SPOILERS

lvirden@cas.org writes:
>Anyone have a detailed guide to Brisco ?  I missed a few episodes - in
>fact tonight's was the first orb episode I saw.

   Ditto.  In fact, I was kind of disappointed.  I like Brisco a LOT, and
like some of the sf-ish aspects, but the orb storyline left me kind of
cold.  The show works well enough as a Western/comedy with occasional
technological jokes, and didn't really NEED the orb; especially when the
rest of the particular episode was so well-done.

   Another thing (spoilers for those who missed it and are waiting for
reruns), they shouldn't have let Bly get away.  I'm hoping Brisco will
finally capture him at the end of the last season (this one, if ratings
hold steady), but if Bly escaping becomes a pattern, the show could get
ridiculous.  I was willing to accept Bly's capture (it would at least have
been a surprise) even though some bits of a recurring plotline would have
been lost, but his escape in the end seemed cheap.

Jay

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 18:32:28 GMT
From: ARASLEY@indyvax.iupui.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: POWER RANGERS

My kids actually watch this so faithfully it's become helpful in discipline
matters.  ("Pick up your room or no Power Rangers!")  I've never actually
sat through it, but from what I've seen the production value is nil, the
characterization is puerile, and the stories beyond implausible.  But the
kids even dressed as Power Rangers for Halloween!

I don't understand the attraction.  Actually, I do.  Here you got:
Teenagers.  Good vs. Evil.  Shiny costumes.  Transformers. Dinosaurs.
Ninja fighting.  High school.  Food fights. Space ships.  Monsters.

It's like a 7 year old's paradise.

But, you know, my first-grader came home and he had apologized to a friend
he had gotten into a fight with, without even being prompted to do so.  He
told us, "I did the brravest and most honorable thing a Ninja can do.  Make
a friend out of an enemy."  Where'd you hear that? we asked (noting it down
for future use!).  "Power Rangers."

What can I say?  (They also love X-men, so they're not entirely tasteless.)

Alicia

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 20:36:20 GMT
From: special@iat.holonet.net (Tigger's lil' Pooh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mighty Morphin Power Rangers

FYI: This show IS a Japanese show with the American parts spliced in.  It's
really quite hokey, but hey, what can you do? *shrug* Anyway, this
information isn't based on anything official.  It's just an observation
from someone who used to watch a LOT of Godzilla movies.  =)

Alice

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 19:49:44 GMT
From: smt0@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (STEFAN M. THIEME)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mighty Morphin Power Rangers

sheriff@maunakea.aero.ORG (Sean Hawkey) writes:
>For those of you that actually have the gumption to make it through an
>episode (I didn't), you should be ashamed of yourself.
>
>I can't believe this show is actually allowed to air.
>
>Granted, for children of a young age (5 or younger) this show may actually
>be entertaining.  The show is obviously trying to be as stupid as
>possible.  But this really isn't my gripe.
>
>This show is the least original show I've ever seen.  The episodes I tried
>to make it through proved to me the writers have absolutely NO imagination
>whatsoever.  The show steals its ideas from Voltron, Ultra Man and other
>old shows and cartoons.  Even the plot lines aren't original.
>
>The very worst is how the producers threw the dinosuar thing in there
>because it was the popular fad of the week.

As far as I understand it...

Mighty Morphin Power Rangers is actually a remake of some Japanese show
that was designed to make fun of all those giant monster/robot in the
flicks/cartoons/comics. Fox decided that this would make a good serious
adventure show, so it filmed a few new scenes (the ones with the American
actors), redubbed a lot of the battle scenes (lucky for Fox that the heroes
wear masks, so the words don't have to match up with any flapping lips) and
cut out all the satirical parts. That is why the show seems to rip off so
many other old shows; originally it was meant to, the better to make fun of
them. Fox producers, however, have no sense of humor.

And isn't it interesting how both the mastodon and saber tooth tiger are
called dinosaurs? Fox...melting the brains of the next generation.

SMT0@LEHIGH.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 03:10:55 GMT
From: ae660@freenet.carleton.ca (Michael Liu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mighty Morphin Power Rangers

sheriff@maunakea.aero.ORG (Sean Hawkey) says:

>This show is the least original show I've ever seen.

Well, no one ever said a "Sentai" show is original.

>The episodes I tried to make it through proved to me the writers have
>absolutely NO imagination whatsoever.  The show steals its ideas from
>Voltron, Ultra Man and other old shows and cartoons.  Even the plot lines
>aren't original.

Guess what?  This show comes from Japan.  Its original name is "Dinosaur
'Sentai': Beastranger".  Fox bought the show then dumbed it down, even
though the original was stupid enough.

>The very worst is how the producers threw the dinosuar thing in there
>because it was the popular fad of the week.

This show predates Jurassic Park's premiere by about a year.  It's far more
likely that Fox bought this show from Toei because it featured dinosaur
robots.

Michael Liu
ae660@Freenet.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 07:56:31 GMT
From: btribbl@eis.calstate.edu (Bobby Tribble)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mighty Morphin Power Rangers

Things you may notice about the show -

 - Stereotypical colors- Black guy is black, asian girl is yellow, generic
   girl is pink...
 - The characters take control of dinosaurs - Triceratops, Pterodactyl, T
   Rex, Saber tooth tiger?, and Wooly Mammoth???  Yup, all dinosaurs...
 - The being in the field in the control room looks like that guy in the
   "Pushin' little daisies and make 'em come up" video.  Well, I think so
   anyway. ;)
 - It's not very good.  (Well, I guess you knew that already)

Actually I don't even know if this show qualifies as science fiction so I
better wrap it up... 

Bobby Tribble
btribbl@ctp.org

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 20:19:05 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: *X-F* getting tired? (was Re: X Files)

ai293@Freenet.carleton.ca (Gary K. McDonald) writes:
>Actually, X-FILES is quite good at ripping off plot lines from other,
>better known works.  Much has already been said about last week's episode
>being a ripoff of Demon Seed and another several weeks ago, about the
>creature who came out of "hibernation" every 30 years to feed on humans
>was clearly a ripoff of Stephen King's IT.

It was also reminiscent of the second Kolchak movie, *The Night Strangler*
(?), where a string of murders occurs in Seattle every N years.

In a *Cyberspace Vanguard* interview the producer acknowledged that the
*Kolchak* series was a strong influence on him, so this may be no
coincidence.

>I generally enjoy X-FILES but not really the last two episodes.  You can't
>give the writers much credit for originality.  At this rate, the show is
>clearly headed for the cancellation file (even though it seems to have
>been renewed for the year).

I'm getting pretty tired of it.  There's some stylish filmmaking but fresh
ideas seem to be in short supply.  I don't mind a tired plot if the show
has interesting character twists or fresh invention.  Maybe it's a mistake
to hand over a series to a bunch of TV-nurtured directors and writers...

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 23:23:38 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files, Shmex-Files

Is it just me, or did the tacky little THE THING-kind of ripoff on X-FILES
prove that the series is going to be a disappointment after all?  It was
not merely full of holes, it was about as suspenseful as watching paint
dry.

Well, I started out expecting X-FILES to be dumb junk, was pleasantly
surprised to find out that it wasn't what I thought it would be, and am now
finding out it was what I thought it was going to be after all ...

I guess I'll hang in there a little longer.  I used to refer to "STAR TREK:
The Various Series" as the McDonald's of SF - they aspired to a competent
mediocrity.  The positive side of this comparison, though, is that they
have at least attained a uniformity which escapes the vast majority of SF
TV shows.

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301
MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 15:13:21 GMT
From: cvt001@acad.drake.edu (EPONINE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files NASA

Did anyone else have a problem with this Friday's X-Files?  Actually it is
not a problem, but I kept looking at the NASA signs.  They were not the
real signs.  I kept hoping there would be some kind of sign with the real
logo, but alas...no sign.  Well, I guess that is it.  Other than the signs,
I thought it was a good show (to me they are all good shows...well, except
for the computer episode.  It started out like an episode from Probe.  It
all went downhill from there)

Carrie

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 22:30:27 GMT
From: dadams@netcom.com (Dean Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files NASA

cvt001@acad.drake.edu (EPONINE) writes:
>Did anyone else have a problem with this Friday's X-Files? 

Yea...  I generally like this series, but this episode was about the
dumbest yet (the last one may have been The Thing rip-off, but at least it
wasn't "dumb").  Part of the problem could be that I know too much about
NASA and the Space Shuttle, and they only scored about a 50/50 on
"accuracy"...

But as for the rest, "possessed by the Mars 'face'"???

Give me a break!

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 07:26:43 GMT
From: patricks@ice.bc.ca (Patrick Sauriol)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files

  I watched the new X-Files on Friday (the face on Mars one) and thought it
was one of the weakest of the series.  It seemed rushed in the last half of
the episode, didn't rely on the same spooky "you will just NEVER understand
what this is" feeling as the earlier UFO ones, and really didn't make
sense.
 
  The NASA logo is copywrited by NASA, so they couldn't use the actual
logo.  "Mission Control" was, in fact, Robson Square Media Centre in
downtown Vancouver (the bad part about living in Vancouver is that you
can't help but recognize all the places that are 'supposed' to be other
places in X-Files and Highlander).  The mission control scientist that was
a man was played by Terry David Mulligan, who is universally despised in
local radio/tv, got a job on the Canadian version of MTV called MuchMusic,
and is now partially despised nationally by Canada.  That hurt me to see
him as a scientist.
 
  I think I'm going to try and get a hold of Chris Carter, the creator of
the show who's up here and see if I can get some info on the series.  As a
struggling writer who's attempted some television script work before, maybe
I can pitch an idea or two to him.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 01:34:05 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files NASA

tperreau@Mr-Hyde.aoc.nrao.edu (Adept Array Op) writes:
> I was ROTFL when NASA went for an "emergency" landing at Kirtland Field.
> Hell, the runways can't handle a 747, let alone the shuttle!  They should
> have had it land at White Sands, which is one of the alternate sites
> _and_ where the shuttle actually did land at one time.

Sometimes you just got to kick back, stop trying to be too technically
picky and just be entertained by the show. This is the case for last week's
X-Files.

With their limited budget, filming in Canada and probably no help from a
technical consultant (Read NASA here), I think they (X-Files) did pretty
good. Furthermore, non-NASA knowledgeable people probably thought it was
probably filmed at Houston control.

I liked how they picked Kirtland AFB :), I used to live in Albuquerque.
(They probably couldn't land there but hey, I thought it was kind of cool
!)

The weird alien Mars ghost was pretty scary and I like how that tied in
with the Face on Mars.

So, give them a break. I noticed that the logo was wrong and that alternate
shuttle landing sites are at Edwards and White Sands to name a few.

Also NASA select video and telemetry goes through STGT/TDRSS at White Sands
before it gets to Houston. But I'm not going to make a big deal of it.

Anyway...

Next week looks like a real good one. It kind of reminds me of that Kolchak
the Night Stalker episode where Kolchak was investigating a UFO where the
A.L.F.  was invisible and started killing people.

Guy

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 21:55:20 GMT
From: cvt001@acad.drake.edu (EPONINE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax

Ok, here is the explanation for the appearance of Selma:

Darien never knew his mother, but he had a picture of her.  The picture of
his mother had the same kind of look of Selma (the 1800's look), because
Selma was customized for Darien.  They customized her to have a soothing
image for Darien.  This was all explained in the first episode (which I
finally got on tape).  I missed the episode in the beginning, and had the
same question, so I'm happy to help :)

Carrie

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 12:36:21 GMT
From: jogle@mr-hyde.aoc.nrao.edu (Jim Ogle (Ks. Jim))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax

Selma's "Victorianish" appearance is partially a reflection of the fashions
of the future; in the premire episode a lot of the people were wearing
quasi-Victorian fashions.

jogle@aoc.nrao.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 23:41:39 GMT
From: sheriff@maunakea.aero.org (Sean Hawkey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Star Trek: Voyagers

Anyone out there know anything about the new planned Star Trek: Voyager(s)?
I heard something about it and I would really like to see it.  Although
STtNG is mostly annoying, I've watched it enough to know the characters.
STDS9, though it hasn't had time to develope its characters as STtNG has,
IMHO has much better story lines.

This new show sounds interesting and I would like to know if anyone out
there in net-land has any info on premier dates?  Does anyone know what the
premise is?

Thanks a bunch.

Sean Hawkey
Sheriff@maunakea.aero.org

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 05:02:38 GMT
From: tjd@db.erau.edu (Tim)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek: Voyagers

All I've heard about this is that a new class of exploration vessel gets
sucked through a one-way wormhole, and becomes completely and utterly lost.
The whole series deals with the crew trying to find out where they are and
how to get back to "civilized" space.  No idea when it starts, but I
imagine it will show up shortly after TNG goes off-air...

Tim Drozinski
droz@db.erau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 16:14:41 GMT
From: larocqu@gaul.csd.uwo.ca (Commander Adama)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek: Voyagers

When *I* first heard about Voyager I thought, what a rip-off. (Read about
it in USA Today)

One Starfleet ship full of all sorts of multi-cult types (yet another Star
Trek assortment of aliens, minorities and women) goes out to find another,
a renegade ship. They find them but both crews are lost.

So they go and explore and try to find their way back.

Kind of like Star Trek:TOS meets Battlestar Galactica (the Earth idea)
meets Gilligan's Island, with some Red Dwarf thrown in (the holograph
character). I can't wait - January 1995!

John P. LaRocque
adama@uwo.ca    

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 18:48:31 GMT
From: bwillard@uncavx.unca.edu (Brian Willard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Stand??

I recall hearing something about ABC making a miniseries from the Stephen
King best seller, but that was a few months ago.  Has anyone heard anything
about it?  ABC certainly has not hinted toward anything of the sort.

Brian Willard
UNC-Asheville
bwillard@unca.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 00:43:05 GMT
From: dquill@netcom.com (Daniel Quill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Stand??

You mean to tell me they are ACTUALLY making that into a mini-series????

Damn, I've been waiting for something like this for a long time.  I really
enjoyed "The Stand."  They would have to cut massively to make it a doable
mini-series though.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 02:45:21 GMT
From: Warren.Lobel@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Warren S. LObel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Original Land of the Lost

Does anybody out there remember a favorite Sat AM show called Land of the
Lost? It was shown during the mid-70's for 2 to 3 seasons.

The Sci-Fi channel has been rerunning the show at 8:30 M-F.  Many
well-respected SF writers wrote episodes for the show including many who
wrote for Star Trek in the 60's. People like David Gerrold, Norman Spinrad
and D.C. Fontana.

Even though a kid's show it dealt with a lot of interesting sci-fi concepts
such as a closed universe, time-travel, parallel worlds and paradoxes.

I highly recommend it. But only till the father left (watch the show and
you'll understand the reference).

ABC recently resurrected the concept but it was a pale imitation.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		      Television - Babylon 5 (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 21:07:41 GMT
From: dss2k@virginia.edu (David Stuart Strauss)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

BTW, the change is telepaths is due to Patricia Tallman passing on the
series to do other work, not due to her performance in the pilot.

Believe it or not, there are still some of us who liked the B5 pilot on its
own, without having to resort to saying "Well, the series will be better."
The existence of a changeling net is not a deus ex machina, but the
springboard to a major plot point.  Did anyone who criticized it think
about WHY someone was trying to frame Sinclair?  (I ask this almost
rhetorically...)

This was truly a pilot.  It had to introduce a whole new universe.  Sure,
it suffered a bit from too much exposition, but JMS has stated that he
expected to go right into series production, and that the pilot wouldn't
have seemed so heavy if it didn't have to stand alone.  I agree.

Now, personal taste, I didn't think the acting was so bad.  Tamlyn Tomita
didn't impress me, but I'd seen her work in other shows and movies, so I
knew she was a capable actress.  (I think the main problem was that she had
nowhere to put her arms, so she spent the entire pilot looking stiff.)
Those who have seen footage from "Midnight on the Firing Line" and "Soul
Hunter" have been unanimous in praise of Susan Ivanova, the new second in
command played by Claudia Christian.

I was a little bit put off by Michael O'Hare as Sinclair the first viewing,
but after a few rewatchings he didn't bother me.  Give him time to get used
to the role.

And see, that's the thing.  Everyone here is judging all of B5 based on a
93 minute movie.  Remind yourself how bad "Encounter at Farpoint" was.  Go
back and wince as you watch Jonathan Frakes and Brent Spiner play their
roles totally different than what they've become.  And go ahead, see if you
can tolerate the disgustingly sappy plot.  (Oh, wow, humans are so
wonderful!)

B5 has developed such a strong following based mainly, I guess, on what we
think the future holds.  I know that there are a large percentage of people
who can't stand the fact that something besides Trek (And don't get me
wrong - I do like TNG and DS9) might get some SF attention, but it's
certainly easier to complain about something than the alternative.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 22:39:48 GMT
From: gt9863a@prism.gatech.edu (Craig Kenneth Bryant)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

>I think this series has potential...but...  Their biggest problem, IMHO,
>is that they've given me no characters I really care about or want to see
>again.  The most interesting are the Asian Lt. Commander, and the female
>ambassador. I went to sleep every time the Commander of the station was on
>screen. The 2 male ambassadors are just annoying and the security chief is
>a Bruce Willis Clone. The Doctor, depite his "weird speech pattern" (?is
>that how the original post put it?), is almost a non-entity.

You know, that's the neat thing about the pilot episode to me - everyone
seems to think that something in it was real good, but no one at all agrees
on what those somethings were. Dr. Benjamin Kyle was one of my favorite
characters there; Laurel Takashima, I would have been pleased to see thrown
out an airlock (both of them got the boot, actually).

About the quality of the pilot...it was rough in places, but it will look a
lot better to you after a season or two of the show. Its biggest problem
was, for all that exposition, it never really got the story of the universe
across. It tried to be both a mystery story and an introduction to the
world, and was only marginal as either, on its own. It was supposed to come
a week before season one, not a year and a week.

All I think it's fair to state about B5 right now is that we can't judge
the series by that pilot; it would be like judging "The Odyssey" by the
first few pages (and I'm not trying to set up a comparison here). Give it a
chance to tell the story, and I think you will become wrapped up in it, as
a lot of us have already.

Craig Kenneth Bryant
Georgia Institute of Technology
gt9863a@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 15:23:04 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

colin roald <colin@callisto.pas.rochester.edu> wrote:
>Just stumbled onto the Bablyon 5 pilot last night, and I can only say
>*WOW*.  This I think was the best sf I've seen on tv I can remember.

Hmm, better than any Star Trek, better than X-Files, better than Outer
Limits, better than Twilight Zone - and those are only the ones that come
to mind right off hand?

>Cool characters, decent acting (went hammy once or twice, but I can deal
>with that), good conflict, and no goofy science.  The backdrops show

Went hammy ONCE OR TWICE?!!!  Are you serious?  The humans were badly acted
from start to finish.  And not very well written either.  The conflict was
amazingly uninteresting.  No goofy science, though - you're right there.
But they forgot to put a good story and good characters along with the good
science.

From what I hear, Babylon 5 the series will be more what I was expecting.
For all the talent being put into this show, I was absolutely stunned by
how bad the pilot was.  But every show has to have a bad episode sooner or
later, and it's for the best that B5 has its bad episode out of the way
already, right?

>actual activity going on in the station; there's a good sense of size; the
>atmosphere is just gritty enough to convince that people live there.
>Absent is the blow-dried sterility of Trek sets.  I love the Centauri

Oh, we're back to Trek bashing.  I really thought the B5 pilot had the same
blow-dried sterility as Next Generation.  And I couldn't for a moment
believe that people actually lived on the station.  Hell, I couldn't even
believe half the people I was watching were real people, they were so badly
acted and written.  If you want to see a space station done right, look at
what Deep Space Nine is doing these days.  Or wait for the B5 series.

I did like the Centauri, mostly because of the acting.  Actually, only
because of the acting.  The character looked kind of stupid, and his
dialogue wasn't very good.  I left the episode feeling he was a real
individual, though - mostly because of the acting.

>ambassador, the security chief, and the doctor (fascinatingly quirky
>speech pattern).  Sinclair and Lt-Commander (Takehashi?) both have
>histories,

Sinclair has a bunch of plot devices plugged into his past.  I don't even
remember the Lt-Commander's past.  I hated the security chief and the
telepath too...the other ambassadors were tolerable but not outstanding.
(i.e., not up to the level of acting we see even on Next Generation, let
alone Deep Space Nine).  I did like the doctor, more or less.  Nothing
outstanding, but at least competently presented.

>meshed into a mysterious and interesting universe. There seems to be great
>potential for a gradual exploration of well-developed alien cultures,

I agree with you here.  This is the strongest advantage of B5 to me.  And
best of all, this gradual exploration will be done by people who are
familiar with science fiction.

>which would be a refreshing change from the Trek tendency to alien-of-the-
>week encounters.  I love the way the writers left time for a denouement

Once again, watch Deep Space Nine.  Both the Bajorans and the Cardassians
definitely have been developed as real species.  In Next Generation, the
Klingons and Romulans have been developed nicely.

>after the climactic encounter.  They had me wound in, then took the time
>to work that absorption into a sense of achievement, triumph, and wonder,
>without abandoning me to the commercials and credits.  The closing scene
>was *wonderful*.

Actually, yes, I agree again - the closing scene was surprisingly well
done.  Much better than the rest of the episode.  The episode as a whole
took an interesting premise and made it into something I'm not watching
again (the pilot I'm not watching again, not the series - I'm watching
that).  The climactic fight was especially inept and unnecessary.  The
closing scene was wonderful only in the sense that it showed some hope for
the series.

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 07:39:10 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

David Stuart Strauss <dss2k@Virginia.EDU> wrote:
>This was truly a pilot.  It had to introduce a whole new universe.  Sure,
>it suffered a bit from too much exposition, but JMS has stated that he
>expected to go right into series production, and that the pilot wouldn't
>have seemed so heavy if it didn't have to stand alone.  I agree.

Too much exposition wasn't the worst of its problems.  Add in the bad
writing, bad acting, bad pacing, boring storyline, poor special effects,
bad sets...

This was truly a pilot?  God, I hope not - because that's not a good sign
of what we can expect in the series.  The pilot managed to make the major
races, characters, even a lot of the background ideas seem contrived and
cardboardish.  The pilot made B5 seem like a cheap Trek ripoff - and B5 is
emphatically not a cheap Trek ripoff.

People keep saying that the series was intended to follow directly after
the pilot.  Well, that doesn't matter - it still would have been a bad
pilot.  The only differences would have been that it would have been easier
to forget the pilot because of all the better episodes in subsequent weeks,
plus I probably wouldn't have watched the subsequent episodes because it
took me about a month to admit that the pilot didn't necessarily represent
the quality we'll see in the series.

>Now, personal taste, I didn't think the acting was so bad.  Tamlyn Tomita
>didn't impress me, but I'd seen her work in other shows and movies, so I
>knew she was a capable actress.  (I think the main problem was that she
>had nowhere to put her arms, so she spent the entire pilot looking stiff.)
>Those who have seen footage from "Midnight on the Firing Line" and "Soul
>Hunter" have been unanimous in praise of Susan Ivanova, the new second in
>command played by Claudia Christian.

A lot of the actors in the B5 pilot had done better things in the past. I
was pretty baffled at how they managed to come up with such bad
performances, considering how talented some of them were.

>I was a little bit put off by Michael O'Hare as Sinclair the first
>viewing, but after a few rewatchings he didn't bother me.  Give him time
>to get used to the role.

I haven't seen O'Hare before...he struck me as the weak link in the cast.
Which is bad, considering how important his character is.  Of all the
characters, his is the one I would have most liked to see vanish after the
pilot, but unfortunately, that wasn't possible.

>And see, that's the thing.  Everyone here is judging all of B5 based on a
>93 minute movie.  Remind yourself how bad "Encounter at Farpoint" was.  Go
>back and wince as you watch Jonathan Frakes and Brent Spiner play their
>roles totally different than what they've become.  And go ahead, see if
>you can tolerate the discustingly sappy plot.  (Oh, wow, humans are so
>wonderful!)

Yeah, go back and watch "Encounter at Farpoint."  For all its flaws, it had
a lot more going for it than the B5 pilot did.  I'd argue that a few years
from now, the B5 pilot will seem even worse than TNG's pilot did.  Beyond
that, TNG hadn't yet decided if it was going to be a TOS clone or a new
show during its pilot - not a problem B5's pilot had to worry about.  Sure,
Farpoint had a sappy plot but, at least it wasn't boring like B5's was.

>B5 has developed such a strong following based mainly, I guess, on what we
>think the future holds.  I know that there are a large percentage of
>people who can't stand the fact that something besides Trek (And don't get
>me wrong - I do like TNG and DS9) might get some SF attention, but it's
>certainly easier to complain about something than the alternative.

Absolutely 100% wrong.  Maybe there are a few Trekkies who will never give
B5 a chance.  But most Trekkies are excited about the idea of B5 and the
talent going into it, even if the pilot didn't show a lot of this talent
very well.  Okay, maybe you're not 100% wrong, but you're more than 99%
wrong.  Most Trekkies will become Babylon 5 fans if the show is as good as
we hope it will be.  Babylon 5 probably won't get Trek level ratings for a
while because it won't have Trek's casual viewers, but once people realize
what they're missing, I think they'll tune in.

You want to know why a lot of Trekkies are annoyed at B5?  A lot of the B5
fandom spent a long time slamming Trek and praising B5 before the B5 pilot
even aired.  That was stupid, because there was no standard for comparison.
Now, the B5 pilot has aired, and at best it was mediocre.  I don't mind,
I'm prepared to stick with it.  But a lot of B5 fans are still slamming
Trek non-stop, even though B5 has yet to air an episode on par with the
average Trek episode.  What's the big deal here?  Is B5 trying to alienate
the majority of its potential audience for some reason?

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 09:35:29 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

> I think this series has potential...but...  Their biggest problem, IMHO,
> is that they've given me no characters I really care about or want to see
> again.

Then you weren't paying attention.  Of course, some thirty minutes got cut
out of the pilot before it aired, and most of it was character development.

> The most interesting are the Asian Lt. Commander, and the

Tamlyn Tomita, who sang/recited her lines due to an inability to deliver
them?

> female ambassador. I went to sleep every time the Commander of the
> station was on screen. The 2 male

Oh?  Notice how he plays his part, reserved and quiet?  Do you need
Shatneresque staginess to find a character interesting?  Note that no one's
complaining about how Avery Brooks plays the same role on "DS9," and
remember that Straczynski pitched B-5 to Paramount five years ago,
including showing them his scripts.

> ambassadors are just annoying and the security chief is a Bruce Willis
> Clone. The Doctor, depite his "weird speech

Garibaldi is probably the best character on the station.  He's a recovering
alcoholic, a war hero who's a bit messed up, but very real, and very very
well acted.  The three best scenes in the pilot were the ones with dialog
between Garibaldi and Londo (the alien ambassador with the peacock hairdo.)
Take another look at the tape; there is some superb writing, directing, and
acting going on there.

> pattern" (?is that how the original post put it?), is almost a
> non-entity.

Johnny Sekka was doing a legitimate Terran accent, for those of you who
expect anyone with a dark face to speak a conceptually limited sub-dialect
of American English.

> The scene that *really* annoyed me was when the Commander was ecorting
> the psi (yet another non-entity) to her room, they take a short cut
> through the "methane breather section" and the audience gets to see all
> the weird hand puppets they've come up with for alien life forms. I felt
> as if we were on the 50 cent tour of the Columbus Zoo.

Dead on.  Easiest way for alien folks to be available for social
interaction with oxygen breathers.

> And excuse me, why do the private quarters of a sentient life form have
> large glass windows that everyone and his uncle can see through. I mean
> if 2 people came up to *my*

Every single alien housing had a big danged door in the back, with private
rooms presumably available behind.  Also, what makes you think an alien
race will automatically *have* the concept of "privacy?"

> picture window and starting peering inside *my* house, I'd close the
> curtains! Maybe they should do that next time - might be funny, Gods know
> they could us it.

Definitely.  An even better approach would be to have a glass window in the
side of the commander's office, so passing methane breathers can stop and
show him to their kids.

Trek is dead.  Straczynski is about to show Paramount how to do TV SF
right; Paramount had a chance at the show, blew it, apparently tried to rip
it off, and still can't handle the concepts.  Just wait until January, and
watch.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Television - Quantum Leap & Highlander (7 msgs) &
                          SeaQuest (2 msgs) & Sapphire and Steel (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 01:26:02 GMT
From: TLC124@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Quantum Leap update

Hi.  For those of you who read my previous post about talking to Don
Bellisario , here goes:

There are currently no plans for a Quantum Leap revival, although a QL
movie might come along "down the road."  He did mention a possible QL
animated series, but whether it will be a prime-time adult show or a
Saturday morning thing he didn't know. (My bet is Sat. morning) He is
working on a new TV series that he just pitched to NBC and Paramount execs
about a guy and a female ghost.  All he would say was that it dealt with
the metaphysical and spirituality - topics that his researchers say will
become popular American subjects.  He talked a lot about how he got into
the business, and how he made a name for himself through a popular show
(maybe you've heard of it), Magnum P.I.  He talked about some of the other
shows he's created, produced, and written for (Airwolf (you guys knew this,
right?), Tales of the Gold Monkey (remember this one?))

Anyway, back to QL.  He had a lot of interesting stories to tell about
certain episodes.  Apparently, the chimp episode caused a lot of ruckus
from animal rights activists.  He also talked about the final episode (in
which he makes a cameo), and the themes concerning fate that he tried to
write into it. All in all, he's a very down-to-Earth guy who's great to
talk to.  I even got his autograph.  If anyone has any questions about
something he might have said, post 'em.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 19:43:52 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: The Return of Amanda

First of all: what a lame title.  Sheesh.  "The Return of Amanda."
Couldn't they come up with something more original?  What happens if/when
she comes back again, "The Return of the Return of Amanda"? :)

Now spoilers:

Second: the *longest* flashback sequence they've ever had.  I didn't like
it.  Usually, the flashbacks provide very short glimpses into Mac's past;
this was an entire story and plot line.  (My comment at the time was it
saved the writers from having to come up with a whole plot...)

And I *still* hate that new intro.  It's long and boring.

And how did Amanda know to be wearing a fencing outfit?

Still... I have to say it was better, if only marginally, than the past
couple of episodes.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 20:08:24 GMT
From: gberigan@cse.unl.edu (Greg Berigan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: The Return of Amanda

sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan) writes:
>First of all: what a lame title.  Sheesh.  "The Return of Amanda."
>Couldn't they come up with something more original?  What happens if/when
>she comes back again, "The Return of the Return of Amanda"? :)

I'm thinking more of The Revenge of Amanda, but revenge against what?

>Second: the *longest* flashback sequence they've ever had.  I didn't like
>it.  Usually, the flashbacks provide very short glimpses into Mac's past;
>this was an entire story and plot line.  (My comment at the time was it
>saved the writers from having to come up with a whole plot...)

I thought that flashback was quite a bit excessive myself.  Either there
was, or my mind edited in, a commercial break in the middle of it!

>And I *still* hate that new intro.  It's long and boring.

I've only caught it twice, and I see it just after midnight.

>And how did Amanda know to be wearing a fencing outfit?

Indeed, if she knew to wear that, she would need to be close enough to see
them, and thus set off their quickening sense.

Also I noticed a complete lack of them sensing each other's quickening in
situations where they should have, even in the flashback.  "Where'd you
come from?"  Okay, so she kept within a distance from them less than the
size of the fencing room all that time, and still they didn't spot her
until she popped out from behind that plane?

Greg Berigan
gberigan@cse.unl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 21:04:28 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: The Return of Amanda

gberigan@cse.unl.edu (Greg Berigan) writes:
>>Now spoilers:
>
>Also I noticed a complete lack of them sensing each other's quickening in
>situations where they should have, even in the flashback.

That's always been somewhat variable...

Another thought that I had while watching it: she's begging Duncan to help
her escape, and she says, "They're going to kill me!"

What?  *Excuse* me?

Now, I know, it hurts like hell, but once they think she's dead, they'll
leave her alone, for the most part!  Then she can abscond with her
ill-gotten booty.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 23:24:07 GMT
From: mzeier@shell.portal.com (Matthew R. Zeier)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: The Return of Amanda

I started to wonder if there really was a plot that involved "current" day.
A good portion of the show was a flash back, but I did enjoy it
nonetheless.

Matthew R. Zeier
mzeier@shell.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 01:34:34 GMT
From: jad44314@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Janet A Dornhoff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: highlander

irina@gwis.circ.gwu.edu (Irina Brusilovsky) writes:
>What ever happened to Duncan's girlfriend.  I stoped watching for a half a
>year and she is gone.

Alexandra Vandernoot, who plays Tessa, lives with her family in Paris.  She
decided that commuting to Vancouver to film the North American episodes
kept her away from her family too much, so she decided to leave the series.

It's been long enough, I think, that spoiler warning would be unnecessary,
but here it is anyway.

Tessa was kidnapped by a renegade member of a group of mortals that has
been watching the immortals for centuries.  The Watchers only observe, but
at the end of last season, a few of them got together and started killing
immortals instead.  They know about the Gathering and The Prize, and don't
want humanity to be dominated by any immortal.  They killed Darius by
zapping him with an electroshock stun gun.  Duncan later killed their
leader, but there are still some of them out there.  They're known as the
Hunters.  We also see Watchers, mainly Dawson, who has been watching Duncan
for fifteen years and is now listed in the opening credits :-).

Anyway, Tessa was kidnapped, to serve as bait for Duncan.  The Hunter in
question had set up a trap; he would lure Duncan into a pitch-dark room,
and then use infrared goggles to defeat him.  Richie's new girlfriend, a
phony psychic who actually did start seeing things when she met Tessa,
helped Duncan figure out where Tessa was, and he went to confront the bad
guy.  He got lured into the trap, but the psychic had written her phone
number on a book of matches, so Duncan lit them, blinding the guy in the
goggles and thus defeating him.

So Tessa's safe, right?  Uh-uh.

Richie is taking Tessa out to the car to take her home, while Duncan snoops
around the bad guy's place looking for leads to other Hunters.  Suddenly, a
street punk shows up, pulls a gun, and starts demanding the car keys,
money, jewelry, etc.  Tessa and Richie cooperate, but the punk won't
believe that Tessa doesn't have a purse, and he panics and shoots them,
then runs off.  Duncan hears the gunshots, and runs out to find Tessa and
Richie lying, dead, near the car.  As he cradles Tessa, crying, Richie
wakes up.

We next see Duncan in the shop, with a lovely array of flashbacks of him
and Tessa (all from past episodes), as he says one last goodbye.  As he
locks up the shop, Duncan senses another immortal.  It's Richie.  Duncan
tells Richie to sell the shop, and warns him to watch his head.

It was really very sweetly done, with "Dust In The Wind" accompanying the
flashbacks.  They managed to make Richie _look_ different in that last
scene, so that you really could believe he'd just become immortal.

Hope that helps.

Janet Dornhoff   
jad44314@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 04:00:24 GMT
From: agitator@kaiwan.com (Profess'nal Agitator)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander - "The Return of Amanda"

While I'm sure some will disagree with me, I thought this was the best
episode of the second season.

Spoilers ahead

With Tessa dead, there is the concern that the writers may trivialize her
misfortune by having Duncan bedhop from one female guest star to another.
Ordinarily, the fact that this has happened two times out of three would
lend credence to that issue.

*However*, this isn't just any guest star, it's Amanda.  And we all know
from "The Lady and the Tiger" that Duncan's had a long-time weakness for
her, particularly after she's betrayed him on probably every occasion
except Paris.  Thus, it was perfectly within his character for the two of
them to end up "doing what comes naturally".

With regards to the rest of the episode, the opening was great.  I was
pretty sure it was a flashback at the start.  And this is the most
effective use they've made of the plot device, so far.  And when they
"continued" the flashback from Duncan's POV (after all, he doesn't know
what's going on in the opening flashback), that just weaved one more layer
of intricacy in the entire plotline.

Will Amanda stay legit?  I almost wish they could sign Elizabeth Gracen on
as the new female lead to replace Alexandra Vandernoot.  She's definitely a
richer character than Grace.  But, in the end, Amanda is more interesting
because of her past.  We don't know if she will revert to her old
self-serving ways if she returns for yet a third episode.  And that side of
her character could not be adequately explored if she became Duncan's
permanent partner/companion.  I certainly hope to see her again, though.

Roderick Lee
agitator@kaiwan.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 05:31:32 GMT
From: jminer@world.std.com (Jeffrey Miner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander - "The Return of Amanda"

Just wanted to add my reaction, so spoiler-phobics, look out below:

I don't like the Amanda character.  Didn't the first time, didn't this
time.  Given Duncan's proclivity to play Lone Ranger/righter of
wrongs/defender of the innocent/moral arbiter/etc., it's completely
uncharacteristic for him to be so taken with her.  I guess I'm jaded, but I
think she was the first in what may drearily become the line-up of (you
pick it:) "Bimbos of the Week", "Recurring Immortal Bimbo of the Week", or
whatever...  Yeah, yeah, yeah, Amanda's no bimbo, eh?  Guess again - what
do you think the reason for the scene in the cabaret in Berlin, if not to
get her onscreen in stockings and garters?  Get real...

Maybe Duncan wishes deep down he could reform her?  (fat chance...)  Maybe
Duncan gets a secret thrill from hanging out with a lying little sociopath
(i.e., acting out his naughty wishes)?  Maybe the writers haven't figured
out what to do with Richie yet now that he's an immortal (Alexandra
Vandernoot's departure probably took them by surprise and they're just
marking time, cranking out "product" until they can get their bearings...

Any other ideas?

Jeff Miner
jminer@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 08:36:44 GMT
From: sallylb@netcom.com (Sally Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DSV: Upcoming episodes of seaQuest

Here's the lastest info on upcoming episodes of "seaQuest:DSV".

"seaQuest DSV" (Sunday, 11/21/93, 8-9pm EST/PST)
"The Regulator"

  RENEGADE NABS DARWIN - Desperately in need of a hard-to-get part to fix
the seaQuest's air conditioning system, Krieg (John D'Aquino) contacts an
unconventional salvage operator known as "The Regulator" (guest star John
Bedford Lloyd) - an eccentric tough guy who travels with an orangutan.  In
return for his service, "The Regulator" steals whatever he wants for the
seaQuest - including the ship's dolphin, Ensign Darwin.  Also aboard the
seaQuest: as the temperature rises in one wing of the vessel, shipmates are
relocated, forcing Bridger (Roy Scheider) to share his room with Lucas
(Jonathan Brandis) and Krieg to bunk with two brutish security guards.
Stephanie Beacham, Stacy Haiduk, Don Franklin and Royce D. Applegate also
star.

"seaQuest DSV" (Sunday, 11/28/93, 8-9pm EST/PST)
"seaWest"

  A SHOWDOWN DOWN UNDER - At an underwater gold mining colony reminiscent
of the wild West, Lt. Commander Katherine Hitchcock (Stacy Haiduk) poses as
a singing mail-order bride to infiltrate the male-dominated facility, which
has been giving off an unexplainable distress signal.  When she discovers
that Lenny Sutter (David Morse, "St.  Elsewhere"), the rightful owner of
the mine, and his family are being held hostage by an outlaw (David
McCallum) who took over the operation, Hitchcock races to save the family
before her cover is blown.  Roy Scheider, Stephanie Beacham, Don Franklin,
Royce D. Applegate, Marco Sanchez, John D'Aquino and Ted Raimi also star.

"seaQuest DSV" (no air date set) 
"Greed for a Pirate's Dream"

  VOLCANO THREATENS TREASURE HUNTERS, SEAQUEST TEAM - An innovative
scientific device, a "magma buoy", launched into the molten belly of the
Earth by Dr. Raleigh Young (guest-star Roscoe Lee Browne) surfaces on a
Caribbean island inhabited by a small group of treasure hunters.  But the
scientific find signals the coming of a catastrophic volcano, and Ford (Don
Franklin), Westphalen (Stephanie Beacham) and Krieg (John D'Aquino) must
convince the treasure seekers to abandon their finally-realized lifelong
dream or face near certain death.  Roy Scheider, Royce D. Applegate, Marco
Sanchez and Ted Raimi also star.  Richard Herd (T.J. Hooker) guest-stars.

"seaQuest DSV" (no air date set) 
"Better Than Martians"

  CRAFT FROM MARS MAKES WAVES IN ATLANTIC - The seaQuest is dispatched to
rescue Commander Keller (guest-star Kent McCord, "Adam 12") and his crew -
returning from the first manned mission to Mars when their space capsule
crash lands in the Atlantic Ocean and starts sinking.  Bridger's (Roy
Scheider) race against time is complicated by a Vietnamese president's
(James Shigeta) efforts to rescue the astronauts first, in hopes of a
public relations coup.  But a mutinous army general (Aki Aleong) has
designs on holding the astronauts for ransom.  Stephanie Beacham, Don
Franklin, Stacy Haiduk Jonathan Brandis, Royce D.  Applegate, Marco
Sanchez, John D'Aquino and Ted Raimi also star. Richard Herd (T.J. Hooker)
guest-stars.

Sally Smith
(510)790-0608
sallylb@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 02:24:59 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DSV: Upcoming episodes of seaQuest

I know it's not particularly fair to judge a TV episode on the basis of an
advance plot synopsis, but I have to say these descriptions tend to confirm
my initial view that even if/when SEAQUEST fixes its more immediate acting
and scripting problems, it's ultimately going to run aground on the
shortage of new plotlines available from its undersea premise.  They're
reaching already...

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 01:59:59 GMT
From: winson@sunburn.ec.usf.edu (Peter Winson (EE))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Does anyone know of a British show called Sapphire & Steel?

  Several years ago (about 7 years) I saw a British Sci-Fi show called
Sapphire & Steel.  Does anybody out there know anything about this show
(the number of stories ever produced, is it still in production, etc.) ?

Thanks.

Pete Winson

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 02:20:21 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Does anyone know of a British show called Sapphire & Steel?

I never actually saw the show myself and can't give you real detailed
answers, but I remember reading that only around 15- 20 episodes or so of
the series were made; it is long since out of production.  It starred David
McCallum (of MAN FROM UNCLE fame) and an actress whose identity escapes me
at the moment, as extradimensional beings who take human guise on Earth in
order to investigate incidents where the normal flow of time is disrupted
and the present is "invaded" by the past.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 14:34:27 GMT
From: durantdr@rufus.demon.co.uk (Dave Durant)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Does anyone know of a British show called Sapphire & Steel

aa396@cleveland.Freenet.Edu writes:
>I never actually saw the show myself and can't give you real detailed
>answers, but I remember reading that only around 15- 20 episodes or so of
>the series were made; it is long since out of production.  It starred
>David McCallum (of MAN FROM UNCLE fame) and an actress whose identity
>escapes me at the moment, as extradimensional beings who take human guise
>on Earth in order to investigate incidents where the normal flow of time
>is disrupted and the present is "invaded" by the past.

Erm not sure about the 'invaded by the past' bit but the rest is ok.  The
actress you are looking for is Joanna Lumley, she of the now dishwasher
powder adverts :-(. I remember at least 3 series which being British
probably had about 6 episodes each. Great plots ! Really spooky, well was
to me at that age :-). End was a bummer though. I won't spoil it for
you...

Dave Durant
durantdr@rufus.demon.co.uk

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Television - Old Japananese TV Show (2 msgs) &
                           Lois and Clark (3 msgs) & 
                           TV Pilots (13 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 00:18:00 GMT
From: brenth@unity.ncsu.edu (Brent B Hathcock)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Japanese TV Show..Rocket Robots? Goldar?

  Does anyone remember the Japanese TV show on TBS years ago featuring a
family of robots (Goldar, Silvar his wife and a little rocket boy, their
son) that could turn into rockets, and who fought men in black body
stockings that melted when they were shot with the helmet lasers the little
rocket boy had?

Also, they lived in a volcano with an old man, Methusalah (sp)....

Please, if anyone knows of the title, please tell me ..I have been trying
to remember for some time now and it is driving me crazy!

Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 04:18:27 GMT
From: daf31428@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (David A. Fleming)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Japanese TV Show..Rocket Robots? Goldar?

   Yeah, I used to watch that show all the time.  If I recall correctly,
the title of the American adaptation was "Space Giants" (real original,
eh?).  Its Japanese incarnation was called "Ambassador Magma," an animated
version of which can be found subtitled on video.

Dave Fleming
daf31428@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 20:23:28 GMT
From: sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: The Green, Green Glow Of Home

MINOR Spoilers ahead.

Wow!

Simply incredible episode.  I loved the part when Clark won the prize by
ringing the bell and Lois "chose Clark over Superman."  At least that's
what I read into it.  Also, I would be a fool not to point out that Teri
Hatcher looked exceptionally good on last night's episode - I think even
better than usual.

Also we got a couple of character developments to align Jimmy more with the
comic books - the signal watch and he's on the road to becoming a
photographer.

I had only two minor problems with the show.  Number one, exactly why DID
the kryptonite explode?  That doesn't seem very logical.

Number two, I was kind of disappointed that they didn't take this
opportunity to introduce Lana Lang.  Is she not going to be a part of
Superman's past on the show?

But again, these are very minor and do not detract from the show in any
way.

Jeffery D. Sykes			
Department of Mathematics
University of Kentucky   
sykes@ms.uky.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 20:43:38 GMT
From: d-thiel@uiuc.edu (David Thiel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Green, Green Glow Of Home

sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes) writes:
>Simply incredible episode.

Agreed. Definitely a "keeper."

>I had only two minor problems with the show.  Number one, exactly why DID
>the kryptonite explode?  That doesn't seem very logical.

Yeah, it was obviously done as an easy way out. If Supes had been at full
strength, he could've destroyed it from a distance with heat vision. There
were a couple of other differences from canonical Kryptonite stories.
First, it saps Supes' powers for an extended period of time, even after
he's out of its direct influence. Second, this is the first time I can
recall that Supes was able to actually *pick up* the rock and toss it far
enough away to get him out of range.

Notice that the Kryptonite sample disappeared shortly afterward? Nice
subtle foreshadowing there. Did the government get it, or was it (most
likely) Luthor? Did they say what happened to the rocketship?

>Number two, I was kind of disappointed that they didn't take this
>opportunity to introduce Lana Lang. Is she not going to be a part of
>Superman's past on the show?

Yes, the sheriff seemed to be taking Lana's place as Clark's Smallville
flame. Still, nothing to rule out a future appearance from Ms. Lang.

David Thiel
d-thiel@uiuc.edu                      

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 02:59:46 GMT
From: dar@krypton.mankato.msus.edu (David Reinen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Green, Green Glow Of Home

This was indeed an excellent episode!

However, I thought that the rocket we saw in the pilot episode was not the
same as the one they used here.  Maybe I am remembering incorrectly but
Kal's rocket in the pilot looked blue and more true to the shape of the
pre-crisis craft in the comics.

I also was a bit surprised by the exploding kryptonite.  Since Clark seemed
to get better after the explosion, are we to assume that there was no
kryptonite residue in the air or water?

Even given the above two items, it was still a great show.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 16:21:53 GMT
From: rothe@ug.eds.com (Bill Rothe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Now, your own *personal* favorite shows aside, has anyone ever seen a SF
pilot (or any other pilot for that matter) that has been good?

Pilots suffer from too much history to cover in too little time.  You have
to reiterate the entire history of your plot, your characters, everything
from the dawn of time to the present, AND you have to do it in less than
two hours.

If *I* were a studio exec (and barring the genie in the bottle, I doubt
that will ever happen), I would rather see a six or even eight show
package, rather than a two-hour pilot.

That way, shows would have a chance to do some plotlines, instead of just
"I'm so and so, and this is why I am what I am, and now on to character
#2...."

What do the rest of y'all think??  Are pilots *ever* successful???  Are
pilots *ever* well written???

rothe@ug.eds.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 17:43:18 GMT
From: edgar@math.ohio-state.edu (Gerald Edgar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Max Headroom?

Gerald A. Edgar
Department of Mathematics
The Ohio State University
Columbus, OH 43210
edgar@math.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 18:31:46 GMT
From: isaackuo@chaos.berkeley.edu (Isaac Kuo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Bill Rothe <rothe@ug.eds.com> wrote:
>Now, your own *personal* favorite shows aside, has anyone ever seen a SF
>pilot (or any other pilot for that matter) that has been good?

Now certainly there have been good pilots for TV shows in general.  The
first that springs to mind was the Mad About You pilot, but that's getting
off charter...

I liked the premier to Tripods.  Being based (fortunately very loosely) on
a novel trilogy there wasn't so much of a hurry to explain all of the
background details in the first show.  Besides, the main characters didn't
know much about their world anyway.

The premier to Blake's 7 was at least as good as the rest of the Gareth
Thomas episodes.  And some of the main characters weren't even mentioned in
the first episode.

Now somebody out there is going to tell us how UK television is different
from ours...

But IMHO the success of a premier has got to depend on the script, and
almost nothing else matters.  If the screenplay is written by an
experienced veteran like Terry Nation, chances are pretty good that minor
faults in the acting and mediocre FX can be overlooked.

Isaac Kuo
isaackuo@math.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 20:57:55 GMT
From: cvt001@acad.drake.edu (EPONINE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot?

Has there ever been a good sf pilot?

Starman
Misfits of Science
Max Headroom

Unfortuantely, all of these shows were taken off the air within a year (was
Max Headroom on longer?).

Carrie

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 21:08:08 GMT
From: SML108@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Star Trek (The Cage) not the silly salt vampire episode
Airwolf: I liked it but Airwolf was a tough concept to keep fresh
   with a helicopter dogfight in every episode
Quantum Leap
The Outer Limits
The Twilight Zone
Space:1999 but oh boy did it go downhill quick
Macross
Dr. Strange (Idiots never made it into a series though)
The Incredible Hulk
The Greatest American Hero
War of the Worlds (in its own quirky way)

Mind you I think Babylon 5 is worth watching if only for all the net.input
it has received...

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 20:01:14 GMT
From: sll28@cc.usu.edu (Lorna Payne)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

isaackuo@chaos.berkeley.edu (Isaac Kuo) writes:
>Bill Rothe <rothe@ug.eds.com> wrote:
>>Now, your own *personal* favorite shows aside, has anyone ever seen a SF
>>pilot (or any other pilot for that matter) that has been good?
>
> The premier to Blake's 7 was at least as good as the rest of the Gareth
> Thomas episodes.  And some of the main characters weren't even mentioned
> in the first episode.

Yeah, but compared with the rest of the show, it wasn't too wonderful.  In
a lot of ways, "The Way Back" seems to be an episode of another series
entirely.  But that's mostly since it lacks the emotional generator of many
episodes, the conflict between Avon and the Rest of The Universe In General
And You Know Who You Are So Don't be Surprised When He Comes to Get You.
Between Avon and Blake, in particular.

> Now somebody out there is going to tell us how UK television is different
> from ours...
> 
> But IMHO the success of a premier has got to depend on the script, and
> almost nothing else matters.  If the screenplay is written by an
> experienced veteran like Terry Nation, chances are pretty good that minor
> faults in the acting and mediocre FX can be overlooked.

I have three more terrific SF pilots: The Cage, Where No Man Has Gone
Before (both for Star Trek) and Genesis (QL).  In the first two, there was
no special "introduction" of the characters, just business as usual for the
Enterprise and her crew(s).  And in the third, *nobody*, not even the
principal characters, knew what was going on.  They figured it out with the
audience, but it was a good introduction to 'What's Sam doing, and why."

Lorna Payne

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 22:00:57 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

rothe@ug.eds.com (Bill Rothe) writes:
>What do the rest of y'all think??  Are pilots *ever* successful???
>Are pilots *ever* well written???

Well, considering that the primary purpose of a pilot is to sell the
series, then, of course, many pilots are quite successful.  Whether they
are good or not, is really a matter of personal preference.  Are pilots
ever well written?  Of course, lots of them are wonderful.  And a lot of
them still don't get produced.  Writing is only one element that producers
look at when they decide what will get made and only one element that
networks look at when they decide what to license.

aliskye@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 01:37:19 GMT
From: angelia@netcom.com (Angelia Derrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

I have to say that I really liked the pilot for THE X-FILES.

Angelia

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 17:25:15 GMT
From: nal@garnet.msen.com (Nick Leighton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Bill Rothe (rothe@ug.eds.com) wrote:
>Now, your own *personal* favorite shows aside, has anyone ever seen a SF
>pilot (or any other pilot for that matter) that has been good?

Personally, I think that "Star Trek: Deep Space 9" was a *fantastic* pilot.
Granted, they were standing on the shoulders of two previous giants, but
many others have had such experience and money to work with and turned out
terribly.  Also granted that the show quickly went downhill, and has only
started to recover recently (with a lot of potential, I think).

The pilot, though was a superb piece of science fiction drama.

Nick Leighton
nal@msen.com
leightonn@delphi.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 02:53:29 GMT
From: finifter@gandalf.rutgers.edu (The Evil Leaper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Okay, maybe it is my favorite show, but I happen to think that the pilot
for "Quantum Leap" *was* good, mostly because it didn't suffer from the
problems you attribute to other sci-fi plots.  There were only two
characters that really needed introducing, so there was plenty of time to
do that, and they didn't even try to explain the *whole* thing to you
because they knew that that would be too long, confusing, and boring.  So
they told you what you *needed* to know.  The bulk of the episode followed
the same format as the rest of the episodes: Sam leaps in, has to fix
something, Sam leaps out.  It was the pilot that got me hooked into the
show in the first place.

Next on my list: The original Star Trek ("Where No Man has Gone Before").
I hadn't seen this episode until I had been watching Trek for a while, so I
didn't need introductions to anybody.  And I didn't get introductions,
either.  Both that episode and the original pilot, "The Cage", put you
right in the middle of a situation and let you learn who the characters
were by showing you, rather than telling you.  Both also had excellent
stories and strong plots that told you more about what the show was about
than any simple explanation could.

Star Trek: The Next Generation's pilot was somewhat weaker in that regard
than its predecessor, mostly I think because they did try to do what you're
saying.  Whereas TOS's one hour pilot limited them to the nitty-gritty,
TNG's two hour pilot gave them too much time to work with which they filled
in with meaningless "Hi, I'm character so and so...".  That stuff isn't
necessary if the show you're piloting is worth it's salt, because that's
the kind of thing that really needs to be learned over the course of the
series as the characters are growing and changing anyway.

Tracy E. Finifter
Douglass College
Rutgers University
New Brunswick, New Jersey
finifter@gandalf.rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 01:08:13 GMT
From: jblum@eng.umd.edu (Jonathan Blum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

I'm surprised no one has mentioned the pilot episode to Doctor Who.  (Both
the original version, and the slightly re-written version which was
actually used as the premiere.)  Thirty years later, and it still works -
possibly because of its simplicity.  It doesn't throw in six thousand years
of history, it just introduces you to four people - two normal humans, and
two people from the Unknown.

Also, _both_ Max Headroom pilots.  It's really interesting to watch the
British and American versions back to back and see the difference in style.
Personally I liked the plotting better of the British one, but the
blipvert-like pace of the American one was a mind-blower.

>Pilots suffer from too much history to cover in too little time.  You have
>to reiterate the entire history of your plot, your characters, everything
>from the dawn of time to the present, AND you have to do it in less than
>two hours.

In both of the examples I've given, there's a complete lack of this -
you're simply thrown into the middle of things, and facts come up when
they're necessary, not before.

IMHO, the best pilot ever was for Twin Peaks.  It introduces an entire town
in two hours, but does it through the story it tells.

Jon Blum

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 21:12:54 GMT
From: rothe@ug.eds.com (Bill Rothe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

sll28@cc.usu.edu (Lorna Payne) writes:
> I have three more terrific SF pilots: The Cage, Where No Man Has Gone
> Before (both for Star Trek) and Genesis (QL).  In the first two, there
> was no special "introduction" of the characters, just business as usual
> for the Enterprise and her crew(s).  And in the third, *nobody*, not even
> the

I don't agree with the assumption that the ST episodes were really pilots.
As the networks see a pilot, a pilot is a *one* shot show that tries to
sell a series.  Weren't the first several ST episodes (excluding the Cage)
part of a trial package???

A several-episode trial makes it much easier on the writers, as they don't
have xx minutes to explain the universe...

rothe@ug.eds.com
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Date: 15 Nov 93 21:42:48 GMT
From: schouten@sp51.csrd.uiuc.edu (Dale Schouten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

rothe@ug.eds.com (Bill Rothe) writes:
>I don't agree with the assumption that the ST episodes were really pilots.
>As the networks see a pilot, a pilot is a *one* shot show that tries to
>sell a series.  Weren't the first several ST episodes (excluding the Cage)
>part of a trial package???

Not that I've heard.  The Cage was definitely a separate pilot.  As I
understand it, it didn't go over too well or something (Did it ever get
aired, originally?).  I thought WNMHGB was a second pilot.  I'd be very
surprised if it were part of a package as you describe, as it is
significantly different from following episodes.  I don't even think it had
McCoy, did it?  It's been a while.  Anyway, uniforms and weapons were
different, as I remember.  From the second episode on there weren't any
similar drastic changes.

Dale Schouten
schouten@uiuc.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 16 Nov 93 02:26:48 GMT
From: timburke@news.delphi.com (TIMBURKE@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

I've really enjoyed three books by an author named Patrick Adkins, books
which re-tell the Greek myths, but focus on the stories of the Titans -
called, respectively, Lord of the Crooked Paths, Master of the Fearful
Depths, and Sons of the Titans. I do wish he would write another.

timburke@delphi.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 20:40:54 GMT
From: g93h7216@warthog.ru.ac.za (Gerhard Hope)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Iain Banks: Complicity

Can anyone please tell what Complicity by Iain Banks is about, and whether
it is available in paperback?

Thanks.

Gerhard Hope

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 07:05:02 GMT
From: lm@yallara.cs.rmit.oz.au (Luke Mewburn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks: Complicity

g93h7216@warthog.ru.ac.za (Gerhard Hope) writes:
>Can anyone please tell what Complicity by Iain Banks 
>is about, and whether it is available in paperback?

    About:
a newspaper reporter in scotland is tied in to some weird political based
murders and can't work out why. Well, it's much more than that but I can't
give too much away can I?

Another good contemporary Bank's book, with that typically Banks style of
`I can identify with that' in the character :)

    Availability:
I got my HC a while ago, but I'm pretty sure it's not in PB yet cause even
though we're down under, my book supplier (Minotaur Books in Melbourne -
free plug :) is very good at airfreighting in the latest
sci-fi/fantasy/related_contemporary stuff.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 06:06:13 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Bova and Austin: To Save the Sun

Another novel to avoid.  "To Save the Sun", by Ben Bova and A.J. Austin,
isn't actively bad, just uninspired.

The cover blurbs are all lies.  The one that comes closest to delivering
the flavor of the novel is "Bova and Austin have cleverly wrapped a seminar
on applied astrophysics and engineering in a series of plots and subplots
that will keep you guessing."  The intended flavor, anyhow.  The seminar is
mercifully short and restricted to handwaving, the plots and subplots *do*
make a series, but they're not very good and they don't keep you guessing.
Nor do they have any but the vaguest relation to the core theme.  The book
ends with an Analogish paen to Science which, not that I disagree with it,
doesn't really follow from the rest of the novel.  The writing, as I said,
is not bad, just mechanical and unimaginative.

(The milieu appears to be that of Dickson's "Call Him Lord", though the
only acknowledgement of this is a thank you to Gordy, for "kindness and
generosity", which I assume to be directed to Gordon Dickson.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 13:26:05 GMT
From: asawyer@liverpool.ac.uk ("Mr A.P. Sawyer")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Brin's Postman

Denise Inglis writes:

>I remember reading a couple of novellas in Asimov's in the mid 80's by
>Brin... Did he ever incorporate these stories in a novel...

"The Postman" and "Cyclops" were incorporated into David Brin's novel THE
POSTMAN (Bantam 1985). An excellent novel probably his best, though I also
enjoyed EARTH A LOT.

Andy Sawyer
Science Fiction Foundation Collection
University of Liverpool
asawyer@liverpool.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 20:52:19 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE POSTMAN by David Brin    Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

			 THE POSTMAN by David Brin
		      Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

   THE POSTMAN is set sixteen years after a cataclysmic event (presumably a
nuclear war although there is room for speculation that it may have been
some other disaster such as a large comet hitting the earth) has plunged
the world to the brink of a dark age.  Trying to survive in Oregon's
Cascade Mountains, Gordon Krantz happens upon a run-down United States
Postal Service jeep while trying to find a warm place to sleep and spends
the night.  Taking the leather jacket and cap off the skeleton of his
unfortunate bunk-mate, with the full regalia of the U.S. Postal Service as
accoutrements, and a sack full of old mail, Gordon sets off to hunt
supplies.  Thus begins Gordon's almost unconscious generation of a false
legend.

   Attempting to extort supplies from settlement in the mountains, Gordon
comes up with a story about a "Reformed United States" to the east and the
reorganization of a Postal Service.  Using his newly acquired postal gear
as props, Gordon takes upon himself the role of a "postal inspector" who
has come to reestablish postal routes and "inspect" local governmental
institutions.  He even, luckily, comes up with a few letters from the
mailbag addressed to relatives of people in the community as a ruse to
bolster his story.  Through this reckless prevarication Gordon weaves his
way into the good graces of the people he comes into contact with, simply
by being a catalyst to their nostalgic remembrance of a time when the
United States was a superpower and the postal service was so reliable as to
be taken for granted.  Gordon's "big lie" offers hope of a return to better
times.

   Traveling around in this persona, Gordon lets the legend grow, even
appointing "postal inspectors" in various areas as he goes along, creating
a loyal cadre of "followers".  As the legend takes hold, Gordon finds that
he cannot tell the truth or back out of the duty that communities impose on
him that being giving them some hope that a better world is ahead and doing
something to bring that future about.  They believe in Gordon and his
"Reformed United States" and he cannot let them down.

   Despite a very promising plot, THE POSTMAN is a bit frustrating.
Authors using a post-holocaust world as their setting must viscerally
convey the extent of the catastrophe and the eeriness of a
post-technological world.  Brin in THE POSTMAN fails to do so.  The reader
never really emotionally feels the impact of the disaster and the odds
facing the main character, Gordon.  As a result, the book never delivers
the emotional blow that is necessary to make the struggle back to a
semblance of civilization satisfying to the reader.  Brin is too contrite
in his brief descriptions of run down cities, empty wildernesses, and
struggling communities.  The novel just does not "feel" like it is set in a
post-holocaust society, despite that the characters and actions take place
there.

   Brin also fails to bring life to his characters.  Even the main
character, Gordon, is not as well drawn as he could be.  Brin does an even
less stellar job at developing his peripheral characters.  When important
persons are suddenly killed the reader does not feel the sense of grief
that great authors can convey, because the reader never really "knew" the
character.  This is particularly true of his female hero Dana.  Her
attempts to save her community and the fate of her band of "scouts" does
not touch the reader because Brin never fully cultivates the reader's
sympathy or understanding for her or her comrades.
 
   That being said, I actually enjoyed the novel (surprise!).  Despite
feeling estranged from the characters and plot, Brin's prose and ability to
write action scenes and keep the story moving made it an enjoyable reading
experience.  There is also one nice quote that sums up the point of the
story: "Freedom was wonderful beyond relief.  But with it came that bitch,
Duty (p.  270).  (Although this may be Brin's attempt to paraphrase someone
else.)

Title:      The Postman
Author:     David Brin
City:       New York
Date:       1985
Publisher:  Bantam Books $5.99 (pbk)
Order Info: ISBN 0-533-27874-6 (pbk)
Pages:      321

Doug Baker
cb52@umail.umd.edu
cbaker@wam.umd.edu
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Date: 16 Nov 93 22:00:07 GMT
From: jamestyu@donald.cc.utexas.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin

C. Douglas Baker <cbaker@wam.umd.edu> wrote:
>   THE POSTMAN is set sixteen years after a cataclysmic event (presumably
>a nuclear war although there is room for speculation that it may have been
>some other disaster such as a large comet hitting the earth) has plunged
>the world to the brink of a dark
>
>   Despite a very promising plot, THE POSTMAN is a bit frustrating.
>Authors using a post-holocaust world as their setting must viscerally
>convey the extent of the catastrophe and the eeriness of a
>post-technological world.  Brin in THE POSTMAN

Not a bad review, but a couple of gripes here.  Some important plot points:
1) It _was_ a war which started it all, with very limited nuclear weapons
action, but which destroyed communication and distribution leading to mass
panic and chaos.  2) The story is 16 years after the war, but only 3 years
out of the "Nuclear Winter."  3) The main character is fleeing the *really*
anarchic and "visceral" parts of the U.S. to come to mostly unaffected
Northwest.

The world in the POSTMAN was not a typical "post-holocaustal" world because
the great damage to civilization was not the war, but by Ayn Randian
hyperindividualism.  Thus, the emphasis was not on "eerie" post-technology
because most everything was all right, except for the fact that no one
could cooperate and/or organize except for the militant gangsters.

I thought Brin did a great job describing a society trying to find
something to bring itself together again, whether through the idealized
notion of a "Postman" or a "Computer" or a martyr.

The only thing I really didn't like about the book, which you mentioned, is
the clumsy way Brin handled the romance in the book and the relative ease
deaths are accepted by the main character.  The character is pretty one
dimensional - generic *good* guy.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 07:56:42 GMT
From: nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu (Norman Morin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

I enjoyed David Bunch's MODERAN.  I think it was his only book and was
printed once in paperback only.  If you ever run across it (for which there
is not a big chance) get it; it is quite good.  I believe he has two
stories in one of the DANGEROUS VISIONS anthologies.

Norm 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 00:34:44 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

nmorin@weber.ucsd.edu (Norman Morin) writes:
>I enjoyed David Bunch's MODERAN.  

Yes!! An excellent author!  And Broken Mirrors Press (of Boston) recently
printed a short story collection called _BUNCH!_, which you can probably
find in B. Dalton.

David

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 21:46:07 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Cherryh's Union (Downbelow Station)

Has anybody else considered Cherryh's Union (especially as seen from the
Company side, in Downbelow Station) in the terms of the cold war political
situation, which was still going on when _DS_ was published?

I've done so recently, and I believe I've stumbled across one of the bigger
jokes in SF.

Consider: Cherryh has gone to great pains to present Union as a close clone
of the Evil Soviet Empire, down to the stereotypes of political
suppression, puppet soldiers (the Azi), habitual brain washing of
politically nonconforming people, subscription to a single ideology, etc.

On the other hand, what's the ideology?  Space as a permanent frontier,
limitless expansion, opposition to a restrictive colonial government...
that sounds a lot like the early days of the USA.  She even called the
political body formed Union.  And the final straw which let the colonies
break away from the central authority was a tax...

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 19:39:04 GMT
From: cash@convex.com (Peter Cash)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's Union (Downbelow Station)

Thomas Koenig <ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de> wrote:
>Has anybody else considered Cherryh's Union (especially as seen from the
>Company side, in Downbelow Station) in the terms of the cold war political
>situation, which was still going on when _DS_ was published?

I think that's off the mark. Sure, you can re-cast any political conflict
in terms of the one you're most familiar with, but I don't think it was
Cherryh's intention to portray the Union/Earth situation as an allegory for
the Cold War, nor will it help you to understand the situation to think of
Cherryh's future in terms of the Cold War.

The Union is a technocracy that subordinates individual rights to a vision
of the common good but, that doesn't make them good Marxist-Leninists.
Cherryh's Earth isn't particularly free or democratic either. The only
historical parallels I've ever been tempted to draw is that the Earth
Company is obviously patterned after several early quasi-governmental
colonial companies, such as the Dutch or British East India Companies. Both
were governmental-chartered commercial organizations that had their own
armies, had legal powers over the colonies they administered, fought wars,
etc.

I don't think that either Earth or Union are supposed to be "good guys" in
Cherryh's novels. Maybe the Alliance qualifies, though. At least they don't
seem to be bent on exploitation and oppression.

>I've done so recently, and I believe I've stumbled across one of the
>bigger jokes in SF.
>
>Consider: Cherryh has gone to great pains to present Union as a close
>clone of the Evil Soviet Empire, down to the stereotypes of political
>suppression, puppet soldiers (the Azi), habitual brain washing of
>politically nonconforming people, subscription to a single ideology, etc.

Any totalitarian regime would share many or all of these characteristics.
Yes, the Union is totalitarian. But that doesn't make the Union/Earth
conflict an allegory of the cold war.

>On the other hand, what's the ideology?  Space as a permanent frontier,
>limitless expansion, opposition to a restrictive colonial government...
>that sounds a lot like the early days of the USA.  She even called the
>political body formed Union.  And the final straw which let the colonies
>break away from the central authority was a tax...

Yes. But I don't see the same irony in this that you do.

Anybody know what Cherryh is working on these days? Is it a third novel
that continues the thread of HEAVY TIME and HELLBURNER? I'd like to jump a
few years into the future with those characters, and maybe get a better
insight into what turned the Company Fleet into a bunch of pirates. (Was
Mazian always corrupt, or did something sour him? How did he attract
first-rate people like Mallory and degenerates like Porey?)

Peter Cash
cash@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 02:51:59 GMT
From: erich@hrl5.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's Union (Downbelow Station)

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) writes:
>Anybody know what Cherryh is working on these days? 

In this month's issue of _Locus_ I remember reading something about her
working on a new novel named _Tripoint_, which unambiguously means a
"Union/Alliance" novel is in the works.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 13:27:15 GMT
From: pgyger@ul9000.unil.ch
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Delany's _Motion of Light in Water_

 I just found out that the autobiography of Samuel Ray Delany had been
released in a (really) longer version in 1990 (Paladin Books, UK).
 What's the difference between this version and the "usual" one (from
Arbour House and Plume pb)? Any comments on the book in general?

Patrick J. Gyger
University of Lausanne
History dpt.
pgyger@ulys.unil.ch

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 10:19:54 GMT
From: tombre@alkymi.unit.no (Lars Henrik Tombre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Delany's _Motion of Light in Water_

pgyger@ulys.unil.ch writes:
>  I just found out that the autobiography of Samuel Ray Delany had been
> released in a (really) longer version in 1990 (Paladin Books, UK).
> What's the difference between this version and the "usual" one (from
> Arbour House and Plume pb)? Any comments on the book in general?

At 'Intercon' 89 in Oslo, Samuel Delany was the guest of honour. His
comment on the autobiography that a Norwegian bookseller was trying to sell
at the con was 'Don't buy it!'. It was released prematurely due to pressure
from Delany's publisher. He advised us to wait some months for the
forthcoming English version. This would be longer and more detailed.  I
have just read the American version of the book, where he wrote that the
Greenwich Village years of his life was the only part of his life worth
writing a book about. So (this is just an educated guess!) I think the
British version is another account of the same timespace.

Lars H. Tombre
Norwegian Institute of Technology 
tombre@alkymi.unit.no

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest          Wednesday, 17 Nov 1993      Volume 18 : Issue 704

Today's Topics:

	  Books - Gerrold (2 msgs) & Holdstock (4 msgs) & Jones &
                  Lee & Lovecraft (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 20:13:30 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gerrold

"The Man Who Folded Himself" also has some very Heinleinesque humour and
sexual situations.  A very interesting read.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 04:13:36 GMT
From: ponds!dg-rtp!sheol!throopw@mcnc.uucp (Wayne Throop)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The War against the Chtorr

dant@teleport.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>What about all those plagues that wiped out 90% of humanity before the
>beginning of the first book.  I always figured them to be deliberate
>biological warfare.  From what I know of biology, it's unlikely that
>several different alien germs would all be highly fatal to humans.

The details aren't well gone into, but given the implausibility that
Chtorran DNA uses the same central dogmap as Terrran DNA, the fact that so
many microbes are fatal may then be plausibly not intentional.  They are
simply packed with an additional mumble-gazzillion years of
imune-system-cold-war weapons development.  In much the same way that, say,
the intestinal parasites (described in the 4th book) which are (relatively)
benign on/in Chtorran lifeforms are fatal to humans and other displaced
lifeforms, the Chtorran bacteria could plausibly simply be uniformly more
capable, voracious, and generally nasty.

In fact, Chtorran forms that fill most *any* ecological niche, fill it more
aggressively and effectively than Earth forms targeting the same niche.
The fact that this means that parasites (including the bacteria) make the
host die instead of support a perpetual population of plentiful parasites
is a mere side effect of this.  The instigators of the takeover wouldn't
necessarily think of this as biological warfare against humanity, any more
than farmers think of wheat as biological warfare against other grasses.

( In fact, (again, though it isn't gone into in detail), the (tentative)
  fact that Chtorran life has the same central dogmap is one thing that
  points towards the only plausible origin of the Chtorrans as being
  Terrrans from the fhuturrrr.  Bletch, if so. )

( Gosh, writing like this makes the throat shorrr... ahem, sore... )

But taking the other side of the argument, "the herd" humans, and some
other hints (such as the appearance of worms "before" their "ecologically
proper" time) points towards the possibility of specifically targeting
humans in some higher-level strategy.  But note, this is human speculation
on what these things mean, and humans always see themselves as the centers
of the universe.  "Why, those nasty invaders invented this mind-numbing
hive mind just to annoy, chastize, and enslave humanity!!!" (and so on).
But it may simply be a by-product.

( The by-the-4th-book obvious hypothesis of who the "real" Chtorrans are
  indicates weakly that the hive mind in humans and other such are indeed
  by-products: that the invaders simply don't care one way or another
  about humans.  But that means I'm back on the other side of the
  argument, and I'm not being an fair devil's advocate.  Sigh.)

saunders@eisner.decus.org (John Saunders) writes:
>On the other hand, I believe in the biological warfare concept. Isn't it
>somewhat strange that only humans were affected?  Oh the gripping hand,
>though, humans are very mobile, while most other creatures are not. That
>should have helped the plagues spread.  On the fourth(?) hand, why didn't
>we spread it to our domestic animals?

Well, as John implicitly points out here, the evidence is ambiguous.  I'd
also add that, in addition to providing plenty of planet-wide vectors,
humanity also is wildly overpopulated and "dense" compared to any
comparable animal.  Hence, the most ripe for pestilence. The only (or at
least a major) thing holding back "natural" pestilence is medical
technology, and the sudden introduction of a whole ecosystem
not-yet-studied means that this major support for human population density
would be, at least in effect, kicked out from under us.

Of course, the domestic animal question is still puzzling, but on the other
hand (sheesh, how many hands are there) it is pretty plausible that there
was a huge crash in domestic livestock also, and we just weren't told about
it directly.  Yes, it'd be interesting to see statistics on proportions of
populations wiped out, compared with vectors available, and so on and on.

And finally, even if humanity *is* being targeted explicitly, the Chtorran
scenario is still fairly unique in the alien invasion genre, even in the
humans-as-vermin sub-genre, in terms of the scope and detail imagined.
Contrast the Chtorran situation with, say, Tiptree's
_The_Screwfly_Solution_ (did I get that right?) or Varley's expulsion of
humanity from Earth.  In each case, the there is a simple, straightforward,
almost "brute force" approach.  Humanity could comprehend at least the
proximate cause of its defeat or potential defeat, even if powerless to
avoid it.

But in the Chtorran situation, human *intellect* is so overwhelmed that it
is almost irrelevant.  Yes, the human resistance is still trying to
outclever the interlopers, but the problem is just too vast to get a human
mind around.  It isn't *brute* force, so much as *sophisticated* force...
no one of the problems is insurmountable, it's just that attacking any one
problem uncovers ten more.  And so much of this is conveyed in throwaway
paragraphs, like the little digression about "the Enterprise Fish ate the
last whale recently..."

So again, what draws me to the series is the scope and appropriate scale of
the problem.  It's less a little toy scenario because of this, it gets
around the usual hold-the-SF-gimick-at-a-distance objectivity, and thus
lends the ghastly patina of realistic inevitability that one sees when
watching a freight train bear down on a stalled schoolbus.

Now, if only we could boost the main character's emotional maturity into
double digits, and keep it there across book boundaries...

Wayne Throop
throopw%sheol@concert.net
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Date: 16 Nov 93 13:23:42 GMT
From: pgyger@ul9000.unil.ch
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

 I've just finished reading Robert Holdstock's _Lavondyss_, part II of the
Mythago Wood series. The first book (_Mythago Wood_) is really original and
well-written (read it if you don't have: it's a story about a forest
generating caracters from humanity's myths).
 The next one _Lavondyss_ is definitely weaker: too long and somewhat
boring.  Hopefully you don't have to read it to enjoy Mythago Wood (it's a
"finished" book). I have heard that a third one has been released (don't
know the title) and that there is a novella (The Bone Forest) related to
the series in a collection.
 Has anyone read that? Is it good and worth buying? What's the story about?
 Are there any other good books from Holdstock?

 Thanks.

Patrick J. Gyger
University of Lausanne
History dpt.
pgyger@ulys.unil.ch

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 17:11:46 GMT
From: jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk (Jay Gooby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

pgyger@ulys.unil.ch writes:
> I've just finished reading Robert Holdstock's _Lavondyss_, part II of the
>Mythago Wood series. The first book (_Mythago Wood_) is really original
>and well-written (read it if you don't have: it's a story about a forest
>generating caracters from humanity's myths).

True, but this is an *incredible* simplification of what happens.

> The next one _Lavondyss_ is definitely weaker: too long and somewhat
>boring.  Hopefully you don't have to read it to enjoy Mythago Wood (it's a
>"finished" book). I have heard that a third one has been released (dunno
>the title) and that there is a novella (The Bone Forest) related to the
>series in a collection.  Has anyone read that? Is it good and worth
>buying? What's the story about?  Are there any other good books from
>Holdstock?

I thought "The Bone Forest" was the third book.  It doesn't seem to be
"novella sized", and it is just as enjoyable as the other two books (and
adds a lot more than "Lavondyss" did, to the mythago process).

jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 21:20:09 GMT
From: neile@u.washington.edu (Neile Graham)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

There is also a new book, available in paperback in Canada for about a
year, called _The Fetch_.  This one leans a little more toward horror, but
is still about a similar kind of relationship between the contemporary
world and mythic past.  This one is about a child who has the ability to
pull objects out of the past.  First his parents are thrilled with the
things he finds, but his talent also has a frightening side.  It's a good
novel, but not as wonderful as _Mythago Wood_ or _Lavondyss_ (which I
obviously liked more than the previous people on this thread did).  Its
scope is smaller somehow.  Still worth reading, though.

I would also recommend _The Bone Forest_.  In some ways it repeats _Mythago
Wood_ but in others it adds to it.  In other words it's very similar but
says some things not in the original novel.

Neile Graham
neile@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 16:45:07 GMT
From: kers@hplb.hpl.hp.com (Chris Dollin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

neile@u.washington.edu (Neile Graham) writes:
>There is also a new book, available in paperback in Canada for about a
>year, called _The Fetch_.  This one leans a little more toward horror, but
>is still about a similar kind of relationship between the contemporary
>world and mythic past.

I was under the impression that tF was an earlier work. (I'm at work, my
books are not, and my do-it memory was never very capacious ...)

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 23:10:20 GMT
From: Alison@moose.demon.co.uk (Alison Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Diana Wynne Jones, _Charmed Life_

burchard@access.digex.net writes:
>_Spellcoats_ is one of my favorite DWJ's, and I didn't even know there
>were three sequels (though I had heard of Drowned Ammet_.)

They're not really sequels.  _Spellcoats_ exists in the far past of the
world that _Drowned Ammet_ and _Cart and Cwidder_ are set in.  But those
three are pretty well completely independent.  _The Crown of Dalemark_
links them all together.  Very nifty.

Alison Scott
Alison@moose.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 19:43:18 GMT
From: friedman@husc10.harvard.edu (Dawn Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mercutio  (was Re: Kerr)

aoee632@bongo.cc.utexas.edu (McCourt) writes:
>I agree with your opinion of Salamander, probably one of the best thought
>out characters of all of her wonderful characters. He reminds me of
>Mercutio (sp?)  in Romeo & Juliet who, if I remember correctly, was killed
>off by Shakespeare because he was too good (in other words, he detracted
>too much from the main characters).  I also like a lot of Cullyn's
>incarnations, for some reason their comments always seem to bring a smile
>to my face.
  
  If you are fond of Mercutio, you might like Tanith Lee's version in _Sung
in Shadow_, which is sort of her "Good Parts" retelling of the play.  She
loves these moody blond lunatics (see also Claudio Loro in _Electric
Forest_, the sinister whats-his-name from _Day By Night_, and of course
Prince Chuz, Delusion's Master.  She gives the character his due and more.
(And there is also the unpleasant, nastybad Leopardo Chenti, who is a far
cry from Tybalt...)  She turns the play into something almost unbearably
rich, highly colored, and flavorful - a tsimmes in every sense of the
word.
  
  (But beware her dubious linguistics.  It will take a lot of persuading to
get me to believe that there is any more similarity between 'Juliet' and
'Isis' than between 'Shulamit' and 'Ethel'.)

Dawn            
friedman@husc.harvard.edu   

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 18:40:06 GMT
From: humphreb@gvsu.edu (BRUCE HUMPHREY)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lovecraft

JJONES@library.csf.edu writes:
>Lovecraft was a genius in the field of horror writings and his stories are
>great. I think it doesn't matter if he coined the phrase or not it was
>still his ideas that created it. He also inspired the writing of the
>"NECRONOMICON" which is a fictional work based on the "Cthulu Mythos" and
>is advertised as being the writings of the So called "Mad Arab". Some of
>the mystical diagrams in the book are circuit diagrams from early
>computers where the feeds and output leads are drawn in certain curves
>forming what look like drawings instead of what they really are. Lovecraft
>is still the best and was the inspiration for many current horror writers
>as well.  Which comes to remind me of a movie a year or so back on HBO
>that had a 1930's style detective story in which the main character was
>Howard Phillips and everybody in the world knew and used magic except him
>and he knew it but didn't use it because he didn't want to lose his soul.
>So he used just what he had - his wits and a gun. At the end some major
>Crimeboss/Arch-Mage tried to bring a Lovecraftian monster through a portal
>to rule our world. But for the life of me I can't remember the name of the
>movie. As for the works after he died, which ones were those?

First off, GENIUS seems a bit much, however much I like his work.  The
Necronomicon comes up in sf-lovers every so often and is the "basis" in
Lovecraft's stories for much of the nastiness that happens.  The
Necronomicons written based on his works are palid hangers-on to his
reputation.  You'll always get such schlock when there's money to be had
(as should be obvious from the description of the Necronomicon given
above).  HPL was definitely the source for a lot of today's writers and
writings, but he's been surpassed on occasion.  Anyway, the made-for-HBO
movie was "Cast a [something] Spell" and was pretty cheezy on the whole.
Fred Ward was the star, and while there were a few spooky parts (the
spell-in-the-bathroom scene was good, and the zombie pretty decent), the
majority was played for laughs.  Bogart meets the worst of the slasher
crowd.  Did like the end, though (at least it wasn't as bad as the little
devil-imp with the nasty disposition - not very Lovecraftian).

Bruce

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 14:30:53 GMT
From: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Cthulhu's Jersey Epopt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lovecraft

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
> I do seem to recall there was a dispute with Lovecraft and another author
> about co-authorship.  The co-author claimed it was a joint effort, and
> Lovecraft denied it.  However, I thought he was alive at the time (it's
> tough to deny things when you are dead).  The name Derleth comes to mind
> for the co-author, but I'm a little fuzzy on the details and not sure I
> got everything straight.

As far as I know, there was never any dispute during Lovecraft's lifetime
over authorship on anything he co-wrote.  For his revision clients, he was
quite happy to let the works go out under the clients' names.  For his few
collaborations, he shared the credit.

After his death, there have been a couple of authorship "controversies".
The best known is the matter of "posthumous collaborations" with August
Derleth.  Derleth took a number of plot ideas and text fragments (more of
the former than the latter) and wrote original stories around them.  These
stories went out under the credit of "H. P. Lovecraft, with August
Derleth".  Derleth never tried to disguise what he did any further than the
somewhat misleading author credit, and he openly discussed these
"collaborations" in many places.

The only other "major" authorship controversy stems from his revision of
Zealia Bishop (Brown Reed)'s stories.  I'm not clear on the details of this
one, but I believe it goes like this: HPL's letters claim he basically
wrote his ZB "revisions" from scratch, taking only a basic plot point or
image from ZB.  As HPL gained critical notice in the 1970s, ZB complained
she had written most of the text in the revised stories.  I believe the
critics have dismissed ZB's claims, based on the letters and on internal
evidence.  This sounds something like the situation Bronis describes.

I'm also aware of a similar situation involving one of HPL's clients:
Adolphe deCastro (a pseudonym for someone named Danziger, I believe).
Unfortunately, these details are even fuzzier in my memory.  I remember
that DeCastro "collaborated" with Ambrose Bierce on a book, THE MONK AND
THE HANGMAN'S DAUGHTER.  After the publication, each claimed the other had
nothing to do with the work.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
Rutgers University Computing Services
Internet: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu
BITnet: JAROCHAERNST@ZODIAC

------------------------------
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Date: 6 Nov 93 03:06:37 GMT
From: jcmorris@mwunix.mitre.org (Joe Morris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

andwinkl@sneezy.cc.utexas.edu (A. L. Winkler) writes:
>I cast my vote with Conrad.  Yes, many of Moon's basic characters are used
>in D&D.  But that game had to get them somewhere.  Conrad was right in
>pointing out the similarities, not to a game, but to /The Song of Roland/
>(which antedates D&D by a few years, I'd say <g>).  Look also at the
>legends of knights - Caesarius of Heisterbach is a good thirteenth century
>source if you don't read Latin; he's been translated several times.
>/Amadis/ is another knightly collection with many of these elements.  So,
>too, are the Germanic legends.  (For trolls and orc-like creatures and
>others, look no further than the Brothers Grimm.  Please forget Disney,
>except for fluff.)  Then there are the verious Celtic legends of the
>Mabinogion, the Tristan cycle, and various other Breton, Cornish, Welsh,
>Irish, etc. collections.  In a less immediate form, go read Yeats.
>(Charles deLint does, and turns out beautiful fantasies of modern-day
>Ottawa that just happens to have an Otherworld attached - an Old
>otherworld.)

You don't even have to go that far from the rather restricted fare which is
barely (and poorly) taught in too many schools.  Even the hacked-up
Arthurian stories you can find in a school library have many of the
underlying fantasy elements she uses.

And the structure of the mercenary companies is taken (with a few changes)
from the real condottieri of the 14th-16th centuries.  (The late Robert
Adams used the same structure in his Horseclans books.)

>But I really enjoyed her world building, philosophy, and religious stuff
>(but then, I'm an historian, or trying to be, and I LIKE religious
>history.  Amazing how many different things you can do in the name of
>Deity, and how far you can stretch points ... I particularly like the
>Cistercians and Dominicans, but that's another story.)

That's a point which I think is overlooked too often by authors building up
a world environment.  The expositions, exhortations, discussions,
uncertainties and so forth of the characters give the world a ... well,
"lived-in" feel missing in too many other stories where there was more than
enough opportunity to introduce them; Anne McCaffrey's Pern series and
Jordan's Wheel of Time are examples of fine series which could have been
improved by describing the religions involved.  And the religions don't
have to be dull; look at Eddings' books for lively and rather whimsical
Deities.

Joe Morris
MITRE
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Date: 7 Nov 93 01:45:25 GMT
From: msmith@beta.wsu.edu (Mark Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarrion

jcmorris@mwunix.mitre.org (Joe Morris) writes:
>That's a point which I think is overlooked too often by authors building
>up a world environment.  The expositions, exhortations, discussions,
>uncertainties and so forth of the characters give the world a ... well,
>"lived-in" feel missing in too many other stories where there was more
>than enough opportunity to introduce them; Anne McCaffrey's Pern series
>and Jordan's Wheel of Time are examples of fine series which could have
>been improved by describing the religions involved.  And the religions
>don't have to be dull; look at Eddings' books for lively and rather
>whimsical Deities.

McCaffrey said at an appearance at my College a couple of years ago that
she purposely left out religion in the Pern books because she already
had enough conflicts.  She basically said that adding religion would have
necessitated more conflict than she wanted on Pern.  

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 03:47:19 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Mack Reynolds

		Belated Reviews PS:  Mack Reynolds

Mack Reynolds wrote a great deal of speculative fiction.  Most of his
speculation was not directed at science and technology, however, but at
politics and sociology.  He had ideas about what made a society tick and
how that might change in the future, and used his fiction to work those
ideas through.  He was sometimes successful, remarkably successful, given
the subject matter I suppose, at not converting his books into soapboxes.
This may be because he found the speculation itself too much fun.

His novels, many of the best date from the early and mid sixties, are more
consistent in their vision of society lagging in its adjustment to
advancing technology.  In his most optimistic novels, people adjust to a
world of plenty; in his more pessimistic ones, much of the population is
unemployed and disenfranchised, despite the fact that there are no material
shortages beyond those which are self-induced.  The political side of his
writing varies more in detail.  In general, the enemy is seen as a
combatable tendency of people to accumulate and then maintain power.

Reynolds's writing was never particularly good.  Clever, yes, and
imaginative, but don't look for characters you'll care about or plots that
will keep you riveted to your seat.  (I know, but "riveted to your couch"
sounds ridiculous.)  Don't look for novels that are free of exposition,
either, though that tendency is given freer rein in some books than in
others.  Among the ones I most enjoyed:

"Time Gladiator" (***) displays many of the characteristics I identified as
typical.  In the twenty-first century, technology-created reality has been
codified in a rigid class system: The large Lower class is unemployed for
life, and kept happy with bread and circuses in the oldest tradition.
Middle class includes most of those who actually have what to do, and Upper
class is occupied by entrenched descendents of corporate leaders, major
politicians, union leaders, etc.  There is some mobility between classes,
but not much.  Against this background is a world whose alignments are not
much different from those of the nineteen-sixties, with America, Europe,
and the East Bloc being the major players.

Since weapons have gotten *too* good, however, disputes are settled by
low-tech armed combat.  Dennis Land is a professor of Etruscan archeology
who takes up gladiatorial combat as a byproduct of his research, and finds
himself pressured into pursuing it more seriously than he'd intended.  When
an international crisis threatens to overturn the status quo, he finds
himself drafted.  (This provides the adventure story which is the vehicle
Reynolds uses to portray this possible future.)  Reynolds set other novels
in this same future, most notably "Mercenary from Tomorrow" (**).

"Planetary Agent X" (***) is the first (and best) of what became a series
of novels and stories.  The United Planets of this future is one in which
tolerance of political diversity is taken to an extreme.  Every far-fetched
political theory seems to have found itself its own planet, in some cases
the politics just happened and the theory came later and the only reason
most planets join the United Planets is because it guarantees their freedom
from interference from other planets.

Ronny Bronston is the newest probationary agent of Section G, which is
charged with enforcing the non-interference clause.  His first assignment
is to track down someone codenamed Tommy Paine: *Somebody* has been
flouting the non-interference laws with a vengeance, demonstrating a genius
for seeking out societies' weak points and using them to bring down
existing orders.  As Bronston follows Paine's trail of havoc (giving us a
chance to see part of the variety of societies in the UP) he begins to
realize what might lie behind Paine's endeavors.

"The Rival Rigellians" (***) is placed in a future in which thousands of
planets were colonized and allowed to lapse into barbarism.  Now, a
thousand years later, a ship from Earth has come from to the Rigel system
to bring its two settled planets into modern civilization.  The Pedagogue
is the first of what will be a fleet of such ships, and the crew's
knowledge of social engineering is purely theoretical.  When the team
splits on the best way to effect the desired change, they decide to
actually split: Half go to one planet and set out to unite it militarily
and introduce change through fiat and central authority.  The others go to
the second planet and introduce change through competition and
mercantilism.

Ah, you recognize a straw man when you see one.  Well, you're wrong; this
isn't a tract in which one approach works and one fails.  Both approaches
do quite well, albeit at considerable human cost.  Nor do the social
technicians come out unscathed, as they learn the allure of power.  It's a
pity Reynolds *wasn't* a more skilled author, because there's the germ here
of a much better novel than he wrote.

"Blackman's Burden" (***) is one of Reynolds's earlier novels, and his
ideas are played out much closer to home, in a time much closer to ours.
The time is the near future and the place is Africa.  In a reaction to
centuries of largely-botched colonialism, the rest of the world has chosen
to leave Africa pretty much on its own.  Aside from some modernization
efforts by the Reunited Nations and aside from the efforts of various
charitable organizations, some altruistically motivated, others not, and
aside from the presence of agents pursuing the interests of their several
home countries, and...

In "Blackman's Burden", and in its sequels "Border, Breed Nor Birth" (***)
and "The Best Ye Breed" (**), a small team of those interlopers decides
that what the Sahel *really* needs is not minor charities or piddling
interventions, but political union and modernization.  Needless to say,
almost nobody agrees.  It's an interesting book - a knowledgeable view of
Africa combined with a cynical view of the human condition.  There is a
short-story epilogue to this trilogy, titled "Black Sheep Astray" (***).

Reynolds's strength was in his political and social world-building, but
I've tried to identify the novels I thought did the best jobs of telling a
decent story, as well.  An interesting but exposition-heavy effort is the
overly optimistic "Looking Backward From the Year 2000" (**).  An amusing,
largely satirical, one is "Tomorrow Might Be Different" (**+), in which an
American team manufactures a religion which they hope will convince
Russians to stop trouncing them in the world's markets.  If you find that
you enjoy his writing, there's a lot more where these came from.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 9 Nov 93 20:05:00 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

I do not think that _Lady Slings the Booze_ is as good as _Callahan's
Lady_, but it is a bit better than the most recent _The Callahan Touch_,
and has the virtue of being out in paperback.  But it's still probably only
really for Callahan completists.

Spoilers follow:

While not a John D. MacDonald fan myself, it just so happened I'd actually
read _The Girl, the Gold Watch, and Everything_, so I saw all of that
portion of the plot coming from the minute Quigley got sapped.  Maybe if
you hadn't read it, there would be more suspense, I don't really know.
There are an *awful* lot of references to other MacDonald books (which are
on the long version of my to-read-someday list), of which I only got a very
few (I'd seen the movie version of the Hot Rock, for instance).  The fan
references are substantially reduced, but RAH and Ginnie do make an
appearance, ice skating around the Parlor (which struck me as odd, until I
remembered the setting was pre-1988).

Apparently Robinson either finally found out about safe/code words, or just
didn't get around to working them into _Callahan's Lady_ (ha! if he knew,
and didn't use him, I'm annoyed.  It would have solved a couple tricky plot
points in that novel which I found irritating).  Unfortunately, this
information is "told" rather than "shown", along with what is, admittedly,
a good two-three page monologue on the subject of tops and bottoms.

But it's a *monologue*.  I'd really have enjoyed reading a collection of
vignettes which depicted such a continuum of preferences in encounters
which demonstrated the niceties of interacting, reciprocating, and
understanding involved in some of the, er, more hands-on aspects of loving.
Robinson seems to have a good grasp of the necessity of applying the golden
rule, despite the weird problems that will arise out of doing so, when the
people involved have different tastes - he could have subtly shown how this
can be worked out, and made his readers feel how truly wonderful the
resulting connection is.

Instead, I found myself reading a tour of mildly out of the norm behavior,
followed by a telepathic twins her-sandwich fantasy, all topped (sorry -
that's the other problem associated with reading Robinson) by a Global
Conspiracy Which Must Be Thwarted.

And no, Nikola Tesla's appearance, while entertaining, doesn't make up for
it.  The Bierce appearance in that Heinlein short story worked better, imo.

Despite all that, the dialogue, pun-laden as it is, is still good, and
characterization is consistent.  And there are still laugh-out- loud bits.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com
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Date: 10 Nov 93 17:15:17 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

  While "Lady Slings the Booze" is peppered with nods to John D.  MacDonald
and Travis McGee, the film "The Hot Rock" is based on a novel by Donald
Westlake, writing under the name Richard Stack, I believe.

   As for Spider telling and not showing his plots, the example in _Lady
Slings..._ is nothing compaired to what happens in _Time Pressure_; there,
almost 30 pages are spent in a monologue explaining what was going on
during the previous 150 pages.

  I still will read anything Spider publishes, even for sentimental
reasons. The very first grown-up science fiction I read was the February
1973 issue of Analog. And the first story I turned to was by this guy with
a weird name entitled "The Guy with the Eyes" - which was Spider's first
published story and the first Callahan's yarn.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org
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Date: 10 Nov 93 19:00:07 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

Mark Stackpole (Mark.Stackpole@launchpad.unc.edu) wrote:
>While "Lady Slings the Booze" is peppered with nods to John D.  MacDonald
>and Travis McGee, the film "The Hot Rock" is based on a novel by Donald
>Westlake, writing under the name Richard Stack, I believe.

Yeep!  Thanks for the correction!

Ditto with all the Dortmunder references.  Now I'd *better* go read those
books - that's a pathetic error to make.  I'm still inclined to think
_Time Pressure_ is a better novel, however, despite the monologue you cite.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 18:52:52 GMT
From: morrow@fnalo.fnal.gov (Brave Elmo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson...

Mark.Stackpole@launchpad.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole) writes:
>While "Lady Slings the Booze" is peppered with nods to John D.  MacDonald
>and Travis McGee, the film "The Hot Rock" is based on a novel by Donald
>Westlake, writing under the name Richard Stack, I believe.

While Westlake has produced a lot of books using the name Richard Stark
(featuring big-time thief Parker), "The Hot Rock" appears under his own
name and is the first novel featuring comic thief John Dortmunder.  (They
end up stealing the eponymous jewel five or six times....)

Note that Westlake was not above using the same plot under both names: In
"Jimmy the Kid", Dortmunder's gang steal Parker's kidnapping plot from a
Stark book!

You can't beat Westlake for caper comedies.

Elmo
morrow@physics.rice.edu
morrow@fnal.fnal.gov

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 17:54:46 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

Clarke Ashton Smith.  (Not sure if he qualifies as obscure but, his books
do seem to be hard to find, I've been informed that 'Xicarph' is 'rare').

He won't be to everyone's taste.

He has a florid prose style, and writes extremely downbeat fantasies for
the most part.  (I think he eventually committed suicide, not positive).

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 12:32:40 GMT
From: dtrg@st-andrews.ac.uk (David Thomas Richard Given)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

Some of Brian Stableford's early work; the Hooded Swan series. I don't know
if he's obscure, but I've never seen these anywhere. I got my copies when a
bookshop cleared out some (very) old stuff. They're different, and very
well written.

David Given
dtrg@st-andrews.ac.uk

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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Date: 8 Nov 93 18:57:43 GMT
From: tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Thomas Reid Scudder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

I also loved _Last Call_.  It is one of the best fantasy books I've ever
read, and is certainly the best thing Powers has written, which is saying a
good deal.  The bizarre mix of different fantastic elements and the
integration of them with actual history is something that shows up in
almost all of Powers' books.  _Last Call_, though, seemed a lot more
powerful than his earlier works, except for _Dinner at Deviant's Palace_,
which lacks the grounding in real history which makes so much of Powers'
stuff fun to read.  I'm not sure exactly why, though.  

achilles@cheshire.oxy.edu (Gregory Jonathan Williams) writes:
>Has anyone else read this book?  Has Powers written anything else?  I
>can't find anything, but maybe I'm just not looking in the right place.
>(By the way, in my bookstore, this book was in the regular fiction
>section, not sci-fi, so don't give up if you don't find it at first.)

Powers has written a fair number of novels.  There are a couple early ones
whose titles I can't recall, then:

_The Drawing of the Dark_, which is fairly hard to find, and expensive when
you do find it (in a used bookstore), as the only paperback edition was
also the first printing of the book.  It also isn't as well done as the
later Powers books.  Many of the elements are interesting, and it's well-
integrated into the real history of the Turkish siege of Vienna, but the
plot runs out of steam towards the end.  Powers completists only, unless
you can get a copy on the cheap/from the library/someone reissues it.  The
plot, you ask?  Well, it's a story about Merlin and Arthur and the siege of
Vienna by the Turks and the Fisher King and beer.  Not just any ordinary
beer, mind you.  _Dark_ beer, of the sort which is only drawn once every
500 (? cant remember just how many years it was) years.

_The Anubis Gates_ may be out of print by now.  It's a very well told time
travel story, involving all sorts of interesting happenings in nineteenth
century England.  A thoroughly good read, from what I can recall.  I
haven't read it for 5 or 6 years or so, so my recollections of it are
rather vague.

_The Stress of Her Regard_ is a vampire story set in nineteenth century
Europe, and involving John Keats, Lord Byron, and Percy Shelley, among
others.  It's a very well done vampire story, but it did seem to me to be
about a hundred pages too long.  Still worth reading, and may still be on
some bookstores' shelves.

_Dinner at Deviant's Palace_ is actually a science fiction story, although
not exactly HARD science fiction.  It's set in California, fairly long
after (presumably) a nuclear war or some such.  The setting is very well
set up, and many things which seem to be peripheral plot elements at the
outset are connected by the end.  A very powerful book, and probably my
second favorite Powers book.

_On Stranger Tides_ should also still be in bookstores.  It's a story of
the Caribbean, involving pirates, voodoo, and the Fountain of Youth.  Well
plotted, well related to actual history, all the things you'd expect from a
Powers novel.  Also well worth picking up.

Hmm... some of the reviews seem a bit perfunctory.  Let me assure you that
I did enjoy all of these, and I'd probably give them all 4 or 5 stars on a
five star scale, maybe a 3 and a half for Drawing of the Dark.

Tom Scudder
tomscud@ruf.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 18:57:51 GMT
From: tombre@alkymi.unit.no (Lars Henrik Tombre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

How I've managed to avoid Tim Powers this far is beyond me. My thoughts of
the book :

I started the book on a plane trip, and was unable to put it down until i
had finished 300 pages. The prologue just blew me away. (I don't know too
much about Vegas, or American gangster icons.) The intriguing references to
the Arthurian myth was especially appreciated since the book I had finished
before starting 'Last Call' was 'The Mists of Avalon'. I have to agree that
the book is slightly too long, at least the epilogue is. I like endings
that are open to discussion. The blurbs compared him to Thomas Pynchon
(again). The main likeness I could detect was the main characters, the
burned out Arky and Scott who at the start seems to be standard drunkards
with no aim in life.  Another sympathetic aspect of 'Last Call' is that it
avoids using young 'winners' as main characters (i.e smart, goodlooking,
kind, never have doubts).  The total weirdness of the setting (Heads that
refuse to get thrown into water, doctor Leaky the harebrained gambler) adds
much to the enjoyment of the book. I am surprised at how much I liked the
book, since I hate everything that has to do with playingcards. Does anyone
know why the Major Arcana cards were forgotten when the new deck of cards
was made?  This turned out to rather jumbled :-(, but I would urge all who
stayed this far to get the book and read it. Right now, I've just started
'A song for Arbonne', expect some questions in some day's time.

Lars H. Tombre
Student at the department of chemical engineering
Norwegian Institute of Technology 
tombre@alkymi.unit.no

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 19:02:31 GMT
From: bobm@ingres.com (Bob McQueer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

achilles@cheshire.oxy.edu (Gregory Jonathan Williams) writes:
> Has anyone else read this book?  Has Powers written anything else?  I
> can't find anything, but maybe I'm just not looking in the right place.
> (By the way, in my bookstore, this book was in the regular fiction
> section, not sci-fi, so don't give up if you don't find it at first.)

Powers in "regular fiction"?  Hmmmm.  Oh well, the SF bookstore I go to has
George MacDonald Fraser's "Flashman" series on their shelves - falls into
the category of "alternate history" according to them.  Attempts at
categorization are all ultimately futile, anyway (BTW, the Flashman stories
are hilarious - I just wouldn't fit them into my definition of SF).

I'm most of the way through "Last Call" at the moment, and I think I'm
going to place it about in the middle of Powers' work - I'm not enjoying it
nearly as much as "On Stranger Tides" or "The Anubis Gates", though I'm not
regretting picking it up.

Many of the same elements referred to by the original poster exist in
Powers' other fantasies, but they are set in the 19th century, rather than
contemporary times.  "Dinner at Deviants Palace" is a post apocalypse
novel, and is more science fiction than fantasy, if you care to make that
distinction.  It has a different feel than his other works, though it still
has his weird, inventive style.  In fact, I would rank it with "Deus Irae"
(Dick / Zelazny) for post-apocalypse weirdness.

My order of preference:

   The Anubis Gates
   On Stranger Tides
   The Drawing of the Dark
   Dinner at Deviants Palace
   The Stress of Her Regard

None of those are really bad, and some people would place "The Stress of
Her Regard" much higher than I do - it just didn't appeal to me as much as
some of the others.  He wrote two earlier books, "The Skies Discrowned",
and "Epitaph in Rust" which are widely regarded as terrible - I haven't
read them.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 23:39:42 GMT
From: al@iris.claremont.edu (prunesquallor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Thomas Reid Scudder) writes:
>Powers has written a fair number of novels.  There are a couple early ones
>whose titles I can't recall, then:

The earlier novels were _An Epitaph In Rust_ and _The Skies Discrowned_.
For completists only.

>_The Drawing of the Dark_, which is fairly hard to find, and expensive
>when you do find it (in a used bookstore), as the only paperback edition
>was also the first printing of the book.

In print, published by Hypatia Press (in clothbound, leatherbound, and
slipcase/leatherbound limited editions).  Review is spot on, except I think
even non-completists would enjoy this book.  Not one of his strongest, but
very fun.

>_The Anubis Gates_ may be out of print by now.

In print as an ACE paperback and a Ziesing hardcover (of which there are
trade and limited editions).  This is the Powers book that I enjoyed the
most, though I think that _Last Call_ is his best.

>_The Stress of Her Regard_ [...] Still worth reading, and may still be on
>some bookstores' shelves.

Easy to find as an ACE paperback.

>_Dinner at Deviant's Palace_ 

This may be out of print, but it is easy to find in used bookstores.

>_On Stranger Tides_ 

I'd probably recommend this or Anubis as an introduction to Powers.

Michael L. Medlin
al@iris.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 14:48:25 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

brad@clarinet.com (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Anubis Gates is one of my favourites.  In fact, it suprises me it never
>saw recognition with a Hugo nomination.  Does anybody have the year of
>publication? (alas, I forced my copy on my non-SF reading Dad.)

_The Anubis Gates_ *did* win the Philip K. Dick Memorial award (for best
original paperback), though.

>Last Call was very good (and just won a WFA) but I felt the ending was a
>bit weak.

I'd put _Last Call_ near the top with _The Anubis Gates_ as well, even
given the slightly weak ending.  My personal favorite, however, is _On
Stranger Tides_, but that's because I'm a sucker for pirate stories.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 21:51:32 GMT
From: kmac@cisco.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

I loved _On Stranger Tides_ also. Even my wife loved it, and she generally
*hates* sci-fi/fantasy.

I think the bottom line is that, though his books vary in many ways,
they're *all* well worth the read, and no sci-fi collection would be
complete without them.
	
Powers sits alongside C.J. Cherryh as my two favorite sci-fi writers; he's
truly great.

Karl Elvis MacRae
Software Release Support
Cisco Systems
batman@cisco.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 16:20:01 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

Golly.

Powers hates Forsake the Sky.  The orginal book was released as The Skies
Discrowned.  It has recently been released in Hardcover by Cahill Press.
In a new introduction, Powers regrets having changed the book and
re-releasing it as Forsake the Sky.  In his opinion, the 'real' version is
The Skies Discrowned.

That's not to say that either version is one of his best works.  However,
it is fun to go back and check out the early works of a favorite author to
see how they have 'evolved.'

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

From: "Rodgers, Robert" <RRodgers@unex.ucla.edu>
Date: Wed, 10 Nov 93 10:21:00 PST
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers

Tim Powers is my favorite author who is currently writing.  IMHO he has
picked the torch that Roger Zelazny carried for many years, but has dropped
in the second "Amber" series.  "Last Call" was excellent, but isn't Powers'
best work.  Although it's fairly long, it isn't long enough to tie up all
the loose ends and to take all the fantastic ideas to their logical
conclusion.  It does include some of his best writing, strongest
characters, and most intense visual description.  If you want better
examples of storytelling, I'd suggest "The Anubis Gates" and "Dinner at the
Deviant's Palace."  Unfortunately, I'm not sure if either of these are
still in print, along with a slightly inferior earlier work called "The
Drawing of the Dark."  You should be able to find "The Stress of Her
Regard" and "On Stranger Tides" in the SF section of your local bookstore;
"...Tides: is a great book, "...Regard" is interesting, but way too long.
Searching for the first two I mentioned in used bookstores would be well
worth the effort - they are marvelous.

An author who many people compare to Powers is James Blaylock.  After
several people on this list recommended him to me as a viable option for a
Tim Powers fan, I read three of his books.  Be warned: they are mediocre at
best.  "The Paper Grail" was readable, but silly and the plot had holes in
it you could drive a starship through.  "The Last Coin" was just silly, and
"Lord Kelvin's Machine" was so bad I couldn't even finish it.

Rob Rodgers
rrodgers@unex.ucla.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 21:54:34 GMT
From: bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu (Brian Eirik Coe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

While I have to admit I liked "Anubis Gates" I thought it was a bit slow.
I had a hard time through parts of it because parts of the storyline were
very convoluted to me.  I do have to admit that it was one of the freshest,
most original ideas I've read.  If I can find the time, I will probably
seek out more of his work.

Brian Eirik Coe

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 11:21:58 GMT
From: g91a2734@warthog.ru.ac.za (MR SD ANDERSON)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Powers: Dinner at Deviant's Palace

After seeing a lot of support for this work, I fell compelled to ask if
anybody else was as disappointed in this as moi. I read it after reading
_On Stranger Tides_ and _The Anubis Gates_ and really liked the start but
was let down terribly.

In the story Power's sets everything up wonderfully but then after the
discovery of where 'Blood' actually comes from, things start to degenerate.

My two major peeves:
We never get a look at the workings of Deviant's Palace, I was looking
forward to Power's presentation of this place which catered to every
esoteric lust imaginable.

The ending, this I found to be too pat and simple.

I think _Dinner at Deviant's Palace_ could have been one of Power's best
works but it just kind of went downhill after the first few chapters.

Simon

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 17:14:03 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers: Dinner at Deviant's Palace

Gosh.

I disagree with the interest in knowing more about the innner workings of
Deviant's Palace.  I generally prefer that authors leave shadowy degenerate
depravities up to the reader's imagination.  I find that authors who
attempt to put this kind of stuff on paper usually end up falling short of
one's own twisted imagination, ultimately letting the reader down...

Though I'll agree that Deviant's Palace wasn't my favorite Powers book, I
enjoyed reading it.  It had elements of SF, a love story, a fantasy, a
post-apocalypse, an insidious alien, religion, drugs, music....gosh darn
it, what more can we ask for in exchange for our entertainment dollar??

Also, I happened to pick up a copy in San Francisco and later found out
that it had been inscribed by Powers to Fritz Leiber, another favorite
author of mine.  So I always think happy thoughts when I think of this
book.

Now, as to depravity, few fantasy authors can match Michael Shea's ability
to describe a sick and twisted landscape filled with malicious and
maloderous ne'er-do-wells.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 13 Nov 93 23:43:00 GMT
From: tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Thomas Reid Scudder)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers: Dinner at Deviant's Palace

I really liked the book.  The way everything pulled together, including
some very disparate elements, was great fun, but the thing I appreciated
most about the book was Powers' skewering, slicing, dicing, and general
shish-kebabing of the traditional, viewpoint, tough-and-self-reliant,
Chandler/Zelazny-esque science fiction character.  It was a real
eye-opener, in a lot of ways.

Tom Scudder            
tomscud@ruf.rice.edu   

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 12:25:34 GMT
From: ee@star.qmw.ac.uk (Frossie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers: Dinner at Deviant's Palace

I must admit to being surprised at how few people really liked this book.
I only found a copy very recently, after wanting it for years and I was far
from disappointed - in fact I would probably rate it my second favourite
after the obvious one :-)

Some points, probable SPOILERS:

I thought the world was excellent. I was very surprised at the sf setting,
as I was expecting more steampunk/fantasy. At various bits it reminded me
of _Snow Crash_, possibly because of the blood product drug thing.

The cult was awesome. I now have visions of the running-on-the
- -spot-to-drive-away-doubt converts every time I pass a jogger (although
windmilling arms hevn't caught on yet :-)

The final sequence at the Palace was short but surely it didn't need to be
longer - i don't think that pages of running around the place going from
one chamber of deprivation to another would have added to the book.

The character was in a way deeper than some of his later ones as a
significant part of the action was internalised, if you like. As for the
ending - well, uhm, so I'm a sucker for happy endings ok ? :-)

Frossie Economou
QMW Physics Dept
Mile End Road
London E1 4NS
ee@star.qmw.ac.uk

------------------------------
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Date: 10 Nov 93 09:20:03 GMT
From: vanyel@crl.com (Paul W. Cashman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

My favorite pretty-obscure writer is Storm Constantine.  She's from England
and, I'm assured, somewhat better known Over There, but all I've *ever*
seen by her in the States are the three books comprising the Wraeththu
series but, they're a good start!  Aside from her fascinating (and to be
sure, somewhat erotic :)) look at how a mutation eventually transforms
mankind, I think I enjoy her style the most.  It's a very British style,
dark and moody, but flowing.  Also, she paints a vivid picture of a
post-collapse culture; civilization has been and gone and all that's left
in many areas are the rotting cities, the rusting cars...

I know she's written books since these three, but I've never seen them and
only know a few titles.  Even the just-released collection of the Wraeththu
books is hard to find, and only specialists seem to stock it. :(

Paul W. Cashman
vanyel@crl.com 

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 22:43:05 GMT
From: mlo@digilab.bio-rad.com (Mark L. Olson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: James Schmitz

As part of editing The Best of James H. Schmitz, I re-read everything he
wrote that's available and, frankly, it's of variable quality.  I fear that
his last several years' output (mostly Telzey stories) does not measure up
to his best.  They're repetitive and all burdened by Telzey's growing
psionic powers.  (What *do* you do to make an interesting story when your
protagonist is a superman?)

I wish I knew more about him.  In particular, I'd like to know why he got
into the Telzey rut in his last years.  Was it the only thing Campbell
would buy?

Also, I'm told that _A Nice Day for Screaming..._ is an extremely rare
book.  Good luck finding one.

Mark L. Olson
Bio-Rad
237 Putnam Ave.
Cambridge, MA 02139
mlo@bio-rad.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 23:44:51 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: James Schmitz

Harry Erwin (erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com) wrote:
>(BTW, I'd like to get copies of Witches of Karres and A Nice Day for
>Screaming and Other Tales of the Hub. Both out of print...) Is there
>enough interest out there to stimulate an editor into putting together a
>'Complete Works'?

You shouldn't be having too much trouble finding _Witches of Karres_,
depending on which version you want (the novella? version is in that 3
volume best of blah selected by SFWA, the anthology Everyone Should Own).
I spotted three copies in Vancouver BC on Saturday at ABC Book and Comic
Emporium,

A Nice Day for Screaming, otoh, I have never seen, and is one of two books
on my list of Wants under the heading I'd-probably-pay-anything-under-
three-digits-for-this.  I don't anticipate ever having to, as it's bloody
unlikely I'll ever find a copy.  (With any luck, I'll be inundated with
offers, now.  I can hardly wait.)

Despite what others may think of their quality, the later Telzey tales are
very fun, if not Great Science Fiction.  I mean, if Ace (? probably got
this wrong. . .) went to all the bother to republish *everything* H. Beam
Piper wrote, you'd think someone could manage to do the same for Schmitz.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 05:49:49 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: James Schmitz

Mark L. Olson <mlo@bio-rad.com> wrote:
>As part of editing The Best of James H. Schmitz, I re-read everything he
>wrote that's available and, frankly, it's of variable quality.

   Not having access to old magazines, the only Schmitz stories I was able
to read outside of "Best of" were those that were collected in anthologies.
There are enough out there to make up a "Best of - vol. 2" IMHO.

>the later Telzey stories do not measure up to his best.  They're
>repetitive and all burdened by Telzey's growing psionic powers.

   Boy, do you have that right. Mind-swapping and universe saving and
_still_ only just going on 18?

>Also, I'm told that _A Nice Day for Screaming..._ is an extremely rare
>book.  Good luck finding one.

   Try your public library - that's where I got my copy. Just a warning, _A
Nice Day for Screaming_ is a weak collection, only the oft reprinted
"Ballanced Ecology" is worth while. "A Pride of Monsters" OTOH, is very
good. "Lion Loose" does the _Yojimbo_ plot a good 5 years earlier than _A
Fistful of Dollars_.

p.s. to Mr Olson - think NESFA can sell a "Best of Christopher Anvil"? :-)

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 04:29:15 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Melissa Scott: Burning Bright

Melissa Scott's writing has been somewhat uneven, but her recent "Burning
Bright" is one of her better novels - unpretentious, but well-crafted.

The story covers a few days on Burning Bright, a free port/planet between
two spheres of influence.  Quinn Lioe is a pilot who is also a rising star
(in her spare time) among Gamers, and when her ship makes an unexpected
stop at Burning Bright for repairs, she introduces her newest game
scenario.

(The Game is a cross between role sf playing games and the sort of
cooperative theatrical in which the players work out the script and then
act it out - as in Dean's "The Secret Country".  Scott is one of the few
authors to use role playing games without abusing them.  We see as much of
the Game as we need to see and what we see is tied to the rest of the
story.)

Unknown to Lioe, her ship has been used for one leg of a relatively minor
but politically important smuggling operation, so it's not quite a
coincidence that her game interacts with that operation, to the possible
detriment of all concerned.

I mentioned the craftsmanship; it's the best thing about the novel.  All
the pieces fit together smoothly and plausibly - the low-stakes smuggling
operation, the high-stakes politics in which it becomes enmeshed, the
Game...and the way it reflects the reality, even the gathering storm.  It's
a pleasure to see all the pieces come together.

One very minor nit: I consider it implausible that commercial neural links
would be manufactured that would be capable of delivering a fatal power
surge: There are just too many ways to failsafe it, and no apparent reason
not to.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 04:21:32 GMT
From: mcdaniel@convex.com (Tim McDaniel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

I rather liked Spedding's book "The Road and the Hills".  No first name on
the author, just Spedding.  It's a retelling of the Alexander the Great
story, with a few twists.  The sequels, "A Cloud over Water" and "The
Streets of the City", weren't quite as good, I thought, but still eminently
readable.

Has Spedding published anything else?

BTW: this was a British import that never made it over to America.  (I got
the first book as a hardcover at the Atlanta Worldcon, and had to wait
years before my only trip to Britain for a chance at the sequels.)

Tim McDaniel
Convex Computer Corporation
Richardson, TX
mcdaniel@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 07:12:54 GMT
From: JRZ3@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: favorite obscure authors

Somebody else who's actually heard of Spedding!  (Her first name, btw, is
Allison.) Anyway, the books were mentioned to me by Kate Elliot, who knows
I'm an Alexander fan.  I collect odd and obscure novels on Alexander as a
hobby.  <g> Anyway, I enjoyed the Spedding novel well enough, although it
was definitely...different.  ;>

If you liked the novel, you might check out Melissa Scott's A CHOICE OF
DESTINIES (alt.  history on Alexander) and Judy Tarr's LORD OF TWO LANDS
(marketed as mainstream but with a distinct historical fantasy flavor).
Melissa's book came out in the mid-80s and is now out of print, I think.
You'd have to find it at a second hand store.  Judy's novel is new (1992),
and only out in hardcover.  It's due out in p-back relatively soon, I
think.  Came out last spring.  But I have seen it in quite a few libraries.
:)

Jeanne Z.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 23:12:18 GMT
From: petersen@helios.physics.utoronto.ca (Thomas Petersen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: My favorite obscure author

Below I give a plug for Olaf Stapledon. I hope you'll supply something
similar.

Olaf Stapledon is the author of such books as _The First and the Last Men_
and _Star Maker_. Neither of these books are generally available and have
few chances of ever being printed again. Which is not so strange since they
are nothing at all like any other science fiction that I have encountered.
Even calling them fiction is stretching the definition a bit; sprawling
essays based somewhere in science is a better expression. If you imagine
that a scientist got down to write a free-form entertaining piece rooted in
the latest ideas in science you'd be pretty close to what Stapledon does.
But maybe not quite.

This kind of writing doesn't make for much excitement along the lines of
heroes with ray-guns saving longlegged princesses.  And since the books are
some 50 years old the science is less than up to date. But I still think
the books are sort of interesting.  Maybe mostly because I'd like to write
something like them some day but also because they are among the most
unusual books in the sf/f genre at all.

Thomas

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 05:04:44 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

Cherry Wilder.  She's had seven books published (as far as I know), and at
least four of them are out of print.  I *think* they're all out of print,
but I'm not sure.

I like Wilder's work because of her feel for detail and her sense of the
rhythms of every day life.

The Torin trilogy is a science fiction series set on a world populated by
human-like marsupials.  It's a "first-contact" story told from the
viewpoint of the Torinese characters, so that the humans who have come to
Torin are only seen through their eyes.  The three books are _The Luck of
Brin's Five_ (1977), _The Nearest Fire_ (1980), and _The Tapestry Warriors_
(date?).  The third book is almost impossible to find, since it never came
out in paperback.  I had to get it out of the library.)  This trilogy is an
interesting tale of an alien society, told from the viewpoint of people who
are more or less accidental witnesses to history.

The "Rulers of Hylor" trilogy is the sort of series I would ordinarily
eschew - a "high fantasy" trilogy with royal protagonists.  The first book,
_A Princess of the Chameln_ (1984), was recommended to me by a friend, and
it's turned out to be one of my favorite contemporary fantasies.  Somewhere
I've seen the book described as "slice-of-life heroic fantasy," which I
think is a perfect description.  It's in this book that Wilder shows her
strength - her subtlety, her feel for character, her ability to describe
feelings and physical settings, her command of rich detail.  Her writing is
economical, though, not overly lush or romantic.  You have to read
carefully to keep up with what's going on, and there are many minor
characters that it's wise to keep track of, since they often return later
on.

_A Princess of the Chameln_ is the story of Aidris Am Firn, sole heir to
one-half of a throne.  (Her country is ruled by the Daindru, the double
sovreignty; two ruling lineages share the throne, so she will always have a
co-ruler.)  Her parents are assassinated when she's a child, and a few
years later the warriors of a neighboring country invade.  She's forced to
go into exile, and most of the book is the story of her journey and her
life in exile in the land of Athron, as a kedran (a female soldier) at the
estate of a country gentleman.  She has a few adventures and falls in love,
but many of the expectations of traditional fantasy are quietly overturned.
Meanwhile, Aidris works hard, does a lot of riding, makes some friends, and
eventually goes back to reclaim her throne.  Aidris is an appealing
character, and the saddest thing about the trilogy is that we don't see
much of her in the other two books.

The second book of the trilogy, _Yorath the Wolf_ (1984), is also very
good.  It is the tale of a young man who seems destined by his great size
and strength, to be a fighter, but who manages to challenge his own
destiny, at least partially successfully.  The third book, _The Summer's
King_ (1986), is the weakest of the three.  Its protagonist is Sharn Am
Zor, Aidris' cousin and co-ruler, and he's a hard character to like - proud
and self- centered and rather childish.  It's the story of a coming of age
that comes too late in some ways, just in time in others.  Again, many of
the usual fantasy expectations are overthrown.

One of the interesting things about these books is that way that they come
back, again and again, to the tale of the political troubles of the land of
Lien.  The three protagonists of the trilogy are first cousins, children of
the three "Swans of Lien," three lovely sisters to Kelen, the vassal ruling
the rich, sophisticated and rather decadent principality of Lien.  All
three sisters were married off to neighboring rulers and produced royal
offspring, but Kelen's wife is barren, and he desperately wants a son.  (He
has other ambitions, too, as we slowly discover.)  By the end of _The
Summer's King_, he has his son; and it has become clear that much of the
action of all three books is the result of the machinations of Kelen and
his evil henchman, Rosmer, who appear rarely in the first two books.  One
gets the impression that the main story is actually happening at the edges
of the stories Wilder chooses to tell us.

Wilder also has a stand-alone science fiction novel, _Second Nature_
(1982), which I haven't read yet.

I'm not sure what Wilder has been doing since 1986.  She did publish a very
good horror story called "The House on Cemetary Street" a few years ago in
IASFM, but I don't think she's published any novels since then.

Janet
janet@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 19:43:56 GMT
From: spellmje@hermes.bc.edu (Jeanne Spellman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Wingrove - Chung Kuo

obiwan@netcom.com wrote:

>Has anyone else read these books?  There are six books in the cycle,
>although only four have been released so far [-Chung Kuo-, -The Broken
>Wheel-, -The White Mountain-, and -The Stone Within-].

I just bought *The Stone Within*.  The books have been widely separated in
publication and the plots are so complex that I have to re-read the whole
series so I can follow the next book.  Sigh! :) So I am happily re-reading
*Chung Kuo* and looking forward to the others.

I think it is an *EXCELLENT* series. 

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 04:43:40 GMT
From: count@utu.fi (Bror 'Count' Heinola)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Wingrove - Chung Kuo

I haven't read The Stone Within yet, but Mr. Wingrove could've studied his
Finnish a bit better when he decided that having a few Finnish characters
would be a good idea... I nearly fell off my chair when I read that Alex
has a *sister* whose name is Vesa... Vesa is male name in Finland. :)

(And the weather in General Tolonen's hideout near Jakobstad was totally
wrong... I should know, I was born less than 20 miles from there.)

But those are minor quirks, in the whole the series is excellent, but a bit
too complex.  

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 20:05:02 GMT
From: ad696@freenet.carleton.ca (Dwight Williams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Wild Cards: Next up is when?

Like the subject line says, does anyone know when the next volume is
supposed to be on-schedule? I've been keeping an eye on it since Vol. III
first hit the stores and remain an interested reader...

Thanks in advance.

Dwight Williams
1706 Caminiti Cres.
Orleans, ON, Canada  K4A 1M1
ad696@freenet.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 05:32:07 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Wild Cards: Next up is when?

   Back during the day when I could afford GEnie, George RR Martin said
that part 2 of the "Card Sharks" cycle will be out March 1994. I think
Locus's forthcoming books confirms this.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 02:45:55 GMT
From: CDOMS@vax1.umkc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Christmas Spirits (pun intended)

Have picked up in the book store, "Christmas Ghosts" 27 short stories
edited by Mike Resnick and Martin H Greenberg.  I am about 1/2 way through.
If you are tired of (or like) Dicken's Christmas Carol, or are looking for
something to read around the holidays, this book is for you.  Stories are
mixed.  Some are good, others are so-so.  But I thought the premise was too
much fun to pass up.

Carol Doms
cdoms@umkcvax1
cdoms@vax1.umkc.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 5 Nov 93 15:22:40 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

This debate is rapidly becoming pointless (and only a few days after I
complemented the net on sensible Heinlein discussion).  Joseph Askew has a
meaningful and valid point which is being obscured by his inflammatory
rhetoric and use of a sophisticated rhetorical technique (metaphor) which
has gone over the heads of some of his opponents.  I would suggest:

1. RAH was not terribly concerned with the varieties of current human
   culture on Earth.  His characters and political situations are largely
   drawn from his own American experience.  Most of his stories postulate
   an Earth culture which in many respects is an extension of 20th-century
   "middle-class American" culture.  (It should be noted as an exception
   that he did _attempt_ to deal with the American race issue in _Farnham's
   Freehold_).

2. Mr. Askew's statement "all RAH characters are white middle-class
   Americans" is literally false.  RAH opposed racial bigotry of any kind
   and his stories promote the idea that all humans are fundamentally
   alike, often by deliberately noting that a sympathetic character is
   nonwhite or foreign.  But Mr. Askew's statement, IMHO, has considerable
   validity as an abbreviation for the above.

3. The political philosophies expounded in _TMiaHM_ are based on (and part
   of the development of) Libertarianism, which is as far as I know a
   mainly American phenomenon.  The point that the heroes of _TMiaHM_ were
   a secret conspiracy manipulating Lunar society, and that Lunar society
   on its own was doomed, is well taken.  But the heroes see a Libertarian
   society as a desirable though perhaps unattainable ideal - look at
   _tCWWTW_, where the same society has "degenerated" toward conventional
   government to the horror of Colin, a former Loonie.  One could probably
   conclude from the treatment of Libertarianism that _tMiaHM_ was written
   by an American, without knowing this in advance.

4. The "American future" of RAH looks less plausible now than it did
   earlier in the century, and the lack of cultural diversity among the
   characters is a serious flaw in them as sf, IMHO.  My pet theory is that
   his later books reflect his relative reclusiveness - not only are his
   characters drawn only from American experience, but it's _pre-1950_
   American experience (one reason the historical sections of _TSBtS_ were
   more inspired than much of the later writing, IMHO).  The characters
   seem to me to be largely based on himself and his wife, which would make
   sense if he didn't interact with a whole lot of other people.

5. RAH's books remain meaningful and important to me despite whatever
   criticisms I make of them.  I expect that they are on the average less
   meaningful and important to non-Americans.  (In one case, the largely
   non-fiction collection _Expanded Universe_, RAH even discouraged
   distribution of the book outside the US and Canada, on the grounds that
   his critique of North American society was meant for internal
   consumption only, in the same way he believed that a husband and wife
   should never disagree in public.)

Dave MB

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 21:14:44 GMT
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race
From: jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (JENNIFER A. HEISE)

>Nearly all of RAH's books require the main character to be a white
>American. They can only make sense if that is assumed at any rate. Can
>anyone imagine a RAH book with the hero as an Islamic Fundamentalist for
>instance?

Bear in mind that Heinlein came of a generation that didn't believe in
"multiculturalism" as such. Many people were (and still are) brought up to
believe that "everyone is the same underneath," and that there is some
"basic enlightened culture" that "good people" subscribe to with, of
course, anthropological variations.  This "enlightened culture" has a
tendency to strongly resemble those points of one's own culture that one
agrees with (and to differ from those one disagrees with, perhaps
accounting for the amount of griping in H's books about middle-western
americana).  So, in an "enlightened" group like the Loonies, cultural norms
tend to look as if they diverged directly from American mainstream culture.

Basically, I suspect that the reason that Heinlein's "diversity" looks like
shades of American is because he doesn't have any other models to base it
on.  It's also possible that he believed "melting pot" theories and the
cultural mix of the future would take care of any outstanding differences:
how could he tell we'd be more different than alike 20 years later, when it
seemed that everyone was going towards a single culture.

So, yes, Heinlein's characters do tend not be noticeably different from the
American standard.  However, I much prefer his stuff to, say, Asimov's,
considering that that writer didn't even have the sense to portray strong
females at all in his early fiction (Foundation has *NO* women in it at
all); in other words, many SF writers were a lot more trapped in the
American cultural model of their day.

Jennifer Heise
Reference Dept.
Fairchild-Martindale Libraries #8A
Lehigh University
Bethlehem, PA 18015
jahb@lehigh.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 22:16:04 GMT
From: drysda02@ursa.calvin.edu (David Rysdam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington) writes:
At the risk of beating a dead horse I would like to respond to some of
these.

>1. RAH was not terribly concerned with the varieties of current human
>   culture on Earth.  His characters and political situations are largely
>   drawn from his own American experience.

RAH and his wife often traveled around the world (at least twice and
probably closer to 5 times) and the reason he gives in his non-fiction
works is that he is indeed interested in the 'varieties of current human
culture on Earth."  This doesn't prove that the stories contain a variety
but more on that in a moment.  Now, obviously his char. and pol. sit. are
largely drawn for his own experience - where else would they come from?  My
point is that the characters themselves, while they would fit in fairly
comfortably in America, do not have solely (or even recognizably) American
attributes.  Also, culture he postulates was (given the current [then]
political atmosphere) not entirely unlikely.

>2. Mr. Askew's statement "all RAH characters are white middle-class
>   Americans" is literally false.  RAH opposed racial bigotry of any kind
>   and his stories promote the idea that all humans are fundamentally
>   alike, often by deliberately noting that a sympathetic character is
>   nonwhite or foreign.  But Mr. Askew's statement, IMHO, has considerable
>   validity as an abbreviation for the above.

If it were just the sympathetic characters that were 'non-white or foreign'
then this argument would work.  Unfortunately, I would guess (off the top
of my head) that about 1/4-1/3 of all his (adult fiction) _main_ characters
are either non-white or foreign or both.

>3. The political philosophies expounded in _TMiaHM_ are based on (and part
>   of the development of) Libertarianism, which is as far as I know a
>   mainly American phenomenon.  The point that the heroes of _TMiaHM_ were
>   a secret conspiracy manipulating Lunar society, and that Lunar society
>   on its own was doomed, is well taken.  But the heroes see a Libertarian
>   society as a desirable though perhaps unattainable ideal - look at
>   _tCWWTW_, where the same society has "degenerated" toward conventional
>   government to the horror of Colin, a former Loonie.  One could probably
>   conclude from the treatment of Libertarianism that _tMiaHM_ was written
>   by an American, without knowing this in advance.

Mycroft Holmes/Adam Selene: No discernable political phil. of his own.
Professor de la Paz: Rational Anarchist
Wyoming Knott: Socialist of some kind wasn't she?
Manuel O'Kelly Davis:  Same as Mike.
tCWWTW: The "gov't" of The Golden Rule is and always was the golden rule
as enforced by the owner.  Colin Campbell left because he was being
personally harassed.

>4. The "American future" of RAH looks less plausible now than it did
>   earlier in the century, and the lack of cultural diversity among the
>   characters is a serious flaw in them as sf, IMHO.  My pet theory is
>   that his later books reflect his relative reclusiveness - not only are
>   his characters drawn only from American experience, but it's _pre-1950_
>   American experience (one reason the historical sections of _TSBtS_ were
>   more inspired than much of the later writing, IMHO).  The characters
>   seem to me to be largely based on himself and his wife, which would
>   make sense if he didn't interact with a whole lot of other people.

Actually, my theory of his later books is a combination of this
reclusiveness thing and that he started partially believing World as Myth
hypothesis.  Note how few people get killed in the later books.

drysda02@calvin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 18:41:53 GMT
From: demmon@cae.wisc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein

I think it's time we take a look at some of the faults of Heinlein as a
writer to shed some light on this current debate.

First off, he was not very good at inventing new characters.  This led to
many novels where the main character acted and thought very much like
Robert Heinlein did at one time in his life.  It is so obvious that the
main character in ST and Glory Road (a novel in which he distinctly said
that European culture was superior to American) was a young RH, that
gradually matured into the Lazarus Longs and Jubal Horshaws of his later
novels.  This tendancy also accounts for the multi-talented red-headed
women (like Hazel Stone) popping up in so many novels, as that character is
based on his wife.

While this is a very effecient way to write many novels about very
interesting people, it can also make it appear that Heinlein is centering
on white Americans.  I think that it should be duly noted that Heinlein did
not write about white Americans, he wrote about himself and his wife, and
other acquaintances that he had.

I don't think that there is an argument that can be made about his
thinking that the present American culture is "superior" in any way, shape,
or form.

The other point that I'd like to make concerns the government in TMiaHM.

There is a difference between libertarianism and the "rational anarchy"
proposed by Heinlein. In a libertarian society, you don't listen to anyone.
In the rational anarchy, you listen to the one who knows what he's talking
about.  Oh, and if it really was a "private dictatorship," who took control
after Adam Selene "died"? I must have missed that part...

Nick Demmon
demmon@cae.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 12:59:47 GMT
From: meyer@vitek.com (Don Meyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

This thread strikes me as very odd.  You see, I credit Heinlein as a
primary influence in the area of racial prejudice.  The message I got, loud
and clear, was "People are people.  Prejudice is stupid".  I credit him
with undoing much of the bigotry taught me by my father (a good man, but a
product of his culture - in which bigotry was very common, sad to say).

It really doesn't matter whether his characters were genuine WASPS, genuine
Arabs or genuine Martians.  His point was as clear to me as a 13-year old
kid as it is today, twenty years later.

Don

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 20:14:39 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

One last point:

Despite his astounding command of misinformation, Mr Askew is very close to
correct about one of his major points.... indeed, it may be his single main
point in all this.

He says that Heinlein's characters are all essentially Americans.

This is close to the truth but, pardon the pun, a bit askew.  Heinlein used
America as his cultural template.  He was himself profoundly American, and
was quite proud of it in a way most Americans have forgotten how to be
these days.

His "norm" for human behavior was what he saw around him; this was, as I
say, his "template."  Since he lived all his life in and among Americans,
that template was indeed American.

He varied that template - sometimes varied it a great deal.  But wherever
he did not specifically vary it, the unvaried parts of a culture or a
character came out looking like America or an American.

This is, it may as well be stated right here, a weakness in Heinlein's
ability to create characters and cultures.  A writer with more finesse in
these matters would have found that changing some aspect over *here* in a
character or culture inevitably causes these other aspects *here* *here*
and *here* to change in response.

But this is a bit too harsh.  First of all, RAH did recognize this - a
little bit.

Second, and perhaps more important, the ability of more skilled writers to
make more radically different cultures and characters is in significant
part dependent upon the rhetorical devices invented by the writers of the
'30s and *especially* Heinlein for implying cultural differentia without
breaking the text for long exposition.  The canonical example usually given
is Heinlein's sentence, "the door dilated," which, as Samuel R. Delany
observes, not only produces in the mind of the experienced and skilled
*reader* of SF the image of the dilating door, but begins a process of
exfoliation in which such readers begin to question the engineering level
that produces reliable dilating doors (and are they mechanical, chemical,
biological, or what); the society that finds such doors desirable,
aesthetically and/or practically; the conditions that produce such a
society, etc.

Ideally, each detail about a character or culture in an SF story or novel
will interact with each other detail to produce in the reader's mind an
explosive process of constructing worlds out of words.  The classic example
of an explication of this process is Samuel R. Delany's THE AMERICAN SHORE,
a longish book which follows at what Delany calls a very shallow level this
process through an SF short story by Thomas M. Disch, showing how each
detail is acted upon by the mind of, at any rate, one highly skilled SF
reader.

That Heinlein, who learned his trade in the '30s, was not able to avail
himself of the richness of technique developed after this time is a sign
that he did not grow with the field as a writer.  He *did*, in fact, grow
as a writer, but his growth did not parallel that of the majority of the SF
field; in fact, his growth was in other direction entirely, largely having
to do with the ability to produce novels that used the "thought-experiment"
technique of SF to objectify speculations not in the hard sciences or
sociology, but in philosophy.

(Whether his philosophical speculations are in any way valid is *way*
outside the scope of *this* discussion.)

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 01:24:06 GMT
From: dxb105@huxley.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein/Race

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
> The fundamental difference between the Lunar colonies of tMiaHM, aside
> from being on the Moon, is that they are ethnically diverse from the
> first;

One other critical difference: the environment. If someone got away from
Botany Bay they could make at least a stab at surviving with zero capital,
particularly if they were fortunate enough to make friendly contact with an
aboriginal group. Port Arthur, probably the toughest penal colony, was
set up on a peninsula with an isthmus only a couple of hundred yards across
for just this reason. On the moon this sort of escape is hopeless, you need
to make a tunnel to live in and an entire life-support apparatus, even if
that's just plants you need to take a lot of varieties to have a decent
diet.

This is the part I find least plausible in TMIAHM. An environment like the
moon, where any breakdown in the social fabric will be catastrophic and
people cannot "vote with their feet", at least not easily, and a large
percentage of the population are accustomed to solving problems by
violence, seems to me the least likely place for the anarchic society
Heinlein described to evolve. I'd expect strong-man feudalism based around
control of life-support resources.

In other words a vaguely American-like evolution in a setting with features
that should make it completely distinct. You could take that as some sort
of support for Joseph Askew's position I suppose. Not that I think Heinlein
was unusually (for a writer of his time and genre) unable to transcend his
own culture.

> [racism] would be as impossible to sustain

But the separate colonies were ethnically distinct. It's easy to imagine
Novyleningradniks banding together to survive but feeling superior to the
Chinese inhabitants of Hong Kong in Luna.

David Bofinger
dxb105@huxley.anu.edu.au
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Date: 17 Nov 93 23:24:03 GMT
From: pkukla@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Peter Kukla)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: James P. Blaylock

   I thought that since Powers had a thread, I might as well go ahead and
bring up the subject of his sidekick, James Blaylock.

   Someone (I don't recall who) mentioned in the Powers thread that
Blaylock is often compared to Powers.  Basically, this is because they are
good friends in life, and they were writing together in college, long
before either of them was a published author.

   Personally, I love Blaylock's writing, although I'll be the first to
admit that some of his works, particularly _Lord Kelvin's Machine_, can be
a godawful chore to read.  I think that they are great, in a really subtle
way.

   But, to the point.  Does anyone know what Blaylock has been up to?  He's
obscure enough that he can release a book and it will go unnoticed by his
fans, since the chains won't carry it.  (I didn't find out about one of his
books - _The Magic Spectacles_, until long after it was published.  I never
have been able to get my hands on a copy)

Peter Kukla
PKUKLA@UCS.INDIANA.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 02:02:51 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: James P. Blaylock

Golly.

I am also a fan of Blaylock.  I particularly liked The Digging Leviathan,
and The Last Coin.  Though Paper Dragons is also a nifty story.  Actually
The Paper Grail was cool too.

Er, read all of the above.  And Magic Spectacles if you can find it.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 18:30:28 GMT
From: lsc@chryse.eng.sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Maureen Birnbaum, Barbarian Swordsperson

Some days ago, someone asked about the Muffy Birnbaum stories.  I picked up
my copy of the collection at the DreamHaven table at ConFrancisco:

   Maureen Birnbaum, Barbarian Swordsperson 
      The Complete Stories
   George Alec Effinger
   June 1993

   Swan Press
   P.O. Box 90006
   Austin TX  78709-0006
   ($10)

Includes an intro by Mike Resnick
   Maureen Birnbaum, Barbarian Swordsperson
      at the Earth's Core
      on the Art of War
      After Dark
      Goes Shopynge
      and the Saint Graal
      at the Looming Awfulness
      's Lunar Adventure

MBatLA is new, written for this volume.

Even people who dislike "Nightfall" ought to get a kick out of "Maureen
Birnbaum After Dark".  (Perhaps especially those.)  Muffy always marches
into the old, cozy places with her devastating er <cough> clear-headedness.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 17:28:13 GMT
From: kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

Okay, this is another of the "let's compare experiences" subgenre of
postings (for all of you who enjoyed telling the world which books you've
thrown against which walls as much as I did). I happened to start a thought
yesterday by telling myself "I really ought to..."

Instantly this voice inside my head responded: "Any statement which begins
"I really ought to" is suspect. It means you haven't properly identified
your motives".

Well, it was Heinlein, of course. Though I haven't read _Have Spacesuit,
Will Travel_ for the better part of a decade, little pearls of wisdom, or
pseudo-wisdom at least, from it and half a dozen other books have stored
themselves up in my memory. The frightening thing is I don't think I always
notice when I'm thinking one of RAH's thoughts. So I wondered: who else has
had this sort of experience? Heinlein gets a greater share of his
readership from people who pick him up in their early teens than (I'm
guessing) any other writer in SF - is there anyone else out there who's
found themselves responding to a given situation with a catch-phrase from a
Heinlein book they read years ago?

I might as well say now that despite my enormous respect for Heinlein as
someone who lived his own life on his own terms and accomplished a great
deal, most of the actual beliefs expressed by his characters aren't ones
I'm keen to find myself parroting. Perhaps I should add a second question:
does anyone out there view Heinlein as a desirable template for young
minds?

Justine

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 20:07:37 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury) writes:
>Heinlein gets a greater share of his readership from people who pick him
>up in their early teens than (I'm guessing) any other writer in SF - is
>there anyone else out there who's found themselves responding to a given
>situation with a catch-phrase from a Heinlein book they read years ago?

Me.  Except I'm reasonably sure that I notice, particularly when it's a
pithy bit of wisdom(?) that I don't necessarily agree with.

>I might as well say now that despite my enormous respect for Heinlein as
>someone who lived his own life on his own terms and accomplished a great
>deal, most of the actual beliefs expressed by his characters aren't ones
>I'm keen to find myself parroting. Perhaps I should add a second question:
>does anyone out there view Heinlein as a desirable template for young
>minds?

*A* template, sure.  *The* template, no way.

It beats the hell out most of the other templates I was exposed to.  And
compare it to some of the other templates today...

Thank you, by the way, for the phrase "...beliefs expressed by his
characters...".  Too many people assume (especially, it seems, regarding
RAH) that a character's beliefs reflect the author's beliefs.  No doubt
there was a great deal of overlap between the Old Man's beliefs and some of
the beliefs of some of his characters, but any connections *we* draw are
necessarily suspect.

bearpaw@world.std.com
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Date: 12 Nov 93 04:19:10 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Misc: SF by Knight/MacDonald/Leinster

	Belated Reviews PS: Misc: SF by Knight/MacDonald/Leinster

As SF novelists, Knight, Leinster and MacDonald are all somewhere in the
third tier.  In a sense that's not fair: The novels in this review are
mostly from the fifties, when the short story dominated.  For most of
Leinster's career, the short story was practically all there was.  Knight's
gifts showed to better effect in his work as an editor and a critic, and
most of MacDonald's novels are mysteries, not sf.  So why am I bothering?
Because these authors weren't always in the third tier.

Damon Knight's best-known work is probably the short story, "To Serve Man"
(***+), which appeared in 1950 and subsequently made the transition to tv.
(It's a gimmick story, and too spoiler-prone to discuss, but if you haven't
read it, you probably want to seek it out.)  In terms of sf history, he is
more significant as an editor and a critic - an important force behind the
transition to competent writing in the genre.  He only wrote a few novels,
two of which stand out.  At least, they stood out in the forty years ago.

"Hell's Pavement" (***) is a half-satirical novel placed in a future in
which almost everyone is mind-controlled.  It starts with good intentions:
You can condition killers not to kill, you can condition public servants
not to accept bribes, you can condition brawlers not to brawl.  By the
twenty-second century everyone is conditioned to be a good citizen, though
the definition of good citizenship my differ from one place to another.
For example, some conglomerates, early on, legally paid consumers
generously to accept conditioning not to buy from their competitors.  The
descendents of those consumers are still effectively 'owned' by those
conglomerates.  To top it off, a few people are secretly Immune to the
conditioning, which gives them the tremendous advantage of being able to
think and do the 'impossible'.  By the time of this novel, the whole
unstable system is on the brink of collapse.

"A For Anything" (***-) has a lot in common with "Hell's Pavement".  It
also starts with a gadget - in this case a matter duplicator known, not
inappropriately, as a Gismo.  And it also starts with good intentions:
Properly used (especially since we're not worrying about conservation of
mass or energy here), the Gismo could end poverty.  Incautiously
introduced, as it is, it's more likely to bring the economy to a crashing
halt.  In the world Knight projects, that leaves only one kind of wealth
that is meaningful - servants...or slaves.  (I'm leaving out complications
here.  For instance, the Gismo will also duplicate people.)

"Hell's Pavement" (aka "The Analogue Men") and "A For Anything" are both
science fiction of the same old school: Posit a gadget, work through the
implications, and write a story set in the resulting society.  (Note that
this is a giant step up from the earlier paradigm of "posit a gadget and
tell the reader how it works.")  "A For Anything" is the weaker of the two,
both because the society doesn't seem to follow reasonably from the premise
and because most of the implications of the Gismo are ignored.  Still, both
these books are among the better novels from near the end of the period in
which an sf novel could get by on a clever idea.

John D. MacDonald is the author of the better part of a hundred novels and
Lord knows how many hundreds of short stories (okay, his bibliographers
probably know as well), mostly in the mystery genre, and is best known for
his "Travis McGee" novels.  His forays into science fiction, mostly in the
nineteen-fifties, are relatively few, but interesting.

"Ballroom of the Skies" (***) is also a mystery, in a sense, but on a
larger scale than those of Travis McGee: The mystery is why the world is
such a mess.  As the novel progresses, we see parts of the answer.  There
is a secret organization dedicated to keeping the pot boiling.  Using
telepathic powers and impossibly high technology, it sabotages peace
conferences, nurtures paranoia, and murders people who are in a position to
do too much good.  Strangely enough, this organization is in mortal
conflict with another, similar organization, which is dedicated to the same
goals.  Dake Loring begins to discover this when the man for whom he works,
who was making genuine progress towards world peace, suddenly sabotages his
own negotiations.  The novel follows Loring as he learns the secret, and
then learns what lies behind it.  "Ballroom of the Skies" has probably aged
better than any of the other books in the current review: It creaks a bit,
but it still holds up in its own right.

"Wine of the Dreamers" (***-, also published as "Planet of the Dreamers")
addresses the same question as "Ballroom of the Skies" - the question of
why the world is such a mess, and presents an even more paranoic answer.
The world of the Dreamers is old and decadent, and its few inhabitants are
able to mechanically project their perceptions to other worlds, and
thought- control their inhabitants.  Since they think the other worlds to
be artifacts of their dreams, they are not inhibited about acting out their
ugliest impulses through the people they control, and account for the worst
of the world's senseless violence.  This book wasn't as good as Ballroom to
start with, partly because in this case the violence and misery in this
case *doesn't* have a compensating motivation, partly because the
resolution is psychologically unconvincing.

MacDonald also wrote a good number of sf short stories, some of the best
(i.e., good but not special) of which are collected in "Other Times, Other
Worlds", and a novel titled "The Girl, the Gold Watch, and Everything",
which is borderline classifiable as science fiction.

Murray Leinster (Will Jenkins) goes back a good deal further than Knight or
MacDonald.  He began writing sf in 1919, and established himself as a
popular sf writer of that period.  (His most influential story from that
period may be "Sideways in Time" (***-), an early story of parallel worlds
and alternate histories.)  Leinster was one of the few to successfully make
the leap into the Golden Age, continuing to publish well into the sixties.
The timing is still such, though, that most of his work appeared in the
form of short stories.  The best of those are clever, but dated.  Most of
his novels, unfortunately, do not read well today, tending to come across
as bad space adventure.  The books which still read *relatively* well
include:

"The Planet Explorer" (***).  This is a fixup novel consisting of four
'problem' stories.  In each story, Bordman, a senior Colonial Survey
officer, has to come up with clever technical solution to a problem which
threatens to make a colony uninhabitable.  Actually, three of them are
problem stories.  The one which is not, "Combat Team" (I've also seen it
titled "Exploration Team"), won the Hugo award for best novella of 1956.
It's also the story I like least of the four.  Oh well.  The sf problem
story is a relic of a phase which has largely passed but, it can still be
fun to read.

"Operation: Outer Space" (***-) mixes space adventure and satire.  When a
scientific breakthrough makes faster-than-light travel possible, it is a
television team that is in a position to take advantage of it: Finding
themselves on the first interstellar flight, on a ship with a working
communications link to Earth, they proceed to make interstellar flight a PR
success.  Their adventures are relayed to Earth, where they appear on prime
time and bring in tremendous advertising revenues.  They sell interests in
the planets they discover.  They appeal to the cupidity of their audience,
and in so doing make interstellar travel a real success.  Satire, being
necessarily topical, tends to age rapidly, and this book shows its age.
Still, it was enjoyable fluff then, and it's not bad fluff now.

Most of Leinster's novels of this time seem to have been aimed at the
traditional sf audience of teenaged boys.  Some of these are actively
painful to read today, including his "Space Platform" (*) trilogy (which is
interesting for its vision of space travel as a massive government effort,
rather than Kitty-Hawk-level private tinkering).  Among his better light
space adventures are "The Pirates of Zan" (**+) and "Space Captain" (**+).

The novels in this review were well received - in some cases very well
received, forty-odd years ago.  Today, in terms of contemporary science
fictiondom, they are half-forgotten works of half-forgotten authors.  They
reflect concerns and stereotypes of half a lifetime ago, and they were
written in a period when science fiction was just starting to mend its
tradition of Bad Writing.  But they *were* well received in their time.
Today?  I'd suggest reading "Ballroom of the Sky" if it seemed interesting,
and other MacDonald books only if Ballroom particularly impresses you.  The
Knight novels fall more into the "historical interest" category, though
some readers might find "Hell's Pavement" worth a look.  The Leinster
novels fare both better and worse: They've aged better than most of the
others, largely by virtue of having been less ambitious to begin with.
Bear in mind that most of the novels discussed here are in the 150-odd page
range, so if you spot them on the shelves, casual curiosity won't cost you
much time.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 13 Nov 93 03:34:38 GMT
From: cpf@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Courtenay Footman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Misc: SF by Knight/MacDonald/Leinster

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>John D. MacDonald is the author of the better part of a hundred novels and
>Lord knows how many hundreds of short stories (okay, his bibliographers
>probably know as well), mostly in the mystery genre, and is best known for
>his "Travis McGee" novels.  His forays into science fiction, mostly in the
>nineteen-fifties, are relatively few, but interesting.

BTW, the Travis McGee novels _The Girl in the Plain Brown Wrapper_ and
_Nightmare in Pink_ are also sf-novels.  The latter may be the first place
where the concept (not the name) of "wirehead" appeared; one would have to
take a look at copyrights to see whether it was before of after Niven.

They are good stories.

Courtenay Footman
cpf@alchemy.ithaca.ny.us
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End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Cherryh (2 msgs) & Farmer & Holdstock (3 msgs) &
                 Lovecraft & Sterling & Wolfe (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 16:51:57 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's Union (Downbelow Station)

ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig) wrote:
> Consider: Cherryh has gone to great pains to present Union as a close
> clone of the Evil Soviet Empire, down to the stereotypes of political
> suppression, puppet soldiers (the Azi), habitual brain washing of
> politically nonconforming people, subscription to a single ideology, etc.

I disagree.  Certainly there are things about the Union form of government
that are easy to dislike.  However, There are also things about the
Alliance government (after the formation of AlSec and the suspension of the
Konstantine (sp?) Constitution) that are equally abhorrent.  I would be
reluctant to map any current political tensions onto those created by C. J.
Cherryh.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 18:59:52 GMT
From: markg@pdx820 (Mark Gonzales)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's Union (Downbelow Station)

RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>[...]  However, There are also things about the Alliance government (after
>the formation of AlSec and the suspension of the Konstantine (sp?)
>Constitution) that are equally abhorrent.

Which of Cherryh's books did that happen in?

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 10:13:08 GMT
From: enf021@cck.coventry.ac.uk (Achurist)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: About Farmer

>Philip J. Farmer is one of my favorite writer and there is something that
>has always surprised me: the differrence between such novels as the
>"Riverworld" (one of the greatest) which are very soft and some others
>like "Like a beast" which are very erotic and violent (and exciting).
>   
>I wonder how Farmer has written so different styles, is there a transition
>between them ?

He was under contract to Exeter House Books to write 'Image of the Beast'
'Blown' and 'A Feast Unknown'. This was a company which dealt in 'erotic'
literature hence farmer was restricted by contract to produce this type of
book and produce a radically different type of novel to his usual.  The
contract called for three books, the first one he wrote for himself and it
was ok, the first five pages are blockbuster though. The second book he
wrote only cause he had to, and it shows. I haven't read the third one yet
but it's in the post! It's quite rare.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 20:32:00 GMT
From: kenyonk%condor.DECnet@detrick-emh1.army.mil ("CONDOR::KENYONK")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Holdstock

Regarding Holdstock's "Lavondyss" and "Mythago Wood": I really loved those
two.  I was fascinated at how the author could weave such an intricate mesh
of prehistory, legend, and history with "modern" characters into one
coherent story.  It intrigued me, and this I loved the most!

Kathy Kenyon

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 20:02:14 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0 (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

pgyger@ulys.unil.ch writes:
>Are there any other good books from Holdstock?

Try _Earthwind_. It's a rather strange SF-ish tale including the I Ching,
galactic society/native customs and lost of other philosophy stuff. It's
one of my favourite SF books, although some would probably find it a bit
slow (very little action for much of it - great atmosphere though - (Ni/O2
- - :-)).

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 22:25:21 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0 (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

jay@dsbc.icl.co.uk (Jay Gooby) writes:
>I thought "The Bone Forest" was the third book.  It doesn't seem to be
>"novella sized", and it is just as enjoyable as the other two books (and
>adds a lot more than "Lavondyss" did, to the mythago process).

The third BOOK is _The Hollowing_ just out now in the UK.  I've not read
_The Bone Forest_, but I thought it was a Short Story collection, so it
might've contained a (new) Mythago Wood short story/novella, or even the
original one again.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 16:23:40 GMT
From: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Cthulhu's Jersey Epopt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Query for Lovecraft's letters

Posted for Schultz.  Reply to him, please.

   David E. Schultz and S. T. Joshi are looking for manuscripts of
Lovecraft letters.  They have already composed 12MB of letters, and hope
eventually to have in electronic form all Lovecraft letters held by the
John Hay Library and the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, as well as
letters owned by other institutions and individuals.  The purpose is to
establish an electronic database to facilitate Lovecraft research.  They
also hope to publish the letters in annotated editions.  You may be
familiar with their editions of Lovecraft's letters to Robert Bloch, Henry
Kuttner, and Richard F. Searight.  Other volumes are in progress.  If you
have letters that you would be willing to copy, please contact David
Schultz (72673.646@compuserve.com; snail mail 425 N. Story Parkway,
Milwaukee WI 53208).  If you are not willing to copy letters, Schultz and
Joshi would still like to catalogue Lovecraft letters in an inventory they
are preparing.  Contact Schultz to find out what kind of information they
need for the inventory.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
Rutgers University Computing Services
Internet: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu
BITnet: JAROCHAERNST@ZODIAC

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 02:35:29 GMT
From: chess@watson.ibm.com (David M. Chess)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of Bruce Sterling's CRYSTAL EXPRESS

If you know Bruce Sterling primarily through MirrorShades, Islands in the
Net, the Difference Engine, and perhaps Green Days in Brunei, you associate
him with a certain sort of cyberpunk; a rather light (as opposed to lite)
near-future cyberpunk, in which not everyone is evil, and technology can
sometimes be a positive force.  You don't associate him with the classic
"fly around in outer space meeting strange aliens" sort of sf.  To the
delight of the reader in me and the writhesome envy of the wannabe writer
in me, the stories in Crystal Express show that Sterling can in fact do
that sort of story, and at least a few other kinds, just as elegantly.

The book is divided into three parts, labeled "Shaper/Mechanist", "Science
Fiction" and "Fantasy Stories".  This was a Bad Idea; it tends to imply
that this is really three collections bound together to make pagecount,
whereas in fact all the stories are nicely bound together by some common
themes and outlooks.  I would suggest ignoring the division, and perhaps
reading the last four stories (the "Fantasy" ones) first.

Sterling is fascinated by change.  This is part of what makes him a
significant modern writer; he understands that change is itself a thing,
and that all changes, even if wildly different in context and content,
still have some flavors in common.  Three of the four stories in the
"Fantasy" section (_Telliamed_, _Flowers of Edo_, and _Dinner in
Audoghast_) and one in the "Science Fiction" section (_The Beautiful and
the Sublime_) are about cultural change, large-scale paradigm-shift,
recrystalization of human reality.  The "Fantasy" stories are so labeled
because they are set in the past, but there are no swords or sorcerers
here.  These are lovely little atmosphere pieces, about more or less
archetypal (but still very human) people reacting to the change of the
world: the Age of Faith gives way to the Age of Reason, Tokyo rises from
the ashes of Edo, the high culture of XIth century West Africa glimpses its
coming end, and people struggle with what it means to be human now that
machines can be intelligent.  These are all wonderfully done, and show that
Sterling does not write about technology because he likes shiny
electronics, but rather because of the crucial part it plays in human
messing-about.  (The fourth story in the "Fantasy" section, _The Little
Magic Shop_, is, unless I've missed something, just a romp.  You'll like
it, but you wouldn't buy the book for it.)

The five stories in the "Shaper/Mechanist" section are set in a common
future which change has mostly overwhelmed.  There are still human beings
of some sort doing something or other on Earth, but we don't hear much
about them; the action is in space, where humanity has fragmented into an
unspecified number of factions.  The blur of technology, rapidly shifting
allegiances, and perhaps the subtle machinations of the alien Investors
("We like a competitive market") keep culture fluid, unsettled, and
somewhat violent.  Mars is being terraformed, the Shapers are playing with
human genetics (if you breed IQs of much over 200, they either go insane or
take off for parts unknown), and the Mechanists use emotion-suppressing
drugs and gradually merge with their machines.  Or other stuff.

_Swarm_ and _Spider Rose_ show us two examples of the wild things that
evolution can do with life; it's a big universe, and there must be some
very strange entities out there.  I admit that this is one of my favorite
themes, so I may be overlooking weaknesses of other kinds in the stories,
but I enjoyed them very much ("[untranslatable] is not really a literature.
It's really a kind of virus.").  The other three Shaper/Mechanist stories
focus more on inter-human relations, and what people will do with, for, and
to each other in a world where there are no constants ("Here we sit,
products of technologies so advanced that they've smashed society to
bits.").  Again Sterling is showing us change, this time change as a way of
life.  His characters are also interested in change, both cultural and
cosmic; the four Prigoginic Levels of Complexity that the Posthumanists
study are Ur-space (the de Sitter cosmos), normal space-time, life, and
intelligence (and perhaps something else beyond).

What haven't I touched?  _Green Days in Brunei_ is a fine moist novelette
about technology, hope, making-do, and the importance of your local BBS.
It differs from most of the other stories in Crystal Express in that the
people here have managed to avoid being swept away by change, and are
picking and choosing which technologies they will allow to touch them, and
how they will allow themselves to be changed.  In that sense, it is almost
anti-cyberpunk.  _Spook_, on the entirely other hand, is the kind of
antihero cyberpunk that I've never liked much: there are -no- sympathetic
characters (the one non-evil person that gets even a bit part is casually
destroyed, his "mind...  shattered like a dropped vase", by the
protagonist), and one can almost be glad that everyone will probably
destroy each other eventually (although it's a pity that they'll probably
take the whole planet with them when they do).  I suppose in a different
mood, or perhaps before I had a wife and kid, I might have gotten a dark
pleasure out of it.

Altogether, Crystal Express is a tasty and elegant study of the various
sorts of express humanity is constantly finding itself on.  On the other
hand, the stories are not preachy or scholarly; even if all this talk about
cultural paradigms and the constancy of change bores you to death, and all
you want is a good story and some mind-stretching, Crystal Express is
highly recommended.

Author:     Sterling, Bruce
Anthology:  Crystal Express
City:       New York
Date:       1990
Order Info: 0-441-12423-2
Publisher:  Ace Books
Comments:   First published by Arkham House, 1989
Pages:      278 pp.
Title:      Swarm
Title:      Spider Rose
Title:      Cicada Queen
Title:      Sunken Gardens
Title:      Twenty Evocations
Title:      Green Days in Brunei
Title:      Spook
Title:      The Beautiful and the Sublime
Title:      Telliamed
Title:      The Little Magic Shop
Title:      Flowers of Edo
Title:      Dinner in Audoghast

David M. Chess
High Integrity Computing Lab
IBM Watson Research         
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Date: 14 Nov 93 03:04:45 GMT
From: mikeg@psg.com (Mike Gallo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

   My favorite not-exactly-a-smash-hit SF author would be Gene Wolfe.  I
haven't read everything of his, nor do I intend to go on such a rampage,
but I fell in love with his Book of the New Sun and his "Soldier" novels.
   Each of these series are fantasies and each are, in a way, mirror images
of each other.  The Book of the New Sun (_Shadow of the Torturer_, _Claw of
the Conciliator_, _Sword of the Lictor_, _Citadel of the Autarch) is
written as the diary of Severian, a young orphan training in the Order of
Seekers for Truth and Penitence (i.e., a journeyman torturer) on Earth
unknown millenia in the future.  Mankind has had time to conquer and lose
an interstellar empire, and the decrepit civilization that remains behind
features a strange mix of primitive and advanced (but forgotten)
technologies.
   Severian, who often boasts of his photographic memory, is expelled from
the Torturers Guild and sent to a far off city to become its executioner.
In doing so, he sees many of the world's new wonders, natural and
unnatural, and comes to understand his own fate as the messianic New Sun.
   The "Soldier" novels (_Soldier of the Mist_, _Soldier of Arete_), on the
other hand, are the daily diaries of "Latro", a mercenary in ancient Greece
who has lost his long-term memory due to a head wound.  Every day, he
forgets the previous day and must reread his own diary.  As if to
recompense him for his lost memory, however, Latro can see the world of the
supernatural and gets caught up with the doings of gods and spirits as well
as an ongoing, earthly war.
   Much is left unsaid in Wolfe's books.  For example, Severian is up-front
about his perfect memory but not so about the fact that is quite capable of
lying.  Sometimes the reader must read between the lines, for Severian is
not above lying to us (and to himself?) as well.  Clues are left for the
attentive reader that the four towers of his home city are actually ancient
rockets, and some characters turn out to be member's of Severian's lost
family.
   While some authors are content to use medieval weapon names
indiscriminantly, Wolfe has a has a startling vocabulary of archaic words
which he knows how to use well and accurately (as far as I can tell).
   Dani (I think) recently remarked on how refreshing Le Guin's Earthsea
work was because of its originality and its freedom from Tolkien, a
refreshment that's still quite valuable in today's market of innumerable
Weis & Hickman and D&D books.  Gene Wolfe offers unique and fully realized
worlds which were capable of shocking me at times.
   Check your used book store!  I have heard that the Book of the New Sun
is going to be reprinted in two volumes, but I don't know when.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Nov 93 21:41:19 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

mikeg@psg.com (Mike Gallo) writes:
> The "Soldier" novels (_Soldier of the Mist_, _Soldier of Arete_), on the
> other hand, are the daily diaries of "Latro", a mercenary in ancient
> Greece who has lost his long-term memory due to a head wound.

Note, by the way, that Wolfe based this on a real medical case: there
really was someone who had this type of memory problem as a result of brain
damage.

The first two Wolfe books I read were The Book of the New Sun and Soldier
of the Mist; I thought that the two were nice mirror-images of each other.
Both certainly play with memory in interesting ways.

I wouldn't call Gene Wolfe all that obscure, though...  Just for starters,
I'd have to reserve "obscure" for someone whose works aren't in print.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 03:30:27 GMT
From: steyn@ll.mit.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author

matt@physics.berkeley.edu writes:
[Talking about _Soldier of the Mists_]
>Note, by the way, that Wolfe based this on a real medical case: there
>really was someone who had this type of memory problem as a result of
>brain damage.

He also based it on some pretty extensive research on Greek writings at the
time.

>The first two Wolfe books I read were The Book of the New Sun and Soldier
>of the Mist; I thought that the two were nice mirror-images of each other.
>Both certainly play with memory in interesting ways.

When I talked to him a few years ago, he said that he did _Soldier_ as an
opposite to _The New Sun_.  There's the memory-opposites, of course.  And,
of course, Latro's language is very simple, whereas Severian's uses words
that everyone has to look up in a very large dictionary :-).  The Urth is
very distant future, whereas Latro's story is in the distant past.  And so
on.

Gavin Steyn
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Date: 18 Nov 93 07:49:17 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fantasy, SF, and Horror Calendar 11/18/93

Fantasy, SF, and Horror CALENDAR 11/18/93
 
Please send listing information to me, the compiler: eliz@ai.mit.edu; on
GEnie, e.willey.  A hundred thanks to all who have contributed listings and
updates! - Elizabeth Willey
 
19 November 1993/ / /Alexander Jablokov reads at Barnes and Noble,
818 South Road, Poughkeepsie, NY.  19:30.  914-297-8092; speak
to Barbara.
 
20 November 1993/ / /Octavia Butler reads at Mysterious Galaxy, San
Diego, CA.  14:00-16:00.  No phone.
 
3 December 1993/ / /Will Baker reads at Dark Carnival in Berkeley,
CA.  18:00-20:00.  510-845-7757.
 
4 December 1993/ / /Octavia Butler signs at Dangerous Visions in
Sherman Oaks, CA.  12:00-14:00.  818-986-6963.
 
4 December 1993/ / /Harlan Ellison signs at Dangerous Visions in
Sherman Oaks, CA.  14:00-17:00.  818-986-6963.
 
6 December 1993/ / /Various authors read from CHRISTMAS GHOSTS
(anthology), at Science Fiction, Mysteries, and More!, New York City,
NY.  18:30.  212-385-8798.
 
11 December 1993/ / /Robert Bloch signs at Dangerous Visions in
Sherman Oaks, CA.  14:00-17:00.  818-986-6963.
 
15 December 1993/ / /Connie Willis reads at Little Bookshop of
Horrors in Arvada, CO.  19:30.  303-425-1975.
 
16 December 1993/ / /Michael Swanwick and ?TBA? read at Dixon Place,
258 Bowery, New York City, NY; part of the New York Review of Science
Fiction readings series.  Admission $5.00; doors open 19:30. 
212-219-3088.
 
13 January 1994/ / /Chelsea Quinn Yarbro signs at Dangerous Visions in
Sherman Oaks, CA.  18:00-20:00.  818-986-6963.
 
15 January 1994/ / /Steven Barnes and Harry Turtledove sign at Dangerous
Visions in Sherman Oaks, CA.  14:00-16:00.  818-986-6963.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 04:08:03 GMT
From: dancey@matrix.rain.com (Ryan S. Dancey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: CF Thoughts

Let me begin by stating my biases and personal history, so we'll all be on
the same page.

I've been involved with a small regional convention (Dreamcon) for five
years (ave attendance 1000 members).  I've been to ONE WesterCon, and this
year, attended my FIRST Worldcon, ConFransico.

My intention from the outset was to see "everything", i.e. the Masquerade,
the Hugos, the Art Show and Vendors Rooms, Panel Programming, the parties
and all of the other things that "make up a Worldcon".

Specifically, my interest was in observing the way the convention was run,
as background for my participation in the Seattle in '02 bid.

I took twenty three pages of notes, made many comments in my (excellent)
pocket program, and for the most part accomplished all my goals.
 
I believe that I was the LAST PERSON SEATED for the Masquerade.  I entered
the auditorium after 8:30 in the evening.  When I reached the Moscone after
an unavoidable delay, I found a significant line still waiting to be
seated.  By simply refusing to leave, while many, many others did, I moved
up in the line until I reached the front.

The very polite CF staffers came out time and time again to tell those of
us still remaining that there was no more seating, and that we should all
go and "find a party".  When I pointed out that the auditorium held close
to 2,500 hundred people, and that the chances of someone needing to leave,
medical emergency, bored stiff, etc. were quite high, and reasserted my
intention to "wait it out" I was left pretty much alone.  Total line count
at this point: <50 people.

Sure enough, within ten minutes an usher emerged and announced that two
seats had become available, and I was escorted into the hall, and seated IN
THE THIRD ROW.

I enjoyed the Masquerade, ignored the lighting problems which struck me
right off as being a misbehaving computer system or flaky circuit breaker,
and had a very interesting evening watching the costumes and performances,
then seeing a live interview with Arthur Clarke, a man who has had a
significant effect on me through his writings, and who has but a few years
left to this Earth.

Planning much further ahead, I was in line more than an hour in advance for
the Hugos, for which I was seated near the center of the room, though
fairly far back from the stage.

Again, I found the evening quite entertaining, from the various presenters
(especially Joe Haldeman, who reminisced about his memories of his Hugo,
and the tragedy of the VietNam War to good effect.) to the funny "slide
show gone arwy".

The Art Show had its problems, but certainly not in the quality of many of
the pieces.  I may not have approved of their presentation, but I was very
happy with the selection, and proud to be associated with a genre which can
display so much concentrated creativity in one place.

Being a wandering soul, I also spent time working my way through the
"history of Worldcon" display, which I found fascinating and educational
(and the costumes from the '50s sparked some interesting debates at dinner
about social mores and fandom...)  I also met and spent some time talking
to the guys from Russia, who had quite a display of interesting medallions,
souveniers, and other fannish brick-a-brak.

I did not like the dealer's room much, for I found it overfilled with comic
book vendors and book sellers, with similar inventories.  Much of the room
was filled with stuff I can buy any year at any local convention.  However,
I will say that the room was filled, the Vendors were doing a brisk
business, and many people seemed quite happy with their purchases.

I attended the "Roast Larry Niven" panel, which went off quite well, in
addtion to several "fan" related panels which also had full rooms and well
rounded discussions.

And for the wrapper, I went to the Business Meeting.  My only comment to my
compatriot for the afternoon, Linda Denaroff was that bleacher seating
should be installed around the room for the rest of the Con attendees, for
whom the Business Meeting would have been a wonderful spectator sport!

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 15:25:33 GMT
From: gwiz@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (George Gordon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Windycon, review

   Windycon as a whole was not much of a convention experience for me.
There *were* lots of special guests. There were relatively few programinng
items. I feel that the programinng people missed out on a chance to create
some great panel discussions given the number of talented pros attending as
guests. I shouldn't complain, I wasn't able to attend *any* programming due
to children.
   More later, I must run out the door.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 16:11:58 GMT
From: sonof@merle.acns.nwu.edu (Hector Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Windycon XX Review

Windycon XX at Schaumburg Hyatt (outside of Chicago)

Programming: Seemed a little weak.  There wasn't a lot I was interested in,
and there wasn't that much programming anyway.  About a third of the slots
were labeled 'Special interest groups', and it was never posted what those
were, or even if there any meetings.

Movies: Not 24 hours, but did run for most of the con.  Mainstream movies,
which are nice, but I would prefer hard to find or see on big screen
movies.  Nice facilities though.

ConSuite: Adequate food, but GREAT beer.  Baderbrau, a small local brewery.
Good stuff.  Look for it.  Standard chips, dip, pop otherwise (that I was
aware of, anyway).  Didn't spend a lot of time there, and the staff was
slightly less than friendly.

Art Show: Pretty darn good.  Couple of pros, and quite a few talented
amateurs.  Standard auction system, but I found parts of it disorganized.
Unfortunately, I didn't figure out any solutions til it was too late.
Considering assisting in the planning next year.  The auction was
enjoyable, but unfortunately, it was set against the Masquerade (is this
standard for ALL cons?  This happened at 3 Marcons, Capricon, Duckon, and a
TrekCon) Xmas Caroling got a little out of hand, but I am sure some people
thought that it was fun.  Only a few pieces seemed to go high or low IMO.
The auctioneers were pretty good.  If they were a little faster, I would
have got my piece at a lower price :)

Masquerade: By reports and what I saw wandering the halls, it was pretty
good.  I did not attend, as I was running for the Auction.

Windycon raised more money for Down Under Fan Fund (DUFF) than Worldcon
did.  So there.  :)

Hucksters: Pretty good mix of fan crafts, books, filk, etc.  Only found a
few really good deals, IMO, but prices were reasonable.  They did sell out
of souvenir t-shirts.

BTW, great idea alert: This is the first con where people brought their
older unwanted SF related stuff and just left it on the freebie table.  I
thought this was a great idea and brought some of my own stuff to lay on
the table.  Pass the word

Filking:  not aware of any.

Dance: Standard.  pretty damn loud though.  must be getting old :) had a
good time.

Facilities: just fine.  Could have used more space, but at least no one
else was there.  Staff member said that they have had a ten year
relationship with the hotel, and it showed.  Friendly hotel staff and
services most cons don't get were available.  Helped that the hotel was
sold out too (I think).

ConStaff: must have done a pretty good job, since I had a good time.  I
gophered for a lot of hours and got to see a lot of insider stuff.  Only
major recommendation is to have dress rehearsals.  Registration was very
disorganized initially, and Art Auction could have used a practice run or
two so that everybody would know what was going on.  Don't know about all
the politics crap, but staff did seem to be spread a little thin, what with
THREE possibly FOUR area cons.  Sheesh.  Problem may be lack of a central
leader to take Chicago area fandom to the next step.  Saw some petty
bickering at lower levels of ConComms.

Cost: $35 there a little high, but I should have registered in advance
anyway.  Hotel was pretty standard.  Lots of restaurants and a HUGE mall in
the area.

My background: 3 Marcons, Capricon, Duckon, Chicago Comicon, a TrekCon,
TolCon, having run or attended many professional conventions, and worked at
several in a variety of capacities.  I also strive to be a fair and decent
guy who bathes regularly.

Hector Lee

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 14:36:41 GMT
From: sclerc@andy.bgsu.edu (Pseu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Questionnaire: fans and computer nets

   I'm doing a research project on fan use of computer nets.  Specifically,
I want to see if access to computer nets is making an impact on the way
fans interact. So I hope that you'll take a few minutes to fill out the
attached questionnaire and e-mail it back to me.

   I need a very broad sample so I'm interested in hearing from everyone
regardless of long or short a time you've been on-line, no matter how much
or how little you participate in fannish activities.

   The first 5 questions are optional. I'm only interested in aggregate
data (women under 25 say this, men over 25 say that).  No one will be
identified by name or any other identifying feature.  The data collected
will be used for a class paper, but if the paper turns out well, it might
eventually be incorporated into a thesis, dissertation, conference paper,
or article.

   Remember to send responses directly to me at: sclerc@andy.bgsu.edu.

   Thank you!

1. Age:                                 
2. Sex:                         
3. Marital status:
4. Occupation:
5. Highest education level achieved (if you're a student, what degree 
   are you currently working on):

6. How long have you been on-line?
   a. less than a year          c. three to four years
   b. one to two years          d. more than four years

7. How many fan-related newsgroups do you check regularly?
   a. one                               c. four
   b. two or three                      d. five or more

8. On average, how often do you post to newsgroups?
   a. about once a week         c. less than once a month
   b. at least once a month     d. never 

   3A: If you answered "never," please briefly explain why.
 
9. How many fan-related mailing lists do you subscribe to?
   a. one                               c. four
   b. two or three                      d. five or more

10. On average, how often do you post to mailing lists?
   a. about once a week         c. less than once a month
   b. at least once a month     d. never

   5A: If you answered "never," please briefly explain why. 

11. Do you check newsgroups, or subscribe to lists, that are not 
    fan-related?

    Yes         No

    If yes, how many?
    a. one                      c. four
    b. two or three             d. five or more

12. How many people do you currently communicate with through 
    private e-mail?
    a. none                     c. four to six
    b. one to three             d. seven or more

13. Of the people in question 12, how many did you know before you 
    went on-line?
    a. all                      c. more than half
    b. none                     d.  less than half

14. Of the people in question 12 that you _first_ encountered through 
    lists or newsgroups, how many have you since met in person?
    a. all                      c. more than half
    b. none                     d. less than half

15. Of the people in question 12, how many have you encountered again 
    in other fan activities (for instance: conventions, apas, letterzines, 
    fan clubs)?
    a. all                      c more than half
    b. none                     d. less than half

    15A: Which activities?
        apas
        fan fiction
        conventions
        fan clubs or other fan groups
        letterzines
        newsletters
        private correspondence through regular mail
        other (please specify)

16. Which of the following fan activities do you _currently_ participate
    in? Beside each one, please indicate how long you have been
    participating.

    apas 
    fan fiction (reading/ writing/editing) 
    conventions
    fan clubs or other fan groups
    letterzines
    newsletters
    private correspondence through regular mail
    other (please specify)

17. Which of the following activities did you participate in previously?
    Beside each one, please indicate how long you participated and
    approximately when you stopped (partial answers are acceptable).

    apas
    fan fiction (reading/writing/editing)
    conventions
    fan clubs or other fan groups
    letterzines
    newsletters
    private correspondence through regular mail
    other (please specify)

18. Do you belong to a fan club or group?  

   18A: If you answered yes --
        i) are other members of the group on-line? 
        ii) is information from newsgroups or lists relayed to 
            members of the group who are not on-line? 
        iii) are comments from members of the group who are 
             not on-line sent to newsgroups or lists by those who are?
        iv) how often do you attend meetings?

19. How many fandoms are you currently involved in?
    a. one                      c. five to seven
    b. two to four              d. more than seven

   19A: Please list them, roughly in order of importance to you 
      (#1=most important):
        1.                              6.
        2.                              7.
        3.                              8.
        4.                              9.
        5.                              10.

    19B. Are there fandoms you used to be in but aren't any longer? 
        If yes, what were they?

20. How long have you been in fandom altogether?
    a. less than a year         d. five to ten years
    b. one to two years         e. more than ten years
    c. three to four years

21. How influential would you say on-line discussion has been in helping 
    you develop your view of the characters in the series you follow?
    a. not at all                       c. somewhat
    b. very little                      d. very much

22. On average, how often do you attend conventions (fan or pro)?
    a. never                    c. once a year
    b. less than once a year    d. more than once a year

23: Which of the following genres do you enjoy reading?
    Mystery                     Vampires
    Comics                      Other horror
    SF                          Romance
    Sword and sorcery           Fantasy
    Other (please specify)

24: Do you participate in
    SCA
    Role playing games

25: Please explain what effect the computer nets have had on you as a fan. 
        
26: Would you be willing to answer more questions?
 
Susan Clerc
American Culture Studies
Bowling Green State University          
Bowling Green, OH 43403
sclerc@andy.bgsu.edu
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Date: Mon, 22 Nov 93 10:19:04 EST
From: Saul Jaffe (The Moderator) <sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu>
Sender: sfl@gandalf.rutgers.edu
To: SFLOVERS-RECIPIENTS
Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V18 #712
Reply-To: SF-LOVERS-WRITTEN@rutgers.edu
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Beagle (3 msgs) & Blaylock (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 21:38:17 GMT
From: wstrain@ppe.ppd.ti.com (Jeff Strain)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Peter S. Beagle Novel

Just read a NYT Book Review review of Peter S. Beagle's _The Innkeeper's
Song_ that was very favorable.

Do any of you have comments at this point on either the new novel, the
author, or his past works (of which I believe _The Last Unicorn_ is most
famous)?

Jeff Strain
wstrain@ppe.ppd.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 14:06:26 GMT
From: markb@cimage.com (Mark Bernstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Peter S. Beagle Novel

Jeff Strain (wstrain@ppe.ppd.ti.com) wrote:
>Just read a NYT Book Review review of Peter S. Beagle's _The Innkeeper's
>Song_ that was very favorable.
>
>Do any of you have comments at this point on either the new novel, the
>author, or his past works (of which I believe _The Last Unicorn_ is most
>famous)?

On the author: I've greatly enjoyed every Beagle book I've read, and would
happily recommend his work.  In fact, he's one of the few authors whose
works I'll buy at full hardcover price.

On _The Innkeeper's Song_: Finished it a week or so ago, and loved it.  the
best summation I can give is that it's one of the most emotionally
satisfying books I've read in some time.  Highly recommended.

Mark Bernstein
markb@cimage.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 22:06:56 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Book review of _The Innkeeper's Song_ (Peter S. Beagle)

_The Innkeeper's Song_ is a sword-and-sorcery adventure told with unusual
fluency. As an adventure it is nothing special, but it is nonetheless worth
seeking out.  If nothing else it is a tour-de-force of stylistic control
over a single tale told through many shifting viewpoints.

Peter Beagle has produced some of the most innovative, if all too
infrequent :-(, fantasy of the last several decades.  Although his works
are not all of a piece, up until now each one has succeeded remarkably in
creating an atmosphere almost wholely un-beholden to other works of
fantasy.  Those who remember back to 1967 (or are lucky enough to have
found the 1978 Viking Press collection of _The Fantasy Worlds of Peter
Beagle_) may remember a first glimpse of the life and strange times of Joe
Farrell, who at the time was living with _Lila the Werewolf_ in a New York
City tenement.  20 years later we were treated to a much longer glimpse of
Farrell's penchant for encountering unusual people, in _The Folk of the
Air_.  At the close of _TFotA_ Farrell was heading out of Berkeley (all
right, "Avicenna") in an old VW bus named Madame Schumann-Heink accompanied
by an Alsatian dog whom we strongly suspect of having once been a gryphon
and a Goddess's familiar.  The Goddess herself had fallen on hard times,
and for that matter denied being a Goddess at all, but that's another
subject and another review. In any event, since 1987 we haven't heard a
peep from Farrell or from Beagle.  I was hoping that _Innkeeper's Song_
would catch us up on the continuing saga of Farrell as he turns up the
unusual in new corners of late 20th Century America, but in this I was
disappointed.

Of Beagle's other fantasy, the best known seems to be _The Last Unicorn_,
which sets out deliberately to steal cliched fantasy elements stretching
from the Brothers Grimm through James Thurber and recast them into a
serious tale whose tone is nonetheless something half way between a serious
_Snow White_ and a slapstick _13 Clocks_.  However unpromising this
approach sounds, it produced a lovely tale which was, and is, far far out
of what passes for the mainstream of fantasy.

I was therefore surprised to find that _The Innkeeper's Song_ is, unlike
Beagle's previous work, very much a sword-and-sorcery yarn.  A plot summary
would make it sound like dozens other titles you might find on the current
fantasy shelves of a bookshop.  You know the line - inexperienced youth is
unexpectedly caught up in the magical affairs of powerful wizard; barbarian
swordsmanship triumphs over supposedly invincible magic; young peasant girl
turns out to be the only one who can save the world - so never mind a plot
summary.

I suspect that Beagle intended to try the same approach as for _The Last
Unicorn_ (there is a passing nod to _Unicorn_ in the text at one point),
borrowing this time from cliched elements of current fantasy works.
Unfortunately, it didn't work quite as well this time around.  Where
_Unicorn_ ran to Thurber-esque clanking suits of animated armour and
bumbling magicians in funny hats, _Innkeeper's Song_ has *Ninja Monks* and
*Female Barbarian Swordspersons* (TM).  The problem comes in reconciling
this with the tone of the tale, which this time approaches gritty realism.
It's one thing to incorporate some random borrowed cliche for your own
purposes into a brilliantly original slapstick, and quite another to paste
one into a novel which hasn't diverged very far from the genre you are
grabbing cliches from.

On the other hand, it is only familiarity with Beagle's earlier work which
leads me to analyze _Innkeeper's Song_ this way.  Treated entirely on it's
own the book is not a bad sword-and-sorcery tale.  And what really stands
out is the narrative style, which is free from any of the above criticism.
Beagle has chosen to write from multiple points of view, each close to
stream-of-consciousness, and each very short indeed.  For a page or three,
enough time to walk from the inn to the stable, we see through the
eyes/mind/personality of Lal (wandering sailor and swordswoman
extraordinaire). The action flows seemlessly as we shift in viewpoint to
Rosseth (stableboy, mooncalf, hopelessly enamoured of Lal and her
companions).  Shift again to view the various humans from the eyes of
Nyateneri's pet fox (not since John Crowley's _Engine Summer_ have I been
so impressed with an animal stream-of-consciousness).

Beagle manages to to maintain distinct voices for 5 major viewpoint
characters and as many minor ones.  Despite the jump in viewpoint every
couple of pages, the continuity is flawless.  If there is any weakness in
the execution of the narrative, it lies in the lack of perceived historical
depth to the characters. We know how it feels to _be_ these characters from
their distinctive individual narrations.  But we don't know where they came
from, or indeed how or why such a person should exist in the fantasy world
depicted.  Perhaps this follows inevitably from the construction of the
book: The characters didn't flow naturally from a conception of the fantasy
world, they were born as cliches and given flesh only in the eternal
present of the narrative.  In the process they gained an impressive
presence as individuals in the here- and-now, but they don't have the power
to give life to a surrounding world which is otherwise unexplained.

Not all authors care to spend their effort in world-building.  That's fine
for fantasy set more-or-less in the world we all live in anyway; the reader
can fill in any necessary background from real life.  Most of Beagle's
earlier fantasies fall in this category.  _The Last Unicorn_, which might
otherwise be the exception, similarly works because the reader slips
naturally into the shared world of fairy-tales.  But the tone and genre of
_Innkeeper's Song_ is one which usually strives for some level of
world-building and description, and I found its lack to be a weakness.

Pick up a copy of _The Innkeeper's Song_.  Read it for the marvelous
writing, the character depiction, the not-bad fantasy adventure.  All of
Beagle's fantasies are worth reading.  Still, I hope he eventually returns
to chronicling the adventures of Joe Farrell!

Author:     Peter S. Beagle
Title:      The Innkeeper's Song
Date:       1993
Publisher:  ROC/Penguin
Order Info: ISBN	0-451-45288-7
Pages:      346 pages (hardcover)

Author:     Peter S. Beagle
Title:      The Fantasy Worlds of Peter Beagle
Date:       1978
Publisher:  Viking
Order Info: ISBN	0-670-30725-4
Pages:      430 pages (hardcover)

Author:     Peter S. Beagle
Title:      The Folk of the Air
Date:       1986
Publisher:  Del Rey/Ballantine
Order Info: ISBN	0-345-33782-4
Pages:      330 pages (hardcover)

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu
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Date: 18 Nov 93 14:48:45 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: James P. Blaylock

Peter Kukla <pkukla@silver.ucs.indiana.edu> writes:
>I thought that since Powers had a thread, I might as well go ahead and
>bring up the subject of his sidekick, James Blaylock.

Sidekick?  Naw.  Partner in crime, yes.  Sidekick would imply that Blaylock
was somewhat subservient to Powers, which he definitely isn't.  They are
equally wonderful.

>Someone (I don't recall who) mentioned in the Powers thread that Blaylock
>is often compared to Powers.  Basically, this is because they are good
>friends in life, and they were writing together in college, long before
>either of them was a published author.

Although it's also interesting to note how dissimilar they are for all
that, as well.  Blaylock is anybody's conception of the perfect Scout
Master-father, house owner, etc.  Powers is a lot more rough and ready.
Kind of like their respective protagonists.

>Personally, I love Blaylock's writing, although I'll be the first to admit
>that some of his works, particularly _Lord Kelvin's Machine_, can be a
>godawful chore to read.  I think that they are great, in a really subtle
>way.

I didn't care for _Lord Kelvin's Machine_, and was disappointed by _The
Magic Spectacles_ (I think I wanted both books to be more fantastical, but
then, I should have suspected with Blaylock), but _The Last Coin_ is in my
top 20 favorite books at the moment, and _The Paper Grail_ isn't that far
off.

>But, to the point.  Does anyone know what Blaylock has been up to?  He's
>obscure enough that he can release a book and it will go unnoticed by his
>fans, since the chains won't carry it.  (I didn't find out about one of
>his books - _The Magic Spectacles_, until long after it was published.  I
>never have been able to get my hands on a copy, and I'm willing to pay
>well if anyone has a copy they want to unload).

I just received a proof for the latest Blaylock novel in the mail.  It's
called _Night Relics: A Ghost Story_.  It'll be out in hardback from Ace
next month, I believe.  I plan to read it this weekend and post a review.

Did you try Mark Ziesing on _The Magic Spectacles_?  How about Dreamhaven
Books?  I suspect there's a copy around someplace.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu
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Date: 19 Nov 93 14:58:19 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Blaylock

Bryan.Case@UM.CC.UMICH.EDU writes:

>THE DIGGING LEVIATHAN A whimsical look at investigations of the inner
>   Earth, which may be reached by a tremendous entrance at the South Pole,
>   or by certain tidepools off the coast of southern California.  The
>   novel follows the rambling interactions of some members of the Newton
>   (formerly Blake) Society.  The plot moves in so many odd directions and
>   turns on such carefully-drawn characters that I refuse to spoil it.
>   Recommended.

Although Blaylock has said that more than one person has come up to him and
said, "Why do your characters act so *weird*," he would (and I would) agree
with you - his characters are so extremely well-drawn that they start
seeming less human rather than more.  It's a strange case.  Truth *is*
stranger than fiction, and the closer you are to the truth, the stranger
your fiction, I guess.

>THE LAST COIN The most potent force of magic in the world is contained in
>   thirty small silver coins (sound familiar? yep).  The most evil man in
>   the world seeks them.  A charming nebbish unconsciously thwarts him.  A
>   grin of a book, filled with paranoia and low comedy.  Flawless, IMHO.

I agree.  Flawless, enlightening, heart-warming, funny.  A wonderful book.

>HOMUNCULUS Steampunk!  A demented whirl of implausible events in a strange
>   version of Victorian London.  ...  If you want steampunk - I know, I
>   don't like the term much either, but what else is there? - you have no
>   excuse to avoid this one.

Of the "steampunk" novels, I actually prefer Jeter's _Infernal Devices_
over Blaylock's _Homunculus_.  They share many of the same plot elements,
and Jeter's style tends to work better in this context.  Blaylock's style
works better the closer to "our time" it is.

>[THE ELFIN SHIP SERIES] This seems to be Blaylock's attempt to break into
>   the mainstream fantasy market.

You've got your time scale mixed up, Bryan.  These were Blaylock's first
written and first published books (_The Stone Giant_ had some delays that
'caused it to appear after a couple of his others).  As such, they need to
be viewed in the same light as Powers' _The Skies Discrowned/Forsake the
Sky_ or _Epitaph in Rust_.  When Blaylock passed the idea for _The Digging
Leviathan_ past Judy Lynn del Rey (who had been his editor for this
series), she told him, "You don't get it, Blaylock - we want more of
*these*, not this weird stuff."  Fortunately, Blaylock wanted to write the
weird stuff, submitted _TDL_ to Beth Meacham at Ace, who called it the
single weirdest novel proposal they had ever seen, and got the contract to
write it.  He's been on a roll ever since.

>There's more, but I'll cease my effusions.  What do you folks think?

I think you shouldn't have ceased.  I would love to see your comments on
_Land of Dreams_ and _The Paper Grail_.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu
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Date: 19 Nov 93 18:16:05 GMT
From: PKRUSH01@ukcc.uky.edu (Pamela Rush)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers/Blaylock

Someone was bound to mention Blaylock in connection with the discussion of
Tim Powers; I'm sorry Rob Rodgers had not had the best experience possible
when encountering Blaylock - the titles he had read are amongst the weaker
Blaylocks.  Peter Kukla and Michael Pearce jumped in to give Blaylock some
good press and I would suggest that people look for his stronger titles
first, which, IMO, include THE ELFIN SHIP and THE DISAPPEARING DWARF, with
the weaker "prequel" THE STONE GIANT, for some lavish, richly textured,
energetic fantasy.  Of the so-called "California" novels, THE DIGGING
LEVIATHAN, an elaborate bow to E.R. Burrough's "Pellucidar," is *very nice*
and LAND OF DREAMS is not bad - reminiscent of Bradbury's SOMETHING WICKED
THIS WAY COMES.  And my favorite after LEVIATHAN is HOMUNCULUS, a
steam-punk Victorian fantasy.

One of the things that keeps Blaylock fans going, even through the numerous
not-so-good ones (besides waiting for the *really* good ones) is hunting
for Blaylock icons/motifs, many of which are "shared" with Powers' books.
We seek the arcane meaning of apes and skeletons, dwarfs and homunculi,
glass globes and goldfish, grails and quests, hidden worlds within worlds
(Oh, what I wouldn't give for a Keeble box!); and the more mundane but not
less interesting search for archetypal coffee, beer and tobacco.  Most
fascinating of all, IMO, is constructing the "life" of the character
William Ashbless, who is the hero of Powers' ANUBIS GATES, from hints
garnered when he either appears in person or is quoted as the "famous poet"
in *both* Blaylock's and Powers' other books.

Although currently Powers appears to be the more dependably readable
author, I still prefer Blaylock's *best* to Powers' generally very good
writing.  Their "universes" overlap so much that to read one without
reading the other one is to miss half the subtext (and a lot of in-jokes)
about half the time.

Pam Rush
pkrush01@ukcc.uky.edu
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Date: 20 Nov 93 01:39:34 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers/Blaylock

Regarding Blaylock, I agree completely that Blaylock's first two books
(fantasies) are good stuff!  They should not be considered to be the
equivalent of Powers' first two books!  Powers himself calls his first two
books 'guano.'  While Blaylock's were engaging fantasies.  I have bought
and read all of Blaylock's stuff when it first came out, and have no
regrets.  I like all of his stuff, and some of his stuff I find to be
outstanding.  Though I must say that I ultimately like some of Powers
material a bit better than Blaylock's best.

Unlike Pam Rush, I find Blaylock to be the steadier author, while Powers is
more prone to higher peaks and lower valleys.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 04:05:11 GMT
From: bl7489@u.cc.utah.edu (Brad.Lauchnor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers/Blaylock

I don't want to be insulting but I read THE ELFIN SHIP and found it to be
the most boring fantasy/s.f. book I have ever read. I just couldn't get
into it. I'm sorry if this offends you and I'm sure that others will
disagree with me. One nice thing about reading fantasy/s.f. is that there
is something out there for everyone!

Brad Lauchnor
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Date: 18 Nov 93 13:01:34 GMT
From: davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

jamestyu@donald.cc.utexas.edu writes:
>The world in the POSTMAN was not a typical "post-holocaustal" world
>because the great damage to civilization was not the war, but by Ayn
>Randian hyperindividualism.  Thus, the emphasis was not on "eerie"
>post-technology because most everything was all right, except for the fact
>that no one could cooperate and/or organize except for the militant
>gangsters.

This is the key to the book, and what made it particularly worthwhile (for
me).  That is, it was the resultant panic, and not the limited nuclear
exchange as such, that lead to a snowballing breakdown of society.  I
thought the first part of the novel was particularly effective at giving us
a feel for what had happened.

>I thought Brin did a great job describing a society trying to find
>something to bring itself together again, whether thru the idealized
>notion of a "Postman" or a "Computer" or a martyr.

Yes, the novel is about what happens to society, and we see several that
have evolved.  That makes the character of Gordon Krantz less important.

>The only thing I really didn't like about the book, which you mentioned,
>is the clumsy way Brin handled the romance in the book and the relative
>ease deaths are accepted by the main character.

The character has lived through sixteen years of nuclear war and an ongoing
fight for survival.  He would have seen a great deal of death; more than
you or I can really grasp.  People do get desensitized to this sort of
thing - it's the only way our minds can cope.

"The Postman" is one of the best books I've ever read, but you certainly do
have to approach it from the right angle.

David Meiklejohn
davidme@dpi.qld.gov.au
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Date: 18 Nov 93 15:14:22 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

davidme@qdpii.ind.dpi.qld.gov.au (David Meiklejohn) writes:
> "The Postman" is one of the best books I've ever read, but you certainly
>do have to approach it from the right angle.

I agree completely.  Maybe I was just lucky not to have approached it as a
standard post-holocaust novel to start with.  One of the things which
really made an impression on me was this sense (which seemed to get
stronger as the book progressed) of Krantz being carried along helplessly
by the little lie he started.  You almost get the impression that there are
larger forces looking for some sucker to use as a focus to restart society
(apologies for the mystical note there).

Dan S.
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Date: 18 Nov 93 15:31:52 GMT
From: oilcan@wam.umd.edu (Chad C. D'Amour Orzel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin    Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

C. Douglas Baker <cbaker@wam.umd.edu> wrote:
>   THE POSTMAN is set sixteen years after a cataclysmic event (presumably
>a nuclear war although there is room for speculation that it may have been
>some other disaster such as a large comet hitting the Earth)

Actually, at several points, he specifically says that it _was_ a war,
fought not only with nuclear weapons, but also with biologicals (many
references to the "war bugs," diseases which ravaged the survivors).

{much of the plot summary munched}

>As the legend takes hold, Gordon finds that he cannot tell the truth or
>back out of the duty that communities impose on him - that being giving
>them some hope that a better world is ahead and doing something to bring
>that future about.  They believe in Gordon and his "Reformed United
>States" and he cannot let them down.

This is, IMHO, the actual point of the whole book. It's not your typical
post-Apocalypse novel, true, but I don't think that's what Brin was trying
to do. He was using the story to make a point about legends and myths, and
their role.

The people scattered around the West in the book are surviving, true, but
for the most part, they're _just_ surviving. They're making no real effort
to rebuild much of anything, until Gordon stumbles onto the scene with his
"Restored United States." While it is a lie, it provides a spark, a bit of
hope for the people he meets on the journey, and an impetus for them to
finally start trying to rebuild something from the ruins.

>Despite a very promising plot, THE POSTMAN is a bit frustrating.  Authors
>using a post-holocaust world as their setting must viscerally convey the
>extent of the catastrophe and the eeriness of a post-technological world.
>Brin in THE POSTMAN fails to do so.  The reader never really emotionally
>feels the impact of the disaster and the odds facing the main character,
>Gordon.  As a result, the book never delivers the emotional blow that is
>necessary to make the struggle back to a semblance of civilization
>satisfying to the reader.

The "struggle back to a semblance of technology" to which you refer does
not appear, because prior to Gordon's arrival it does not exist. People are
not going anywhere - they're either clinging to what little they have left
(the people for whom he performs Shakespeare at the beginning) or wallowing
in anarchy (the people he first snow with the Postman thing).  Without the
myth of the Restored United States to give them hope, the survivors do
nothing to help themselves.

Note that the only enclave of civilzation encountered in Gordon's travels
is similarly a lie- the Cyclops project. But, it plays the same role as
Gordon's R.U.S.- by giving out small technological trinkets, they provide
an impetus for people to start helping themselves. By the time either group
figures out that their "hope" is a lie, the process of rebuilding will be
underway, and will have its own momentum, and the lie will no longer be
necessary.

>Brin also fails to bring life to his characters.  Even the main character,
>Gordon, is not as well drawn as he could be.  Brin does an even less
>stellar job at developing his peripheral characters.  When important
>persons are suddenly killed the reader does not feel the sense of grief
>that great authors can convey, because the reader never really "knew" the
>character.  This is particularly true of his female hero Dana.  Her
>attempts to save her community and the fate of her band of "scouts" does
>not touch the reader because Brin never fully cultivates the reader's
>sympathy or understanding for her or her comrades.

Tastes vary I guess. _I_ found it moving...

Again, though, the point was more in the _legend_ resulting from their
actions, and the way it affected the other survivors thanin the actual
deeds of the "scouts." That's why their sacrifice takes place offstage.

I would appreciate any commentary at all on this book, or really any of his
(Brin's) other work - some of my all-time favorites.
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Date: 18 Nov 93 20:18:02 GMT
From: dickie@schaefer.math.wisc.edu (Garth Dickie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

SPOILERS

I found the book frustrating for another reason altogether.  I certainly
enjoyed the main part of the novel, and the nation-building, hope-
generating actions of the main character.

But it is cast, in the latter half of the book, as an action novel.  And
then at the end, we have what may be one of the worst duex-ex-machina
endings to a modern science fiction novel I have ever seen.  I just want to
know WHY?  Brin can construct beautiful endings.  I think that "Uplift War"
and "Startide Rising" both demonstrate this.  And I thought that the ending
of "The Postman" stunk!

Anyhow, it left me with a bitter taste in my mouth, and no matter how much
I enjoyed the premise of the novel, it is near the bottom of my ordering of
Brin's work because of this.

Garth Dickie
dickie@math.wisc.edu
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Date: 18 Nov 93 20:46:43 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin    Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

jamestyu@donald.cc.utexas.edu writes:
>The world in the POSTMAN was not a typical "post-holocaustal" world
>because the great damage to civilization was not the war, but by Ayn
>Randian hyperindividualism.  Thus, the emphasis was not on "eerie"
>post-technology because most everything was all right, except for the fact
>that no one could cooperate and/or organize except for the militant
>gangsters.

"...damage ...by Ayn Randian hyperindividualism"???  Do you mean the
Holmists (sp?) or whatever?  I wouldn't call their philosophy individualism
at all, and certainly wouldn't compare them to Randian ideas.

The Holmists appeared to me to be like the various white supremist groups
that exist in certain parts of the country.  In fact that work of fiction
by their founder is similiar to many such books that DO exist amoung these
groups.

I think it was pretty much stated that the actions of these Holmist groups
were as much the cause of the collapse of civilization as the nuclear war.
If I recall, the war was limited and thinks could (and I think were)
working out when the Holmists made their move and sent everything into a
nosedive.

As to the other people, well, with the collapse of civilization, everyone
kinda broke up into individual `fiefdoms' based around the little towns and
villages.

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ.
Internet: michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu
BitNet: m_brown@fauvax
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Date: 20 Nov 93 00:40:50 GMT
From: nicholas_plummer@um.cc.umich.edu (Nicholas Plummer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brin: Sequel to Startide Rising

Does anyone know when the new sequel to Startide Rising is likely to be
published?  I think it's called _Brightness Reef_ or something similar.  I
can't wait.

Nick
Department of Human Genetics
University of Michigan
nicholas.plummer@um.cc.umich.edu
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Date: 20 Nov 93 18:31:36 GMT
From: oilcan@wam.umd.edu (Chad C. D'Amour Orzel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

Garth Dickie <dickie@schaefer.math.wisc.edu> wrote:
>I found the book frustrating for another reason altogether.  I certainly
>enjoyed the main part of the novel, and the nation-building, hope-
>generating actions of the main character.
>
>But it is cast, in the latter half of the book, as an action novel.  And
>then at the end, we have what may be one of the worst duex-ex-machina
>endings to a modern science fiction novel I have ever seen.

   I'm not entirely sure what part of the ending you mean here. I presume
that the phrase "deux-ex-machina" means you're talking about the "George
Powhatan with neohippy implants" bit, and the fight scene that accompanied
it, so I'll try to address that point. (If you meant something else, let me
know)
    I'll agree with you that it originally struck me as kind of cheesy,
having Powhatan turn out to be some sort of gene-engineered superman as
well, but then the original premise of the "implants" struck me as being
pretty cornball. In one sense, this then becomes Brin writing himself out
of a corner (since Macklin was so completely unbeatable). On another level,
though, this serves as a kind of reinforcement of the point about myths to
which I referred in my original response to the review. It sets Powhatan
even farther apart as a larger-than-life figure (a status which he already
had...), and demonstrates again that all the rallying points for those few
people trying to rebuild are somehow "unreal."
   There's the "Restored United States," which doesn't exist. There's the
"Cyclops project," which doesn't exist. And then there's Powhatan, who
turns out to be more than just a man, and so likewise "unreal."

   In another sense, it is necessary for him to come to the rescue to round
out the Cincinatus analogue which Brin has set up for him in the second
half of the book. It complements the quote which Mr. Baker used in his
review - Powhatan would like to be able to simply "retire," and mind his
own land, but "that bitch, Duty," forces him to come down from his mountain
to save the day. And, unlike the original Cincinatus, he is unable to
simply tell the rest of the world to go hang - he has to face up to the
implications and responsibilities of his power. This ties up that story
nicely, and sets it up with the "Restored United States" and the sacrifice
of the Scouts as the "founding myths" that bind the people together as they
start the process of rebuilding.

   To digress a bit, Brin seems to be rather fond of the theme of myths and
archetypes. It comes into play late in _Startide Rising,_ when the 'fin
captain of the _Streaker_ is talking with the Library computer, and is (if
I recall correctly) alluded to in _Uplift War_. To be honest, I'm not
entirely sure what that means, but it is a recurring theme.

   Anyway, the final point I have regarding the "deux-ex-machina" bits of
_The Postman_ is that the "neohippy implant" bit sort of played to a pet
peeve of mine. It's become something of a tradition in American culture to
blame everything that goes wrong with the world on some sort of evil
government conspiracy, as if there were some sort of "SOB Division" lurking
in the basement of the White House, or one of the other godawful huge
marble monuments to bureacratic excess that stud this city (DC), trying to
figure out the best way to screw the American people and the rest of the
world (watch Stone's _JFK_ for the ultimate example of this).
   Having set up the "medically enhanced soldiers" (a stock device from
80's SF), it would be rather easy for Brin to expand that plot device to
some sort of damning indictment of the entire gov't. However, by showing us
that there are at least a few (well, at least one) "Implants" who aren't
totally psychotic, blood-crazed killing machines, he shows what, at least
IM(NS)HO, is a more realistic situation - there is no SOB Division; the
people making the decisions that screw up the world are just the same as
everybody else - they're trying to do the "right" thing with limited
powers, and are as capable of bad judgement as the rest of us. The fact
that they _realized_ what psychotic assholes they were producing, and did
something to try to _fix_ the problem puts them in a slightly different
class than most of the rest of the military types seen in 80's SF.

   Please note, before breaking out the napalm, that I am in no way
claiming that the idea of medical experiments to produce better soldiers is
a good one, or would be a good one, or whatever. I'm merely pointing out
that I thought Brin's treatment of it was a little better than the average,
where the Company wants the Alien, since it's the ultimate killing machine,
and screw the consequences.

   Of course, that's almost definitely reading _way_ too much into this
sequence, but I was on a roll... 

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 22:08:03 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

   I want to concur with Chad's comments regarding the ending of __The
Postman__.  I did not find the ending to be a "deux-ex-machina" to end the
book.  The hypersurvivalists were not unbeatable because they weren't
overly intelligent; look what Gordon did to the "implants" he ambushed
earlier in the book.  Brin had not written himself into a corner by the end
of the book.  In fact, I thought the idea of Powhatan coming to Gordon's
aid out of a sense of duty fit very nicely with the entire theme of the
book.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 22:30:29 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin    Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

Chad C. D'Amour Orzel <oilcan@wam.umd.edu> wrote:
>The "struggle back to a semblance of technology" to which you refer does
>not appear, because prior to Gordon's arrival it does not exist. People
>are not going anywhere- they're either clinging to what little they have
>left (the people for whom he performs Shakespeare at the beginning) or
>wallowing in anarchy (the people he first snow with the Postman thing).
>Without the myth of the Restored United States to give them hope, the
>survivors do nothing to help themselves.

   I think you slightly mis-interpret my point above.  The "struggle."  I
refer to is the one the Gordon initiates through his myth.  I didn't find
Gordon's relative success as satisfying because the reader, IMO, tends to
be disengaged from the "reality" of the situation Brin depicts.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 20 Nov 93 17:48:01 GMT
From: oilcan@wam.umd.edu (Chad C. D'Amour Orzel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin    Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

Mary S. Lee <mary@fresh-and-fruity.ai.mit.edu> wrote:
>I also thoroughly enjoyed this book; I read it until three A.M., despite
>having to go to work the next morning.  It's probably my favorite novel by
>Brin.  I also highly recommend his collection of short stories (The River
>of Time).

   I would definitely agree with this recommendataion, and possibly even go
so far as to say that some of the short work contained therein is markedly
better than some of his novels. Brin tends to do a brilliant job setting up
the scene for a story, or even really just a couple of enduring images, as
seen in many of the stories in this book (particularly the one with the man
posing as a bar bouncer - the name escapes me, but I think it may have been
"Senses 3 and 6"), but sometimes his longer pieces tend to ramble. (and
that's a fairly strong criticism for me - I read "those damn Jordan
books."). In particular, I thought _Earth_ started out pretty well (though
the "the Swiss drop the Bomb" thing was ludicrous", and got too complicated
for its own good. (All this is IM(NS)HO, naturally). _Glory Season_ was
much better, though and I am eagerly awaiting the rumored _Startide Rising_
sequel. (Hell, I've been "eagerly awaiting" that book since about 1986...)
(For what it's worth, _Startide Rising_ is one of the few books I've ever
had to buy a replacement for, due to the fact that it fell apart. Not due
to bad binding, just due to constant re-reading.)

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 07:20:15 GMT
From: markus@twain.ucs.umass.edu (Anthony M Christopher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin    Book Review by C. Douglas Baker

I also have to agree to this recommendation.  I have yet to read THE
POSTMAN, but I have read the three uplift novels and RIVER.  His Uplift
books set up a whole new universe that has to be seen to be appreciated; my
describing it would not do it justice (I'm also awaiting the alleged
sequel).  River contains some af my favorite sci-fi shorts, especially
_Loom of Thessaly_, _Crystal Spheres_, and _Thor meets Captain America_.
For other good sci-fi shorts, check out Larry Niven.  He's my favorite
sci-fi author, and his stories are wonderful.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 16:40:15 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bunch

As even Bunch's publisher admits, Bunch is the sort of author who does not
want his readers to find reading him easy or pleasant. He seems to succeed
in this goal, or at least did in the few stories of his I read before I
realized that this was his approach.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 00:29:42 GMT
From: DENISEI@alcon.acu.edu (DENISE INGLIS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Orson Scott Card (Alvin Maker)

I just finished reading Card's _Saints_.  It's an historical fiction novel
about the Mormons, not SF at all.  But it's still a great read.  My only
complaint is that he seemed to spend to much time on the polygamy issue.
Weren't there more to the Mormons than that?  Anyway...

Does anyone know when the next "Alvin Maker" novel is coming out?  Is he
going to do an "Author's Definitive Edition" of _Xenocide_?

Denise Inglis
denisei@alcon.acu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 02:16:46 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card (Alvin Maker)

DENISEI@ALCON.ACU.EDU (DENISE INGLIS) writes:
>Does anyone know when the next "Alvin Maker" novel is coming out?  Is he
>going to do an "Author's Definitive Edition" of _Xenocide_?

The next Alvin Maker book will come out when Scott delivers it (i.e., we
don't know either).

The "Author's Definitive Editions" of ENDER and SPEAKER were caused by
Scott's realization that he'd let some consistency glitches creep in
between them an XENOCIDE.  I guess there could be a "Author's Definitive
Edition" of XENOCIDE someday, but I don't think Scott plans one at the
moment.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 16:27:35 GMT
From: erich@hrl5.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's Union (Downbelow Station)

markg@pdx820 (Mark Gonzales) writes:
>RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette) writes:
>>[...]  However, There are also things about the Alliance government
>>(after the formation of AlSec and the suspension of the Konstantine (sp?)
>>Constitution) that are equally abhorrent.
>
>Which of Cherryh's books did that happen in?

It's mentioned in the timeline in the back of _Angel With The Sword_.
AlSec belongs to the era of the Mri Wars, at the end of which the "Faded
Sun" trilogy is set.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 00:50:26 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's _Downbelow Station_

DENISE INGLIS <DENISEI@ALCON.ACU.EDU> wrote:
>I'm in the middle of her Chanur Saga (can we call it a Saga?).  I really
>like it, but why is she so dang hard to read?  Can someone tell me?  (I
>think that's why I like her.)  Some of her other books like _Cuckoo's Egg_
>weren't this difficult...

This is definitely an in-the-eye-of-the-beholder matter.  Perhaps it's a
function of whether you like the characters or not?  Because I for example
reread the Chanur stories regularly (because I like the hani, not to
mention some of the stsho), and I read _Cyteen- every now and then (because
I like young Ari), but I couldn't even get through _Cuckoo's Egg_ once, and
most of her other books I have read once-and-never-again.

Oh, yes, and the Merovingen Nights series, but my favorites in those are
not Cherryh's characters, but Rat, Rif, and Cal.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 15:39:27 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's Union (Downbelow Station)

cash@convex.com (Peter Cash) writes:
>I think that's off the mark. Sure, you can re-cast any political conflict
>in terms of the one you're most familiar with, but I don't think it was
>Cherryh's intention to portray the Union/Earth situation as an allegory
>for the Cold War, nor will it help you to understand the situation to
>think of Cherryh's future in terms of the Cold War.

That's not what I was trying to say.  I think Cherryh threw deliberate
hints at the reader about Union being a close clone of the Soviet Empire
(even down to Slavic - sounding names).  She may have done so to provoke
the reader into taking a certain position right at the start of the book
(basically, by setting up the Fleet as the Good Guys).  Later, she tears
down this picture quite effectively.  It had quite a jarring effect on me
;-)

[...]

>I'd like to jump a few years into the future with those characters, and
>maybe get a better insight into what turned the Company Fleet into a bunch
>of pirates.

I think we already get a good idea from "Hellburner"; the fact that Mazian
actually started out as a Merchanter, plus his clever manipulations (which
we see through Graff's eyes), fit in well with his later appearance at
"Downbelow Station".

>How did he attract first-rate people like Mallory and degenerates like
>Porey?)

If Mallory was the thirdmost seniority in the Fleet in _DS_, she must have
been a captain in a merchanter militia ship by the time of _Hellburner_.
She probably went along with Mazian at the time because he was best at
getting the EC to finance the war.  Later, she only ran afoul of him when
he threatened her control over _Norway_.

As far as ruthlessness was concerned, she was almost as bad as Porey in
_DS_.

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet
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Date: 21 Nov 93 07:57:40 GMT
From: dwx3@cdsmail.cdc.com (Dave Weil)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's _Downbelow Station_

djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt) writes:
>This is definitely an in-the-eye-of-the-beholder matter.  Perhaps it's a
>function of whether you like the characters or not?  Because I for example
>reread the Chanur stories regularly (because I like the hani, not to
>mention some of the stsho), and I read _Cyteen- every now and then
>(because I like young Ari), but I couldn't even get through _Cuckoo's Egg_
>once, and most of her other books I have read once-and-never-again.

Interesting.  I guess I'd have to agree with the "eye of the beholder"
comment then.  _Cuckoo's Egg_, _Cyteen_, the Chanur series...  I thought
they were all great.  Of course, I'm a reasonably fanatic reader of
Cherryh's stuff.  The only books that I didn't really enjoy were _40,000 in
Gehenna_, and the Russian folktale ones: _Rusalka_, etc.

Reading some of Cherryh's stuff takes more effort than, say, Eddings, but
it's more than worth it.  She writes (IMHO) marvelously, and manages to
draw the reader (me :-) in to such an extent that some walk-in character
who gets a couple of pages (like Shto shta stlen, or whatever gst's name
is, in _The Kif Strike Back_, or was it _Homecoming_?) seems as real as the
protagonist of the 500 page novel you read last night...

She's been getting better too; her new stuff, like _Hellburner_ and
_Legacy_ nearly blows away her early stuff.

Dave
Dave.Weil@cdc.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 12:20:13 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh's _Downbelow Station_

dwx3@cdsmail.cdc.com (Dave Weil) writes:
>Interesting.  I guess I'd have to agree with the "eye of the beholder"
>comment then.  _Cuckoo's Egg_, _Cyteen_, the Chanur series...  I thought
>they were all great.  Of course, I'm a reasonably fanatic reader of
>Cherryh's stuff.  The only books that I didn't really enjoy were _40,000
>in Gehenna_, and the Russian folktale ones: _Rusalka_, etc.

40K I found mostly uninteresting.  IMO the scene was changed so rapidly
that I just wasn't interested in the characters at all.  I read it largely
because of the references in Cyteen (which I like).

My comment on her Russian ones - Peter Morwood does it better (IMHO).

>Reading some of Cherryh's stuff takes more effort than, say, Eddings, but
>it's more than worth it.  She writes (IMHO) marvelously, and manages to
>draw the reader (me :-) in to such an extent that some walk-in character
>who gets a couple of pages (like Shto shta stlen, or whatever gst's name
>is, in _The Kif Strike Back_, or was it _Homecoming_?) seems as real as
>the protagonist of the 500 page novel you read last night...

I agree, in most of her SF her characters are memorable (and likeable, in
some way - I can even sympathise with the Kif).  Legacy felt a little like
a 'sequel' to me (the 'more of the same' problem), but I still enjoyed it.
I certainly agree about Hellburner and Heavy Time being among the best...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 19 Nov 93 00:07:18 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE RISING OF THE MOON by Flynn Connolly

		 THE RISING OF THE MOON by Flynn Connolly
		Del Rey, ISBN 0-345-38289-7, 1993, US$4.99.
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   There's a lot that's good in THE RISING OF THE MOON.  Unfortunately,
there's also a lot of extra baggage the story has to carry as well, and
this drags it down a bit.

   Ian McDonald's BROKEN LAND (which I reviewed recently) was basically the
story of Ireland set on an alien planet.  THE RISING OF THE MOON is set in
an Ireland of the future (or of *a* future, at any rate), but the fact that
it is Ireland is almost superfluous.  I say "almost" because it has to be
set somewhere, and it uses the Irish history heritage well.  But if an
author sets a story in Ireland, that puts certain expectations in the
reader's mind, and these are not fulfilled.  One may argue this is a good
thing, rather than a bad, but it is disconcerting.  The fact that in this
future alien contact has been made is a more serious piece of extra
baggage; it serves no purpose except to provide a conveniently emotional
ending.

   The story is one of the misogynist dystopia, the future in which the
patriarchy (in the form of the Church) has decided to "put women in their
place."  As such, it is more reminiscent of such books as Margaret Atwood's
HANDMAID'S TALE and Suzette Haden Elgin's NATIVE TONGUE than of books
centering on the current situation in Ireland.  Nuala Dennehy returns to
Ireland after fifteen years of self-imposed exile to discover the true
situation back home.  Only through some extremely unlikely contrivances
does she avoid getting arrested or thrown out within a few hours of her
arrival or at several other times.  (Things frequently work out too
conveniently to be probable throughout the book.)  This soon develops into
what might be considered the standard "people's uprising" science fiction
novel.

   This is a strongly feminist book and one major complaint I have is that
although the government seems to oppress men as well as women (albeit
perhaps not as much), the "revolution" is seen as a strictly female one,
and men's assistance is pretty much rebuffed, which seems to me a serious
tactical error but, I'm not the author.  I also find it unlikely that a
Church-dominated government would be as sanguine about sexual assault by
the police as this one apparently is.  And it's awfully convenient for the
story that the Church officials are as corrupt as they are.

   These criticisms may make me sound more negative on THE RISING OF THE
MOON than I really am.  Certainly it will appeal to fans who have an
interest in Irish history and the real heroes and legends from Ireland,
since this draws heavily on them (and not at all on the Irish Celtic
mythology that one sees so much of in science fiction and fantasy).  And as
political underground science fiction, this is as good as most.

Title:      The Rising of the Moon
Author:     Flynn Connolly
City:       New York
Date:       September 1993
Publisher:  Del Rey
Comments:   paperback, US$4.99
Order Info: ISBN 0-345-38289-7
Pages:      383pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 16 Nov 93 13:40:50 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rosinante Trilogy

I enjoyed the Rosinante Trilogy by Gilliand very much - I believe he is a
member of the DoD bureaucracy here in DC, and his understanding of the
politics of large technical programs infuses the books with a great deal of
life and wit.

On the other hand, at the risk of seeming prudish, I would like to offer
possible new readers the caveat that each of these books contains brief but
vivid sadistic pornographic scenes that may be distressing to some readers.
Or enjoyable to others, I suppose.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 14:38:20 GMT
From: rgombart@mcs.kent.edu (Richard Gombart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Rosinante Trilogy

I don't remeber any "pornography" within these stories.

Rich
rgombart@mcs.kent.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 03:20:53 GMT
From: ccamfiel@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca (Galadan the WolfLord)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

A Adams <csc8aaa@gps0> wrote:
>The third BOOK is _The Hollowing_ just out now in the UK.  I've not read
>_The Bone Forest_, but I thought it was a Short Story collection, so it
>might've contained a (new) Mythago Wood short story/novella, or even the
>original one again.

The Bone Forest is a novella in the short-story collection of the same
name, which is set in the time of Stephen and Christian's childhood, and
explains the estrangement between their father and mother - very eerie and
bizarre, of course. :) ALL of the other stories in the collection are very
very good.  Most have to do with pre-Christian cultures...  Magic Man,
about a Neolithic tribe and its cave painter, I especially enjoyed.

Christopher Camfield
ccamfiel@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 06:07:51 GMT
From: mpython@cs.bu.edu (Mark Marinelli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MISSION EARTH chat, anyone?

Any MISSION EARTH (L. Ron Hubbard) fans out there?

Mark Marinelli
mpython@csa.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 16:41:06 GMT
From: mike@owlnet.rice.edu (Michael Haohua Liu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MISSION EARTH chat, anyone?

I read the whole series as it came out over about 2-3 years and I have to
say that the earlier volumes were much better, the first two especially
were pretty good.  The last few were, IMHO, trash.  They were too
slapstick, all the characters became caricatures of themselves and the
ending was especially stupid.  Overall, the series was not nearly as good
as Battlefield Earth.

Mike

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		     Books - Gemmell (6 msgs) & Lynn &
                             Norman (4 msgs) & Pohl (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 14:18:07 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: favorite obscure authors

Two other ancient Greece/Alexander books: LION OF MACEDON and DARK
PRINCE by David Gemmell (trade paperbacks).

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 19:10:13 GMT
From: JRZ3@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gemmell (was Fav. Obsc. Authors)

Ellen - No offense to you personally, or to Del Rey, but the Gemmell books
were TERRIBLE.  Absolutely terrible.  The history was a joke; I can't begin
to list for you everything he got wrong.  Perhaps that sounds like a
nitpick, but anyone who puts a bibliography in the back of his book is
asking to be taken seriously.  Gemmell knows a few odd details, but has
COMPLETELY missed the Greek mindset.  The books reminded me of "Dungeons
and Dragons Does Greece." I'm an Alexander scholar; I know this stuff.  I
just look at Gemmell, and set it beside a book like Judy Tarr's, and shake
my head.  Tarr is herself an historian (with an MA from Cambridge in
Classics and a Ph.D from Yale in medieval studies), she knows how to
research a book.  She also *understands* the way the Greeks think (and view
the supernatural).  Gemmell does not.  That may sound rather harsh, but I
don't know a softer way to put it.  They're just not in the same league as
Judy's work, or even for that matter, Melissa Scott's.

Jeanne Z.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 02:55:40 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gemmell (was Fav. Obsc. Authors)

I don't know about his Alexander books, but Knights of Dark Renown and
Morningstar were pretty good / readable. You might try them instead. :-)

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 13:13:29 GMT
From: jgm@dcs.ed.ac.uk (James McDonald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gemmell (was Fav. Obsc. Authors)

<JRZ3@psuvm.psu.edu> writes:
>Ellen - No offense to you personally, or to Del Rey, but the Gemmell books
>were TERRIBLE.  Absolutely terrible.  The history was a joke; I can't
>begin to list for you everything he got wrong.  Perhaps that sounds like a
>nitpick, but anyone who puts a bibliography in the back of his book is
>asking to be taken seriously.  Gemmell knows a few odd details, but has
>COMPLETELY missed the Greek mindset.  The books reminded me of "Dungeons
>and

Well, its been a while since I read these books, but from what I can
remember from them and some interviews with him, he didn't _want_ to set up
a classically perfect Greece.  It was a setting in which he could write a
book, not the basis for a retelling of Greek history.  After all, if you
can suspend your disbelief that Alexander was possessed by the Chaos
Spirit, what is your problem with some slightly inaccurate history?

>Dragons Does Greece." I'm an Alexander scholar; I know this stuff.  I just
>look at Gemmell, and set it beside a book like Judy Tarr's, and shake my
>head.  Tarr is herself an historian (with an MA from Cambridge in Classics
>and a Ph.D from Yale in medieval studies), she knows how to research a
>book.

And thus (I'd imagine - I've never read it) writes a completely different
type of story to Gemmell.

>She also *understands* the way the Greeks think (and view the
>supernatural).  Gemmell does not.  That may sound rather harsh, but I
>don't know a softer way to put it.  They're just not in the same league as
>Judy's work, or even for that matter, Melissa Scott's.

Depends how you judge the work.  The Gemmell books, as a whole, are a great
read.  Personally, I know very little about Greek history, and don't care
all that much.  I read Gemmell's books as fantasy, and the fact that they
may be based loosely on a part of history is, for me, besides the point.

James McDonald
University of Edinburgh

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 21:35:11 GMT
From: JRZ3@psuvm.psu.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gemmell

Well, the main response I think I'd make to you about Gemmell and accuracy
is what I said in the first post.  Anyone who puts a BIBLIOGRAPHY in their
book is asking to be taken seriously.  So I did.  He throws in a couple of
plums, too, as if to say, "See how clever I am and how much research I
did?" It's meant to impress.  But there are so many other errors of both
detail and just general understanding that I was anything but impressed.

I do believe in practicing the art of getting it right.  I don't care if
it's fantasy or not.  If he's going to make it up, then he should probably
have detatched it further from the historical setting.  Instead it was
something somewhere in the middle - and it just didn't work.

The trick of writing good historical fantasy (or any good historical
fiction) is, imo, the ability to make something plausible.  I didn't
believe in the "chaos spirit" either because it had more to do with the
Christian devil than ANYthing recognizably Greek!

I simply thought that if he was going to choose Greece as a setting, he
should have adopted Greek thinking and mythology as well, not attempted to
impose Tolkeinesque pulp fantasy onto Greece.  It doesn't fit.  It doesn't
work.  I finally got to the point I was reading through the book mostly to
see what he got wrong NEXT.  That should NOT be the readers inspiration to
finish a story.

I'll say it once again, I have a lot more patience with errors of detail
and thought in books that don't attempt to present themselves as
"historical."  He even thanks a "Paul Henderson" for checking the
historical accuracy.  I wonder just who Mr. Henderson was that he could
have overlooked so much.  Not that he's responsible for Gemmell's errors.
Gemmell is responsible for them.  Next time Gemmell decides to write on a
subject he doesn't know and only plans to do half-baked research for, I'd
suggest he leave OUT the bibliography unless he really wants to be taken to
task for his mistakes.  Including a longer historical note might help, too.

Jeanne Z.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 16:09:40 GMT
From: klbarrus@elf.owlnet.rice.edu (Karl Lui Barrus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gemmell (was Fav. Obsc. Authors)

<JRZ3@psuvm.psu.edu> writes:
>Ellen - No offense to you personally, or to Del Rey, but the Gemmell books
>were TERRIBLE.  Absolutely terrible.  The history was a joke; I can't
>begin

I think it is ridiculous to judge a fantasy novel on its historical
accuracy.  If you want history, read history texts.

Perhaps you would like "Knights of Dark Reknown".  That isn't set on Earth
so you won't be messed up by any historical parallels.

Karl L. Barrus
klbarrus@owlnet.rice.edu         

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 19:07:07 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth A Lynn, _The Watchtower_

Susan Eisenhour (cfsje@ux1.cts.eiu.edu) wrote:
>urf@icl.se (Urban Fredriksson) writes:
>>I found _The Watchtower_ unusual mostly because there were no "good guys"
>>at all in it.
>
>Actually, I thought there weren't any real "bad" guys. Maybe what we're
>both seeing is good writing that doesn't have the black/white good/bad
>extremes that dont' really exist, but are see too much in fiction.  I
>especially enjoyed Lynn's spare clean writing style. She evoked
>interesting characters without telling us what we sould be feeling about
>them or about events.

I bought the Chronicles of Tornor last weekend, and read _The Watchtower_
last night.  It sports very few fantasy elements: the only apparent magic
is something very similar to Tarot, and someone who has something very
similar to second sight (actually, that's not really the right term, but
it's sort of close).  No elves, dwarves, orcs, halflings, wizards.  The
ghyas we meet turn out not even to be ghyas, but something rather more
"normal".  The healer uses herbs.  (Mind you, I don't consider any of these
to be bad things.)

Susan's comment about writing style is well-taken.  I'd extend it by saying
Lynn maintains a good grasp on pov and doesn't mess around.  There really
aren't "good" guys or "bad" guys; the book is populated by people whose
loyalties cause them to enter into conflict with each other.  Extraneous
reasons and emotions backing the conflict are supplied, but it seemed
evident, on first read, that loyalty issues were paramount.

The relationship between Norres and Sorren, given that it occurs in the
"background", but that the viewpoint character is emotionally involved
after a certain point, is delineated cleanly and believably.  I was very
impressed.  Details about the society at large were presented in a similar
fashion.  I didn't spot *any* exposition-as-such, but enough information
was provided to build a world.

Good book; I'd recommend it.  I expect it will reward a second reading.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 06:14:59 GMT
From: dougbell@netcom.com (Douglas K. Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: " G O R "   John Norman

Does anyone know anything about this guy?  I heard a rumor that "John
Norman" is a pseudonym for some other author.

How many GOR books have there been?

Please email anything you know to: DougBell@netcom.com

Thanks!   :-)

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 19:33:55 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: " G O R "   John Norman

dougbell@netcom.com (Douglas K. Bell) writes:
>Does anyone know anything about this guy?  I heard a rumor that "John
>Norman" is a pseudonym for some other author.
>
>How many GOR books have there been?

You've got to be kidding.  John Norman is a pseudonym for a philosophy
professor at an NY college.  I've conveniently forgotten the details.

David

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 01:34:56 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: " G O R "   John Norman

The reports I've heard claim "John Norman" is a pseudonym for a university
professor named John Lange.

>How many GOR books have there been?

25, I believe; DAW stopped publishing them sometime in the late '80s.  I
think he moved to the (soon to be defunct) Questar label and has published
several "Telnarian Histories" books, which, on flipping through them in
bookstores, appear to be the same old all-women-really-want-is-to-be-raped-
by-the-right-guy stuff.

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 02:56:15 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: " G O R "   John Norman

Hmmm...

At the risk of sounding politically correct, I think that the 'GOR' books
are so politically incorrect that discussing them in public could be
grounds for an ugly homicide.

Before it changed owners, a bookstore in Seattle had a universal 'No GOR'
(GOR with a red circle and line through it,) in the window.  That's how
much GOR is loved up here.  DON'T ask for it by name.  Wear a bag over your
head and cover up the title with your fingers when you go to the cash
register.

Though I have indeed read several GOR books, and decided that they weren't
to my taste...I think that the anti-GOR movement borders on the edge of
book-banning.  And frankly, I can't support that.  Everybody has the right
to produce a lousy book.  And everybody has the right to not read a lousy
book.  I think that it should be left at that.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 11:47:57 GMT
From: rgasch@nl.oracle.com (Robert Gasch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: F Pohl: Gateway

I just read Pohl's "Gateway" and found it quite good. Now I find myself
wondering if the rest of the Heechee books are worth reading. If anybody
has any opinions about them, I'd appreciate a short pointer.

Thanks.

Robert Gasch
Oracle Engineering
De Meern, NL
rgasch@nl.oracle.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 14:48:02 GMT
From: ameghani@bnr.ca (Amin Meghani)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: F Pohl: Gateway

The second book is worth reading (I forget the name); don't bother with the
others.

Amin

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 17:24:55 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: F Pohl: Gateway

Robert Gasch <rgasch@nl.oracle.com> wrote:
>I just read Pohl's "Gateway" and found it quite good. Now I find myself
>wondering if the rest of the Heechee books are worth reading. If anybody
>has any opinions about them, I'd appreciate a short pointer.

Short it is:

 _Beyond the Blue Event Horrizon_ : neatly expands on several concepts in
"Gateway" giving rational stf-ial explanations for the Heechee's ftl drive,
ship design, etc. while at the same time telling the story of Robert
Broadhead's (?) coming to terms with his act of cowardice. It also has a
final chapter which sets up another sequel.

 _Heechee Redezvous_ : which is just a professional tying up of loose plot
threads from the first two books. Nothing special, nothing I couldn't have
predicted.

 _The Gatway Trip_ : a very good story from 1972 ("The Merchants of Venus")
and a lot of pretty pictures by Kelly Freas providing relief from
negligible filler about Gatway.

   The problem with the sequels it that they take a rather metaphysical
situation - blindly hopping on a ship not knowing if wealth, death or
nothing is at the other end of the line, and make it into just another SF
prop requiring "rational" explanations. All IMHO.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 18:10:37 GMT
From: markg@ichips.intel.com (Mark Gonzales)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: F Pohl: Gateway

Mark.Stackpole@launchpad.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole) writes:
>The problem with the sequels it that they take a rather metaphysical
>situation - blindly hopping on a ship not knowing if wealth, death or
>nothing is at the other end of the line, and make it into just another SF
>prop requiring "rational" explanations. All IMHO.

SPOILER AHEAD

I agree with all that. My biggest problem with the sequels is that the
powerfully mysterious offstage Heechees in Gateway are revealed to be
*cute* little furry critters.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 18:03:22 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: F Pohl: Gateway

Mark.Stackpole@launchpad.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole):
> Robert Gasch <rgasch@nl.oracle.com> wrote:
>
>  _Beyond the Blue Event Horrizon_: [...]
> 
>  _Heechee Redezvous_ : [...]

There's another one that fits here: _Annals of the Heechee_.  It continues
the series's downhill slide.

>  _The Gatway Trip_ : [...]

IMHO you have two choices: stop now, and be somewhat unsatisfied because
you want to know more about the Heechee, or read the rest of the series and
be very disappointed at how the quality of the books drops off.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 22:43:23 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: F Pohl: Gateway

Robert Gasch <rgasch@nl.oracle.com> wrote:
>I just read Pohl's "Gateway" and found it quite good. Now I find myself
>wondering if the rest of the Heechee books are worth reading. If anybody
>has any opinions about them, I'd appreciate a short pointer ...

IMHO, _Gateway_ is a classic work of SF.  The following books in the series
are not, and they suffer in comparison.

The following books are worth reading, although the last one is probably
worth only reading once.

Some general (but important) spoilers follow:

My main beef with the story is that all the bad guys turn out to be paper
tigers.  The Heechee are set up in _Gateway_ to be a big (and very
well-done, IMHO) mystery.  While they aren't exactly malevolent, they do
leave behind some toys that have a tendency to either kill the user or make
him rich.

In the following books, we discover that the Heechee are really nice guys,
and the *real* baddies are the Assassins.  And by the time we get to the
last book, we discover that the Assassins are mostly reformed.

Much of the story is motivated by the "what happens if we ever meet them?",
where "them" is first the Heechee and then the Assassins.  Unfortunately,
the answer in both cases turns out to be "not much"...

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 10:31:02 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: F Pohl: Gateway

If you liked the first one you'll probably like the rest. Almost anything
by Pohl is worth reading, but some things are more worthwhile than others.
Skip his early collaborations with Jack Williamson, but do read _The Space
Merchants_ and its sequel.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 16:33:35 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: F Pohl: Gateway

   Did someone mention Pohl's colaborations? His work in the Fifties with
Cyril Kornbluth is extrordinary, *much* better than his solo writings at
the time. Besides _The Space Merchants_, check out _Gladiator-at-Law_ and
_Wolfbane_, both reprinted not too many years ago by Baen Books.
   _Search the Sky_ (an extention of Kornbluth's "The Marching Morons") and
two mainstream novels _Presidential Year_ and _A Town is Drowning_ (the
last two long out of print) are lesser, but still professional works.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Nov 93 20:33:53 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Thanks and Apologies

I recently received two very touching e-mail messages from subscribers to
the sf-lovers digest form of this newsgroup.  Both were in reference to
some recent posts of mine on the Elizabeth Moon, Deed of Paksenarion
thread, and attributed to me more eloquence and wit than I feel I truly
possess.  I thank you both for your kind words and inciteful comments, and
apologize for the accidental keystroke that banished your messages before I
could reply to them.  I am humbled... and believe me, that's not an easy
thing to do.  :)

Further apologies to the net at large for the misuse of bandwidth... but
they were REALLY nice messages, and I'd feel an utter cad if I didn't reply
in some fashion.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com  AKA;
conrad@novalink.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 20:45:02 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

bearpaw@world.std.com wrote:
>Too many people assume (especially, it seems, regarding RAH) that a
>character's beliefs reflect the author's beliefs.  No doubt there was a
>great deal of overlap between the Old Man's beliefs and some of the
>beliefs of some of his characters, but any connections *we* draw are
>necessarily suspect.

*Groan!*  There you go again.

First of all, it is entirely too EASY to project Heinlein's character's
beliefs back onto Heinlein himself.  Why?  Because he constantly wrote
stories with characters that preached to us, the readers.  Jubal Harshaw,
Lazarus Long, Professor de la Paz, Jerry/Satan in JOB.  All of these
characters SEEM to be preaching to the audience - us, the readers.  When a
character starts to preach to us, we NATURALLY assume that there is a
reason for it.  ESPECIALLY when they preach as much as these characters do.

Second of all, ANY BOOK reflects that author's beliefs.  Pick up any book,
FICTION OR NON-FICTION, and read it.  IF it even proposes an idea, can you
honestly argue that that idea is not connected to the author's beliefs AT
ALL?  The ideas don't even have to be proposed by the characters.  They are
only one attribute of a story at an author's disposal.  Ideas can be
proposed by the setting, or the "props", or the time-period, or the writing
style.  In comic books, ideas can even be proposed by the artwork.

I'm not saying that the connections we draw are NOT suspect, because they
are.  ANY "connections" we make about ANYTHING are suspect.  We ALWAYS run
the risk of having those "connections" proven wrong.  But, particularly in
the case of Heinlein but also in the case of other authors, the same ideas
are proposed again and again and again and ....  Each time he re-iterates
the same idea, he makes it easier for us to assume that THAT is what HE
believes, too.  It may not be a universal rule, an axiom.  But it usually
turns out to be a pretty good rule of thumb.

And that is ALL I have to say about THAT.

kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury) writes:
>Heinlein gets a greater share of his readership from people who pick him
>up in their early teens than (I'm guessing) any other writer in SF - is
>there anyone else out there who's found themselves responding to a given
>situation with a catch-phrase from a Heinlein book they read years ago?

Aside from the infamous TANSTAAFL, no.

Do you think the reason Heinlein had a big teen following is that he wrote
some stories specifically for younger audiences, such as STAR BEAST, or
ROCKETSHIP GALILEO?

>I might as well say now that despite my enormous respect for Heinlein as
>someone who lived his own life on his own terms and accomplished a great
>deal, most of the actual beliefs expressed by his characters aren't ones
>I'm keen to find myself parroting. Perhaps I should add a second question:
>does anyone out there view Heinlein as a desirable template for young
>minds?

Since no one else is likely to take this bait, I will: No, Heinlein is NOT
a desirable template for young minds.  He is an "acceptable" template, (in
that there are, as bearpaw says, "worse" templates out there), but not a
"desirable" one.  And, from what little I know of Heinlein, I don't think
he would have WANTED to be anybody's template.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 17:22:23 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury) writes:
>early teens than (I'm guessing) any other writer in SF - is there anyone
>else out there who's found themselves responding to a given situation with
>a catch-phrase from a Heinlein book they read years ago?

Absolutely - "Lazarus Long" has a whole book of often appropriate quotes.

"I mean it.  You can have my razor, you can have my best knife. But snitch
one book and I'll skin you alive and bind that book in human skin."
   - RAH

>great deal, most of the actual beliefs expressed by his characters aren't
>ones I'm keen to find myself parroting. Perhaps I should add a second
>question: does anyone out there view Heinlein as a desirable template for
>young minds?

For anything before Stranger in a Strange Land, you bet (not because of the
sex, just because of the sheer ennui).  They get enough drilling on being
good little compliant and conformist dependents of the state at school, a
bit of self-reliance and respect for individual accomplishment makes a good
counterpoint.  Not the best in sensitivity training, but they get plenty of
that elsewhere.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 23:48:18 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury) writes:
>Well, it was Heinlein, of course. Though I haven't read _Have Spacesuit,
>Will Travel_ for the better part of a decade, little pearls of wisdom, or
>pseudo-wisdom at least, from it and half a dozen other books have stored
>themselves up in my memory. The frightening thing is I don't think I
>always notice when I'm thinking one of RAH's thoughts. So I wondered: who
>else has had this sort of experience? Heinlein gets a greater share of his
>readership from people who pick him up in their early teens than (I'm
>guessing) any other writer in SF - is there anyone else out there who's
>found themselves responding to a given situation with a catch-phrase from
>a Heinlein book they read years ago?

Yep.  I do.  Interesting that you (and others) all came to Heinlein early.
I don't recall (which is not to say that I didn't) reading Heinlein early.
I read SiaSL at the age of 26 (though I had read _Friday_, and _Starship
Troopers_ before that, ~18-20).  I immediately recognized the impact that
it would have had on me had I read it in high school.  I really binged out
on Heinlein after that, and I figure that I will probably do some serious
research on RAH before it's all over with.  (Surprisingly, there's not too
much serious schol- arship on him; must be something to do with the
love/hate syndrome over him.)  As an aside, I never read SiaSL in H.S.
because the weirdest person I have *ever* met thought that this book was
written about him! 'nuff to put anyone off something. :)

And, as I mentioned previously in a thread on gender, I *do* (at least,
sometimes :) consider Heinlein to be sexist.  Nonetheless, there is
something about his women and his societies that I find has gotten under my
skin.  I think it has something to do with self-reliance, psychological (as
opposed to sexual) androgyny, and archetypes, but I haven't exactly figured
out what, yet.

>I might as well say now that despite my enormous respect for Heinlein as
>someone who lived his own life on his own terms and accomplished a great
>deal, most of the actual beliefs expressed by his characters aren't ones
>I'm keen to find myself parroting. Perhaps I should add a second
>question: does anyone out there view Heinlein as a desirable template for
>young minds?

Certainly not the only template, but I think an acceptable one.
Particularly that aspect Bearpaw has mentioned - self-reliance.  It's
important, especially for kids who feel alienated.  A lot of his stories
also present ingenuity, responsibility, and, at least, communication
between the sexes.  Certainly, a lot of RAH's works are dated, but I think
that they have a lot more going for them by way of *realistic* morals than
much modern sf.  RAH was nothing, if not pragmatic.

Parents could do worse than their kids reading RAH! :)

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 21:02:37 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

>>[...] is there anyone else out there who's found themselves responding to
>>a given situation with a catch-phrase from a Heinlein book they read
>>years ago?
>
>Aside from the infamous TANSTAAFL, no.

Yes, TANSTAAFL was used in _The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress_, but I believe
the term was coined in Ayn Rand's _Atlas Shrugged_.  It could be even
earlier.  (Boy, there's a work of speculative social fiction!)

I always wondered how on Earth RAH came up with his turns of phrase.  Did
it have to do with a linguistic tradition extant in Kansas City during the
early 20th century similar to those throughout the American south?

Did he puzzle over them for hours?

Did he hear them and write them down?

Did he see things ("as interested as a puppy worrying a slipper") and write
them down for future use?

Was it innate genius (they just popped into his head)?

All unanswerable, I suppose, but I do wonder.

I, too, found Heinlein in my early teens (c. 1970).  My path to him was
very prosaic.  I was in the bookstore, looking to buy an SF book.  I'd
already read all the Asimov, and all the Arthur C. Clarke.  I needed a new
author.  So I just looked for whoever had the most linear feet of shelf
space, figuring they must be pretty good.  Heinlein won.  And yup, he was
good.

If I followed that heuristic now, I'd probably be reading Robert Jordan
(shudder).

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 01:50:17 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

Yes, Heinlein is inside my head, and for the most part he's a very welcome
guest there.  I don't agree with *everything* he or his characters ever
said or did; but in general I think he helped instil a pretty good set of
principles and ideals in my youthful head.  I could wish that I were better
at living up to them.  (I sometimes have the depressing feeling that if I
were a character in a Heinlein story, I might be one of the idiot
characters who gets in the heroes' way, rather than one of the heroes.)
Anyway, if and when I have children, I'd rather see them reading Heinlein
than a lot of current- day "politically correct" type kids' fiction.)

(Odd and semi-relevant bit of personal history; as a precocious reader with
a mother who read SF and left a lot of SF paperbacks around, I read most of
Heinlein's "adult" fiction (that had been published up to the time) while
my age was still in single digits.  It wasn't until I got into high school
that I discovered, in the school library, that he also wrote a bunch of
books that were specifically intended for children (or at least teenagers).
Has this happened to anyone else?

BTW: I believe the previous poster who attributed "There's no such thing as
a free lunch" to Ayn Rand's ATLAS SHRUGGED was mistaken.  Coincidentally, I
was just looking at Wm. Safire's NEW POLITICAL DICTIONARY which has an
entry on the phrase.  Safire reports that the phrase first became well
known through its use by economist Milton Friedman though Friedman denies
originating it.  Safire also cites Heinlein in TMiAHM as "popularizing" the
phrase and coining the acronym "TANSTAAFL".  I don't think the phrase
occurs in ATLAS SHRUGGED or other Rand writings, though the idea behind it
does.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 04:55:19 GMT
From: drysda02@ursa.calvin.edu (David Rysdam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

aa396@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Bill Henley) writes:
>(Odd and semi-relevant bit of personal history; as a precocious reader
>with a mother who read SF and left a lot of SF paperbacks around, I read
>most of Heinlein's "adult" fiction (that had been published up to the
>time) while my age was still in single digits.  It wasn't until I got into
>high school that I discovered, in the school library, that he also wrote a
>bunch of books that were specifically intended for children (or at least
>teenagers).  Has this happened to anyone else?

Yes.  As a matter of fact, I have tried to read some of his juveniles and
found them exceedingly boring.  Of course, I was about 16 at the time and
reading at a far higher level ;-)

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 15:42:02 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

kingsbur@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Justine Kingsbury) writes:
>early teens than (I'm guessing) any other writer in SF - is there anyone
>else out there who's found themselves responding to a given situation with
>a catch-phrase from a Heinlein book they read years ago?

Yes, certainly.  Heinlein is one of the most 'quotable' authors I have read
- - he had a way of encapsulating a meaning in a phrase that sticks in the
memory and is euphonious.

The only other writer I quote as much is Douglas Adams (from The
Hitch-Hiker's Guide to the Galaxy et seq.)...

However, in my case it wasn't 'early teens'.  I read some of his
'juveniles' as a teenager (Space Cadet and Between Planets, at least),
without particularly noticing the author (which often meant that I couldn't
find them again!), but I didn't really 'discover' RAH until early 20s, when
I was off work for a week and someone lent me Time Enough For Love and
Stranger in a Strange Land.  I read them both twice in succession (SiaSL
three times, in fact), the only time that I have re-read a book as soon as
I got to the end.  I was hooked...

>I might as well say now that despite my enormous respect for Heinlein as
>someone who lived his own life on his own terms and accomplished a great
>deal, most of the actual beliefs expressed by his characters aren't ones
>I'm keen to find myself parroting.

If you're 'parroting' them without meaning them, you have a problem.  If
you mean that some of the sayings you object to and are afraid that they
*might* slip out, that's not so bad.

>Perhaps I should add a second question: does anyone out there view
>Heinlein as a desirable template for young minds?

A 'template'?  No, definitely not, and Heinlein would (I believe) have said
the same.  As an *influence*, definitely yes - in my opinion, the more
different writings and cultures that a person is exposed to, the better, so
that they can make informed choices.

I certainly would be worried about a teenager adopting the beliefs of any
of Heinlein's characters as a whole, without thinking about it (I feel the
same about any 'role models'), but I think that as a 'jumping off point'
for a critical look at society Heinlein's books are very good.  It would be
preferable if the child could discuss the book with their parents and
teachers, to get perspective...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 21:53:32 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

   I started reading Heinlein at a pretty young age and became completely
hooked.  I especially liked, when I was ten or thereabouts, RED PLANET,
CITIZEN OF THE GALAXY, HAVE SPACE SUIT-WILL TRAVEL, AND SPACE CADET.  I
down know if my libertarian tendencies come from Heinlein or whether I
would have developed them anyway.  I believe I would have developed them
anyway and Heinlein re-enforced my views.

Doug Baker
cbaker@wam.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 23:50:10 GMT
From: neppie@crl.com (Richard Evans)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Is Heinlein inside YOUR head?

Linda B. Merims (lbm@avs.com) wrote:
>Did he puzzle over them for hours?
>Did he hear them and write them down?
>Was it innate genius (they just popped into his head)?

I suspect genius.  The quotes found in "Time Enough for Love" summarize a
philosophy found in all of his other novels.  Whether he puzzled over them
for hours or seconds is irrelvant; he got them down on paper.  I *don't*
believe he heard them from another source.  He may have had a liberal
influence somewhere, but he was the one to apply them on the grand scale of
science fiction (fact).

Richard

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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Date: 12 Nov 93 12:52:32 GMT
From: mccalpin@perelandra.cms.udel.edu (John D. McCalpin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

Dan'l DanehyOakes <djdaneh@PacBell.COM> wrote:
>TEHANU is a *healing* book in almost every sense of the word.

No, TEHANU is a *preachy* and *obnoxious* sermon that would make Heinlein
proud....

John D. McCalpin
Assistant Professor
College of Marine Studies
U. Del.      
mccalpin@perelandra.cms.udel.edu
mccalpin@brahms.udel.edu
John.McCalpin@mvs.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 14:56:18 GMT
From: jc@crosfield.co.uk (Jerry Cullingford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>Fact: The society of Earthsea had been described from the start as
>horrendously sexist.  In particular, there is one passage, totally
>stunning to read today, in which Sparrowhawk comes to agree completely
>with the Earthsea-ean proverb that womens' magic is evil.  (Wording is
>somewhat different.)  Women in the original trilogy were universally
>portrayed either in subordinate roles, or as evil; [...]

Well, I'll grant the subordinate part, but I'd class the evil bit as
irrelevant; there are evil male characters as well :-).

I wouldn't class it as "horrendously sexist"; I don't believe Le Guin
intended it as an an attack on women, and AFAIK historically most similar
cultures have tended to be male dominated; it's just not a significant
issue IMO.  Viewpoint is split evenly throughout the series;
male/female/child in the three books. (I think the last one is
mostly/totally from Arrens viewpoint?).

Apart from anything else, this is a _fantasy_. Not real life. If you're
that upset by the fact that a woman author choses to paint an imaginary
ability of imaginary women in an imaginary world as evil, and uses a
historically common, still fairly true at the time the book was written,
gender role system which happens to be out of fashion today, then I feel
sorry for you.

It's interesting to see that nobody seems to object as strongly to the
mechanics of the system of goverment in the books :-).

Personally, I see no reason for revisionist tactics in a sequel. In fact, I
see no reason, other than the obvious commercial one of conforming to
current prejudices, why sf should necessarily conform to current
politically correct ideology, especially at the cost of historical
accuracy. While we tend to sneer at the old "mighty thewed male hero and
wimpy female decoration" stereotype school of writing these days, we seem
to have arrived at a situation where, in the interest of gender equality in
medieval settings, readily available low-tech female contraception (usually
herbal) has become a standard fitting in the way blasters and FTL drives
used to be in science fiction/space opera. Is this a bad thing? not
necessarily, but I expect it may well date current works in the future.
Maybe it's just laziness, avoiding the hard work of figuring out a
different plausible explanation for the desired situation. Maybe it's what
people want to read - who can say? But it does seem to be becoming a
standard fitting, reducing the variety.

>In TEHANU, Le Guin simply comes to terms with this fact.  She could have
>done a number of things [...]

Including leaving well alone. Trying to rework things to fit current
prejudices just rubs me up the wrong way, like rewriting history.  The
motives may seem good, but the results are usually undesirable :-)

What you see as healing struck me as more like vandalism. The world would
be a bland, boring place if everything was PC :-). It'd probably be even
worse if we all had the same opinion about everything :-) :-). Some people
will love tehanu, some will hate it - and both can be "right".

Jerry Cullingford
jc@crosfield.co.uk
jc@selune.demon.co.uk
jerry@shell.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 15:52:26 GMT
From: erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com (Harry Erwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

I was educated as a mathematician, and my personality is similar to that of
many mathematicians. These two facts color what I will say here on The
Dispossessed.

Shevek (the mathematician and protagonist of the novel) is similar to many
mathematicians. For us, the world is more brittle - "cold" than for most
people. My wife (also a mathematician) regards the world as like a game. I
differ, but I still perceive the world abstractly and with an eye towards
rule-based descriptions. Emotion is an aspect of the world to be examined
dispassionately. I had to learn to consciously 'read minds' to be able to
understand other people in the way that most people do unconsciously.

How many mathematicians are aliens in human culture, I do not know. There
are neural abnormalities that predispose towards mathematics. Asperger's
syndrome is one, but people with that tend to lack 'creativity'. Another
abnormality seen is immature development of the GABAergic system, leading
to supercritical dynamics in the brain and chronic anxiety. It also leads
to pattern recognition and innovation processes that are not as efficient
at ignoring irrelevant information. Your ideas then take into account
correlations and relationships that most people don't recognize. You end up
getting comments like: 'You always have interesting ideas.' But it also
makes you an alien in your own culture, because you don't *think* like most
people. Read Gleike's biography of Richard Feynman for something of the
same theme.

There was a feel like that to Shevek. Perhaps that's why the book struck a
responsive chord for me.

Harry Erwin
erwin@trwacs.fp.trw.com
herwin@cs.gmu.edu
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Date: 13 Nov 93 15:49:36 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

mccalpin@perelandra.cms.udel.edu (John D. McCalpin) writes:
>No, TEHANU is a *preachy* and *obnoxious* sermon that would make Heinlein
>proud....

Then why can't I read any Heinlein at all, without becoming bored?

When I read Tehanu, I found myself most interested in the contrast between
the lives of the two adults, Tenar and Ged, and the child Tehanu. This
child is different from how Ged and Tenar were as children, and seems alien
to them, even though Tenar takes her in. The examination of this
difference, whatever it may be, seemed to be more essential to the story
than whether or not the adult characters were New Age Feminists, or
Sensitive Men. And from that perspective, the adults did not necessarily
come across that way.

I think Le Guin is interested in how as we mature, we retain childish
ideas.  These ideas may be beneficial to our adult lives, not just selfish
childish ideas. So her constant discussions of adult relations always
contain some sense of picturing the adults as children.  Rocannon may be an
example of this.  Or the characters in The Dispossessed. However you feel
about emotional and mental growth as characteristics of maturity, this is
what Le Guin writes about.  Maybe it is easier to write about incomplete
adults, those lacking emotional or mental maturity, than it is to write
about completely grown people.  I don't think she describes true adults as
she sees them very well.  Maybe the old astronomer cum miner in that story
in The Winds Twelve Quarters might be an example of this kind of adult. In
any case, she attacks this problem in her imagination and writing in the
book Tehanu. I didn't find this examination preachy.

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 21:59:45 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

larson@cfar.umd.edu (Sara Larson) writes:
>When I read Tehanu, I found myself most interested in the contrast between
>the lives of the two adults, Tenar and Ged, and the child Tehanu. This
>child is different from how Ged and Tenar were as children, and seems
>alien to them, even though Tenar takes her in. The examination of this
>difference, whatever it may be, seemed to be more essential to the story
>than whether or not the adult characters were New Age Feminists, or
>Sensitive Men. And from that perspective, the adults did not necessarily
>come across that way.

The thing that sticks in my mind most from Tehanu is the negative light in
which Ged and his wife (Tenar (?)) were portrayed, I think.

The next thing that comes to mind is the sense that the possibility of
action to write horrible wrongs (even though it entails some risk) is being
downgraded.  I called this 'victimization worship' before.  Anyway, I
didn't like it - though it is *one* possible course of action, and somewhat
realistic in the sense that people do do it.

Actually, the first thing that did come to mind was the inaction theme, but
after reading some other posts I realized that the change in character was
probably underlying a lot of my dislike of the book as well.

As one long-ago poster noted, it just didn't seem psychologically likely,
especially for Tenar.  She was never noted for not taking risks, given a
chance, otherwise she would not have left her island of birth.  And, though
I can see Ged collapsing into inaction as being more likely than Tenar, I
found it sad and upsetting and an unnecessary and unfortunate way to treat
this character, especially for an end (worshiping the myth of helplessness)
that I didn't like.

If the author had done literary violence to the characters for some purpose
of which I agreed with more, I might not feel as strongly about it as I
do/did.

In the end, I got the feeling that Le Guin was trying to write a story
about a myth.  And the new myth was the myth of helplessness, and that she
had specifically seen this as a 'woman's myth' from various feminist
sources who were criticizing her other work on feminist ideologically
grounds.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 22:52:35 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>I tend to agree with your statement [omitted] that the sexism was
>something Le Guin allowed to slip in uncritically in the sixties.  But it
>doesn't need 'fixing' for much the reason that the stereotyping in E.E.
>Smith's novels doesn't need fixing: That was then.  (I'd quote Delany on
>confusing art and journalism, except that I don't want to wear the quote
>out.)

It doesn't need "fixing" in Doc Smith.

It *does* need "fixing" in Le Guin.

Why?

Because *she* thinks so.  She's the writer.  I'm not, you're not, and it's
her damn book!

A slightly more objective view: because Le Guin's fiction has become more,
well, *radicalized* with respect to issues like feminism over time, as
indeed Le Guin herself has, and for some of her best work to retain such a
flaw is problematic.  Some writers would go back and rewrite the books
they'd already written; Le Guin chose a more difficult path, of trying to
bring the series into line with her mature beliefs *without* tampering with
what had already been written.  I applaud that decision.

>I don't really buy this.  Urras is too similar to our own society for Le
>Guin to have intended it as a candidate utopia.

Depending on what you mean by the word; "utopias" need not be _politically_
utopic (to coin a rather obnoxious word); consider Ernest Callenbach's
ECOTOPIA.  Or don't, it really doesn't merit it.

The ambiguity might be between a world where the "good life" is lived but
not possible and one where it is possible but not lived.  Figure out for
yourself which is which - it's another ambiguity.  :*) :*)

>>This double-helical structure pervades the book.  Note for example the
>>repeated play between the physical theories of "simultaneity" and,
>>"sequentiality" which Shevek is to reconcile
>
>The product of the reconciliation being simultaneous communication.

Exactly.  Which has a great deal to do with what is going on in TD, neh?

>>Low-tech?  
>>
>>Not at all; the world of ACH is much higher-tech than our own. 
>
>We're quibbling here.  Do you call people who live among horses but don't
>bother to ride equestrians?

I don't know anyone like this.

And I repeat: the Kesh have a high technology which is not electronic in
nature.  You have to look carefully to see it, because we are oriented
toward the idea the "technology" means "big machines and electronics," but
that isn't so.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 16:48:55 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>As one long-ago poster noted, it just didn't seem psychologically likely,
>especially for Tenar.
[...]
>In the end, I got the feeling that Le Guin was trying to write a story
>about a myth.  And the new myth was the myth of helplessness, and that she
>had specifically seen this as a 'woman's myth' from various feminist
>sources who were criticizing her other work on feminist ideologically
>grounds.

A myth of helplessness. What an intriguing idea. I suppose it is possible.
If she does discuss this, then maybe she gave herself a push in this
direction at the end of The Farthest Shore by taking Ged's "powers" away.
What was Ged like before his powers showed themselves? He didn't even have
his "name". He was just a kid. Of course, his powers began making
themselves known before his naming. Did he have other skills that he was
excessively proud of? Maybe it would have been better if he had just died
at the end of The Farthest Shore.  But Le Guin for some reason chose to
discuss his problem of mid- or late-life powerlessness. But he's hard to
get at now, as a character so she puts Tenar in the limelight instead. Why
is he harder to see now? Is he a Le Guin surrogate? I suppose all of her
characters are.

Does Tehanu seem helpless? She is helpless, as a child. She's helpless
because of her injuries and her difficulties with communication, at least
with her guardians. But she reaches beyond this, and communicates in the
series-admired way without any formal training. She also manages to
communicate with other people. She is not helpless.

Tenar's character is odd. Tenar should be easier to grasp as a farmer's
wife. What happens to her? She meets an abused child. She identifies with
the child, but she did not act for herself as a child the same way that
Tehanu does. I think I saw her in The Tombs of Atuan as somewhat unformed
in the way that people sometimes think children/teenagers are. Is Le Guin
fascinated with the child in the old person? Does she have trouble
reconciling the adult personality with the childish one?

I don't know.

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 01:52:09 GMT
From: matt@physics16.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Reviews PS: Ursula K. Le Guin

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
> There are also a few books it's probably worth mentioning without trying
> to rate.  "Always Coming Home" is not a novel, but a world-building
> exercise - an anthropologist's look at a future (largely low-tech)
> Pacific-Northwest society.

There's a bit of an anthropological feel to much of Le Guin's work.  Not
surprising, of course, considering what the "K" in her name stands for.

[Ursula K. Le Guin is the daughter of the Kroebers, both of whom were
well-known anthropologists.  The Berkeley anthro department, in fact, is
located in a building called Kroeber Hall.]

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 06:00:25 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Turtledove: The Case of the Toxic Spell Dump

Harry Turtledove's "The Case of the Toxic Spell Dump" is silly, it's
overflowing with bad puns, and, unusual for books of that sort, it's a good
read even without the silliness.

The basic premise is a variation of a familiar one: The story takes place
in a world just like ours, except that magic does everything that science
does here.  (Actually, most of the magic is theurgic, relying on divine or
demonic powers.)  So people drive carpets instead of cars, but LA still has
traffic jams, and Japanese knitting mills are still turning carpets out
more cheaply than American ones.  Badly injured people wind up in the
Intensive Prayer Unit and everyone's excited about the possibilities of
Virtuous Reality and Djinn Splicing.  Central Intelligence really does
employ spooks.  You get the idea.

David Fisher's job at the Environmental Perfection Agency is fairly
bureaucratic in nature.  He worries about containing the spread of the
Medvamp and whether importing Leprechauns will upset the local thecology.
That is, it's fairly bureaucratic in nature until he gets a tip that
something is wrong with the local Toxic Spell Dump.  He soon finds himself
way over his head, in a case that seems to involve black magics, the threat
of global war, and lawyers from every firm that uses that Dump.

The book is no "Operation Chaos" - the bad puns guarantee that, if nothing
else but, it was fun to read, with a solid story that doesn't *depend* on
the silliness.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Today's Topics:

    Films - Johnny Mnemonic (4 msgs) & Creature from the Black Lagoon &
            Stephen King Films (2 msgs) & Demolition Man (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Oct 93 06:52:29 GMT
From: smithgp@rintintin.colorado.edu (SMITH GREGORY PHILLIP)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Johnny Mnemonic

I just read recently that an independent company was making William
Gibson's short story _Johnny_Mnemonic_ into a movie.  The article was
pretty brief, with only a few mentions of who had been casted as the lead
roles.  Just wondering if anyone has any clues.

Greg
smithgp@rintintin.Colorado.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 08:28:46 GMT
From: abormann@iastate.edu (Adam D. Bormann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Johnny Mnemonic

There was an ad for the movie in Variety this summer.  I don't remember
much about it, but I do remember that Val Kilmer was playing the lead
(Johnny I guess), also in the listed cast was Dolph Lundgren and others.  I
have also heard that they are not using Molly Millions, but replacing her
with a different female character.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 11:44:12 GMT
From: ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk (Andy Lewis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Johnny Mnemonic

abormann@iastate.edu (Adam D. Bormann) writes:
>I have also heard that they are not using Molly Millions, but replacing
>her with a different female character.

ARG!

I hope this isn't true - the appearance of Molly is what made JM such an
enjoyable story (for me, anyway).

Mutter mutter mutter

Andy Lewis
Department of Electronics
and Computer Science     
University of Southampton
ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 21:52:06 GMT
From: suhler@pollux.usc.edu (Paul Suhler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Johnny Mnemonic

I heard Gibson speak last week at U. Washington.  He said that it won't be
called "Johnny Mnemonic" because that's deemed too difficult to pronounce.

I don't recall what he said about casting, but he never mentioned Molly's
not being in it.

He also said that he won't use the Neuromancer trilogy characters in any
future work, unless he becomes "old and greedy."

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 15:19:41 GMT
From: wcramer@vela.acs.oakland.edu (Bill Cramer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Remake of the Creature from the Black Lagoon

All the discussion about a remake of FORBIDDEN PLANET reminded me of
reading some time ago about a remake of THE CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON.
Anyone out there know what the status of this might be?

Bill Cramer
Kresge Library
Oakland University
Rochester,  MI 48309-4401
wcramer@vela.acs.oakland.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 14:44:14 GMT
From: STU93117@rckhrst1.bitnet ("BEEBLEBROX, ZAPHOD ", Z.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Stephen King films

   In regards to all the furor over "The Lawnmower Man," I would like to
throw my 0.02 in and say that it's just another example of Hollywood
completely altering a story beyond all recognition, and marketing it to the
public as the original story. This seems to happen with all Stephen King
movies, but not as pronounced as with "TLM." The only S.K. Movies that I
have seed that remained faithful to, and were even remotely as good as the
books were :
   (You may view these as recommendations)
   The Shining: An absolutely INCREDIBLE movie. Not completely true to the
      book, but truly horrifying, and a satisfying movie, almost as good as
      the book. IMHO, the best of the S.K-based movies.
   Carrie: The first movie to be based on a King novel. It remained true to
      the book, and is an example of what can be done when Hollywood
      doesn't change things to suit "the public."
   Misery: Again, it remained true to the book, and conveyed the emotions
      that King brought across so well in the novel.  Suberb film. Kathy
      Bates deserved the Academy Award.
   Stand By Me: This is based on King's short "The Body," from his
      "Different Seasons" collection. While not exactly the same as the
      original, it was a wonderful movie, and extremely moving. This ties
      with "The Shining" as the best.
   The Running Man: This movie is an exception. Almost nothing is the same
      except for the main character's name, and the basic game-show-gone-
      awry premise. Still, it was a very entertaining movie, and I enjoyed
      it almost as much as the short story.
   Creepshows I&II: In these, sandwiched in between other snippets of
      horror, you may find some passable, and even somewhat enjoyable
      renditions of some of King's shorts from "Skeleton Crew" and "Night
      Shift"

These are a brief overview of the best S.K. movies. The others range from
passable/mildly entertaining/somewhat faithful to King's original ideas
(Christine, Pet Sematary), to absolute drivel (Graveyard Shift, It, Maximum
Overdrive).
   If you are interested in Stephen King, I would advise you to read his
stories and novels FIRST, and then investigate his movies, tentatively, and
with moderate expectations. I would urge you to see the movies I
recommended in this letter, as they are "The cream of the crop" so to
speak.  

Movies to avoid at all costs:
   Children of the Corn (I&II)
   Graveyard Shift
   Maximum Overdrive

Movies that are mildly entertaining:
   It
   Christine
   Pet Sematary
   Tommyknockers (Borders on Drivel- use discretion)
   The Dead Zone (This could be classified as one of the best: It stars
      Martin Sheen and Christopher Walken. It was the best of the "mildly
      entertaining" category, but is not a masterpiece, because it kind of
      drags.... but overall a good story.

Movies they Should make, but probably never will:
   "The Eyes of the Dragon"
   "The Fog" (From Skeleton Crew)
   "The Stand"
   "Thinner"
   "The Long Walk"
   "Rage"
   "The Gunslinger" Series:
      The Dark Tower: The Gunslinger
      The Drawing of the Three
      The Wastelands

That's about all I have to say...

The point is, if the Producers and Directors would keep to the stories that
King originally wrote, the movies would be a hell of a lot better on the
average. They didn't sell millions of copies by not appealing to a lot of
people.

Oh! I left out a movie that should be made:
   "The Talisman"

If I have left any out, or if anyone has comments, criticisms, etc., Please
reply to this list, or Mail me direct at: STU93117@RRCKHRST1.BITNET 

Thanks.

Chris Wade

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 19:27:00 GMT
From: robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Stephen King Films

> Movies to avoid at all costs:
>    Children of the Corn (I&II)
>    Graveyard Shift
>    Maximum Overdrive

Just a question. In general, I'd agree with your assessment of SK novels'
transfer to the silver screen, but:

1) IMHO the original Lawnmower Man as SK wrote it was pretty thin and
forgettable, sort of a `one-gag-show', with not much of an imagination.
While the movie doesn't have ANYTHING to do with the original story, it was
fairly GOOD on its own right.

2) I haven't read Maximum Overdrive, but saw the movie. Could you please
tell me WHAT is the major difference between the two? The movie itself
seemed to be rather good, well above the average horror shows but, then
again, it may have been AWFUL compared to the original story, so...

Thanks in advance and take care.

Robert

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 21:48:09 GMT
From: AS.IDC@forsythe.stanford.edu (Scott Renshaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: DEMOLITION MAN

			      DEMOLITION MAN
		      A film review by Scott Renshaw

Starring:  Sylvester Stallone, Wesley Snipes, Sandra Bullock.
Screenplay:  Daniel Waters and Robert Reneau & Peter M. Lenkov.
Director:  Marco Brambilla.

   It would seem Sylvester Stallone has learned a lesson: give the people
what they want.  Sly wanted to expand into comedy, but he made bad choices
and audiences stayed away in droves.  So long STOP!  OR MY MOM WILL SHOOT,
hello CLIFFHANGER.  The response - $75 million plus domestic grosses for
CLIFFHANGER, was clear.  Now the second coming of Sly the Action Hero
brings us DEMOLITION MAN, and I expect it will do similarly big business,
despite the fact that it's a bloated conglomeration of failed story
elements and lead balloon punch lines.

   DEMOLITION MAN opens in 1996 in crime-torn Los Angeles.  Unorthodox cop
John Spartan (Stallone) brings in psycho drug lord Simon Phoenix (Wesley
Snipes), but not before being held responsible for the deaths of several
hostages.  Both men are sentenced to cryonic imprisonment, where they are
to be "reprogrammed" to mend their ways.  Thirty-six years later, Los
Angeles has merged with surrounding areas to become San Angeles, a blissful
metropolis with strict behavioral regulations, free of virtually all crime.
Phoenix escapes during a parole hearing, forcing a painfully unprepared
police force to free Spartan.  Teaming with an action-hungry female cop
(Sandra Bullock), Spartan sets out to recapture Phoenix.

   The main problem with DEMOLITION MAN is that I never bought its
underlying premise for a moment.  The screenplay makes virtually no effort
to explain how the authorities of the 21st century were able to convince
its mainstream populace to abandon sex, drinking, smoking and profanity.
Even the idea that it was a radical response to a city turned into a
warzone cannot explain the single generation transition.  It's just a pax
ex machina, and it doesn't work.  If that were not enough, there is the
further problem of a scattered storyline with too many plot threads.  In
addition to the basic adversarial conflict of Spartan and Phoenix, there's
an obligatory love interest, a conspiracy headed by the respected architect
of the peace (Nigel Hawthorne), Spartan's fish-out-of-water culture clash
with his futuristic pacifist counterparts, and an underground movement
(literally) led by comic Denis Leary.  For an action film, DEMOLITION MAN
never really gets up a head of steam, spending far too much screen time on
superfluous subplots.

   The fact is, at times DEMOLITON MAN seems more intent on being a
satirical comedy than an adventure.  Many of the gags are based on the
requisite anachronisms, most notable a running string of malapropped 20th
century cliches by Bullock which are true groaners.  We also get references
to Rambo (get it?) and the Schwarzenegger Presidential Library which seem
like they're expected to be funny just because they're mentioned.  Denis
Leary also gets a ranting bit straight out of his stand-up routine for no
apparent reason other than to give him something to say.  There are times
when the loopy sense of humor works, such as the rather incongruous skill
programmed into Spartan.  However, for every one clever bit there are five
hammered into the ground like the gratingly repeated penalty buzzer every
time a character swears.  I actually began hoping for things to blow up; at
least that was done well.

   As for the acting, the less said the better.  Snipes has perverse fun
with Phoenix, but he's on screen far too little, and his character is
reduced to cocky one-liners.  Stallone is more personable than he's been in
years, but he too has no character to speak of.  Bullock does have a
character, just no recognizable talent.  Rob Schneider of "Saturday Night
Live" has a funny bit part, but that's about all for bright spots.

   DEMOLITION MAN is bound to appeal to some on a very basic level; there
are great pyrotechnics, and the production design is impressive.  But I
found it wanting even as macho entertainment.  Much of the action is
uninspired, annoyingly photographed or badly edited, and even that action
is too long in coming.  DEMOLITION MAN is like that old joke about a bad
restaurant: the food is awful...  and such small portions.

   On the Renshaw scale of 0 to 10 years cryo-sentence:  3.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 14:10:39 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: DEMOLITION MAN

			      DEMOLITION MAN
		    A film review by Jason John Seaver

Cast:		Sylvester Stallone, Wesley Snipes, Sandra Bullock,
		Nigel Hawthorne, Denis Leary
Director:	Marco Brambilla
Writers:	Daniel Waters, Robert Reneau, Peter M. Lenkov
Rating:		R (Violence, profanity, nudity)

   Combine KNIGHT RIDER 2000 and CROCODILE DUNDEE with a tiny bit of BRAVE
NEW WORLD, and the result will, for better or worse, be something like
Silver Pictures' new action comedy, DEMOLITION MAN.  In this case, it
manages to be better than several of its components, although the writers
have an unfortunate tendency to play it safe a little too often.

   The movie opens in 1996 as LAPD sergeant John "Demolition Man" Spartan
heads into his final confrontation with Simon Phoenix, a sociopathic
criminal he's been trying to collar for two years.  Though Phoenix is
captured, the warehouse he was using as his headquarters is completely
destroyed, and more than twenty hostages are found dead in the wreckage.
Both men are sentenced to cryo-prison, where they will be placed in
suspended animation, having rehabilitation work fed directly into their
minds.

   Thirty-six years later, Phoenix escapes when thawed out for a parole
hearing.  Within two hours he's killed seventeen people; a development for
which the San Angeles (much of LA was leveled by "the big one of 2010," LA
and several other cities have become the idyllic San Angeles metroplex)
Police Department, which hasn't had to deal with a "Murder Death Kill" in
twenty years, is woefully unprepared.  Luckily, the cop who brought Phoenix
in last time is in cold storage....

   The producers must be congratulated for going out on a limb here.  While
people would have paid to see a movie that was little more than a two-hour
shootout between Stallone and Snipes, the movie has a satirical bent.  It
pokes fun at formulaic action movies - someone actually comments on a
one-liner thrown out in the middle of a fight, and when Spartan gets angry
at being regarded as some sort of action-movie stereotype, the speaker
simply switches him from the "macho he-man" stereotype to the "brooding
loner" ideal.  The dwindling American attention span has been extrapolated
to where fifteen-second commercials are the most popular music.  The fear
of intimacy being created in the AIDS era has extended to the point where
nobody ever touches each other, not even to shake hands.  What some
observers see as a disturbing trend to sacrifice freedom for safety in
America today is pervasive.  The names "Spartan" and "Phoenix" actually
seem to be chosen with something in mind, and an "underground" movement is
to be taken literally.  Stallone and Snipes look like photographic
negatives of each other early on in the movie.

   However, many of the interesting questions that could be raised in this
movie are given lightweight treatment.  Spartan had a wife and daughter,
and though his spouse's death is one of the first things he learns when
being revived, he doesn't seem to react much.  Spartan mentions a nightmare
that lasted thirty years, and Phoenix had a similar experience, but little
is made out of it.  And though at least some explanation is offered for the
radical changes in society (better than with most movies of this genre,
most recently typified by Fortress), it doesn't quite seem adequate.  And
is the sterile environment limited to San Angeles, or does it extend to all
of California/ the United States/North America/western civilization/the
world?  Also, it would seem that Spartan has more in common with Phoenix
than anyone else in this future, but little is done with this.

   The action is well-shot, and the special effects are pretty seemless.
They even showed a metric temperature reading that didn't say "degrees
Kelvin," although the object in question was a 1 K without any visible
insulation.  The acting is tolerable.  Stallone, though somewhat wooden,
has learned a lot about playing the straight man from his brief foray into
comedy, and pulls off his lines here without embarrassment, and actually
managing to elicit quite a few laughs.  Wesley Snipes throws caution to the
wind as Simon Phoenix with an over-the-top portrayal of the insane criminal
mastermind.  Bullock is fairly poor, but it fits with the character she
plays.  Hawthorne is passable, and half of Denis Leary's four scenes are
more or less carried by material straight out of his stand-up routine (he
even starts pacing back and forth).  Rob Schnieder from Saturday Night Live
also shows up as a character who might have escaped from an SNL skit about
bureaucrats you want to punch out on sight.

   DEMOLITION MAN falls in the 7.0-7.5 range.  It's more clever than the
average action movie, but missed several opportunities.

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Tuesday, 23 Nov 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 719

Today's Topics:

     Films - Foundation Film (3 msgs) & A Clockwork Orange (3 msgs) &
             Kubrick's New SF Movie (3 msgs) & Spiderman (2 msgs) &
             Interview with the Vampire & George Lucas on ET &
             Robocop 3 (4 msgs) & Fantastic Four (2 msgs) &
             Terminator 3 & Fantastic Planet

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 18:31:42 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Foundation Film?

I've heard that "Foundation" is being made into a feature film.  Anybody
have any more details than that?

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 22:46:33 GMT
From: asood@pomona.claremont.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Foundation Film?

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.COMpaq.COM writes:
>I've heard that "Foundation" is being made into a feature film.  Anybody
>have any more details than that?

Yes, it's being directed by Jean-Jaques Annaud (Quest for Fire) for TriStar
for a Late 1995/Summer 1996 release.  If it does well, TriStar has the
options to make sequels based on the other books in the series.  (The first
film will be an amalgamation of the original Foundation Trilogy.)

Personally, I feel the Daneel Olivaw/Elijah Baley novels would make much
better movies.  (And in context of the Foundation, should be made first...)
But the new novels (i.e. the ones Asimov wrote after 1982) are much more of
a filmable story, in my opinion.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Nov 93 00:10:33 GMT
From: pkwu@pq (Peter Wu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Foundation Film?

>Yes, it's being directed by Jean-Jaques Annaud (Quest for Fire) for
>TriStar for a Late 1995/Summer 1996 release.  If it does well, TriStar has
>the options to make sequels based on the other books in the series.  (The
>first film will be an amalgamation of the original Foundation Trilogy.)

Spoilers follow about the Foundation series:

Somehow I think Daniel Olivaw (the robot in the book series) will seem like
a Data ripoff to many people if the movie comes out.  I mean Data was
basically based completely on Daniel Olivaw .. positronic brain,
white-silverish skin, etc.

Peter Wu
pkwu@is.morgan.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 12:26:17 GMT
From: sgm1@aber.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A Clockwork Orange

Does anyone know why Stanly Kubrick has forbidden the release of A
Clockwork Orange in the UK?

There was a program on T.V. last night and it didn't explain why.  Anyone
know?

Sam

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 14:51:58 GMT
From: cdlloyd@dcs.warwick.ac.uk (Chris Lloyd)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: A Clockwork Orange

sgm1@aber.ac.uk writes:
>Does anyone know why Stanly Kubrick has forbidden the release of A
>Clockwork Orange in the UK?

   At the time the film was originally released in the U.K. there where a
large number of 'copy-cat' attacks.  The violence carried out was in many
cases copied from the film, conducted to classical music, similar clothing
was worn, and when caught the attackers claimed they got their inspiration
from the film.
   At this point Stanly Kubrick withdrew the film from general release and
said it would never again be shown in the U.K. whilst he lived.

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 17:29:44 GMT
From: cvs0@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (CHARLES SEAL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: A Clockwork Orange

   I have an article on this from the Philladelphi Inquirer (Sunday Oct 31,
1993, p. F-1).

   The article said that in 1973 there were a number of copycat crimes
based on events of the movie, which upset Kubrick (who lives in Britain
according to the article).  The judge in one of these cases asked for the
film to be censored even though the film had been in theaters for over a
year.  The article explains that Kubrick has never bothered to provide an
explanation for banning the film.  Alaxander Walker, a London film critic
who assisted Kubrick on the set of Clockwork is quoted in the article as
saying:
   "I think there's something besides his fear of more [copycat]
   crime.  I've known him 30 years, and he's a man of great
   caution where his person is concerned.  There's a danger when
   you're a celebrity, and there's the idea that the violence
   could come to his own doorstep.  He may be absolutly
   justified.  But it's one of the most important films ever made
   in this country, and it should be screened."

It seems to me (IMHO) that public pressure and personal fear prompted
Kubrick to ban the film.

I hope this helps.


Chuck Seal
Dept. of Mechanical Engineering
Packard Lab
Lehigh University
19 Memorial Dr. West
Bethlehem, PA 18015
cvs0@lehigh.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Nov 93 02:48:29 GMT
From: jthomas@advection.engin.umich.edu (Jeffrey Thomas)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: I just read what Stanley Kubrick's (sp?) next movie project is

    For all of you who have been wondering what Stanley Kubrick is
currently up to, I just read an article in lifestyle section of USA Today
that says he will begin production later next year on a movie called AI
(Artificial Intelligence).  USA Today says AI will a sci-fi flick which
takes place on a future Earth where greenhouse effects have melted the
polar caps, and coastal cities like New York are under water.  Beyond that,
the brief article did not say much else.  Does anybody out there have any
more details?  I bet, with as much of a perfectionist as Kubrick is, we
won't be seeing this movie for a few years.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 14:08:00 GMT
From: rickk@emu.com (Rick Kleffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Stanley Kubrick's New SF Movie -- AI  (SF Chron Article)

Yesterday's San Francisco Chronicle Datebook section had a short article on
Kubrick's next film, AI.  He'd apparently been working on it for a couple
of years but had given up becuase he thought the FX couldn't be done.  Now
he does think it could be done and the film is reportedly going into
production.  It's set in the 21st century in a world filled with robots,
where the greenhouse effect has melted the icecaps and Manhattan is mostly
underwater.  Kubrick's two other SF films, 2001 and Clockwork Orange are
pretty much certifiable classics, so this new work looks intriguing.
Enjoy!

Rick Kleffel
E-Mu Systems
Scotts Valley CA
rickk@emu.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 05:43:11 GMT
From: harvey@u-aizu.ac.jp (Harvey Abramson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Kubrick flick - AI

Does anyone know who is involved in the writing of this film? Is it based
on anything already published or is it original?

Harvey Abramson

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 15:02:27 GMT
From: mcmahon@awecim.enet.dec.com (Mad Scorpion)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Spiderman movie?

I thought a Spiderman movie was supposed to be released in September - does
anyone know what happened to this film? Did it get released somewhere? Is
it going to be released at all?

Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Nov 93 16:42:52 GMT
From: mthule@perot.mtsu.edu (Maxxima Thule)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spiderman movie?

Last I heard, release date was summer of 1994, but I had heard there was
some sort of delay. All hearsay, of course. 3:)

mthule@knuth.mtsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 14:50:11 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Interview w/t Vampire: Phoenix' replacement is...

According to the Chicago Tribune, 11/18, the replacement for the late River
Phoenix in the role of the interviewer in _Interview with the Vampire_ will
be Christian Slater.

I don't know about you, but shouldn't he be playing a Vampire?  It seems to
me when they get around to filming QotD, the characters that Slater
portrays would *never* refuse "The Dark Gift."

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 01:37:17 GMT
From: pkwu@morgan.com (Peter Wu)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: NEW Star Wars and Raiders..

George Lucas will be on Entertainment Tonight Tuesday night (11/23) to talk
about the new set of Star Wars movies.

Also, the new Raiders of the Lost Ark movie will be shooting soon.
Harrison Ford and Steven Spielberg have agreed to do it.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 15:14:41 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re: Robocop 3

IO30266@maine.maine.edu (Harrigan) wrote:
>Opens soon. Anybody heard much about it?  I know Peter Weller (sp?) isn't
>there...
>
>And I also heard it was rated *PG!!*
>
>This would make for a very different movie than the first two...
>
>Any thoughts?

Yeah, I have a thought: Robocop 2 *sucked*!  Whoever made that movie must
have thought, "Well, people liked Robocop 1 because of the "ultra-violence"
in it, so, let's give them a movie with nothing but that.  They won't care
if we don't give them a good plot!"  RC3 will have to be *incredibly*
different from RC2 for me to go see it.

Now, the reason why RC3 is going to be PG (or PG-13, I'm not sure) from my
understanding, is because the makers of the movie have found that Robocop
appeals to younger children - say, age 12 and under.  Remember the Robocop
cartoon and action figures?  Therefore, they need to make the movie
PG/PG-13 so that *more* younger children will go see it.  It's pure
marketing.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 20:50:28 GMT
From: GILCHRIST_J@whittier.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robocop III

I have a feeling that this Robocop film will be a sorry excuse for
celluloid magic. However, I didn't care much for the second one, either.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 03:01:09 GMT
From: CUTZ@library.csf.edu ("CUTZ")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robocop III

   I saw Robocop III the other night, and I thought that it was decent.  It
was rated PG13 and not especially violent.  This was probably because they
wanted a larger audience (i.e., younger children).  The absurd, comic
atmosphere of the first two was not successfully captured in this film, and
the exiting stop-motion animated machines (ED-209, Robocop II) are given
little spotlight, which is too bad.  I thought that the ED-209 fight scene
in Robocop was amazing, even for stop-motion animation, which has a hard
time looking real.
    On positive note, the new Robocop does a decent job (he's no Weller,
though) Rip Torn is very funny, and the talents of comic-book giant Frank
Miller come through in the writing.  I can't say who will or will not like
this film, but Robocop fans really have to see it.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 15:30:10 GMT
From: blake7@cc.bellcore.com (berardinelli,james)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: ROBOCOP 3

				 ROBOCOP 3
		    A film review by James Berardinelli

Rating (Linear 0 to 10):  4.7

Date Released:  11/5/93
Running Length:  1:45
Rated:  PG-13 (Violence, language)

Starring:  Robert John Burke, Nancy Allen, John Castle, Remy Ryan, 
	   Rip Torn, CCH Pounder, Jill Hennessy, Mako
Director:  Fred Dekker
Producer:  Patrick Crowley
Screenplay:  Frank Miller and Fred Dekker
Music:  Basil Poledouris
Released by Orion Pictures

   ROBOCOP 3 is merely a run-of-the-mill superhero movie, complete with
comic-book type villains and a plot of limited scope and even more
restricted appeal.  It's the good guys versus the bad guys in a time-
honored tradition.  There's a lot of firepower, numerous explosions, and a
few amazing new gadgets for the superhero to put to use.  All-in-all, it's
pretty routine, and that's a big disappointment.  For those hoping that the
third entry in the series would bring things back around to the level of
the first, 'tis not to be.  At least, however, we're spared another
plodding and pointlessly violent adventure like ROBOCOP 2.  This one has a
little life; rigor mortis has not quite set in.

   Detroit is still a war zone, but this time it's an elite element of the
police force - the "Rehabilitators" against a group of terrorists who are,
in reality, citizens fighting for the right to stay in their homes.  When
Robocop (Robert John Burke) enters the fray, he does so not on the side of
the OCP forces, but on the side of the downtrodden, which means he's
fighting the police.  Not surprisingly, a warrant is issued for his arrest,
but the Japanese powers behind the Rehabilitators aren't taking any
chances, and send an elite Ninja warrior (Bruce Locke) after the half-man,
half-machine police officer.

   The great thing about the original ROBOCOP (directed by a pre-BASIC
INSTINCT Paul Verhoven) was a tongue-in-cheek attitude coupled with an
indefatigable wit.  There was action, to be sure, but the script was
clever, and it made the old superhero formula seem fresh.  Alas, with
ROBOCOP 2, little of that freshness remained, and we got what amounted to a
senselessly-violent rehash of the first.  The satire was tired and the
action pedestrian.  Now, along comes ROBOCOP 3 and, while it doesn't
breathe new life into the series, it at least offers something moderately
more diverting than its immediate predecessor.  Even though there's nothing
extraordinary about the plot, it has a few moments that almost make us
forget that the film makers are beating the proverbial dead horse.

   ROBOCOP 3 goes for straight action, allowing brief instances only of the
facetiousness which made the initial installment so enjoyable.  There's one
instance where a crook makes the foolish mistake of trying to rob a donut
shop.  On another occasion, we see just how much punishment a solid
American car can take and still keep running.  Coupled with a few random
one-liners, that's about all the humor that this picture has to offer.

   Peter Weller chose not to reprise his role in ROBOCOP 3, but he isn't
really missed.  Robert John Burke does a passable job as the cyborg
officer, and bears a resemblance to Weller with the mask off.  Great acting
skills certainly aren't required for the part, and there's nothing about
Burke that would cause anyone but a relative to lament the change in lead
actor.

   Almost all the surviving characters from the first two films are back,
so there's a nice sense of continuity.  The murky politics of who controls
the police gets even more confusing in this movie, but that becomes moot by
the final battle.  Murphy's search for his lost family is reduced to an
almost-nonexistent subplot.

   One of the biggest improvements from ROBOCOP 2 is the music score.  In
the last film, Leonard Rosenman created one of the least-inspired action
film soundtracks of all time - music that was a bastardization of his own
feeble STAR TREK IV work.  For this movie, Basil Poledouris has given us an
overblown, pompous score totally in keeping with the nature of superhero
action movies.

   I'd like to make mention of the special effects.  While most of them are
okay, there are some scenes featuring an airborne Robocop that are
absolutely laughable.  Hasn't someone come up with a way to make flying
look better than the horrible sequences when Christopher Reeve donned the
Superman cloak?  Judging from this movie, the answer would have to be "no."

   Orion's financial problems delayed the release of this film for so long
that its arrival is distinctly anticlimactic.  People will wait a long time
for a special movie, but that's a description that doesn't fit ROBOCOP 3.
Since it's hard to imagine conditions under which the series will be
granted a further entry, this particular superhero may have flown off into
the sunset.  Too bad it wasn't in a cinematic blaze of glory.

James Berardinelli
blake7@cc.bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 15:24:54 GMT
From: mcmahon@awecim.enet.dec.com (Mad Scorpion)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Okay, how about the Fantastic Four movie?

I got my comic book movies mixed up. If memory serves (and that's dubious
at best these days), they're considering an X-Men movie and apparently
pre-production of Spiderman but I thought I had read in here sometime
during the summer that a Fantastic Four movie was due to be released in
September/October?! Of course, I mentioned it to my sons who were
anticipating this movie as much as I was and I've never heard anything else
about it.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Nov 93 16:19:27 GMT
From: browning@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Howard J. Browning)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Okay, how about the Fantastic Four movie?

It blew goat by all reports.  Terrible, made by some trash movie king.
Hasn't and probably won't even go to video.  I mean the costumes, and the
Thing looked so terrible.  I would be ashamed to admit taking a part in
that tragedy.

Sigh...

Howard

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 20:53:20 GMT
From: urbie@cbnewsk.cb.att.com (e.c.a.erbe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: T3

In my new TV-guide this week there was an article about basketball player
Shaquille O'Neal being the new opponent of Arnie in T3.  I don't know much
about this guy (I'm from The Netherlands), just saw him in that commercial
from Nike or something ("Don't fake the funk on a nasty dunk") but anyway:
does anybody have some new info on T3 and this Shaq guy being in it?

My Tv guide isn't always as accurate as I want it to be, either they are
giving old news or they ara making things up so I just thought let's ask!!
Maybe you hadn't heard this rumour yet but if you know something let me
know!

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 17:31:43 GMT
From: sheriff@maunakea.aero.org (Sean Hawkey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fantastic Planet

I've seen the animated movie 'Fantastic Planet' a couple of times, I was
wondering, did it ever win any awards?  I heard it won an award at the
Cannes Film Festival in 1973?

I was also wondering exactly what prompted the movie.  The story is
incredible and really changes your perspective.  Anyone know the base for
the story or the writers' reasons for making it the way it was.

Any comments on FP would be greatly appreciated.

Sean Hawkey
Sheriff@maunakea.aero.org

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Tuesday, 23 Nov 1993       Volume 18 : Issue 720

Today's Topics:

		   Films - Planet of the Apes (7 msgs) &
                           Josh and S.A.M. & Man's Best Friend

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Nov 93 22:01:28 GMT
From: jbf9a@darwin.clas.virginia.edu (Jason Fliegel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Planet of the Apes

   Well, I was just reading the Monday, Nov. 1 USA Today, and what with all
the talk of the Forbidden Planet remake, I thought this should be
mentioned:
   USA Today reported that Oliver Stone is negotiating for the rights to
_Planet_of_the_Apes_ so he can film a remake.
   What do you think of THAT?  (And what's next?  Christian Slater stars as
a young Jedi knight named Luke Skywalker in Tim Burton's reinterpretation
of the 1977 classic film _Star_Wars_?)

ARRRRRRRRRRRRGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGHHHHHHHHHH!!!!

Jason Fliegel

------------------------------

Date: 3 Nov 93 15:07:30 GMT
From: pcp2g@karma.astro.virginia.edu (Esplanade)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Planet of the Apes

I wonder what the hell people are thinking sometimes. I watched PotA the
other day (I hadn't seen it in ten years) and was amazed at really how good
a movie it is. Why remake it? What more can you say? I remember when Tesla,
a glam/metal band, remade "Signs", a great 60's (70's?) protest song. Why?
They sang it in almost exactly the same way as the original, and added
nothing to it. I assume they did it for the cash, but what's Stone's
excuse?

Phil Plait
pcp2g@virginia.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 4 Nov 93 15:30:38 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Oliver Stone and the Apes?

I *hope* you're wrong about this.  I don't mean to offend any Oliver Stone
fans out there, but I dislike that man's work so much.  After sitting
through "Born on the Fourth of July" and asking myself at the end, "So
what?" I swore I would never watch another movie he made again.  (I sort of
broke that promise when I watched about half of "Wild Palms".  I stopped
watching it, though, when I started asking myself "So what?" again.)

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 7 Nov 93 18:02:46 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Planet of the Apes

I'm not going to defend Stone here or remakes in general but in the article
I read on this project, the story is so different from the original PotA
that it can hardly be linked to the original series or to the novel at all.
To me, it is only irritating that it might have the same title as PotA if
it has very little to do with the old story.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 06:45:45 GMT
From: tom@europa.lonestar.org (Tom Kimball)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Planet of the Apes

This actually makes sense to me.  The Planet of the Apes files and TV
series were very sophisticated attacks on conservatism in all of its forms.
The villain in every case is conservative (the real meaning) thinking and
ideas.  I've never seen better political satire in any sci-fi series.

Oliver Stone would probably mess up the brilliance of the original, but
I've been starved of new POTA material since 1976, so I would surely watch
it.

Tom Kimball
tom@europa.lerctr.org
tom@europa.lonestar.org

------------------------------

Date: 8 Nov 93 23:24:00 GMT
From: robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Planet of the Apes

I would LOVE to see, once, the ORIGINAL story to be made into a movie. I
still can't understand why the HELL did they have to abandon the novel, and
write a script STUFFED with contemporary politics. The book from Pierre
Boulle is excellent, and IMHO had a much more startling ending than the
movie did.

But then again, I'm a curious fellow; I couldn't enjoy even that
masterpiece made from Shakespeare's Richard III where the king is kept
alive by infusion in a modern operating room, and his bowels are dragged
across the floor...

Robert

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 02:35:19 GMT
From: quimby@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Scott Padulsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Planet of the Apes

I read that when they were first making the movie, they DID keep loyal to
the book, but eventually changed it because they thought having the apes in
20th century clothes and settings looked too hokey. So they decided to give
the apes a lower technological scale.

BTW, you're right, the ending of the novel hits as hard as a fist, but I
love the movie.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 18:58:10 GMT
From: blake7@cc.bellcore.com (berardinelli,james)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: JOSH AND S.A.M.

			      JOSH AND S.A.M.
		    A film review by James Berardinelli

Rating (Linear 0 to 10):  5.9

Date Released:  11/24/93
Running Length:  1:37
Rated:  PG-13 (Language)

Starring:  Jacob Tierney, Noah Fleiss, Martha Plimpton, Joan Allen, 
	   Chris Penn
Director:  Billy Weber
Producer:  Martin Brest
Screenplay:  Frank Deese
Music:  Thomas Newman
Released by Castle Rock through Columbia Pictures

   Josh (Jacob Tierney) and his brother Sam (Noah Fleiss) are on the run,
but they're not fleeing from circumstances that normally cause kids to
leave home.  Yes, there's a divorce in the family, Mom is about to re-
marry a stuck-up pig, and Dad's stepkids are real jerks, but these are only
a small part of the problem.  Josh is on the lam because he thinks he
killed an abusive drunk (Chris Penn), and Sam is with him because he
believes one of his brother's more wildly improbable stories: "S.A.M." is
an acronym for Strategically Altered Mutant, and he's about to be sold to
the government to participate in a war in Africa.  Together, the pair are
headed for Canada and freedom.

   How much are you willing to suspend your disbelief?  In the answer to
that question lies the degree to which you'll buy into the underlying
premise of JOSH AND S.A.M, and how much you will therefore enjoy it.  There
are enough nice little touches to keep the mountain of larger
implausibilities cleverly camouflaged, but never completely hidden.  As a
result, while many individual scenes work quite well for either comedic or
dramatic value (more of the former than the latter), the film as a whole is
lacking.

   One of the most curious elements of JOSH AND S.A.M is the inclusion of
Martha Plimpton's Alison.  Talk about underdeveloped characters and story
potential left unearthed...  She starts out as a plot device and never
develops into much more, which is truly unfortunate considering the rare
glimpses that we're given of the person beneath the toughened exterior.

   In many ways, this picture follows the time-honored pattern of many
so-called "road movies," albeit with protagonists of an unusually young
age.  Despite being brothers, Josh and Sam start out antagonistic, and only
through their various travels and travails do they come to recognize how
important each is to the other.  Kinship may not be binding, but friendship
is, or at least that's what JOSH AND S.A.M would have you believe.

   Although the two main characters are kids (ages 12 and 7, respectively),
older viewers will get as much, or more, out of JOSH AND S.A.M. than
younger ones.  Some of the themes, and much of the humor, will escape the
pre-teen crowd.  Nevertheless, children will appreciate the adventure, so
for parents who don't mind a few four-letter words, this is reasonable
family entertainment.

   Jacob Tierney and Noah Fleiss are excellent child actors.  Tierney, the
older of the two, has superior emotional range - his quiet, honest reaction
in the scene when his step-brothers are calling him a "homo" shows a
remarkable grasp of acting skill.  Josh's pain is eloquently presented, but
the emotion is never overplayed.  From beginning to end, it's hard to find
an instance where Jacob's work is off-center.

   Noah Fleiss, while lacking the subtlety of his on-screen brother, brings
an element of energy and verve to his part.  Sam doesn't have the depth of
Josh, but Fleiss is capable enough to invest him with the humanity
necessary to avoid the "caricature trap."  It would have been easy for Sam
to become the whining little brother, but he's always more than that (in
fact, I don't think he ever whines).

   On the down side, almost every member of Josh and Sam's family comes
across as a one-dimensional stereotype, especially their mother.  Played
without flair by Joan Allen, this woman has no personality whatsoever.
Oddly enough, originally Bebe Neuwirth was hired for the part, but her
portrayal was deemed "too unsympathetic."  When she was unavailable to
re-shoot her scenes, the role was re-cast.  If this resulted in an
improvement, it's not readily visible.

   The movie's greatest asset is its sense of humor.  The drama is very
much of the hit-and-miss variety, and the adventure element has obvious
limitations, but the comedy is fresh and inventive, and provokes several
hearty laughs.  Adults are often the butt of these jokes, but almost all of
them are funny because they're perceptive.

   First-time director Billy Weber has a good sense of pacing, and JOSH AND
S.A.M. never becomes dull or plodding.  This trait isn't unexpected, since
Weber's background is in editing.  His previous credits include 48 HOURS,
BEVERLY HILLS COP, and TOP GUN, for which he earned an Academy Award
Nomination.

   Perhaps the most curious thing about JOSH AND S.A.M. is the timing of
its release.  Initially, Castle Rock decided on a mid-August date.  This
was scrapped by Columbia because of "unfavorable competition," leading to
the next choice, which was mid-October.  However, for some unfathomable
reason, the October 15 opening was pushed back to November 24.  Now, coming
out amidst a rush of gargantuan holiday films, JOSH AND S.A.M has little
chance of being seen by more than a handful of people and, barring
something unexpected, will vanish like a raindrop in a pond, only to
resurface shortly on video.

   JOSH AND S.A.M is capable of supplying a little over an hour and a
half's worth of entertainment.  Everything doesn't gel together, but
there's enough cleverness in the script to allow for a little tolerance.  A
great movie this isn't, but it has its moments.

James Berardinelli
blake7@cc.bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 14:47:19 GMT
From: tak@hitl.washington.edu (Tak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: MAN'S BEST FRIEND

			     MAN'S BEST FRIEND
	      Placed in the public domain 1993 by Mark Takacs

NewLine Cinema / approx 90 mins / color
Rated: R
Tak rating:  see once as a matinee   (or wait a few weeks and rent it)

TV-Guide(tm)-Review

   A genetically designed guard dog opens a big can of whup-ass on
everyone/everything in sight.

Summary (I couldn't resist SOME low-grade guessable spoilers)

   Dogs.  Man's Best Friend.  Trusted for thousands of years to guard us,
guide us, and give us companionship.  But, no, that's not good enough for
the mad dart-gun-wielding doctor (okay, I forgot his name already but, is
it really that important?  He did play Bishop in the Alien/s saga ...  good
whup-ass there too).  He designs the perfect guard dog, the Max 3000, a
huge St. Bernard with the genetically inherited speed and climbing of a
cougar, eyesight of an owl, abilities of a chameleon, strength and
endurance of a bear, viciousness of some sort of snake, and a heap of
intelligence just for fun.

   Sounds great, right?  Well, apparently the good doctor hasn't gotten all
the kinks worked out yet, for the dog goes dangerously psychotic and tends
to munch on the lab help unless he gets his periodic tranquilizer shots.

   Which wouldn't be of much concern to us except that Max is freed from
the vivisection-practicing lab by an investigative reporter who befriends
him.  Max, much to her surprise and delight, ends up staying with her and
her animal-disliking boyfriend.

   Max's drugs hold out for the night, so he remains calm.  But the next
morning he's feeling rather frisky: he offs a cat (defying gravity to do
so), a parrot, a mailman, a hydrant (I won't spoil it for you), makes two
attempts at the reporter's boyfriend, and stops briefly for some frolicking
with a nervous neighborhood collie.

   Meanwhile the reporter (who still thinks Max is a big cuddle beast)
decides to give Max away so he won't be killed, found, or returned to the
EMAX lab. She takes him to a junkyard owner who apparently has a dog-heaven
ranch outside town.  She leaves, and before she's out of sight, he beans
Max over the back o'the head with a shovel (he could have used some spider
sense ...), and chains him up for a career as a junkyard dog.  Max will
have none of it - he breaks his bonds, gets a beauty mark, dispatches the
owner (guys, you might not want to watch this scene ... ouch) and bounds
home.

   Meanwhile the doctor has finally convinced the police to stop
investigating him for murder, and has them send the troops after his
million-dollar dog.  The bumbling police arrive just in time to save our
heroine, but not so-in-time for her boyfriend, whose face will never be the
same again (Max must drink too much cranberry juice).  We're then treated
to a five-car chase scene, low-budget car crashes (fender-benders really),
some goofy dog catchers, and the required computer graphics.

   We pause briefly for breath, then jumps right back into the thick of
things with many dead policemen, bullets, more car crashes and a climactic
showdown back at the Lab where it all began.  In true B-movie style, they
manage to include all sorts of goodies in the climax.  They start with a
chase, elbow-fu, projectiles, a car crash.  And it doesn't stop until
they've combined an impressive array of gimmicks, including a series of
chases, rubble, lurking psychotic dogs, the stuffed-dog variant of the
spring-load-cat scare trick, a shotgun, electrocution, needles, big knives,
tense hiding in dark spooky labs, bleeding (lots of bleeding), a tender
moment, and poetic justice by a cute dog that I thought should have shared
the parrot's fate.

   The movie ends on a sad note, but then turns things around with ...
anyone? anyone? ... hope for ... anyone? anyone? ... a sequel!

Technical Comments

   Nothing really obnoxious to get in the way of your enjoyment of this
gem.

   Okay, okay. There *was* one bad edit that looked like they dropped about
five frames from a chase scene.  And a tree-climbing scene reminded me of
those old live-actor spider-man movies where you can just *tell* the camera
is sideways.  But that's what makes a truly good B-movie.

Thoughts

   I do so love bad movies.  This one was a fine example.  It was fun to
watch, the plot was dealt with early on so we could got down to the action,
and we got to laugh, cheer and cringe.

   The blood-splashing was kept to a minimum, mostly at the beginning.  And
they never do show much maiming actually going on ...  just enough to let
your imagination do all the work, which I prefer anyway.  The St. Bernard
wasn't actually *shown* attacking complete people - lots of close-ups of
limbs and suggestive action cuts.  But there was the scene where some kids
sic Max on a cat (yea! there's too many of these foul creatures anyway),
where Max ingests the whole cat in bloodless snake-like fashion.

   They got pretty thick with the animal rights moralizing at times, (again
near the beginning - was their boss watching then?) but it was bearable.
There were lots of familiar cookie-cutter movie characters, but that's okay
too.

   We hear some classic lines from the doctor: "In the right hands Max can
save lives, but in the wrong hands he can be a deadly weapon."  I've heard
*that* one a lot.  The parrot even gets some good wise-cracks in before he
turns into a feathered kibble.  (I wonder if they actually taught it its
lines?)  A security guard with all of three lines gets a one-liner where he
calls the mad doctor "jerk".  I guess you had to be there.  It did get a
chuckle from the audience.

   The plot's not terribly original, and looks rather tattered under good
lighting.  What's up with the laser-sighted dart gun?  Or the throw-away
comment about Max turning on the doctor?  Why'd the police go from
disbelief and laughter to fully supporting the doctor with a five car
chase, a stake-out and blazing guns? Just imagine: "you want us to shoot
the dog??"  But that's just picky afterthoughts.  We don't need no steenkin
plot!

   And the types of -fu were amazing.  We got to see (in alphabetical
order): barrel-fu, bat-fu, brake-line-fu, bullet-fu, cage-fu, claw-fu,
dartgun-fu, elbow-fu, fang-fu, knife-fu, mace-fu, rat-poison-fu,
shotgun-fu, shovel-fu, uric acid-fu, welding torch-fu, and I'm sure I'm
forgetting others.

   A light-hearted, fun, low-gore, love-conquers-all, whup-ass movie.
Entertainment for the whole family.  This would make a good installment in
your whup-ass matinee diet.  You'll need a break from all the smarmy
feel-good holiday movies coming up anyway.

Rating system:
    avoid at all costs
    watch it on cable
    wait for videotape
 X  see once as a matinee 
    see several times (w/friends) as matinee
    see once at full price
    see it several times - full and/or matinee
    see many times at full price

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

           Administrivia - Crashing System and Upcoming Vacation,
	   Books - Beagle (2 msgs) & Bear & Blaylock (4 msgs) &
                   Brin & Cherryh & Clarke & Daley & Lee 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Mon, 29 Nov 93 09:38:52 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia

To paraphrase Robert Frost: 
   Something there is that doesn't like gandalf.rutgers.edu.

For the last week or so, the host machine where SF-Lovers Digest is run
from, has been suffering from some rather mysterious hardware problems.  It
was crashing nearly daily for some time while Sun and Rutgers staff tried
to sort out the problem.  It died on Wednesday, Nov. 23 right in the middle
of my processing the Digest material for that day.  (There are some who
claim that it is the large amount of mail associated with SF-Lovers that is
the cause but I doubt that's true.)  In any event, some mail may have been
lost when the machine crashed on Wednesday.  So, if you don't see something
you sent in the Digest within a week, you might consider trying again.

Due to the 4 day Thanksgiving weekend, today is the first chance I've had
to catch up and there is a lot of material here.  And once again, I find
myself with a large backlog, having recently just caught up with the
backlog I had from the week's vacation I took back in August/September for
Worldcon.  I knew this was going to happen - I'm taking another vacation
next week and I just knew I would catch up just in time to fall behind
again.  Sigh.

Anyway, I'm leaving on December 3 for 10 days of R&R.  I will return on the
12th, and will start processing Digests again on the 13th.  With any luck,
and gandalf willing, any mail you send while I'm gone will still be here
when I return.

And now, on with the show...

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 13:55:25 GMT
From: markb@cimage.com (Mark Bernstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Peter S. Beagle Novel

Elizabeth Willey (eliz@ai.mit.edu) wrote:
>Mark Bernstein writes:
>>On _The Innkeeper's Song_: Finished it a week or so ago, and loved it.
>>the best summation I can give is that it's one of the most emotionally
>>satisfying books I've read in some time.  Highly recommended.
>
>Ah.  Not the book for those of us who prefer our emotions to be challenged
>and disturbed.  (No, that's not sarcasm: you'll know when I'm being
>sarcastic, I promise.)

Interesting contention.  It's true that I didn't find anything in TIS that
particularly disturbed or challenged me.  What I did find were complex,
diverse, believable characters, situations that both interested me and made
me feel for the characters' difficulties, and an ending that was more
satisfying for being full of beginnings.

What I must disagree with is the implied generalization I see.  There are a
number of books that have challenged and disturbed me, which I'm glad to
have read.  It *is* possible to enjoy more than one kind of book, you know.

Mark Bernstein
markb@cimage.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 21:45:32 GMT
From: obrien@aero.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Peter Beagle has a new book out

   Regarding COME, LADY DEATH: This past weekend I flew up to Sacramento,
where I saw the operetta "The Midnight Angel", which is based on that
story.  Beagle did the libretto, and came out to take a bow after the
performance, along with the composer.  The composer's name I forget, along
with all of the music, which was eminently forgettable.

   This two-acter, running about two hours all told, suffered from a very
slow first half, but things pick up amazingly in the second half.  The
story is very powerful and effective, and well-acted to boot, always a
bonus in opera.  Sacramento opera is undergoing something of a renaissance,
so all voices were at least competent, and some were outstanding.  Some
elements of the story have been reworked to allow the necessary
compression; in the program notes, Beagle compares doing a libretto with
writing in crayon.  This explains the first half as handwriting practice.

   On the basis of the very powerful second half, though, I would recommend
this performance to any Beagle fan who gets the opportunity to see it.  So
far it has been produced in New York, St. Louis and Sacramento.  I am
unaware of any further production plans.

Mike O'Brien

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 08:49:18 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Greg Bear's Queen of Angels

Just read this book. A fairly deep book. Was hooked from the minute I read
the two opening 'quotes.' Alas, had to rush a bit to finish it before going
to sleep and this was not a book to speed through. Don't read below if you
are worried about SPOILERS.

It struck me that the main theme was what is the nature of perfection?
Would others agree with this?  Is perfection possible for humans?  I'm not
sure what side of the issue Bear ended up being for.  Was he in favor of
the therapied side?  Or did he favor the shadowed (untherapied) side?  Does
he argue that flaws are a desirable part of our nature?  What about the
computer that became self-aware. How was that linked to the perfection
theme? (Have my own opinions, but want others) What about the Richard
character - the admirer of the murderer poet. What was his reason for being
in the book? I'm not sure what role Bear meant him to fulfill.

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 16:23:06 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers/Blaylock

PKRUSH01@UKCC.UKY.EDU (Pamela Rush) writes:
>Someone was bound to mention Blaylock in connection with the discussion of
>Tim Powers; I'm sorry Rob Rodgers had not had the best experience possible
>when encountering Blaylock - the titles he had read are amongst the weaker
>Blaylocks.  Peter Kukla and Michael Pearce jumped in to give Blaylock some
>good press and I would suggest that people look for his stronger titles
>first, which, IMO, include THE ELFIN SHIP and THE DISAPPEARING DWARF, with
>the weaker "prequel" THE STONE GIANT, for some lavish, richly textured,
>energetic fantasy.

I guess it's all in how you term "energetic."  Personally, I term these
early fantasies by Blaylock "quaint."  They're like _The Hobbit_ without
Smaug, or _Lord of the Rings_ without Saruman or Sauron.  Truthfully,
there's no bite there.  That's not to say, however, that they aren't well
written, or interesting.

>Of the so-called "California" novels, THE DIGGING LEVIATHAN, an elaborate
>bow to E.R.  Burrough's "Pellucidar," is *very nice* and LAND OF DREAMS is
>not bad - reminiscent of Bradbury's SOMETHING WICKED THIS WAY COMES.  And
>my favorite after LEVIATHAN is HOMUNCULUS, a steam-punk Victorian fantasy.

And no mention of _The Last Coin_?  Or is it what you termed above as a
weak book?  If so, all I can say is that our tastes *widely* differ.

>One of the things that keeps Blaylock fans going, even through the
>numerous not-so-good ones (besides waiting for the *really* good ones) is
>hunting for Blaylock icons/motifs, many of which are "shared" with Powers'
>books.  We seek the arcane meaning of apes and skeletons, dwarfs and
>homunculi, glass globes and goldfish, grails and quests, hidden worlds
>within worlds (Oh, what I wouldn't give for a Keeble box!); and the more
>mundane but not less interesting search for archetypal coffee, beer and
>tobacco.  Most fascinating of all, IMO, is constructing the "life" of the
>character William Ashbless, who is the hero of Powers' ANUBIS GATES, from
>hints garnered when he either appears in person or is quoted as the
>"famous poet" in *both* Blaylock's and Powers' other books.

Excellent summation.  We also read Blaylock for moving scenes over
breakfast cereal, as well as the search for the perfect breakfast cereal.

>Although currently Powers appears to be the more dependably readable
>author, I still prefer Blaylock's *best* to Powers' generally very good
>writing.  Their "universes" overlap so much that to read one without
>reading the other one is to miss half the subtext (and a lot of in-jokes)
>about half the time.

I believe Blaylock to be the better stylist and Powers to be the better
plotter.  They have one collaborative story in Asimov's a while back that I
missed, and I was wondering if the mixture of the two was better than the
authors separate.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 00:49:29 GMT
From: PKRUSH01@ukcc.uky.edu (Pamela Rush)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Blaylock

Brad Lauchnor says:
>I don't want to be insulting but I read THE ELFIN SHIP and found it to be
>the most boring fantasy/s.f. I have ever read.  I just couldn't get into
>it.  I'm sorry if this offends you and I'm sure that others will disagree
>with me....

Actually, it was beyond the call for you to have read the whole book!
Don't worry about it; at least 43 of my closest friends and relatives, some
of whom *usually* share my reading taste, can't *stand* Blaylock!
Apparently readers either love him or hate him; many people I've urged to
read THE ELFIN SHIP or THE DIGGING LEVIATHAN did not finish the first
*chapter*.  I'm glad enough people are reading/buying Blaylock to keep him
published but apparently he is an acquired taste.

Pam Rush
pkrush01@ukcc.uky.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 16:30:19 GMT
From: toms@ihs.com (Tom Stockman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Blaylock

Pamela Rush (PKRUSH01@UKCC.UKY.EDU) wrote:
>Actually, it was beyond the call for you to have read the whole book!
>Don't worry about it; at least 43 of my closest friends and relatives,
>some of whom *usually* share my reading taste, can't *stand* Blaylock!
>Apparently readers either love him or hate him; many people I've urged to
>read THE ELFIN SHIP or THE DIGGING LEVIATHAN did not finish the first
>*chapter*.  I'm glad enough people are reading/buying Blaylock to keep him
>published but apparently he is an acquired taste.

Pam, a *slight* disagreement...I don't think Blaylock is an acquired taste,
but some just like him.  I found The Elfin Ship the most delightful book
I've read, from the very first chapter on.  I must admit I can understand
many people not liking him, his style is quite different from what most
seem to like...I suspect that not only are enough people reading/buying to
keep him in print, but probably enough to give him a more than comfortable
living, and keep him in print for decades to come!

He is one of my favorite 3 or 4 sci-fi authors.

I guess I'll have to try this Tim Powers guy...I read a couple of his early
novels and haven't picked up anything since.  Various postings here have
convinced me I should pick up something newer.

Tom Stockman
toms@ihs.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 05:40:03 GMT
From: pkukla@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Peter Kukla)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Blaylock

   I started reading Blaylock with _Disappearing Dwarf_ and _Elfin Ship_.
This was back in the days when these were the only books he had published.
When he came out with _Digging Leviathan_ (I think it was), I was bored to
tears with it, and terribly disappointed.
   Since then, I like to feel that I've grown some in my tastes.  I know
that I read and enjoy (thrill to!) Blaylock's writing style, even though I
might not be as captivated by it as is the case with some other, more
suspenseful authors.  Still, he's my favorite author, because I have come
to enjoy his bizarre tendency to attribute magical qualities to something
as simple as a pot of coffee which has been boiling for 20 years, or
axolotls.

   But back to the main point.  I do think he's an acquired taste.  I find
it hard to believe that someone who had never read one of his books could
rip through _Lord Kelvin's Machine_ and love it unconditionally.  When I
read it for the first time, I had to fight to keep from abandoning it out
of boredom, since the story doesn't really begin to form until the final
third of the book.  Once I finished, it was worth it, but the problem was
finishing.  I'd be surprised to hear that someone had become a Blaylock
junkie from this or one of his other "boring" books.

Peter Kukla 

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 20:48:18 GMT
From: alvogel@rodan.syr.edu (Andrew L. Vogel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: THE POSTMAN by David Brin

I like the beginning of most of Brin's work and have never liked the
endings.  Postman is no different, I found the ending ... silly.  I thought
planting the meme in people by the "postman" was incredibly interesting
though.  I wonder if Brin has read Dennett and Dawkins.

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 02:22:46 GMT
From: mjohnson@cco.caltech.edu (Mary L. Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Cherryh (SPOILER for Legacy)

DENISEI@ALCON.ACU.EDU (Denise Inglis) writes [about C. J. Cherryh]:
>I'm in the middle of her Chanur Saga (can we call it a Saga?).  I really
>like it, but why is she so dang hard to read?  Can someone tell me?

I noticed from _Heavy_Time_, etc., that Cherryh uses about the same ratio
of dialog-to-description as mainstream novels, not the description-heavy
ratio of "typical" sf.  So it takes most of a reading (or a few readings)
to figure out what's going on in a book, especially in an unfamiliar corner
of the universe.

With regard to _Chanur's_Legacy_ (spoiler here):

Consider it a Shakespearean Comedy.  (Yeah, that's not much of a spoiler,
is it?)

Mary Johnson
mjohnson@alumni.caltech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 15:02:41 GMT
From: larsga@ifi.uio.no (Lars Marius Garshol)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gentry Lee & Arthur C. Clarke

I am currently reading Rama II by the above mentioned, and have previously
read Cradle and The Garden of Rama by same. I have also read R with Rama,
and 5-6 others by Clarke alone.

OK, here we go. This is my first FLAME posting. And I now have the pleasure
of FLAMING Gentry Lee, and I am going to make the most of it.  OBS: Slight
**SPOILER** (RAMA II) in part 2.

This is my initial comment (in Microsoft BASIC, run this on any computer
you like, as long as you take my meaning):

        10 PRINT "I HATE GENTRY LEE - ";
        20 GOTO 10
        30 END 

OK, seriously, my reasons are:
   1) Mr. lee has (for some reason) to include, in every book, some Ms.
      Perfect. She:
        1) has great looks.
        2) has a French name, a la Nicole, Monique or other.
        3) is a lonely person.
        4) is highly intelligent and caring and understanding and
           AAARRRRHHH, extremely annoying in every way.
        5) is (in short) not very interesting, 
   2) Mr. Lee's prose is, to say the least, boring. "Michael O'Toole was
      totally overwhelmed by the spectacle as he...."  "The three
      cosmonauts talked avidly for over an hour. There was so much to tell.
      When Nicole of her fright upon encountering the dead Takagishi in the
      octospider lair, O'Toole was momentarily silent and then shook his
      head. "There are so many unanswered questions," he said..."
        
      What is this?!? Why doesn't Lee/Clarke even try to make this book a
      little more rewaring read?!?

   3) The characters are only slightly more than sketches, and some are
      positively awful. Francesca Sabatini is the quintessential ruthless
      career woman (most interesting aspect: her honesty), David Brown is
      the ditto scientist (no interesting aspect.)
        
   4) The whole of Mr. Lee's production is characterised by
      oversimplification of interpersonal relationships and human
      psychology.

   5) Lastly and worstly, Lee/Clarke provide a lot of interesting ideas.
      Therefore, to enjoy these, you have to endure the BORING sides of the
      book as well. Whereof follows my personal feelings for Mr. Lee.

Some of these criticisms may apply to Clarke as well, I DON'T CARE, I hate
Gentry Lee anyway!!!

I look forward to responses from other Lee/Clarke haters/lovers/flamers.

Lars M. Garshol
Institute of Informatics
Oslo University 

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 08:59:43 GMT
From: cc697@cleveland.freenet.edu (Eric Oppen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brian Daley

Does anybody out there in net.land have any idea when his next Hobart
Floyt/Alacrity Fitzhugh novel will be out?  He answered a letter to me once
that there would be more, but didn't say when.

Damn it, I want to know what happens next!

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 00:46:11 GMT
From: jessec@earlham.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: My favorite obscure author (or book!)

   I don't know about her being a really "obscure" author, but Tanith Lee's
*Don't Bite the Sun* is a nifty novel which I've almost never seen around
or heard discussed.  It's a remarkably simple but devastating twist on the
dystopian-utopia idea: a novel set in a paradisical high-tech City of the
Future where anyone who dies can be reborn instantly, where everything is
free, and where *being teenage* (vandalizing things, stealing stuff,
mocking elders, crashing vehicles) is not only tolerated, but encouraged -
for the first forty years of one's life.  In other words, it's a Funhouse
from which there is no escape, and in which there is no possibility of
doing anything lasting or powerful or meaningful... like loving someone...
Very well done.  Check it out, if you can find it.

Jesse

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Farren (2 msgs) & Heinlein (2 msgs) & Hollander &
                 Modesitt & Piper & Powers (4 msgs) 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 02:55:43 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mick Farren, _Phaid the Gambler_

A friend of mine who never rereads books periodically makes room on his
shelves by giving me his paperbacks.  I wind up reading books I might not
otherwise bother with, some of which are very, very good.

Some, however, are merely acceptable.  _Phaid the Gambler_, I'm afraid,
falls into this category.  In the far future, Earth is populated by three
human races, intelligent cats and dogs, and androids which no one knows how
to make but which reproduce themselves (and many whose functions have long
since been forgotten), and is divided into regions of hot, cold, and
bearable.  Phaid used to live in a relatively civilized area, but had to
split for the back country when his gambling ways got him into a spot of
trouble.  Years later, he returns to discover things have gone downhill.  A
lot.

A lot of sf gadgetry of the Star Wars variety shows up: land crawlers and
blasters, among others.  The decadent republic is made up of sharply
divided classes, and revolution is fomenting.  Weird drugs.  Weirder sex.
Juvenal would have felt right at home describing the behavior of some of
the aristocratic women.  (I kept thinking about that satire about the
mother of Caesar who supposedly amused herself by playing prostitute.  Then
a character in the book did exactly that.  Very strange.)

On the whole, relatively uninspired.  The dialogue is pretty cheesy, and
the action is stilted.  Phaid is... passive, I suppose.  Buffeted by
destiny.  He reacts to situations, rather than responding, and he never
seems to initiate action of any sort.

I might read the sequel, _Citizen Phaid_, since I have it sitting around.
Then again, I might not.  Either way, books like this help me understand
why my friend doesn't bother to reread his books.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 05:22:00 GMT
From: tucker@pyramid.cs.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mick Farren, _Phaid the Gambler_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>I might read the sequel, _Citizen Phaid_, since I have it sitting around.
>Then again, I might not.  Either way, books like this help me understand
>why my friend doesn't bother to reread his books.

I can't really remember much positive about the sequel either.  However,
don't let this deter you from some of Farren's other books, espescially
"The Armageddon Crazy" and "Their Master's War."  Unlike a lot of his other
books, these two have positive or even downright happy endings.  ("The
Feelings" while good satire was thoroughly depressing I thought.)

I've reread tAC and TM'sW many times, but not the Phaid novels.  Ah well.
I still look forward to anything new from Mick Farren.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 16:36:51 GMT
From: TILTON@uofport.bitnet ("KITTY TILTON, ENGINEERING")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein

Just an aside to the discussion of Heinlein as a template, etc.  About 10
years ago, after meeting Heinlein at the first L5 Space Conference, I sent
him a letter and a drawing from my son.  He had spoken to Jamie and admired
his drawings.  I mentioned that Jamie was a third generation Heinlein fan.
In her reply, the gracious Virginia mentioned that RAH took special
pleasure in hearing that parents and grandparents were passing his books on
as a legacy to their children.

RAH influenced me greatly as a child and young woman.  Although I don't
agree with everything he postulates, I feel he was not only a talented
writer but a great American.  That's not a fashionable compliment these
days, but I think RAH would have taken it in the spirit I offer it.

Kitty Tilton
University of Portland
School of Engineering
kittyt@up.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 17:12:11 GMT
From: Phetsy@aol.com (Phetsy Calderon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein

TILTON@uofport.BITNET ("KITTY TILTON, ENGINEERING") writes:
> RAH influenced me greatly as a child and young woman.

What memories you've brought back, Kitty! I remember reading 'Podkayne' as
a high school sophomore, in the dark ages of 1967-68. What a revelation: a
female lead, who had ambitions and capabilities beyond romance and baking
(and could deal with those things as well, thank you very much). It's
strange to remember how very, very unusual it was for a female character to
be like Podkayne, in that time.

And then there was Wyoh Knott: I definitely wanted to be like Wyoh when I
grew up. In a very real way, those women that Heinlein created inspired me
to mold myself *according to my abilities and interests.*

If I could talk to the spirit of RAH for just one moment, I'd thank him for
starting me down the path that lead to work in the space program, and with
computer technology. Yes, I certainly question and disagree with many of
RAH's ideas but, what ardent student of his wouldn't?

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 05:51:29 GMT
From: shalizi@phenxa.physics.wisc.edu (Cosma Shalizi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hollander

   To change the subject, does anyone know when/if _Pandora by [mumble]
Hollander_ is coming out in paperback?

Cosma Shalizi

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 04:17:50 GMT
From: ab950@freenet.carleton.ca (Linden Mason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Speaking of L.E. Modesitt, Jr. . . .

Does anyone know when another 'Recluce' book is due out? Will there be
another one? Opinions of Modesitt?

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 05:16:52 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: H. Beam Piper: Murder in the Gunroom

H. Beam Piper completists should know that "Murder in the Gunroom", Piper's
first novel, an almost-impossible-to-find murder mystery, has been
reprinted.  (If you're not a Piper completist, you're not going to want
this book.  It's not very good.)

Ordering information: The book is a trade paperback facsimile, sweetened
with an introduction and a Piper bibliography.  It costs $15 plus $3
shipping (they sent mine priority post) (plus $1 shipping for each book
after the first).  5% sales tax for Maryland residents.  The address is Old
Earth Books, PO Box 19951, Baltimore MD 21211-0951.

(I have no connection to OEB.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 23:31:39 GMT
From: kmac@cisco.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Tim Powers' "Last Call"

tomscud@ruf.rice.edu (Thomas Reid Scudder) writes:
>achilles@cheshire.oxy.edu (Gregory Jonathan Williams) writes:
>>Well, I randomly picked up this book at my school bookstore, and aside
>>from it being about 50 pages too long, I thought it was excellent!

I just finished it (Arrrgh! I need more Powers! Somebody make him write
another book!!).

What makes you say 50 pages too long? Where should it have been trimmed?  I
ask because I kind of have the feeling there are a couple of bits that seem
like they could be a *bit* shorter, but overall, it's just about as tight
as I think it could get.

>_The Drawing of the Dark_, which is fairly hard to find, and expensive
>when you do find it (in a used bookstore)

This is one of those lucky finds for me. I bought it somewhere, way back
when I was reading anything with swords and magic (This was when it came
out; I don't recall the date). I didn't expect much, it being an author I'd
never heard of (an author no one I knew had ever heard of). I was
surprised. I was stunned. I couldn't put my finger on what made it great;
but somehow, it was. I started telling people to read it. Telling anyone
who would listen.

>It also isn't as well done as the later Powers books.

True. It's not. He's just learning. But it still plays damned well; it's a
great rollicking swordsman story, with the typical Powers attention to
detail.

>_The Anubis Gates_ may be out of print by now.  It's a very well told time
>travel story, involving all sorts of interesting happenings in nineteenth
>century England.  A thoroughly good read, from what I can recall.  I
>haven't read it for 5 or 6 years or so, so my recollections of it are
>rather vague.

This is my nomination as one of the best sci-fi (Fantasy, whatever) books
ever written. It's brilliant, it's bizzare, it's fantastic, it's flawless.
Everyone shoud own a copy. This one proved Powers was a brilliant writer.

I bought this when it came out, but didn't read it; I don't recall why. The
only other thing I'd read by him was _The Drawing of the Dark_, and it
didn't seem to grab me when I picked it up. I think I finally read it
several years later. That's when I realized my error in ever putting it
down...
 
>_The Stress of Her Regard_ is a vampire story set in nineteenth century
>Europe, and involving John Keats, Lord Byron, and Percy Shelley, among
>others.  It's a very well done vampire story, but it did seem to me to be
>about a hundred pages too long.  Still worth reading, and may still be on
>some bookstores' shelves.

100 pages too long is correct. It's very, very clever. This is one of its
main flaws; too clever. The story is so carefully wound into actual history
that it seems constrained somehow; like a major element is missing
somewhere. I like it, and it's *damned* well written (Maybe Power's best
prose), but as a read, it's at the bottom of my list of his books).

>_On Stranger Tides_ should also still be in bookstores.  It's a story of
>the Caribbean, involving pirates, voodoo, and the Fountain of Youth.  Well
>plotted, well related to actual history, all the things you'd expect from
>a Powers novel.  Also well worth picking up.

This one's fun. The end is really bad, though. I suspect that the editor or
publisher pushed Powers for a tied up ending, and he wrote the epilogue as
an afterthought; it lacks his style, and seems very heavy-handed. Still
awesome fun though.

Karl Elvis MacRae
Software Release Support	
Cisco Systems
batman@cisco.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 17:57:38 GMT
From: Bryan.Case@um.cc.umich.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Powers etc.

I've been reading Powers for years.  Therefore, some reviews:
 
   THE ANUBIS GATES Perhaps his best.  A fusion of time travel, poetry and
     poetics, serial killers, ceremonial magic, secret societies, Texas
     billionaires, Will and Ariel Durant as characters - and it *all* ties
     together.  The plot starts off slow then accumulates speed through an
     exhilarating ending both emotionally and formally satisfying.  Every
     atom of the book folds into the rest at some point, avoiding the
     customary fan- and publisher-encouraged bloat syndrome.  Intelligent,
     funny, adventurous...  The paperback Ace edition has a nice, elusive
     cover; the Ziesing printing has a terrific J. K. Potter dw with great
     interior illustrations.
 
   THE STRESS OF HER REGARD Despite comments on these posting, I'd put this
     forth as a contender for Powers' best book - also as one of the best
     sf works of the 80s.  He covers some of the same ground as in ANUBIS -
     poetry, the early nineteenth century, etc.  But he focuses on the
     second generation of Romantics (Byron, Shelley, Keats - AG deals with
     the first " , especially Coleridge) here.  TSohR is an intensely
     serious book, perhaps his least crazed in terms of plot.  Powers
     carefully dissects ideas about inspiration, politics, the writing of
     poetry, the nature of the human (recalling PKDick's DO ANDROIDS...),
     the uses of sacrifice, and the anthropology of magic and western
     folklore.  This sounds heavy, and it is a meaty book.  It will repay
     your every attention.  I think it is central to Powers' work and
     thought.
 
   ON STRANGER TIDES Here we have the lighter side of Powers.  This is a
     terrific adventure about pirates, death, immortality, revenge, and
     loss.  This may be the best demonstration of Powers' unusual depiction
     of magic: his spells and creatures are gritty and grounded in everyday
     objects, unlike the customary fuzzy glows and shafts of light that
     seem to so easily divert and satisfy most fantasy fans and authors.
     There is one scene about a ship going to battle which neatly sneaks
     the magical in: a long paragraph listing crew members scaling the
     rigging, gunners loading balls into cannons, deckhands securing loose
     ropes, a bocor throwing curiously-colored pieces of glass into the sea
     before the ship, the navigator securing the wheel...  The plot grabs
     the reader from the start with an intense necromantic ritual referring
     to the Nekiad in the ODYSSEY.  Characters are great and the ending
     satisfying.  Not as serious as some of Powers' books, but a lot of
     fun.
 
   THE DRAWING OF THE DARK Again, more fun than contemplation.  Powers
     excels at subtly skeining magical schemes into the surface workings of
     history.  Here, the seventeenth-century Ottoman siege of Vienna ties
     in with, well, no spoiling here, let's just say: a large magical plot.
     TDotD is laced with hilarious, dada-like scenes of absurdity thrown in
     the face of our (often clueless) hero.  The plot is exciting, and
     often very funny.  What appears as plot incongruities are rather, I
     think, given prior demonstrations of his skills, absurdities for their
     own sake (which not insignificantly hint at the repercussions of the
     deployment of magic).  Historical detail is fine.
 
   LAST CALL Perhaps I'm biased because of having read the rest of his
     novels.  LC seemed at bit strained to me.  I loved the idea and it
     still appeals to me.  Perhaps my dislike of current Las Vegas soured
     me on the story.  The plot is convoluted.  Once again we get a classic
     Tim Powers hero: as Lars mentioned, an antihero is many ways, a poor
     chump who has few qualities to recommend.  Magic is as usual gritty
     and realistic.  His treatment of chaos theory, although not fully
     satisfying to me, beats Crichton's (in JURASSIC LARK).
 
   DINNER AT DEVIANT'S PALACE This is also available as an old sf Book Club
     edition.  Not well bound, but often cheap.  This seems to be a bridge
     between early and, well, better Powers.  It has some of the traits of
     the now defunct Laser Books series: the operating principles of the
     novel's world are investigated and overturned; a nonconformist hero
     defies City Hall; the ruling elite is horrible and not terribly
     efficient (this gets nicely wrecked in one of K.W. Jeter's Laser
     books).  The layers of scheme lead to a devious and subtle plot (no
     spoilers).  The post-catastrophe world is quirky and carefully worked
     out (yeah, a bit like DEUS IRAE).  It's not as rich as ANUBIS or later
     books, but still grabs.  A good puzzle-box book.
 
   SKIES/RUST I agree: for completists.  Some fun swordfighting, but
     clearly trying-out books.

Bryan A. Case
English Department
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 18:16:05 GMT
From: PKRUSH01@ukcc.uky.edu (Pamela Rush)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers/Blaylock

I'm happy to hear that my paperback copy of Powers' THE DRAWING OF THE DARK
is now rare and expensive!  I'll have to treat it more carefully.  DARK is
a *parody* of the quest/struggle for the Fisher King; for those who found
it "slighter" than some of Powers' other works, remember that it's an
elaborate *joke*.  I'm just about half way through LAST CALL and I'm
enjoying seeing Powers finally elaborate the Fisher King theme in a solid,
fully developed story.  But I'm still waiting for another *good* Blaylock.

Pam Rush
pkrush01@ukcc.uky.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 01:39:34 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers/Blaylock

In general I agree with Pam Rush's statments with one major exception.
It's unclear to me that Drawing of the Dark by Powers is a 'parody' or
joke.  It and Anubis Gates are my favorite Powers books and therefore the
one's I've reread most often.  Though it is a humerous story, it does have
its sombre moments, and there is the thread of a love-story.

Keep in mind that Powers originally intended to sell a series of books to a
British publisher involving the 'many' reincarnations of King Arthur
through time.  The deal ultimately went sour, and Powers took what he had
written so far and incorporated most of it into Drawing of the Dark, and a
few elements went into The Anubis Gates.  I don't think that Powers
intended this material to be a farce.  It's possible that when the
multi-book deal went bad, Powers turned parts of it into a more humorous
vein than he had originally intended, but I nevertheless feel that Drawing
of the Dark contained important elements in it that can still be found or
'echoed' in all of Powers subsequent material.

Michael Pearce
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Date: 25 Nov 93 22:14:26 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alis Rasmussen, The Highroad Trilogy

I read the first two books in this trilogy a few months ago (_A Passage of
Stars_ and _Revolution's Shore_) and enjoyed them.  Although I had the
third volume at the time, I didn't read it, as the second book had quite a
bit of closure.

SPOILERS probably follow:

With the success of the revolution, and subsequent treachery and mutiny,
one does wonder a bit, starting _The Price of Ransom_, where Rasmussen is
going to go with the story next.  Well, I did; maybe this falls under the
duh category for everyone else.  They went searching for League space on
the Forlorn Hope.

Simultaneously, CI has sent a bounty hunter and ex-saboteur in search of
Lily (he won't hunt other saboteurs, and won't let himself think about who
this Lilyaka might be, to be so closely associated with his ex-pals).
Everyone, and I do mean everyone, winds up meeting up in League space
(okay, Jehane and company don't, but everyone *else* does), which means it
isn't any kind of surprise to discover that Heredes isn't dead after all.

Which is to say, don't read this book without having read the first couple
books; it won't make a whole lot of sense.  Kyosti's identity/sanity
difficulties get a little old after a while, and I really wanted to shake
several characters who not only behave stupidly, but *know* they are and
don't seem to be interested in changing.  Can't argue with the realism
quotient there.

I think the best bits of this volume are probably the descriptions of the
ghost crew.  To smell them as Kyosti does, to follow them around with
Gregori, and to listen to the je-jiri ask Lily why they're still there is
possibly the most down-to-earth (poor choice of idiom there, hunh?)
presentation of ghosts I've ever seen.  And then for Lily herself to
encounter them, in fugue state while in jump, and to discover yet another
one of Bach's abilities was really the icing on the cake.  It wasn't even
critical to the plot in any sense (except that they are real enough for
Gregori to get useful information from and that ultimately allows Kyosti to
escape at a key moment) - just very, very well-executed.  Similarly,
Rasmussen's switching between viewpoints enables us to "see" the world with
the senses of a half-breed je-jiri, with some of the best olfactory
descriptions I've ever read.

Good stuff; I was impressed.  Can't say the story was all that inspired,
but some of the writing was excellent.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 04:14:40 GMT
From: roberts@decus.arc.ab.ca (Rob Slade)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Second Contact by Resnick

Tor Books
49 West 24th Street
New York, NY   10010
"Second Contact", Resnick, 1990, U$3.95/C$4.95
 
The jacket blurb states that this book is a treat for anyone who likes
"computers, science fiction, or just a plain good read."  The "good read"
part is going to depend on personal preference: the science fiction part
seems to be almost a side issue.  The computer enthusiasts will be
presented alternately with ideas and giggles.
 
The book is set seventy-five years into the future.  Neither politics nor
technology appears to have advanced very far and, with a publication date
just before the "Seven Days That Shook the World" (as CNN would have it),
the major national security concern of the US is still "Russian spies".
(Interestingly, the book lists the US, Russia, China and Brazil as
spacefaring nations, while the cover shows a clear shot of a "NASA/ESA"
logo on a rocket-like device.)  Computers equipped with voice recognition
still cannot deal with more than one speaker.  At one point a computer
retailer tells one character that if the modem (what happened to ISDN?) she
is trying isn't fast enough, they have one that will transmit at "38,400
baud."  (If the author isn't just confusing baud and "bits per second" this
indicates some improvement over "voice grade" lines, but hardly enough for
the seemingly ubiquitous "vidphones" unless trellis coding has gotten
*really* sophisticated.)
 
None of the data security or communication issues raised are terribly
sophisticated.  The author has apparently never heard of telnet
capabilities or the like.  As usual in fictional accounts, the "hacker" is
not only skilled with computers, but is a phone phreak as well.
 
Two of the security topics are of some interest.  One is the account of
files being secured by "moving".  The concept of "security by obscurity" is
justifiably condemned, but it is true that leaving "standard" accounts open
or having "standard" directory and file structures is, to a certain extent,
a potential security loophole.  The next logical step, beyond putting files
in a non-standard location, is to keep moving the files.  Unfortunately,
there must be a way to retrieve the files, so somewhere there must be a
pointer to them.
 
The other point regards database security.  At one stage of the plot, the
heroes are trying to track the identity of an individual who is "classified
to the max."  By using the database inference problem, they are able to
pinpoint his location.  The example is somewhat simplistic, but involves
generating a number of queries and discarding the ones the computer does
*not* reject as classified.
 
The topic of alien contact, suggested by the title, is really of relatively
minor importance.  A computer security whimsy in sf clothing.
 
copyright Robert M. Slade, 1993   
Permission granted to distribute with unedited copies of the Digest
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Date: 22 Nov 93 20:54:23 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Melissa Scott, Silence Leigh trilogy

Not so very long ago, I posted a rather unflattering, okay, downright
derogatory, review of Melissa Scott's _Mighty Good Road_, and was informed
that I should try Scott's trilogy.

So I did.

One of the things that really annoyed me when reading _Mighty Good Road_
was the trick used to work in exposition/description/world building.  Our
heroine (I forget her name and long ago got the book out of the house)
would pass through an area, abstractedly thinking of the things she was
seeing.  Then, when the exposition/description/whatever was over, she would
shake herself, give herself a little shake, or something of the sort, and
go on.  I found this distracting.

Silence didn't do this at all in the first two books, _Five Twelfths of
Heaven_ and _Silence in Solitude_.  She started to do it, but only to a
limited degree, in _Empress of Earth_.

The system of space travel in these novels is, er, novel.  Intriguing.
Well-executed.  Supplies endless, okay, arbitrary opportunity for cool
descriptions, including vision, heat perception, even eroticism.  The
three-way marriage of convenience is relatively well-written; if it appears
to have got itself into a rut by book three, well, marriages can be that
way.  Silence's extraordinary, allegedly "impossible" abilities are never
explained, which is kind of nice, since the most obvious explanation is
then that anyone can do anything, it's just that information is so tightly
controlled the controlling lies are rarely exposed.

The world depicted in the Women's Palace is interesting; it's a pity that
for plot reasons we see this world in its most attenuated state (where no
women are in the Palace voluntarily, because the Hegemon is untrustworthy);
it its more normal state, the politics of this shadow world ought to be at
least as lively as the official court, and may, at times, exceed it in
effective influence.  It was sort of a bummer not to get a chance to see
that.

While Scott's prose is generally competent, it strikes me as somewhat
uninspired.  While her plotting keeps the story moving, it doesn't do much
more than that for me.  The descriptions of space travel, and the
descriptions of the geas, its modification/destruction and the effects of
the curse are excellent, are what made this trilogy worth seeking out.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 20:10:24 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sherred (was Re: My favorite obscure author)

How about T.L. Sherred?  "E for Effort," his only non-obscure novella, is
really great.  Two guys with a time-viewer start making feature films about
Alexander (there you are, Janet!), Cortez, and so forth.  They are hailed
as cinematic geniuses but when their films get uncomfortably close to the
present time, all hell breaks loose.  I guess I liked it because Sherred
developed the "what if" in a logical and detailed fashion.

There were other stories in a similar vein, all set in the Detroit area and
usually with rather blue-collar protagonists, and a single novel, *Alien
Island*.  Granted, he didn't have much range, and wasn't very prolific, but
Sherred was a good storyteller.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET     
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV     

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 06:11:48 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sherred and others (was Re: My favorite obscure author)

higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins) writes:
>How about T.L. Sherred?  "E for Effort," his only non-obscure novella, is
>really great...
>
>There were other stories in a similar vein, all set in the Detroit area
>and usually with rather blue-collar protagonists, and a single novel,
>*Alien Island*.  Granted, he didn't have much range, and wasn't very
>prolific, but Sherred was a good storyteller.

Is "Alien Island" obscure?  I agree that it's good storytelling:

An alien space ship finally shows up, but it's not here to bring us into a
Galactic Federation and it's not here to enslave the human race and it's
not here to spiritually uplift us - it's just here to shop.  Which, of
course, sends enough shock waves.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 00:07:41 GMT
From: ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu (Ojvind Bernander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Silverberg books

I haven't read Silverberg since I was a teenager, but recently I read three
of his books.  I must say that Silverberg is like Camenbert - he gets
better and better with age.  That is, his age, not mine.

The first one I read was from the 50s and approximately his 10th novel.
The title is "Collision Course" and features the people on the first-ever
FTL flight.  First, that is, for humans.  They jump across the galaxy and
find another race with a glaring lack of diplomatic skills.  In the
preface, Silverberg mentions that back in the 50s he could crank out a
novel in a month, but that his people knowledge was a bit so-so.  This
really shows: the characters are cardboard and the conflicts between them
make them appear childish.  It's a quick, easy read, however, and the novel
is well structured - something I appreciate as yet another wannabe writer.
But on the whole, this is the sort of book I outgrew in my early teens.

The second was "Second Trip," (1972) where Nat Hamlin is a genius sculptor
who goes mad and becomes a serial rapist.  He is sent to Rehab, his brain
is erased of memories, and a new person, Paul Macy, is created in the empty
brain.  The book starts with Paul Macy entering the world.  Complications
arise quickly as Nat Hamlin stirs in his mind and wants his body back.  The
characters are very believable and gives an interesting, alternate view of
a split mind.

Then I read the recent "At Winter's End," which takes place in the far, far
future.  There has been a 700,000 year long winter on Earth due to a
rainfall of meteorites, but it's thawing and The People is coming out of
its underground nest.  This is one of the best reads I've had in a long
time, and I'm looking forward to reading the sequel, "The New Springtime."
Great characters, interesting world, and just the right amount of action
and mystery surrounding the past.

Ojvind Bernander

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 23:51:13 GMT
From: relihanw@ul.ie ( Liam Relihan )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HELP: John Sladek, anyone ?

>I am in desperate need of some information on John Sladek.  I have only
>read one of his books, and I don't know weather he can be classified as a
>sf-writer.  Anyways, the book I read was 'BUGS', and I just loved it.
>However, as I live in Norway, and none of his books are translated, it is
>practically impossible to acquire information about Sladek (I was very
>lucky to find the book in the first place), and the book-cover was
>extremely uninformative.
>
>What books has he written, and are they as good as 'BUGS' ?
>(I'll probably also need ISBNs if I'm going to order any )

I have read just two Sladek novels:

"Tik-Tok" - a brilliant parody of thrillers, sci-fi (Asimov as I remember)
and political novels such as those by Richard Condon.  It concerns a
murderous robot's route to power.

"Roderick" - this one is very post-modern in style - i.e. lots of smart-ass
jokes. It has lots of little obscure (and not so obscure ) references to
computer science and computer scientists (Carl Shannon turns up as far as I
remember). It is also full of mathematical puzzles.

Both of these are excellent reads.

Liam

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 23:33:25 GMT
From: U19807@uicvm.uic.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HELP: John Sladek, anyone ?

mort@ban.aid.no (Mort) says:
>  I am in desperate need of some information on John Sladek.  I have only
>read one of his books, and I don't know weather he can be classified as a
>sf-writer.

Unless you're allergic to humor/parody in your SF diet, he certainly _can_
be classified as a SF writer.

>What books has he written, and are they as good as 'BUGS' ?

Hoo boy. I've only read THE MULLER-FOKKER EFFECT, which is a nice satirical
novel, although you may (or may not) be confused by the constant references
to 60's cultural events and weird party events. >:) It's worth looking
into, at least. Some of the other books he's written include:

RODERICK
RODERICK AT RANDOM
THE STEAM-DRIVEN BOY  (anthology of Sladek's short stories)

With Thomas Disch:
BLACK ALICE (this is a mystery and _not_ SF, so it's your call on this one)

Chris Krolczyk
u19807@uicvm.uic.edu
U19807@UICVM.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 02:01:04 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HELP: John Sladek, anyone ?

He has a large number of stories published in the US as 'The Best of John
Sladek.'  He also has another story collection called 'The Lunatics of
Terra.'  I also remember seeing a novel called 'Tik Tok' but I haven't read
it.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 22:35:04 GMT
From: cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

SNOW CRASH:  Neal Stephenson
Bantam Spectra, 1992.

[SPOILERS]

   Time for a dissenting opinion on SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson.  With
all the rave reviews and glowing praise for this novel I finally read it.
Maybe my reaction is partially because of the high expectations I had of
this novel.

   My complaints:

   (1) The surrealistic world painted by Stephenson is just too unrealistic
for my tastes.  The federal government depicted by Stephenson is an
unrealistic caricature.  Y.T. is a caricature, although a positive one, of
the teenage "skateboard/heavy-metal" culture.  The society and culture of
SNOW CRASH is really a loose amalgam of caricatures.  I like surrealism,
but not Stephenson's.

   (2) The most interesting aspect of the book is the Metaverse or virtual
reality. I thought from reading the reviews that most of the action would
take place in the Metaverse.  Too bad this isn't the case.  Stephenson is
at his best when writing about the Metaverse.  I wish he would have
concentrated more of his efforts in that area.

   (3) Reading SNOW CRASH was like watching an unrealistic action/adventure
movie like "Rambo".  Y.T.'s ability to escape and evade an entire echelon
of well-armed people was like watching Chuck Norris dispatch ten well-armed
thugs in "Missing in Action".  It is so unrealistic it becomes banal.  The
scene where Y.T. escapes the confines of the US Government was silly.

   (4) Talking about silly, the whole idea of infecting people with the
"babel" virus by infecting hackers via "Snow Crash" and then taking their
blood and infecting others is ridiculous.

   (5) The ending is certainly anti-climactic.  After all that chasing
around and blowing things up there could have been just a few more pages of
denouement.  Although I admit the anti-climatic ending is supposed to move
the "world" back to "normal" and was clever in that respect.

   (6) Stephenson repeats his "babel" theory unnecessarily.  Once was
enough.

   While I was never really bored with SNOW CRASH the above complaints
detracted from my enjoyment of the novel.  I would, however, give SNOW
CRASH a qualified thumbs up.  It was entertaining enough and interesting
enough to be worth reading once through.  But for those of you who may not
have read it...lower your expectations just a bit.

Doug Baker
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	   Books - Stephenson (6 msgs) & Tad Williams (2 msgs) &
                   Recommended Books from Armadillocon 15 &
                   Are SF readers action oriented? (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 07:57:00 GMT
From: JEK133@psuvm.psu.edu (Josh Kaderlan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) says:
>   (1) The surrealistic world painted by Stephenson is just too
>unrealistic for my tastes.  The federal government depicted by Stephenson
>is an unrealistic caricature.  Y.T. is a caricature, although a positive
>one, of the teenage "skateboard/heavy-metal" culture.  The society and
>culture of SNOW CRASH is really a loose amalgam of caricatures.  I like
>surrealism, but not Stephenson's.

Well, the book is described as comic novel (comic in the way that
*Catch-22* or *Huckleberry Finn* is comic), so I had less of a problem with
the stereotyping than you did.  I mean, it's hard to take any book
seriously when the main character's name is Hiro Protagonist, and his
trusty sidekick is named Y.T., for "Yours Truly."  And as for surrealism, I
was sort of surprised no one (including me) had ever thought of using
self-storage units for living space.  All of this is, of course, MHO.

>   (2) The most interesting aspect of the book is the Metaverse or virtual
>reality. I thought from reading the reviews that most of the action would
>take place in the Metaverse.  Too bad this isn't the case.  Stephenson is
>at his best when writing about the Metaverse.  I wish he would have
>concentrated more of his efforts in that area.

I don't know; I liked the opening sequence (the one with the Deliverator).
I also thought the way he handled the nice doggies showed a good writing
touch.

>   (4) Talking about silly, the whole idea of infecting people with the
>"babel" virus by infecting hackers via "Snow Crash" and then taking their
>blood and infecting others is ridiculous.

Well, it's part of the conceit of the book.  I didn't have any problems
accepting it, although I'm not sure you stated the plan correctly.  I
thought Snow Crash was just a way to kill hackers.  The spread of the Babel
virus was, although connected, a different part of the plot.

>   While I was never really bored with SNOW CRASH the above complaints
>detracted from my enjoyment of the novel.  I would, however, give SNOW
>CRASH a qualified thumbs up.  It was entertaining enough and interesting
>enough to be worth reading once through.  But for those of you who may not
>have read it...lower your expectations just a bit.

I would have to highly recommend this book; the writing has a panache and a
chutzpah that I really like.  In fact, it shares that chutzpah with one of
my all-time favorites, Daniel Keys Moran's *The Long Run*.  At times,
reading *Snow Crash*, I felt like I was reading a DKM book.  Maybe they're
the same person.  :)

Josh

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 02:05:34 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

cbaker@wam.umd.edu (C. Douglas Baker) writes:
>   (1) The surrealistic world painted by Stephenson is just too
>unrealistic for my tastes.  The federal government depicted by Stephenson
>is an unrealistic caricature.  Y.T. is a caricature, although a positive
>one, of the teenage "skateboard/heavy-metal" culture.  The society and
>culture of SNOW CRASH is really a loose amalgam of caricatures.  I like
>surrealism, but not Stephenson's.

Hey, Doug, SNOW CRASH *isn't* hard SF, never does it pretend to be.  While
it indeed has some of the trappings of Cyberpunk, it isn't that nebulous
(NEUROMANCER won a Nebula, so I feel justified with the term) creature.
When you go to file SNOW CRASH in your database, put down "Satire" under
category, and cross-file it with Science Fiction and Adventure.  Just like
Jonathan Swift's GULLIVER's TRAVELS, it's a great read with bite.

>   (2) The most interesting aspect of the book is the Metaverse or virtual
>reality. I thought from reading the reviews that most of the action would
>take place in the Metaverse.  Too bad this isn't the case.  Stephenson is
>at his best when writing about the Metaverse.  I wish he would have
>concentrated more of his efforts in that area.

Pshaw.  Stephenson is best when he's doing a long and involved joke, like
the entire bit about Y.T.'s mother and the "memo from above."  There's
nothing in his virtual reality that we haven't seen elsewhere.

>   (3) Reading SNOW CRASH was like watching an unrealistic
>action/adventure movie like "Rambo".  Y.T.'s ability to escape and evade
>an entire echelon of well-armed people was like watching Chuck Norris
>dispatch ten well-armed thugs in "Missing in Action".  It is so
>unrealistic it becomes banal.  The scene where Y.T. escapes the confines
>of the US Government was silly.

You really didn't get it, did you?  This isn't "Rambo"; this is "Hot Shots:
Part Deux".  Well, no, this is "Monty Python Goes to the Future."  Charlie
Sheen et al. (and the Zucker bros.) don't have the intelligence that Python
or Stephenson has.

>   (4) Talking about silly, the whole idea of infecting people with the
>"babel" virus by infecting hackers via "Snow Crash" and then taking their
>blood and infecting others is ridiculous.

Any more riduculous than the Black Ice of Neuromancer?  Any more ridiculous
than Asimov's laughable Psychohistory?

>   (5) The ending is certainly anti-climactic.  After all that chasing
>around and blowing things up there could have been just a few more pages
>of denouement.  Although I admit the anti-climatic ending is supposed to
>move the "world" back to "normal" and was clever in that respect.

Woah, dude.  Slow down.  Here's one that I agreed with.  Yep, it was quite
anti-climactical.  I'm reminded of Python again to some extent, or Saturday
Night Live.  Some times, it's just tough to end the sketch.

>   (6) Stephenson repeats his "babel" theory unnecessarily.  Once was
>enough.

Maybe.

>   While I was never really bored with SNOW CRASH the above complaints
>detracted from my enjoyment of the novel.  I would, however, give SNOW
>CRASH a qualified thumbs up.  It was entertaining enough and interesting
>enough to be worth reading once through.  But for those of you who may not
>have read it...lower your expectations just a bit.

Well, it's good to see that you still could enjoy it.  If you ever reread
it, Doug, think of it as a comedy, not as "speculative fiction."

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 02:41:30 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

I liked Snow Crash.  Enough has been said pro/con the important elements of
the book.  However, there were a lot of 'little' things that I enjoyed
throughout the book.

For example, there's a scene in which the hero is practicing his sword
technique with a piece of re-par.  He's perfecting a technique in which one
pulls pack after a chop, to keep from getting one's sword stuck in an
opponent.  I figure, OK next time the hero uses his sword he'll use that
trick and reflect back on his good judgement in practicing it.

Instead, at a time he should have done the trick, he forgets and gets his
sword stuck...and curses himself for being such a lamo.

I liked little things like that strewn thoughout the book.  Though the
action was supra-human in many ways, these little tidbits allowed the
reader to feel that the characters can be as error-prone as the common man.

I'm looking forward to his next book.

Michael Pearce 

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 19:25:21 GMT
From: dougm@hal.com (Doug Moran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

Josh Kaderlan <JEK133@psuvm writes:
>I would have to highly recommend this book; the writing has a panache and
>a chutzpah that I really like.  In fact, it shares that chutzpah with one
>of my all-time favorites, Daniel Keys Moran's *The Long Run*.  At times,
>reading *Snow Crash*, I felt like I was reading a DKM book.  Maybe they're
>the same person.  :)

Interesting comparison.  I agree with you to a certain extent.  However,
Moran has a dark, serious undercurrent in THE LONG RUN, whereas
Stephenson's tongue was firmly in his cheek throughout.

I enjoyed it immensely.  A "cyberpunk" novel that didn't take itself
seriously.  A hero named "Hiro."  And how many novels have you read that
have an Aluet as a main character?  Or pizza companies run by the cosa
nostra?  (And is it really that far a jump from Hamburger U to the pizza
university?)

I recommend it.  And just to give you a sense of my taste, I can't stand
Greg Bear, loved David Brin's EARTH, and thought Simmon's HYPERION one of
the best SF novels I've seen in the last 10 years.

Douglas B. O'Morain
dougm@hal.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 04:48:43 GMT
From: jonabbey@cs.utexas.edu (Jonathan David Abbey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH by Neal Stephenson

I found Snow Crash to be wonderfully worth reading.  The Babel virus stuff
came across as way too much, as was all the long exposition on the Sumerian
mythology, and the thing seemed so long, and so ack-ack fast, but..

The initial 20 pages, combined with the sympathetic portrayal of the rat
thing, the hip characters, and the cyberpunk spices made it all seem very
special somehow.

Snow Crash was for me one of those rare books where you are confronted with
so many things that in another book would have made it all so worthless,
yet is saved by the author's sheer chutzpah and skill. I think the
comparisons to Vineland are quite apt.  Not that I have read Vineland, but
that when I think back now on Snow Crash, I think of it more as a
psychedelic experience than as a credible or incredible plot.  I get the
same kind of impression from the comments I have seen regarding Thomas
Pynchon's works in general.

I kept thinking "what a shame this guy Stephenson wasn't bright enough to
have kept better control of this", but somehow the thing is still very
worth reading.

Jonathan Abbey
Applied Research Laboratories                 
The University of Texas at Austin
jonabbey@cs.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 02:30:15 GMT
From: $johannesonp@stan.brandonu.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SNOW CRASH--<mild Spoilers>

[SPOILERS]
(well, kind of)

   I liked Snow Crash.  I realize that some of you didn't, but hey, I did.
One of the things I liked was that it was so weird.  It was a farce.  I
mean, really, franchise nations?  Cyborged dogs that do Mach one on the
freeways?  A hypervelocity weapon - basically a full-auto railgun, named
Reason, just for one of the puns?  The Mob delivering pizza?
   Hiro Protagonist?

   So yeah, it was funny.  I really enjoyed it.  It was kind of a bridge
between two of my favorite print styles, cyberpunk and really goofy humor.

    Ok, I'll grant you, the Sumerian myth did kind of drag in places, and
the way he explained all mythforms in terms of Sumerian (i.e., the
resurrection of Christ) was a bit hokey, but hey, all in fun.

   So that's MHO.  I'd recommend it.  In point of fact, I _have_.

   Repeatedly.

$johannesonp@brandonu.ca
johannesonp@gamma.brandonu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 17:52:09 GMT
From: brukman@telesciences.com (David Brukman (dbm))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Child of an Ancient City

Has anybody read this book (_Child of an Ancient City_) by Tad Williams and
Nina Kiriki Hoffman?

If so, any comments?

David Brukman
TeleSciences CO Systems
351 New Albany Rd
Moorestown, NJ 08057-1177
brukman@telesciences.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 03:04:54 GMT
From: ronh@metronet.com (Ron Hough)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Child of an Ancient City

David Brukman (dbm) <brukman@telesciences.com> wrote:
>Has anybody read this book (_Child of an Ancient City_) by Tad Williams
>and Nina Kiriki Hoffman?
>
>If so, any comments?

Yeah, I read _Child_ a little while back, and thoroughly enjoyed it.  I'd
already had some experience with Williams, and found his writing to be
skilled and again I was not disappointed.

The story is basically a fairy tale...  Sort of.  It is a vampire story
also, but quite unlike the standard since, for one thing, the culture in it
is Arabic.  The entire tale is narrated by a sheik-type character who is
entertaining friends at his domicile.  He recounts to them a chilling story
of a group of travellers passing through dangerous territory who encounter
a creature of evil.  The vampire preys on their group until the remaining
survivors strike a deadly bargain with it.  Each night, one of them will
tell a sad story.  When they have told theirs, the vampire will tell his.
If one of the travellers can tell a story sadder than the vampire's, then
the travellers will be granted safe passage, if not....

So it is a set of tales within a single tale, and very well-written tales
indeed: each more poignant than the last, culminating in the vampire's tale
itself.  The book as a whole has very much of a fairy-tale feel to it,
although its roots lie elsewhere than in the "conventional" European style.

In short, I highly recommend it.  :-)

Ron Hough
ronh@metronet.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 17:04:15 GMT
From: atc@deveel.aero.org (A.T. Campbell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Recommended Books from Armadillocon 15

		    What Should I Have Read This Year?
	panel held at Armadillocon 15, Austin, TX,November 5, 1993

			     panelists: 
    Charles N. Brown, David Hartwell, Kim Stanley Robinson, Willie Siros

  Anderson, Poul,		A HARVEST OF STARS
  Anthony, Patricia,		BROTHER TERMITE
  Anthony, Patricia,		COLD ALLIES
  Arnason, Eleanor,		RING OF SWORDS
  Banks, Iain,			AGAINST A DARK BACKGROUND
  Beagle, Peter S.,		THE INNKEEPER'S SONG
  Brin, David,			GLORY SEASON
  Budrys, Algis,		HARD LANDING
  Cadigan, Pat,			DIRTY WORK
  Clarke, Arthur C., 		THE HAMMER OF GOD
  Clute, John, and Peter Nicholls, ed.,	THE SCIENCE FICTION ENCYCLOPEDIA
  Delany, Samuel R.,		THEY FLY AT CIRON
  Denton, Bradley,		BLACKBURN
  Egan, Greg,			QUARANTINE
  Gibson, William,		VIRTUAL LIGHT
  Goldstein, Lisa,		STRANGE DEVICES OF THE SUN AND MOON
  Greenland, Colin,		HARM'S WAY
  Griffith, Nicola,		AMMONITE
  Holdstock, Robert,		THE HOLLOWING
  Jones, Gwyneth,		FLOWER DUST
  Kress, Nancy,			BEGGARS IN SPAIN
  McAuley, Paul,		RED DUST
  Park, Paul,			MEN INTO BEASTS
  Robinson, Kim Stanley,	GREEN MARS
  Roessner, Michaela,		VANISHING POINT
  Rosenblum, Mary,		THE DRYLANDS
  Shepard, Lucius,		THE GOLDEN
  Smith, Cordwainer,		THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN: THE COMPLETE 
				SHORT SCIENCE FICTION OF CORDWAINER SMITH
  Swanwick, Michael,		THE IRON DRAGON'S DAUGHTER
  Tepper, Sheri S.,		PLAGUE OF ANGELS
  Turner, George,		THE DESTINY MAKERS
  Voermans, Paul,		THE WEIRD COLONIAL BOY
  Wolfe, Gene,			NIGHTSIDE THE LONG SUN
  Zindell, David,		THE BROKEN GOD

A. T. Campbell, III 
The Aerospace Corporation
El Segundo, CA
atc@deveel.aero.org

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 00:45:29 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Are SF readers action oriented?

I have a pet theory that says SF readers tend to read for action scenes
etc.  rather than for deep thoughts.  SF fans who are also well read
outside of SF tend to like well written SF even if it isn't filled with
lasers and conquests, while readers who focus on SF demand such items.
I've thought this a long time, but the recent posts about DUNE made me
think about it again.  The people who don't like all of the series like the
books which were filled with action.  Books 3 and 4 were very good books,
but they weren't filled with action - especially book 4. My theory holds
that the average SF reader was wowed (and rightly so) by the 'action' and
plotting of book 1 and expected the same from the rest of the series.  They
were then unprepared for the slow down in pace and the change in gears from
action to a more philosophical orientation.  Just my two farthings worth.

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 12 Nov 93 12:54:19 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Are SF readers action oriented?

navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre) writes:
>I have a pet theory that says SF readers tend to read for action scenes
>etc. rather than for deep thoughts.

Well, some do, some don't. There are many types of SF readers.

> SF fans who are also well read outside of SF tend to like well written SF
> even if it isn't filled with lasers and conquests, while readers who
> focus on SF demand such items.

Again, I disagree. I know several people who don't read much mainstream
fiction, but who are not strictly action oriented (unless you are defining
the term so broadly as to be meaningless).

[about DUNE]
> My theory holds that the average SF reader was wowed (and rightly so) by
> the 'action' and plotting of book 1 and expected the same from the rest
> of the series.  They were then unprepared for the slow down in pace and
> the change in gears from action to a more philosophical orientation.

The fourth book (God Emperor of Dune) was NOT a good book. It was poorly
written and rather silly. I don't think people's preference of Dune over
any of its sequels has anything to do with action in the book. Let's face
it: there isn't much. Instead, it has to do with the fact that the first
book is reasonably well written.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 18 Nov 93 20:10:24 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Michael Coney (was Re: My favorite obscure author)

Michael Coney had one tremendous novella, "Those Good Old Days of Liquid
Fuel."  I read a number of Coney novels and short stories in hope of
recapturing that magic, but to no avail.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET     
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV     

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 20:10:24 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: McDaniel (was Re: My favorite obscure author)

Embarrassing admission: I had a sneaking fondness for the *Man from UNCLE*
novels of "David McDaniel," with fun SF elements in them, but his only SF
novel left me cold.  Maybe this stuff was better before I hit high school
and learned more physics anyway.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET     
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV     

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 22:15:42 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L. Neil Smith, _Henry Martyn_

For complicated reasons that don't even make sense to me now, I have a
bunch of L. Neil Smith books on my shelves.  No, I didn't pay full price
for them, I bought them used.  And no, I haven't even read them all once,
yet.

I read _Tom Paine Maru_ a while back, and considered it only just barely
worthwhile (the dolphins were pretty neat).  I considered the romantic (I
hate to even call it that, there's so much ambiguity in that word, in this
context) relationship in the novel extremely grating and, on the whole,
didn't really like any of the characters.

Needless to say, this made me somewhat reluctant to read any other novels
by Smith, despite the fact the one I had read contained enough entertaining
toys to make it worth (sort of) lending to a friend (he wasn't any more
impressed with it than I was).

Yesterday, however, I decided to try _Henry Martyn_.  I did not actually
throw it against a wall, although I was, frequently, tempted.  Having read
both David Weber's Honor Harrington novels, having seen how *well* this
sort of sf (Forester/Sabatini/etc. influenced) can work, I felt duty-bound
to finish another, different example of a related attempt.  I'm going to
try not to succumb to this kind of morbid fascination in the future; it
wasn't worth it.

The same sort of far-flung future whose titles/institutions/etc.  are
twisted, exaggerated versions of today's forms the milieu for this novel -
it's not the *same* as _Tom Paine Maru_, just the same sort of thing.
Where Our Hero of TPM was a military grunt being enlightened, Our Hero here
is a noble younger son, sheltered but wise beyond his years, forced to
become ruthless to survive, yet nevertheless fundamentally, er, well, good
isn't exactly right.  Let's say, Not Bad.  There were bits when Arran first
arrives on Gyrfalcon which strongly reminded me of Orson Scott Card's
_Ender's Game_ (specifically because Arran's kills have the same sort of
austerely brutal efficiency to them as Ender's, and the same tendency to
work only once, and only in the setting they occur in), and, on the whole,
those were some of the better bits in the entire novel.

The characterization is weak, for the most part.  The dialogue is
laughable, and the plot driven more to make political hay than from any
internal life.  I personally dislike the kind of sadism depicted through
most of the novel, and found the uses to which it was put repugnant.  And
I'm well and truly tired of authors who use depictions of oral sex as a
means of illustrating domination in personal relationships.

Now, I'm perfectly willing to allow as how I may have read the absolute
*worst* novels L. Neil Smith ever wrote and I sincerely hope someone will
now tell me which ones are enough better to remove this awful taste from my
mouth (!).  Otherwise, I'm going to remove these books from my shelf.

And if I ever again feel an craving for cheesy libertarian sf, I'll reread
Schulman's _Alongside Night_.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 05:35:21 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Neil Smith, _Henry Martyn_

rcrowley@zso.dec.com:
>I read _Tom Paine Maru_ a while back, and considered it only just barely
>worthwhile...

"Tom Paine Maru" is his second-best novel.  I think you'd enjoy "Their
Majesties' Bucketeers".  (And wouldn't recommend the others.)

TMB is a somewhat Sherlock Holmesish novel set on a world inhabited by
three-gendered crustaceans whose society strongly resembles that of
late-Victorian or Edwardian England.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 00:47:12 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Neil Smith, _Henry Martyn_

[Rebecca Crowley asks whether _HM_ and _TPM_ are unusually bad novels
 by L. Neil Smith, or is he always that terrible]

I've read only _The Probability Broach_ and its first sequel (the one where
John Wayne, saved from cancer by advanced technology, is a minor
character).  From your description, I would guess that my two were better
than your two, but not so much as to be worth reading.  They weren't
particularly offensive in their sexual politics that I recall, because they
didn't go much into sexual politics (I do recall that the sequel had an
extensive paean to pornography, which annoyed me not because I'd like to
suppress pornography but because Smith's viewpoint character didn't
recognize that anything might possibly be undesirable about it - probably
the same "women as cotton candy" attitude that annoyed you) (He thinks that
in a totally free society women would cheerfully participate in producing
pornography, which I find sort of dubious but YMMV).  Both books were
libertarian political novels and pretty stupid ones at that (cf. _The
Fountainhead_, a strange libertarian political novel but one to be taken
seriously).  He thinks it cute to lift characters (Deety Burroughs and
Hazel Stone) straight out of Heinlein, or perhaps he thinks this is being
literary.  The two books are alternate history, with the premise being that
Albert Gallatin (a minor figure in the Articles of Confederation period
refused to suppress the Whisky Rebellion and instead prevented the horrible
statists from establishing our Constitution and replaced it with
by-the-book libertarianism.  His political philosophy then sweeps the world
sort of like Marxism didn't, so that the 20th century is at peace expect
for evil plots by admirers of Alexander Hamilton.  Actually his political
thinking in style reminds me of Larouche, which is pretty low in my book.

Do doctrinaire libertarians find much to admire in this book?  I seem to
recall the existence of an Annual Best Libertarian SF award which _The
Peace War_ won, but I don't remember whether _TPB_ won as well. If it did
it's a good reason to discount the award.

Anyway, I wouldn't rush out to complete your L. Neil Smith collection (and
I'm a very big RAH fan and even liked (though I won't defend) the later
books).  I've heard rumors about further sequels to _TPB_ that were even
worse.  Also, Smith did some sort of _Star Wars_ tie-in novel, which I've
not read.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 16:19:32 GMT
From: john@sekrit.wpi.edu (John Stoffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Neil Smith, _Henry Martyn_

I've been a big L. Neil Smith fan for quite a while, but I have noticed his
work has gotten worse lately.  Not all of it, but about half of it.

When Henry Martyn came out, I thought it was going to be a great wonderful
fun book to read and when it wasn't I was really disappointed.  I put it
away for a year or so and then reread it.  Still not great.  The big
problem for me was the choppiness of the writing.  It seemed to me that he
wrote a much bigger book (or books) that were edited down without much
regards to the story.  So it's not one of his that I recommend.

I do recommend "The Nagasaki Vector" as a first read, since I think it does
a pretty decent job of introducing you to his Libertarian universe from the
point of view of someone from our "style" of Universe.  You do still have
to take a large grain of salt with the reading, if only because he's trying
to portray an utopia that do us doesn't seem to be very workable.  It's
sort of like the Culture, fun to read about, fun to speculate about, but
not that workable from our perspective.

I'd say the next one to read would be "The Probability Broach", followed by
"Brightsuit MacBear" and possibly "Taflak Lysandra".

Another one to avoid unless your a completist is "The Crystal Empire",
which I really should go back and read, but it's left a bad taste in my
mouth.  Not so much from the writing, but from the story.  I'm not too
introspective when I read because lately I've been on a bubble-gum space
opera binge (no brain cells left after work mostly), so I can't really say
what turned me off on the book.

He also has some short stories out, but I haven't been able to find them
again.  Can anyone help on this one?

I do have to second the Lando books, if only because they are fun and
silly, but the Brian Daley Han Solo ones are better.

For those of you who are interested, I've included a bibliography of his
stuff, with '*' ratings indicating what I think would be good starting
points, and moving down in importance for completists and real fans to
read.

   Brightsuit MacBear ***
   The Crystal Empire *
   The Gallatin Divergence **
   Henry Martyn **
   Lando Calrissian and the Flamewind of Oseon ***
   Lando Calrissian and the Mindharp of Sharu ***
   Lando Calrissian and the Starcave of ThonBoka ***
   The Nagasaki Vector *****
   The Probability Broach ****
   Taflak Lysandra ***
   Tom Paine Maru ***
   The Venus Belt ***
   The Wardove *
   His Majesties Bucketeers ***  (but hard to find)

This should at least get some people started.  And remember, it fun reads,
but nothing really all that serious.

John F. Stoffel
john@wpi.edu
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Date: 25 Nov 93 02:20:45 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Neil Smith, _Henry Martyn_

"THE PROBABILITY BROACH," "THE NAGASAKI VECTOR," and "THE VENUS BELT" are
all better than "TOM PAINE MARU," in my humble opinion; (heck, where else
but in "THE VENUS BELT" does a viewpoint character get a chance to clean
out a bar, fighting alongside John Wayne?) but "TPM" is well worth an
occasional re-read for me, because I like the Fodduan characters and the
SCAdian-baiting.

....and "THEIR MAJESTIES' BUCKETEERS" is also one of the most incredible
tours de force I've ever seen from the typewriter of a (then) unknown
writer.
 
The sheer enjoyment that sprang from discovering L. Neil Smith's
"BUCKETEERS" is a feeling that doesn't come often; I've had that feeling
twice in the last twenty years.  (The other time was when I stumbled into
"ARMAGEDDON BLUES," Daniel K. Moran's first published novel.)  Both of
these books were flawed, in some spots seriously, but they showed
tremendous talent, good humor, and attention to detail.
 
Smith's "THE PROBABILITY BROACH," the one that introduced the Confederacy,
is a hoot all the way through; new, well-presented use of Libertarian
theory in an SF matrix, showing an alternate human society that probably
can never really exist, but would be so DANG nice if it did...
Never-Never-Land for grownups.  It's been a *LONG* time since a writer took
me to Oz and let me enjoy the trip that much.  In fact, it was this book
that started me paying more attention to the Libertarian Party; my mom had
been registered as a Libertarian for about ten years at that point, and I'd
never really looked at what they were about, because I was spending so much
time working on Sierra Club projects.  (I'm now a registered Libertarian,
*and* a member of the Sierra Club.  This confuses a lot of people, but it
really does make good sense.)
 
One of the other things that impresses me about L. N. Smith is his
willingness to take a long chance.  "THE NAGASAKI VECTOR," also a danged
good read, is told almost entirely in dialect.  You look at the first
couple of pages, and think, "this guy is wasting my time with this phonetic
spelling; couldn't he just SAY the character has an accent?"  And the
answer is a resounding "NO!" because it's first-person, the viewpoint
character pretty much talking to himself, and his way of talking is
IMPORTANT to who he is. By the third page, you're so wrapped up in the
story that you never notice it again.  Note the credit acknowledgement page
in this book, and think about where you saw telecomm gear in saddle horns
before.  Smith is *very* good about giving credit, and it's fun to note
that in the Confederacy timeline, Admiral Heinlein was the one who fought
the Tsar's forces to a standstill at the battle of the Bering Sea.  Also
note that "THE NAGASAKI VECTOR" contains the first emotionally and sexually
practical affair between a mainframe AI and a human, one which develops
into a fulfilling relationship.

In the "HENRY MARTYN" book referenced above, Smith consciously explores an
entirely different writing style, attempting to tell a classical gothic
romance yarn against a far-future technical, but medieval, society.  His
use of language is completely atypical, but very skilled and effective, and
like "NAGASAKI VECTOR," almost completely invisible after the first few
pages despite the fact that the style you're reading is an experiment aimed
at helping to carry the *apparently* soppy "Oliver Twist" storyline.  (He
wrote in a XXth century antique thousands of years old, a .22 Long Rifle
Crown Grade Walther PPK (the finest light hand weapon ever built, IMHO) as
a pivotal plot element in a society that uses far nastier weapons that
don't go "Bang!" the way stone-age chemical explosives do.)
 
Another point that I love is LNS' attention to social detail; he feels that
stage names will be less popular on the Confederacy timeline, so in the
background you see things like a movie called "South By Southwest" starring
Archie Leach, or all those westerns starring Mike Morrison.
 
These books are FUN to read. 
 
Ever look at the timeline in the later books?  It's filled with jokes and
digs.  Smith is a GUNsmith as well as a Smith, and fond of weaponry.  When
the Bren Ten (one of the first decent 10-mm handguns came out) magazines
were almost impossible to obtain.  You'll note that in the our-universe
timeline, mention of the unavailability of Bren Ten magazines is an ongoing
gag, until they *FINALLY* appear on the market in about five hundred years.

On the Confederacy timeline, Jimmy Carter is a peanut salesman who vends
snacks to working senators in the U.S. Congress; Spiro "Ted" Agnew is one
of the most respected news reporters... and so on, and so forth.
 
Please give this guy's work another look, if you don't already find him
completely unpalatable.  He busted his tail trying to write good,
entertaining stories that would also communicate his views on politics and
human society.  They're full of jokes, wit, imagination, and good clean
fun.  (Heck, I crack up every time "Tricky Dick" Milhaus, the "second-story
man," a punk burglar, gets shot while attempting a break-in to destroy
evidence...)  (Or when I manage to translate the anagrammatized names of
various characters, planets, or cities, and see what Smith is unobtrusively
*really* razzing.... another one that cracks me up is the moss-wigged
destroyer commander in "BRIGHTSUIT MacBEAR," an insecure incompetent petty
tyrant who, without his wig, is indistinguishable from his crew and whose
name decodes into "James T. Kirk." and if you don't notice this, it does
NOT detract from the story, which is as good as any juvenile that Heinlein
ever wrote, and much better for not having been edited by Alice Dalgleish.)

  Sorry for going over a hundred lines.  But, flawed as L. N. Smith's
stories may sometimes be (try to ignore the storyline choppiness caused by
out-of-sequence scenes he uses to introduce un-needed flashbacks, and his
occasional viewpoint shifts, most of which work fine) and pay attention to
the great stuff that *IS* there. L. Neil Smith deserves far more attention
and marketing budget than he's gotten to date.

He's put a LOT of work into the historical research that's built into his
variant timelines, and the vast majority of it seems to be very accurate.
Every time I take the trouble to research something that seems a little
outre, his assertions check out solid.  (Incidentally, don't take the
"Illuminati" stuff in the Hamiltonian Conspiracy too seriously; he's just
having fun again.  I *think*.  Hmmm.)
 
Now that I think about it, I'm going to go home and re-read the most
recent, the Aztec timeline novel, tonight,
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Today's Topics:

		   Books - Some Short Reviews (2 msgs) &
                           Are SF Readers Action Oriented? (3 msgs)
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Date: 19 Nov 93 07:39:37 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Short Takes on Friedberg/Lang/Harness/Wilson

Some oddballs in this batch:

"The Revolving Boy" (***), by Gertrude Friedberg (1966) is one of the best
proofs I know that there is no premise so unpromising that it can't be
redeemed by good writing.  Derv Nagy is a boy born with an absolute sense
of orientation.  If, by the end of a long day, his activities have caused
him to make fifty left turns and forty-two right turns (to take an
example), he'll be aware of the fact, and the deficit will nag at him until
he compensates by making two full turns clockwise.  It's an almost useless
talent, and despite its one brush with destiny it *remains* an almost
useless talent, but Friedberg somehow manages to make it the pivot of a
charming, low-key science fiction novel.  Which surely goes to show
something.

"All the Gods of Eisernon" (***+), by Simon Lang (1973), is an object
lesson in knowing when to stop writing.  The planet Eisernon is an old
space power which, half a century earlier, lost a war with Earth, and is
now nominally an ally.  When another power, Krail, invades, Earth's navy
'defends' Eisernon - a cure at least as bad as the disease.  Eisernon's
most important remaining asset, did it know it, is Dao Marik, possibly the
last of the race of telepaths who once ruled the planet.  Political
considerations, however, cause him to be assigned as an officer on the
Earth spaceship Skipjack.  None of which tells you whether the book is dull
formula space opera or well enough written to leave you wishing for more.
In fact, the latter is true.  It's space opera, but it's very well written
space opera that left me wishing for more.

The bad news is that I got my wish: There are sequels.  The first sequel,
"The Elluvon Gift" (***) is more than readable.  I came away thinking of it
as "Startrek done right" with Dao Marik a more interesting interpretation
of a role functionally equivalent to that of Star Trek's Spock.  Then came
"The Trumpets of Tagan" (*+), which wasn't very good, and "Timeslide" (*),
which is probably one of the worst novels I've read in the past couple of
years.  I understand that Ace is planning on more sequels.  Given the
consistent decline in an initially good space opera, this seems to
constitute defoliating the lily.

Charles L. Harness was always fond of time loops and time paradoxes, and
all his books that I've read feature them in one form or another.  (I
should clarify that his books are almost never *about* time loops.  Those
are plot elements that generally become visible late in the story.)  The
best known of these novels is probably "The Paradox Men" (***, aka "Flight
Into Yesterday", 1953).  The time is two centuries in the future, and the
world is on the brink of nuclear self-destruction.  Not that it couldn't
use some housecleaning - society has advanced technologically but regressed
socially and politically.  Government is in the hands of thugs, and the
only real 'opposition' is an organization known as the Society of Thieves.
One of the Society's members, Alar, has vast mental powers and no memory of
his past.  The explanation turns out to involve a time paradox which
*might* save the world from blowing itself away.

Is it worth reading?  Well, the writing is dated.  There's a cover blurb
describing it as "[lively] fantasy melodrama", which is not unfair.  Most
of the story is only in place to make the central plot devices work out.
They're interesting plot devices, though, and if you have a taste for the
better sf period-pieces, this is a good place to indulge it.  If you try
the book and like it, you should enjoy "The Ring of Ritornel" (***+), which
is less...memorable...but better written.

"The Mind Parasites" (***+, 1967) represents one of Colin Wilson's
relatively few forays into sf/f.  Wilson set out to write a Lovecraft
pastiche, and failed.  While the debt to Lovecraft is obvious, the elements
that are uniquely Wilson's are too prominent but, though the book fails
as a pastiche, it does nicely on its own merits.  The title reveals the
premise: The human race is host to malignant psychic parasites who labor to
keep humanity at too squalid a level to realize that it is being
parasitized.  People who get too close to the truth are induced to commit
suicide.  If someone makes enough progress to resist, other people can be
manipulated to do the job.  "The Mind Parasites" tells what happens when a
number of scientists learn the truth and set out to resist.

I enjoyed it - a good mix of silliness, melodrama, and genuine if abstract
horror.  It has its weaknesses, including an occasional tendency towards
parody and self-parody, but for once a cover blurb describing a book as a
"novel in the great H.P. Lovecraft tradition" is telling the truth.
Readers who enjoy this book might look for "The Space Vampires" (**+),
which attacks the topic of vampirism with much the same sort of
tongue-in-cheek erudition (by which I don't mean to imply that Wilson plays
either novel for laughs).

As I wrote at the start, an oddball bunch - good novels to pick up in a
used book store.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 22 Nov 93 06:42:16 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Reviews PS: Gotlieb/White/Wallace/Price/McIntyre

"Sunburst" (***+), by Phyllis Gotlieb (1964) is one of the better takes on
the children-of-the-atom theme.  In this case they're called 'Dumplings',
because when their powers manifested, violently, they were imprisoned in a
high-tech containment known as the Dump, and declared a secret.  (The
original nuclear accident, the 'Blowup' was kept secret.  Once you start
hiding things like that, it becomes difficult to stop.)  The Dumplings'
first rampage was spontaneous.  By the time they escape the Dump, years
later, their second rampage has a real head of rage behind it.  The story
is told from the perpective of Shandy, a precocious thirteen-year-old who
is not a Dumpling and can't read minds or telekinetically toss around heavy
machinery but, who is somehow impervious to being mind-read.  "Sunburst"
takes a thoughtful and sympathetic look at an evolutionary advance that
might be an evolutionary mistake.  Among her other books, Gotlieb is also
the author of "A Judgment of Dragons" (***+), in which she takes the
overworked cliche of intelligent, telepathic felines and manages to make
them complex and interesting without making them disguised humans.

"The Watch Below" (***), by James White (1966) tells the parallel (and
intersecting) stories of two thoroughly isolated groups.  One consists of a
handful of people trapped in an underwater wreck during WWII.  They manage
to put together a scratch ecosystem in which they can survive (this was
obviously written pre-biosphere) but beyond that they have nothing to do
but look at the walls and stay sane, as generations go by.  Meanwhile, in
space, a fleet of ships is fleeing a nova and heading towards Earth.  Most
of the survivors are in cold sleep, but a crew stays awake, as generations
go by.  It's a flawed book, but it's my personal favorite from White's four
decades of writing.  He is also the author of the "Sector General" series
(his novels generally have medical tie-ins), about a hospital meant to
serve a vast disarray of species, of which "Star Surgeon" (***) may be the
best.  (The sequels start to drag after a while.)

"The World Assunder" (***+), by Ian Wallace (1976), is a strange romp.
That can be said about all his books, actually.  They all combine strange
premises, strange (albeit competent) characters, and a refusal to take
themselves too seriously.  This science fantasy consists of two parallel
and interacting (yes, we're being non-Euclidean today) stories.  One takes
place in 1952, when the main characters first encounter (create?) the being
who calls himself (?) Kali.  The other takes place in 2002, when Kali
finally succeeds in destroying the Earth (which is a bad thing but not, if
you'll pardon the expression, the end of the world).  It's an odd book.
The author's attention, and perforce the readers', is focused far less upon
the how and why of these events than upon (to quote from the preface) "the
responses of different kinds of intelligent people confronted by absolutely
impossible situations."  Other books by Wallace include "The Lucifer Comet"
(***+), in which a neanderthaloid Satan meets a modern Pandora, and
"Deathstar Voyage" (***), a Claudine St. Cyr 'mystery'.  None of which are
going to be to all tastes.

"The Jade Enchantress" (***+) is by E. Hoffmann Price (1982).  Note that
date, because this is the same Price who was writing for the pulps in the
twenties and thirties.  His later books certainly don't *read* like period
pieces, though!  The Jade Enchantress of the title is a minor Immortal, a
Buddhist nun promoted to the celestial bureaucracy.  After a thousand years
of making jade out of moon beams, she petitions Chang Wo, the moon goddess,
for a change of pace: She wants a lover.  In fact, she has just the man
picked out.  The lucky man is Ju-hai, who wasn't consulted, and whose
troubles are just beginning.  This is the book I point people to when they
want something "like Hughart's 'Bridge of Birds'".  It's not as good as
Hughart's book, though Price was probably more knowledgeable about the
milieu but, it's quite good.  Price also wrote "The Devil Wives of Li Fong"
(***), which you might think of as a rough draft of "The Jade Enchantress"
(with different characters), and the 'Operation' series, which is
self-indulgent and strange sf/satire.

"Dreamsnake" (****), by Vonda N. McIntyre (1978).  I'm being silly again.
Nobody's going to read this who hasn't already read "Dreamsnake", right?
Right.  Oh, well, as long as I've started... Snake is a healer, which in
the post-holocaust world of the novel means that, among things, she has
snakes which have been bioengineered to produce medicines.  She also has a
dreamsnake - a creature of unknown but probably alien origin, until it is
killed through a wretched misunderstanding.  And dreamsnakes are scarce -
irreplaceable.  It's a brilliantly written book, set in a highly original
world.  The novel has two antecedents.  It is an expansion of the novelette
"Of Mist, Grass and Sand" (****, a Nebula award winner) and its setting is
that of her early but promising "The Exile Waiting" (**+).  The novelette
ends with the death of the dreamsnake, and it's rarely a favor to a short
piece to expand it into a novel, but in this case McIntyre manages to
maintain most of the quality of the original as she takes Snake through
more of her world.  McIntyre's written good books since, but nothing this
good.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 12 Nov 93 09:05:49 GMT
From: janet@netcom.com (Janet M. Lafler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Are SF readers action oriented?

Roy Navarre (navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu) writes:
>I have a pet theory that says SF readers tend to read for action scenes
>etc. rather than for deep thoughts.  SF fans who are also well read
>outside of SF tend to like well written SF even if it isn't filled with
>lasers and conquests, while readers who focus on SF demand such items.

I'm not sure I'm qualified to say much about this, since I read a lot
outside the genre; but I do think that one of the attractive things about
sf to a lot of readers is its emphasis on the physical and material, the
"critique of the object," as Delany puts it.  On the other hand, there's a
fair amount of sf with heavy philosophical and/or mystical content, and
some of it is highly regarded and widely read.  Heinlein is not best known
for his "action," but for his grappling with ideas about politics and
society.

>I've thought this a long time, but the recent posts about DUNE made me
>think about it again.  The people who don't like all of the series like
>the books which were filled with action.  Books 3 and 4 were very good
>books, but they werent filled with action - especially book 4. My theory
>holds that the average SF reader was wowed (and rightly so) by the
>'action' and plotting of book 1 and expected the same from the rest of the
>series.

Hmm.  I'm not an "action" devotee.  Though I like a good adventure, I tend
to find extended descriptions of hand-to-hand combat or Exciting Chases
rather dull.  I'm also one of the only people I know of who didn't like
_Dune_ much.  I thought it was okay, but dreadfully pretentious and creaky.
I felt like the author was constantly saying, pretty directly, "This is
more than just a good adventure story; don't forget to look for hidden
meanings.  I'm tackling some really big subjects here!  Look, isn't this
profound?  Aren't you impressed?"  This made me Grumpy and Resentful, so I
never even picked up any of the other books in the series.

Janet
janet@netcom.com
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Date: 15 Nov 93 10:51:06 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Are SF readers action oriented?

navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre) writes:
>I have a pet theory that says SF readers tend to read for action scenes
>etc. rather than for deep thoughts.  SF fans who are also well read
>outside of SF tend to like well written SF even if it isn't filled with
>lasers and conquests, while readers who focus on SF demand such items.

If there is a split at all, I would suggest that those who go for the
action are those who are primarily 'media' fans.  No 'elitism' intended
here (I'm one of the people who is actively against the segregation into
types of fandom), but those whose main interest in SF came from watching TV
or movies will naturally be used to the action element (when was the last
time you saw an SF film with no action?).

I am not a great 'action' fan (in the sense of "lasers and conquests"), but
I get very bored with stories in which nothing happens, and the author just
lectures on their pet theories.

>I've thought this a long time, but the recent posts about DUNE made me
>think about it again.  The people who don't like all of the series like
>the books which were filled with action.  Books 3 and 4 were very good
>books, but they werent filled with action - especially book 4.

Sorry, I disagree.  Dune was original and thought-provoking.  The next
couple were good (better than just 'another sequel'), but after that the
quality of the writing went downhill, and there seemed to be less
originality.  I'm informed that the last book is quite good, but I haven't
read it yet.

On the other hand, Eddings' books are full of action, all of them.  It
didn't stop the second and later series from being boring, because once
again there was nothing new being said.  As someone else posted, I would
recommend reading *one* of his series, but more than that is superfluous
unless all you are interested in is 'action'.

>My theory holds that the average SF reader was wowed (and rightly so) by
>the 'action' and plotting of book 1 and expected the same from the rest of
>the series.  They were then unprepared for the slow down in pace and the
>change in gears from action to a more philosophical orientation.  

The first book had a *lot* of philosophy in it.  My problem with the later
ones was that they didn't seem to be saying anything new - they may have
had more to say about the same thing, but that doesn't make them
interesting unless the author is saying something you couldn't have gotten
from the earlier ones...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 16 Nov 93 00:07:26 GMT
From: jed@pollux.usc.edu (Jonathan DeMarrais)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Are SF readers action oriented?

I do not read much outside of science fiction.  I would say that I am
"setting oriented" not action oriented.  I read Science Fiction for the
exploration of ideas, the exploration of technology and fantasy and how it
relates to and changes the characters of the book.  This is not to say I
don't like action; it does mean that I can find a book very enjoyable with
very little action.

Non-SF is limited in setting and thus of less interest to me.

Jay
University of Southern California
jed@pollux.usc.edu
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Today's Topics:

		   Television - Lois and Clark (12 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 19:18:38 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C & Kryptonite makes three

sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes) wrote:
>I loved the part when Clark won the prize by ringing the bell and Lois
>"chose Clark over Superman."  At least that's what I read into it.

Yeah, me too.  This episode was a turning point in their relationship, I
think.  Of course, let Superman save her from a burning building and Clark
will be second fiddle once again.  But wait, Superman IS Clark...  Oh, I'm
so confused.

>Also we got a couple of character developments to align Jimmy more with
>the comic books - the signal watch and he's on the road to becoming a
>photographer.

I *loved* the signal watch bit!!  I really hope Jimmy becomes Superman's
"pal" in some future episode, too.

>I had only two minor problems with the show.  Number one, exactly why DID
>the kryptonite explode?  That doesn't seem very logical.

Bah.  Who knows what kryptonite will or won't do.  Could have been a highly
unstable rock.  It was crystalline - it could have just hit at just the
right angle to shatter it, or something.

>Number two, I was kind of disappointed that they didn't take this
>opportunity to introduce Lana Lang.  Is she not going to be a part of
>Superman's past on the show?

Well, this is the first Superman series in comics/movies/tv to concern
itself with the Clark-Lois-Superman love triangle.  Adding Lana to that
could really complicate it (a "love square"?)  I was disappointed, too, but
I can get over it.

d-thiel@uiuc.edu (David Thiel) wrote:
>There were a couple of other differences from canonical Kryptonite
>stories.  First, it saps Supes' powers for an extended period of time,
>even after he's out of its direct influence.

I happened to like this change.  It seemed more realistic to me, even
though it was obviously against "canonical" kryptonite stories.

>Second, this is the first time I can recall that Supes was able to
>actually *pick up* the rock and toss it far enough away to get him out of
>range.

Well, I've seen Superman do that in the comics before.  It's not completely
unrealistic or unheard of.  And, except for making S-man sick to his
stomach :) kryptonite just makes him "normal", not a complete weakling - in
this TV series, anyway.  Even a normal person, driven as Clark was at that
time, could have picked up that rock and hurled it pretty far away.

>Notice that the Kryptonite sample disappeared shortly afterward? Nice
>subtle foreshadowing there. Did the government get it, or was it (most
>likely) Luthor?

I hope so!  That has many intriguing possibilities behind it.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 21:40:54 GMT
From: msyoung@bishop.bishop.hawaii.org (Mindy Young)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark

"The Green, Green Glow of Home"

* MAJOR SPOILER ALERT *

As annoying as sweeps can be, it does tend to bring out the better
episodes.  This week's was especially satisfying, full of fun, great humor,
character development, torture, heroism, drama, and even a corn festival!
Great little touches abound, too many to mention all here, but a sampling:
the running gag of the sheriff's lingering feelings for Clark; L&C's looks
of dismay and embarrassment when Martha says L will be staying in C's room
and C will be on the couch, "... unless you two are ...?"; the entire setup
of C's terror when Trask points the gun at him with all the little "plants"
along the way - well done; the clever phone sequence with C on line 1, L on
line 2 and Perry caught in the middle.

Too bad they had to kill off Trask - he's a great villain, rough and
intense and a wonderful contrast to Mr. Smooth Lex Luthor.  With luck he'll
only have received a head wound and memory loss and he'll resurface
(literally!) later.  There's always the twin brother option ...

Forgive me if I'm covering old territory here: 

The cast continues to be a delight.  These people seem to be having a
wonderful time with the show and each other.  Tracy Scoggins especially is
a hoot; after all her "nice girl" roles, this is a treat to watch.  I never
would have thought of casting John Shea as a villain, but his Lex is a
delicious combo of appeal and evil.  And, as someone with master's degrees
in film history and journalism and a previous career as a drama/film
critic, reporter, and feature writer, I feel totally qualified to write of
Dean Cain: Hubba hubba!  (And Dean, should you ever read this, I mean that
with the *utmost* of respect. ;) )

Does anyone out there have an address for Deborah Joy Levine so I can
generate a little fan mail?

Mindy Young
msyoung@bishop.bishop.hawaii.org

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 03:20:48 GMT
From: staggers@cup.hp.com (Ken Staggers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Green, Green Glow Of Home

Can anyone tell me which episode did they find out 1: about Krypton; 2:
Superman is from Krypton.  And how did Trask figure out that the radiation
might not hurt humans, but would affect Superman?

Ken

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 04:28:33 GMT
From: jeffv@physics.ubc.ca (Jeff Vavasour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Green, Green Glow Of Home

staggers@cup.hp.com (Ken Staggers) writes:
>Can anyone tell me which episode did they find out 1: about Krypton; 2:
>Superman is from Krypton.  And how did Trask figure out that the radiation
>might not hurt humans, but would affect Superman?

Okay, in the second episode, "Strange Vistor (from another Planet)", Clark
and Lois run into Trask for the first time.  While in the warehouse of
bureau 39 (Trask's renegade government agency), they find lots of
spaceships.  One of them is Kal-El's.  Clark opens it to find a globe which
starts to glow and he hears the name "Krypton".  I take it that it was
somehow communicating to him that the globe in his hand was his home planet
Krypton, because at the end, he is interviewed by Lois, and he says "I come
from the planet Krypton".

This knowledge was given to him through the sphere, and it is now common
knowledge because it was printed in Lois's Daily Planet article.

As for the radiation, that's been debated before, and my opinion is that
Trask, knowing of the high-band radiation that Kryptonite emits, surmised
somehow that, since it works at a different level and so does Superman, it
must be harmful to him.  Presumably this could have been substantiated by
its effect on the contents of Kal-El's rocket, since I can't think of any
other reason why Trask would be toting it around with him.  (Yes, they
abandoned the warehouse, but I don't expect that they carry *everything* in
their pockets so to speak.)

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 19:23:25 GMT
From: leew@indirect.com (Lee Whiteside)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C Production changes

According to posts on GEnie, some of the production staff has been replaced
on Lois & Clark with a new producer brought in (who I can't remember his
name) who had worked on "Reasonable Doubts".  Apparently Melinda Snodgrass
may be writing some episodes since she had worked with the same producer on
RD.  I'll try to get more details and post them later.  In any case, ABC is
attempting to "retool" the show.  To what extent no one seems to know yet.

Lee Whiteside
leew@indirect.com
P14942@email.mot.geg.com 

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 05:10:41 GMT
From: sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

Another great episode from the L&C team!  I won't say this was the best
episode, but I won't say it wasn't.  (It's pretty tough to top last week's
episode!)

I did however think this was the best acted episode.  I thought the entire
cast did a really fine job.  Especially Dean and Teri in the scene in the
newsroom where Clark tells Lois goodbye and Lois' resulting blues in the
following scenes.

Anyone catch Sonny Bono's "lines?":
   "The heat goes on." to reporter.
   "I've got you babe." to Lois.

and the inmate's Jim Croce line:
   "I'm tugging on Superman's cape!"

All in all, I thought it was one of the best episodes yet.  And next week's
episode looks to be real fun - Lois crawling all over Clark and all.

Jeff Sykes
sykes@ms.uky.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 07:05:02 GMT
From: jeffv@physics.ubc.ca (Jeff Vavasour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes) writes:
>Another great episode from the L&C team!  I won't say this was the best
[...]
>and the inmate's Jim Croce line:
>   "I'm tugging on Superman's cape!"

Did you hear one of the other inmates in the background reply with

"Whadaya gonna do next?  Spit into the wind?"

It was an ok episode.  I'm just starting to find it a little hard to
believe that Luthor is consistently coming away clean from all his
endeavors.  Like I said a few weeks back, you'd think he was the only
criminal in Metropolis.

Just a thought:

When Clark said he was going somewhere far away from everyone he cared
about, etc., I was expecting that he was going to fly to one of the poles
and build the Fortress of Solitude.

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 14:30:11 GMT
From: 910252m@dragon.acadiau.ca (Dwayne MacKinnon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

SPOILERS ho

   This was a good episode. I nearly died laughing in some places. I mean,
Sonny Bono as Mayor of Metropolis?? With his lines coming (at least partly)
from his songs? Not bad.
   The scenes with Superman in a jail cell were also well done. Until I
read the previous posts on this episode I didn't realize that there were
references to the old Jim Croce song "You Don't Mess Around With Jim". Not
bad.  Not bad at all.
   However, I do have a small problem. The writers are pushing the "Willing
Suspension of Disbelief" a little far. Lois should definitely be figuring
out Supes' secret i.d. by now.
   Look. First Superman goes to leave town. In the courthouse he cups Lois'
face for a moment before going on. Nice gesture, I thought anyways. However
then CLARK goes to leave town. Besides the *INTERESTING* coincidence that
Clark and Superman are leaving at the same time, Clark cups Lois' face with
that same gesture before kissing her. I mean, COME ON. Our dear girl Lois
should be getting a little suspicious.
   Then there was the newspaper article on the scene in the courthouse that
Clark wrote. He certainly had a good view of events, didn't he?? The
question is, WHY DIDN'T LOIS SEE HIM THERE?? Just another thing to makes
Ms. Lane a wee bit suspicious.
   Well acted episode, though. Dean Cain is very good at protraying
vulnerability. He really looked hurt (emotionally, of course) after that
incident with the little kid at the courthouse. Also, you *REALLY* get the
impression that Clark cares a heck of a lot for Lois. I'm really getting a
charge out of the situation.
   And as for Teri Hatcher.... well, what can I say. She is doing a *GREAT*
job. She really manages to show that Lois is torn between two guys, Supes
and Clark. Her "I don't know which one I'm going to miss more," line sums
it up perfectly. It's because of her skills, and the skills of the writers,
of course, that the entire "Love triangle between two people" thing is even
remotely believable.
   Some pleasant surprises... a sympathetic ear from Cat Grant???!!?? Not
to mention her prescription of chocolate for a broken heart... :-) Also,
seeing (and hearing) Perry lecture Supes on fame and Elvis (of course) was
worth a laugh. Then, there was Lois and Cat's simultaneous "He's staying
with me" when Perry asked Superman if he had a place to stay.
   All in all, I sincerely hope that this show does well enough in the
ratings to stick around. It's pretty good right now and I think it shows an
awful lot of promise.
   To conclude: while writing this post, I came up with a possible reason
that Lois isn't suspicious of Clark yet and that's that Lois is so hung up
over both Clark and Supes that she's incapable of rational thought about
either. They say love is blind... :-)

Dwayne MacKinnon
910252m@dragon.acadiau.ca

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 15:18:07 GMT
From: sanjiv@mrcnext.cso.uiuc.edu (Sanjiv Sarwate)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

910252m@dragon.acadiau.ca (Dwayne MacKinnon) writes:
>SPOILERS ho
>
>   To conclude: while writing this post, I came up with a possible reason
>that Lois isn't suspicious of Clark yet and that's that Lois is so hung up
>over both Clark and Supes that she's incapable of rational thought about
>either. They say love is blind... :-)

Well, yeah.  This is one of the legendary parts of the Superman story.
Lois is suspicious that Clark is Superman, but, to quote Margot Kidder,
"Lois Lane, that is the most ridiculous idea you've ever had in your life."
Unconsciously, she's suspicious, but before she can give the idea conscious
thought, it's censored out as being ludicrous. Clark is Clark, a nice
enough guy, but still just a guy. The TV show portrays him as having a
slightly impish streak and being able to have fun at Lois' expense. (the
sewage scene comes to mind) A fairly nice guy, but still just a guy.
Superman is, however, (*sigh*) Superman.  Perfect in every way.  While the
body of tangible evidence would suggest that there is some connection
between the two, Lois won't believe it UNTIL SHE SEES IT HERSELF.

I almost expected Clark to make a move towards removing his glasses in that
goodbye scene with Lois.

Sanjiv Sarwate
sanjiv@mrcnext.cso.uiuc.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 15:30:02 GMT
From: sepinwal@mail.sas.upenn.edu (Alan Sepinwall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

I really enjoyed this episode, but there was one thing that was bugging me
throughout - Superman kept getting arrested because he was using his powers
to save people's lives (over 300 in the case of the train), but all anyone
cared about was that they thought he was making the city hot.  The latter's
an inconvenience, but the former's a pretty big deal.  Basically, the
judge, prosecutor, and people of Metropolis (remember that ugly mob with
the picket signs) were telling Superman that they'd rather be cool than to
have had him save all those people.

Though I did like the attitude of the cops when he got arrested the first
time - especially when he was posing for pictures with all of them (plus
half the convicts).

Alan Sepinwall

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 17:31:28 GMT
From: mrdunn@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Michael Dunn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

Alan Sepinwall (sepinwal@mail.sas.upenn.edu) wrote:
> I really enjoyed this episode, but there was one thing that was bugging
> me throughout - Superman kept getting arrested because he was using his
> powers to save people's lives (over 300 in the case of the train), but
> all anyone cared about was that they thought he was making the city hot.
> The latter's an inconvenience, but the former's a pretty big deal.
> Basically, the judge, prosecutor, and people of Metropolis (remember that
> ugly mob with the picket signs) were telling Superman that they'd rather
> be cool than to have had him save all those people.

What bugged me was the way Superman said yes, he'd stop using his powers, I
mean sure he can not fly and pretend things are heavy and even not do the
vision stuff, but what would he have done if the guy with the gun had shot
him, pretended to be hurt, just how was he planning on not using his
invulnerablity?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 17:45:27 GMT
From: mre@christa.unh.edu (Mike Unlimited)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

jeffv@physics.ubc.ca (Jeff Vavasour) writes:
>It was an ok episode.  I'm just starting to find it a little hard to
>believe that Luthor is consistently coming away clean from all his
>endevours.  Like I said a few weeks back, you'd think he was the only
>criminal in Metropolis.

He didn't quite come away clean this time.  He has to pay for the damage
done, do the clean-up work for the city, and the power plant has been
dismantled.  Just because he was singing when we last saw him }-) doesn't
mean he's come away clean.  (BTW, what *were* him and Nigel singing,
anyway?)

>Just a thought: When Clark said he was going somewhere far away from
>everyone he cared about, etc., I was expecting that he was going to fly to
>one of the poles and build the Fortress of Solitude.

Y'know, I was thinking the exact same thing...

BTW2, does anybody know who played the judge?  (I usually don't pay much
attention to the guest cast credits at the beginning of the episode.)  She
was good, and the line about her gavel was priceless.  "This is my gavel.
When I bang it, it means for all of you to shut up." :) (paraphrased)

Mike Escutia
mre@christa.unh.edu
mike@unh.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 22 Nov 93 21:07:13 GMT
From: firestar@leland.stanford.edu (Lipton Ann Meredith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

mrdunn@csd4.csd.uwm.edu (Michael Dunn) writes:
>What bugged me was the way Superman said yes, he'd stop using his powers,
>I mean sure he can not fly and pretend things are heavy and even not do
>the vision stuff, but what would he have done if the guy with the gun had
>shot him, pretended to be hurt, just how was he planning on not using his
>invulnerablity?

Well, as Clark says to his parents, when he's just invulnerable it might
not use as much "power" as when he actively goes off and stops a train.

I really enjoyed the episode, but one thing bothered me: I think it would
have been an excellent choice to have, at least once, Superman stand by
while someone was injured.  After all, he does explain that he came to help
and if Metropolis's wish is that he do nothing, that is what he's morally
obligated to do.  It bothered me that he had virtually no dilemmas - he
promised not to use his powers but never even considered not using them
when confronted with a situation.  The character wasn't pushed far enough -
having Clark just watch someone die would have allowed for a greater range
of emotions, etc.

Totally separate issue: Anyone know what the titles of upcoming episodes
will be?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 23:07:43 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Betty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

firestar@leland.Stanford.EDU (Lipton Ann Meredith) writes:

> I really enjoyed the episode, but one thing bothered me: I think it would
> have been an excellent choice to have, at least once, Superman stand by
> while someone was injured.  After all, he does explain that he came to
> help and if Metropolis's wish is that he do nothing, that is what he's
> morally obligated to do.  It bothered me that he had virtually no
> dilemmas - he promised not to use his powers but never even considered
> not using them when confronted with a situation.  The character wasn't
> pushed far enough - having Clark just watch someone die would have
> allowed for a greater range of emotions, etc.

I don't agree that he had no dilemma.  I think that he did try to stop
using his powers, but there were 2 things in the way of that.  One is that
he uses them automatically, without thinking about it, like when he flew
out of the way of the spilled coffee in the courtroom, or when he was going
to use his breath to heat his cup of tea.  The second thing is that he just
*can't* stand by and let someone be hurt when he has the chance to help.
He said as much to Lois in his apartment.  No matter what the risks, no
matter that he was breaking the law, he had to save people if he could.
That was the most important thing.

Betty
Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 01:01:22 GMT
From: JK4657A@auvm.american.edu (Jason S. Kanner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

I enjoyed last night's episode, but wouldn't it have been more profitable
for Luthor to just say "look I can control the weather". I'm sure he could
benefit from that some way. And how come no one seemed to notice the water
in the aquifer was boiling.

Somebody else pointed out that the citizens of Metropolis would rather see
300 people die in a train wreck than risk the weather getting hot. At first
I thought the same thing, but I'm afraid once the masses gets an idea,
logic really doesn't matter. Anyone remember people protesting putting
fluoride in the water - "We have a right to cavities!" :)

But my favorite part of the episode was Perry's lecture to Supes about
Elvis.  I love it. Perry's great.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 01:07:17 GMT
From: mss2@ellis.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Betty) writes:
>I don't agree that he had no dilemma.  I think that he did try to stop
>using his powers, but there were 2 things in the way of that.  One is that
>he uses them automatically, without thinking about it, like when he flew
>out of the way of the spilled coffee in the courtroom,

   But that was silly.  Superman has years of experience in not using his
powers reflexively, or Clark would never have made it through school
without people noticing them.  If he can maintain the secret ID at all,
then he's capable of not using his powers until he's thought his actions
through (with the exception of passive powers like invulnerability).

>or when he was going to use his breath to heat his cup of tea.  The second
>thing is that he just *can't* stand by and let someone be hurt when he has
>the chance to help.  He said as much to Lois in his apartment.  No matter
>what the risks, no matter that he was breaking the law, he had to save
>people if he could.  That was the most important thing.

   So why did he agree to abide by the court's decision in the first place?
He could have stood up and made a speech about how if the price of saving
lives was that Metropolis would have a tropical climate, that's just a
price that would have to be paid and if he's not concerned with obeying a
court order, he could simply have pointed out that without his cooperation
there isn't a thing on the planet (aside from the extremely rare
kryptonite) which can force him to stop.  Conversely, if he is interested
in obeying the law, then he had a real dilemma which should have been
explored a bit more.

   Also, while it's true that the people of Metropolis over-reacted to the
heat wave (and _why_ didn't Metropolis have the electrical capacity to run
its air conditioners?  It survives August, doesn't it?) it's not fair to
characterize it solely as an inconvenience.  If Superman's powers were
responsible, then he was responsible for the deaths of some number of sick
and elderly people who would tend to die if temperatures went over 100
degrees farenheit for a significant period.  He may have saved more lives
than he took, but that's a matter of cost-benefit analysis, not simply of
discomfort vs.  saving lives.

Michael S. Schiffer
mss2@midway.uchicago.edu
as304@yfn.ysu.edu	
mschiffer@aal.itd.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 03:32:36 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C Production changes

ABC wants to "retool" LOIS & CLARK?  I think it's working fine as it is.
Last time a show I liked was "retooled" on network orders, it was BEAUTY &
THE BEAST, and we all remember (all of us who watched the show, anyway) how
well *that* worked.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 19:22:20 GMT
From: leew@indirect.com (Lee Whiteside)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: Production changes

Latest word via GENie is that it is David Jacobs who is out (L&C Executive
Producer) with Deborah Joy-Levine staying on. The new executive producer is
from Reasonable Doubts (I still can't remember his name) and Melinda
Snodgrass will be pitching story ideas for the show.

Lee Whiteside
leew@indirect.com
P14942@email.mot.geg.com 

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 02:10:28 GMT
From: hlee@unixg.ubc.ca (Henry Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C - Honeymoon in Metropolis

Within the pages of the November 23 (?) issue of Entertainment Weekly,
there is a one page story on Teri Hatcher and Dean Cain and some behind-
the-scenes pictures for "Lois and Clark."  At the time the pictures were
taken, they were filming the ep for "Honeymoon in Metropolis" where in the
text it says (I'm paraphrasing) that both Lois and Clark are holed up in a
honeymoon suite and they're trying to catch a thief.  However, "nothing
happens" in the honeymoon suite.

On another note, apparently things won't actually heat up between the two
until February sweeps, if then at all ...  :-(

Henry Lee
hlee@unixg.ubc.ca
lee@physics.ubc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 07:32:51 GMT
From: tara@hydra.unm.edu (Tara)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: love in the air....

Spoilers for last night's episode....

Oh my.

It was campy, and silly, and downright entertaining.  I was on the phone
with my best friend during every commercial break, and we just loved it.  I
especially liked how Lex seemed like a normal human being, and not a
cardboard character.  Also, Clark's restraint while Lois was flinging
herself at him was very admirable, and his succumbing was also perfectly in
character.  I knew it would happen, and I enjoyed it anyway.

It almost makes up for the lack of kissing on Dr. Quinn Saturday...  I had
been hoping for a romantic tv weekend, and L&C was just pure fun.  Next
week looks fun too.  And we get commentary from Ma and Pa too.

tara@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 08:19:51 GMT
From: thanatos@interaccess.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

Tara <tara@hydra.unm.edu> wrote:
>It was campy, and silly, and downright entertaining.  I was on the phone
>with my best friend during every commercial break, and we just loved it.
>I especially liked how Lex seemed like a normal human being, and not a
>cardboard character.  Also, Clark's restraint while Lois was flinging
>herself at him was very admirable, and his succumbing was also perfectly
>in character.  I knew it would happen, and I enjoyed it anyway.

Somehow, though, I really thinks this exacerbates the whole two-person
"love triangle."  By not trying to explain his immunity to the stuff, Clark
freely admitted on some level that he doesn't care for Lois.  FURTHER, now
we see that Lois _knows_ Superman cares for her.  This looks bad for Clark
(but in television land, such things are forgotten).

I also never really saw Lex as cardboard.  Singing that song at the end of
"Man of Steel Bars" really helped. 

Was anyone esle but me disappointed that the writers passed up a chance to
"create" a supervillain out of Morgan Fairchild?  Think of it: someone who
pursues Superman not out of hatred but out of "lust."  Couple that with an
utter lack of inhibition, and a degree from MIT, and you have a very
dangerous, amoral situation.

And in closing, I was a little astonished how the world has changed.  If
this show would have been produced five years ago, you would have had some
light hearted fun with little repercussions.  Now the prospect of sexual
harassment, stalking (Jimmy and the model) and a few other darker subjects
reared their head.  It's good to cover all the bases, but sheesh.

thanatos@interaccess.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 14:40:16 GMT
From: dnewcomb@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (Dan Newcombe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

thanatos@interaccess.com writes:
>>Spoilers for last night's episode....
>
> Somehow, though, I really thinks this exacerbates the whole two-person
> "love triangle."  By not trying to explain his immunity to the stuff,
> Clark freely admitted on some level that he doesn't care for Lois.
> FURTHER, now we see that Lois _knows_ Superman cares for her.  This looks
> bad for Clark (but in television land, such things are forgotten).

But I thought that Lois said "No, your not yourself. I can't take advantage
of you."  So she thinks that he was under the influence of the drug.

> I also never really saw Lex as cardboard.  Singing that song at the end
> of "Man of Steel Bars" really helped. 

While I like Gene Hackman A LOT, I like this Lex much better.  He doesn't
come out as one of those standard "evil, kill, destroy" type of villains,
but someone who is just powerful and must get what he wants - no matter
what the cost.  Personally, I think Lex Vs. James Bond could be a good
story.  He's a villain of that caliber, not a Lex Vs. Lobo type of villain.

> to "create" a supervillain out of Morgan Fairchild?  Think of it: someone
> who pursues Superman not out of hatred but out of "lust."  Couple that
> with an utter lack of inhibition, and a degree from MIT, and you have a
> very dangerous, amoral situation.

But at the end, she said she loved Lex - probably cause she really did care
for Lex.  It would be fun though, having her pop up, but I doubt MF would
want to commit to the role.  BTW, at one point Clark looked at something on
Morgan's neck - what ???

> some light hearted fun with little repercussions.  Now the prospect of
> sexual harassment, stalking (Jimmy and the model) and a few other darker
> subjects reared their head.  It's good to cover all the bases, but
> sheesh.

Yeah, the world is getting sick - lawsuits over anything!  

At one point a model walked by talking to Cat, was it Cindy Crawford?  I
didn't see her name in the credit's, but it sure looked like her.

Dan Newcombe
dnewcomb@cybernet.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 16:42:34 GMT
From: cedwards1@worldbank.org (Charles Edwards)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

dnewcomb@cybernet.cse.fau.edu (Dan Newcombe) says:
>But at the end, she said she loved Lex - probably cause she really did
>care for Lex.  It would be fun though, having her pop up, but I doubt MF
>would want to commit to the role.  BTW, at one point Clark looked at
>something on Morgan's neck - what ???

Remember the next scene after Clark looks at her neck? He tells Lois that
Morgan's pulse rate was 150 beats/minute. He was watching her neck vein
throb and counting the beats. Although I don't know why he couldn't just
listen to her pulse with super-hearing.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 21:22:59 GMT
From: chewc@malibu.sfu.ca (Kevin Chew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

I *loved* this episode, absolutely hilarious!  I couldn't stop laughing for
the first half hour.  The sight of a hormonally-overloaded Chief was too
much!

The end was kind of anti-climatic, though.  The threat didn't seem to be
much of a threat after all, what with the way Supes took care of it in a
matter of seconds, without working up a sweat (so to speak).  And when Lex
found out about the spraying from Jimmy, I thought that he might beat
Superman to the punch and be the saviour of Lois once again.  That would
have made things quite interesting!

Kevin D. Chew
chewc@sfu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 22:04:15 GMT
From: xoanon@unm.edu (timothy k istian soholt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

As much fun as this one was, I thought there were some singularly awful
bits of direction. That stupid mug to the camera right before "Lois Lane, I
love you," for one. And the slow-motion shot of Lois running towards Clark.
I can tolerate a lot of cheese from this show, but they went just a tad
overboard, I think.

I did like the writing, though, and the whole thing was just one wonderful
bit of acting after another. Particularly facial expressions - there
were some hysterical reaction shots from Clark, Lois, and Lex.

Tim Soholt
xoanon@carina.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 22:11:49 GMT
From: xoanon@unm.edu (timothy k istian soholt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

<thanatos@interaccess.com> wrote:
>Somehow, though, I really thinks this exacerbates the whole two-person
>"love triangle."  By not trying to explain his immunity to the stuff,
>Clark freely admitted on some level that he doesn't care for Lois.
>FURTHER, now we see that Lois _knows_ Superman cares for her.  This looks
>bad for Clark (but in television land, such things are forgotten).

Yes, but Lois didn't believe Clark for a minute. Clark is more willing to
admit he's attracted to Lois than she is to admit she's attracted to him,
and he couldn't resist the opportunity to engage in a little turn-about.
But I think she realized that he was teasing her. (If nothing else, that
explains it away nicely).

>And in closing, I was a little astonished how the world has changed.  If
>this show would have been produced five years ago, you would have had some
>light hearted fun with little repercussions.  Now the prospect of sexual
>harassment, stalking (Jimmy and the model) and a few other darker subjects
>reared their head.  It's good to cover all the bases, but sheesh.

I thought the "heavy issues" were handled quite well: Let the viewer know
they're there, deal with them without mocking them, and get on with the
fun.

Tim Soholt
xoanon@carina.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 23:01:52 GMT
From: shmed@acs3.bu.edu (Christopher Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

tara@hydra.unm.edu (Tara) writes:
>Spoilers for last night's episode....
>I especially liked how Lex seemed like a normal human being, and not a
>cardboard character.  

With one discrepancy, that I could tell.  Lex is a control freak,
obviously.  I thought his reaction to the pheremone spray during his dinner
with Lois was absolutely believable.  He was really fighting against it!
What I thought the scriptwriters ignored (and should NOT have) is that Lex
would have considered that a humiliation - not only to be made weak in
front of Lois but to have been bested by Miranda.  I fully expected him to
take immediate steps to have Miranda ground into the dirt as thoroughly as
possible.

Chris

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Television - Lois and Clark (3 msgs) & X-Files (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 00:04:36 GMT
From: U13611@uicvm.uic.edu (Uday Paul)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

I don't know, I thought her role was kind of cheesy IMHO FAR below Morgan
Fairchild's ability.  And I kind of don't like the fact that Lex has
"fallen head over $20 bill in love" with Lois.  But I did like this
episode.  I was nearly dying with laughter when Lois asks Supes whether or
not he's been affected by the love crap, and Superman turns around at the
camera and gives us the raised eyebrow deal "Hmmmmmmm" and then proceeds to
pretend as if he's been affected, I LOVE IT!!!

Lane's Elvis renditions sent me cracking up too, not as much as his Nixon
which he's done for real.

And so did all the routines with Kat, I had another fairly hilarious moment
when Clark looks in the copier room with his X-ray vision and gives the "I
didn't think that was possible!" double take.

Great show, ranks right up there with Brisco County, Jr. in terms of
laughs.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 05:43:25 GMT
From: sykes@ms.uky.edu (Jeffery D. Sykes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C:Pheremones, My Lovely

This question about Cat's being sprayed has been going on for a few posts.
I just finished rewatching the episode and ...

NO CAT DID NOT GET SPRAYED!!!

Oops, sorry, didn't mean to yell!  

Anyway, right after the model blows off Cat, she heads off immediately
before Miranda spritzes the people near where she was.  Hope that clears it
up.

Jeff Sykes

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 07:37:43 GMT
From: normanc523@aol.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

I have some good news and some bad news after watching the 11/28 episode of
Lois & Clark.

The good news is that Lois is shown to be a hard-working, intelligent woman
who was a member of the math and chess clubs in high school.  Further,
another woman was shown to be a chemist who had graduated at the top of her
class at M.I.T.

The bad news is that Clark and Jimmy tease Lois unmercifully because they
perceive her as not being any fun.  Further, the woman chemist turns out to
be emotionally unstable and she tries to destroy Metropolis.

At least the producers of this show (the exec. producer/creator is a woman)
are attempting to provide some positive female role models, but are still
subtly (or not so subtly) undermining them.

Norm Cook
normanc523@aol.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 19:27:42 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files #9

I think this past Friday's show made up for weak performances of the
previous three episodes. It's not that I didn't like them, it's just that
this show seemed to capture the flavor of 1xo1 "Deep Throat" one of the
best episodes of this series.

The only quibbles I have are:

   1.) When the Special Response Team was sent to "terminate" the alien
       life form, why were they not wearing night vision/thermal vision
       goggles ? They knew the A.L.F. was invisible, they could have used
       that one guy with the thermal scope as a forward observer.

       Also, being a "special" alien recovery team why were they sent with
       only 9mm pistols as weapons? You would think perhaps since they knew
       the A.L.F. attacked with ionizing radiation they would use some sort
       of directed energy weapon or energy storage device and should have
       been wearing RAD suits. Even a flame thrower would have been better.

       These seem to be common sense problems.

I know I sound hypocritical since I was so lenient on previous week's NASA
episode, but Chris Carter is more knowledgeable with UFO and abductee
stories, so I guess that's why I am being critical.

   2.) When the "electronic fence" was busted again with a second bogey and
       was hovering 57 meters above the small town (I can't remember the
       name.) How come no one saw it?

       Also what exactly happened to Max? You know he was an abductee, but
       I was somewhat confused as to was the A.L.F taking over his body?
       Why didn't he and the alien "float" up to the ship that was hovering
       over the town? What was the significance of the docks? Why did he
       disappear?

All in all, even though it sounds otherwise,I really liked this episode. :)
and I noticed like Cliff that there were no Promos for next week, so we'll
probably have some boring thanksgiving special in that time slot.

I like seeing more of "Deep Throat" he gives it that flavor of super secret
government cover-ups and conspiracies. "...of what Fox Mulder knows or
THINKS he knows...." I liked that.

Don't watch it alone.

Guy

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 20:40:34 GMT
From: cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #9

urbina@novax.llnl.gov writes:
>1.) When the Special Response Team was sent to "terminate" the alien life
>    form, why were they not wearing night vision/thermal vision goggles?
>    They knew the A.L.F. was invisible, they could have used that one guy
>    with the thermal scope as a forward observer.

   They didn't know it was invisible.  They used the infrared because they
were tracking it at night.  It was only after the 4 soldiers were attacked
did they know that it couldn't be seen.  Of course, why they didn't do
anything about it in the warehouse...

>    Also, being a "special" alien recovery team why were they sent with
>    only 9mm pistols as weapons ? You would think perhaps since they knew
>    the A.L.F. attacked with ionizing radiation they would use some sort
>    of directed energy weapon or energy storage device and should have
>    been wearing RAD suits. Even a flame thrower would have been better.

   They were part of a recovery team, but not one specifically geared for
aliens.  They were trained to recover downed US aircraft.  They were used
because of their effectiveness and the similarity of the situation.
   Besides, how many troops are wielding energy weapons at present?

>2.) When the "electronic fence" was busted again with a second bogey and
>    was hovering 57 meters above the small town (I can't remember the
>    name.) How come no one saw it?

   Because the town was totally evacuated, remember?  There was no one to
see it.  And also, if the alien has the ability to make itself invisible,
then it stands to reason that they can make their ship invisible as well.

>    Also what exactly happened to Max? You know he was an abductee, but I
>    was somewhat confused as to was the A.L.F taking over his body? Why
>    didn't he and the alien "float" up to the ship that was hovering over
>    the town? What was the significance of the docks? Why did he
>    disappear?

   Max was "retaken," at least, that is how I interpreted it.  The alien
was only checking on him.  And Max did "float" into the ship, that was what
that beam was supposed to be, it came from the ship, no doubt.
   The docks were just the first place that Max decided to run to away from
the military.
   Of course, this is only how I interpreted the events.

   I liked "Fallen Angel" too, but I am getting the feeling that X-Files
will never quite reach the level it had during the first two shows.  There
are too many complications in the stories now.  The first story was simple
and effective.  You were left with a few questions, but you could at least
hypothesize the answers to the.  Lately, we've been stuck with questions
that have no answers, and not even a single clue to lead you to guess at
one.
   Normally, I would give this episode only a fair rating, but the little
conversation with Deep Throat at the finale made the whole episode
worthwhile.  That and watching Mulder's ninja-like stealth skills.  :)

Cliff Chen
cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 21:52:21 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #9

<urbina@novax.llnl.gov> wrote:
>I think this past Friday's show made up for weak performances of the
>previous three episodes. It's not that I didn't like them, it's just that
>this show seemed to capture the flavor of 1xo1 "Deep Throat" one of the
>best episodes of this series.

I thought the computer episode was the only truly bad episode of the series
so far...I really loved the arctic-menace episode, probably my favorite of
the series so far.  Unfortunately the power went off during the space
shuttle episode, so I only saw the first 10 minutes and the last 15, but
what I saw looked pretty good (maybe a little more ambitious than its
budget would allow, though, in terms of recreating NASA...).

I liked this latest episode too.  Not as much as the arctic episode, the
Jersey devil episode, or the psychic-girl-and-the-ghost episode, but as
much as the first three episodes certainly.  The acting wasn't as good as
the recent episodes have been, but it still did a lot more with the premise
than any other show probably would have.

>The only quibbles I have are:
[quibbles deleted]

I wish the alien hadn't been so obviously borrowed from Predator.  But they
took it in a somewhat different direction, especially near the end, so I
was happy.

>I like seeing more of "Deep Throat" he gives it that flavor of super
>secret government cover-ups and conspiracies. "...of what Fox Mulder knows
>or THINKS he knows...." I liked that.

Interesting point: the alien threw Mulder across the room instead of
killing him.  Looks like it knows that he's been used for some more
important purpose.

Why did "Deep Throat" send him to the crash site, anyway?  Some interesting
possibilities...

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Nov 93 21:56:56 GMT
From: Ted.Mccoy@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Ted McCoy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #9

Cliff K Chen <cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu> wrote:
>I liked "Fallen Angel" too, but I am getting the feeling that X-Files will
>never quite reach the level it had during the first two shows.  There are
>too many complications in the stories now.  The first story was simple and
>effective.  You were left with a few questions, but you could at least
>hypothesize the answers to the.  Lately, we've been stuck with questions
>that have no answers, and not even a single clue to lead you to guess at
>one.

Well...maybe I didn't like the first episodes as much as you did?  From the
beginning, the mediocre acting (especially from Mulder) and the sometimes
not-so-sharp writing have bugged me.  With the Jersey Devil, Carrie, and
Thing episodes, the acting and writing seemed to improve dramatically, to
me at least.  And yet it was still as effective (and even scary) as the
first few episodes.  The latest episode seemed more like the first few to
me...

Ted McCoy
mccoy@ac.grin.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 01:27:23 GMT
From: urbina@novax.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #9

> They were part of a recovery team, but not one specifically geared for
> aliens.  They were trained to recover downed US aircraft.  They were used
> because of their effectiveness and the similarity of the situation.
> Besides, how many troops are wielding energy weapons at present?

   That may have been true in the past, (about recovery operations) but not
now.
   I disagree, when the Colonel spoke of (Operation Fallen Angel? ) that
signifies that they had done this before. That and when the Colonel was
speaking to his superiors on the radio " it won't get away this time.."  or
words similar to that effect. That also signifies to me that they had done
this before. Also, you have to look at the World of X-Files, with people
like Deep Throat and the personnel at that airforce base that was reverse
engineering and flying UFO craft, you would think they would have special
response teams with apropos equipment to handle hostile Alien life forms.
It's only logical.

Besides, there are energy weapons being used, as illuminators to blind the
enemy forces, with weapons able to deliver more energy to the target coming
in the near future.
 

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 04:32:29 GMT
From: fikter@cheshire.oxy.edu (Christopher Brent Fikter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #9

Ted.Mccoy@launchpad.unc.edu (Ted McCoy) writes:
>Interesting point: the alien threw Mulder across the room instead of
>killing him.  Looks like it knows that he's been used for some more
>important purpose.

   When I first saw that Mulder wasn't hurt at all, my first reaction was
disbelief. I mean, we know the writers aren't going to kill him, but that
was too much. Then I realized that when the alien attacked, Mulder was
about *six inches* from Max. The alien couldn't just close in and torch
Mulder without possibly damaging his specimen, so he just tossed him aside.
Makes sense in my mind and at least gives the writers a little credit for
thinking. Anyway, I like it better than the "he can't die, he's the main
character" attitude.

Christopher Fikter

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 23:26:56 GMT
From: omaha@hardy.u.washington.edu (Omaha Sternberg)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #9

urbina@novax.llnl.gov writes:
>I like seeing more of "Deep Throat" he gives it that flavor of super
>secret government cover-ups and conspiracies. "...of what Fox Mulder knows
>or THINKS he knows...." I liked that.

   I found out something interesting about Bureau 13, if Deep Throat is a
member. When B13 was created, it was given authority to request from the
President a countermand of ANY order given by another American organization
under the jurisdiction of the President. I'd say that Deep Throat is
playing the FBI guy who wanted Mulder out like a violin.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 23:24:19 GMT
From: ied1@kimbark.uchicago.edu (Ingrid de Beus)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files #9

cliff@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Cliff K Chen) writes:
>Normally, I would give this episode only a fair rating, but the little
>conversation with Deep Throat at the finale made the whole episode
>worthwhile.  That and watching Mulder's ninja-like stealth skills.  :)

I thought the episode was more worthwhile then you did, Cliff.  The story
was gripping and most of the characters were written (and acted) strongly
and clearly.  It was too bad that Colonel Fascist was so two-dimensional.
If his opinion of the goings-on had been shown, the episode would have been
excellent.  That bit at the end with Deep Throat *was* awesome, and I too
greatly appreciated watching Mulder stealth around in black leather.  8^)
Always good to watch a competent lead character in action!

Ingrid Elvire Maria de Beus
ied1@midway.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 15:47:13 GMT
From: bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files: tribute, not rip-off

I like to think of all the similarities we see in dialog, plot, etc to
classic Science Fiction movies in the X-Files as tributes to those
classics, rather than rip-offs.

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 23:28:02 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: X-Files: tribute, not rip-off

bill@atria.com (Bill Marrs) writes:
> I like to think of all the similarities we see in dialog, plot, etc to
> classic Science Fiction movies in the X-Files as tributes to those
> classics, rather than rip-offs.

Should this statement somehow make the thin gruel of recycled plots and
situations more entertaining?

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 14:00:51 GMT
From: gvg@hplvec.lvld.hp.com (Greg Goebel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files:  FALLEN ANGEL

X-FILES drives me nuts. FALLEN ANGEL was damn fine coffee - good pacing,
smart script, and Mulder came on like gangbusters.  And next episode we'll
probably get something so dumb it'll make our eyes glaze over.

Spoilers:

  Now we wonder whose side Deep Throat is really on.  Is he manipulating
  Mulder to keep him under control?  Mulder is such a busybody that keeping
  him under control is problematic, and Mulder is certain to get suspicious
  as to *why* somebody came to his rescue when he was certain to be shown
  the door.  Is Deep Throat playing all sides against the middle?

  The government seems to know quite a bit - the Colonel was wise to the
  fact that Max was not just an "innocent civilian" when his patrol tried
  to pick him up but, not everything; his action teams seemed about as
  well-prepared to deal with the alien as a troop of 6-year-olds would be
  to deal with a Bengal tiger.

  Which of course leads to the alien's peculiar behavior; it only appeared
  to attack when it felt threatened, but since it was transparent and
  insubstantial, what could bullets do to it?  And why kill the deputy and
  firefighters?  Unless it was disoriented by the crash.

  And why try so hard to kill it?  All it wanted to do was leave.  I would
  think their objective would be to capture it for study.  (Good luck.)

  Are the aliens symbiotes?  Do they require human or other intelligent
  hosts?

X-FILES seems to come up with nifty episodes like this every now and then
but continuity or development of ideas seems to be difficult for their
scriptwriters.  Exploring some of the themes set out in this episode would
be interesting, but will they seriously do it?

Greg Goebel
Hewlett-Packard
VXD Marketing
POB 301
MS-CU326
Loveland CO 80539
gvg@hpislsup

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Television - Time Trax (7 msgs) & The Phoenix (5 msgs) &
                      TSR Television Series & Science Fiction Jargon

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 03:33:24 GMT
From: richw@mks.com (Rich Wales)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax -- Beautiful Songbird ** SPOILERS **

First, a couple of general comments on the show.  I got hooked on it fairly
recently and thus missed the first episode(s).  Any idea when or if they
will be rebroadcast?  Has anything from the show been redone in novel form?
Has anyone been keeping an episode guide?

Now, some specific comments on the most recent episode, "Beautiful
Songbird".  But first:

***SPOILER WARNING***

In "Beautiful Songbird" - the episode with John de Lancie ("Q") as the bad
guy from the future who's obsessed with the beautiful young country singer:

After Kaitlin discovers both "G.R." and Darien are from her future - a time
in which she is a legend, Darien tries to do damage control by selling her
a "parallel universe" theory and convincing her that her own future may not
necessarily turn out the way he knows it to be.

I don't think this theory is consistent with the rest of the series.
Consider, for example, the episode where radioactive waste is being
transported into "the future".  Not only was Darien's own future in direct
peril, but Darien communicated with his superiors in 2193 by taking out a
personal ad in a major newspaper, knowing the folks "back home" had
archives of that paper and would find his ad in a computer search.

I think Darien was just feeding Kaitlin a "line" in order to get her to
stop obsessing about what she had experienced.  Comments on this?

Needless to say, there are some interesting paradoxes in this episode.  For
example, if Darien helped Kaitlin write one of her hit songs that he had
learned from watching recordings of her, where did the song come from in
the first place?  Also, when were the rhinestone boots first made, if
"G.R." got them at an auction and then gave them to Kaitlin?

Rich Wales
Mortice Kern Systems Inc.
35 King Street North
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada N2J 2W9
+1 (519) 884-2251
richw@mks.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 20:51:46 GMT
From: geurink@sylvester.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax -- Beautiful Songbird ** SPOILERS **

Rich Wales <richw@mks.com> wrote:
>First, a couple of general comments on the show.  I got hooked on it
>fairly recently and thus missed the first episode(s).  Any idea when or if
>they will be rebroadcast?  Has anything from the show been redone in novel
>form?  Has anyone been keeping an episode guide?

It's taken me a little longer to like the show.  Every time I'd decide to
watch it, the jewel thieves in Houston (Do y'all haive any uh-dea how fast
y'all were go-un?  Sheesh!) episode was on.  I laughed really hard at the
accents the first time, but got a little tired of it the next two.

Thankfully, I've seen a couple episodes redeeming it since. :)

>In "Beautiful Songbird" - the episode with John de Lancie ("Q") as the
>bad guy from the future who's obsessed with the beautiful young country
>singer:

First, this was another fun example of Darien's terminal case of
cluelessness.  He KNEW GR was from the future when he walked onto the stage
to meet with him.  Why he didn't blast GR while he still had the tactical
advantage I'll never know.

And, as much as I like John's role on TNG, I had hopes that they wouldn't
Q-ize his character here.  *Sigh*

>After Kaitlin discovers both "G.R." and Darien are from her future - a
>time in which she is a legend, Darien tries to do damage control by
>selling her a "parallel universe" theory and convincing her that her own
>future may not necessarily turn out the way he knows it to be.

>I don't think this theory is consistent with the rest of the series.
[...]
>I think Darien was just feeding Kaitlin a "line" in order to get her to
>stop obsessing about what she had experienced.  Comments on this?

Yeah, I agree with you.  Darien and GR managed to screw with Kaitlin's
brain a little too much here, and this was Darien's way of trying to fix
that.

>Needless to say, there are some interesting paradoxes in this episode.
>For example, if Darien helped Kaitlin write one of her hit songs that he
>had learned from watching recordings of her, where did the song come from
>in the first place?  Also, when were the rhinestone boots first made, if
>"G.R." got them at an auction and then gave them to Kaitlin?

This, like Darien's helping Kaitlin out with her song, isn't TOO bad.  I
think DL's conversation with Kaitlin in regards to the song went something
like K: "Hey, that sounded great.  I wish I'd thought of that."  DL:"Don't
worry, you would have."

In both cases (The boots and the song), all the Time Travellers did was
speed along something that WOULD happen.  This isn't half as bad as all the
'new' crimes in the 20th century that hadn't happened before the TT's went
back.  Every thing everyone's doing is either A) Predestined, meaning
Darien's message in the personals was ALWAYS there, or B) Creating a new
future.

In case A, this show could be called 'Fun with Futility'; nothing anyone
does is going to affect the future at all.  Next week should be a good test
of this case.

In B, Darien's future alters bit by bit, piece by piece, every time a TT
does ANYTHING.  In this case, Darien won't return to a future that he'll
recognize.

OK, science class is over.  More than likely, we're looking at Doctor Who
style Time Travelling, where affecting the future is possible but NEVER
happens.  Happy fun.

Joshua Henry Geurink
geurink@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 07:35:24 GMT
From: karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu (Kevin J. Karmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax -- Beautiful Songbird ** SPOILERS **

richw@mks.com  writes:
> After Kaitlin discovers both "G.R." and Darien are from her future - a
> time in which she is a legend, Darien tries to do damage control by
> selling her a "parallel universe" theory and convincing her that her own
> future may not necessarily turn out the way he knows it to be.

I'm not so sure he was just "selling," if I remember the pilot (IMHO, the
best episode of the series) correctly.

> I don't think this theory is consistent with the rest of the series.
> Consider, for example, the episode where radioactive waste is being
> transported into "the future".  Not only was Darien's own future in
> direct peril, but Darien communicated with his superiors in 2193 by
> taking out a personal ad in a major newspaper, knowing the folks "back
> home" had archives of that paper and would find his ad in a computer
> search.

I've never have been able to understand it myself, but in the pilot they DO
refer to the past as a parallel universe.  I think the gist of the theory
is that time travel to the actual past is impossible, but to a parallel
universe (which I assume is 200 years behind) is.  Of course, I only saw
the pilot once and, as I said, never really understood how that aspect
worked.

The nuclear waste is easily enough explained, however.  They seem to regard
this form of parallel universe travel AS time travel (and I guess inasmuch
as the initial universe IS the same in terms of events, it is).  So when
Sahmbi sent the nuclear waste to "the future," he simply sent it back to
the original universe.  Similar thing with the message from the future
universe.

The personal ads, though, are something I definitely can't explain (and the
thing I've been wondering about for 11 months...).  Maybe a REAL _Time
Trax_ fan out there has the answer (or, at least, a tape of the pilot to
confirm what was said...).

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 04:23:08 GMT
From: jogle@mr-hyde.aoc.nrao.edu (Jim Ogle (Ks. Jim))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax -- Beautiful Songbird ** SPOILERS **

richw@mks.com (Rich Wales) writes:
>First, a couple of general comments on the show.  I got hooked on it
>fairly recently and thus missed the first episode(s).  Any idea when or if
>they will be rebroadcast?  Has anything from the show been redone in novel
>form?  Has anyone been keeping an episode guide?

No novels that I'm aware of, and since we're in the second season it's
doubtful that we'll see too many of the first season episodes anytime soon.
8-(

>After Kaitlin discovers both "G.R." and Darien are from her future - a
>time in which she is a legend, Darien tries to do damage control by
>selling her a "parallel universe" theory and convincing her that her own
>future may not necessarily turn out the way he knows it to be.
>
>I don't think this theory is consistent with the rest of the series.

Actually, it's consistent with the premier episode in that they threw
around the idea of "parallel universes" quite a bit to explain the
time-travel.  However, they way they tried to explain it didn't make much
sense to me and I think the general net.consensus on it was that they
didn't have a clue as to what they were talking about.

>Consider, for example, the episode where radioactive waste is being
>transported into "the future".  Not only was Darien's own future in direct
>peril, but Darien communicated with his superiors in 2193 by taking out a
>personal ad in a major newspaper, knowing the folks "back home" had
>archives of that paper and would find his ad in a computer search.

It's possible that Sahmbi's machine was capable of sending the waste back
to the 'correct' parallel universe.  The newspaper article is a bit tricker
to explain, which might be why they stopped using that technique about
halfway through the first season.

>I think Darien was just feeding Kaitlin a "line" in order to get her to
>stop obsessing about what she had experienced.  Comments on this?

Well, in the latest episode (horse racing) something Darrien and Selma know
as historically happening doesn't happen, but the fact that they remember
the 'original' history as opposed to the new history would suggest that
changes in history are not affecting their home time.

>Needless to say, there are some interesting paradoxes in this episode.
>For example, if Darien helped Kaitlin write one of her hit songs that he
>had learned from watching recordings of her, where did the song come from
>in the first place?  Also, when were the rhinestone boots first made, if
>"G.R." got them at an auction and then gave them to Kaitlin?

Don't ya just love time travel paradoxes?  8-)

jogle@aoc.nrao.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 17:53:46 GMT
From: ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax -- Beautiful Songbird ** SPOILERS **

jogle@Mr-Hyde.aoc.nrao.edu (Jim Ogle) writes:
>No novels that I'm aware of, and since we're in the second season it's
>doubtful that we'll see too many of the first season episodes anytime
>soon. 8-(

You are incorrect here.  Time Trax's season runs Jan.-Dec. not Sept. - Aug.
(probably to take advantage of competing against reruns) This is still
first season.

BTW does anybody know if it is playing in Australia?  Since it is being
produced there it is a natural market.

Glenn E. Host
Reston, VA

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 23:26:21 GMT
From: 94smccro@ultrix.uor.edu (Selma McCrory)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Trax -- Beautiful Songbird ** SPOILERS **

According to my source (an email correspondent in Australia), Time Trax is
made, but not shown, there. They apparently don't run much about it anyway.

Selma McCrory
94smccro@ultrix.uor.edu
saselmam@ultrix.uor.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 22:43:00 GMT
From: susan.schnitger@channel1.com (Susan Schnitger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New TIME TRAX Newletter

A friend of mine is starting a fan club/newsletter for fans of "Time Trax."
She's had tons of experience at this (she published what was widely
acknowledged to be the best Trek letterzine for over 14 years) and has
gotten approval and promises of support and behind-the-scenes information
from the studio, so I expect her new project will be as outstanding as the
old one.  Right now she's just collecting names of potentially interested
persons through ads in genzines, etc., and I've offered to post the
information on the Net to spread the news more quickly.  Here's the
information from the ad:

   "TRAX CENTRAL, a communications base and club for TIME TRAX
   fans.  The newletter, TEMPORT, to feature studio
   updates/photos and fan letters of comment.  SASE for
   publication date and rates to: TRAX CENTRAL, 13924 Jefferson
   Circle, Omaha, NE 68137."

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 13:42:14 GMT
From: jmccalla@utdallas.edu (Jason H Mccalla)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: req: info on The Phoenix tv show

Anyone remember "The Phoenix", a tv show that appeared around about the
time of "The Greatest American Hero", but before "Automan"? It was vaguely
about an ancient-astronaut-typea guy who's got to find his identity or
something when he wakes up in our time...

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 14:21:38 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Betty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: req: info on The Phoenix tv show

I remember that.  The guy's name was Ben-ru or something like that, and I
think he was looking for another like him, who also should be "waking up"
about now.  There was a girl, too, I seem to recall.  The guy who played
Ben-ru was Khan's 2nd-in-command in Star Trek II.

Betty
Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 04:45:15 GMT
From: leeknigh@news.delphi.com (Linda Knights)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: req: info on The Phoenix tv show

The main character's name was Bennu ... (played by Judson Scott) and there
was a movie and 5 episodes to this "short run series"

It was an interesting idea - in the premise - gone wrong in the series ...
but Judson was still cute to watch!

Btw, there were scripts written for 3-4 more episodes that never got
filmed, they were, interestingly, better than what hit the air.

Linda

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 15:59:23 GMT
From: wnmcgyver@vax2.winona.msus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: req: info on The Phoenix tv show

He had to find his partner, Mira, who was in suspended animation in a
supposed Indian burial mound.  That was the plot of the four episodes that
aired.  Long after that, CBS showed the pilot in one of the late late night
movies - of course, there was no mention of Mira and the plot was that he
had been awakened from suspended animation too soon.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 04:51:14 GMT
From: fsjtc@acad3.alaska.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:  THE PHOENIX (tv)

I have here a copy of EPI-LOG Winter special #1 (I *SWEAR* it's not mine)
that says there were 5 episodes of THE PHOENIX aired between March and
April 1982, and starring Judson Scott.  It also says E.G. Marshall (!) was
in it but it doesn't say what role he played.  PREMISE: Scientists find an
ancient astronaut in Peru and revive him.  He escapes their facility and
searches for Mira, his companion and the only one who knows his task on
Earth, and must evade capture by government agents.

Pretty Nerdy if you ask me.  Of course, I'm the one sitting here with a
copy of EPI-LOG on my lap.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 05:16:10 GMT
From: rdawson@richard.business.carleton.ca (Ron Dawson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Wild Space

A couple of weeks ago, I was reading the latest issue of Wired, and it
mentioned that TSR (yes, the game company) was involved in the creation of
a "fantasy" series that would have a pilot airing on American Thanksgiving.
While I don't have high hopes for such a project, it might be cute to see
what the heck it is.  It's supposed to be a live action film with computer
generated backdrops.  My guess is it based on their "Spelljammer" stuff, so
it will be mind flayers in space.  Has anyone seen this show or know if or
when it will ever be on the air?  And if it is, where.

Ron Dawson
rdawson@business.carleton.ca

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 14:05:01 GMT
From: d_pilato@vssi.trw.com (Dean C. Pilato)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: science fiction jargon

	JARGON

Oh, Unified Theory's become old hat
and add relativity too
geometry, trig, and old calculus
have all become easy to do

lets go and have lunch over fractal talk
of chaos and strings we will speak
Newtonian physics is stuff of yore
compared to the truths we now seek

but there is one thing that perplexes me
one subject I just cannot grasp;
this jargon that sci-fi shows spout today
it makes me just sputter and rasp

when Geordi explains how his project works
or Lucas expounds with his squawk
when Riker tells Jean-Luc what must be done
I can't comprehend all this talk

It's not very clear how a warp coil works
and why are new phasers so weak?
back when Captain Kirk used to draw his piece
they'd toast any alien geek

So let's talk of mesons most any day
or something that I'll understand
'cause when Scotty says how he'll save Big-E
it just kind of gets out of hand

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Nov 93 18:38:41 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

lynch136@delphi.com writes:
> There's a lot of material that's not being explored by S/F movies or TV.
> It seems to me, they take old movie scripts, add some technobabble and
> spaceships, or whatever, and call it science fiction.  B5 was an example
> of this.  It was just a variation on a western/murder mystery.  Old hat.

Yeah, and "MOBY DICK" is just another sea story about a nut case.

> If B5 had spent a little more time on the mystery and intrigue of first
> contact, it might have been better.
 
If you feel that the "BABYLON-5" pilot lacked mystery and intrigue, you
simply weren't paying attention; a number of fascinating questions were
raised, and *apparently* answered, but Nothing Is What It Seems, and there
are sufficient clues there to allow the viewer to realize several OTHER
things are going on.  Just the expression on Delenn's face when he/she
says, "Uh.. It is an old Minbari insult," by way of avoiding discussion of
the "Hole in your mind" comment.  Bear in mind that Straczynski spent a lot
of time honchoing "MURDER SHE WROTE" and "JAKE AND THE FATMAN," and is
hardly a stranger to quality mystery writing.

If you have a tape of the pilot, watch it again... then consider the fact
that it was produced in something like ten weeks, from a standing start, on
about ONE-FOURTH the budget that Paramount spent on the DS9 pilot (note
that Paramount apparently panicked and put DS9 into production only *after*
BABYLON-5's production was assured; Paramount had a chance to buy B5 quite
some time ago, and turned it down!) and that, since Straczynski and his
staff got an extra year to cogitate before going into full production, the
series is likely to be considerably better than the pilot.
 
The pilot was good TV, good SF, and decent storytelling.  The places where
it creaks a bit have to do with the necessity for slipping in a certain
minimum amount of back story, and with the fact that something like THIRTY
MINUTES of material was cut before it was aired and that most of that
deleted material was character development and amplification of the mystery
and intrigue you didn't notice...
 
Take another look at the pilot; this is not normal TV, you have to watch it
ACTIVELY, and think about what's going on.  Don't let minor flaws like
sets, uniforms, and cut scenes distract you from noticing what's really
going on, because there's a lot more there than you're noticing.

Your comments remind me of reviews I read of "2001: ASO" when it premiered
in 1968.  Absolutely *no* critical information is given in the movie's
dialog; the whole point is that the human dialog is banal, and the story is
told with the CAMERA.  B5 isn't that arty; a lot of information is in the
dialog.  But if you don't LOOK at what's happening, you miss things.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 01:11:53 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

eglover@pinyon.libre.com (Eugene Glover) writes:
> Your original message seemed to "imply" that Babylon 5 was in the same
> class of literature as "Moby Dick"

'Ey, mon, don' be seelly.  Straczynski is a vastly better writer than
Melville; for one thing, his characters have vastly better motivations than
mere psychotic obsession!

All I meant, and it seemed to be clear to most of the readers, was that
passing off "BABYLON-5" with a superficial line was equivalent to passing
off one of Melville's best attempts the same way.  (Of course, Hemingway
*did* finally show us how it could be done with greater economy and impact,
in 'THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA,' and I'm sure Melville would have understood
and approved of the growth in storytelling technology that allowed the
Hemingway version to be apperceptible by twentieth-century readers...)

Straczynski and his motley crew are in the process of creating something
new, and hopefully orders of magnitude more advanced, in terms of TV series
concept/execution.  "STAR TREK" rode the crest of the hippie sixties in
opening up new areas as being legitimate for TV SF.  But the studio and
network managements involved have *held* TV to that level for the three
decades that followed; we're still exploring the areas Goddenberry clawed
open, even with the restraint of studio and network censorship holding him
down but, without the interest in TV that ST spawned, I honestly don't
believe that "ALL IN THE FAMILY" could have broken the ground it broke, and
I don't think "M.A.S.H."  could have gotten into production as anything but
a Korean-War "McHale's Navy."

We're at the end of that conceptual plateau now; it's time to move up.
Straczynski knows where the medium needs to go, and he and his friends are
giving it their best shot.
 
Straczynski's awareness, and use of, fan organizations ranging from SF
conventions to Genie/UseNet/MilNet/D-Arpanet information dissemination
services, has created a huge following for the show before it ever gets on
the air.
 
They want to retire RICH, respected, well-loved, and in a position to do
whatever they want with the other work they do after B-5.  Since they're
honest craftsfolk, they know the best way to do this is to do such topnotch
work that no one will ever argue with them again, or pay them less than
their due.  So that's what they're doing.
 
I believe they're going to pull it off, and that you'll applaud their
efforts.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 19:56:42 GMT
From: eglover@pinyon.libre.com (Eugene Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

gharlane@nextnet.csus.edu wrote:
>We're at the end of that conceptual plateau now; it's time to move up.
>Straczynski knows where the medium needs to go, and he and his friends are
>giving it their best shot.

Correction: Straczynski thinks he knows where the medium needs to go.

Your statement implies that he is the absolute authority of correctness for
television.  You are in the dangerous position of letting other people
think for you.

His work on Babylon 5 is unproven.  I am willing to forgive the numerous
shortcomings in the pilot because a pilot is just that: A test run to work
out the kinks.

>Straczynski's awareness, and use of, fan organizations ranging from SF
>conventions to Genie/UseNet/MilNet/D-Arpanet information dissemination
>services, has created a huge following for the show before it ever gets on
>the air.

History is full of movements started by a person or persons manipulating
the media or the popular perceptions to their own advantage.  (And, not
that I'm comparing Babylon 5 to World War II or anything...)

I say, and have said in the past, let the show live and/or die on its own
merits, not the HYPE that has preceeded it.

Babylon 5 is in a very tenuous position.  The hype has exceeded any
realistic expectations for the show, therefore it will be a letdown.

(How can I say this with certainty?  The pilot for starters.  Too many of
the "statements of fact" put out prior to the airing were just plain false.
It was not "like nothing else you've ever seen before."  The actors were
not an incredible ensemble cast with an "...enormous group dynamic..."
(Some of them could have been more convincingly played by Lamb Chop.))...
Oops, time to stop, I'll just get more and more insulting as one of my pet
peeves is overly pretentious claims that can't be met.

Anyway, all this does not say Babylon 5 won't be good, just that it cannot
be as good as the camp followers are portraying it.

>I believe they're going to pull it off, and that you'll applaud their
>efforts.

Believe it or not, I'd like to be able to do that...

I'd also like to not be grossly disappointed like I was with ST:TNG or
ST:DS9.

Eugene Glover
Phoenix, Arizona, USA
eglover@libre.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 21:45:17 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Babylon 5

eglover@pinyon.libre.com (Eugene Glover) writes:
> Correction: Straczynski thinks he knows where the medium needs to go.

Re-correction: *I* think Straczynski knows where the medium needs to go,
and it's not terribly hard to see that ALL he is espousing is good work,
done with care and attention.

> His work on Babylon 5 is unproven.  I am willing to forgive the numerous
> shortcomings in the pilot because a pilot is just that: A test run to
> work out the kinks.

Big of you, since only about 75% of the pilot aired, after it was cut to
fit in a 96-minute slot, and done from scratch, in a month or two, on about
one-fourth the budget that got spent on an equivalent pilot from a major
studio that was apparently competing by using as much of the B5 series
format and bible as they could understand without JMS there to explain it
to them...

>Babylon 5 is in a very tenuous position.  The hype has exceeded any
>realistic expectations for the show, therefore it will be a letdown.

No it won't.  It's going to be BETTER.  I've already seen a few chunks of
it, and it really and truly has a good chance to be the best technosoap
opera ever seen on the tube, and pretty decent SF as well.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 01:13:48 GMT
From: gt9863a@prism.gatech.edu (Craig Kenneth Bryant)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Top 5 problems with B5 pilot

marshall@exg106.rh.psu.edu (Marshall Maresca) writes:
>Number One: The directing was terrible.  The prime piece of evidence for
>this claim is Tamlyn Tomita.  She is an immensely gifted actress (check
>out "Come See the Paradise" or "Joy Luck Club" for proof), yet the
>director of this (whose name I never knew) was completely unable to have
>her do anything.  Her character, obviously, was supposed to be reserved.

"Terrible," I won't give you, but it was very rough around the edges, and
most of the characterizations needed work. I don't think we had GOOD
direction on the pilot, mind you, and a lot of silly things, like the
vari-lite "Cone of Silence" effect can be traced to the director. A lot of
this is getting cleaned up and you aren't never going to see "Privacy Mode
Las Vegas Style" again. I'll agree with about half of what you say. God
knows Tomita phoned in that performance. I can't watch the final "battle"
scene without echoing her line: "Stall. (should be "!", but isn't) Patch in
the signal from the Commander's Recorder. If we can show the Vorlon's
what's happening..." with "Stall. Get me a dialogue coach. If I can manage
to enunciate my lines, we can confuse the Vorlons into inactivity."

>Number Two: The lighting was poor.  I know there are a number of people
>out there who believe that dim lighting equals good sci-fi.

Agreed. Why the production people decided that B5 looked like Bladerunner,
I can't guess. Lights whirring and flashing with no reason...ugh. I guess
you give them a new toy (vari-lites) to play with, and they can't resist.
We've been told that things will be brighter and the lights will be much
less "on parade" in the series. Point for you.

>Number Three: The plot structure was very weak.  Most notably is the "bare
>hand in a pressure suit" one (bear in mind, I saw it almost a year ago, so
>my memory is not perfect...)  I would normally not have a problem with a
>few inconsistencies...

Oh, chortle, chortle. Absolutely disagree. 

Londo: Do you ever think about secrets, Mister Garibaldi?

Garibaldi: All the time. Why?

L: I was thinking, about Ambassador Kosh, and that unfortunate incident
with the poison. Now, the assassin used a skin tab to deliver it. But why
would the Ambassador, who was wearing an encounter suit, extend his bare
hand to shake? It makes me wonder: how much of that suit is necessary, and
how much is for show?

G: What do you think?

L: I think...that I think too much. If you'll excuse me...

(Or something like that.)

Dialogue from the series that JMS has leaked to us. The skin tab, how the
assassin got on board and defeated security, Delenn's motives, et cetera
and et cetera, all the things we've found over the last year that made us
go "Plot Hole!" have some meaning that will be explored. The more I look at
the plot of the pilot, the more intriguing I find it. I would love to
discuss it with you. The fault of the pilot was that it made it too easy to
dismiss things as poorly reasoned plot-holes, when there is much more going
on there.  Hang with the series and I think you'll agree.

>Number Four: The characters: Who cares?

I'm with you about fifty-fifty again. Most of the humans were pretty
unengaging. I'm told they've gotten better; only time will tell us (there
is an advance screening of "Midnight on the Firing Line," episode one, this
weekend at a con, so advance intelligence will be with us shortly). I did,
however, love all of the ambassadors, especially Delenn. Brrrrr. She
frightens me. keep her away.

>Number Five: It was presented as a two-hour movie.  A year's time span
>between pilot and series is poor thinking.  Plain and simple.

Agreed. It should have come a week before "Midnight," not a year and a
week. I think that's where a lot of the misunderstandings about "plot
holes," etc. come from. But, the year-long hiatus has given everyone a lot
of time to evaluate and modify and improve things, and I think we will get
a much-better product because of it, so I'm being patient. I think you will
agree with me that they had a pretty heavy load of polishing to do...

>Now, I'd like to say that when B5 comes as a series, I will give it a fair
>shake.

Which is all I ask for from anyone. I myself, am prepared to abandon it if
it flops. But I don't think it will. You have intelligently analyzed the
show and spotted a number of problems with it - so have a great many people
over the past year, and many of your concerns have been addressed, and, we
hope, corrected. Babylon 5 promises us that it will be "intelligent science
fiction, for a thinking audience." If that is so, I think it will appeal to
you very much.

Craig Bryant

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 17:56:22 GMT
From: dss2k@virginia.edu (David Stuart Strauss)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Top 5 problems with B5 pilot

Okay, I'll leave the opinion arguments to someone else, and simply touch
upon the mistakes of fact in your post.

1. The poison getting through Kosh's encounter suit is NOT an error, and
not a plot hole.  In fact, it will play a big part as the first season
moves on.  How did the poison get through the suit?  The characters will
ask the same thing, especially with the two characters who have seen inside
the suit now transferred off B5.  This point has been stressed to
death...I'm amazed you haven't heard it before.

2. When the pilot was shot, the plan was to proceed immediately to series.
However, PTEN decided to go with only one night, two shows last season
since most of their affiliates have 10 PM news.  Between two action shows
and a SF show, their choice as to which would go ahead into series
production was based on budget concerns.  Therefore, after the pilot was
finished, JMS and the crew learned the series would not follow right after.
This is all documented from JMS' messages on GEnie at the time.  Although
he took the "business is business" stance, I'd say he was very po'd at the
time.

And one little point, yes, the show was made mostly for western audiences
(anyone want to guess what's the number one video in Croatia these days?  I
kid you not.), but does that mean EVERY alien has to act exactly like
Americans?  I think it'll be a refreshing change to see some true "alien"
aliens for once.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 23:37:28 GMT
From: bouma@cs.purdue.edu (William J. Bouma)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Top 5 problems with B5 pilot

dss2k@Virginia.EDU (David Stuart Strauss) writes:
> 1. The poison getting through Kosh's encounter suit is NOT an error, and
> not a plot hole.  In fact, it will play a big part as the first season
> moves on.  [...] This point has been stressed to death...I'm amazed you
> haven't heard it before.

Let's stress it just a bit more, beyond death.  It was indeed an error and
a plot hole in the movie.  At the time, not a single character questioned
it or pointed out that the occurrence was odd.  From our point of view,
they accepted it as natural.  How are we (the viewers) to know that this is
something that is considered unusual by the characters, and not just a gaff
in the writing?

Personally, I hope you are right, that it was intended as a mystery.  Then
the error becomes one of bad exposition, not a big ugly plot flaw.  Either
way, I am glad they intend to patch this error in the series.

> refreshing change to see some true "alien" aliens for once.

That would be refreshing.  I would like to see some aliens that are so
weird you can hardly tell what they are doing. 8^)

Larry Niven has some aliens that would be good on TV.  They aren't all very
strange, but at least they have different motivations/psyche than humans.
I am thinking of Outsiders, Puppeteers, Grog, Kzinti.

Bill
bouma@cs.purdue.edu
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Date: 28 Nov 93 07:25:30 GMT
From: danwood@netcom.com (Dan Wood)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Babylon 5 LOSCON review (NO SPOILERS)

The "show" started with JMS playing a little outtake. Suffice it to say it
brought the house down, though not for the first time.  Joe then
immediately launched into the showing of Midnight on the Firing Line, the
first episode.
 
In the most general terms, I think it's pretty clear that the show was a
good order of magnitude better than the pilot, in nearly all respects. Joe
has been "promising" (I use that term loosely) better acting/directing/flow;
the main flaw of the pilot. Well, IMHO and judging from the audience
response during and after the movie, he delivered. _And how_.
 
After the show finished, Joe showed a home-cut tape of clips from other
episodes, in various stages of completion. I have no doubt that the
My-Dinner-With-Londo scene will go down in history.
 
After the showings, and lots of hooping and hollering, Joe introduced the
other guests: Larry DiTillio (story Editor), Harlan Ellison (creative
consultant), and actors Michael O'Hare, Mira Furlan, Peter Jurasik, and
Andreas Katsulas. (In other words, the whole council minus the Vorlon,
again!)
 
GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE SHOW
 
DIRECTION: Wonderfully fast paced; it hardly gave you time to catch your
breath.  (Thank The Maker for VCRs.) No awkward pauses of waiting for the
next line of dialog as we had in the pilot.
 
WRITING: I really hadn't experienced any of JMS's writings outside of the
pilot and his online prose, so let me say that I was surprised and
impressed by the quality of the script. Dialog flowed really nicely...
again, very much unlike the pilot.  Aspects of plot or characterization
were introduced matter-of-factly, rather than over-expositionally as in the
pilot.  (Remember, this first episode has to sort of re-introduce almost
everything!)  The storytelling is nice: some ends are tied up, some new
loose ends are introduced, a story is told, people grow and change along
the way. Though there was a problem to deal with, which was more or less
dealt with by the time the episode was through, it left you wondering what
will come next.  This is much different than the usual idea of keeping the
suspense going until a last-minute solution which plagues many TV series of
many genres.  A lot more "realistic."
 
HUMOR: Of course a "comedy" seems/is funnier in a theatre than at home,
since you're sharing in the laughter, but let me say there were some
absolutely whack-o gags, jokes, retorts, inside jokes, and so on (but all
without losing the dramatic "edge" of the story).  Many of the attempts at
humor in the pilot fell flat (sling him over my shoulders, aspirin, etc.)
but _not here_.  There is one scene at the end that will have you spilling
your popcorn with laughter.  Joe, you are a sick man!
 
CAST: They must have replaced the Michael O'Hare that was in the pilot and
replaced him with an exact look-alike with the same name.  After the second
watching of the pilot, he drove me nuts. But all that bothered me about him
(you know, the smirking; the "I'm a handsome man" bit) is pretty much GONE.
He's actually an enjoyable character!
 
Delenn is great as before, though you'll probably wince a bit about her new
makeup (much as it's strange to see somebody you know after they've, say,
shaved their beard).  Her head is very smooth on top now.  (Must have been
that plastic surgery!)  G'Kar is more or less the same. The comedy team of
Londo and Garabaldi are razor sharp.  Many people liked them together in
the pilot; I can only say that their relationship - the funny, but also a
very serious side, is developed wonderfully.  Vir Cotto, Londo's aide, was
great. Nice hairdo, but that goes without saying.
 
Ivanova is great. Claudia Christian really fits into the role... she's
great at being tough (as she is in her other movies), but she can let down
her hair a bit at the end of the day.  Big difference from Tamilyn, whom I
think does great at being "soft" (as in other roles of hers) but just
didn't fit the niche.
 
Andrea Thompson as telepath Talia Winters is fine. She's quite different
from Lyta... more naive and frail, which seems to go with the situation
well.  Garabaldi seems to find her attractive, with extremely good reason!
 
SFX: Need I say, MIND-BOGGLING.  So many effects in the episode, too! The
quality is indeed better than in the pilot.  But beyond that, it's nice to
see some of the advantages of CG: you can take the camera where, um, no
camera has been before.  You get to see formations from _within_ the
formation. You can zoom out from a close-up to a battlefield.  And, you get
the physics. Things rushed by so fast: '94 will be the year of the worn-out
frame advance buttons and jog shuttles.
 
MUSIC: Hard to say.  I didn't notice it too much; I was so overwhelmed by
everything. Except for once or twice, where I though "Good music!"
 
PROBLEMS: "None at this time"....it takes a few days and a few outside
opinions to let the demons loose, but there were so many positive things
about what we saw, I'd say anything negative will be tremendously
overshadowed by the positive.
 
OVERALL FEELING: My impression is that Babylon 5 will start to be compared
with Star WARS, not Trek.  It just felt a lot more like a _movie_, which is
I think what Joe is shooting for.
 
Joe and the gang have hit the ground running this time.  This show has the
potential to blow the lid off of television.  Prepare to be impressed.

Dan Wood
danwood@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 06:34:56 GMT
From: whh@engr.ucf.edu (William H. Horan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: Revenge of the Sword

Very Minor Spoiler, also covers Road Not Taken:

So, there must be something to that "You're reincarnated until you get it
right" afterall.  Just look at the mortal ChoLin (Road Not Taken episode)
reincarnated into Johnny.

I just get worried when a series starts reusing actors for different parts.
I think it may even be worse than using different actors for the same part.

I also got worried when it looked like we were entering 'Babe of the Week'
territory between Macleod and the Producer/Director lady.  Just thought it
was out of place, and if it had happened, I would definitely say the series
was in full-blown 'Babe-of-the-Week' mode.  They avoided it this time, but
they still haven't allayed my fears that it may become the norm.

Other interesting note: Where's Richie?  No mention of his name at all this
week, not even a "Richie's out of this."  I can live with that - I'd just
like to have a semi-permanent explanation explaining him away (like Macleod
saying "I knew the kid needed some class and some education, so I sent him
to Berkeley - along with a private Martial arts instructor to help him keep
his head on his shoulders").

Final Question: Where's the annoying roving female reporter from last
season, before they went to Paris??  I'm still not sure if I liked her
character or not, but I absolutely loved the interaction between her and
Duncan.  I thought her popping up in Duncan's car, just waiting for a story
to happen and the conversation that followed, was the best part of that
episode (either Band of Brothers or For Evil's Sake, I forget which).

Bill Horan

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 14:32:00 GMT
From: dupree@uhcl4 (KATHY DUPREE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: Going Down hill?

Is it just me or is Highlander going down hill?  No guest immortal trying
to get Duncan or Richie's head?  I thought since Richie has become immortal
that there would be older immortals popping up everywhere trying to chop
off the youngster's head - easy kill.

Instead, Duncan has become the private eye of sorts for mortals.  The
cutting edge of the show is gone.  Bring back Conner or St. Cloud (he was
funny to watch with his mustard bombs).

Duncan has now become Spenser for Hire.  I want immies!!!!!  The last real
fight was the Eye for an Eye episode it still didn't have an immortal lose
his/her head.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 22:37:18 GMT
From: feldman@tlgmax.zko.dec.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: Going Down hill?

dupree@uhcl4 (KATHY DUPREE) writes:
>Duncan has now become Spenser for Hire.  I want immies!!!!!  The last real
>fight was the Eye for an Eye episode it still didn't have an immortal
>lose his/her head.

While I agree than that the Spenser for Hire style wasn't particularly
interesting, I wouldn't go so far as to want a beheading per episode.  They
have done better episodes that don't involve other immortals - the
courthouse hostage one, for example.

They need to have a good mixture of stories.  Some evil immortals getting
killed, some living to fight another day, some borderline immortals with
their own problems, some mortal-only stories, some romances, some
mysteries, some action-adventure.  If they don't keep stirring the mixture,
they'll quickly fall into a rut.

Gary

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 22:59:00 GMT
From: dupree@uhcl4 (KATHY DUPREE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: Going Down hill?

feldman@tlgmax.zko.dec.com writes:
>They need to have a good mixture of stories.  Some evil immortals getting
>killed, some living to fight another day, some borderline immortals with
>their own problems, some mortal-only stories, some romances, some
>mysteries, some action-adventure.  If they don't keep stirring the
>mixture, they'll quickly fall into a rut.

In my opinion they are already in a rut.  I mean Duncan is now totally lost
without Tessa.  Every episode he is chasing after some woman so they can do
the "wild monkey dance".  I really liked the first season.  They had
interesting characters and interesting storylines.  Even Duncan's flashback
scenes are not good.  It's boring and dull compared to last season.  I
really liked Joan Jett's character, Xavier St. Cloud, Conner, and Darius.
But now I don't have that type of interest in these characters.  The focus
use to be on Duncan being immortal.  Now it is Duncan the babysitter.  Let
him have some time with Richie since he has become immortal and expand on
it.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 23:47:50 GMT
From: geurink@thumper.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: Going Down hill?

Kathy Dupree <DUPREE@UHCL4.CL.UH.EDU> wrote:
>In my opinion they are already in a rut.  I mean Duncan is now totally
>lost without Tessa.  Every episode he is chasing after some woman so they
>can do the "wild monkey dance".

Whoah.  Duncan hasn't actively sought out ANYONE since Tessa died.  The
immortal women keep coming to him, or force him to come to them.

>I really liked the first season.  They had interesting characters and
>interesting storylines.  Even Duncan's flashback scenes are not good.
>It's boring and dull compared to last season.

The way they reuse footage is getting on my nerves a little, but I wouldn't
call this season's flashbacks 'boring,' I'd call them 'different.'  We
aren't seeing any more of Duncan: Friend to the King, or Duncan:
Swashbuckling Swordsman - we're seeing Duncan: A man trying to help people.
I found last week's flashback (From the Return of Amanda episode)
particularly good.

>I really liked Joan Jett's character, Xavier St. Cloud, Conner, and
>Darius.  But now I don't have that type of interest in these characters.

Well, Connor isn't coming back (Or, at least, I really doubt he is.).
Darius is dead.  When Felica comes back, she is going to die.  When Xavier
returns, he too will die.  Interest or no interest, these characters are
doomed.

>The focus use to be on Duncan being immortal.  Now it is Duncan the
>babysitter.  Let him have some time with Richie since he has become
>immortal and expand on it.

Actually, the focus has now shifted to Duncan the man dealing with the
death of the woman he loved.  He's an immortal living in a world full of
mortals, which gives him a unique perspective, both of life and death.
THAT is what this season has been about so far.

I'm quite depressed that Richie vanishes every other episode.  His
immortality grants us the chance to witness how a freshly discovered
immortal deals with his newfound ability - Richie charging and attacking
the gunman a few episodes ago was priceless.  More of that kind of
development would be much appreciated.

Joshua Henry Geurink
geurink@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Nov 93 04:26:19 GMT
From: whh@engr.ucf.edu (William H. Horan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: The Gathering (the video)

Wow! Wow! WoW!

Go out to your local video rental place NOW and rent Highlander: The
Gathering.  It's wonderful.  Apparently, it's the European versions we've
been hearing about where there are extra scenes instead of 1-900-PSYCHIC
commercials.  The extra dialogue is great, and it just makes such a
difference with the soundtrack they have running in the background.  The
biggest problem with the tape is the price - right now it's priced to sell
at $90.  Maybe in 6 months the price will drop to the usual $29.95?  The
tape is two hours long - containing both The Gathering and Revenge is
Sweet.  While Revenge is Sweet is one of my favorite episodes, I question
the wisdom of releasing episode 1 followed by episode 8 on the same tape.
That was the only annoying part of the tape for me - the black screen in
between the 2 episodes that simply said "6 months later".  They did not put
up the name of the Revenge is Sweet episode, so folks renting this without
seeing the series might not realize what is really going on.  The only
other 'bad' part of the tape was the credits - I prefer the TV style,
magical blue lights in fog and water credits over the scrolling the names
up a black screen credits but, I think they put more actor names and role
names/spellings in these black/scrolling credits.

I really can't emphasize enough how the added scenes/longer scenes help
out.  I already liked episode 1 - I absolutely love it on this video
edition. In fact, I'm almost willing to go ahead and buy it now at $90
instead of waiting.  It's not just the humorous lines, like Tessa telling
Duncan that after 400 years you think a person would have learned how to
listen, or how she warns Duncan to keep his hands (and everything else) off
of Rebecca Lord (Vanity), emphasizing her point with a hammer.  Other extra
scenes add some character background and help establish more accurate ages
of Duncan, Richie, and maybe even Tessa.  And I really love good music
(good music = music I enjoy, IMHO), and the music in ths format just fits
so well - much better I think then the 'American' version we're stuck with
over here.

Go, go now, and rent it.  Oh yeah, good luck on finding it not checked out.
American Video Network and Blcokbuster had all their copies checked out
down here - I had to join Mega-Movies just so I could rent this one tape
but, I firmly believe it was worth my time chasing it down.

Main concern: Since they released episode 1 with episode 8, are they likely
to do the same with any further releases?  Haphazardly picking episodes?
Are we likely to ever be able to collect all of the episodes?  Preferably
in the correct order?  And while I'm asking for the moon, how about
bringing them out in the Laser Disc format?

Bill Horan

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 03:52:11 GMT
From: jmh@pindar.ccs.itd.umich.edu (Jeff Hansen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: Going Down hill?

geurink@thumper.cc.utexas.edu (Josh Geurink) writes:
> Actually, the focus has now shifted to Duncan the man dealing with the
> death of the woman he loved.  He's an immortal living in a world full of
> mortals, which gives him a unique perspective, both of life and death.
> THAT is what this season has been about so far.

Actually, Duncan (or rather the writers) hasn't dealt with it at all.
There hasn't been one word of Tessa since Richie brought it up in "Eye for
an Eye."  I was seriously disappointed that Mac didn't even confront Dawson
over Tessa's death - after all, if there were no Watchers/Hunters, Tessa
would still be alive.

I really think the show is stumbling along searching for its lost footing.
Alexandra Vandernoot certainly shafted the series.  Tessa gave the show an
excellent viewpoint, that of immortality through mortal eyes.  The new
characters provide nothing: Charlie is totally wooden and one-dimensional;
I don't care for the Watchers plotline, so I don't like Dawson.  In fact,
Duncan is looking a lot like Dawson's puppet: "Macleod, you have to do
something about this ..."

Jeff Hansen
jmh@umich.edu
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Date: 30 Nov 93 11:34:46 GMT
From: msteed@tfs.com (Martin N. Steed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HorseClans

Does anyone know anything about these?

Written by (Someone) Adams I think. I read them several years back, (about
12 books I think)

They were about a post holocaust America (I think)

I've been asked to find out some info., by a friend with no net access.

Titles, Dates etc.

Thanks.

Martin N. Steed
msteed@tfs.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 00:31:50 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0 (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HorseClans

msteed@tfs.com (Martin N. Steed) writes:
>Does anyone know anything about these?
>
>Written by (Someone) Adams I think. I read them several years back, (about
>12 books I think)

Haven't got the dates to hand, but the titles are:

The Coming of the Horseclans
The Return of the Horseclans
Revenge of the HC
A Cat of Silvery Hue
The Savage Mountains
The Patrimony
HC Odyssey
Death of a Legend
The Witch Goddess
(title eludes me)
The Last Champion
A Woman of the HC

That's 11 of the first 12. I know of 18, but I only have 1-12
(sad I know). Tow more titles I know of are:

Madman's Army
Clan of the Cats

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 16:35:55 GMT
From: SYSCLP@hdsc.ssc.af.mil (Cindy Pierson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Jean Auel

Does anyone know when Jean Auel will be coming out with the next book in
her Earth's Children (_Clan of the Cave Bear_, etc.) series?

Thanks.

Cindy Pierson

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 07:49:50 GMT
From: mgm@zurich.ai.mit.edu (Michael Montwill)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Question about Banks' Use of Weapons

I was wondering if anyone could provide me with an interpretation of the
prologue and epilogue in which Zakalwe and and old man leave a city and go
into the desert.  After reading the book twice I'm still unsure whether
this is simply another episode in his life or something quite different.
If indeed it is just a random flashback, why is it considered significant
enough to be chosen to basically encompass the novel between its two parts.

Any replies, whether by mail or posted, are greatly appreciated...

MGM

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 11:44:08 GMT
From: ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk (Andy Lewis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Question about Banks' Use of Weapons

mgm@zurich.ai.mit.edu (Michael Montwill) writes:
>I was wondering if anyone could provide me with an interpretation of the
>prologue and epilogue in which Zakalwe and and old man leave a city and go
>into the desert.  

I think that this section is the tail end of the "Winter Palace" episode.
Why it is so significant, I really don't know.

Andy Lewis
Department of Electronics
and Computer Science     
University of Southampton
ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 09:18:22 GMT
From: daa@seachang.demon.co.uk (David Allsopp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Obscure Authors/Books

Well, the most obscure book in my possession is "The Sorceror's Ship", by
Hannes Bok, who was apparently a well-known magazine illustrator back in
The Golden Age.  This is a fantasy novel about Gene, a New Yorker who gets
thrown into a different universe as a result of a slight experimental
miscalculation by Orcher, a demi(?)-god, and gets caught up in the local
politics centring around Princess Siwara...

Yes I know, it all sounds horribly cliched, but the summary doesn't do it
justice.  There are one or two stock characters (e.g. The Evil Counsellor)
but the obligatory wizard is something else again, and the ending isn't the
traditional happy-ever-after one.  If you see it second-hand (only place I
suspect) and like fantasy, pick it up.

I've also got another book by him called something like "The Flamingo
Stairs" which is, well, dull.  I can't even remember the title properly.

Also, if you like off-beat fantasy, check out "The Sword Smith" by Eleanor
Arnason.

David Allsopp
SeaChange Ltd.
1 St. George's Place
York, YO2 2DT, Great Britain
daa@seachang.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 22:49:53 GMT
From: zotman@world.std.com (BES)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: David Brin

Can anyone tell me why David Brin hates Ralph Bakshi's "Wizards" so much?
He has actively campaigned to keep Wizards from being shown at SF cons,
claiming the movie is 100% evil.

Any enlightenment would be appreciated.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 23:07:04 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

zotman@world.std.com (BES) writes:
> Can anyone tell me why David Brin hates Ralph Bakshi's "Wizards" so much?

One thing to bear in mind is that David Brin has strong opinions about
almost everything, and is not afraid of letting everyone know what they
are...

With that out of the way, though, Wizards has a vaguely New-Age,
anti-technology message.  I think that's what Brin objects to, although he
doesn't put in in quite that way.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 01:26:16 GMT
From: cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu (Cari D. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

I'm not sure, but if "Wizards" is the movie I think it is, it supposedly
has a lot of Nazi stuff in it.  When I was working at Blockbuster this
summer, somebody rented the movie, and came back a little while later very
offended.  He was outraged that we would rent such a movie since
Blockbuster refuses to rent X-rated movies, he thought we should refuse to
carry anything that offensive as well.  I haven't seen the movie, but to
hear him tell it, it was really offensive.  Maybe that's why David Brin
hates it.  Have you seen it?  Was this guy on the mark?

Cari D. Burstein
cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 01:35:36 GMT
From: ebarnea@garnet.acns.fsu.edu (Eyal Barnea)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

Well, I heard David Brin's tirade about it in 1987, so here's my
recollection:

The "Evil" guy is evil because they say so, he is ugly, he is trying to
help the ugly, racially inferior mutants to claim their place in the world,
and he uses Nazi propaganda flicks to motivate them.

The "Good" guy is good because they say so, and he wears white.

On the other hand: They are twins, blessed with the same magical powers.
The "Good" guy is lecherous, a dirty old man, with absolutely no respect
for his gift.  He has spent the last several thousand years doing nothing
other than party, and has allowed his powers to atrophy.  The "evil" guy,
on the other hand, has been working diligently to improve himself, and is
the only one in the world who is on the side of the "racially impure
therefore evil" mutants.

When viewed that way, it's pretty clear why David Brin despises the movie.
It is philosophically disturbing.  It is, however, hilarious...

Eyal Barnea
ebarnea@garnet.acns.fsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 06:54:40 GMT
From: darknite@cegt201.bradley.edu (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu (Cari D. Burstein) writes:
>I haven't seen the movie, but to hear him tell it, it was really
>offensive.  Maybe that's why David Brin hates it.  Have you seen it?  Was
>this guy on the mark?

I've seen it.

I rented it for two reasons: firstly, he's a hell of an animator, based on
his two volumes of the Lord of the Rings.  Secondly, I saw Brin's rant
right nere on the net (proxied by someone whose name I forget) telling
everyone that Bakshi was evil and that no one should see anything he made.

So I rented Wizards, and went to see Cool World when it came out at the
college theater.  I'm stubborn that way.

About the movie, SPOILERS below if you haven't seen it, but hopefully not
too bad.

Wizards is a basic good vs evil kind of thing.  The movie (which is kind of
silly, IMO) is set in a (very) post holocaust world.  Magic and elves and
such exist, representing good, and tech still works too, being used more or
less by the Bad Guys.

Turns out the major nasty has discovered a relic from the pre-Holocaust
world, and has made it into a powerful weapon.  What did he find?  A
projection reel of Nazi footage.  The Bad Guy was apparently magicking it
into a major illusion-type thing.

Big deal.

It's not like the Nazis were portrayed as being the Good Guys.  Or on the
side of the Good Guys.  Or even tools of the Good Guys.

Geez, did this twerp object to WWII films, too?  Kelly's Heroes?

Sheesh.

John S. Novak, III
darknite@camelot.bradley.edu
darknite@cegt201.bradley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 06:57:29 GMT
From: darknite@cegt201.bradley.edu (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: David Brin

ebarnea@garnet.acns.fsu.edu (Eyal Barnea) writes:
>When viewed that way, it's pretty clear why David Brin despises the movie.
>It is philosophically disturbing.  It is, however, hilarious...

It's a cartoon.

Does Brin object to Tolkien, because Sauron and Melkor are the only ones on
the side of the 'racially inferior' Orcs and Trolls?

Feh.

I like Brin as an author, but I don't need him campaign to have things
_not_ shown.

John S. Novak, III
darknite@camelot.bradley.edu
darknite@cegt201.bradley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 17:47:07 GMT
From: DENISEI@alcon.acu.edu (DENISE INGLIS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Card/Zelazny/Shepard

I came across Card's anthology of the best SF stories of the 80's, _Future
on Fire_.  In reading through his introductions I've been reminded me of
the power of story in our lives.  I read _Asimov's_ through most of the
80's and some of those stories are still with me today and grow richer each
time I read them.

Does anyone know if _Future On Ice_ is out yet?  While I wouldn't wish the
task of choosing the best SF stories of the 80's on anybody, I hope that
Card includes "24 Views of Mt. Fuji, by Hokusai" by Robert Zelazny (for
one).  It's a beautiful story.  (BTW, Zelazny's _Roadmarks_ is the best
time travel story ever written, IMHO.)

I was glad to see that Card included Lucius Shepard in _Future on Fire_.
Shepard is, IMO, the MOST important writer of the 80's.  Cyberpunk was
inevitable.  Someone else would have written about it if Gibson never did.
But only Shepard could bring what he brought to SF.  But that's just my
opinion.  What's Shepard doing nowadays?  He doesn't seem too visible.  I
hope he hasn't been swallowed in the great Hollywood vortex the way Barry
Longyear was.

Oh yes, btw, I came across a new Card book, _Lost Boys_, in the paperback
rack at the grocery store the other day.  (Well, new to me anyway.)  My
first impression was "Oh joy.  Card has joined the ranks of John Saul."
But that may just be the marketing.  But don't think I'm complaining.  I
also thought, "It's the only one in the rack.  It may be the only one left
in the world!  I must OWN that book!"  Whereupon, I snatched it from the
rack and paid the 7 dollars-I-can't-afford for it.  The next day at the
bookstore I noticed they had just put out about ten copies of it.  Oh
well... :)

Denise Inglis

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 22:03:04 GMT
From: "egan.xrcc@xerox.COM".XRCC@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Missing Cherryh Series?

   In the recent weeks, I have noticed a fairly large population of
net-folk who either like C.J. Cherryh, or have at least heard of her work.
In all of the dialogue, I have yet to see any mention of a series called
_The Book of Knowledge_ which Cherryh collaborated on with someone by the
name of "Fish" ( Leslie perhaps? ). The only book of the series I have ever
seen is called _A Dirge for Sabis_. It is a rather uninspired story about a
group of engineers/smiths/soldiers trying to develop a cannon to defeat the
barbarian hordes looming on the horizon. Although it wasn`t award-winning
material, I enjoyed it a great deal, and developed a soft spot for the
characters.

    My question is this: has anyone every seen any of the other books in
this series? Was it ever completed? Has this writing team ever done
anything else before/since?

Thanks in advance.

Andrew Egan
Xerox Research Center of Canada
Mississauga, Ontario

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 00:49:45 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Missing Cherryh Series?

<"egan.xrcc@xerox.COM".XRCC@xerox.COM> wrote:
>... I have yet to see any mention of a series called _The Book of
>Knowledge_ which Cherryh collaborated on with someone by the name of
>"Fish" ( Leslie perhaps? ).

The one and only.

>The only book of the series I have ever seen is called _A Dirge for
>Sabis_. It is a rather uninspired story about a group of
>engineers/smiths/soldiers trying to develop a cannon to defeat the
>barbarian hordes looming on the horizon. Although it wasn`t award-winning
>material, I enjoyed it a great deal, and developed a soft spot for the
>characters.
>
> My question is this: has anyone every seen any of the other books in this
>series? Was it ever completed?

Well, I am probably about to disappoint you a lot by telling you that yes,
the other two books were completed, and they're neither of them as good as
_Sabis_.  I think Mercedes Lackey was the co-author on one of them and I
forget the other.  Both books are seriously forgettable.  The first volume
is readable, mostly (as you say) because of the characters.  Leslie's good
at characterization.  I think she's put several of her friends in; she has
certainly put in herself and her favorite actor.  If you haven't already,
look up her segments in the _Merovingen Nights_ series, which are also good
for the same reasons.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 10:18:05 GMT
From: novak@spider.wri.com (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Missing Cherryh Series?

_A Dirge for Sabis_, C.J.Cherryh & Leslie Fish, Baen, 1989.
_Wizard Spawn_, C.J.Cherryh & Nancy Asire, Baen, 1989.
_Reap the Whirlwind_, C.J.Cherryh & Mercedes Lackey, Baen, 1989.

The three books are only distantly related, none of them directly involve
the same characters. I rather like them, mostly as brain candy, though I
agree that _A Dirge for Sabis_ is the best of the lot.

John Novak
novak@wri.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 17:31:43 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Missing Cherryh Series?

John Novak <novak@spider.wri.com> wrote:
>_A Dirge for Sabis_, C.J.Cherryh & Leslie Fish, Baen, 1989.
>_Wizard Spawn_, C.J.Cherryh & Nancy Asire, Baen, 1989.
>_Reap the Whirlwind_, C.J.Cherryh & Mercedes Lackey, Baen, 1989.
>
>The three books are only distantly related, none of them directly involve
>the same characters.

Though there's a legitimate reason for that: several centuries elapse
between volumes.

Cherryh seems to have been playing with the idea of the Fall of the Roman
Empire plus some Dark Ages with some extra technology.  If she'd written
the trilogy herself, it might have been good.

I still like _Sabis,_ and read it about once a year.  I read the second
volume once, couldn't even finish the third.  In other words, they get a B,
C, and D respectively.  (An F book I don't even open, e.g. anything with
John Norman's name on it, or several other names I can think of.  An A book
is one that upon finishing it, I immediately turn back to page one and
start reading it again.)

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 08:08:17 GMT
From: hughes@dogwood.botany.uga.edu (Wayne Hughes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: John Christopher

Is the John Christopher of the young adults books The Tripods trilogy (_The
White Mountains_, _The City of Gold and Lead_, _The Pool of Fire) and the
Prince in Waiting series, and _The Lotus Caves_ (all marvelous books, IMO)
the same John Christopher of _The Long Winter_ (goes by another name, I
think) and _No Blade of Grass_ (also a movie)?  These were much more
clearly adult books; the movie version of _No Blade of Grass_ had a very
disturbing rape scene.

If not, it's quite a coincidence since both JC's are British.  If so, the
guy has a very nice range of ability to appeal to all ages.  What else has
he written?  Is he still living?  Does he still write?  Any Belated
Reviews?  (Yes, I know I'm a grasping glutton; sorry Dani, I've grown
accustomed to your tastes.)  I've enjoyed the John Christopher(s) for
years.

Wayne

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 00:10:24 GMT
From: kreeger@hns.com (Larry Kreeger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heather Gladney - The Saga of Naga Teot

Has anyone read or ever heard of Heather Gladney?  Several years ago I read
two books of hers revolving around Naga Teot.  They were good, but there
should be a third book (at least) to end the series.  Is this writer dead?
Is this a pseudonym for someone else?  The books seemed too well written to
be first novels.  The titles were (I think) "Teot's War" and "Blood Storm".
They are more fantasy than science fiction except that the attacking
society has a much more sophisticated level of technology than the
defending cultures; voice activated computers, robots, flame throwers vs.
swords.  I would really like to finish this series, any info on this series
or other Heather Gladney works is welcome.

Thanks.

Martha Kreeger
kreeger@hns.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

     Administrivia - Monthly Reminders,
     Books - Clarke (2 msgs) & Denton (3 msgs) & Harbinson (2 msgs) &
             Heinlein & Hughart (4 msgs) & Jordan & Knight & 
             Kurtz (2 msgs) & Reynolds & Saberhagen (2 msgs) & Sladek

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Wed, 1 Dec 93 09:45:30 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Submissions for the digest are to be sent to the appropriate address from
the list given below.  Please also read the file "SFLOVERS.POLICY" in the
archives.

       Topic				Address
       -----				-------

       Written SF			sf-lovers-written@rutgers.edu
       Sf on Television			sf-lovers-tv@rutgers.edu
       Sf Films				sf-lovers-movies@rutgers.edu
       General discussions that don't
         fit specifically in the other
         topic headings 		sf-lovers-misc@rutgers.edu

If you have information about a convention that you wish to have listed in
the convention listings maintained in the archives, you can send complete
information to SF-LOVERS-CONS@RUTGERS.EDU and it will be included in the
listings as soon as possible.  Information should be sent at least one
month prior to the date of the convention in order to insure that it is
listed in time.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address will be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 01:54:28 GMT
From: mmt@unify.com (Manuel A. McLure T.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gentry Lee & Arthur C. Clarke

Lars Marius Garshol writes:
>   1) Mr. lee has (for some reason) to include, in every book, some Ms.
>      Perfect. She:
>        1) has great looks.
>        2) has a French name, a la Nicole, Monique or other.
>        3) is a lonely person.
>        4) is highly intelligent and caring and understanding and
>           AAARRRRHHH, extremely annoying in every way.
>        5) is (in short) not very interesting, 

I agree that Rama II is not as enjoyable a novel as RwR (which IMHO is the
greatest work of science fiction ever written), and I do believe that much
of it has to do with Gentry Lee.

In the introduction to my edition of Rama II, Clarke explains Lee's
infatuation with a famous French female historical figure (I think she was
the wife of Henry V, but I can't remember her name, and my copy of the book
is at home). Unfortunately, Mr. Lee has taken it upon himself to make sure
we pay homage to this woman.

I consider that Cradle was a much better written novel than Rama II,
maybe Clarke did more of it himself?

Manuel A. McLure T.
Client Services   
Unify Corporation
mmt@unify.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 10:12:07 GMT
From: tgg@hplb.hpl.hp.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gentry Lee & Arthur C. Clarke

Manuel A. McLure T. (mmt@unify.COM) wrote:
>In the introduction to my edition of Rama II, Clarke explains Lee's
>infatuation with a famous French female historical figure (I think she was
>the wife of Henry V, but I can't remember her name, and my copy of the
>book is at home). Unfortunately, Mr. Lee has taken it upon himself to make
>sure we pay homage to this woman.

I thought it was Henry II and Eleanor of Acquitaine. There is a rather good
film starring Peter O'Toole and Katherine Hepburn called "The Lion in
Winter"; I wonder if this is the source of Gentry Lee's infatuation.

For my own part, I thought Cradle was awful, Rama 2 was OK but... And I
rather like Rama 3 (whatever it's called - the one where they return to
Earth).  It is pleasant to find characters in a novel failing because of
forces outside of their control - makes a nice change from the Niven
California-in-Space milieu.

Tom Gardner
Hewlett Packard Laboratories
Filton Rd, 
Stoke Gifford, Bristol, Avon, BS12 6QZ, England.
tgg@hplb.hpl.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 14:50:06 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Bradley Denton

zink@panix.com (David Zink) writes:
>sheilah@wam.umd.edu (Sheila K. H.) writes:
>>I bought Bradly Denton's book because of the title, and I loved it.
>
>I assume you mean _Buddy Holly is Alive and Well on Ganymede_, not _Wrack
>and Roll_ or _Blackburn_ (which is quite excellent, but nothing like the
>others).

Speaking of _Blackburn_, I just read it recently, and what a damn fine book
it is, indeed.  Denton gets better with every book, and he's only written
three.  I sense a major talent in the making.  (And I don't say this just
because I know him, either.)

_Blackburn_, for those of you who haven't looked at the dust jacket, is a
novel about a serial killer, but unlike the novels of Thomas Harris and his
coat-hangers, this one is totally from the point of view of the killer,
rather than from a several person perspective, or just the perspective of
the hunters.  While you may be turned off by some of the graphic violence
(I hate gratuitous violence, and didn't feel that _Blackburn_ contained
any; YMMV), it's hard not to be caught up in the moral discussion
engendered by the novel.  I urge you, if you've ever read Harris, or
enjoyed the movie of _Silence of the Lambs_, to pick up _Blackburn_.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 18:21:54 GMT
From: bobdev@fc.hp.com (Bob Devereaux)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bradley Denton

Ditto, what Glen said.  _Wrack & Roll_ and _Buddy Holly..._ were very good.
_Blackburn_ is superb.  For more, see my review of the latter several
issues ago in the New York Review of Science Fiction.

Robert Devereaux
Fort Collins, CO
(303) 229-3423
bobdev@fc.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 18:51:02 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Bradley Denton

write@lamar.ColoState.EDU (Glen Cox) writes:
>I urge you, if you've ever read Harris, or enjoyed the movie of _Silence
>of the Lambs_, to pick up _Blackburn_.

And I urge you, even if you've never been able to get into Thomas Harris,
to check out BLACKBURN anyway.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 19:45:17 GMT
From: rguess@lonestar.utsa.edu (Randolph B. Guess)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Genesis, Revelation (novels)

Has anyone here ever read either of the two novels Genesis or
Revelation(s).  They are written by the same author, Har...(something).  I
forget his exact name, sorry.

I was just wondering if they were any good.

Thanks.

Randy

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 06:33:37 GMT
From: saski@number2.cs.latrobe.edu.au (Jonathan Burns)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Genesis, Revelation (novels)

> Has anyone here ever read either of the two novels Genesis or
> Revelation(s).  They are written by the same author, Har...(something).
> I forget his exact name, sorry.
> 
> I was just wondering if they were any good.

W.A. Harbinson.

Good or bad, there is something unique about Harbinson. It's as if he set
out to write best-selling blockbusters, but his own visions break out of
the soft mush of best-seller conventionality.

Revelation is about how the world reacts when Jesus is discovered in
suspended animation. I don't remember that much of the details.  The man
remains enigmatic, and the other characters go through various crises.
Patrick Tilley's _Mission_ is a superior version.

Genesis, I think is the best UFO story ever. UFO fiction takes its material
from the lore and literature of sightings, delusions, close encounters,
conspiracies and hoaxes. Ian Watson's _Miracle Visitors_ is the second
best, taking seriously the notion that UFOs are a phenomenon Beyond Our
Understanding, and the tip of the iceberg of cosmic superintelligence. But
Harbinson makes up an explanation that is only semi-fantastic. He brings in
anti-gravity finally, but the rest is in a grey area of things that
conceivably might be invented. The sum total left me unnerved.

Jonathan

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 02:02:14 GMT
From: mmt@unify.com (Manuel A. McLure T.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

At the risk of starting a flame-war, am I and my father the only ones that
absolutely, utterly and totally _despise_ this book? Is this the only
boring Heinlein book _ever_?

I am a great Heinlein fan, except for TSBtS.

Manuel A. McLure T.
Client Services                                    
Unify Corporation
mmt@unify.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 02:03:26 GMT
From: csc8aaa@gps0 (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

I've recently read Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy story _Bridge of Birds_
and liked it very much. I've managed to find a second-hand copy of _Eight
Skilled Gentlemen_ which is the third book. Do I need to have read the
second (_The Story of the Stone_) before reading this one, or can I go
ahead and read ESG without needing to know about any of the occurrences in
SotS?

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 02:31:42 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

A Adams <csc8aaa@gps0> wrote:
>I've recently read Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy story _Bridge of Birds_
>and liked it very much. I've managed to find a second-hand copy of _Eight
>Skilled Gentlemen_ which is the third book. Do I need to have read the
>second (_The Story of the Stone_) before reading this one, or can I go
>ahead and read ESG without needing to know about any of the occurrences in
>SotS?

The two sequels are quite independent of each other; you need not have read
one before reading the other.  Go ahead and enjoy.

Of course, IMO, the sequels, while funny, aren't quite as good as the first
book.  Perhaps it's because Number Ten Ox is no longer the innocent
villager...

Tony Zbaraschuk
tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 02:54:02 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

Though later books make occasional references to earlier books, each tells
its own mystery/story.  You can therefore read them as you like.

On the other hand, I felt that the second book was the weakest of the
three...So much so that somebody who has read the first and third books may
be somewhat let down...

I suggest Bridge of Birds to anybody who wants a fantasy novel that's kind
of different from the rest of the typical fantasies out there these days.
It's a fun book.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 11:19:34 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce) writes:
>Though later books make occasional references to earlier books, each tells
>its own mystery/story.  You can therefore read them as you like.
 
Very true.

>On the other hand, I felt that the second book was the weakest of the
>three...So much so that somebody who has read the first and third books
>may be somewhat let down...

I felt that the first and second were "instant-classic" (I gave them to my
sister for Xmas), while the third was only (!) "excellent". IMHO, of
course.  I of course am waiting for #4...
 
>I suggest Bridge of Birds to anybody who wants a fantasy novel that's
>kind of different from the rest of the typical fantasies out there these
>days.  It's a fun book.

Hear, hear! And would make a *great* role-playing game setting :-)

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 21:23:00 GMT
From: EKCHPJV@mvs.oac.ucla.edu ("Paul J. Van Voorhis")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robert Jordan

Does anyone know when Robert Jordan's next volume of the Wheel of Time
comes out in hardcover? (Eye of the World, Shadow Rising, etc.)

Paul

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 21:25:23 GMT
From: llenn@dbsoftware.com (Larry J Lennhoff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Knight: Why do Birds?

   I just finished this bewildering book and am not at all sure what I
think about it.  I have one question for the wiser folk on the net though.
What on Earth is the title referring to?  I know the popular song "Close to
you" (Why do birds suddenly appear, every time you are near.  Just like me
they long to be close to you) as well as several parodies.  I don't
particularly see any reference there, unless Knight is referring to the
protagonist's charisma.

Larry J Lennhoff

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 01:31:25 GMT
From: cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu (Cari D. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kurtz- new book?

I just finished reading King Javan's Year by Katharine Kurtz, and it was
great.  I'm wondering when the sequel is coming out.  Does anyone know?
Probably several years, but I can hope, can't I?

Cari D. Burstein
cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 01:44:12 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz- new book?

Cari D. Burstein <cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu> wrote:
>I just finished reading King Javan's Year by Katharine Kurtz, and it was
>great.  I'm wondering when the sequel is coming out.  Does anyone know?
>Probably several years, but I can hope, can't I?

The Deryni books seem to be coming out one every couple of years, or maybe
longer.  So 'several years' sounds about right.  [One does hope, though,
that _The Bastard Prince_ will be somewhat less doleful than _King Javan's
Year_.  I mean, we knew all along that Javan wasn't going to reign very
long, and so presumably wasn't going to have much of an effect but, surely
she could have shown him doing _something_ that had a long-term effect,
_something_ that carried hope for the future...  <sigh>]

Tony Zbaraschuk
tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 13:44:05 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mack Reynolds

Thanks to Dani for the review of Mack Reynolds' work. I recall enjoying his
work very much in my teens, when a number of his stories appeared in
Analog, illustrated by Kelly Freas.

Re-reading them now, they appear less clever and more preachy than they did
to a teenager. Reynolds was by profession a professor of history, and
taught from a Marxist perspective, which becomes clearly visible as one
reads his work.  This can be annoying at times when he tends to take the
party line and force-fits his plots to act as proofs of these beliefs, but
the stories also contain very healthy cautions about how advanced
technologies can make governments omnipotent and citizens sheep. One of the
stories begins, as I recall at this late date, with a man who gets home one
evening and finds that his Universal Credit Card no longer works (there is
no other legal form of transaction) and that the government has turned him
into an unperson. He can't eat, get transport, enter his home, work, use
communications, access his property...

Every time I hear about a Universal Health Smartcard, I shiver, courtesy of
Mack Reynolds.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 16:50:17 GMT
From: gt1241c@prism.gatech.edu (gt1241c KNIGHT,CHRISTOPHER HARRIS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Saberhagen's Lost Swords

Little tidbit discovered on computer at Atlanta's SF and Mystery Bookstore!

Due out 2/94:

_The Last Book of Swords:  Shieldbreaker's Story_
Fred Saberhagen

Yet another wait almost over.

Chris Knight
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
uucp: ...!{decvax,hplabs,ncar,purdue,rutgers}!gatech!prism!gt1241c
Internet: gt1241c@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 01:58:15 GMT
From: ccamfiel@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca (Chris Camfield ("Galadan"))
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen's Lost Swords

gt1241c KNIGHT,CHRISTOPHER HARRIS <gt1241c@prism.gatech.EDU> wrote:
>Due out 2/94:
>_The Last Book of Swords:  Shieldbreaker's Story_
>Fred Saberhagen

Can anyone confirm or deny that the word "Last" up there shouldn't be
"Lost"?  Is #8 going to be the last one?

It's been a while, but is there any evidence that the Emperor lost
Soulcutter?  Didn't he take it away with him at the end of the Third Book
Of Swords?  I think he would be MIGHTY stupid to let it get out again.
Though he might well forget about it or something, I guess...

Christopher Camfield
ccamfiel@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 14:27:45 GMT
From: EFEEHAN@umiami.ir.miami.edu (Fiona)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HELP: John Sladek, anyone?

John Sladek is wonderful IMHO. He lives half the year in the U.S. but the
rest of the time in England, where many of his books are published, so they
shouldn't be too hard for a European to find. If you want to order his
books, here's the info:

Alien Accounts (Granada, 1982; 0586047581)
Black Aura (Panther, 1975; 058604194X)
Book of Clues (Corgi, 1984; 0552990671)
Bugs (you've read)
Keep the Giraffe Burning (Panther, 1977; 0586047573)
The New Apocrypha (Panther, 1978; 0586039740)
The Reproductive System (Panther, 1977; 0586042873)
Roderick (Granada, 1980; 0586045392)
Tik-Tok (Gollancz, 1983; 0575033363)

Good luck.

Fiona
efeehan@umiami.ir.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 29 Nov 93 21:16:43 GMT
From: fwilson@coral.bucknell.edu (Frank Wilson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Best of James H. Schmitz

   This is a selection of stories by an old SF hand who got his start back
at the end of the Golden Age of science fiction (the period dominated by
the likes of Heinlein and Clarke and Asimov and de Camp), and continued to
develop his craft into the '70s.
        
   James H. Schmitz died in 1974, but his work has retained a solid
following among readers of science fiction.  He was a writer of carefully
plotted, subtle, and wittily ironic stories built upon the space opera
tradition, as represented by the story with which he first achieved
prominence (Agent of Vega, _Astounding_, July 1949).  (Though perhaps many
of his recent or younger readers have come to him through his more comic E.
E. Smith-like novel _The Witches of Karres_, (1966; reprinted 1988), an
expansion of his 1949 story of the same title.)  In terms of contemporary
parallels, the writer who perhaps most resembles Schmitz is probably C. J.
Cherryh, particularly in regard to their similar interests in the spatial
expansion and cultural growth of human societies, their tendency to use the
viewpoints of alien species to illuminate human characteristics, and their
fondness for combat and cats.  (I can't help but think that Schmitz would
have particularly enjoyed Cherryh's "Chanur"/Trading Compact stories
centering on the lion-like Hani.)

   Most of his novels are still in print, but many of his short stories,
even those reprinted a number of times in other collections (as many were),
are difficult to find.  For this reason, as well as for the homage to his
work which it represents, it is a pleasure to applaud NESFA's initiation of
their new NESFA's Choice series with this volume.

   The collection consists of nine stories, nearly all of which easily
qualify as among Schmitz's best, together with a spritely and entertaining
Introduction by Janet Kagan.  There is also a Bibliography, as well as a
brief "character key" chart for Schmitz's Federation of the Hub series
compiled by the editor.  In an uncommonly self-effacing move, the editor
has provided no preface of his own, and partly because of this the basis
for the selection of the stories is not clear to the reader, nor is the
reason for the order of their presentation in the collection.  The most
reasonable principle of selection, one is led to suspect, is probably a
desire to distribute the choices somewhat representatively over the span of
Schmitz's career.
  
   The stories Grandpa and Balanced Ecology, as well as The Second Night of
Summer, are near-classics of Schmitz's style, and are thematically similar
in their focus on problems of human interaction with the often
unpredictable and sometimes dangerous inhabitants of ecologies on alien
planets.  In content they tend to be more from the early period of
Schmitz's writing. (The same theme is present, though not as occurring on
an alien planet, in Schmitz's first published story, a swamp monster tale
with romantic interludes printed in _Unknown_ in 1943.)

   Most of the remaining stories deal with his Federation of the Hub
series.  Two of them (Novice and Goblin Night) are samplings of the Telzey
Amberdon thread in that series, about the efforts of a young genius level
xenotelepath and psionic to learn to control her abilities and survive
potentially lethal competition with other psis while avoiding the efforts
(largely benevolent, but nonetheless despotic and occasionally ruthless) of
the Hub authorities to control her life.  The other two (Lion Loose and
Sour Note on Palayata) explore the functionings of various institutional
arms of the Hub Overgovernment, and center around the doings of Quillan of
Space Scout Intelligence and Pilch of the Psychology Service, respectively.
(These are recurring characters in other stories of the Hub series.)

   The remaining novella, The Custodians, while not a part of the Hub
series, could (like a number of other stories and novels by Schmitz, e.g.,
_The Eternal Frontiers_) be read as taking place in the early period of
human interstellar expansion prior to the formation of the Hub Federation.
(Though Schmitz has given no explicit future history scheme in his stories,
of the sort developed by Heinlein, Anderson, Niven, Cherryh, and others, he
has deftly sketched in broad strokes as historical background the periods
of human expansion into the galaxy and the establishment of the Hub
civilization in the course of these stories.)  Motivationally rather weak
in terms of its characterization, The Custodians is a tale of attempted
space piracy and mercenary assault operations, set in the framework of a
somewhat didactic examination of the political and economic intrigues
occurring in the period when mankind was breaking out of a civilization
centered on Earthplanet and developing a more wide-ranging galactic
culture.
 
   Finally, the odd man out in this collection is a curiosity entitled
(aptly enough) Just Curious, a brief piece originally published in _Alfred
Hitchcock's Mystery Magazine_ (December 1968).  It is a Black Mask style
mystery which intriguingly combines a Hammettesque setting and plot
(industrial espionage, entrepeneurial combat) with science fiction themes
(telepathy, communication with the dead, etc.) about which we are all
curious.  While nicely understated and cunningly built up to the kicker at
the end, it is probably the weakest of the volume's tales, and its
inclusion lends support to the notion that the editor's purpose is to
representatively display the variety of Schmitz's writings.

   Janet Kagan's Introduction, enchantingly titled Mischief in the
Spaceways, deserves special mention.  She takes her task to be that of
conveying her own enthusiasm for Schmitz's writings, and of giving some of
her reasons for that, and in the short compass of seven pages she does a
marvelous job of enticing the reader into the stories and providing a
helpful overview.  She sees Schmitz's writings as exhibiting a
"mischievous" outlook on the hackneyed conventions and cliches of the space
opera tradition, maintaining that many of his artistic choices stem from an
interest in overturning and rethinking such default settings or
uncritically accepted assumptions of the literature or even the culture of
the time.  Kagan backs up her contention nicely with shrewd (and
thoughtfully spoiler-free) observations on Schmitz's treatment of heros,
villains, monsters, family and friends, and his style and plots.  Her brief
but insightful remarks about Schmitz's writing strategies and style
illuminate new aspects of Schmitz's work for old fans, as well as providing
guidance and stimulation for new readers of Schmitz.  I hope that in the
future Ms. Kagan develops her views on Schmitz further, showing as they do
that he is not a mere formula writer, but a disciplined and imaginative
artist with both literary and philosophical depth.  Mark Olson, the editor,
is to be commended for his choice of her to write the Introduction.

   The cover art is by Frank Kelly Freas, the renowned science-fiction
illustrator, and in fact was originally the cover for the issue of _Analog_
(December 1968) in which The Custodians appeared.  (There is no mention of
this on the book jacket or in the book itself, and many a reader might find
the relevance of the scene depicted a matter for mild puzzlement until they
have read the stories.)  Again, the choice of Freas as cover artist is a
splendid move by the editor, especially since he has done a number of other
covers for _Astounding_/_Analog_ dealing with Schmitz stories.  In
addition, Mr. Olson has included three new interior illustrations by Merle
Insinga which nicely depict the varieties of interplay between humans and
some of Schmitz's alien pets and threats.

   While each reader will have his or her fondly remembered favorites among
an author's stories, and as editor Mr. Olson must be allowed the
prerogative of his own preferences, I confess some disappointment that my
personal choices, Gone Fishing and The Other Likeness, are not to be found
in a volume entitled _The Best of James H. Schmitz_.  I would rank them the
equals of any of the other titles in the present volume.  Other candidates
that might have been chosen would include: The End of the Line, Trouble
Tide, The Winds of Time, The Searcher, Beacon to Elsewhere, and even
Greenface.  I list these titles primarily to indicate that there is enough
material of comparably high quality available for a second volume of _The
Best of James H. Schmitz_.  (Indeed, it is startling to observe, on the
basis of the Bibliography, how large a proportion of Schmitz's total
production is of such high quality.  He was clearly a conscientious
craftsman who did not simply grind out his product for the magazines as
quickly as he could.).  In passing, then, I would suggest that possibility
to Mr. Olson and NESFA for future consideration.
        
   Another suggestion I would broach is to seek out for such a volume, or
for a separate tome, appreciative, critical, and analytical pieces on
Schmitz's work, in which the literary ingenuity and philosophical range of
his fiction indicated by Kagan's essay would be explored in greater detail.
My own experience of reading and re-reading Schmitz over the years has
convinced me that there is much material for fruitful critical discussion,
literary and otherwise, contained in Schmitz's writings, which students and
scholars might profitably pursue.  (The bearing of Kant's and Mill's moral
philosophies on his thought, or of Machiavelli's writings, or the
implications for it of Aristotle's conception of politics, or more recently
of Rawls' work in political philosophy, are a few philosophical topics
which come readily to mind as worthy of investigation.)

   As mentioned above, I also felt the absence of an editor's preface, in
which the compiler of the anthology would talk to us about how and why the
work came to be as it is, and where we would meet him as more than merely a
cypher behind a name on the title page, i.e., as a living, thinking
individual making known his own point of view.  Such a preface would have
nicely complemented Janet Kagan's Introduction, and given more of a sense
of the rationale and structure of the collection.  An editor's preface is
not indispensable to an anthology like this, to be sure, but having one
goes a long way toward giving the reader an idea of the editor's
perspective on the work.

   Perhaps as part of such a preface, furthermore, or even as a separate
essay, some remarks on Schmitz's biography and writing career, as well as
on the reasons for the continuing interest in his work, could have been
included.  The inside flap of the back book jacket does contain a brief
sketch of Schmitz's life and works, perhaps written by the editor.  But
still, little is known about the details of his personal life, though what
few facts are known suggest an intriguingly cross-cultural background and
cosmopolitan outlook.

   The Bibliography of Schmitz's complete sf writings is extracted from the
Whole Science Fiction Database (p. 236), and contains the size, date and
source of original publication, and reprintings and revisions of each of
his writings.  The editor has included, after the Bibliography, a brief
account of Schmitz's two main series and a helpful chart marking the
stories in which the main characters of the series appear.
 
   (One question arises upon scanning the chart: Is Beacon to Elsewhere
really part of the Hub series?  Though there is mention in that story of
the Overgovernment, it is not clear that this refers to the same
Overgovernment present in the Hub stories. Events in that story seem to
take place at a more technologically and socially undeveloped stage than in
the Hub series.  Perhaps if this story is regarded as occurring during the
early period of formation of the Hub civilization, when ties with Earth
were more central, it can be placed compatibly in relation to the Hub
series, as could The Custodians and _The Eternal Frontiers_, but the story
itself seems to contain little explicit evidence that it belongs to the Hub
series of Pilch, Telzey, Holati Tate, Trigger and Quillan, etc.)

   The book is handsomely produced, with a durable binding and an
attractive bookjacket, and is printed on acid-free paper in readable type.
All in all, this collection is an excellent volume with which to introduce
a reader to James H. Schmitz's science fiction, or as a gift for an
established reader, and constitutes an admirable tribute to his memory and
lasting influence from readers who have clearly enjoyed his work.

Author:     James H. Schmitz
Anthology:  The Best of James H. Schmitz
Editor:     Mark L. Olson, editor
Publisher:  New England Science Fiction Association (NESFA) Press
City:       Cambridge, MA
Date:       1991
Order Info: ISBN 0-915368-46-3
Pages:      xii + 243 pp.
Comments:   $18.95 hardcover
Series:     NESFA's Choice
Volume:     No. 1 in series
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Date: 30 Nov 93 03:22:26 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: Best of James H. Schmitz

Does anyone have a list of all the Telzey novels/stories out there?  I've
only read the one in which Telzey's aunt attempts to have her pet cat taken
away to a laboratory.

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 21:04:00 GMT
From: fwilson@coral.bucknell.edu (Frank Wilson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: Best of James H. Schmitz

drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer) wrote:
> Does anyone have a list of all the Telzey novels/stories out there?  I've
> only read the one in which Telzey's aunt attempts to have her pet cat
> taken away to a laboratory.

You might want to get hold of the Bibliography in Olson's _The Best of
James H. Schmitz_ (NESFA Press), which is pretty complete, and lists the
stories both in their story/magazine appearance and their novel forms.  The
one you mention is, of course, the first in the series, "Novice," and is
the first part of the novel _The Universe Against Her_ (Ace Books).  The
Olson collection is worth buying, and contains "Goblin Night," another of
the Telzey stories, but if you can't find it immediately, you might check
your local library.  And if all else fails, I'll be glad to give you some
of the references for the series.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 22:04:48 GMT
From: lsc@chryse.eng.sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Obscure Authors/Books

I confess to a fondness for Thomas Burnett Swann - perhaps not all that
obscure, but certainly out of print.  I first ran across "Manor of Roses"
in _The_Best_Fantasy_Stories_from_F&SF_ and have been grubbing through
second-hand bookstores ever since.  And I'm quite fond of "Vashti" too.
And the other few I've found, all favorites.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 08:52:53 GMT
From: rhunt@netcom.com (Ronald Hunt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Coming of the King" sequel.

Just finished reading "The Coming of the King" by Nikolai Tolstoy and
enjoyed it.  The book indicates that there is a sequel, "The Thirteen
Treasures".  Does anyone know where I can find it?

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 20:10:24 GMT
From: higgins@fnalo.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Ian Wallace (was Re: My favorite obscure author)

Obscure authors... hmmm...  in high school I was very fond of Ian Wallace,
but I'm not sure I'd recommend much of his work today.  *Dr.  Orpheus* is
swell space opera/time opera.  Maybe I'll go re-read it.

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET     
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV     

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 21:23:37 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Star Wars novel

A new Star Wars hardcover has been sighted at my local bookstore:

   _Star Wars: The Truce at Bakura_,  by Kathy Tyers   (sp?)

The events in this book take place in the year immediately following
"Return of the Jedi".

Just thought you might like to know....

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------
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Date: 30 Nov 93 00:54:24 GMT
From: alanp@david.rdyne.rockwell.com (Alan Podmore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SNOW CRASH--<Spoiler!>

Although I did enjoy Snow Crash well enough, there was one element that
really bugged me, and that I was surprised no one mentioned.  The method of
infecting a "hacker" with snow crash was to show the hacker a bit-map image
that would be "decoded" by the hacker on a subconscious level.  The idea
was that, since hackers deal in binary all the time, and since bit-maps are
just a visual representations of binary data, their brains would
automatically understand it.  Rubbish!  Visual bit-maps and numeric binary
are completely different representations of binary data.  Saying that being
familiar with one would allow a person to understand the other (on a
subconscious level or otherwise) is like saying that if I'm fluent in
spoken Mandarin Chinese then I would automatically understand all of the
written symbols.  It doesn't work that way!

Am I missing something?  Do futuristic hackers read binary in bit-maps
instead of numeric notations?  Did this bother anyone else?

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 01:19:00 GMT
From: shalizi@phenxa.physics.wisc.edu (Cosma Shalizi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH--<Spoiler!>

alanp@DAVID.RDYNE.ROCKWELL.COM (Alan Podmore) writes:
> Am I missing something?  Do futuristic hackers read binary in bit-maps
>instead of numeric notations?  Did this bother anyone else?

   As far as I can see, you're _not_ missing anything. On the other hand,
if you're willing to accept a virus from outer space, re-created by random
trolling through radio waves from same, which is interchangeably organic
and computational (hackers who see snowcrash get the virus in their
bloodstream, remember) - well, bitmaps seem like a small thing to boggle
at.

Cosma Shalizi

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 20:08:09 GMT
From: JEK133@psuvm.psu.edu (Josh Kaderlan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH--<Spoiler!>

I don't think Da5id (anyone know how to pronounce that?) had the virus in
his bllodstream.  Stephenson says that the virus can be transmitted either
in the binary form or organically, but, other than Da5id, no hackers were
ever infected with the binary form of Snow Crash.  As for believability,
I have to rank the Asherah virus with Gibson's "black ice."  Maybe they're
not realistic, but they work well as plot devices.

Josh

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 10:19:59 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SNOW CRASH--<Spoiler!>

alanp@DAVID.RDYNE.ROCKWELL.COM (Alan Podmore) writes:
>Am I missing something?  Do futuristic hackers read binary in bit-maps
>instead of numeric notations?  Did this bother anyone else?

Funny, I got the impression (the author thought) it would work because
knowing binary in and of itself activated some brain structures (possibly
software, maybe hardware) which the bitmap image, processing through the
neurons, would interact with to "crash" the brain - not dependent on the
*hacker* trying to "read" the bitmap at all, but more like a brain
assembly-language program loaded in thru the optic nerves, needing some
basic structures to interact with before it could work. Does this sound
slightly more suspension-of-disbelief-able?

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Nov 93 22:49:23 GMT
From: ZENF@uvvm.uvic.ca (Zen Faulkes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sean Stewart: 2 reviews

_Passion Play_ by Sean Stewart (Canada: Tesseract, U.S.: Ace)

   SF and mystery have always had a lot in common. Both trace their origin
partly to Edgar Allen Poe; both genres have thrived in the short story
format; and, perhaps most importantly, both are very intellectual forms of
literature. SF is often concerned with ideas about science and technology;
mysteries are about piecing together a puzzle. Both tend to fire your
intellect rather than your heart (although the best stories in both genres
can do both).

   Sean Stewart's debut novel is a science fiction murder mystery, and it's
rife with ideas. It's set in a future where the Redemptionists, a party of
religious fundamentalism (ironically called Reds for short), have gained
much of America's political power. Secular humanism is viewed as
unfashionable to sinful.  Executions are broadcast on television (but only
on late night, because its no good for the prime time ratings). Food spoils
on store shelves because the Reds' anti-technology stance frowns on
chemical preservatives. It would be easy to paint such a world as a
dystopia, but Stewart avoids easy cynicism and shows the admirable aspects
of this society, making it recognizable and understandable, even if largely
disagreeable. Film makers have been directed to produce instructive *moral*
tales for the masses, and it's during the production of one such TV movie,
a remake of _Faust_, that one of the most popular actors of the day,
Jonathan Mask, is murdered.

   The person investigating the case is Diane Fletcher, freelance
detective/bounty hunter. Besides being an investigator, she is also a
"shaper" - a person possessed of certain empathic abilities that allows her
to see patterns that others might miss.  Again, Diane is an intellectual
both as a detective and a "shaper," she's always looking for patterns,
trying to figure things out. Stewart expresses Diane's ability through
striking imagery. The imagery is one of the book's strongest suits. It's
sure a lot better way of expressing a person's empathic experience of
another's emotions than, "Captain, I sense..." :) The writing borders on
flashy, but it works. The line into excess, style for style's sake, is
never crossed.

Prominently sprinkled throughout the investigative narrative are discourses
on the nature of sin, acting methods, redemption, Faust, the fallacy of
Sherlock Holmes's techniques, and much more. While _Passion Play_ is a
thoughtful story, but it is not a cold or unfeeling one. By being a
"shaper," Diane can glean something of the emotions of those around her,
but, like magic or Faust's worldly goods, it's got a price. Shapers lose
their ability to feel their *own* emotions. Diane is slowly becoming numb,
and she places herself in more and more dangerous situations just to feel
something, *anything* at all. With Diane's search for a charge to keep
herself going, Stewart creates an emotional undercurrent swirling behind
all the book's ideas.

_Passion Play_ won both an Aurora award for best Canadian SF Novel in
English and a Canadian Mystery award. With a new paperback release just
out, Americans have a chance to read a fine first novel.

_Nobody's Son_ by Sean Stewart (Canada: Maxwell Macmillan)

   I once saw a picture in _National Geographic_ of a hand- carved rosewood
table in the shape of a dragon. Crafted over many years, it was achingly
beautiful.

   _Nobody's Son_ reminded me of that table.

   It's ostensibly a fantasy, but _Nobody's Son_ has little in common with
most fantasy novels. There's a ghost, some very old magic, and that's about
it. There's about as much fantasy here as Shakespeare play (_Hamlet_ had a
ghost, too :) ). No elves, dragons, magic users, or other tired elements
pulled from role- playing games. Issues of the heart are at the core of
_Nobody's Son_. This book is about people and relationships, and what
happens *after* "happily ever after." By the end of the second chapter, our
hero from common stock, Shielder's Mark, has stormed the haunted castle,
lifted the curse overhanging the kingdom, and won the heart of the
Princess. What next? Does he go to Disneyland?

   Not exactly. Mark is suddenly thrust into the bewildering complexities
of courtly life. Mark tries to fit into high society, but he fouls up at
every turn. He's ordered to give up the legendary sword he won, and almost
comes to blows rather than lose it. He has to stop himself from giving the
servants a hand, reminding himself that it's their *job* to do things for
him.  Later, Mark and his friends are enjoying dinner at an inn, and Mark
suddenly realizes, as he's licking his fingers, "They eat bacon with a
knife and fork? Aw, sh*t." Just when Mark thinks he knows what he's doing,
he slips up again. Such bits are very well done and very funny. (_Passion
Play_ has many virtues, but is not exactly a laugh riot.) One of my
favorite scenes in the book is Mark and Princess Gail's wedding night. I
won't spoil the pleasure of letting you read that scene, but it's extremely
funny, warm, and rings absolutely true.

   The characterizations are rich and well balanced. The princess, Gail, is
no shrinking violet, and hates courtly life almost as much as Mark. Gail's
attendant Lissa and Mark's friend Valarian, on the other hand, are
perfectly comfortable with all the trappings of wealth. Sometimes Gail and
Mark are united by their dislike of pomp and circumstance against Lissa and
Val, while other times the women side together against the men.

   _Nobody's Son_ has some elements in common with _Passion Play_. Both are
about outsiders trying work their way into an established social group.
Diane, as an investigator, tries to work out the relationships between a
murder victim and those around him; Mark, as a commoner, tries to work out
the relationships between all the nobles of court. Both Diane and Mark
succeed in their tasks because they're both clever and *think* their way
out of problems. The writing style in _Nobody's Son_ is almost as flashy as
_Passion Play_. Here, Stewart has great fun finding a language that evokes
a by-gone age without resorting to chestnuts like "thee" and "thou" and
"dost."

   _Nobody's Son_ is, quite simply, a delight.

[Note: _Nobody's Son_ is available only in Canada, but those living
elsewhere can get a copy from the fine folks at White Dwarf Books, 4368
West 10th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., V6R 2H7; phone (604) 228-8223. VISA, MC
accepted.]

Zen Faulkes
zenf@uvvm.uvic.ca

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 20:45:43 GMT
From: ponds!dg-rtp!sheol!throopw@mcnc.uucp (Wayne Throop)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Passion Play

I picked it up, and from the cover and blurb, expected something of a cross
between _Revolt_in_2100_ and _The_Handmaid's_Tale_.  It wasn't at all what
I was expecting, but it was nevertheless quite good for an author's first
novel.

The setting is the near future, and the religious right has indeed taken to
politics and our society is quite transformed.  But this transformation
isn't portrayed as the central element of a cautionary tale.  In fact, the
book is quite matter-of-fact about it, and this ends up being quite a
refreshing element.  (One does get so tired of "conservatives" writing
about the degeneration of society as a cautionary tale, and "liberals"
doing the same thing, but about the opposite pendulum swing.)

Against this background, a professional investigator pursues a murderer.
There's a bit too much of the oh-so-sensitive-soul introspection about the
investigator's internal monologue, and there's new-wavish "pattern" sense
that seems out of place in the book.  But again, quite good for an author's
first novel.

Wayne Throop
throopw%sheol@concert.net

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 14:05:13 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW:  Turtledove:  WorldWar:  In the Balance

Harry Turtledove's newest novel, WorldWar: In the Balance, tells the story
of an alternate world in which Earth was invaded by aliens in the middle of
World War II.  Told with his usual attention to historical detail,
Turtledove presents a logical view of the reactions of the major powers to
the aliens, as soldiers and civilians from the various Ally and Axis powers
come to terms with the sudden appearance of a possible common enemy and a
possible ally.  The fact that Turtledove does not have all the Terran
powers join together against the common enemy is a refreshing, and
unfortunately, probable occurrence.

In the Balance suffers from some of the same features which are its strong
points.  Turtledove tells the story from the points of view of a number of
different characters, ranging from an Illinois minor league baseball player
turned soldier to a Chinese widow in an alien concentration camp to the
alien fleet commander.  Although this technique permits the reader to view
the conflict from a number of different angles, it also is somewhat
difficult to keep all the story lines straight.  The fact that this is the
first book of a projected trilogy only makes the complexity of the story
that much more worrisome.  I see myself having to re-read this book both
when its sequel and the final volume come out, which isn't necessarily a
bad thing.

As with many of Turtledove's novels, readers who know something of history
will be rewarded by the ironic parallels Turtledove includes.  The
portrayal of Vyacheslav Molotov's strong belief in the truth of Communism
seems strange in these Post-Soviet days, but they help remind the reader
that this book is an historical novel as much as an alternative history
novel.

One area which Turtledove does not really look into is the effect of the
alien invasion on countries outside the World War II Sphere of action.
Although he briefly mentions their subjugation to the invading Race, it
would have been interesting to see how the aliens treated humans in these
areas who were not revolting against them or hindering their movements.
Perhaps Turtledove will expand the scope of the second and third books to
give a glimpse into Post-invasion life in Africa, South America or
Australia.

Author:    Turtledove, Harry
Title:     WorldWar:  In the Balance:  The Alternate History of Alien
           Invasion 
Series:    WorldWar 1
Pages:     Ballantine Del Rey
Cost:      $21.00
pages:     496pp
Publisher: 0-345-38241-2
Date:      January 1994

Steven H Silver
Indiana University
SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu
SHSILVER@IUBACS.BITNET  
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Date: 21 Nov 93 22:16:00 GMT
From: bo_leuf@daggskim.ct.se (Bo Leuf)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Colin Wilson

Dani Zweig writes:
> "The Mind Parasites" (***+, 1967) represents one of Colin Wilson's
>relatively few forays into sf/f.  Wilson set out to write a Lovecraft

[...]

> I enjoyed it - a good mix of silliness, melodrama, and genuine if
> abstract horror.  It has its weaknesses, including an occasional tendency
> towards parody and self-parody, but for once a cover blurb describing a
> book as a "novel in the great H.P. Lovecraft tradition" is telling the
> truth. Readers who enjoy this book might look for "The Space Vampires"
> (**+), which attacks the topic of vampirism with much the same sort of
> tongue-in-cheek erudition (by which I don't mean to imply that Wilson
> plays either novel for laughs).

Wilson also wrote a second take along the lines of tMP, _the Philosopher's
Stone_ (1969, ***+), 268 pages to tMP's 188. To quote my own copy's blurb:
"Howard Newman is an unconventional scientist [...aren't they all <hehe>]
whose research, he believes, shows him the way to immortality. A unique
brain operation intended to intensify his willpower suddenly reveals a
weird ability to 'see' the past, to envision scenes, people, places as
remote as the mysterious origins of Stonehenge and the lost continent of
Mu. But something goes terribly wrong. A bizarre, malevolent force
obstructs his penetration of antiquity..." Again Lovecraftian in style.

tPS goes on at some length, like tMP, about "some strange muscle of the
will", the concept of "focusing attention like a searchlight", strange
thwarting events and so on. Definitely not everyone's cup of tea, as the
prose will read a bit like the researcher's notes it purports to be. The
narrative abounds with negative foreshadowing, unaware accomplices,
tension-building speculation which fizzles on for page after page of very
first-person-fixated action-impoverished text, and in fact a casual
skimming (and comments like these) might well have you wondering why on
earth you'd want to read it, let alone like it. Well, if you like tMP, tPS
is pretty much required reading. Though with a different slant, it
complements the first and has interesting speculation on the nature of mind
and will.

Colin Wilson is/was interesting as an SF-writing philosopher, and both
books dealt a fair amount with his "Outsider" theme. I spent a number of
years actively on the lookout for more SF-books by him, had a short
correspondence regarding some of the philosophical points brought up, and
have his massive compilations _the Occult_ and _Mysteries_ as handy
references on some of the more prevailant names on the fringe.

I've however been unable to muster much enthusiasm for his later attempt at
SF, the Spider series (*+), perhaps because of the lack of visible
philosophical underpinnings, perhaps because I just didn't like it :-)

bo_leuf@daggskim.ct.se

------------------------------
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Date: 25 Nov 93 19:02:37 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Forthcoming Books in 1994

Every three months Locus prints a list of the sf/f books due out in the
following six to nine months.  What follows is not a complete listing, as
that would clearly be an unreasonable use of Locus's work.  (With over
eight-hundred entries, it wouldn't do my fingers much good, either!)
Anyone who wants the full list is encouraged to buy the December issue of
Locus.  What follows is a listing (occasionally annotated) of some of the
books that caught my eye.  Please note an obvious bias: Since familiar
titles and familiar authors are far more likely to be noticed than
unfamiliar ones, this list will be badly biased towards sequels and towards
more prominent authors.  Books are paperback unless I note otherwise, and
usually appear in the month before their listed publication date.  Oh, and
if the annotations tend occasionally to the acerbic, I'm sure they'd have
been more upbeat if I'd done this *after* lunch.

January
Mercedes Lackey and Larry Dixon, Black Gryphon, DAW HC

   I see Lackey has her Valdemar books programmed well enough that she's
   willing to start subcontracting.  Now here's a trilogy I won't be
   getting in hardcover!

Holly Lisle, Minerva Wakes, Baen
R.A. MacAvoy, The Belly of the Wolf, Morrow HC

   The third book in the "Lens of the World" trilogy

Harry Turtledove, Worldwar: In the Balance, Ballantine Del Rey HC

   Turtledove is an honest plodder who writes competent fiction that's
   worth reading, but he writes the sort of books I expect to see in
   paperback.  Either this is something of a departure for him, or
   competition for authors is getting fierce.  I note that there are
   sequels on the way, so getting this in hardcover wouldn't get me to the
   end of the story any faster, anyhow.

Connie Willis, Impossible Things, Bantam Spectra (anthology)
Gene Wolfe, Lake of the Long Sun, Tor HC

   Sequel to Nightside the Long Sun.  'Nightside' was good, but didn't have
   the touch of magic that made "The Book of the New Sun" spectacular.

David Zindell, The Broken God, Bantam Spectra

February
Brian Aldiss, A Tupelov Too Far, St Martin's HC
F.M. Busby, The Singularity Project, Tor
F.M. Busby, Islands of Tomorrow, AvoNova
Orson Scott Card, The Ships of Earth, Tor HC 

   The first two books in the series, "Memory of Earth" and "Call of
   Earth", are being reprinted in paperback in January.  The series has
   been mediocre, so far.

Jack L. Chalker, Shadow of the Well of Souls, Ballentine Del Rey TPB 
C.J. Cherryh, Foreigner, DAW HC
Suzette Haden Elgin, Native Tongue III: Earthsong, DAW 

   DAW is also reprinting the first two "Native Tongue" books.  I suppose
   they'd have to, after this much time, to get reasonable sales.  I just
   saw a new book by Elgin in the Quality Paperback catalogue, one of her
   verbal-self-help books, this one on communicating across the gender gap.
   The blurb starts by noting that it's not true that men and women speak
   different languages.  Since the premise of Native Tongue II was that it
   was true, or at least could be, one may expect this novel to go off in a
   different direction.  (According to a review I read, it does - in a
   sillier direction.)

Mercedes Lackey and Josepha Sherman, Bardic Choices: A Cast of Corbies,
Baen 

   Set in the world of "Bardic Voices", we now have "Bardic Choices", which
   is "Bardic Voices" with an extra helping of angst.  This wouldn't have
   been that tempting even if Lackey had gotten a good writer to do the
   writing.

Anne McCaffrey, Lyon's Pride, Ace/Putnam HC 

   Presumably a sequel to "Damia's Children".  I note that the SF Book Club
   is reprinting it in March.

Terry Pratchett, Small Gods, HarperCollins HC 

   With about ten Discworld paperbacks on my shelf I am *not* about to
   start getting them in hardcover.  (And if I were, it'll be coming out
   from SFBC in April.)

Spider Robinson, Off the Wall at Callahans, Tor (nonfiction TPB collection)

   Sigh, I remember when I bought everything Robinson wrote, and was glad
   to do so.

Robert Silverberg, Hot Sky at Midnight, Bantam Spectra
Christopher Stasheff, Starship Troupers #2: We Open on Venus, BB/Del Rey
Christopher Stasheff, The Witch Doctor, BB/Del Rey HC

   The third book in his queen's wizard series.

Kurt Vonnegut, Timequake, Putnam HC

March
Lois McMaster Bujold, Mirror Dance, Baen HC 
Jo Clayton, Serpent Waltz, DAW
Glen Cook, Deadly Quicksilver Lies, Penguin/Roc
Dan Crawford, The Sure Death of a Mouse, Ace

   This looks to be a sequel to "Rouse a Sleeping Cat", a funny (if
   somewhat macabre) fantasy set in a land where civilization is only
   skin-deep.

Susan Dexter, The Prince of Ill-Luck, Ballantine Del Rey
Robert Frezza, Fire in a Faraway Place, Ballantine Del Rey
Mercedes Lackey, Sacred Ground, Tor HC
Jack Lovejoy, Outworld Cats, DAW

   I'm not optimistic, but I keep an eye on Lovejoy because he wrote one of
   my favorite juveniles, "The Rebel Witch".

George R.R. Martin, ed., Wild Cards: Marked Cards, Baen
Julian May, Diamond Mask, Random House/Knopf HC

   You're not required to believe this. :-)

L.E. Modesitt, Jr., The Magic Engineer, Tor HC
Caroline Stevermer, A College of Magicks, Tor HC

   By the coauthor of the enjoyable but lightweight "Sorcery and Cecelia".
   Another "what in the world is this doing in hardcover?" book from Tor.

April
Ben Bova, The Watchmen (omnibus), Baen

   Will this contain "The Star Conquerors"?  I read that book over and over
   again when I was in grade four, though I don't expect I'd enjoy it as
   much today.

Marion Zimmer Bradley, The Forest House, Viking HC

   A sequel to "The Mists of Avalon".  There's a note in the current issue
   of Locus to the effect that Bradley has sold a third book, "The Forests
   of Avalon" for a vast sum of money, as well.

Steven Brust, Five Hundred Years After, TOR HC 

   Eagerly awaited sequel to "The Pheonix Guards".  (Well, I'm eagerly
   awaiting it.)

Pamela Dean, The Dubious Hills, Tor HC
Dave Duncan, The Living God, Ballantine Del Rey HC

   The fourth and last book in the "Handful of Men" tetralogy.  Book three,
   "The Stricken Field" will be in paperback in May.

Barbara Hambly, Stranger at the Wedding, BB Del Rey
Diana Wynne Jones, Hexwood, Morrow Greenwillow HC (ya)
Anne McCaffrey and Jody Lynn Nye, The Ship Who Won Baen HC

   Three-to-one this is about a Med Service brainship.

Tamora Pierce, Wolf-Speaker, MacMillan/Atheneum HC

   Sequel to "Wild Magic: The Immortals", I assume.  *I'm* getting it in
   hardcover because I'm a sucker for Pierce's writing, but Wild Magic
   really wasn't in the same league as her earlier "Song of the Lioness"
   tetralogy.  (Perennial plug: If you like *good* juveniles, get "Alanna:
   The First Adventure".)

Mickey Zucker Reichert, The Unknown Soldier, DAW 
Kim Stanley Robinson, Green Mars, Bantam Spectra TPB/HC
David Weber, Honor Harrington #3: The Short Victorious War, Baen

   Oh boy!  Another Honor Harrington book, doubtlessly ending triumphantly
   with 85% casualties to the good guys.

May
Suzy McKee Charnas, The Furies, Tor HC
Carolyn Cushman, Witch and Wombat, Warner Questar
Lisa Goldstein, Summer King, Winter Fool, Tor HC
Tara Harper, Cry of the Cougar, Ballantine Del Rey

   "Wolf Walker", Harper's first book, impressed me, but the two sequels
   spent more and more time describing characters suffering or being
   tortured.  I think I'll leaf through this with a pair of tongs before
   deciding whether to get it.

Patricia Kennealy, The Oak Above the Kings, Penguin/Roc HC

   Book two of the second of a planned four trilogies set in the universe
   of the Keltiad.  The first book, "The Copper Crown", flew because of a
   charming if silly premise.  The sequel, "The Throne of Scone", took the
   premise and beat it to death.  Four trilogies?  Ha!

Jack Williamson, Demon  Moon, Tor HC

June
Margaret Davis, Minds Apart, BB/Del Rey
Saranne Dawson, On Wings of Love, Leisure Love Spell 

   Yeah, this was really on the list.  But I just included it to see who
   was still awake.

Raymond Feist, Shadow of a Dark Queen, Morrow HC
Cheryl J. Franklin, Sable, Shadow and Ice, DAW
Esther Friesner and Martin H. Greenberg, eds., Alien Pregnant by Elvis, DAW

   I have no intention of going near this, but I love the title.

Andre Norton, The Hands of Lyr, Morrow Avonova HC
Karen Ripley, Warden of Horses, Ballantine Del Rey

   Sequel to "The Persistence of Memory".

Harry Turtledove, Krispos the Emperor, Ballantine Del Rey

Reprints of Interest:
Peter S. Beagle, The Innkeeper's Song, SFBC HC, February
Michael Bishop, Count Geiger's Blues, Tor/Orb TPB June

   The Tor/Orb line is bad news (at least by my lights), and I'm not going
   to buy any of their books new, even if it means cutting off my nose to
   spite my face.  On what appears to be the dual assumption that people
   will pay premium prices if they don't have a choice and that they have
   unlimited shelf space, the Orb line keeps in trade paperback format the
   books that would historically have been reprinted in mass market
   paperback.  (I realize that this enables them to keep them in print
   longer, but that's what used book stores are for...)  You'll note
   (below) that they're nabbing some impressive titles. :-(
	
Marion Zimmer Bradley and Mercedes Lackey, Rediscovery, DAW, June
C.J. Cherryh, The Goblin Mirror, Ballantine Del Rey, January
Charles De Lint, Moonheart, Tor/Orb, March TPB
Raymond Feist, The King's Buccaneer, Bantam Spectra, January
William Gibson, virtual Light, Bantam Spectra, June
Diana Wynne Jones, A Sudden Wild Magic, AvoNova, January
Guy Gavriel Kay, A Song for Arbonne, Penguin/Roc, February
Mary Gentle, The Architecture of Desire, Penguin/Roc, May
Nancy Kress, Beggars in Spain, AvoNova, March
Anne McCaffrey and Elizabeth Ann Scarborough, Powers That Be, BB/Del Rey, 
   June
Margaret Mahy, The Changeover, Penguin/Puffin, January

   This has been around a while, but I thought I'd note the reprint:
   Excellent young-adult fantasy, set in New Zealand

Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle, The Gripping Hand, Pocket, January 

   Buy this book!  I want as many people as possible to buy this book,
   because the more that do, the sooner it'll appear in the used book
   stores for me to buy.

Kim Stanley Robinson, Escape from Kathmandu, Tor/Orb TPB (anthology) Feb
Melissa Scott, Burning Bright, Tor, May
Judith Tarr, Lord of the Two Lands, Tor, January
Tad Williams and Nina Kiriki Hoffman, Child of an Ancient City TPB Jun
Gene Wolfe, The Fifth Head of Cerebus, Tor/Orb TPB, Apr
Chelsea Quinn Yarbro, A Candle for D'Artagnan, Tor/Orb TPB, May

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 23:25:33 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Esther Friesner and Martin H. Greenberg, eds., Alien Pregnant by Elvis,
>   DAW I have no intention of going near this, but I love the title.

I know some of the stuff going into it. You're going to miss a real treat.
This is one sicko, strange, warped anthology. It'll make the Carmen Miranda
book look positively mainstream (and be better written!).

>... the Orb line keeps in trade paperback format the books that would
>historically have been reprinted in mass market paperback.

Actually, the Orb line keeps in PRINT books that would historically have
gone out of print, or simply never been (re-)published at all. Enjoy
cutting off your nose, Dani.

>Chelsea Quinn Yarbro, A Candle for D'Artagnan, Tor/Orb TPB, May

Not one of the best of the St. Germain world, but pretty fair.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 04:07:52 GMT
From: mwong@nyx.cs.du.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

Please, please tell me that the upcoming Sacred Ground by Mercedes Lackey
is the long awaited next Diana Tregarde novel.  I've been dying to read
another.

BTW, I got the impression that Black Gryphon was a stand alone, since in
the front of Winds of Fury, it is the only new book listed for that
Valdemaran time period.

Also, I'm pretty sure Larry Dixon is Misty's husband, so I don't really
think you can call that subcontracting.  I'm sure he has a lot of input on
all her work whether his name makes the cover or not.  He certainly did
beautiful illustrations for the Mage Winds trilogy.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 18:59:13 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Mercedes Lackey and Josepha Sherman, Bardic Choices: A Cast of Corbies,
>   Baen This wouldn't have been that tempting even if Lackey had gotten a
>   good writer to do the writing.

I didn't think Sherman's writing was that bad.  Take it over Lackey's any
day.

>Caroline Stevermer, A College of Magicks, Tor HC
>
>  By the coauthor of the enjoyable but lightweight "Sorcery and Cecelia".

She's written books of her own as well; predictable, cliche, but with a
literary cast that makes the northeastern wonks dizzy (I have heard them
recommend her first novel on panels before).

>   Another "what in the world is this doing in hardcover?" book from Tor.

On the other hand, I could sell her stuff to a library in my sleep.

>April
>Ben Bova, The Watchmen (omnibus), Baen
>   Will this contain "The Star Conquerors"?  I read that book over and
>   over again when I was in grade four, though I don't expect I'd enjoy it
>   as much today.

Yes, but can it compete with Moore and Gibbons' version?

>Anne McCaffrey and Jody Lynn Nye, The Ship Who Won Baen HC

The Ship Who Won Baen?

Is this in the same genre as Fear L. Ron Hubbard, and The Idiot Fyodor
Dostoyevsky?

>Saranne Dawson, On Wings of Love, Leisure Love Spell 
>
>   Yeah, this was really on the list.  But I just included it to see who
>   was still awake.

I saw a Fabio cover at the Science Fiction Shop this week.  Frightening.

David

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 18:44:53 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

[I wrote about the Orb line]
>   On what appears to be the dual assumption that people will pay premium
>   prices if they don't have a choice and that they have unlimited shelf
>   space...

I owe people at Tor an apology.  *I'm* not happy about this line, but I
have no basis for inferring or impugning the motives of those behind it,
and no real right to do so.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 18:46:00 GMT
From: bkramire@unix.amherst.edu (Galanna)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

   Is the Feist novel another Riftworld book, or something different?

   (As much as I enjoyed the Riftworld books, I would like to see something
new.)

Bethany Ramirez
bkramirez@amherst.edu
bkramire@unix.amherst.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 21:29:34 GMT
From: mwong@nyx.cs.du.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

Sorry to disappoint you, but it is another Riftwar (or Midkemia) novel.
Actually, it's the start of a new series in that world (finally!  the stand
alones were good, but I've been waiting for an epic).

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 02:42:35 GMT
From: scanfiel@acoma.ucs.indiana.edu (scanfiel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

Did I actually see a SEQUEL to Mists of Avalon on that list? And did
someone actually say "Finally!", as though this were a good idea?

The Mists of Avalon was an excellent book, a radical revisioning of the
Arthurian mythos that breathed new life into a tired subgenre. It was also
complete, finished, enough said (which is not the same as everything said -
if it were all spelled out for us, the book wouldn't be nearly as
interesting).  It's also the only work by MZB of greater than short-story
length that I've found readable (I admit to only trying two, neither of
which held my interest long enough for me to finish them before they had to
be back at the library).

It's a shame she's ruining one of her greatest achievements (the other
being the Sword and Sorceress anthologies).

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 18:41:17 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

I noticed that Anne McCaffrey was probably coming out with a sequel to
Damia's Children.  Does anyone know when Damia's Children is coming out in
paperback?  (It wasn't on the list.  I'd like to read it, but my budget
doesn't cover hardbacks...)

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: 1 Dec 93 18:21:47 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, December (long)

VOLUME 11 OF _THE DEL REYVIAN CHRONICLES_
The DEL REY BOOKS Internet Newsletter
    
Number 11 (December 1993)
  
WHAT'S NEW IN THE STORES
   
THE SPOILS OF WAR by Alan Dean Foster.  Paperback.
  
Third and concluding volume in Foster's wide-ranging alien warfare trilogy
_The Damned._ The alien alliance called the Weave has harnessed humans'
fighting ability and thus won out over its enemies, the Amplitur.  But now
that peace is at hand, the humans constitute a threat to the Weave - their
native aggression will have no other outlet than to wage war on their
allies.  Unless the humans are cut off from the rest of the Weave forever.
But a small, secret human group called the Core, altered and enhanced by
secret Amplitur experiments, is determined to keep that from happening and
it looks like conflict is on the horizon again...

THE GOBLIN MIRROR by C. J. Cherryh.  Paperback.
 
Very different from Cherryh's previous Del Rey fantasies (RUSALKA,
CHERNEVOG, and YVGENIE) - much lighter, with a fairy-tale feel.  Three
princes leave their own quiet kingdom and become embroiled in a goblin war,
a war in which a mere witch's apprentice plans to take on the goblin queen
herself, armed only with a shard from the queen's magic mirror.

HOSTILE TAKEOVER by Jack McKinney.  Paperback.
 
This is the fourth and final volume of _The Black Hole Travel Agency_
series, previous books in which are EVENT HORIZON, ARTIFACT OF THE SYSTEM,
and FREE RADICALS.  McKinney is the author of the bestselling _Robotech_
novels, but also writes his own off-the-wall near-future sf full of absurd
but entertaining circumstances and weird science- fictional ideas.
McKinney is the pseudonym for two Del Rey authors, James Luceno (author of
last month's THE BIG EMPTY, among others) and Brian Daley (author of lots
of books over the years, including the Hobart Floyt/Alacrity Fitzhugh
adventure trilogy, the Han Solo novels, the Coramonde books, etc.).
 
DEL REY DATA
   
December books:
KING JAVAN'S YEAR by Katherine Kurtz (F)
345-38478-4
Paperback, 514 pp; cover art by Michael Herring
 
THE BLACK LYNX by Elizabeth Boyer (F)
345-37593-9
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by Tim Hildebrandt
 
PENNTERRA by Judith Moffett (SF)
345-37824-5
Paperback, 352 pp; cover art by Peter Peebles
 
THE BIG EMPTY by James Luceno (SF)
345-37449-5
Paperback, 352 pp; cover art by Peter Gudynas

January books:
WORLDWAR: IN THE BALANCE by Harry Turtledove (SF)
345-38241-2
Hardcover, 496 pp; cover art by Bob Eggleton
 
THE SPOILS OF WAR by Alan Dean Foster (SF)
Book Three of _The Damned_; 345-37576-9
Paperback, 304 pp; cover art by Barclay Shaw
 
THE GOBLIN MIRROR by C. J. Cherryh (F)
345-38476-8
Paperback, 320 pp; cover art by David Cherry
 
HOSTILE TAKEOVER by Jack McKinney (SF)
Book Four of _The Black Hole Travel Agency_; 345-37079-1
Paperback, 368 pp; cover art by Bruce Jensen

February books:
THE WITCH DOCTOR by Christopher Stasheff (F)
Book Three of _A Wizard in Rhyme_; 345-37584-X
Hardcover, 416 pp; cover art by Darrell K. Sweet
 
SHADOW OF THE WELL OF SOULS by Jack Chalker (SF)
_Watchers at the Well,_ Book 2; 345-36202-0
Trade paperback, 384 pp; cover art by Bob Eggleton
 
ECHOES OF THE WELL OF SOULS by Jack Chalker (SF)
_Watchers at the Well,_ Book 1; 345-38686-8
Paperback, 320 pp; cover art by Bob Eggleton
 
WE OPEN ON VENUS by Christopher Stasheff (SF)
Book Two of _Starship Troupers_; 345-36891-6
Paperback, 336 pp; cover art by David Mattingly
 
THE WIZARD KING by Julie Dean Smith (F)
Book Four of _A Caithan Crusade_; 345-37153-4
Paperback, 352 pp; cover art by Michael Herring
 
 --> DEL REY DISCOVERY: THE IMPERIUM GAME by K. D. Wentworth (SF)
345-38729-5
Paperback, 240 pp; cover art by Nicholas Jainschigg
 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edgar Rice Burroughs
 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, 1875-1950, was the author of dozens of well- loved
and classic novels, many of which are science fiction and many of which
are, for lack of a better label, fantasy.  Besides the Tarzan series, which
spawned what the _Science Fiction Encyclopedia calls "the best-known
fictional character of the century," he wrote the John Carter of Mars
books, the Pellucidar series, the Venus series, and many stand-alone
adventures.  Most of his work was first published in serial form, then
collected into novel form later, usually a few years later but, sometimes
decades later (which accounts for the posthumous publication dates).  Del
Rey publishes 57 of ERB's novels; they are listed below in chronological
order by the year of first book publication, not by first serial
publication (except where noted) or by Del Rey reprint date.  The two
starred titles are out of stock at the moment.
 
A PRINCESS OF MARS (Mars #1, 1917; 345-33138-9)
TARZAN OF THE APES (Tarzan #1, 1914; 345-31977-X)
THE GODS OF MARS (Mars #2, 1918; 345-32439-0)
THE RETURN OF TARZAN (Tarzan #2, 1915; 345-31575-8)
THE MONSTER MEN (1929; 345-37832-6)
THE WARLORD OF MARS (Mars #3, 1919; 345-32453-6)
THE CAVE GIRL (1925; 345-37833-4)
THE BEASTS OF TARZAN (Tarzan #3, 1916; 345-32433-1)
AT THE EARTH'S CORE (Pellucidar #1, 1922; 345-36668-9)
THE LOST CONTINENT (1957; 345-37834-2)
PELLUCIDAR (Pellucidar #2, 1923; 345-36669-7)
THE SON OF TARZAN (Tarzan #4, 1917; 345-33556-2) 
THUVIA, MAID OF MARS (Mars #4, 1920; 345-33993-2)
TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR (Tarzan #5, 1918; 345-32161-8)
THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT (serial pub. 1918; Time collection 1924;  
  separate book much later; 345-37407-X)
THE PEOPLE THAT TIME FORGOT (serial pub. 1918; Time collection 1924; 
  separate book much later; 345-37403-7)
OUT OF TIME'S ABYSS (serial pub. 1918; Time collection 1924; separate 
  book much later; 345-37404-5)
JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN (Tarzan #6, 1919; 345-34413-8) 
TARZAN THE UNTAMED (Tarzan #7, 1920; 345-32391-2)
TARZAN THE TERRIBLE (Tarzan #8, 1921; 345-32392-0)
THE CHESSMEN OF MARS (Mars #5, 1922; 345-35038-3)
TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN LION (Tarzan #9, 1923; 345-34237-2)
THE MOON MAID (serial pub. 1923; Moon collection 1926; separate book 
  much later; 345-37405-3)
TARZAN AND THE ANT MEN (Tarzan #10, 1924; 345-32393-9)
THE MOON MEN (serial pub. 1925; Moon collection 1926; separate book 
  much later; 345-37406-1)
THE ETERNAL SAVAGE (1925; 345-37835-0)
THE MASTERMIND OF MARS (Mars #6, 1928; 345-33424-8)
TARZAN, LORD OF THE JUNGLE (Tarzan #11, 1928; 345-32455-2)
TARZAN AND THE LOST EMPIRE (Tarzan #12, 1929; 345-32957-0)
TARZAN AT THE EARTH'S CORE (Tarzan #13/Pellucidar #4, 1930; 345-32822-1)
TANAR OF PELLUCIDAR (Pellucidar #3, 1929; 345-36670-0)
A FIGHTING MAN OF MARS (Mars #7, 1931; 345-34511-8)
TARZAN THE INVINCIBLE (Tarzan #14, 1931; 345-35163-0)
THE LAND OF HIDDEN MEN (1932; 345-37837-7)
*TARZAN TRIUMPHANT (Tarzan #15, 1932; 345-35274-2)
TARZAN AND THE CITY OF GOLD (Tarzan #16, 1933; 345-28987-0)
PIRATES OF VENUS (Venus #1, 1934; 345-37008-2)
LOST ON VENUS (Venus #2, 1935; 345-37009-0)
TARZAN AND THE LION MAN (Tarzan #17, 1934; 345-28988-9)
TARZAN AND THE LEOPARD MEN (Tarzan #18, 1935; 345-33828-6)
SWORDS OF MARS (Mars #8, 1936; 345-32956-2)
TARZAN'S QUEST (Tarzan #19, 1936; 345-29562-5)
BACK TO THE STONE AGE (Pellucidar #4, 1937: 345-36671-9)
TARZAN AND THE FORBIDDEN CITY (Tarzan #20, 1938; 345-29106-9) 
TARZAN THE MAGNIFICENT (Tarzan #21, 1939; 345-28980-3)
CARSON OF VENUS (Venus #3, 1939; 345-37010-4) 
SYNTHETIC MEN OF MARS (Mars #9, 1940; 345-33930-4)
TARZAN AND THE MADMAN (Tarzan #22, 1964; 345-35037-5)
LLANA OF GATHOL (Mars #10, 1948; 345-32443-9)
ESCAPE ON VENUS (Venus #4, 1946; 345-37011-2)
BEYOND THE FARTHEST STAR (1965; 345-37836-9)
JOHN CARTER OF MARS (Mars #11, 1964; 345-32955-4) 
LAND OF TERROR (Pellucidar #5, 1944; 345-36672-7) 
TARZAN AND THE FOREIGN LEGION (Tarzan #23, 1947; 345-34750-1)
SAVAGE PELLUCIDAR (Pellucidar #6, 1963; 345-36673-5) 
THE WIZARD OF VENUS AND PIRATE BLOOD (Venus #6, 1970; 345-37012-0)
*TARZAN AND THE CASTAWAYS (Tarzan #24, 1965; 345-35255-6)
 
About the Author: 
Edgar Rice Burroughs didn't begin to write until he was 36, at which point,
after many failed careers, he was making a living as a pencil-sharpener
salesman.  In the next 38 years, he wrote 91 books - science fiction and
fantasy, Westerns, contemporary novels, potboilers, as well as many
nonfiction articles and short stories.  Burroughs's work has been
translated into at least 32 languages; adaptations of his works into comic
strips, radio programs, comic books, movies, and TV have made his stories,
especially Tarzan, an enduring part of our culture.  And, yes, Tarzana,
California is named after you-know-who - it was originally the site of
Burroughs's Tarzana Ranch.  (For more detail about ERB's life and writings,
there are a fair number of biographies and bibliographies available.)
 
IN DEPTH
 
Terry McGarry is a fantasy/sf writer who's had her short stories published
in magazines and in anthologies, most recently CHRISTMAS GHOSTS from DAW.
Another of her stories will be in the next issue of _Aboriginal Science
Fiction._ She's also one of Del Rey's freelance copyeditors and, as far as
I can tell, one of the absolute best.  When I see her handwriting on a
manuscript of mine, I breathe a sigh of relief: I can trust the copyeditor!
Typos will have been fixed, embarrassing errors will have been caught,
changes will have been made reliably, and, most important of all, the
author's style, which I've tried so hard during editing to preserve, won't
have been savaged.  It's been known to happen.  There are messy
copyeditors, inconsistent copyeditors, and copyeditors who can't resist
rewriting (I suspect I would be one of these).  Luckily, Terry is none of
the above.  Here, she writes about what copyediting entails.  It's good to
know that there's a _reason_ why the spelling of her job title gets me so
confused...
 
ONE COPYEDITOR, OVER EASY, HOLD THE MAYO
 
Is it "copyeditor" or "copy editor," or maybe even "copy-editor"?
 
Answering that kind of question is the root of the copyeditor's job, the
copyeditor being the last person to check a book manuscript (as typed by
the author and edited by the editor) before it is typeset (as it will
appear in the book you buy). The job is picky and detail-oriented, but
requires flexibility regarding language and intent.  The copyeditor must
apply the publisher's rules without compromising the author's work and
without letting any mistakes get through.
 
Fiction copyeditors don't rewrite, although, depending on the latitude
afforded them by the publisher, they sometimes recast sentences that are
grammatically incorrect, shuffling the words into syntactic order but not
changing them.  (If a copyeditor doesn't like the author's prose style, or
thinks the author isn't politically correct, she might write a judicious
query to the editor or the writer.  But opinions of that sort are
irrelevant to the job.)  They do proofread, fixing typos and misspellings,
but only so that the words to be typeset are right to begin with; checking
the typeset words is done by the proofreader, who reads the typeset proofs
against the original, copyedited manuscript.
 
I prefer to spell the word "copyeditor" solid, and I get to do so here
because I'm the author and it's author preference.  If I were working on
someone else's prose, and the word only cropped up once, I would find out
if the publisher had a house style for the word, and if it didn't, I'd
change the word to "copy editor," as it appears in Web 10 (_Merriam
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Tenth Edition,_ most fiction publishers'
first reference).  A fiction copyeditor makes decisions of this sort many
times per page, weighing various style precedents and the prevailing usage
in the book.
 
There are all kinds of copyeditors.  The in-house copyeditors who work full
time for magazines or newspapers have somewhat different responsibilities
from the freelance copyeditors who work for book publishers such as Del
Rey.  A freelance c/e (as it's often abbreviated) usually gets two or three
weeks to complete the copyediting of a fiction manuscript, which can run
from 250 to upward of 600 pages.  In this time, working at home or in a
private office, the c/e reads the manuscript - twice, ideally, and catches
any errors of spelling, punctuation, grammar, or logic that the author and
editor have missed.  At the same time, she marks the manuscript clearly for
the typesetter, so that it's ready to be set in print.
 
This means that as she sits there working, sharp colored pencil in hand,
dictionaries and style manuals piled around her, she has a lot of things to
keep in her head.
 
For the typesetter, she marks section headings, qualifies the size of
various kinds of dashes - em-dashes, en-dashes, hyphens and marks layout
elements, such as extracts (a love letter, say), line- for-line settings
(poetry or songs), artwork, maybe even footnotes or tabular material.
 
Meanwhile, she's keeping her eye peeled for typos, and looking up words
left and right.  (I worked on so many historical romances that I can never
remember if it's "fiesty" or "feisty," and it's easy to forget that
"lighthearted" is solid but "light-headed" has a hyphen.)  She's making
sure that the spelling and punctuation are consistent with house style (Del
Rey style, for example, is "gray" instead of "grey," and to use the serial
comma).  She's on the alert for nouns and verbs that don't agree, for
dangling participles, for "which"s that should be "that"s, and for various
other grammatical faux pas.
 
She's also keeping in mind that the character Xrxyxx was killed in Chapter
Three and thus should not suddenly walk into the room in the middle of
Chapter Five (at least, not without some explanation of how he/she/it was
reanimated or cloned); she will remember that Lady Alamena has short red
hair, so that if m'lady suddenly twirls her long black locks around her
finger the c/e knows that something has gone wrong (or that the scene in
which Alamena visited the wigmaker was cut, and should be worked back in).
 
And then there are the things that Just Don't Make Sense.  Captain
Beryllium drools in a zero-g environment, and the drool pools on the floor
of the spaceship: that doesn't make sense. Lord Bumfus walks to the
right-hand side of his stallion and mounts up: unless this is an
alternative universe, people mount horses from the left side.  The Gnarly
Terror tears off the girl's head and dribbles it like a basketball: do
heads bounce?  The copyeditor visualizes what's going on, and applies
common sense to everything as she reads.  She develops a sense of what
sorts of things an author is liable to overlook, and looks at them twice.
 
Copyeditors tend to have a broad base of bizarre knowledge; at the very
least, they accumulate one after they've been doing the job for a while.
Because the cardinal rule of copyediting is: Look everything up.  This
requires knowing _where_ to look things up, or how to find out where.
Copyeditors get to know the library reference desk well.  They learn what
style manuals will answer the tricky grammatical questions.  They collect a
hodgepodge of medical dictionaries, foreign-language dictionaries, military
and fashion and animal and who-knows-what kind of books. They get a U.S.
Trademark Association checklist, and when a shampoo brand doesn't appear on
it, they go to the supermarket and look at a bottle.  They call their
friends and plumb their particular expertise.
 
Copyeditors are classic middlepeople: they must please those on all sides
of them, from author and editor to typesetter and reader.  It can be a fine
line to tread, and frustrating when you're trying not to let a dropped "m"
in "accommodate" slip by.  But looking at a finished manuscript and knowing
that you've done a good job, that you've helped the author tell her story
as clearly as possible and helped the publisher produce a good book, is a
tremendous gratification.  Yeah, short-order cooks get cranky and hot.  But
when the dish comes out right, the cook is one of the happiest people in
the room.
  - Terry McGarry

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this article, it has been split
into two parts.  Part 2 will appear in issue #739.]

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Banks & Christopher & Cook & Dick &
                        Del Rey Internet Newsletter &
                        Forthcoming Books in 1994 (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 18:51:51 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Question about Banks' Use of Weapons

ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk (Andy Lewis) writes:
>mgm@zurich.ai.mit.edu (Michael Montwill) writes:
>>I was wondering if anyone could provide me with an interpretation of the
>>prologue and epilogue in which Zakalwe and and old man leave a city and
>>go into the desert.
>
>I think that this section is the tail end of the "Winter Palace" episode.
>Why it is so significant, I really don't know.

There is one hint which I believe significant: Zakalwe's recently shaved
head.  This would point to the scene being set after the final scene, at
the hospital.  So, apparently, the drone saved him after all...

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 23:14:30 GMT
From: kmac@cisco.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Christopher

hughes@dogwood.botany.uga.edu (Wayne Hughes) writes:
> Is the John Christopher of the young adults books The Tripods trilogy
> (_The White Mountains_, _The City of Gold and Lead_, _The Pool of Fire)
> and the Prince in Waiting series, and _The Lotus Caves_ (all marvelous
> books, IMO) the same John Christopher of _The Long Winter_ (goes by
> another name, I think) and _No Blade of Grass_

So far as I know, yes. Though I have not yet read the older work, like _No
Blade of Grass_ (Someone sent me some used copies, but they're all packed
away with my sci-fi while I re-arrange my house for the new larvae that's
on the way).

In any case, Christopher is, IMO, one of the best people ever to write
juvenile sci-fi. His high point is the 'White Mountains' trilogy (And there
is a recent prequel, 'When the Tripod Came', that lives up to it), but the
other stuff I've seen (Prince In Waiting triligy, Lotus Caves, The
Guardians, Wild Jack, Dom and Va) are all great Young Adult fiction. I
loved the stuff when I was a teenager (In fact, it was this that turned me
on to sci-fi), but can still read and enjoy them today. It's hard to put my
finger on what's great about his writing, but I do indeed think he's
wonderful.

I'm amazed that Christopher's work seem to be largely out of print,
however. I can never find his stuff in book stores (And I don't own much of
it, so I'd like to find it). Is his stuff still in print in Europe?

Anyone know if he's still alive?

Karl Elvis MacRae
Software Release Support
Cisco Systems
batman@cisco.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 19:17:46 GMT
From: forrestp@eon.com (Forrest Palmer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

>Glen Cook, Deadly Quicksilver Lies, Penguin/Roc

Is this a `Garrett' book or the long awaited "Black Company" finale?  I
hope its the latter.

Forrest Palmer
forrestp@eon.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 19:48:06 GMT
From: turnerw@sol.acs.unt.edu (Turner William D)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Phil K. Dick article/New Republic

In the Dec. 6 issue of the New Republic there's a pretty good artcle on PK
Dick. Covers basic themes, his life, etc.. Some good quotes.  But the cover
of the mag is seriously cool looking.  If you don't want to buy it, just go
look at the cover.  You can also look at (or download) the article by
gopher-ing to gopher.internet.com , port 2100 - select All Titles, then New
Republic, then Current Issue (dec. 6) and the title of the article is The
God in The Trash.  pretty cool, check it out.

turnerw@sol.acs.unt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 18:21:47 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Del Rey Internet Newsletter, December (long)

[Moderator's Note: This is the second part of an article that began in
issue #738.]

Q & A
 
Q: I have been trying to find the book A PLIOCENE COMPANION for a couple of
   years, with no success.  Since Del Rey published the first book of the
   Galactic Milieu series, I was wondering if you also published this, and
   if you did and if its still available, if there was any way I could
   order it.
A: We did publish A PLIOCENE COMPANION (as well as all Julian May's novels
so far).  The COMPANION came out in 1984; it's a reader's guide, containing
a chronology of the events of _The Saga of Pliocene Exile,_ descriptions of
all the characters, a glossary, maps, and interviews.  Unfortunately, it's
out of print, so used bookstores are your best bet.  It's a gold book with
blue and black type on the spine.
 
Q: Does anybody know when the next book in the _Galactic Milieu_ Trilogy is
   due to be released? I just finished Jack the Bodiless, and I'm dying to
   find out what happens next. Thanks.
A: The perennial question!  DIAMOND MASK, Book Two of _The Galactic
Milieu,_ will be out in hardcover from Knopf in March of 1994 (according to
the latest Knopf schedule).  The paperback will follow about a year later.
 
Q: How does your publishing company handle letters written to the authors
   of books published by your company?  Do you forward them to the authors?
   Is there any one means of writing to the author to ensure an author
   receives it?  Does the company read the letter or otherwise use it in
   any means?
A: Letters to authors are forwarded to those authors as we receive them
(which means, in the world of publishing, within a week or so).  Authors
who get a lot of fan mail get their packages from us every two weeks or so,
to cut down on forwarding costs, so that a letter to David Eddings might
take longer to reach him than a latter to Mary Rosenblum might take to
reach her.  We do all we can to make sure that our authors receive their
mail; since we have a policy of not giving out authors' addresses, we have
to fulfill our responsibility to forward things.  We at Del Rey don't read
the letter if it's addressed to "Author, care of Del Rey Books"; if it's
not clearly marked as for a particular author on the envelope, we of course
have to open it to find out what it is.  And we don't use the content of
any reader mail for any reason, even if we have to read it.
 
Q: I was looking at a copy of books in print to see if some of the early
   Chalker stuff existed and I came across a reference to a book called
   ARMLET OF THE GODS.  It says it was published in 1986.  (Does this book
   exist?)
A: There was never a Chalker book called ARMLET OF THE GODS, and Chalker's
editor here says he doesn't remember that being a working title for any
book, but Del Rey did publish a book in 1986 with that title.  The author
was Lloyd Arthur Eshbach.
 
Q: Does anybody out there in net.land have any idea when [Brian Daley's]
   next Hobart Floyt/Alacrity Fitzhugh novel will be out?  He answered in a
   letter to me once that there would be more, but didn't say when.
A: Brian has been working for some time on a big, fat book called GAMMALAW,
and has also recently written the last two volumes of the _Black Hole
Travel Agency_ series.  When GAMMALAW's finished (next year sometime) he
plans to return to the world of Floyt & Fitzhugh.
 
Q: If [Brian Daley is] half of Jack McKinney, when will he/they continue
   the Black Hole Travel Agency series? Once I had three books I figured I
   could read them for the complete story, only to find out that there was
   no plot resolution after three books, he'll need at least one more book
   to close things out.
A: HOSTILE TAKEOVER, book four of _The Black Hole Travel Agency_ series, is
a January book, which means it should be in stores in the next week or two.
 
Q: While you're on the subject of Jack McKinney and Del Rey, is there
   another Robotech book or two on the way?
A: Yes.  The next original Robotech novel is scheduled for May of 1994;
it's called THE ZENTRAEDI REBELLION, and takes place after the sixth
Robotech book (DOOMSDAY).  I finished editing it last month.  In 1995 we'll
be publishing another Robotech novel as well.
  
IMHO: Sequelitis
 
I don't edit any hugely popular authors who write book after book (or
series after series) set in the same world and/or with many of the same
characters.  But just say the word "sequelitis" (even though it's not
really a word) and I think of a very specific phenomenon, one that has a
lot to do with the books and authors I do edit.
 
I edit a lot of first novels, and most first novelists, when it comes time
to write or outline a second novel, turn to a sequel.  Last year, several
authors gave me drafts or outlines for sequels - books that took up where
the first ones ended and told stories with many of the same characters and
a few new ones.  And all of these books had problems - the same problems,
in fact.  Most importantly, they all hinged on the same themes and problems
explored in the first books.  I suspected that readers of the first books
would feel as if they were back on the same old ground with the sequels and
they would pretty much know how it would all turn out.  New readers, on the
other hand, wouldn't really get enough character-building to become fully
involved in the stories; the authors were writing with the readers of their
previous books in mind, and therefore skimping on the character development
and world-building that had made those first books so good.
 
So there seems to be a sequel-writing pattern for new authors.  I can see
why: it's easiest for an author to keep writing about the people and places
he or she developed and got comfortable with in the first book.  But it's
really hard, apparently, to break new ground with those old characters,
even if some new ones are thrown in.  So in a lot of ways, a sequel is not
the best second novel to write; it seems to take some time and experience
before the pitfalls of taking up right where you left off are made apparent
and can be avoided.
 
Here's what four of those authors did: the first one sold me a completely
different book instead, then gutted his sequel draft for the good bits and
used them as part of a new book, set later in the same universe, that
starred a different set of characters and dealt with a lot of new ideas
branching off from the ideas of the first book.  The second author is
working on a prequel that tells the story of a minor but interesting
character from the first book.  The third author sold me a totally
different book, which I loved, and is now working on a loose sequel to her
first book, with mostly different characters.  The fourth author did some
massive rewriting and came up with a book that is a straight sequel in
setting and characters, but focuses on different issues and themes.
 
So, from my recent experience, I'd suggest that authors approach their
second book, if it's going to be a sequel, from a very different angle:
focus on characters who weren't the main characters in the first book, let
a lot of fictional time pass before the second book begins, and think hard
about the underlying themes and conflicts of the first book and then pick
new ones, or give the old ones a radical new twist.  Otherwise the results
are uniformly less involving than the first book, even if there was no
obvious reason why the first book's characters couldn't be carried on for
the second book.
 
Sequels are comforting, both to write and to read.  And it's reassuring to
the author and the publisher to know that a ready-made audience is out
there, waiting to find out What Happens Next.  This is most of the reason
why sequels, never-ending series, and multi-volume stories that don't even
really have endings of their own are so popular: the authors want to write
them; if they sell well, the publishers want to publish them.  Agreement
between author and publisher on what to write, combined with familiarity of
setting, characters, and ideas, make for a swift and copious outpouring of
books.  And that's all to the good, for the readers who can't wait to
return to the Land of Wherever, where they had such a good time last year.
 
But most of the thrill of science fiction for me is discovery...of new
places, new cultures, new characters and relationships.  In fact, to me
that's the thrill of reading in general.  So a sequel almost always has to
take the story in a different direction for me to be as interested in it as
I was in its predecessor.  And, while I won't ever tell my new authors they
may not write a sequel, I'll admit to a little relief when I learn that an
author's second book will be independent and I have a brand-new reading
experience ahead of me.
 
Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
ekh@panix.com
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Date: 30 Nov 93 02:22:02 GMT
From: jazz@jazz.hal.com (Jason Zions)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

Dani, thanks for doing this; means it's time to scrape a copy of Locus out
of the obscure corners of the newstands here. Kind of hard to find on a
month to month basis.

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Christopher Stasheff, Starship Troupers #2: We Open on Venus, BB/Del Rey

With the remaindering I saw of Troupers #1, I'm astounded it made enough
money to go with #2 even in paperback. 'Course, I could just read the darn
thing and see if he's got a new idea buried in with the old reclothed
ideas.

>Lois McMaster Bujold, Mirror Dance, Baen HC 

No comment on this? I'm guessing it's another Miles Vorkosigan book. Any
clues as to whether it's worth buying in hardcover?

>George R.R. Martin, ed., Wild Cards: Marked Cards, Baen

I'm kind of wondering what's going to happen when they run out of snappy
punnish titles for these books; will they have the grace to fold?

>David Weber, Honor Harrington #3: The Short Victorious War, Baen
>   Oh boy!  Another Honor Harrington book, doubtlessly ending triumphantly
>   with 85% casualties to the good guys.

I'm slightly embarassed to admit I kind of like the series; at least the
stardrive has some interesting angles to it. I kind of wish the heroine
weren't a man in a woman's suit, though; for all the fuss that gets made
about Harrington's gender in the second book, it almost seems like being
female is purely a plot device rather than something integral to the
character.

>Patricia Kennealy, The Oak Above the Kings, Penguin/Roc HC
>   Book two of the second of a planned four trilogies set in the universe
>   of the Keltiad.  The first book, "The Copper Crown", flew because of a
>   charming if silly premise.  The sequel, "The Throne of Scone", took the
>   premise and beat it to death.  Four trilogies?  Ha!

Yeah, sure, but who thought Xanth would go as far as it had? And flimsy as
the tatters of a premise may be, the writing isn't all that bad.

I note with disappointment the absence of Daniel Keys Moran; sure, The Last
Dancer is only out a month, but he swore the next one wouldn't be that far
behind. Rule number one for a successful business trip: don't go to a
bookstore, find a book you've been eagerly anticipating for more than a
year, and then buy it. You'll look like hell the next day from lack of
sleep, and no one will understand anything you say when you babble about it
during your post-breakfast during-the-second-set-of-overheads nap.

Jason Zions

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 18:39:02 GMT
From: bobdev@fc.hp.com (Bob Devereaux)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994 -- Part II

One omission, understandable in light of the present obscurity in which I
founder, is my own first novel, _Deadweight_, out from Dell Abyss in March
1994.  That's a horror line, but _Locus_ did include it.

Thanks for the listing, Dani.  I too encourage folks to buy that issue of
_Locus_.

Robert Devereaux
Fort Collins, CO
(303) 229-3423
bobdev@fc.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 00:45:13 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Connie Willis, Impossible Things, Bantam Spectra (anthology)

The woman wins three major awards this year, and they publish her second
collection as a paperback original.  TANJ.  By the way, Willis will be
reading and signing the new book at the Little Bookshop of Horrors in
Arvada, CO on Wed. Dec. 15 at 7:30 pm.

>David Zindell, The Broken God, Bantam Spectra

Not a hardback, either?  Gah, Bantam Spectra is going down the tubes.

>Robert Silverberg, Hot Sky at Midnight, Bantam Spectra

Even Silverbob doesn't get a hardback from this guys?  Hmmm, is Bantam
doing any hardbacks anymore?

Then again, maybe this book was published earlier as a hardback from some
other company.  I admit, I don't follow nor read Silverberg.

Thanks for the service, Dani, although I wonder if I would have made
different choices to type in had I been looking through the list...

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu
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Date: 1 Dec 93 01:25:19 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of NIGHTFALL, by Asimov and Silverberg

[This is going to be a pretty long review for a book that has already been
out three years.  I haven't written a real book review in a very long time.
Even the reviews I've written so far for the Internet have been real
quick-and-dirty don't-waste-my-time-with-details type reviews.  So, this
was mostly an exercise for me to see if I could do it, and how well I could
do it.  I'm trolling for compliments here, so if you read this review, I
would appreciate any criticism or comments you may have, either on the
review itself, or on the subject matter of the review.]

[Spoiler note: No real significant spoilers in this review, although there
is a general tendency to assume that you have read the short story
"Nightfall", by Isaac Asimov.]

                              _NIGHTFALL_
                 by Isaac Asimov and Robert Silverberg
                         Review by Erich Hurst

   "If the stars should appear one night in a thousand years, how
   would men believe and adore, and preserve for many generations
   the remembrance of the city of God!"

This quotation by Ralph Waldo Emerson is used to introduce one of the best
science fiction stories of all time, "Nightfall", by Isaac Asimov.

That claim is not one of conceit on my part.  It is one of admission by the
Science Fiction Writers of America, thirty years after the story was
written.  The sci-fi public seems to agree.  "Nightfall" is a true classic
of the genre.  It is a standard that sci-fi fans go back to time and time
again, generation after generation.  And even though Asimov himself
disagreed that it was the "best science fiction story ever written", it was
definitely a turning point in his career, as he tells us in his
autobiography, _In Memory Yet Green_: "...after 'Nightfall' appeared [in
the September 1941 issue of 'Astounding'], I was no longer a minor writer,
hovering about the fringes of science-fiction fame.  Finally, after three
years of trying, I was accepted as a major figure in the field...."

   "Other world!  There is no other world!  Here or nowhere is
   the whole fact."

This quotation, also by Emerson, was added to the first and used to
introduce _Nightfall_, by Isaac Asimov and Robert Silverberg, the novel
based on "the best science fiction story ever written".

Is it "the best novel ever written"?  No.  It is easily argued that each of
these authors have written more significant and more entertaining novels
than this one.

So why write it?  "Nightfall" was a "perfect" short story.  "A jewel of a
story", as a friend of mine put it.  If it isn't broke, don't fix it,
right?  Why risk putting a flaw in that perfect jewel?

I am not the person to answer that question.  You would have to ask
publishers, editors, and/or authors that question.  What questions I can
answer, though, are: is it any good?  Did I enjoy it?  Is it as good as the
short story?  Does it ruin the short story?  (This last question
undoubtedly is asked by those who are aware of the horrible movie that was
made, based on the short story.  "We've been burned once already.")

"NIGHTFALL" VERSUS _NIGHTFALL_

Given the fame of its source material, it would be impossible to review
_Nightfall_ without comparing it to "Nightfall".  Therefore, I won't even
try.  Besides, comparing it to the original is probably what you are most
interested in hearing about, anyway.

First of all, I can tell you, if you are worried that _Nightfall_ damages
"Nightfall", then lay your fears to rest.  _Nightfall_ makes, in my
opinion, very little changes in the short story.  And before you say, "Aha!
I KNEW it would change the story," let me explain what those "little
changes" are.

The smallest changes are in some names.  The planet Lagash is now Kalgash.
The six suns are no longer Alpha, Beta, Gamma, etc., but Onos, Dovim, Trey,
Patru, Tano and Sitha.  The Hideout is now called the Sanctuary.  The
Cultists are now the Apostles of Flame.  Aton 77, the Director of Saro
University, is now Athor 77, head of the Observatory at Saro University.
Athor's name bothered me a bit, but the suns' new names actually sound
better than just "Alpha", "Beta", etc.  The rest I was completely
ambivalent about.

All of the main characters from "Nightfall" are here.  Theremon, the
newspaper columnist; Aton/Athor, the Observatory Director; Beenay, an
astronomist and co-worker of Athor; and Sheerin, the psychologist.  Even
Faro and Yimot, the two grad students who unsuccessfully tried to simulate
the Stars with a make-shift planetarium.  But, there are some additional
characters.  Siferra, a female archaeologist, is the most notable addition.
She plays a key role in the discoveries that reveal the coming crisis on
Kalgash.  Another major addition is Folimun, a top aide to the High Apostle
Mondior, head of the Apostles of Flame.  The Apostles play an important
role in this novel, a much bigger role than the Cultists in the short
story.  Folimun is the key to their role.

Not all of the events in "Nightfall" are handled the same way in
_Nightfall_.  Some events occur sooner than in "Nightfall", some later.  It
still feels completely natural, though.  In fact, with more room to work
with in the novel, the sequence of events in _Nightfall_ feels more natural
than the ones in "Nightfall".  The short story had to cover a lot of
background material quickly, to establish the crisis.  The novel takes a
more leisurely approach.  But perhaps the most important point for the
nitpicker is that all the major events in "Nightfall" do occur in
_Nightfall_.  Nothing is left out.

Finally, Silverberg does bring the language and dialogues of _Nightfall_
up-to-date.  Compare these two passages, the first from the short story:

      Aton stared in consternation and said peevishly, "Now what
   the devil are you doing here, Sheerin?  I thought you were
   going to stay behind in the Hideout."
      Sheerin laughed and dropped his stubby figure into a chair.
   "Hideout be blowed!"

And the second, from the novel:

      Athor stared in consternation and said peevishly, "Yes,
   what *are* you doing here, Sheerin?  I thought you were going
   to stay behind in the Sanctuary."
      Sheerin laughed and dropped his tubby figure into a chair.
   "Sanctuary be damned!"

Minor changes, yes, but it does give the dialogue a more modern feel to it.

So, like I said, some minor liberties were taken with the short story.  But
not enough to destroy or damage it.  That was a very comforting factor to
me, knowing how easily it would be to damage it.

PLOT AND CHARACTERS

"Alright," says the skeptic, "so maybe _Nightfall_ doesn't damage
'Nightfall'.  So what?  That doesn't make _Nightfall_ a good book.  It just
keeps it from being a HORRIBLE book."

But, I reply to the skeptic, _Nightfall_ IS a good book.  Silverberg does
manage to improve this "perfect" story.  And he manages to improve it by
using the two advantages a novel has over a short story: character
development, and plot development.  This isn't any profound discovery, just
an observation based on the fact that novels have more opportunities (i.e.,
words) to develop characters and plot.

You can probably guess pretty easily how the plot is developed beyond the
one in "Nightfall".  The book is divided into three parts: "Twilight",
"Nightfall", and "Daybreak".  The second part is basically the short story
re-told, modified to keep the continuity with the rest of the book.  The
first and third parts relate the events preceding and succeeding
"Nightfall", respectively.  The majority of "original" effort in this book
is concentrated in the first and third parts which again shows how the
original short story is "protected" in the novel.

"Twilight" establishes the three discoveries that lead to the crisis in the
novel.  Sheerin investigates the psychological effects that the Tunnel of
Mystery at the Jonglor Centennial Exposition has had on people that rode
it.  Siferra makes a tremendous archaeological discovery - a human city
that has been burned down and rebuilt on the same site nine times, at an
interval of roughly two thousand and fifty years between each burning.
This is a breakthrough discovery because common knowledge said that human
history was only two thousand years old.  Beenay discovers that Kalgash's
orbit around and through the six suns does not obey Athor's relatively new
Theory of Universal Gravitation.  When confronted with this, Athor leads a
search for the "missing factor", and discovers Kalgash Two.

Those of you who've read the short story will remember that all of these
discoveries were made sporadically years or decades before the events in
"Nightfall".  In the novel, though, all of these discoveries occur almost
concurrently, a year or two before the eclipse.  It is a less-than-perfect
contrivance, I admit.  But overall, it is still a minor point.

The second part of the novel, (also called "Nightfall", which might make
this discussion even more confusing than it already is!), as I said above,
basically re-tells the original short story.  (Some of it verbatim!)  It is
exciting reading it, though, after the "Twilight" section.  The feeling I
had as I was reading it was similar to the feeling you get watching a
favorite movie after you've seen the "Behind the Scenes" special.

"Daybreak", the third part of the novel, unfortunately does not carry this
momentum that has built up in "Nightfall".  Part of that is due to the very
nature of what this section must tell - the morning after.

If you have read Stephen King's _The Stand_, or Frank Herbert's _The White
Plague_, or any other post-apocalyptic anarchy-run-amok story, then
"Daybreak" is not going to interest you very much.  The problem is, we've
seen this kind of stuff before.  Whereas King and Herbert used biological
viruses that wipe out entire civilizations, Silverberg uses the
psychological disease, "madness".  The end result is the same.  Anarchy.
Rampant violence.  Barbarism.  Society and all forms of government
completely wiped out.  It is left to the survivors to sort it out and bring
a new order to the chaos.

The other disappointment in "Daybreak" also could not have been avoided,
and that is the reader's inclination to view all of "Daybreak" as
denouement.  The short story climaxed right there at the very end, with
Nightfall itself and the revealing of the Stars.  That same climax exists
in the novel, at the end of the second part.  But the novel goes on to
"Daybreak."  The reader keeps waiting for "Daybreak" to just stop and say
"okay guys, that's a wrap."  But it can't.  It tries to build up to a
climax itself, and although it does have a climax, it can't compare to the
climax in "Nightfall."  It is literally a let down.

Okay, that's the bad news.  The good news is that "Daybreak" is still full
of action, excitement, and new ideas.  The characters which we've come to
know and identify with in the first two parts now must face the horror that
could not be avoided.  The characters are not free from the anarchy and
barbarism that results from Nightfall, they actually PARTICIPATE in it.
They are fighting for their survival, not just physically, but mentally.

"Daybreak" does build up to a satisfying conclusion to me.  It simply is
not as exciting a conclusion as "Nightfall".  I don't think everyone is
going to be satisfied with this ending in "Daybreak", but the nature of the
ending is such that that would be expected.  I can't tell you why, because
I don't want to spoil it THAT much.  Suffice it to say, a decision has to
be made at the end by the main characters, and while some or most won't
like the decision that is made, (and "making a decision", as an ending, is
nowhere near as exciting as a whole planet going mad) it is the right
decision to make.

The "Daybreak" section provides one other advantage.  It brings home
exactly what is so horrible about Nightfall to this society.  With the
short story, you basically have to take everyone's word for it that
Kalgash/Lagash society will crumble.  The horror of their society
collapsing is an academic, impersonal event to the reader.  In the novel,
you are shown what will happen.  It is made real and personal to you.  You
are there while Theremon, Sheerin, Beenay and the rest fight for their
lives in the aftermath of this catastrophe.  It's effective.

      Through the whole long episode of the coming of the
   Darkness, from the first moment that he had heard from Beenay
   and Athor that such a thing was likely, Sheerin had bounced
   around from one end of the psychological spectrum to the
   other, from pessimism to optimism and back again, from hope to
   despair to hope.  His intelligence and experience told him one
   thing, his naturally resilient personality told him another.

      Perhaps Beenay and Athor were wrong and the astronomical
   cataclysm wouldn't happen at all.
      *No, the cataclysm will definitely happen.*
      Darkness, despite his own disturbing experiences with it at
   the Tunnel of Mystery two years before, would turn out not to
   be such a troublesome thing after all, if indeed it did come.
      *Wrong.  Darkness will cause universal madness.*
      The madness would be only temporary, a brief period of
   disorientation.
      *The madness will be permanent, in most people.*
      The world would be disrupted for a few hours and then go
   back to normal.
      *The world will be destroyed in the chaos following the eclipse.*

BOTTOM LINE

I like reviews with a Bottom Line, and if I were to give one for
_Nightfall_, I would say that it is a good book, and a worthy successor to
the short story.

But, if you haven't read the short story, you really should, whether you go
on to read this novel or not.  "Nightfall", the short story, really is one
of the best examples of science fiction out there, by Asimov or anyone
else.  It is a very easy story to find, since it has been reprinted many,
many times in the last 52 years.  Try finding a copy of the book _Nightfall
and Other Stories_ in a used book store.  Better yet, get a copy of
Asimov's _Complete Stories, Vol. 1_.

Do you HAVE to read "Nightfall" before _Nightfall_?  No, I don't think so,
since _Nightfall_ contains "Nightfall" more or less intact.  But I
definitely would discourage anyone from reading the novel before the short
story, because there is so much more to the novel.  If you do read the
novel first, the short story will have nothing exciting and new to offer
you.

Other than that caveat, if you have read "Nightfall" and are bound and
determined that nobody could improve "Nightfall", and you resent Silverberg
even trying, (I just know that there are some of you out there) then just
give up now and ignore this book.  You won't like it, because it IS
different from the short story.  And it does not propose any radically new
ideas that you will benefit from.  But if you are less than a 100% Purist,
like me, give _Nightfall_ a try.  Believe me, I am a HUGE fan of Asimov's
science fiction and particularly of "Nightfall", and this book is GOOD.

Author:     Asimov, Isaac
Author:     Silverberg, Robert
Title:      Nightfall
Publisher:  Doubleday
City:       New York
Date:       November 1990
Order Info: ISBN 0-385-26341-4
Pages:      339 pp.
Comments:   hardback, $19.95
Comments:   also available in paperback
Comments:   based on the short story, "Nightfall", by Isaac Asimov.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corp.
Houston, Texas
Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
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Date: 1 Dec 93 02:55:54 GMT
From: doom@nmt.edu (Chris Kluth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: books on tape

I'm visually impaired and receive most of my books technical and otherwise
on tape.  However, the library for the blind records slowly and has not
recored The Shadow Rising yet.  I am curious, if anyone out in the Internet
wilderness knows of companies that do full recordings of fictional,
specifically fantasy literature.  Robert Jordan and otherwise.  All answers
would be much appreciated.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

   Television - Star Trek: Voyagers (5 msgs) & Star Trek: Deep Space 9 &
                Six Million Dollar Man (4 msgs) & Brisco County, Jr. &
                Force Five & Doctor Who (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 14:44:26 GMT
From: jseaver@bigwpi.wpi.edu (Jason John Seaver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek: Voyagers

flint@waterloo.hp.com (Andrew Flint) writes:
> Am I the only one who likes the idea of ST:Voyager?

Nah, I do too.

> For some reason the premise really appeals to me.  I know it's been done
> before on some of those horrid seventies sci-fi shows, but hey, lots of
> stuff has been tried before.

   And, there's the chance of some actual conflict between the characters.
Everyone likes each other too much on TNG - Pulaski and Ro made it
interesting and left and the conflicts that looked promising on DS9 have
been more or less resolved.  They've been resolved well, but I'm looking
forward to STV if only to see the crew occasionally at each other's
throats.

Jay

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 21:17:22 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek: Voyagers

STV sounds like an easy way to drop all the Federation baggage and really
explore strange new worlds where the aliens might not even speak any
English (or whatever they happen to speak on your TV) or have appropriate
table manners.

Ed

------------------------------

Date: Wed, 17 Nov 93 08:10:00 PST
From: "Rodgers, Robert" <RRodgers@unex.ucla.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Star Trek: Voyager

I got this through some contacts on the net about ST:Voyager...

<<Comments are mine ;)

From:    Gerald Adams
To:      All                                      Msg #295, 11-Nov-93 
03:29pm
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ST:VOYAGER

Here's what I've been able to find out so far about Star Trek: Voyager.

The pilot starts out months in the past, about the time of TNG's
"Interface."

A group of rogue Starfleet officers takes control of the 'fleet's newest
prototype ship, the USS Voyager.  They're working on trying to get Sean
Connery for the part of the rogue leader!  <<Cool!

The ship takes off, and is pursued by the nearest available vessel; the USS
Hera, Captain LaForge commanding.  (Yeah, Geordi's mother!)  They both
plunge into some kind of wormhole, and get blipped to the other side of the
galaxy.  (I guess they want to be able to do a "core of the galaxy" story
someday, since they'll have to cross it to get back.)

During the pilot, they're attacked by a powerful, never-before-seen enemy.

Both ships are damaged, crews decimated.  Captain LaForge and Connery come
up with a plan, but it requires the sacrifice of one of the ships.  Connery
swears his men to cooperate, and then dies.

The Hera is sacrificed, and LaForge takes over the Voyager.  They begin the
long journey home, knowing that without some kind of miracle, they'll never
live to see it.

Current plans for cast include Thomas Riker, Will Riker's double from
"Second Chances."

They've talked with Wil Wheaton, but the feeling is that the premise of the
show means he can't be taking off of episodes believably, so it's unlikely
they'll use him.  <<THERE IS A GOD!

They've also discussed including James Doohan as Scotty; evidently they're
going to have his shuttle break down and the Hera pick him up just before
they get the message to chase the Voyager.

Plans to include Commander Shelby were scrapped as soon as they arranged
for Jonathan Frakes to play Tom Riker; they felt that the two would be too
similar for continued use.

Evidently, they intend to make use of some other established characters, as
well as supposedly having one of the main characters be from a race
established in TOS but not used since.  (Perhaps the Native American
character is from the race Kirk married into in "The Paradise Syndrome"?)

They've discussed some others; they've evidently talked to Suzi Plakson
about a role.  That conversation evidently included mention of Worf's
"demise" in "Ethics."

More as my sources give it to me...

------------------------------

Date: 18 Nov 93 16:36:41 GMT
From: Ming.Chen@ns.potsdam.edu (Ming Chen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ST:Voyager

   Everyone knows by now that Star Trek: Voyager is coming out.  Well
according to TV Guide it will be coming out in January of 1995.  The
following is also quoted from TV Guide:

   THE CONCEPT: The two hour pilot opens with the U.S.S. Voyager - one of a
new class of small Starfleet ships, with a crew of 200-chasing another
ship, which is carrying renegade, vigilante Starfleeters.  The pursuit at
the Cardassian border takes the ships into a kind of Bermuda Triangle
called The Badlands, where a strange natural phenomenon transports them to
an unexplored part of the galaxy.  By the end, the crews are united on the
Voyager where, lost in space, they try to work out their differences as
they explore strange new worlds.
   THE CREW: The eight or nine regulars are still uncast.  But the
characters include a commander figure; a half-Klingon, half-Human woman; an
Asian; a holographic character; two members of two alien species unique to
this series; an older male Vulcan; a young science officer who was
dishonorably discharged but asked back because he has info about the
renegades; and a native American.  Like DSN and TNG, STVoyager will take
place in the 24TH century and will include characters from the current
series.

Ming Chen
CHEN91@POTSDAM.EDU

------------------------------

Date: Wed, 01 Dec 1993 09:25:29 -0500 (CDT)
From: "ERIC RICHARDSON SEC.494" <ER14895@academia.swt.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ST:TNG

I hear that there will be a season eight for ST:TNG because ST:VOYAGER is
not ready for production.  Is there any truth to this?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 93 23:57:54 GMT
From: zardoz@sycom.mi.org (David Lillard)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DS9 cards delayed

Just talked to a SkyBox representative.  The new DEEP SPACE 9 cards have a
new release date of January 19, 1994.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Nov 93 22:33:00 GMT
From: will.wagner@technoir (Will Wagner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 6 Mil Dollar Man

   I was wondering if anyone remembers the old Sci Fi series (I view it
that way anyway) called The Six Million Dollar Man.  I was wondering if
anyone has seen it broadcast lately, any of the episodes at all.
   I did see the movies a few years ago... and rather like them!  The
special effects have gotten a bit better than years ago.
   I was a real fan of this show, and even joined the club affiliated with
it.  It has been a long time, but hopefully someone out there can chat with
me on this show. 

Will

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 14:59:45 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 6 Mil Dollar Man

In case you weren't aware, 6MDM was based on a series of novels by Martin
Caidin (who also wrote the screenplay to Marooned).  The books were much
more James Bond-like than superhero.  It's also a darn sight more
believable, and also covers the difficulties of having real-looking
prostheses (you don't tan, so they added more hair, for instance).

There were at least four (not counting novelizations from the TV shows),
but I can't remember all the titles:

Cyborg
High Crystal (the best of the lot)

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 01:11:12 GMT
From: pwpaxton@news.delphi.com (PWPAXTON@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 6 Mil Dollar Man

>In case you weren't aware, 6MDM was based on a series of novels by Martin
>Caidin (who also wrote the screenplay to Marooned).  The books were much
>more James Bond-like than superhero.  It's also a darn sight more
>believable, and also covers the difficulties of having real-looking
>prostheses (you don't tan, so they added more hair, for instance).

As well as the fact the book had a left-handed hero and a dart gun in his
middle finger

>There were at least four (not counting novelizations from the TV shows),
>but I can't remember all the titles:
>
>Cyborg
>High Crystal (the best of the lot)

I'm wondering if but what those episodes were taken from the books.

Here are the six in my personal library.  These were puchased when they
first came out but I still see them in all of the used bookstores.

The series # is from the cover, as is the ISBN.

#1 Wine, Women and War        0446768332
#2 Solid Gold Kidnapping      0446768340
#3 High Crystal               0446764086
#4 Pilot Error                0446768359
#5 The Rescue of Athena One   0446768367
#6 Cyborg IV                  0446786551

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 08:44:35 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 6 Mil Dollar Man

Joel Finkle <jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com> writes:
>In case you weren't aware, 6MDM was based on a series of novels by Martin
>Caidin (who also wrote the screenplay to Marooned).  The books were much

Absolutely incorrect on both points.
   The movie script was not written by Caidin; it was derived from his
original version of the novel (1963), which got updated by Caidin for a new
edition that was released about the same time as the movie.
   Caidin's introduction to the second edition discusses this, and mentions
how pleased he was at the input and improvement provided by the
scriptwriter, Mayo Simon.

The "SIX MILLION DOLLAR MAN" movie was based on *ONE* book, "CYBORG."  The
movie was called "CYBORG," and only played in a couple of test theaters
before it was pulled and re-titled for use as a TV pilot.  The "series of
novels" appeared *after* the TV series was in production, and since Caidin,
even with all his shortcomings as an SF writer, was a much better writer
than anyone (with the possible exceptions of D.C. Fontana and Anne Collins)
who was working on the TV show, the books are much more interesting; by and
large, they are low-level techno-thrillers that border on SF.  Had Caidin
had competent technical advice, or a real engineering background, he'd have
been a good SF writer.  As it is, he's a good adventure- fantasy writer.

>more James Bond-like than superhero.  It's also a darn sight more
>believable, and also covers the difficulties of having real-looking
>prostheses (you don't tan, so they added more hair, for instance).

This kind of thing is complete triviality.  Caidin's lack of understanding
of technology and science in general is on constant display in any of his
tech-adventure novels, and this is the main reason they don't do all that
well.  As an example, see his recent "BEAMRIDERS" books, obviously intended
as another TV-series format.  We've seen Japanese Anime series with
better-conceived technologies and series formats.
 
I've been told that Caidin also worked on the TV pilot film, "EXO-MAN," and
at the last minute had an attack of good sense and pride, and took his name
off it.  But this is just hearsay; don't repeat it as fact.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 15:07:54 GMT
From: phillips@stsci.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brisco County, Jr

christina_waters@macmail.ucsc.edu (C. Waters) writes:
> Am I the only person noticing the lamentable slippage in story ideas,
> direction and plain old fashioned plot in the recent Brisco's?

   I think the show has been uneven but overall retains a high quality.  I
particularly enjoyed the latest Big Smith episode.  Anybody else think that
Big Smith's death was invented by the government so they could study him
without interference?  After all, if he has mastered all of the powers of
the Orb, that means that he can rapidly heal wounds done to him.  I'm
hoping that's what happened, after all, he's already died once, right?  ;-)
   One of my favorite aspects of this show is the good continuity.  I never
expected them to bring back Big Smith, even though when I first saw the
pilot, I figured he might have survived.  Some of the historical aspects
have bothered me a bit (for instance, Levi's was around at least during the
California gold rush), but it's all in the name of good, clean fun, so I'll
forgive quite a bit (haven't seen the motorcycle episode yet, but I do have
it on tape!).

> It started off with a bang, but has just devolved into men in groups
> fighting, talking and searching for that most boring of bad guys, Bly.

   Oh, I like Bly.  A nice, scary, melodramatic, psychotic villain.
A nice foil for Brisco.  And I think it's moving along nicely.

> What's needed is more women to spice it up - Dixie just doesn't do it for
> me.

   Well, she sure does it for me!  ;-)  ;-)
   Actually, one of the good things about Brisco is damaged by one of the
bad things: he and Dixie seem to be developing something together, then one
episode later he's got yet another romantic interest.  Then, when he and
Dixie meet a few episodes later, she's fallen for someone else.
   I agree that more recurring female characters are needed, but don't
make them love interests - Dixie and Brisco are meant for each other!  ;-)

> Also let's get a little more into the orb - enough teasing.  What can
> this baby do!?!

   Well, it grants superhuman strength, healing, mental powers...  they're
slowly revealing its powers, which is fine by me.  I'm also pleased to find
out that the orbs are from the Earth's future (it's been sort-of implied
that they came from outer space, which would annoy me for some reason).  It
seems that Brisco's destiny is to keep the orbs out of Bly's hands, but I'm
intrigued by Big Smith's assertion that Brisco already had the power of the
Orb.

> And lose Socrates Poole 

   Nah; I like him.  I'd like to see less of him and more of Lord Bowler,
however (I like the actor [Julius something?] ever since his appearance in
"Doctor, Doctor").  Let's hope we hear how well his house is shaping up in
future episodes!  ;-)

Jim Phillips
Space Telescope Science Institute
Baltimore, MD.  21218
phillips@avion.stsci.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 18:51:23 GMT
From: kyle@inmet.camb.inmet.com (Kyle Nisenson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anyone remember Force Five?

Does anybody remember a Japanese animated series on about ten years ago
called Force Five. ( I think this was the title )

The show consisted of five different story lines, each airing on different
days of the week:

   Mon:	Name unknown - 
	 Story line similar to Star Blazers.

   Tue:	Name Unknown -
         Three ships that form together to create three different giant
	 robots, and defended the Earth from invaders.

   Wed:	Name Unknown -
	 Three cyborgs and some babe (they called her Princess) travelling
	 to some other planet to fight some threat to mankind.  Cyborgs
	 were one punk, one "Dietetically challenged" and one brainy type.
	 All had the hots for the princess.

   Thu: Name - Grandizer.
	 Local farm boy actually super alien with a giant robot.  Beats on
	 invaders to Earth.

   Fri: Name - Gaiking (Spelling correct?)
	 Ex baseball player becomes part of the crew of a robotic dragon.
	 Flies a giant robot (named Gaiking) and defends Earth from yet
	 more invaders.

Does anybody remember this show?

If so, only two of these ever ended.  Some were longer than the others, and
the story lines would start over again before they would finish.

The Tuesday series ended, as did Gaiking, but the other three never reached
their goal.  They all ended with a cliff hanger, then started the story
lines over again.

If anybody remembers these shows, I would like to hear your memories.
Thanks.

Kyle

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 18:58:54 GMT
From: herman@acavax.lynchburg.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doctor Who News

Yes, you have heard correctly.  Steven Spielberg has put in millions of
dollars for a new UK/US T.V. series.  There is not any other detailed info
yet but there is a rumor (just a rumor!) that such stars as Robin Williams,
Wynona Rider, Julia Roberts, and Harrison Ford might be involved somewhere
along the lines.  They even had a picture in 1 of the many newspapers in
the U.S. with Harrison Ford dressed up like the fifth Doctor.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 19:28:05 GMT
From: herman@acavax.lynchburg.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doctor Who News

   One more thing: The BBC does want Sylvester McCoy and Sophie Aldred (the
Doctor and Ace) to continue at least part of the new show.  Spielberg may
be considering.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 22:56:57 GMT
From: jblum@eng.umd.edu (Jonathan Blum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doctor Who News

herman@acavax.lynchburg.edu writes:

>Yes, you have heard correctly.  Steven Spielberg has put in millions of
>dollars
 
A bid of millions of dollars.

>for a new UK/US T.V. series.

The rights to make a new series

The corrections marked above might make this report a little more accurate.
:-) As of November 28th, no contract has been signed, but Spielberg is one
of several producers/companies interested in the rights.  Nothing, repeat
NOTHING, is definite.

(My source is from a documentary the BBC just broadcast on 30 years of
Doctor Who)

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Television - X-Files & Highlander (5 msgs) &
                            Lois and Clark (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 23:46:00 GMT
From: jennise@tignes.dgi.com (Jennise E. Hall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: X-Files - general comment

I've pretty much enjoyed X-files since it started. There were a couple of
episodes I was luke warm on but the only one I had a violent reaction to
was that computer episode. I've seen quite a lot of comments about the
borrowing of plots from movies. I won't deny it, but I did want to say, in
the show's defense, that in most of the cases where they did borrow plots,
they at least made an attempt at using these elements in a unique way. (I'm
pretending I didn't see the computer story.) That's considerably more than
most television is willing to do. Frequently, in the past, I get the
feeling the writer sat in the theatre and copied the entire plot.

Jennise
jennise@dgi.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 21:40:55 GMT
From: Alex.McLeod@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander

My name is Alex McLeod and I've been a Highlander fan since the original
movie first came out.  I was advised by a friend that I should see it, in
part because of my Scottish background and the fact that I have the same
last name as the lead character.  If I recall correctly, there was a battle
scene with the Fraser clan, of which I am also related and is my middle
name.  It was kind of weird, seeing your family history played out in
science fiction format :-).

I've been reading this news group recently, and am glad to find that there
are other folks out there that enjoy Highlander, the TV series.  It is
shown very late here in the Austin area, 11:30 on Sunday night - later if
sports broadcasts have preempted other shows.  I believe the story lines
are improved this year, and I do not think that they have gotten into a rut
as some of the recent notes indicated ( Going Down Hill ? ).  It just
appears that they are trying to go beyond the immortal of the week format
of last year and mix it up a bit.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Nov 93 19:04:43 GMT
From: flint@waterloo.hp.com (Andrew Flint)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: HL: Going Down hill?

The old style of immortal of the week is coming up following 'Revenge of
the Sword'.  Most of the next 7 or 8 episodes after that feature immortals
AND quickenings (death!!) and some feature several immortals.

So cheer up, the producers have realized their blunder.  Hopefully.

Andrew Flint
flint@waterloo.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 03:40:29 GMT
From: eglover@pinyon.libre.com (Eugene Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander: The Series Rumour

Can any confirm the rumour I just heard that the newest degradation of the
Highlander series will be the revelation that the Watchers are actually
from the planet Zeist?

Eugene Glover
Phoenix, Arizona, USA
eglover@libre.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 04:52:31 GMT
From: sef@kithrup.com (Sean Eric Fagan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HL: Run For Your Life

(Hm.  I forget, I hope that was the title :).)

It's hard to have SPOILERS when something is so predictable, but...

Just a couple of points off the top of my head:

1. Almost no Queen music.  Gave parts of it a *very* different feel.
2. Want to bet that a Hunter turns out to be an immortal sometime this
   season?
3. It was *SO PREDICTABLE*!
4. Mac's little speech about why Carl should get involved... it fits with
Tessa's death.  I liked that.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 21:25:12 GMT
From: 02santiago@cua.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alex MacLeod and Highlander

I am a Highlander: the tv series fan as well.  I'm psyched that this
season's getting away from the "Immortal-comes-after-Duncan-and-they-have-
to-fight-it-out-to-the-end" syndrome.  This season we're seeing a lot more
of Duncan-up-against-non-supernatural-problems and we're seeing some good
character development.  I love Adrian Paul, I think he does a great job as
Duncan. However, I wish they hadn't killed off Tessa.  They made an awesome
couple.

02santiago@cua.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 15:12:05 GMT
From: ns@bohr.physics.purdue.edu (Nancy M. Schnepp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

chewc@malibu.sfu.ca (Kevin Chew) writes:
[stuff deleted]
>The end was kind of anti-climatic, though.  The threat didn't seem to be
>much of a threat after all, what with the way Supes took care of it in a
>matter of seconds, without working up a sweat (so to speak).
[stuff deleted]

I agree about the ending.  I had envisioned that more than ONE plane would
be spraying the city for "fruit flies".  But we had Morgan Fairchild in one
dinky plane all by herself.  And what happened to the real pilot?

I've only watched the last three episodes but I'm getting hooked!  It's a
good show.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 20:30:07 GMT
From: christina_waters@macmail.ucsc.edu (C. Waters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

The way Teri Hatcher (former B movie bimbo) plays Lois, she's got a sense
of humor AND a seriousness about her career.  HOWEVER, the increasing
quantities of lowcut gowns, excuses to display Hatcher's sensational legs
and undisguised jiggle (viz. the Love in the Air episode) essentially
sabotage any attempt to portray her as a professional.  She and Clark are
in the throes of foreplay and the male TV audience is getting the message
that underneath their tailored suits, career women just crave orgasm.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 21:03:27 GMT
From: gwangung@carson.u.washington.edu (just another theatre geek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

christina_waters@macmail.ucsc.edu (C. Waters) writes:
>The way Teri Hatcher (former B movie bimbo) plays Lois, she's got a sense
>of humor AND a seriousness about her career.  HOWEVER, the increasing
>quantities of lowcut gowns, excuses to display Hatcher's sensational legs
>and undisguised jiggle (viz. the Love in the Air episode) essentially
>sabotage any attempt to portray her as a professional.

   Question:  Why?

   Given that, when Hatcher is showing off her legs and cleavage, the
situation more than called for it, why should it undercut her 
professionalism?

>She and Clark are in the throes of foreplay and the male TV audience is
>getting the message that underneath their tailored suits, career women
>just crave orgasm.

   I think this observation is a tad over-general (along the lines of the
all-Asian-men-are-evil thread from JOY LUCK CLUB). Although, I'm not sure
that this is particularly striking thing to point out (as this is a message
found in a lot of romance stories, TV or not...).

Roger Tang
gwangung@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 21:46:34 GMT
From: griffith@fx.com (Jim Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

>The end was kind of anti-climatic, though.  The threat didn't seem to be
>much of a threat after all, what with the way Supes took care of it in a
>matter of seconds, without working up a sweat (so to speak).  And when Lex
>found out about the spraying from Jimmy, I thought that he might beat
>Superman to the punch and be the saviour of Lois once again.  That would
>have made things quite interesting!

This was deliberately done.  The emphasis of the series is on Lois and
Clark, *not* on Superman.  As I understand it, the point of the show is to
show how a person with super powers copes with trying to lead a normal life
while maintaining a secret identity.  Because of that, you'll see a lot of
things like how super powers can make your day-to-day life easier (frying
eggs or heating cold coffee, playing ping-pong or baseball with yourself).

For instance, early in the series, there was a scene where Clark is in a
meeting, and he sees an airplane on a collision course for the building.
Viewers aren't particularly interested in seeing how Superman saves the
plane - we all *know* he's going to make it, so there's no tension.  What
is more interesting is how Clark is going to get out of the meeting without
attracting any attention.

The problem with showing Superman is that he's difficult to defeat or even
hinder.  So either a writer has to come up with incredibly nasty situations
(not easy to do) or bring out the kryptonite every week, or he can
concentrate on human relationships and show "societal challenges" for
Superman.  Personally, I like this show a *lot* because of the approach
taken.  Superman is old hat.  Clark Kent is fresh ground.

Jim Griffith
griffith@dweeb.fx.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 23:25:28 GMT
From: firestar@leland.stanford.edu (Lipton Ann Meredith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

>The way Teri Hatcher (former B movie bimbo) plays Lois, she's got a sense
>of humor AND a seriousness about her career.  HOWEVER, the increasing
>quantities of lowcut gowns, excuses to display Hatcher's sensational legs
>and undisguised jiggle (viz. the Love in the Air episode) essentially
>sabotage any attempt to portray her as a professional.
>
> She and Clark are in the throes of foreplay and the male TV audience is
>getting the message that underneath their tailored suits, career women
>just crave orgasm.

But take a look at Clark!  How many times have we seen that man's bare
chest?  In I'm Looking Through You it was almost comical, the way he fell
into that Playgirl-esque pose after his nightmare.

I do agree that Lois is bothersome on a feminist level, however, for
different reasons.  Lois strikes me as very childish.  She's so obvious in
using arrogance to cover up insecurity that she ends up seeming immature.
I mean, between Lois and Clark, who seems the most like an adult?  Clark,
to me anyway, seems obviously better adjusted.  Lois strikes me as a child
playing a game.  There is no reason for an aggressive, ambitious woman to
be shown as if her ambitions are somehow the product of insecurity and
childishness.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 00:21:39 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

C. Waters <christina_waters@macmail.ucsc.edu> wrote:
>The way Teri Hatcher (former B movie bimbo) plays Lois, she's got a sense
>of humor AND a seriousness about her career.  HOWEVER, the increasing
>quantities of lowcut gowns, excuses to display Hatcher's sensational legs
>and undisguised jiggle

Without sounding sexist or anything, Yeah Right.  That is one of the only
things about the show that doesn't make me puke outright. I don't see a
problem with seeing a bit more of Hatcher frankly. _SeaQuest_ has the
family viewing (and is my choice for first run viewing *except* during
Darwin episodes) share of the market, Murder She Wrote has the older
viewers, Martin and Living Single has the Comedy Viewers. (My Second Choice
for Viewing).  Lois and Clark needs some type of niche, It has obviously
failled at being the family viewing choice (around here seaQuest has it
beat hands down) why not go for *both* the _male_ and female portion of the
young adult to midrange audience.

The producers sure didn't go way out of their way to find Mister Average to
play Superman - why should the male viewers be forced to watch Lois
bedecked from head to heels in a button up potato sack?

>(viz. the Love in the Air episode) essentially sabotage any attempt to
>portray her as a professional.  She and Clark are in the throes of
>foreplay and the male TV audience is getting the message that underneath
>their tailored suits, career women just crave orgasm.

As opposed to what? That beneath their tailored suits, career women just
hate orgasm - they never think about sex, ever!!! Sex is the tool of the
devil, forced upon them by evil men.

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 01:25:33 GMT
From: PKRUSH01@ukcc.uky.edu (Pamela Rush)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: The Man of Steel Bars

Betty comments on Superman's dilemma in this episode:
>...he just *can't* stand by and let someone be hurt when he has the chance
>to help... no matter that he was breaking the law, he had to save people
>if he could...

Most legal systems and most courts recognize the rule of "the greater good"
that allows or even demands that lesser laws be broken if necessary to
protect life, safety, property, etc.  In other words, even the court will
recognize that it's ok to cross against the light if you are dashing into
traffic to save a child from being run over.  Most people, with or without
articulating it specifically, incorporate this rule into their personal
moral codes as well; I'm sure that a person as morally superior as Superman
would not lack this sense.

What I found lacking in Superman's handling of the situation posed was
intellectual rather than moral.  Even if mass hysteria produced a popular
opinion that his super powers were causing the heat wave, there was no
*evidence* of a causal link; Lois and Jimmy eventually figured that out and
undertook a "scientific" investigation to find a cause.  Superman ought to
have thought of that first instead of meekly complying with popular
opinion.  The super powers equal a heat wave argument is on par with the
famous "the states with more mules have more infant deaths and therefore
mules cause infant deaths" argument.  It's fallacious because there is no
causal link; Superman should have known immediately that the accusations
against him were the same and spent some time looking for the real cause.

Nevertheless, a cute episode with Luthor really hamming it up in his "mad
scientist" role.  Every time he started twisting those dials and gloating,
I expected him to start shrieking, "It's alive!  It's alive!"

Pam

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 02:27:00 GMT
From: jjackson@envmsa.eas.asu.edu (John A. Jackson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

normanc523@aol.COM observes:
> I have some good news and some bad news after watching the 11/28 episode
> of Lois & Clark.
>
> The good news is that Lois is shown to be a hard-working, intelligent
> woman who was a member of the math and chess clubs in high school.
> Further, another woman was shown to be a chemist who had graduated at the
> top of her class at M.I.T.
>
> The bad news is that Clark and Jimmy tease Lois unmercifully because they
> perceive her as not being any fun.  Further, the woman chemist turns out
> to be emotionally unstable and she tries to destroy Metropolis.

> At least the producers of this show (the exec. producer/creator is a
> woman) are attempting to provide some positive female role models, but
> are still subtly (or not so subtly) undermining them.

   I presume that you say that the good news is good because of the high
degree of equality L&C is portraying between men and women.  However, this
confuses me as to why you say that it is bad for a woman to be portrayed as
a villain.  Surely true equality would not be served if the only villains
were men?  Of course though, we'd have to replace such handles as "Bad Guy"
with "Bad Person" I suppose.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 04:01:14 GMT
From: detrolio@andromeda.rutgers.edu (David De Trolio)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

christina_waters@macmail.ucsc.edu (C. Waters) writes:
>The way Teri Hatcher (former B movie bimbo) plays Lois, she's got a sense
>of humor AND a seriousness about her career.  HOWEVER, the increasing
>quantities of lowcut gowns, excuses to display Hatcher's sensational legs
>and undisguised jiggle (viz. the Love in the Air episode) essentially
>sabotage any attempt to portray her as a professional.  She and Clark are
>in the throes of foreplay and the male TV audience is getting the message
>that underneath their tailored suits, career women just crave orgasm.

I think there is a little misunderstanding going on with the whole series
concept and the direction the characters are taking.

First off, this show is just plain camp, it is not intended to be serious
in any manner, this includes the way the characters are portrayed.  I can
recall all of the ads and the publicity shots for the series in the early
part of the season had both Hatcher and the actor playing Clark in some
poses and stances which were done strictly to attract people to the program
based on a little sexual tension and attraction.

Taking this into consideration, why else would Tracey Scoggins be in the
program?

Also, the show, while it is entertaining, is not well written, weak and
short on plot, and is a ratings nightmare for ABC.  The only reason it is
still on is probably the ratings are that much better against Seaquest,
which cannot be cancelled due to its pre-season 22 episode assurance by
NBC.

If it is career women being shown at their best and being taken serious in
a program that you wish to see, there are other programs around the
converter you can view, but I would not expect Lois and Clark to suddenly
become PC and assume plots, storylines and characters on the scale of LA
Law or Sisters or some of the many other programs being aired.  This show
has to find its way out of the cellar first, then it can be re-tooled and
fine tuned.

David De Trolio
detrolio@andromeda.rutgers.edu
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Today's Topics:

                  Administrivia - Vacation Time,
		  Television - Lois and Clark (6 msgs) &
                               Television Pilots (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Wed, 6 Jan 93 08:00:52 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-request@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vacation time

As I announced on Monday, I am taking a vacation for some R&R.  This issue
of the Digest will be the last issue published until December 13, 1993.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 04:38:12 GMT
From: markb@spock.dis.cccd.edu (Julie Bixby)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

John A. Jackson <jjackson@envmsa.eas.asu.edu> wrote:
>normanc523@aol.COM observes:
>> The bad news is that Clark and Jimmy tease Lois unmercifully because
>> they perceive her as not being any fun.  Further, the woman chemist
>> turns out to be emotionally unstable and she tries to destroy
>> Metropolis.
>
>confuses me as to why you say that it is bad for a woman to be portrayed
>as a villain.  Surely true equality would not be served if the only
>villains were men?  Of course though, we'd have to replace such handles as
>"Bad Guy" with "Bad Person" I suppose.

Precisely! We got the stereotypical "mad scientist", and it happened to be
a woman for a change. Come to think of it, the pilot episode also had a
woman scientist-gone-bad. Yet we've also seen a woman sheriff of
Smallville, a woman judge, and Clark's mother as positive role models. Lois
has her failings as all humans do.

Julie Bixby
markb@cccd.edu
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Date: 1 Dec 93 16:16:07 GMT
From: 910252m@dragon.acadiau.ca (Dwayne MacKinnon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

> The bad news is that Clark and Jimmy tease Lois unmercifully because
> they perceive her as not being any fun.  Further, the woman chemist
> turns out to be emotionally unstable and she tries to destroy
> Metropolis.

   Well, let's see now: I feel you have the situation a bit wrong here. IMO
Clark and Jimmy are not teasing Lois because they perceive her as not being
any fun, they are just *TEASING* her, period. We all tease our friends. So
do they.  I truly doubt that Clark thinks Lois isn't "any fun", considering
how much he likes her. Lois *IS* a bit uptight though, and that's why she
accused C and J both of thinking she's not any fun.
   As for the woman chemist: hey, she was the *VILLAIN* for the story.
Someone has to be the villain. So this time it was a woman; big deal. You
can't be so sensitive that you take critical offense at every negative
protrayal of women. If I took offense like that at every negative protrayal
of *MEN*, I'd be a basket case.
   L&C doesn't have much to prove as far as gender relations go, IMHO.
Lois' character is smart, spunky, driven, determined, and very, very human.
Worthy of a great deal of respect as well. So, lighten up!! After all, it's
only a t.v. show.]

Dwayne MacKinnon
910252m@dragon.acadiau.ca

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 18:14:33 GMT
From: christina_waters@macmail.ucsc.edu (C. Waters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark's Depiction of Women

You're absolutely right about this.  It's her childishness that's been
bothering me even more than the exploitation of her jiggling body parts.
She's just a little girl lost - like Natalie Wood in "Marjorie Morningstar"
and needs her big hunk(s), Clark/Superman to lean on.  Give me a break.  A
show this well written, this crisp, this terrifically cast should set new
standards for role modeling instead of simply re-treading the old
stereotypes.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 18:54:16 GMT
From: Stephen.Andrews@gsfc.nasa.gov (Steve Andrews)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: Indirect spoiler

I work at Goddard Space Flight Center for NASA, and I recently found out
something you might find interesting:

(SPOILER)

There was a recent query from the media: Warner Bros. TV (Los Angeles),
producers of Lois & Clark, asked about meteor/satellite tracking software.
Think we may see Superman on a military radar screen soon?

Steve A.
Stephen.Andrews@gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 20:33:44 GMT
From: Rannou@info.polymtl.ca (Patrick Rannou)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: love in the air....

xoanon@unm.edu writes:
>As much fun as this one was, I thought there were some singularly awful
>bits of direction. That stupid mug to the camera right before "Lois Lane,
>I love you," for one.

I *loved* that mug! I nearly fell off to the floor. So hilarious!

Takes all kind, I guess...

>And the slow-motion shot of Lois running towards Clark.

This one was funny too.

>I can tolerate a lot of cheese from this show, but they went just a tad
>overboard, I think.

Well, IMHO this episode was *supposed* to be taken lightly.  A love potion
threat to be taken seriously? Come on!

>I did like the writing, though, and the whole thing was just one wonderful
>bit of acting after another. Particularly facial expressions - there were
>some hysterical reaction shots from Clark, Lois, and Lex.

Yup.

I like this show a lot too. More than TNG in fact.

Patrick Rannou
Rannou@info.polymtl.ca
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Date: 2 Dec 93 06:11:24 GMT
From: steiner@eeel.nist.gov (Richard Steiner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: Indirect spoiler

Possible SPOILER

Stephen.Andrews@gsfc.nasa.gov (Steve Andrews) wrote:
>There was a recent query from the media: Warner Bros. TV (Los Angeles),
>producers of Lois & Clark, asked about meteor/satellite tracking software.
>Think we may see Superman on a military radar screen soon?

More likely a revisitation of the "Imminent meteor-Earth collision
disaster" scenario.  Hope he doesn't get amnesia again.  Could be it's
really Kryptonite, or the nuclear missles need a mighty heave.  Maybe Lex
will find out it's a chunk of diamond the size of a mountain and try to
make sure it lands.  As long as it's not a little green man from Mars!
Sound familiar?

Richard S

------------------------------

Date: 15 Nov 93 23:05:52 GMT
From: mears@cup.hp.com (David Mears)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Dale Schouten (schouten@sp51.csrd.uiuc.edu) wrote:
> Not that I've heard.  The Cage was definitely a separate pilot.  As I
> understand it, it didn't go over too well or something (Did it ever get
> aired, originally?).  I thought WNMHGB was a second pilot.

Basically, The Cage was made as the pilot episode.  When the brass at NBC
saw it, they didn't like the story, but they still liked the idea of the
show, so they asked Gene R. to make a second pilot that had more action in
it.  This was unheard of at the time.  He then did WNMHGB.  They liked it
enough to buy the series, and that was that.  The Cage was then later
canabalized to make The Menagerie, partly because production was running
behind schedule and it allowed them to get caught up again fairly quickly.

There's a book that explains all this in great detail, but it's at home and
the exact title escapes me at the moment.  (It's something like The Making
of Star Trek, or The Worlds of Star Trek, or something.  Sigh.)

David B. Mears
Hewlett-Packard
Cupertino CA
mears@cup.hp.com
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Date: 16 Nov 93 00:20:12 GMT
From: mwzecca@ouray.denver.colorado.edu (The Admiral)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

rothe@ug.eds.com (Bill Rothe) writes:
>I don't agree with the assumption that the ST episodes were really pilots.
>As the networks see a pilot, a pilot is a *one* shot show that tries to
>sell a series.  Weren't the first several ST episodes (excluding the Cage)
>part of a trial package???

No.  I'd like to know who gave you that idea so I could direct them to
several books on the subject that confirm what I'm about to tell you...

schouten@sp95.csrd.uiuc.edu responded:
>Not that I've heard.  The Cage was definitely a separate pilot.  As I
>understand it, it didn't go over too well or something (Did it ever get
>aired, originally?).  I thought WNMHGB was a second pilot.  I'd be very
>surprised if it were part of a package as you describe, as it is
>significantly different from following episodes.  I don't even think it
>had McCoy, did it?  It's been a while.  Anyway, uniforms and weapons were
>different, as I remember.  From the second episode on there weren't any
>similar drastic changes.

To clarify all that:

"The Cage" was the first _Star Trek_ pilot, shot (I believe) in 1964.  NBC
didn't like some things about it, but liked it enough to do something
rather unprecedented -- gave Roddenberry money to do a second pilot.  Of
course, this was many months later and it was difficult retaining some cast
members from "The Cage".  "Where No Man Has Gone Before" became the second
pilot, filmed in 1965.  NBC bought the series after seeing WNMHGB and the
show went into production over the summer of 1966 (again, several months
later, with some cast changes, most notably the addition of DeForest Kelley
as Dr. McCoy).

Now here's an additional point of confusion.  When NBC premiered the show
on September 8, 1966, they aired the fourth episode filmed after WNMHGB,
"The Man Trap".  WNMHGB aired sometime during that next month or so (I
could give you a date if I had the books in front of me).  "The Man Trap"
was not a pilot episode but, it was technically the series premiere.

"The Cage" was not shown as a stand alone episode until the late 1980's,
when it was aired as a syndicated 2-hour "special" on ST:TOS/ST:TNG
stations, with the extra time filled in with the whole history about two
pilots, etc. explained by Gene Roddenberry from the TNG set.

During the first season of ST:TOS in 1966-67, most of "The Cage" *did* show
up on screen as Spock's courtroom evidence in the two-part episode "The
Menagerie".  (In fact, "The Menagerie" was a way to cheaply produce two
extra hours of Star Trek for that season by using the old pilot footage to
fill a lot of that time.)  Certain elements of "The Cage" didn't make it
into "The Menagerie", however, and because of it, certain elements of the
plot changed slightly.

I hope that clears that up.

Now on the subject of this thread, I haven't been paying very close
attention, but I'll throw this piece into the fray.  I rather thought the
_Star Trek: Deep Space Nine_ pilot episode was one of the best SF *pilots*
I've ever seen but, I was very disappointed with the next 17 episodes that
followed.  Sort of the opposite of the "bad pilot, good series" idea...

mwzecca@ouray.denver.colorado.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 16:44:14 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

I agree with many of the pilots already mentioned.  I may be scraping the
bottom of the barrel here, but I personally liked these pilots, too:

Battlestar Galactica (*NOT* Galactica 1980!!)
Buck Rogers (w/Gil Gerard)
Lois and Clark
Babylon 5

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 16 Nov 93 21:48:59 GMT
From: bcoe@trumpet.aix.calpoly.edu (Brian Eirik Coe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??

Well, somebody did mention my favorite SF pilot, Deep Space Nine's
"Emissary" Heck, just the sequence at the beginning with the Borg battling
the Starfleet is worth viewing, all the way up to when the lifeboats leave
the Saratoga. (Whoever mentioned this before said he didn't like the
following episodes, but did you see the last three or four of the season,
or the opening trilogy this season?  Not exactly pure SF, but great stuff
nonetheless!)

Brian Eirik Coe

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 00:12:56 GMT
From: higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins-- Beam Jockey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: *Plymouth* (was Re: Has there ever been a *good* SF pilot??)

I'd like to suggest *Plymouth*, a 1990(?) two-hour pilot movie which failed
to become a series.

The outstanding thing about this show was that it took great pains to
create an authentic near-future colony on the Moon.  Maybe it wasn't
*great*, but I thought the story was fairly well done, and had good
potential for a series.

The initial premise was rather hard to believe: Lumber town of Plymouth,
Oregon is rendered uninhabitable by some industrial accident.  The big
company responsible has *also* just finished constructing a town on the
Moon.  Plymouth evacuees are offered a new start with jobs on the Moon...
they must get along with the company personnel while re-establishing their
community and learning to deal with the hazards of life on another world.

But if you swallowed the premise, the treatment was entertaining and fairly
plausible.  And the setting and science were *wonderful*.  (I don't have to
tell you how rare that is on TV...) The producers, led, I think, by David
Zlotoff, engaged real experts in the design of lunar bases and equipment,
and took them seriously.  They had helium-3 mining, solar flares, and
low-gravity medical problems as part of the plot, all plausible elements.
Not "the metaphasic field seems to resonate with plant-like creatures
dwelling in the next dimension over..."

This is not a *guarantee* that the series would have been good, or stuck to
reasonable scientific authenticity. Whether they'd have introduced ghosts
on the Moon in the fourth or fifth episode, as *Squid Trek* has done, who
can say?  But *Plymouth* was promising, very promising.  Too bad ABC turned
them down.

Look, everyone knows there's more to good SF than putting good science into
the story.  But seeing Hollywood attempt it at all was remarkable!

Bill Higgins
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory
Bitnet: HIGGINS@FNAL.BITNET
Internet: HIGGINS@FNAL.FNAL.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 05:02:03 GMT
From: chemcc@luxor.latrobe.edu.au
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Good SF Pilots.

The Lost in Space pilot was the best episode, and was actually quite good.
If only the series had kept up the quality.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Nov 93 20:10:16 GMT
From: breeves@us.oracle.com (Bill Reeves)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: *Plymouth*

higgins@fnalf.fnal.gov (Bill Higgins) writes:
>I'd like to suggest *Plymouth*, a 1990(?) two-hour pilot movie which
>failed to become a series.

Well, everyone has an opinion - I thought Plymouth was terrible.

>But if you swallowed the premise, the treatment was entertaining and
>fairly plausible.  And the setting and science were *wonderful*.  

I wasn't as taken with the science - here's what I remember:

 * low-gravity medicine was well done - a pregnant woman was wondering if
   her baby would ever be able to adjust to higher gravity on Earth

 * the whole solar flare thing bothered me.  When it was declared that a
   solar flare was going to happen, the colony had a very short period of
   time to get into radiation shielded areas (my memory may be off here).
   If they were hiding from radiation, wouldn't it travel at the speed of
   light?  and if so, how were they able to detect the flare before the
   radiation showed up and killed them all?  If the radiation did not
   travel at the speed of light, why did they all have to hurry to
   radiation shielded areas?  (I seem to recall that they had like 15
   minutes to save themselves.)

   There was one character who didn't make it in time, but managed to hide
   under water containers, because water would absorb the radiation.  Well
   done.

 * Low gravity.  When a shuttle full of new people arrives, they all
   flounder around.  Then they put on "heavy boots" and the whole low
   gravity thing is never mentioned again, and they look like they're
   walking around on Earth.  I admit that it's hard to deal with low
   gravity for an entire show, but still... heavy boots?

>Look, everyone knows there's more to good SF than putting good science
>into the story.  But seeing Hollywood attempt it at all was remarkable!

There is more to it than good science.  The science in Plymouth was above
average (see "Space Rangers" for the other end of the spectrum).

Here's what Plymouth had/didn't have that annoyed me more than the science:

 * Stereotypical characters.  All of the old standards were there - the
   crotchety old mayor who can't handle new-fangled technology, the dashing
   outsider who falls in love with one of the townswomen, the female doctor
   (can you say Dr. Crusher?), teen relationship angst, the nerdy kid who
   knows enough science to solve problems, token minorities (a black kid
   and a hispanic workman).  Oh man, it was terrible.  I'm not saying that
   other SF shows don't have their share of stereotypes (seaQuest comes to
   mind) but I don't remember a single realistic character in Plymouth.

 * Stereotypical situations - there were no surprises at all in the plot.
   No drama.  A solar flare?  Gee, do you think they're going to live?  Oh
   my god, the nerdy kid didn't make it to the radiation shelter in time!
   Good thing he knows where to hide!  Hmm, a moon dune buggy with a
   "souped up" engine... do you think they're going to have to use it later
   in the show?  (And they did, to get a bunch of salvage workers back to
   the main base in time).

In fact, the science issue is pretty much the only thing that Plymouth had
going for it.  I think it would have made a terrible series - not because
it was bad SF, but because it was just plain bad.

For realistic science, check out Star Cops.  Good stories, too!

Bill Reeves
Oracle Corporation Worldwide Support
BREEVES@ORACLE.COM
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Adams (5 msgs) & Alexander (2 msgs) & Arnason &
                  Clive Barker (2 msgs) & Beagle & Bear & Boyer &
                  Bradbury & Brust (2 msgs) & Nightfall (3 msgs) &
                  Doc Savage

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 15:22:55 GMT
From: hase@rsrz01.hrz.uni-marburg.de
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Continuation of "Mostly Harmless" from D. Adams?

Does anyone know about a continuation of Douglas Adams' famous book "Mostly
Harmless"?

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 18:06:36 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Continuation of "Mostly Harmless" from D. Adams?

hase@HRZ.Uni-Marburg.DE writes:
>Does anyone know about a continuation of Douglas Adams' famous book
>"Mostly Harmless"?

Does anyone think that would be a good idea?  The majority of the book
showed that Adams doesn't know how to write Hitchhikers books anymore, and
the ending seems to show that he realizes it.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 18:35:33 GMT
From: drysda02@ursa.calvin.edu (David Rysdam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Continuation of "Mostly Harmless" from D. Adams?

hase@HRZ.Uni-Marburg.DE writes:
>Does anyone know about a continuation of Douglas Adams' famous book
>"Mostly Harmless"?

Judging from the nature of the end of MH (minor spoiler) I would say that
there can be no continuation.  But who knows with Adams?

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 19:08:12 GMT
From: oilcan@wam.umd.edu (Chad C. D'Amour Orzel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Continuation of "Mostly Harmless" from D. Adams?

The story that I heard about this book (which is of course a wholly
unsubstantiated rumor) was that Adams was under a great deal of pressure to
write another Hitchhikers book, and wrote in that ending as a means of
guaranteeing that he would never be forced to write another of those books
again.

As I said, this is only a rumor (as far as I know), and thus should be
treated with the same degree of seriousness as anything else you read on
the net...

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 10:45:44 GMT
From: larsga@ifi.uio.no (Lars Marius Garshol)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Continuation of "Mostly Harmless" from D. Adams?

hase@HRZ.Uni-Marburg.DE writes:
> Does anyone know about a continuation of Douglas Adams' famous book
> "Mostly Harmless"?

There isn't one yet. He is currently writing 'A Spoon Too Short,' third
book in the Dirk Gently-series.

There may (or may not) be another Hitch-Hiker's Guide book. The consensus
on alt.fan.douglas-adams is that Adams wrote it this way to avoid being
bugged by people who want him to write another, while still being able to
do so if he wishes.

Also, he is supposed to have said once in an interview that towards the
ending of the last book, there would be a fat lady singing.

Lars M. Garshol
Institute of Informatics
Oslo University 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 16:02:02 GMT
From: larson@parmenides.umd.edu (Sara Larson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Looking for Lloyd Alexander

Jean Goodrich <jean@noao.edu> wrote:
>I am looking for some books by Lloyd Alexander. Is anyone familiar with
>him? Do you have a list of his works? So far, I know of:
>
>The Book of Three
>The Black Cauldron
>The Castle of Lyr
>Taran Wanderer
>The High Kin

Along with the Chronciles of Prydain, Alexander wrote other books. One
which I enjoyed a lot was called _Time Cat_, and was the story of a
time-traveling black cat whose owner (a small boy) accompanied him.  The
time voyages included most of the popular historical things about domestic
cats - Egyptian cats worshipped as gods, medieval European cats killed in
time of Plague, and so on. This cat's a real charmer!

Alexander also wrote a "duet" of historical fiction set during some kind of
British war. Can't remember the names of these, although I remember liking
them.

I am also reminded at this point of a book by another author, name lost to
the waves, called _The Vision of Stephen_, which was another example of
good historical fiction for the not entirely mature (this means you'll find
it in the "J" or "Y" section of your library).

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 19:16:13 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Looking for Lloyd Alexander

Sara Larson (larson@cfar.umd.edu) wrote:
>which I enjoyed a lot was called _Time Cat_

That was cute.

>Alexander also wrote a "duet" of historical fiction set during some kind
>of British war. Can't remember the names of these, although I remember
>liking them.

I think you're referring to _Westmark_ and _The Kestrel_, which are
actually the first two of a trilogy, the third being _The Beggar Queen_.
These are ones I highly recommend to anyone retaining delusions about the
glory of war, revolution, etc.  Necessary is one thing; desirable another
entirely.

Actually, I highly recommend these books just generally.

The Vesper Holly series (of which I've read _The Illyrian Adventure_ and
_The El Dorado Adventure_) is remarkably silly and a great deal of fun.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 18:56:10 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Ring of Swords

Ring of Swords, by Eleanor Arnason (also author of A Woman of the Iron
People) is a book about the diplomatic negotiations and associated intrigue
between the humans and the hwarhath.

The hwarhath are extreme gender separatists.  Males and females are almost
completely segregated, and heterosexuality is regarded as a perversion.
Males are considered expendable, and females are to be protected at all
costs - any male who harms a female is expected to commit suicide.  Groups
of males who have deliberately harmed females have historically been
eradicated - root, stock, and barrel in what amounts to genocide for
eugenic reasons.

If this sounds unflattering to the hwarhath, it probably is.  Arnason's
treatment is much more even and tends towards the sympathetic, however.

Things come to a head when there are growing signs of bigotry (very well
written - almost scarily so) among the hwarhath diplomats, who regard the
human race as less than 'people' because they are not committed to
protecting females at all costs.  (The head diplomat is actually fairly
reasonable - the unrest is coming from the rank and file).  The tactical
situation is bad for the humans, as the humans don't know where the
hwarhath homeworlds are, but the hwarhath know the reverse.

Fortunately, there is a resolution, though it would probably be a spoiler
to explain further.

On the whole, I'm not quite sure of what my reaction to this book is.  I
enjoyed reading it, but I got the impression that the author felt a lot
more sympathetic towards the hwarhath and gender stereotyping than I did.
There are a number of plot elements to which this brief plot summary really
does not do justice, such as the homosexual-turned traitor human lover of
the chief hwarhwath diplomat, for example.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 14:52:49 GMT
From: eaobrien@vax1.tcd.ie
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Clive Barker

   What has become of _Everville_, Clive Barker's sequel to _The Great and
Secret Show_? I really enjoyed _G&SS_ and at Barker's normal rate I would
have expected _Everville_ some time last summer.

Emmet

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 00:49:23 GMT
From: write@lamar.colostate.edu (Glen Cox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Clive Barker

Emmet (eaobrien@vax1.tcd.ie) wrote:
>   What has become of _Everville_, Clive Barker's sequel to _The Great and
>Secret Show_? I really enjoyed _G&SS_ and at Barker's normal rate I would
>have expected _Everville_ some time last summer.

I'd let you have it, Emmet.  I thought G&SS was incredibly purple, and
longer winded than King's uncut _Stand_.  Nothing like Barker's incredible
short stories, which are wonderfully concise (although they, too, have a
tendency to be a bit purple).  Even the plot of G&SS was hackneyed, that
is, what hangs in memory after all these years.

Glen E. Cox
write@lamar.ColoState.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 22:30:28 GMT
From: BECK@jila.colorado.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Beagle

This is an unqualified rave review for Peter Beagle's "The Innkeeper's
Song".  It is nothing less than beautiful.  Beagle's writing has reached
the level that he can use a complicated narrative technique (alternating
first-person narration) and make it seem the only possible way to tell the
story, and where he can overcome a standard narrative challenge (how to
maintain high suspense when you know the narrator at least had to survive)
and make it look easy.  Look no further for the perfect holiday present for
the modern fantasy enthusiast who had despaired of anything really original
and imaginative getting written these days (or at least until the next
"Lens of the World" book appears).  Enjoy.

S. Beck

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 15:33:58 GMT
From: curmp@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (R. Marc Phillips)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Greg Bear: "Moving Mars"

Just finished Greg Bear's "Moving Mars" and loved it.  I recommend it to
every one that loved "Forge of God" and "Anvil of the Stars".  "Moving
Mars" had elements of latter two, but went into more depth.  He's more
optomistic, however, about humanity than I would have been.  Much like Brin
in "Earth", but still one of the more enjoyable books I've read in a while.

R. Marc Phillips
curmp@uxa.bgu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 14:52:52 GMT
From: rocksoc@ccvax.ucd.ie
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: EHB Author Question?  Help!

   Has anyone heard of the author Elisabeth H. Boyer and if so can anyone
tell me what books of hers are available?  To put it mildly they are rare
here in Ireland and I have great trouble keeping up with her current work.

Thanks.

Paul McCabe
UCD Geological Society
year3-80@midir.ucd.ie
h235_007@ccvax.ucd.ie
Rocksoc@ccvax.ucd.ie
dhandley@ollamh.ucd.ie

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 23:38:03 GMT
From: pcorley@hsc.usc.edu (Pamela M. Corley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 1/13/94 Bradbury Lecture - Advance Registration Required

"How to Put an Atmosphere on Mars (and get away with it) and Other
 Scientific Crimes"  - A Lecture by Ray Bradbury

  Host Organization:  Science & Engineering Academic Librarians (SEAL)
     a CARL [California Academic & Research Librarians] interest group

  Date: Thursday January 13, 1994

  Time: Reception 6-7 pm (Hor d'Oeuvres/no-host bar)
        Lecture 7 pm

  Place: Altadena Town & Country Club
         2290 Country Club Drive
         Altadena, CA      (free parking)

  The following books will be available for purchase and autographing at
  the reception:
   Dandelion Wine, Fahrenheit 451, Halloween Tree, Martian Chronicles
   and Zen in the Art of Writing

  Price: Advance registration required
         $10.00 CARL members / $13.00 non-members

  Make checks payable to CARL (California Academic & Research Librarians)
  and mail prior to December 30, 1993 to:

    Melinda Hayes, 4018 Camero Ave. #6 Los Angeles, CA 90027
    phone: 213-740-5141

Pamela M. Corley
Information Specialist	
USC Norris Medical Library	
2003 Zonal Avenue		
Los Angeles, CA  90033-4582
pcorley@hsc.usc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 06:57:42 GMT
From: u8903319@wraith.cs.uow.edu.au (Kevin John Mills)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brust - info

   I was wondering if any one could send me a list of books written by
Stephen Brust.  I have read some Taltos books and loved every page, have
also read To Reign In Hell and Brokedown Castle which were also brilliant.

   Thanks.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 13:28:09 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Brust - info

Stand-alone novels by Steven Brust:

To Reign in Hell (Ace)
The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars (Ace)
Cowboy Feng's Space Bar and Grille (Ace)
The Gypsy (with Megan Lindholm) (Tor)
Agyar (Tor)

Dragaeran novels by Steven Brust:

[The Vlad Taltos books:]
Jhereg (Ace)
Yendi (Ace)
Teckla (Ace)
Taltos (Ace) 
Phoenix (Ace)
Athyra (Ace)
Orca (Ace) (forthcoming in 1995 or so)

[The Khaavren Romances:]
The Phoenix Guards (Tor)
Five Hundred Years After (Tor) (forthcoming in April 1994)
The Viscount of Adrilankha (Tor) (forthcoming in 1996 or thereabouts)

[The East:]
Brokedown Palace (Ace)

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 07:15:56 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review of NIGHTFALL, by Asimov and Silverberg

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com:
>First of all, I can tell you, if you are worried that _Nightfall_ damages
>"Nightfall", then lay your fears to rest.  _Nightfall_ makes, in my
>opinion, very little changes in the short story.  And before you say,
>"Aha!  I KNEW it would change the story,"...

That the novel remain true to the story seems uncommonly important to you,
and probably reflects your attachment to the story.  I've always thought of
the short story as good-but-overrated, so the idea that it's been tampered
with wouldn't bother me.  In fact, the review seems to make a good case
that more tampering could have made for a better novel.

>The smallest changes are in some names.  The planet Lagash is now Kalgash.
>The six suns are no longer Alpha, Beta, Gamma, etc., but Onos, Dovim,
>Trey, Patru, Tano and Sitha.  The Hideout is now called the Sanctuary.
>The Cultists are now the Apostles of Flame.  Aton 77, the Director of Saro
>University, is now Athor 77, head of the Observatory at Saro University.

Reasonable changes.  The short story has to convey a great deal in a hurry,
and the simpler naming eases the load on the reader.  Changing Aton to
Athor is perhaps less promising, as we lose the mild sun symbolism without
gaining anything in exchange.

>The other disappointment in "Daybreak" also could not have been avoided,
>and that is the reader's inclination to view all of "Daybreak" as
>denouement.  The short story climaxed right there at the very end, with
>Nightfall itself and the revealing of the Stars.  That same climax exists
>in the novel, at the end of the second part.  But the novel goes on...

In other words, the price you pay for being true to the short story is that
the novel is poorly structured.  The story is superior "punchline" fiction,
with everything leading up to, and validated by, the last line.  (Inferior
punchline stories tend to be shaggy dog stories.)  In terms of the
structure of the novel, the only way to be true to the story is to tell the
punchline too soon.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 18:40:58 GMT
From: ojvind@chagall.klab.caltech.edu (Ojvind Bernander)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review of NIGHTFALL, by Asimov and Silverberg

Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com:
>First of all, I can tell you, if you are worried that _Nightfall_ damages
>"Nightfall", then lay your fears to rest.  _Nightfall_ makes, in my
>opinion, very little changes in the short story.  And before you say,
>"Aha!  I KNEW it would change the story,"...

I was very disappointed in the novel.  I saw two main flaws.  The first is
that the original length of the story suits it fine - about 40 pages.  The
middle section of the book corresponds fairly well to the short story, but
then a long prelude and a long and pointless postlude were slapped on.
Especially the postlude that dealt with people going crazy added very
little to the story and the madness of the people was not very convincing,
IMHO.  The second problem is that Silverberg's effort to write in an
Asimovesque style succeeded too well in the negative aspects: long
monologues, unconvincing narrowmindedness of characters and general lack of
depth and subtlety - something Silverberg is usually good at.  On the other
hand, Asimov's top quality, suspense and pacing, were lacking due to the
stretching of a short story into a novel.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 19:50:52 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review of NIGHTFALL, by Asimov and Silverberg

ojvind@chagall (Ojvind Bernander) writes:
>The middle section of the book corresponds fairly well to the short story,
>but then a long prelude and a long and pointless postlude were slapped on.

The long prelude wasn't so bad, by the way.  If you don't know the story,
it's an OK showing of various scientific/archaeological/psychological leads
building up to the climax.  If you do know the story, it was a waste.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 17:11:23 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Save Doc Savage!!!

Please help save Doc Savage!!!

At present the new series of Doc Savage novels from Bantam is on hiatus.
It's not officially cancelled, but there are no definite plans for the next
one.  Alert readers may have noticed that the latest Doc novel, _Forgotten
Realm_ made no mention of the next novel, unlike previous ones.

If you would like to encourage Bantam to continue, please write to:

   Beverly Susswein
   Bantam Doubleday Dell
   1540 Broadway
   New York, NY 10036

I know that Will Murray (the current `Kenneth Robeson') has enough material
left by Dent for another 3-4 novels and Philip Jose' Farmer has ideas for
another 3-4 novels himself.  I, for one, want to see them!

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ.
michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Bradley & Cherryh (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 03:09:43 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

scanfiel@acoma.ucs.indiana.edu (scanfiel) writes:
>Did I actually see a SEQUEL to Mists of Avalon on that list? And did
>someone actually say "Finally!", as though this were a good idea?

That was me, actually.

>The Mists of Avalon was an excellent book, a radical revisioning of the
>Arthurian mythos that breathed new life into a tired subgenre.

It is? Wow. I think there's some good stuff going on in the Arthurian world
post-MoA. The re-issue of Sword at Sunset for one, Catherine Christian's
PENDRAGON for another (thank to Tor for both, too). And Roger Zelazny has
been playing in it a bit as well. I just read a short piece of his that has
an Arthurian aspect in, I think, Hartwell's new Christmas Anthology
(Christmas Forver, and I'm not convinced that's the right reference. I'll
have to track it down. It might have been in a magazine and my brain filed
it wrong).

I think there's definitely tired, hackneyed Arthurian stuff out there, but
then, I think that's been true for a long, long time. There's good stuff,
too. And that's also been true for a long, long time.

>It's a shame she's ruining one of her greatest achievements 

How can you honestly say that with a straight face without having read the
book? Or even a review of the book? Or seen the cover? Isn't this kind of
grand prounouncement from ignorance just a touch silly?

Hey, you may be right, but I'm waiting on making a brash pre-judgement
until I at least see the cover blurbs.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 01:19:23 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: DOWNBELOW STATION, by C.J. Cherryh

DOWNBELOW STATION, by C.J. Cherryh
A much-belated review

There ought to be a law, or at least some kind of rule, preferably one put
up in big neon letters in the offices of editors of major science fiction
lines, which would require them to force authors *NOT* to begin any novel
with an expository lump ten pages or more in length, a perfect case in
point being C.J. Cherryh's Hugo-winning 1981 novel DOWNBELOW STATION, of
which I snarfed a book club edition way back when it first came out, which
copy I tried several times, unsuccessfully, to read, first when I got it,
and then when it was nominated for the Hugo, and again when it _won_ the
Hugo, but I frankly hadn't looked at it again from then until a few weeks
ago, when CJC and Jane Fancher blew into "The Other Change of Hobbit," and
I picked up a paperback copy on a whim - my hardcover being inaccessible
for the nonce - casually mentioning my nonsuccess at reading it and
generally feeling like a fool for buying a second copy, a feeling
reinforced by my wife, who told me that if I was buying a second copy of
the same book I damn well *better* read it; so I forced myself to get
through the seemingly-interminable "the story so far" first chapter which
insists on recapping the entire history of humans in space from shortly
after my grandchildren will be born until the mid-24th century (and without
a single *mention* of the USS Enterprise, I might add, so what kind of 23d
century could Cherryh possibly have in mind, anyway?) when the events of
DOWNBELOW take place, then continued on into chapter two where the book
actually *starts*, and you know what, it's actually a pretty damn good
book, one which, if not un-put-down-able, at least was sufficiently
involving to keep me from reading very much else (I typically have five to
ten books going at once) until I finished it, convinced by this and the
"Chanur" books that CJC is quite possibly the finest writer of
straight-ahead space opera going today (the only other possible contender
being Samuel R. Delany, and while many of his books are indeed
space-operatic in nature, it's pretty damn hard to call any of them except
maybe possibly kind of sort of NOVA straight-ahead space opera), and
immediately cussed myself out for not having picked up a copy of SERPENT'S
REACH.

Which only goes to show, doesn't it?

Spoilers and detailed commentary follow, followed by the usual
bibliographic blah.

Cherryh's approach to space opera is refreshing. She doesn't focus on the
heroics, but on the political side of events, and particularly on the
effects of all this world-smashing and such upon all the people who have to
live their lives on the worlds being smashed and such.

Her greatest weakness, on the other hand, is the creation of really _alien_
aliens.

The "Chanur" books, for all their niftiness, do not succeed in convincing
me that the Hani are anything but humans in cat suits; the same for the Kif
and the other oxygen-breathers of Compact space... and this is
_particularly_ true of the Hisa of DOWNBELOW STATION.

Each of Cherryh's alien races has a few quirks which make them "different"
from humans, but are otherwise humans in funny suits.  These quirks amount
to the "funny hat" or "spit-and-clap-your-hands" school of
characterization, blown up to the species level. You are probably familiar
with this from bad pulp fiction; a character is given a funny hat to wear,
or a few mannerisms, or a special word or phrase that he (it's always he;
the women in this type of fiction are even less differentiated) uses far
more than any real person ever uses a catch-phrase.  "Well, I'll be
superamalgamated!"  "Jumping Galaxies!"  "Great Horny-Toads!" and so on.

So similarly with Cherryh's Hisa, Hani, and other aliens: they are given a
few behavioral "tags" by which a given species can be recognized, and are
otherwise human.  Hell, humans from different cultures on Earth have a
wider range of thought and behavior than this; a Hisa or a Hani could
easily be a human from an obscure Earth culture.

Now, I want to make it clear that this is not a Cherryh-specific problem;
it's common to most modern space opera, and a lot of non-space-operatic SF,
too.  STAR TREK is perhaps the worst offender, though the STAR WARS flicks
come pretty close and would be worse if there were more of them, I'm sure.

These products also universally fall prey to the idea that an entire world
is somehow homogeneous; this is where you get your Empires where everyone
speaks a single language and behaves more-or-less alike; this is where you
get your desert planets and your forest planets and your planets of
diplomats and for all I know a planet full of elves making toys.  Space
opera generally fails to grasp the concept that a world is a big complex
place, a species is not generally homogenous, and a stellar empire will be
much more complex and much more heterogeneous.

And the non-alien "alien" is a particularly distressing flaw in a writer
who is otherwise so good at creating a complex, textured future world...
and even more so in a writer who seems (see for example the
"matrix"-thinking methane-breathers of Compact space) to be aware that
aliens ought to be _alien_ in their thought patterns.

Now, Cherryh, to return specifically to DOWNBELOW STATION, has set herself
a significant problem; she sets several chapters in the point-of-view of
her Hisa characters.  She's limited to the English language, which is
clearly designed to express human concepts, in conveying their POV to the
readers.

But it can be done.  The classic example, of course, is Terry Carr's "The
Dance of the Changer and the Three," which features the point-of-view of an
alien who is about as alien as you could ask, and does so in perfectly
reasonable English.

The Hisa, by contrast, are, again, humans in funny suits.  Physically, they
are larger versions of Piper's "fuzzies"; mentally/culturally/
sociologically, they're a fairly generic culture of primitive pacifists
confronted with a war-like technological society.  Perhaps they're a bit
more pacifistic than any real human culture but, not so much so that
anything in their behavior requires them to be alien.

There's a classic rule that if the story could have been told without its
stfnal elements, it probably shouldn't have been written as SF in the first
place. The same, I suggest is true of aliens: if they could just as well
have been human, they probably should have been.

What, then, does their presence contribute to DOWNBELOW STATION? Their
primary story functions are:
   1) To be frightened a lot
   2) To lead humans through places they are familiar with but humans
      aren't
   3) To be innocent victims that make all the violence look bad
   4) To be something 'precious' that the (human) good guys don't want to 
      see destroyed

(1) and (3) are variations on a theme.  Cherryh's human characters are
generally so hard-bitten that the horrific nature of what they're doing to
each other tends to get lost in the shuffle. She *needs* innocents to keep
this alive and, as I said above, the effect of all this world-smashing on
the "little guy" is one of her strongest suits.

The Hisa are the ultimate "little guy."  But making them cute and furry is
a manipulative tactic, akin to Orson Scott Card's cynical use of children
in his novels, giving unearned credence to their innocence and emotional
buy-in, equally unearned, to their peril.  A harder but more honest
solution to the problem would have been to establish some human characters
not total innocents like children or Hisa, but "good folk," colonists who
have nothing to do with the battle of Company and Union.

Such people could also have filled function (2) fairly well.

Function (4) is another manipulative tactic. To have the "good guys" go
around beating their breasts about how this wonderful uniqueness must not
be lost does very little for the plot but a great deal for establishing
that they are in fact the good guys.  In fact, you can pretty much deal the
characters in DOWNBELOW STATION into two piles, labeled "good guys" and
"bad guys," solely upon the basis of their attitudes toward the Hisa. The
only real exceptions are the characters deep into Union who have no
opportunity to express any attitude toward the Hisa and they, oddly enough,
are also the only characters who by novel's end are still morally
ambiguous, i.e., not clearly definable as "good guys" or "bad guys."

The problem with this tactic is, of course, that the Hisa are not in fact
anything particularly unique. Their innocence may be unique in the
"sophisticated" future universe of DOWNBELOW STATION (has anyone ever
noticed that Cherryh's novels have this in common with the "cyberpunk"
movement that came to prominence at around the same time she became a
superstar?), but it's hardly a characteristic inaccessible to humans.

Returning to Cherryh's strong points: plotting. After the initial
expository lump, she manages to pull off the double-hat-trick of plotting:
everything that happens seems inevitable once you find out about it, but
you expect almost none of it.  The only significant plot twist that failed
to come as a surprise to me, at least, was Signy Mallory's ultimate
defection, and even that came about in a way and at a time that was both
logical and surprising.

Cherryh also does something guaranteed to frustrate some readers - almost
all of her world-smashing takes place off-stage. The action of DOWNBELOW
STATION encompasses several significant space battles; of these, only one
takes place on-stage.  This takes guts to attempt and increased tautness in
suspense elsewhere to pull off and Cherryh pulls it off marvellously.

Looking back from the distance of a dozen years, I can honestly say that
DOWNBELOW STATION was indeed Hugo material.  It may not be one of the great
SF novels of all time, but it is a major achievement from a talented
writer, and certainly one of the better SF novels of the 1980s.

Author:     Cherryh, C.J.
Title:      DOWNBELOW STATION
Publisher:  DAW Science Fiction
City:       New York
Date:       1981
Order Info: ISBN 0-88677-431-4
Comments:   paperback, US $4.99

Dan'l
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Date: 3 Dec 93 08:10:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DOWNBELOW STATION, by C.J. Cherryh

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes):
>...cussed myself out for not having picked up a copy of SERPENT'S REACH.  

You'll probably be disappointed.  It's not one of her better books.  Now,
if you haven't read "Cyteen" yet...

>These products also universally fall prey to the idea that an entire world
>is somehow homogeneous; this is where you get your Empires where everyone
>speaks a single language and behaves more-or-less alike...

I'm not so ready to write off the homogeneous world especially in cases
where it has been settled by a single culture.  Modern communications and
modern government are very powerful homogenizing factors: That's why people
at opposite ends of huge nation states today are often closer,
linguistically, than people in adjoining duchies used to be.  Another
alternative, extrapolating from our society, is that a world might have
many subcultures (even given a common language), but that those subcultures
might be determined by occupation or class, rather than by geography.

It's a mistake, I agree, to treat homogeneous cultures as the only
possibility, but it could also be a mistake to dismiss the possibility.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 16:28:34 GMT
From: shrum@fc.hp.com (Ken Shrum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DOWNBELOW STATION, by C.J. Cherryh

Dan'l's (hmm, a possessive with two apostrophes) prologue, BTW, reminds me
more of John Varley than of Cherryh, but I do admit his point.

While ostensibly a review of DOWNBELOW STATION, CHANUR (by which I mean the
entire saga) is mentioned in passing.  While I would never attempt to argue
that Dan'l *should* be convinced that the Hani are not Humans in cat suits,
I will say why I saw it that way.  Yes, many things could be taken as human
traits - males as the "unreliable sex", the Han as a bunch of dithering old
women, the emphasis on clan relationships, etc.  If I were to point to one
thing that made the Hani alien, it would be the absolute importance of the
clan.  Consider just why Pyanfar takes the actions she does: protecting
Tully beyond reasonable measure, facing down Ehrran, the delicacy of
negotiations with other non-Immune clans.  In Kifish terms, she's trying to
preserve the sfik of Chanur, and for very good reason - if the space-going
part of Chanur company is seen to be undergoing difficulties, Kohan will
undergo challenge.  The tendency to challenge in the face of adversity is
something the Hani share with the Kif, although the Kif take it to the
extreme of challenging nominal allies.  This may be why the Kif disturb the
Hani so much, in that they exaggerate parts of the Hani character to the
point where they become distasteful, at least to the Hani.

In a way, the Hani are a subtlety of Cherryh's.  Since the rest of the
Compact is viewed through their eyes, we perceive the other cultures as
being more alien, although I suspect that the Mahendosat are most human.

Dan'l writes:

>[Space opera] also universally fall prey to the idea that an entire
>world's somehow homogeneous;

I'm not certain how he comes to that conclusion of the Hani or the Hisa,
since we only ever see glimpses of their homeworlds.  I admit that The hani
seem to only have a single language, which is peculiar for a species that
was in wooden ships a few hundred years previously.  I'm not certain
whether that would be due to the extreme territorial nature of the Hani
(preposterous on the face of it - planets are *big* places) or whether they
adopted a single language when forced into space by the Mahendosat.
Culturally, we know little of the Hani outside of Chanur clan.

Back to DOWNBELOW STATION.  Dan'l argues that there are definite "good
guys" and "bad guys" in DOWNBELOW STATION, differentiated about how they
feel about the Hisa.  Apart from many of the characters not encountering
the Hisa in any significant way, it's misleading to attempt to divide
Cherryh's characters into such black and white categories.  The Konstantins
are the political faction that won, and can afford to be generous.  While
Lukas (sp?) certainly employs underhanded tactics, it's not clear that he's
a "bad guy."  Lukas company wants to be on top, despises the Konstantins,
sees the hisa as an obstacle, and unwisely believes that he can manipulate
Union.

As is often the case, history is written by the winners.  Cherryh portrays
the story of DOWNBELOW STATION from the perspective of the Konstantins and
their allies, so of course their opponents are made to look bad.  The
portrayal of others is filtered by the beliefs of the first person
characters, who are hardly unbiased.

Ken Shrum

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

       Books - Christopher & Clarke (2 msgs) & Glen Cook (2 msgs) &
               Davidson (3 msgs) & de Camp (2 msgs) & Dick (9 msgs) &
               Drake & Flynn & Gerrold
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Date: 1 Dec 93 19:33:59 GMT
From: Mike@moose.demon.co.uk (Mike Scott)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: John Christopher

hughes@dogwood.botany.uga.edu "Wayne Hughes" writes:
> Is the John Christopher of the young adults books The Tripods trilogy
> (_The White Mountains_, _The City of Gold and Lead_, _The Pool of Fire)
> and the Prince in Waiting series, and _The Lotus Caves_ (all marvelous
> books, IMO) the same John Christopher of _The Long Winter_ (goes by
> another name, I think) and _No Blade of Grass_ (also a movie)?  These
> were much more clearly adult books; the movie version of _No Blade of
> Grass_ had a very disturbing rape scene.
>
> If not, it's quite a coincidence since both JC's are British.  If so, the
> guy has a very nice range of ability to appeal to all ages.  What else
> has he written?  Is he still living?  Does he still write?  Any Belated
> Reviews?  (Yes, I know I'm a grasping glutton; sorry Dani, I've grown
> accustomed to your tastes.)  I've enjoyed the John Christopher(s) for
> years.

Yes, it's the same man.  "John Christopher" is a pseudonym; his real name
is Samuel Youd.  There are a number of adult SF novels in a similar kind of
vein to _The Death of Grass_ (the UK title of _No Blade of Grass_), but not
as good.  He is still alive, and was GoH at a small British SF con (Camcon)
a few years ago.

Mike Scott
Mike@moose.demon.co.uk
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Date: 2 Dec 93 14:48:37 GMT
From: larsga@ifi.uio.no (Lars Marius Garshol)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gentry Lee & Arthur C. Clarke

tgg@hplb.hpl.hp.com () writes:
> For my own part, I thought Cradle was awful, Rama 2 was OK but... And I
> rather like Rama 3 (whatever it's called - the one where they return to
> Earth).  It is pleasant to find characters in a novel failing because of
> forces outside of their control - makes a nice change from the Niven
> California-in-Space milieu.

   My opinions:

      Cradle:
         The good bits are the ones about the galactic administration,
         those I quite liked.  The rest of the book, and especially the
         Monique business, the diving-action-shootup deal at the end and
         the bit about the computer game, was awful.  Worst of all was the
         'aliens stranded on Earth - need your help - URGENT'-part. This,
         and also the bit about saving the avian in order to get help from
         the avians later, shows rather poor imagination as far as plot
         outline is concerned.

      Rama 2:	
         Bad, but would have been acceptable, hadn't it been for the fact
         that ACC's other books are so much better.

      Rama 3 (Garden of Rama):
         Better, but still not good enough from Clarke. The part about the
         Earth colony and also life at the Node were rather good, although
         severely G.Lee-infested. (Stereotypical good guy/bad guy-division,
         and stereotypical family happiness.)

Lars M.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 12:08:50 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Gentry Lee & Arthur C. Clarke

larsga@ifi.uio.no (Lars Marius Garshol) writes:

SPOILERS
>    5) Lastly and worstly, Lee/Clarke provide a lot of interesting ideas.
>      Therefore, to enjoy these, you have to endure the BORING sides of
>      the book as well. Whereof follows my personal feelings for Mr. Lee.

Apparently, Clarke provided the outline, and left Lee to write it.
Certainly any analysis of the books will show that there is very little, if
any, of Clarke's writing style.

>  Some of these criticisms may apply to Clarke as well, I DON'T CARE, I
>  hate Gentry Lee anyway!!!

There are criticisms that can be applied to Clarke, among them that his
characters are not particularly well written (as was common in those 'hard'
SF authors who started writing in the 'Golden Age').  He is also
responsible for my infatuation with using ellipses...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 13 Dec 93 18:37:51 GMT
From: loren@wmkt.wharton.upenn.edu (Loren Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Glen Cook - Swordbearer, etc

I found this book in Borders this weekend and snapped it up and read it. It
seemed to be a homage to/parody of Moorcock's Elric books and aside from a
rather tedious campaign level description of two empires clashing was a
pretty enjoyable story. It wasn't as good as the Black Company books or
Tower of Fear, but still good and recognisably part of Cook's "universe". I
had never noticed any discussion of it on this group.

My question is, I haven't read the Dread Empire books since they're out of
print and impossible to find in new book stores. Are they closer in style
to Swordbearer or to the Black Company books? I guess the key point to
answer is: Are they as good as the Black Company and thus worth seeking
out, or are they only as good as Swordbearer and thus something I can wait
for?

Loren Miller
LOREN@wmkt.wharton.upenn.edu
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Date: 13 Dec 93 23:59:55 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Glen Cook - Swordbearer, etc

loren@wmkt.wharton.upenn.edu (Loren Miller) writes:
> My question is, I haven't read the Dread Empire books since they're out
> of print and impossible to find in new book stores. Are they closer in
> style to Swordbearer or to the Black Company books? I guess the key point
> to answer is: Are they as good as the Black Company and thus worth
> seeking out, or are they only as good as Swordbearer and thus something I
> can wait for?

   This is a hard one because they are very much between the two.  They are
probably the most seriously written of Cook's books.  For me they weren't
quite there.  I would suggest finding either _A Shadow of All Night
Falling_, the first written, or _The Fire In His Hands_, the first
chronologically, and then deciding on your own.  _Shadow_ had multiple
printings, so should be easier to find.  Here is the chronological order,
with printing years:

The Fire in His Hands		1984
With Mercy Toward None		1985
A Shadow of All Night Falling	1979
October's Baby			1980
All Darkness Met		1980
Reap the East Wind		1987
An Ill Fate Marshalling 	1988

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
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Date: 2 Dec 93 23:18:57 GMT
From: dgempey@cats.ucsc.edu (David Empey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: the late Avram Davidson

Is he really late?  Too bad.  But that's not important right now.  Does
anybody out there know what all the Dr. Eszterhazy stories are, and if
there's a convenient place to find them all?  I have _Enquiries of Dr.
Eszterhazy_, but I know that Davidson wrote at least one other story in the
series.

Dave Empey

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 06:26:02 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: the late Avram Davidson

George Scithers edited an omnibus edition, rearranging the order of the
stories (I am told; I have only just read THE ENQUIRIES... myself, and I am
parroting what the kind friend who gave it to me told me).  I believe it's
available from Owlswick Press, and I believe that generally means Darrell
Schweitzer will sell you one through the mail.

Elizabeth Willey

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 04:32:42 GMT
From: bards_n@poppy.cs.odu.edu (Nathan Bardsley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Avram Davidson: Dr. Eszterhazy

=The Adventures of Doctor Eszterhazy=, by Avram Davidson, published by
Owlswick Press, Box 8243, Philadelphia PA 19101-8243, approx.  $25. ISBN
0-913896-28-4

Table of Contents

A Foreword by Gene Wolfe: The Fish Unturned: Avram Davidson
Cornet Eszterhazy
The Autogo'ndola Invention
Duke Pasquale's Ring
Writ in Water, or The Gingerbread Man
The King Across the Mountains
Polly Charms, the Sleeping Woman
The Crown Jewels of Jerusalem, or The Tell-Tale Head
The Old Woman Who Lived with a Bear
The Church of Saint Satan and Pandaemons
Milord Sir Smiht, the English Wizard
The Case of the Mother-in-Law of Pearl
The Ceaseless Stone
The King's Shadow Has No Limits
An Afterword by Avram Davidson: The Inchoation of Eszterhazy

As I understand it, the group of stories that start with "Polly Charms"
through "The King's Shadow" are from =Enquiries=, the first five were
written in the early- to mid-eighties, and are about the Young Dr.
Eszterhazy.  It's been suggested that one should read the Young Dr.
Eszterhazy stories after reading the ones from =Enquiries=, the latter
being a somewhat smoother introduction to the good Doctor and the Triune
Monarchy.

Nathan Bardsley
bards_n@cs.odu.edu
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Date: 13 Dec 93 23:58:05 GMT
From: denise@inf.puc-rio.br (Denise Aboim Sande e Oliveira)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L. Sprague de Camp

Does anyone know anything about the books from L. Sprague de Camp?  I've
read a book from him a long time ago, (or was it a novel ?), and I liked
it, then. I'd like to know whether there are any new books from him.

Thanks.

Denise

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 23:00:43 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

Denise Aboim Sande e Oliveira <denise@inf.puc-rio.br> wrote:
>Does anyone know anything about the books from L. Sprague de Camp?  I've
>read a book from him a long time ago, (or was it a novel ?), and I liked
>it, then. I'd like to know whether there are any new books from him.

Yes, at 80+ Sprague de Camp is still alive and writing.  The most recent
work of his I've read is _Rivers of Time,_ a collection of short stories
about a time-traveling safari guide (you, too, can go back to the Upper
Cretaceous and shoot a Tyrannosaurus rex, only it'll cost you, and there
are a couple of conditions...)

For my money, his best work was the late-thirties _Lest Darkness Fall,_
about an American archaeologist who falls down a time hole and winds up in
sixth-century Rome.  You might try finding that one first and see what you
think.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	
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Date: 7 Dec 93 16:38:14 GMT
From: larsga@ifi.uio.no (Lars Marius Garshol)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Philip K. Dick - Info requested

  I have heard quite a bit about mr. Dick on this newsgroup, and this has
aroused my curiosity.
  Also, I have just read Brian Aldiss' SF short-story-anthology 'Evil
Earths,' in which 'The Golden Man' by GuessWho appears.

  This leads me to wonder: What kind of writer is PKD? Any good? etc..
Also, how does the rest of his work compare to 'The Golden Man'?

Thanks.

Lars M.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 07:01:19 GMT
From: kolarm@clark.edu (Roger M Kolaks)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

In article <CHppp9.7t6@sys.uea.ac.uk>,
D.M.P. Hagyard ESE PG <dmph@oxygen.sys.uea.ac.uk> wrote:
>
>My personal favourite is titled (I think) "The eye of God".  It is 
>about a group of Americans that due to a hi-tech explosion get


   The actual title of the book is "The Eye in the Sky."


   ...rmk

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 08:48:45 GMT
From: boman@messi.uku.fi (Antti Boman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick - Info requested

Ah, in my opinion, PKD is the best sci-fi writer (along with Asimov, though
the styles are completely different). I (and my limited English) cannot
describe how good he actually is.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 10:41:33 GMT
From: dmph@oxygen.sys.uea.ac.uk (D.M.P. Hagyard ESE PG)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Philip K. Dick

Philip K. Dick in my opinion is one of the most imaginative authors to put
pen to paper in any genre.  Although his handling of characters is not the
best of authors I have read, it is the ideas that he produces that make him
stand out.  If you read an anthology of his short stories, every one has a
clever interesting idea that really makes you stand up and take notice.

As far as I can remember his work did not make him successful until the
last few years of his life.  He died not long after "Bladerunner", a movie
based on his book "Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep?", came out.  Other
movies based on his books include "Total Recall" which is based on his
short story "We Can Remember It For You Wholesale".

For the best introduction to his work go to a library and get out an
anthology of his short stories, there is a lot of his stuff about although
he wasn't as prolific as Asimov.

My personal favourite is titled "Eye in the Sky".  It is about a group of
Americans that due to a hi-tech explosion get trapped successively in each
other's views of the universe.  They first get trapped in an evangelical
old man's idea of reality where you get food by praying to god, all
machines are merely boxes with no workings that work because God wills it
etc..  In the stuffy middle-aged, middle class woman's world anything she
doesn't like simply ceases to exist, smoke then pollution then factories
then industry altogether.  This book has PKD's imagination, social
conscience and finally darkly humerous attitude to life.

Dominic Hagyard
University Of East Anglia
Norwich, NR4 7TJ England
dmph@sys.uea.ac.uk         

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 11:05:13 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick - Info requested

   Philip K. Dick is a fascinating writer, at least if one is interested in
metaphysics, the nature of reality, etc.  Books of his I would recommend
include UBIK, THE THREE STIGMATA OF PALMER ELDRITCH, MARTIAN TIME-SLIP,
TIME OUT OF JOINT, and THE DIVINE INVASION.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com
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Date: 10 Dec 93 21:34:49 GMT
From: U19807@uicvm.uic.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

dmph@oxygen.sys.uea.ac.uk (D.M.P. Hagyard) says:
>As far as I can remember his work did not make him successful until the
>last few years of his life. He died not long after "Bladerunner", a movie
>based on his book "Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep?", came out.

PKD's fatal stroke (at least I _think_ it was a stroke) occurred in 1982,
which was roughly the same time as _BR's_ release.

>Other movies based on his books include "Total Recall" which is based on
>his short story "We Can Remember It For You Wholesale".

Haven't read "Wholesale", but I suspect that _TR_ is even more of a
wholesale rewrite than _BR_ was of _Do Androids Dream..._. I'm going to
grab a copy of "Wholesale" one of these days to see how far the, er,
"artistic license" was taken...

Chris Krolczyk
u19807@uicvm.uic.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 21:39:00 GMT
From: masjb@irix.bris.ac.uk (SJ. Brewster)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick - Info requested

There's a splendid biography by Lawrence Sutin, called (I think) 'Divine
Invasions: A Life of Philip K. Dick'.  

Steve

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 21:22:22 GMT
From: U19807@uicvm.uic.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick - Info requested

masjb@irix.bris.ac.uk (SJ. Brewster) says:
>There's a splendid biography by Lawrence Sutin, called (I think) 'Divine
>Invasions: A Life of Philip K. Dick'.

I've heard it's worthwhile, myself. I doesn't try to cover up the question
of whether PKD had a few screws loose when he started writing VALIS and all
the other "god" books.

Chris Krolczyk
u19807@uicvm.uic.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 03:53:34 GMT
From: toms@ihs.com (Tom Stockman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

>Haven't read "Wholesale", but I suspect that _TR_ is even more of a
>wholesale rewrite than _BR_ was of _Do Androids Dream..._. I'm going to
>grab a copy of "Wholesale" one of these days to see how far the, er,
>"artistic license" was taken...

Indeed, "Wholesale" was even less recognizable in the moves than "Do
Androids...".  What I found interesting in both movies was that if you know
much about PKD, and the themes behind his created universes for both of
these, the movies had *much* different meanings than to one who is
unfamiliar with the themes...particularly BR.

Tom Stockman
toms@ihs.com
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Date: 6 Dec 93 18:09:48 GMT
From: djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The General by Drake and Stirling

Does anyone know when the book following Steel is due out in this series,
and how long is this series expected to run?

Dave Rowe

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 19:11:01 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Best Short Work of 1993

I have just finished reading the best short work (a novella) of 1993.

"Melodies of the Heart" by Michael F. Flynn (Analog [!] Jan. 1994).

No spoilers or comments, just read it for yourselves.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 00:21:09 GMT
From: morrisos@spot.colorado.edu (MORRISON SCOTT WESLEY)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Next book in Gerrold's Chtorr series - any info?

Anyone out there know (or at least suspect) when the next book in the War
Against the Chtorr series will be out?  I know it's supposedly going to be
called _A Method for Madness_ (from the mini-interview w/ David Gerrold at
the end of the 4th book), and that he was about 50,000 words into it about
a year ago.

------------------------------
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Date: 10 Dec 93 20:41:30 GMT
From: nam@netcom.com (Nancy A. Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Hugh Cook

I just finished reading _Wizards and Warriors_ by Hugh Cook and noticed
that there are another 8 books apparently set in the same world.  I really
enjoyed the first one; are the rest as good?

Thanks for any info.

Nancy

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 04:45:00 GMT
From: nachison@scsud.ctstateu.edu (Nachison,Beth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

nam@netcom.com (Nancy A. Miller) writes:
>I just finished reading _Wizards and Warriors_ by Hugh Cook and noticed
>that there are another 8 books apparently set in the same world.  I really
>enjoyed the first one; are the rest as good?

I think Wizards & Warriors is the same book published in the US as Wizard
War. A couple of the sequels were published here in fragmented form, and
were much inferior, but I don't know what their real titles were. What are
the other 8 books called? Who publishes them?

I recall, the last time Hugh Cook came up on this list, there was Great
Confusion about who he was, what he had written, and where or whether any
of it was available or worth reading.  I second the request for information
and recommendations!

Beth
nachison@scsu.ctstateu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 06:17:40 GMT
From: ianm@lsupoz.apana.org.au (Ian Mackereth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

The first two or three are similarly epic in scope, but then he runs out of
the big storylines and starts filling in the gaps.

This is quite intriguing to read but is a rather different feel to the
first one or two. I was disappointed to begin with but have now become
fairly satisfied by them, albeit on a different level.

If the first book is The Silmarillion, the later books are Hobbits!

Ian Mackereth
ianm@lsupoz.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 10:47:55 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

Well, from my list, I have (before I stopped buying them because they
really weren't getting better), published in the USA: Wizard War, The
Questing Hero, The Hero's Return, The Oracle, Lords of the Sword (this last
may be your "Wizards and Warriors"?).

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 12:24:23 GMT
From: csc8aaa@sun055.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

UK edition titles:
The ... and The ...: (i.e. The Wizards and the Warriors is book1)
1)Wizards Warriors
2)Wordsmiths Warguild
3)Women Warlord
4)Walrus Warwolf
5)Wicked Witless
6)Wishstone Wonderworkers
7)Wazir Witch
8)Worshippers Way
9)Werewolf Wormlord
10)Witchlord Weaponmaster

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 15:00:01 GMT
From: dhalliwell@bfsec.bt.co.uk (David Halliwell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

Hmm, the following stories are not so much in the epic style, but IMHO much
better in their own different styles. The _Wizards and Warriors_ set a
timeline of epic events to be inflicted on Hugh Cook's victims in the other
stories.

The best bit of the rest of the series is the repeated change of viewpoint
- - heroes in one book are villains in another, heroic quests are seen as
macho posturing and it is fun to try to unravel the narrative threads.

I was disappointed that the series ended so abruptly. This was one series
where a unifying ending was less satisfying than just abandoning the
protagonists in midstream.

David

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 04:56:59 GMT
From: mikeo@seas.gwu.edu (Michael J O'Malley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

   What?  No Donaldson?!?!??! ARGH

   Does anyone know what is up with his Gap Cycle? Is he continuing it?  Is
it held up in the publishing house, perchance?  Is he well?

   *sigh*

   Eagerly awaiting (looks like a long one) _Chaos and Order_...

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 22:49:28 GMT
From: lundgren@unm.edu (Chad Lundgren)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

Michael J O'Malley <mikeo@seas.gwu.edu> wrote:
>    What?  No Donaldson?!?!??! ARGH
>
>   Does anyone know what is up with his Gap Cycle? Is he continuing it?
>Is it held up in the publishing house, perchance?  Is he well?

Well, not to worry, he has finished it, and says it will be published
summer of next year, which leads me to believe that the publishers have it,
but have not yet set a specific publication date.

For those of you who don't like Donaldson, I would like to opine that
Donaldson is a much better writer than he was in the Covenant books.  He
doesn't overwrite nearly as much.  The first book of the Gap series was 180
pages for instance, something you couldn't predict from the Covenant
series.

AND he doesn't use odd word choices nearly as often.  This may be the
science fiction universe, but with the exception of a few odd words like
"infarction" he seems to have cured himself of the thesaurus syndrome.  And
in the case of "infarction" it's a medical term, and he may have picked it
up from his father, who was (is?) a doctor and may not realize how odd it
sounds to my ear.

On the other hand, if the rape scene in Lord Foul's Bane offended you, I
find it hard to believe you would want to read the first book of the Gap
series.  No spoilers, but people who have read it will agree with me.

Many of the characters in the Gap series are interesting characters to read
about but not the sort of people you would like to meet in a dark alley.
This includes several of the police.

>Eagerly awaiting (looks like a long one) _Chaos and Order_...

Same here.  Unfortunately, at the rate he's writing, we may have a new
president before the last book in the series is out.  :-(

Fortunately for me (someone who normally avoids series on principle) each
book has its own climax, but in the third one you start to see glimpses of
the last climax.)

For those of you who *liked* the Covenant books, I feel he hasn't lost his
distinctive dark character in the science fiction universe.  I like the
Covenant books back when I read them, but my tastes have changed so that I
was reluctant to read the new series, but glad when I did.  It had the dark
character I like in the better Covenant books without the overwriting.

Chad Lundgren
lundgren@polaris.unm.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 00:36:37 GMT
From: tcokelys@tu108.tus.ssi1.com (Scott Cokely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: S.R. Donaldson Query

Donaldson is really a funny read.  I was plowing my way through Dark &
Hungry God, getting really tired of all the Donaldson emotionalism, when
all of a sudden the book just took off.  The last 200 pages flew.  I
finished it at around 3:30 AM.  I just *had* to know how it came out.

But I thought the second book blew chunks.  I mean, I've had it with how
Morn Hyland feels about everything.

This is a general complaint about Donaldson's style.  He spins a good
story, but his character development goes way over the line.

Scott Cokely
Silicon Systems, Inc.
(714) 579-6624
scott.cokely@tus.ssi1.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 09:10:20 GMT
From: modell@halcyon.com (Howard & Celia Modell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Duane's "Young Wizard" series

A while back I saw (in an SF-Lover's Digest) mention of Diane Duane's
"young wizard" series [So You Want To Be Wizard, Deep Wizardry, and High
Wizardry], and that there was a 4th book available (?) .. what is its name
and where is it available?  My family and I really *love* the series
(especially our 8-yr. old) and if there are more books available, we'd like
to find/acquire them.

We've tried thru our local WaldenBooks .. no such luck, no listings )-:

modell@halcyon.com
wk04977@worldlink.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 10:04:20 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Duane's "Young Wizard" series

Info eagerly copied from this very board leads me to post that it is "A
Wizard Abroad", by Corgi Books, and is available overseas (in the UK) only
- - at this point. I think a *very* good idea for *someone* to do would be to
open a store in the US that sells books "only as yet available in the UK",
and vice versa...

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 23:46:25 GMT
From: cpf@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Courtenay Footman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Duane's "Young Wizard" series

Other people have mentioned that it is British book.  Here is the
bibliographic information, in particular the ISBN, which has not yet been
posted: Duane, Diane _A Wizard Abroad_, Corgi (London, 1993), ISBN
0-552-52744-0.

Courtenay Footman
cpf@alchemy.ithaca.ny.us

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 22:12:14 GMT
From: sjh654@huxley.anu.edu.au (Stephen J Hardy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Another Riftwar book

mwong@nyx.cs.du.edu () writes:
>Sorry to disappoint you, but it is another Riftwar (or Midkemia) novel.
>Actually, it's the start of a new series in that world (finally!  the
>stand alones were good, but I've been waiting for an epic).

AAAAAARRRRRGGGGGHHHHHHH!

That pretty well sums up my (NSH) opinion of this. When I read the first
Riftwar series I thought it was really good epic fantasy. Lots of new
ideas, well paced, well written. The next few books that he has written
(i.e.  _Prince of the Blood_ and _The King's Buccaneer_) have been boring.
The man has obviously got some talent and imagination, I just wish he would
use it and create a NEW universe to put some new characters in!

Steve

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 22:37:20 GMT
From: albatros@wings.micro.umn.edu (Bob Alberti)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Another Riftwar book

Stephen J Hardy (sjh654@huxley.anu.edu.au) wrote:
>The man has obviously got some talent and imagination, I just wish he
>would use it and create a NEW universe to put some new characters in!

Indeed, seeing as his FIRST novels are simply based on the premise "What if
M.A.R. Barker's world of Tekumel were to open a nexus point into J.R.R.
Tolkien's Middle Earth?"

I, too, wish he would create a NEW universe, rather than ripping off those
of other authors.  That way all the praise his shallow, cardboard
productions receive wouldn't be so galling...

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 16:06:18 GMT
From: gwills@cbnewsm.cb.att.com (graham.j.wills)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Another Riftwar book :-( was (Re: Forthcoming Books...)

albatros@wings.micro.umn.edu (Bob Alberti) writes:
>>The man has obviously got some talent and imagination, I just wish he
>>would use it and create a NEW universe to put some new characters in!
>
>Indeed, seeing as his FIRST novels are simply based on the premise "What
>if M.A.R. Barker's world of Tekumel were to open a nexus point into J.R.R.
>Tolkien's Middle Earth?"

More D&D than Middle Earth. Too much feudal medievalism and too little
sense of history for Tolkien's creation. All the individual areas and the
"city adventure area (with thieves' guild)" stock roleplaying sites
clinched this for me.

>I, too, wish he would create a NEW universe, rather than ripping off those
>of other authors.  That way all the praise his shallow, cardboard
>productions receive wouldn't be so galling...

Oh, he's not that bad. The characters may be shallow and wooden, but the
plots are reasonable and he has a good descriptive style. But his main
asset is that the premise is a good one. Asimov's the same. Not a great
writer, but great ideas. It remains to be seen if Feist has more than one.

Graham Wills

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 21:57:24 GMT
From: gadeken@maplenut.cns.udel.edu (Christian Gadeken)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Neil Gaiman/Robert Jordan

I just finished Neil Gaiman's _Sandman: Season of Mists_ trade paperback,
and noticed a couple of interesting bits.

One person says Lucifer (You know, the Devil, Satan, the Bad Guy), when he
was an angel, was named Samael.

Also, Odin appears, and is referred to as "the gallows-god."

I assume these are from classical sources, and not something Gaiman made
up...

Hmmm...

Christian Gadeken

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 14:03:24 GMT
From: betsyp@char.vnet.net (Betsy Perry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heather Gladney - The Saga of Naga Teot

Larry Kreeger <kreeger@HNS.COM> wrote:
>Has anyone read or ever heard of Heather Gladney?  Several years ago I
>read two books of hers revolving around Naga Teot.  They were good, but
>there should be a third book (at least) to end the series.

I asked a similar question on GEnie some months ago.  I was told that
BLOODSTORM hadn't sold well enough for its publisher to be interested in
issuing the sequel.  ;-( I think, however, that the person who told me this
said that Gladney was working on another novel not set in the Teot milieu.

Just add it to the Great Missing Sequel List with THE GALACTIC PANTOGRAPH.
(P.C. Hodgell's third, happily, can be removed from this list.  Say not the
struggle naught availeth!)

Betsy Hanes Perry
betsyp@vnet.net

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 23:51:22 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Seeker's Mask_ by PC Hodgell

   I just talked to Hypatia Press and, as is usual for small presses as far
as I've seen, delays abound.  At this point they hope to be shipping in
about 10 days.  Since that was the same news I had one month ago, we shall
see.  I've been patient for six years, I can be patient for a while longer.

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 07:59:54 GMT
From: skye@netcom.com (Alexandra Knepper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Seeker's Mask_ by PC Hodgell

parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu writes:
>I just talked to Hypatia Press and, as is usual for small presses as far
>as I've seen, delays abound.  At this point they hope to be shipping in
>about 10 days.  Since that was the same news I had one month ago, we shall
>see.  I've been patient for six years, I can be patient for a while
>longer.

Can I dream?  Can I hope that this is actually another book in the Dark of
the Moon/God Stalk series?  I'd been wondering if the author was still
alive.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 12:08:40 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Seeker's Mask_ by PC Hodgell

Hypatia is fairly notorius for getting books out late.  But the new Hodgell
book is very close.  Mr. Newcomer has already been handing out advance
reading copies so the books are probably being slapped together even as we
speak.  I even bet that there are some eager booksellers out there who are
selling their copy of the advance reading edition for a chunk of change.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 09:32:42 GMT
From: bekker@tn.utwente.nl (Chera Bekker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Opinions wanted

I recently saw a new book at books.com:

   'Out of time' by James P. Hogan
	
Did anyone out there read it and is willing to volunteer his opinion?

Thanks.

H.G. Bekker
University of Twente
The Netherlands     
bekker@tn.utwente.nl

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 18:29:43 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Opinions wanted

bekker@tn.utwente.nl writes:
>I recently saw a new book at books.com:
>   'Out of time' by James P. Hogan

A nice (*short*, though) book. Interesting premise, medium-well-thought
out, although I couldn't *believe* that none of the physics-types in the
book didn't take one *look* at the symptoms and scream "[spoiler deleted
because the book takes half-an-hour to read]"! Maybe worth $3.99, maybe
not. Better than some of his stuff I've seen, worse than others.

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 18:05:38 GMT
From: djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MageWorlds by Doyle & MacDonald

I just finished reading the second book in the Mageworlds series to
discover to my horror, that it wasn't the final book.  I should have
expected it to be the case, nobody writes just two books in a series
anymore.  What I'm wondering however, is if anyone knows when the next one
is due out in this series, and how many books this series is supposed to
run.

Thanks.

Dave Rowe

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 04:22:15 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: MageWorlds by Doyle & MacDonald

djr2@crux1.cit.cornell.edu (David John Rowe) writes:
>I just finished reading the second book in the Mageworlds series to
>discover to my horror, that it wasn't the final book.  I should have
>expected it to be the case, nobody writes just two books in a series
>anymore.  What I'm wondering however, is if anyone knows when the next one
>is due out in this series, and how many books this series is supposed to
>run.

Considering the cliffhanger STARPILOT'S GRAVE ends on, I don't blame you
for being distressed.  The final book in the Mageworlds trilogy is called
BY HONOR BETRAY'D and will be published as a paperback original in July
1994.  There will be at least two more books set in the Mageworlds
universe, one a very dark novel of the previous war, concerning the
courtship of the Domina Peradi and Jos Metadi and the destruction of
Entibor, and the other a very different sort of book set well after the
events of the trilogy.

By the way, that's spelled "Macdonald."

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------
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Date: 13 Dec 93 02:32:24 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "The Cold Equations"

   I've seen a lot of guff lately in this and other fora about "The Cold
Equations" by Tom Godwin, so I thought it about time to clear up all the
confusion.  If you haven't re(to be charitable)read the story lately,
please do so now.
   But enough false humility.
   It is an ugly but ineluctable fact that not all problems are soluble.
There exist situations in which someone must die.  Worse still, there exist
situations in which someone _you like_ must die, and this tragic reality is
a legitimate concern of fiction.
   The SFnal equivalent of the locked room mystery is the story where some
insoluble problem arises, and either through some subtle understanding and
use of the laws of physics, or some bit of outright jiggery-pokery, a
solution is nonetheless found.  Unfortunately, this popular sub-genre
trivializes the aforementioned tragic reality.
   "Your sister has inoperable cancer."
   "Well Bruce, why don't we just whip up a suspended animation serum and
freeze her until a cure is discovered?"
   "I'll just miniaturize this medical team and we'll all go sailing around
in her bloodstream!"
   Why don't we just whip up an SF story to explore this tragic reality?
   The problem requiring death should be in one of the more rigid of the
sciences.  For instance, five sick people and only four doses of medicine
is not a compelling problem: dosage size is never so exact that splitting
the doses is not a plausible option.  Celestial mechanics is a perfect
choice.  The maximum amount of thrust generated by a given amount of fuel
is determinable, and furthermore the thruster can already be assumed to
have been developed to the maximum possible efficiency.  An additional
fifty or seventy kilos of mass, during a long period of acceleration, can
greatly increase the fuel needs, especially as the ratio of mass of person
to mass of ship increases.  A small ship with a crew of one and a
lightweight cargo is therefore desirable.  Of course, the pilot should then
discover that the mega-expensive platinum-iridium alloy in the nib of his
fountain pen is just the material to construct a catalyst to treble the
output of the rocket motor.  But we _were_ trying not to trivialize this.
   So a working approach to our story requires a small ship with excess
mass or insufficient fuel making a long drive to match velocities with a
non-maneuverable object, where there are no alternative destinations.  To
create the human interest we imagine that the only jettisonable mass is a
human body.
   Excess mass implies a stowaway; insufficient fuel implies calculator
error.  It is not clear whether a story which jettisoned a stowaway is
preferable to one which jettisoned the person responsible for the
calculations.  More poignant perhaps would be a story in which the
calculator was the one person who could not be dispensed with.  A stowaway
is by definition extraneous, though a story could be built around making an
indispensable person an unwilling stowaway.  However, either of these
elaborations would drag the story away from its intended theme.  We will
assume a stowaway, though we will have to account for his or her ignorance
of the tight fuel tolerances.
   It is a fact of celestial navigation that the most fuel-efficient course
can involve periods of free fall, and that thrust, when it is appropriate,
rises on a smooth curve, rather than in sudden large increments.  It is not
inappropriate to the technology of the time (1950's) that thrust
differences be computed in terms of large increments, but some method
should be used to show that hand-computing a smooth-curved thrust pattern
will not rescue the situation.  It is almost guaranteed that an
alternative, low thrust orbit exists that will meet the target: this should
be explored and be shown to be so slow that the oxygen supply is
dramatically insufficient.  It is also useful that the descent not be
computer controlled, as this would remove the easiest method of making the
pilot indispensable.  This is a reasonable assumption in 1950's fiction,
but it would be ridiculous now.
   The course of the ship should begin with a period of free-fall or low
thrust until the stowaway is discovered, since the extra mass will decrease
the achieved acceleration and risk pushing the ship beyond the point where
any landing is possible.  Alternatively, this possibility should be the
first one explored.  If the course requires high thrust initially, the
stowaway will need to be jettisoned immediately, damaging the ability to
develop tension.  This means that the ship should not be launched from
within a gravity well.
   Of course the stowaway should only be discovered after the ship has
passed the point of no return with respect to its source.  If the source is
maneuverable, as could happily provide justification for the initial period
of free fall, discovery should follow the point of no pursuit.
   I might imagine a mammoth ship capable of only minuscule acceleration,
launching a small emergency craft through a magnetic acceleration tube.
The ship's computers control the tube, using feedback to guarantee the
desired exit velocity; at the same time a reading of the calculated mass
comes up on the control panel in front of the officer of the day.
   "Mr. Barton, there seems to be a mass discrepancy of fifty kilos excess
on your vessel.  The computer says you won't be able to match velocities
unless you eliminate it before thrust is due to begin.  Did you conduct
your pre-flight inspections?"  Commander Delhart did not sound amused.
   Shit.  "Of, um, uhv course."  Inspected Marylou's blouse, I did.  But I
guess he knew that.
   "Everything checks out up here, so you'd best repeat those inspections a
little more thoroughly."
   "I'll get right to it."  Whatever it is, when I find it, it's out the
window.
   "It's your funeral."
   Now where would I hide fifty kilos?

   By the time the stowaway is discovered it is too late to launch a
pursuit vehicle.  The craft never had enough fuel to reverse (three times!)
the launch acceleration.
   Who is our stowaway?  He or she must be of a type valued by the reader;
an escaped criminal would have motive to stow, but there would be much less
tragedy in his or her ejection into space.  He or she should also be a
stranger to the environment, or otherwise plausibly ignorant of the tight
tolerances involved, though even this can be worked around.  Stephen
Hawking would make a plausible stowaway, likely to be valued by the SF
community (and with bonus points from the equal opportunity commission
because he's differently abled).  "The tank gauge read full, and I know
this sort of ship with full tanks can move fifteen thousand kilos cargo
into the correct orbit."
   "The gauge reads full because this little kilos-of-fuel meter matches
this little desired-kilos-of-fuel setting on the control panel."
   "Oh."
   Were we playing up to the prejudices of the fifties, the stowaway would
be young, clean-living, female, pretty, virginal, and motivated by some
unselfish cause.  Remember, we're out to kill someone the reader _likes_.
   It is not clear whether she should nobly accept her fate and step out
under her own power, or need to be forced out.  I would prefer for her to
nobly accept her fate and begin to enter the airlock, then at the last
moment panic and fight her way back into the cabin.  Then the pilot would
have to confront his own feelings more directly, and we would also get the
message that no matter the consequences to others, it is only noble, never
wise, to give up hope.  If there's no after-life, why collect brownie
points?  I think it would also be more human.
   Throw in a few incidents to draw out and increase the tension, add a
little verisimilitude, and that pretty much delimits the story.
   How well does "The Cold Equations" stand up to scrutiny?
   Not particularly well.
   There's a lot of hand-waving and stock props.  The _Stardust_ travels by
magical hyperspace drive.  They communicate FTL, even into `hyperspace',
with a magical `communicator'.  And yet they can't reach the stowaway's
brother until his side of the planet heaves into view.  Or contact her
parents on Earth.  Our hero packs a `blaster'.  Interstellar schedules are
so tight that even a few hour delay would devastate entire civilizations,
and the captain is too inexperienced to realize that a PR disaster of this
magnitude is worth almost any price to avoid.
   Why are EDS pilots inured to the sight of death, when stowaways happen
perhaps once in a lifetime, and EDS trips are rare?  (As they must be,
since the pilot must wait so long to be picked up, and would not usually go
somewhere due soon to be visited.)  Most likely because the relevant
passages are widely separated in print.
   A planet with an atmosphere is not a great choice, since it would take a
large amount of work to prove that a powered landing requires less overall
mass than a glider (and a glider does not require the precision needed to
make the story work).  Not necessarily impossible, but difficult.  It
_could_ be argued that there is only one sort of EDS ship, and that most
EDS landings are on airless planetoids.
   The stowaway is almost too perfect.  Blue-eyed, even.  Young,
clean-living, female, pretty, virginal, and off to visit her beloved
brother.
   Why doesn't the pilot ever ask her what she's saving it for, when all
she's wearing are cheap imitation Vegan gypsy sandals?  A cheap shot
against the fifties, perhaps, but can we really call it HardSF when it
throws verisimilitude out the window at every opportunity?
   The way the pilot detects the girl is fairly silly, used in typical
pulpy fashion because it allows the pilot to think about the consequences
of having a stowaway before he discovers her identity.  Of what use is such
a device?  Better if he had simply heard a noise, and thought about the
consequences as he got his `blaster' out of the cabinet and quietly
notified the ship: "There's someone in the supplies closet, if I don't make
it, you know what happened.  If the craft does land, make sure they check
out who's flying her."
   Also his reaction to her gender is a bit overblown, but I can't tell at
this point whether this is more a convention than a reality of the decade
(though I suspect the former).
   Cutting the thrust immediately is a big mistake (described above) as it
drastically changes the shape of the orbit and can only increase the fuel
needs, since we know they are already in the most economical orbit.  All
this also means that he should not have been sure her survival was
impossible until the calculations were performed.  In fact he is often
prescient.  He had no way of _knowing_ the supplies closet contained a
human simply from the excess heat; it could as easily have been a fresh,
steaming rice pudding left by a friend, a legitimate fire, or a chemical
reaction caused by spilled lye.
   Why _do_ small collapsible ships have supplies closets?  Why doesn't the
airlock have a light?
   Amazing that deceleration must start in _exactly_ one hour.  Not even
convenient.  Just amazing.
   The only hint of societal extrapolation is the sort of fascist mind-set
that would make a simple "Keep Out" sign even marginally effective in a
ship that potentially ferried adolescents.  And we can doubt this was
intentional.
   Also present is a certain amount of "hard relentless laws of the
frontier" language that could have been lifted from western adventures.
   To the story's credit, the fundamental concept would be much more
difficult to realize on earth, where emergency landing places may be
inhospitable, but they are not guaranteed deadly.
   Also, the introduction of the hyperspace drive does tie in well with the
presence of the uninformed girl near the EDS craft, the surprise visit to
the vicinity of Woden, and her brother's presence there.  On the other
hand, it necessitates the long and finally unsatisfying exposition as to
why the _Stardust_ cannot return.
   These problems could more easily have been dealt with by launching the
emergency vessel from a linear accelerator (or even a steam cannon) on the
moon, to succor an ailing base on Mars.
   "The Cold Equations" is a pulpy short story with a decidedly non-pulpy
point, that makes a flimsy attempt at being HardSF, and which achieves a
certain pulpy soft-heart-inside-a-hard-shell lyricism only at the
predictable sentimental moments, such as the climax and falling action down
to the curtain line.
   Like too much HardSF, it resembles an informal presentation of a proof
to an audience of laymen.  The scientists in the audience skip ahead to the
conclusions, fill in the details, and correct the over-simplifications;
they are happy just to have been inspired to follow these paths, and it
matters nothing that the lecture cannot stand up to detailed scrutiny
itself.

David

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 05:48:52 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "The Cold Equations"

Was there ever a movie based on this short story?  I seem to remember
seeing something on TV that had a plot resembling this one.

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 20:47:22 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "The Cold Equations"

drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer) writes:
>Was there ever a movie based on this short story?  I seem to remember
>seeing something on TV that had a plot resembling this one.

It was dramatized on a New Twilight Zone episode.  They added a few
touches, like throwing out everything that looked disposable to the base
script.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 18:55:35 GMT
From: lipton@dorsai.dorsai.org (Robert Bryan Lipton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

There is a fourth Mythago Woods Book in print.  _The Hollowing_ is
currently only available in a hc British edition from Harper/Collins: 16
pounds in price.  As with all the Mythago Woods books it is far too
complicated and textured to describe.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 01:21:54 GMT
From: regnauld@imladris.frmug.fr.net (Philippe Regnauld)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock Mythago series

lipton@dorsai.dorsai.org (Robert Bryan Lipton) writes:
>There is a fourth Mythago Woods Book in print.  _The Hollowing_ is
>currently only available in a hc British edition from Harper/Collins: 16
>pounds in price.  As with all the Mythago Woods books it is far too
>complicated and textured to describe.

The books appeared in this order:

  Mythago Wood
  Lavondyss
  The Bone Forest (*COLLECTION* of novellas - chronicles, actually, related
     to the wood)
  The Hollowing

I've read the first three - I was stunned.  They are exceptional books, and
Holdstock is a great storyteller - a feeling of being brought into another
world which I hadn't felt in quite a while.

I'll post an article on his publishings soon.

Philippe Regnauld
regnauld@imladris.frmug.fr.net

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 14:36:56 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anyone seen Ing's _Butcher Bird_?

It's allegedly out, I haven't seen it yet at Crown, Borders or Barnes &
Nobles.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 19:00:09 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Anyone seen Ing's _Butcher Bird_?

Joel Finkle  <jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com> wrote:
>It's allegedly out, I haven't seen it yet at Crown, Borders or Barnes &
>Nobles.

   Yep, it's out there. I've seen it both in Washington, DC and S.
California. _Butcher Bird_ is being marketed as a straight techno-thriller
so copies will up in the front of the store. The dust jacket is blood red,
if that helps.

   I'm 30 pages into my library copy. If it's worthwhile, I'll let you
know.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 20:16:41 GMT
From: hengst@rainbow.ecn.purdue.edu (James W. Hengst Jr.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: JABLOKOV: A Deeper Sea

I just finished reading _A Deeper Sea_ by Alexander Jablokov.  It's an
interesting novel about how humans learn to talk to dolphins, orcas, etc.
and the consequences.  Highly recommended.

Now I can't wait for finals to be over so I can read _Nimbus_, his new
novel just out in hardcover.

James

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 22:55:40 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: JABLOKOV: A Deeper Sea

hengst@rainbow.ecn.purdue.edu (James W. Hengst Jr.) writes:
> I just finished reading _A Deeper Sea_ by Alexander Jablokov.  It's an
> interesting novel about how humans learn to talk to dolphins, orcas, etc.
> and the consequences.  Highly recommended.

   I thought _ADS_ a very interesting book, but the end seemed slightly
flat to me.  I may like it better on rereading it later.  I have purchased,
but not yet read, _Nimbus_.  He's had a very promising start and I'll keep
my eyes open for his stuff.

Gregg  Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Hughart (5 msgs) & Kagan & Kapp (2 msgs) &
                    Kingsbury (2 msgs) & Knight (2 msgs) &
                    Kurtz (3 msgs) & May & Norton & Orr & 
                    Pournelle

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 17:41:13 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

Michael Pearce@carson.u.washington.edu writes:
> Though later books make occasional references to earlier books, each
> tells its own mystery/story.  You can therefore read them as you like.
>
> On the other hand, I felt that the second book was the weakest of the
> three...So much so that somebody who has read the first and third books
> may be somewhat let down...

Whereas I thought the second was the strongest. This may perhaps be because
I read it first. Don't know.

Hey, all of you who read all three. Is it true that your opinion of the
books decreases in the order that you read them? It's true of me.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 05:56:12 GMT
From: al@iris.claremont.edu (prunesquallor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

Nope.  I read them in order, thought the first was head and shoulders above
the other two, and I liked _ESG_ a bit more than the second.  But yeah,
they can be read in any order, really.

Michael L. Medlin
al@iris.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 20:46:27 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

I may be the exception here.  I read them in publication order, and Eight
Skilled Gentlemen seemed slightly better than The Story Of The Stone, but
neither had the magic of Bridge of Birds.

It could be because I read SotS right after BoB, and ESG came a bit later.
I think what made BoB so wonderful was the complete novelty of this novel,
and it wasn't quite so fresh and new (like Number Ten Ox's innocence) with
the successive books, but the jadedness wore off a bit by the time ESG came
out.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 22:17:00 GMT
From: schafer@raistlan.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.

I read them in order and Bridge of Birds seemed the best and whatever
Gentlemen seemed the least good.  I suspect that part of what makes the
books so good, is that the fantasy milieu is so different from most of what
we've read.  That aspect of reading something unlike anything else I've
read obviously wasn't there for the later books.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 00:46:54 GMT
From: sauron@cesun1.ee.nus.sg (Soh Kam Yung)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Barry Hughart's Chinese Fantasy Books.


Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk (tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu) wrote:
[recommendation of Hughart's books deleted]
>Of course, IMO, the sequels, while funny, aren't quite as good as the
>first book.  Perhaps it's because Number Ten Ox is no longer the innocent
>villager...

Funny, my impression was that Number Ten Ox was no longer the innocent
villager about half-way through the first novel.  Remember the section
where he 'performs' with the wife of the greatest miser in the world who
was searching through goat 'droppings' looking for gold...?};-)

BTW, my favourite scene in that book was the highly hilarious one about how
to cook porcupine. Has anybody out there tried the recipe????

Soh Kam Yung
sauron@ee.nus.sg
engp3010@leonis.nus.sg

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 01:31:00 GMT
From: novak@joplin.wri.com (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: KAGAN: works in progress?

Janet Kagan has written what I believe to be some of the most original hard
science fiction in recent years (note that I don't mean "hard" as in
"technological", necessarily). Both _Hellspark_ and _Mirabile_ are on my
list of favorite books (for that matter, _Uhura's Song_ is among the best
of the trekkie books).

Does anyone know if she has more books on the way? Maybe a sequel to
_Hellspark_?

John M. Novak
novak@wri.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 02:32:37 GMT
From: schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Obscure Authors/Books

One of my all time favorites is a moderately obscure book called
Transfinite Man by Colin Kapp.  It's largely a power fantasy, but an
enjoyable one.  The main character is a private investigator with an
uncanny knack for survival.  He begins to explore the doings of an
exploitive company with a monopoly on interdimensional travel.  As he gets
deeper and deeper more and more of the world seems to be against him and as
they are challenged, his abilities continue to increase until he makes some
very interesting break throughs...

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 22:54:43 GMT
From: kers@hplb.hpl.hp.com (Chris Dollin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Obscure Authors/Books

schafer@ns.network.com (Martin Schafer) writes:
>One of my all time favorites is a moderately obscure book called
>Transfinite Man by Colin Kapp.

Also published as (i.e., my copy is titled) ``The Dark Mind''.

>It's largely a power fantasy, but an enjoyable one.

Let no one think that this means "adolescent power fantasy" - it's much
blacker than that.

>The main character is a private investigator with an uncanny knack for
>survival.  He begins to explore the doings of an exploitive company with a
>monopoly on interdimensional travel.  As he gets deeper and deeper more
>and more of the world seems to be against him and as they are challenged,
>his abilities continue to increase until he makes some very interesting
>break throughs...

SPOILER 

The betrayal by his secretary *hurt*. But then, that was her job ...

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 02:36:59 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: "Courtship Rite", by Donald Kingsbury

	      Review:  "Courtship Rite", by Donald Kingsbury

Donald Kingsbury published "Courtship Rite" (****, on an uncalibrated
four-point scale) in 1982, and didn't win the Hugo award for best novel.
Don't ask me why not.  It's one of those rare books that creates a society
that really is different and manages to tell a good story in the process.

One suspects, though we aren't explicitly told, that Geta was settled by
colonists who couldn't travel farther and find a better prospect.  They
were only able to transplant the thinnest and most fragile of ecologies - a
handful of Earth plants, bees, humans.  Native plants tend to be inedible
or poisonous.  Geta is an arid world, and famine is never far.  It's a
world which could generate powerful evolutionary pressures - biological and
social.

Geta is also a world where the nation state never took hold.  There are
clans - think of them as inbred, semi-autonomous guilds but, they are often
geographically dispersed.  Warfare never took hold, either.  If a clan of
priests (the nearest thing there is to political leadership) wants to
attack another clan, it has to do so itself or, at best, pursuade other
clans to help.  (Priesthood is only marginally a religious matter.  The
term also comprehends genetic engineering and, during famines, deciding who
gets to eat and who gets to be eaten.)

"Courtship Rite" focuses upon a critical time in Geta's history, one which
sees rapid technological, social, and philosophical change and upon one
family, the Maran Kaiel.

The Kaiel are a priest clan which rewards foresight: Those who are most
able to negotiate workable policies, and to correctly predict the results
of those policies, become leaders, and also get to make the greatest
genetic contributions to future generations.  The least able get to
contribute more immediately, via the stewpots.  (Other clans think the
Kaiel carry this to extremes, but a clan's internal eugenic arrangements
aren't really seen as anyone else's business.)

The Maran are one of the most successful Kaiel families.  As the book
opens, the five of them (three husbands and two wives) are courting the
preeminent physicist of their generation, when the Prime Predictor forbids
the marriage.  He plans to expand Kaiel influence to the sea and, to
further this goal, he orders the Maran to court Oelita - a heretic of
considerable prestige.  (Her heresies?  She's an atheist: She believes the
God of the Sky to just be a natural satellite though any competent
astronomer can see that it doesn't always obey orbital laws.  She believes
humans to be products of natural evolution though any competent geneticist
can see that this is impossible.  She doesn't approve of cannibalism.)  The
Maran do not take kindly to this interference, and decide to test Oelita's
worth with a Courtship Rite.

The rite has a certain charming simplicity: If the person being courted can
survive seven attempts on her life, she's worthy.  (You may appreciate that
the rite is not very popular, and isn't often used.  If nothing else, it's
likely to sour the target on the people doing the courting.)  Nothing else
turns out to be simple, unfortunately, not least because another priestly
clan is also trying to extend its influence into the same region.

"Courtship Rite" comes out of the best tradition of thought-experiment sf,
and presents a society which is not just a variation on old themes without
sacrificing story to message.  It's a society whose customs we might
sometimes find distasteful, but the characters who people it are
sympathetic.  The book also has a great deal to say about our own society,
without doing so too intrusively.  (Kingsbury also wrote the less
successful "The Moon Goddess and the Sun" (**), a near-future sf novel in
which lectures and expositions *do* overwhelm the story.)

   The machines mainly supplied the creches but Noe, Oelita
   thought, would be the kind of woman who would use a surrogate
   mother to carry her own children.  She'd have a batch of maybe
   six and keep the finest of the lot for herself after careful
   tests had sent the remaining five to a temple abattoir.  How
   was it possible to reach a woman like that?

Author:     Kingsbury, Donald
Title:      Courtship Rite
Date:       1982
Publisher:  The Pocket/Timescape paperback appeared in 1983

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 00:45:50 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: "Courtship Rite", by Donald Kingsbury

Dani Zweig <dani@netcom.com> wrote:
>Donald Kingsbury published "Courtship Rite" (****, on an uncalibrated
>four-point scale) in 1982, and didn't win the Hugo award for best novel.
>Don't ask me why not.  It's one of those rare books that creates a society
>that really is different and manages to tell a good story in the
>process.

Actually I think that should ****+ on the uncalibrated four-point scale.  I
also fully agree that it deserves a Hugo, since it was (in my mind) the
best work published that year (and close to the best of the decade), but as
to why it didn't win, it could easily be lack of notice.  It was a first
novel, by an almost unknown author, and a long novel as well.  It may be
that not enough people were willing to try a big new book by an unknown.
If you add in some of the more unusual mores of the society, this could
turn people off, or prevent them from recommending or voting for the book.
So, maybe that is why it didn't win.

Anyway, everything Dani says about this book is true, read this book.

David Gibbs
dagibbs@qnx.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 20:50:34 GMT
From: alanp@david.rdyne.rockwell.com (Alan Podmore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Knight: Why do Birds?

I've never read the book, but could the title be in reference to another
song, "Why do fools fall in love?"  It starts with the line "Why do birds
sing so gay at lovers who watch the break of day, why do they fall in
love?"  Does that make more sense within the context of the story?

Alan Podmore

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 19:58:59 GMT
From: rmcneice@mbsdev70.shearson.com (Robert McNeice)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Knight: Why do Birds?

>  I just finished this bewildering book and am not at all sure what I
>think about it.  I have one question for the wiser folk on the net though.
>What on Earth is the title referring to?  I know the popular song "Close
>to you" (Why do birds suddenly appear, every time you are near.  Just like
>me they long to be close to you) as well as several parodies.  I don't
>particularly see any reference there, unless Knight is refering to the
>protagonists charisma.

I have just one question about this book:

Why does Knight?

I think this is an interesting story line that could have been covered in
about 50-60 pages.  It seems like a short story that got out of hand.  The
main character was cute, but that's the only really interesting thing about
the book.  Even at the end I was left with a feeling of "So...?"

As far as the title goes, it probably should have been "Why not birds?"
The sequal could have been "Why not birds, too?" 8-)

Bob

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 14:05:48 GMT
From: msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Judith L. Hardin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz- new book?

Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk <tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu> wrote:
>The Deryni books seem to be coming out one every couple of years, or maybe
>longer.  So 'several years' sounds about right.  [One does hope, though,
>that _The Bastard Prince_ will be somewhat less doleful than _King Javan's
>Year_.  I mean, we knew all along that Javan wasn't going to reign very
>long, and so presumably wasn't going to have much of an effect but,
>surely she could have shown him doing _something_ that had a long-term
>effect, _something_ that carried hope for the future...  <sigh>]

I picked up _King Javan's Year_ on my last trip to the bookstore, but the
last couple of Deryni books have been such grim reading that I haven't
quite worked up the courage to start it yet.

KATHERINE, FORGET REALISM!  WRITE A BOOK WITH A HAPPY ENDING!!  (Well, one
wouldn't hurt, would it?)

Judi Hardin
msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 15:38:41 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz- new book?

Kurtz's next Deryni book, THE BASTARD PRINCE, will be published in June of
1994.  As to how doleful it is, I couldn't say...

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 13:12:10 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kurtz- new book?

tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk) writes:
>The Deryni books seem to be coming out one every couple of years, or maybe
>longer.  So 'several years' sounds about right.  [One does hope, though,
>that _The Bastard Prince_ will be somewhat less doleful than _King Javan's
>Year_.

I gather that in The Bastard Prince several of the 'nasties' in the earlier
books get their just rewards.  Of course, we know that more of the good
guys are going to die as well...

And coming up, King Kelson's Bride (Katherine is insistent that it is *not*
going to be called "Kelson Gets Laid" <g>) which should at least have some
happy bits in it...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 14:49:53 GMT
From: jlk0@deca.aber.ac.uk (John Leo Kearney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Julian May's work

I am an avid fan of Julian May's `Saga Of The Exiles' and other related
books, and have read as far as `Jack The Bodiless'.  I was wondering if
anyone happened to know to what extent her accounts of the different
metabilities correlate with actual research.  From what I've read, and from
people that I have met who have some knowledge of psychic research, May's
work does seem to relate to actual data.

Also, could anyone recommend other books by May, or by authors who write in
the same style?

Many thanks.

John Kearney
English Department
U.W Aberystwyth
Aberystwyth, Wales
jlk0@aber.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 05:02:59 GMT
From: kstuart@waffle.sns.com (Ken Stuart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Janus

I was just wondering if Andre Norton wrote any Janus/Iftin novels other
than:
   Judgement on Janus
   Victory on Janus

Thanks!

Ken Stuart
kstuart@waffle.sns.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 02:05:45 GMT
From: shorten@rutgers.edu, j@julian.uwo.ca (Jay Shorten)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A. Orr's "In the Ice King's Palce":  a lost trilogy?

Someone named A. Orr wrote two books; one of them called _In the Ice King's
Palace_ .  I think they were supposed to be part of a series called "The
World in Amber".  Was it supposed to be a trilogy?  If so, what happened to
the third book?

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 09:32:42 GMT
From: bekker@tn.utwente.nl (Chera Bekker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Opinions wanted

I recently saw a new book at books.com:

   'Exiles to Glory' by Jerry Pournelle
	
Did anyone out there read it and is willing to volunteer his opinion?

Thanks.

H.G. Bekker
University of Twente
The Netherlands     
bekker@tn.utwente.nl

------------------------------
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Date: 14 Dec 93 18:47:13 GMT
From: romana@chopin.udel.edu (Laura Jane Swanson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lloyd Alexander

   The Vesper Holly books are great!  She's such a character!  Besides _The
El Dorado Adventure_ and _The Illyrian Adventure_, there are also _The
Drackenburg Adventure_ and _The Philadelphia Adventure_.

   He has also written _The Marvellous Misadventures of Sebastian_, which
is about a magic fiddle, and _The Wizard in the Tree_, which is about a
girl named Mallory who finds the wizard Merlin in a tree.

   I read all of these in Middle School, and still reread them once in a
while.  And there's a book with a few short stories about Prydain, but I
don't remember the title.

   He also did a picture book for younger readers, the title of which I've
forgotten, which is about Fflewddur Fflam's harp.  I read that last year (I
was in high school).  It's worth it, if your library has it.

   Good luck!

Laura Jane Swanson
romana@strauss.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 04:15:47 GMT
From: navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Ian Banks

After seeing all the net traffic about banks and being encouraged by
several people to read his books, I eagerly bought the first book in his
culture universe.  I was encouraged by the fact that the book was
originally published by St. Martin's Press, which also published what I
think is one of the best SF novels of the last 5-10 years, Leige Killer.
Doesn't look like SMP does a very good job of promoting their books!

Anyway, I was very disappointed in Banks' book.  I had been warned that he
didn't go for happy endings, which is fine, but nevertheless I thought the
entire book to be pointless. The refugee mind was fascinating, but it was
_never_ developed as a personality. The changer was a fascinating
character, but in the end his existence was pointless.  The moral of the
book seemed to be that it was all pointless, and life is pointless and
nothing really matters.

*YAWN and GRUMBLE*

So, I am pegging Banks as a sourpuss pessimist to stay away from in the
future.  If I want pure gloom and doom I will just turn on the news.  I
couldn't possibly enjoy the work of anyone with such a shallow and
defeatist personal philosophy.

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 05:46:24 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre) writes:
> Anyway, I was very disappointed in Banks' book.  I had been warned that
> he didn't go for happy endings, which is fine, but nevertheless I thought
> the entire book to be pointless.
[...]
> The moral of the book seemed to be that it was all
> pointless, and life is pointless and nothing really matters.

Saying that a book's message is that life is pointless isn't at all the
same thing as saying that the book itself is pointless.  (In fact, I don't
even think that these two statements are compatible: if the book has a
message, then more or less by definition it can't be pointless.)

Some people like pessimistic books, some people don't; I imagine that
people who don't like pessimistic books probably ought to stay away from
_Consider Phlebas_.  Me, I thought it was grim, powerful, and superbly
done.  I've read all of Banks' books that are easily available in the US,
and I wish I could read the rest of them.

Matthew Austern               
matt@physics.berkeley.edu     

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 05:25:43 GMT
From: GMILLS@chemical.watstar.uwaterloo.ca (The Unemployed)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Greg Bear: Eternity (Sequel to Eon) help!

I just picked up _Eternity_ by Greg Bear.  While I've read _Eon_ and
enjoyed it, I'm having difficulty remembering what it was about! (OK, OK, I
know they found a hollow asteroid, apparently from Earth's future, but
everything else is fuzzy.

I haven't been able to get ahold of _Eon_ and I was wondering if someone
could mail or post a little reminder for me.  I'm a couple of chapters into
the sequel now, and am still pretty comfused.  Anyone care to point out how
the sequel fits into the scheme of things?

Not too many spoilers please!

Many thanks!

Greg

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 16:40:57 GMT
From: chgs02@ccsun.strath.ac.uk (A.M.Mair)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Boyer

I've picked up five, but not book 2, so books include:
   The Sword And The Satchel
   The Thrall And The Dragon's Heart
   The WIzard And The Warlord
   The Troll's Grindstone
   The Curse Of Slagfid.

I am aging them in the to-read section in hoping to fill in book 2 before
indulging.  (I remember EDDINGS)

Ann

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 15:18:29 GMT
From: K42@vm.hd-net.uni-heidelberg.de (Monika Best)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: new short story collection by David Brin?

At ConFrancisco, David Brin mentioned that he had a new short story
collection coming out soon... sorry, I don't remember the title. Does
anybody know whether it's out already (probably not. I'm pretty sure
somebody would've mentioned it in this group), or when it will be
published, and where?
 
Moni

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 11:35:07 GMT
From: garyg@netcom.com (Gary Greene)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

denise@inf.puc-rio.br (Denise Aboim Sande e Oliveira) writes:
>Does anyone know anything about the books from L. Sprague de Camp?  I've
>read a book from him a long time ago, (or was it a novel ?), and I liked
>it, then. I'd like to know whether there are any new books from him.

Dorothy Heydt has already mentioned my favorite by de Camp, _Lest Darkness
Fall_, and I second her opinion that it's his best work (I have a hardbound
copy :) but he is also reasonably well known for his fantasy writing, some
of which uses characters from our continuum and involves universe jumping.

His best in this area IMHO are the Harold Shea stories written with
Fletcher Pratt.  These are indeed classics.  If you like this sort of thing
too I can happily recommend them.  They are currently available in a single
volume as the _Compleat Compleat Enchanter_.

Originally these were published as _The Roaring Trumpet_, _The Mathematics
of Magic_, _The Castle of Iron_, _The Wall of Serpents_, and _The Green
Magician_.  The first two were published as the _Incompleat Enchanter_ and
later volumes added _The Castle of Iron_ (_The Compleat Enchanter_), _The
Wall of Serpents_ (_The Enchanter Completed_), and the final volume I
mention above, which included the last story in the series done with Pratt.
There is also a set of short stories (the others are novelettes) written
with Christoper Stasheff as co-editer, with several other writers, set in
the Harold Shea cycle.  These are not done as well as the originals though
the two by de Camp were interesting to someone hooked on the series like
me.  De Camp and Pratt were a distinctive writing team.  Till recently de
Camp said he was not interested in doing other stories in the cycle because
he felt he couldn't recapture what they produced together.  I agree.  These
later stories in the cycle lack something.

_Trumpet_ was set in the world of Scandinavian myth and introduced Shea and
his colleagues at the Garaden Psychiatric Institute in Ohio.  Dr. Reed
Chalmers, the senior shrink, is working on a theory that "dements" are
people who have made an incomplete transition to other quantum worlds and
are stuck somewhat in both.  Harold Shea, junior psychologist to Chalmers,
is a romantic sort and decides to put the theory into practice on his own.
Shea escapes humdrum existence into a world occupied by real Norse Gods
with comic results in _Trumpet_.  Chalmers joins Shea later in
_Mathematics_ after Harold makes a fortunate return to his own continuum
just as the Gotterdamerung is getting into full swing.  Together they
journey into the world of Spencer's _The Fairie Queene_ and explore the
physics of magic with later excursions into the Orlando Furioso (_Castle of
Iron_), the Finnish Kalevala (_Serpents_), and Irish folklore (_The Green
Magician_).  These stories established many of the themes found in
contemporary fantasy, at least the parts not inspired by Tolkien and T.H.
White.

Fletcher Pratt died in the 50s unfortunately, but there are several other
novels he wrote with de Camp that have some flavor of the Harold Shea
cycle, notably _The Land of Unreason_ and _The Carnelian Cube_.  They also
produced a well regarded series, _Tales From Gavagan's Bar_, that inspired
Spider Robinson.

The list of his works I give below is based on an old source.  It lacks all
his more recent work with his wife.  Before I copy it, the flyleaf of my
copy of _The Compleat Compleat Enchanter_ lists the following by de Camp:

   The Hand of Zei
   The Glory That Was
   The Fallible Fiend	(I enjoyed this some)

With Catherine Crook de Camp:
   The stones of Nomaru
   The Incorporated Knight
   The Swords of Zinjaban

With David Drake:
   The Undesired Princess and the Enchanted Bunny

I will *not* list everything the man has written (way too long and much is
out of print or of questionable value to you).  The 1979 edition of _The
Science Fiction Encyclopedia_ lists the following:

   Lest Darkness Fall (1941)     (mentioned by Dorothy and I)
   The Wheels of If (1949)       (another classic)
   The Virgin of Zesh (1953)
   Rogue Queen (1951)            (listed along with LDF as his most well
                                  regarded SF work - I've never read it)
   The Hostage of Zir (1971)
   Bell, Book, and Candle (1959) (became the movie with Jimmie Stewart
                                  and Kim Novak (?))

Most of these should still be in print.  A work I enjoyed, not listed
above, was historical fiction (another of his fields), _Dragon of the
Ishtar Gate_.  From memory he and Catherine wrote a book called _The
Unbeheaded King_ a few years back and more recently, _The Pixielated
Princess_.

Along with Lin Carter he is/was one of the editors of Robert Howard's Conan
series (not my cup of tea) and also one of the scholarly commentators on H.
P. Lovecraft.  Mostly, he likes to write within the adventure and fantasy
genres.  Have fun.

Gary Greene
Santa Clara, California
garyg@netcom.com  

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 18:25:55 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

Gary Greene <garyg@netcom.com> wrote:
>   Bell, Book, and Candle (1959) (became the movie with Jimmie Stewart
>                                  and Kim Novak (?))

Are you sure about this?  Before it was a movie it was a play by John Van
Druten - I just looked it up in MELVYL and it gives a publication date
(which would probably have been _later than_ the date of production) of
1951.  I owned a copy of the published playscript for years & years, and I
think if there had been anything on the title page about "based on the
novel by L. Sprague de Camp" I would've noticed it.

That was also the only entry MELVYL had under the title "Bell, Book, and
Candle."

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 19:30:26 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

Gary Greene (garyg@netcom.com) wrote:
>His best in this area IMHO are the Harold Shea stories written with
>Fletcher Pratt.  These are indeed classics.  If you like this sort of
>thing too I can happily recommend them.  They are currently available in a
>single volume as the _Compleat Compleat Enchanter_.

A bunch of the stories in Pratt and de Camp's _Tales from Gavagan's Bar_
are worth reading, too (especially the guy with the dt's).  _The Carnelian
Cube_, however, other than being the most thoroughgoing version of
and-then-I-woke-up, is not something I would recommend.

Don't bother with the de Camp and whoever (I want to say Stasheff, but I'm
not at all sure) continuations of the Shea stories; they are far too silly.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 22:49:25 GMT
From: schafer@raistlan.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

I can't tell you about recent works, but I can mention some older stuff.
First, there is Lest Darkness Fall about a modern (at the time, just pre
WWII) man who finds himself in Gothic Rome.  Wonderful book.  Then there
are the headless king books, The Goblin Tower, The Clocks of Iraz, and The
Fallible Fiend, all excellent sword and sorcery.  Actually, his best work
is the collaborations with Fletcher Pratt, The Incomplete Enchanter, The
Castle of Iron, and Wall of Serpents, humorous fantasy.  He has some good
historicals set in the ancient world, The Dragon of the Ishtar Gate, The
Arrows of Hercules, Bronze God of Rhodes, and An Elephant for Aristotle
(I've been looking for this last for years).  The collection A Gun For
Dinosaur is pretty good.  Another collaboration with Pratt, The Land of
Unreason, is pretty good.  I remeber reading some SF, it was the Viagens
stories, Brazil is the major space faring nation, The Continent Makers is
the only title I can remember, though there are many more.

Of course he also wrote a bunch of Conan, his material is not quite as good
as Howard's, but better than anyone else's.  His own fantasy is not
particularly Conanesque.

He's the second oldest living SF writer, he's been doing it since the
thirties.  He's written vast amounts that I havn't mentioned, some good
some bad.  He hasn't produced a lot of absolutely first rate stuff, but he
has written tons of good solid adventures.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 06:01:38 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp / "BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE."

djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt) writes:
> Gary Greene <garyg@netcom.com> wrote:
>> Bell, Book, and Candle (1959) (became the movie with Jimmie Stewart
>>                                and Kim Novak (?))
>
>Are you sure about this?  Before it was a movie it was a play by John Van
>Druten - I just looked it up in MELVYL and it gives a publication date
>(which would probably have been _later than_ the date of production) of
>1951.  I owned a copy of the published playscript for years & years, and I
>think if there had been anything on the title page about "based on the
>novel by L. Sprague de Camp" I would've noticed it.
>
>That was also the only entry MELVYL had under the title "Bell, Book, and
>Candle."

Heydt and MELVYL are correct.  L. Sprague de Camp had *NOTHING* to do with
"BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE," which was a play by John Van Druten.

It has been performed on stage innumerable times, made into a fairly decent
movie, and used as the framework for an unlamented series pilot.
(Half-hour drama/sitcom, starred Yvette Mimieux, and was produced by people
who couldn't decide whether they were trying to copy the "MARY TYLER MOORE
SHOW," "BEWITCHED," or "LEAVE IT TO BEAVER."  Needless to say, it only
aired once, and was *NOT* picked up for a series.)

Van Druten's play was offensive to people who actually call themselves
"witches," since it hews to the Official Church Line on "what is a witch,"
while still pussyfooting around any mention of dealings wtih the Christian
concept of the "Devil."

Since Van Druten was writing a dramatic romance with excellent comedic
situations, offending members of a minority religion was not a conscious
concern; most sane Wiccans (at least, people I *know* are Wiccans...!)
enjoy the play as a fantasy using a Christian/Satanic form of witchcraft as
a "plot hook" on which the story is hung.
 
The movie is on tape, and rentable; it's a very faithful adaptation of the
play, and an excellent way to spend a couple of hours if you haven't seen
it.  The ending may be a bit mawkish by modern standards (remember, it was
written in the fifties, and *had* to have an ending acceptable to the Bible
Belt) but the work of Novak, Lanchester, Stewart, Lemon....  and the
direction and staging, are all excellent.
 
Pay special attention to the opening credits, which are cute as the
dickens, and to the music, particularly if you get a copy with the original
Candoli Brothers jazz on it.
 
By the way, the pianist the Candoli Brothers dragged in for several sets
was an unknown kid named John Williams... I'm not sure if he's in the
credits or not.

------------------------------
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Date: 14 Dec 93 18:40:33 GMT
From: tcokelys@tu108.tus.ssi1.com (Scott Cokely)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: PHOENIX WITHOUT ASHES

Ellison recently held a book signing in Fullerton, and while I was there I
found a reprint of "Phoenix without Ashes".  Fans will recognize this book
as the award winning adaptation of the Canadian TV series, "The Starlost".
There's an essay called "We're Not In Kansas Anymore" by Ellison which
details the history of the show's development and its demise.

I'd like to know if anyone else has read this/seen it, and what the general
reaction from the net is.  I vaguely remember one episode from this show,
but frankly I was so young when it aired (1973) very little of the details
remain in my fuzzy cranium.

I try to avoid sequelmania as much as anyone, but after reading this story
I really want to know how it turns out.  What was Vastator?  What about the
other nodes?  Wasn't there anyone else who escaped their node like Devon?

Any other fans out there?

Scott Cokely
Silicon Systems, Inc.
(714) 579-6624
scott.cokely@tus.ssi1.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 03:31:21 GMT
From: paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Katherine Kerr

Two weeks ago, I picked up a copy of Katherine Kerr's revised edition of
_Daggerspell_, and stayed up quite late to finish it.  Does anyone know how
this edition differs from the original (originally published by Del Rey)?

I read the original edition about when it came out and while I recalled it
to be absorbing, I didn't go out and grab _Darkspell_, etc. when they were
published.  Then recently I picked up a copy of _Ressurection_ and was very
impressed, so I went and bought a copy of the revised _Daggerspell_.  This
time I did go and get the sequel, and it does seem that _Darkspell_ was
much less deft, but she improved over the remaining books.  Now I've got to
restrain myself from buying the trade edition of _Days of Blood and Fire_.

Samuel Paik
Digital Equipment Corporation
3D Device Support
paik@mlo.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 05:41:53 GMT
From: lofstrom@hawaii.edu (Karen Lofstrom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr

Samuel S. Paik (paik@mlo.dec.com) wrote:
>Two weeks ago, I picked up a copy of Katherine Kerr's revised edition of
>_Daggerspell_, and stayed up quite late to finish it.  Does anyone know
>how this edition differs from the original (originally published by Del
>Rey)?

She discussed this in her topic on GEnie at some length, but damned if I
can remember everything she said.  As I remember, there were no large
changes, just cleanup of various points that had been bothering her for
years.  She said that _Daggerspell_ had been carved out of a longer
manuscript (most of which went into the second novel in the series) at the
behest of the publisher, and the surgery had been hurried and crude in
places.

Karen Lofstrom
lofstrom@uhunix.uhcc.Hawaii.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 08:10:43 GMT
From: hn323pa@unidui.uni-duisburg.de (Micaela "Stayka" Pantke)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr

Talking of Katherine Kerr... Could anyone please give me a listing of her
books (Paperbacks only if possible), preferably with ISBN numbers?

I read Daggerspell, Darkspell and the other two with 'dagger' in their
names (at least in the British edition). Then I stumbled over Time of
Exile, but haven't seen anything else of her around here (in Good Ol'
Germany...) I liked her style of writing and characters very much (not to
mention her linguistic enterprises...) and would really like to read *more*
of her. But the catalogues of the importeurs leave me completely alone.
So, if anyone could help me???

Micaela Pantke
Westhoffstr.111 46169 Oberhausen
stayka@unidui.uni-duisburg.de

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 12:55:16 GMT
From: te@ohm.york.ac.uk (Terry Edhouse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr

hn323pa@unidui.uni-duisburg.de (Micaela "Stayka" Pantke) writes:
>Talking of Katherine Kerr... Could anyone please give me a listing of her
>books (Paperbacks only if possible), preferably with ISBN numbers?
>
>I read Daggerspell, Darkspell and the other two with 'dagger' in their
>names (at least in the British edition). Then I stumbled over Time of
>Exile, but haven't seen anything else of her around here

The full list (from memory) is :

_Daggerspell_
_Darkspell_
_Dawnspell_
_Dragonspell_

_A_Time_Of_Exile_
_A_Time_of_Omens_
_A_Time_of_War_

I've read the lot and thought they were OK.

Does anyone know what the title of the next book will be?

Terry

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 07:44:46 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr

For American readers:

te@ohm.york.ac.uk writes:
>The full list (from memory) is :
>_Daggerspell_
>_Darkspell_
>_Dawnspell_

The Bristling Wood

>_Dragonspell_

The Dragon Revenant

>_A_Time_Of_Exile_
>_A_Time_of_Omens_
>_A_Time_of_War_

Days of Blood and Fire

>Does anyone know what the title of the next book will be?

Nope. I don't know why the title changes UK->USA, either, and am totally
puzzled as to why no major USA publishing house or distributor seems to
"transplant" books from the UK until a year or two has passed (thinking
specifically of Dianna Wynne Jones and Douglas Adams). I got (for some
reason it turned up at my comics shop) a UK edition of
Life,_the_Universe,_and_Everything and did not know for *years* that the
American edition replaced the word "f**k" with "Belgium" in the name of the
award...

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 08:37:35 GMT
From: lofstrom@hawaii.edu (Karen Lofstrom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr

David DeLaney (dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu) wrote:
>>Does anyone know what the title of the next book will be?
>
>Nope. I don't know why the title changes UK->USA, either, 

The title changes are due to the fact that Kit Kerr dislikes the series
titles (____spell, Time of ___), and will use them only if forced by the
publisher.  She has different US and UK publishers, so has to fight this
out twice, with varying results.

I think the next one will be Time of Justice, unless she manages to
convince the publishers otherwise.  BTW, I don't take notes on this stuff;
I just hang out in her topic on GEnie.  If she has some fans here, I will
try to keep better track of the stuff you'd like to know.

Karen Lofstrom
lofstrom@uhunix.uhcc.Hawaii.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 21:44:01 GMT
From: cahk@encon.pge.com (Catherine Hampton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr

Ah, someone else with good (or at least my) tastes in books.  IMHO
"Resurrection" is the best thing Kerr has ever written, and I like her
other work.

Unfortunately I don't know how the current version of Daggerspell differs
from the earlier.

Catherine

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 01:19:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review:  "Circus World", by Barry Longyear

		Review:  "Circus World", by Barry Longyear

Barry B. Longyear's "Circus World" (***, on an uncalibrated four-point
scale) has the sort of premise that looks promising on paper, but rarely
lives up to that promise.  This is one of those rare times.  The premise is
that a circus starship - City of Baraboo, crashed on an isolated planet,
marooning the survivors.  In the centuries that followed, the passengers
and their descendents maintained and improved their circus traditions and
skills.  By the time the planet Momus is rediscovered, it has fortune
tellers who can really see the future (or at least the patterns which are
forming the future), it has magicians who can really do magic (or, if it's
not magic, it'll do until a closer approximation comes along), it has
clowns who can leave an invading army rolling in the aisles with laughter
(or, if not rolling in the aisles, at least seriously amused).

This is a good thing because, as the book opens, there's an army on the
way.  Two, in a sense, as the Tenth Quadrant means to occupy Momus and the
Ninth Quadrant means to defend it.  Ashly Allenby is sent as a special
ambassador to persuade the government of Momus to accept NQ defenders
before the TQ attackers show up.  Unfortunately, Momus hasn't got a
government, just a body of circus custom.  And even if there were one, it
wouldn't be likely to pay much attention to an ambassador who hasn't got a
decent act.

The six stories that make up "Circus World" introduce us to this world and,
at the same time, introduce the encroaching galaxy to Momus.  This
encroachment brings opportunity - if nothing else, the inhabitants will
finally have an audience aside from each other but, only if Momus can
survive the initial encounters.  It's an enjoyable enough book, with a
quirky premise that isn't allowed to degenerate into a running gag.
"Circus World" was Longyear's first novel.  It's a fixup, in that it
consists of stories which previously appeared in magazines, but they were
explicitly written to form a six-part novel.

There are two prequels, not quite as good as "Circus World".  "City of
Baraboo" (**) tells how the last circus on Earth, O'Hara's Greater Shows,
is driven off Earth by bad times, and tours space until the enmity of a
competitor leads to the crash on Momus.  It's weaker than "Circus World",
mostly because the story it has to tell has no center.  We read about the
trials and tribulations of an interstellar circus, and they're only
moderately interesting.

"Elephant Song" (**+), which tells of the first years on Momus, has a very
powerful center - the struggle to keep the circus's small herd of
elephants alive.  This central metaphor is diluted somewhat by Longyear's
efforts to explain how the more unlikely customs and talents in "Circus
World" got their start.

I wouldn't read these books in chronological order: If you read and enjoy
"Circus World", pick up "Elephant Song" and possibly "City of Baraboo".

   Badnews frowned.  "I've never seen one before, Great Warts,
   although I've read of them in the Books.  Was that a rube?"

Author:    Longyear, Barry B.
Title:     Circus World
Date:      1981
Comments:  The stories appeared in Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine in 1978 and
           1979 

Title:     City of Baraboo
Date:      1980
Title:     Elephant Song
Date:      1982
Publisher: The publication dates given are for the Berkley paperbacks

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 14 Dec 93 19:41:45 GMT
From: PSTEVENS@afb1.ssc.edinburgh.ac.uk (Paul Stevens)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: May and Research

>I was wondering if anyone happened to know to what extent her accounts of
>the different metabilities correlate with actual research.  From what I've
>read, and from people that I have met who have some knowledge of psychic
>research, May's work does seem to relate to actual data.

   May's books are based *to a certain degree* on actual research. Some
ideas seem to be based on Targ & Puthoff's books (e.g. 'Mind at Large' ,
'the Mind Race'), especially the psi-eye concept. These books are generally
regarded as being slightly overenthusiastic and the research they describe
has been criticised on a variety of points. However, there has been a lot
of research into remote-viewing/ESP (= 'farsensing') which *appears* to
show that such things are possible. Bear in mind that all parapsychology
research is (for a variety of reasons) generally regarded as being highly
controversial.
   As to the categories of metabilities she uses:-

Farsensing -    see above. Current research tends to focus on a 
                technique known as Ganzfeld, a mild sensory 
                deprivation setting. Although (once again) 
                controversial, the technique does seem to be 
                replicable (giving roughly 30%+ success rate of 
                ESP target viewing).

Psychokinesis - The abilities as she describes have all been 
                reported *anecdotally*, but lab research tends 
                more to looking at microphysical PK affecting 
                random systems, which seems to be something that 
                anyone can 'do' (again, there's a lot of 
                criticism as to the interpretation of the 
                findings!). (plus see coercion heading below).

Creativity -    No related area in research. Energy manipulation 
                would be classified as PK. Matter creation is 
                rarely even reported anecdotally, except for 
                religious-miracle type shows (e.g. Sai Baba) 
                which are more likely to be sleight of hand.
                
Coercion -      Apart from the reports of a few sensationalist 
                books, there isn't any research into mind-control 
                going on that I know of. Early Russian research 
                by Vasilev (sp?) looked at the possibility of 
                remote hypnosis, which was reported to have been 
                possible, but I don't know of any replications. 
                Possibly related is current research into PK 
                influence of living systems (especially the human 
                autonomic system), which has been giving positive 
                results. This could be also be viewed as a case of 
                'ESP' however.

Healing -       Research also views this as Bio-PK. Any other 
                claims tend to be made by religious/magical 
                groups, not scientists (we can't deal with 
                divine healing energy yet!)
                
NB Intervention talks about parapsychology research at Edinburgh - THIS IS
TRUE ! :)

>Also, could anyone recommend other books by May, or 
>by authors who write in the same style?

   I know May wrote 'Dune Roller' early on, though I've never found a copy
:( . As for other same-style authors: nope, haven't found any - though I'd
love to ! Although completely different, you may enjoy Greg Bear's
"Infinity Concerto"/"Serpent Mage" books (not sure why - call it
intuition).

Paul Stevens
Psychology Department
7, George Square
Edinburgh University
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Date: 1 Dec 93 01:05:57 GMT
From: cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu (Cari D. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

According to the science fiction newsletter put out by B. Dalton (who knows
how accurate it is?) Damia's Children should be coming out January 8th in
paperback.  Personally, I can't wait.  I can't afford the hard covers
either and once it comes out, I'll start counting down the days till First
Fall comes out in paperback (most likely in a year :( ).

Cari D. Burstein
cdaveb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 20:36:56 GMT
From: nam@netcom.com (Nancy A. Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: McCaffrey: The Planet Pirates

I just recently finished reading _The Planet Pirates_ and I'd like to know
if any more books in that world are going to be written by any of the
authors involved?  I got the impression that there are other books that I'm
missing but I haven't found any.

Any info would be appreciated.

Thanks.

Nancy

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 20:39:22 GMT
From: conrad@usl.com (-rohan-+Dunkerson C.B.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: McCaffrey: The Planet Pirates

nam@netcom.com (Nancy A. Miller) writes:
>I just recently finished reading _The Planet Pirates_ and I'd like to know
>if any more books in that world are going to be written by any of the
>authors involved?  I got the impression that there are other books that
>I'm missing but I haven't found any.

As I recall there were 5 books in that series:

Dinosaur Planet
Dinosaur Planet Survivors
Sassinak
The Death of Sleep
Generation Warriors

I know of no plans for more books set in that universe.

Conrad  B. Dunkerson
conrad@usl.com  AKA;
conrad@novalink.com
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Date: 2 Dec 93 21:33:27 GMT
From: berkoski@next07wor.wam.umd.edu (Leonard Bernard Berkoski)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GATEWAY Trilogy + 2

Regarding the Annals of the Heechee (4th book in the series by Fredrick
Pohl ), does anybody have any opinions on the confusing references to
Albert being God in the last 20 or so pages of the book.  It seems like the
book ended rather quickly, and this was an idea he wanted to do more with,
but never got around to.

By the way, I did enjoy all of the books, and I guess I'll evently read the
fifth book (Tales of the Heechee or whatever)

Len

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 04:03:43 GMT
From: ab813@cleveland.freenet.edu (Greg Oblisk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GATEWAY Trilogy + 2

When I read Annals of the Heechee I appreciated some resolution to the "Who
are the Heechee?" question, but tired of Broadhead's continued unchanging
personal problems.  I thought that it was an interesting depiction of what
life might be like in cyberspace relative to meat.  I'd have to stop short
of Albert being God.  He was an acceptable evolution of machine
intelligence given the suspension of belief that the rest of the plot
required.

Greg Oblisk
ab813@cleveland.freenet.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - McKinley (2 msgs) & Modesitt, Jr. (5 msgs) &
                   Moffett & Moorcock (3 msgs) & Newman & 
                   Norton & Kim Stanley Robinson (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 03:34:52 GMT
From: siy@uclink.berkeley.edu (Shiung Ing Yang)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robin McKinley

Does anyone know what Robin McKinley's latest book is called?

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 13:36:59 GMT
From: irbohlen@med.unc.edu (Ivis Reed Bohlen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robin McKinley

The new book is called Deerskin.  I thought it was terrific, but noticeably
darker in tone and subject matter than her previous books.  It's based on a
fairy tale, but not the sort that you would find in a children's book.  Her
writing and storytelling abilities are as strong as ever.

Ivis Reed Bohlen
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill
irbohlen@med.unc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 00:21:36 GMT
From: tpenning@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Thomas R Pennington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Speaking of L.E. Modesitt, Jr. . . .

ab950@Freenet.carleton.ca (Linden Mason) writes:
>Does anyone know when another 'Recluce' book is due out? Will there be
>another one? Opinions of Modesitt?

Have you read _Towers of Sunset_?

tpenning@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu
penningt@cis.ohio-state.edu
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Date: 2 Dec 93 03:48:58 GMT
From: ab950@freenet.carleton.ca (Linden Mason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Speaking of L.E. Modesitt, Jr. . . .

tpenning@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu (Thomas R Pennington) says:
>Have you read _Towers of Sunset_?

Yes I have. [Thought it was far superior to _The Magic of..._, btw.]  Sorry
if my original question was vague, I'll re-state it:

Does anyone know if there will be a third 'Recluce' out?  If there is
indeed one due out, when will this be?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 11:32:05 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Speaking of L.E. Modesitt, Jr. . . .

The third Recluce book is THE MAGIC ENGINEER, and will appear in hardcover
in March.  More Recluce books are under contract.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 23:52:37 GMT
From: ppratt@sdcc3.ucsd.edu (Peter Pratt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Speaking of L.E. Modesitt, Jr. . . .

I've read both books, and some other stuff by Modesitt, and I generally
like to read it.  But, if I may ask, why do you like "Towers" better than
"Magic"?  Personally, I think "Magic" is one of the better fantasy novels
of the last 10/15 years that I've been reading fantasy(or reading novels
period...).  I did not think "Towers" was as good.  I thought the whole
reluctance in the relationship bit was over done.  And I liked Lerris a lot
more.

But I am waiting expectantly for "Engineer Magic", or whatever the third
book is called, to come out this spring.

Peter Pratt

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 14:04:51 GMT
From: bell@rock.enet.dec.com (Shane L. Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Speaking of L.E. Modesitt, Jr. . . .

   I preferred Magic of Recluse over than Towers of Sunset too but still
enjoyed both.

   What time period is the third book going to be in?  Sometime in between
the first two or a continuation of one of them?

Thanks!!

Shane L. Bell
bell@rock.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 01:06:14 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Judith Moffett's 'Hefn' novels

Over three centuries ago, a Hefn spaceship landed on Earth and dropped off
a bunch of - mutineers would be an overstatement - insubordinate crew
members.  They meant to return in a few years, after the stranded Hefn had
learned their lesson, but mechanical trouble combined with time dilation
delayed their return by centuries.

The ecological disruption they found in the early twenty-first century
dismayed them and, after some indecision, they decided to stay and correct
the problem.  Over humanity's collective dead body, if need be.  They
imposed ecological and technological restrictions and, when that didn't
suffice, used their special talents to put a (temporary?) halt to human
reproduction.

Judith Moffett has written two novels set against this background.  "Ragged
World" is a fixup novel, consisting primarily of eight linked short
stories.  Collectively, they introduce the Hefn through the eyes of a few
of the humans who interact with them - a couple who knew the last of the
castaway Hefn, for instance, and a pair of families linked to the Hefn
through a time paradox of sorts.  (The Hefn have a time transceiver which
allows communication with the past.)  All the stories are at least good,
though the novel suffers from an understandable lack of focus.

"Time, Like an Ever-Rolling Stream" is a more coherent novel, set in a
period when humanity's resentment is strongest.  The main characters are
two fourteen-year-olds who have been 'apprenticed' to the time-transceiver
program.  Both are emotionally crippled - Liam O'Hara by the death of his
best friend and Pam Pruitt by a powerful aversion to her developing
sexuality.  And both are in the wrong place, or possibly the right place,
when the aforementioned resentment combines with religious hysteria.

That place is Hurt Hollow - a fictional location based on an actual one,
inhabited by what one might call an ecological saint, living in harmony
with nature.  (The fact that humanity is capable of doing so is of interest
to the Hefn.)

The center of the novel is not the crisis at Hurt Hollow, however, so much
as the relationship between Liam and Pam, which Pam is exploring thirteen
years later, as she examines that time.

It's a good book.  They're both good books, but this one's better - well
written and involving.  Which isn't to say that there aren't flaws.  The
most irritating flaw is Moffett's insistence upon providing first aid for
readers.  In "Ragged World", this largely takes the form of a forward that
gives information that the reader either doesn't need, or would prefer to
get through the stories.  (The forward begins with the hackneyed and, in
this case, out of character, statement that one of the Hefn has asked the
writer to write the memoir.)  In TLaERS it's far more irritating, because
it takes the form of Liam commenting on each chapter, and pointing out
symbolism that the reader might have missed.  (And in some cases I *did*
miss it, which doesn't make the trick more palatable.)  There's actually a
story reason for doing this - Liam's response matters but, the method used
to achieve the effect is annoying.

A second problem, for me, was that the Hefn are almost pure plot device.
They show up and they make humanity mend its ways, but their list of
concerns is uncritically that of today's ecologically concerned humans.
They also have a gizmo which lets them communicate with the past, and they
really believe that it is impossible to change history or set up a time
paradox, but they seem to make almost no use of the gizmo to keep things
from going wrong.  Said gizmo only comes out when the plot calls for some
characters to get some information from out of time.

I also have a problem with the role of Hurt Hollow as a human ideal.  As
the author periodically acknowledges, the ingredients of its success
include a great deal of labor, an extraordinarily large and fertile tract
of land, a constant influx of manufactured goods from the outside (e.g.,
nails, clothing), and the trading or purchasing of some foods from
conventional farms.  This doesn't make the homesteading lifestyle portrayed
there less honest or less admirable, for the right people, but it does
compromise its role as an ecological model.

One more thing, concerning which I can't speak from personal knowledge but,
the Gaian religion which develops seems to me to be a purely Protestant
solution.  Members of other religions are religious or not, lapsed or
active, but almost always with respect to 'home base'.  Shopping around
strikes me as a Protestant phenomenon.  (You hear "We used to be
Presbyterian but we've decided to join the Baptist church", but rarely "We
used to be Catholic but we've decided to become Methodist instead.")  I
can't see Gaian missionaries enjoying much success in most of the world.

Get the book.  Read it.  Read both of them, for that matter.  There are
flaws - too much message, occasionally heavy-handed writing, uninteresting
aliens, some bad plot devices (how would you go about getting 99.99% of the
world's population to watch a tv program simultaneously, no matter *how*
important it was?) but, these are definitely among the better books of
their respective years.

   "So do you believe in being born again?"

   "You sound like you're hoping and praying I'll say no," Pam
   said, "but I pretty much do.  And excuse me for saying so, but
   I doubt if you know what being born again means."

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 4 Dec 93 20:37:19 GMT
From: byler@sphinx.phys.virginia.edu (Chris Byler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael Moorcock

On a slightly related subject, I read a Moorcock book, fairly old, titled
_The_Land_Leviathan_, which appeared to be a sequel to an older book. Is it
a sequel, and if so, to what? Are there any others in this series?  (The
book involved the adventures of a character named Oswald Bastable in an
alternate history. The title comes from a sort of super-tank, about 150-200
feet high, that demolishes Washington D.C.. Note that I don't want to start
another thread about racism in sf by referring to this book, I just want to
see if there is a sequel.)

Also, in _The_Vanishing_Tower_ (Elric Saga, book 4) there are three heroes
who make up The Three Who Are One: Elric himself, Corum from the Swords
trilogy, and Erekose. Are there any books written about Erekose? How about
Hawkmoon, who joins the trio in _Sailor_On_The_Seas_Of_Fate_ (2nd book of
the Elric saga)?  And what do you make of the name, 'The Three (or Four, in
_Sailor_) Who Are One', aside from their trick of combining forces?

Chris Byler

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 22:05:47 GMT
From: michaelb@cse.fau.edu (Michael Rogero Brown)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael Moorcock

byler@sphinx.phys.Virginia.EDU (Chris Byler) writes:
>On a slightly related subject, I read a Moorcock book, fairly old, titled
>_The_Land_Leviathan_, which appeared to be a sequel to an older book. Is
>it a sequel, and if so, to what? Are there any others in this series?

The Nomad of Time/Oswald Bastable Trilogy:
1. The Warlord of the Air
2. The Land Leviathan
3. The STeel Tsar

>Also, in _The_Vanishing_Tower_ (Elric Saga, book 4) there are three heroes
>who make up The Three Who Are One: Elric himself, Corum from the Swords
>trilogy, and Erekose. Are there any books written about Erekose?

John Daker/Erekose/Eternal Champion series:
1. The Eternal Champion
2. The Silver Warriors (aka Phoenix in Obsidian)
3. The Swords of Heaven, Flowers of Hell [graphic novel w/Howard CHaykin]
4. The Dragon in the Sword

>How about Hawkmoon,

History of the Runestaff (1st Hawkmoon series):
1. The Jewel in the Skull
2. The Mad God's Amulet
3. The Sword of Dawn
4. The Runestaff

Chronicles of Caste Brass (2nd Hawkmoon series):
1. Count Brass
2. The Champion of Garathorn
3. The Quest for Tanelorn

>who joins the trio in _Sailor_On_The_Seas_Of_Fate_ (2nd book of the Elric
>saga)?  And what do you make of the name, 'The Three (or Four, in
>_Sailor_) Who Are One', aside from their trick of combining forces?

Also, Corum is composed of the Swords trilogy and the Chronicles of Corum
trilogy.

Michael Rogero Brown
Florida Atlantic Univ.
michaelb@sol.cse.fau.edu
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Date: 6 Dec 93 20:09:14 GMT
From: schafer@raistlan.network.com (Martin Schafer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Michael Moorcock

byler@sphinx.phys.Virginia.EDU (Chris Byler) writes:
>Also, in _The_Vanishing_Tower_ (Elric Saga, book 4) there are three heroes
>who make up The Three Who Are One: Elric himself, Corum from the Swords
>trilogy, and Erekose. Are there any books written about Erekose? 

Erekose is the main character of the book titled, The Eternal Champion.  I
enjoyed the fact that that scene appears in the books about each of the
characters, told from that character's view point.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 23:27:11 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ANNO-DRACULA by Kim Newman


			ANNO-DRACULA by Kim Newman
	     Carroll & Graf, ISBN 0-88184-967-7, 1993, US$21.
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   What if Van Helsing had not been successful and Dracula had survived and
gone on to marry Queen Victoria?  Okay, it sounded like an unlikely
premise, but let's face it: those readers who can't accept the premise
aren't going to read the book in the first place.

   Newman has postulated a London split into two factions: the undead and
the "warm."  Gradually the undead, now living openly, are taking over
society.  Those who speak or act against them are sent to concentration
camps or impaled upon stakes.  Sherlock Holmes, for example, has been
incarcerated in Devil's Dyke on Sussex Downs.  (I should warn Holmes fans
who hear of this book that while Lestrade is a genuine character in the
action, Holmes is merely mentioned a couple of times.  And, no, he is *not*
"the vampire Lestrade," as one wit asked me.)  In addition to Dracula and
Sherlock Holmes, we also have Dr. Moreau and Dr. Jekyll, as well as Jack
the Ripper and a plethora of vampires, both historical and fictional.  All
these well-known characters tend to get in the way of the story at times,
which is actually quite engrossing without the "spot-the-reference" game.
(The Jack the Ripper subplot is critical to the book, however.)

   I initially picked this up because it was both an alternate history and
a Sherlock Holmes novel, but its strengths lie in neither of those areas,
but in its craftsmanship as a vampire novel in the spirit of Bram Stoker's
DRACULA, as well as John Polidori's VAMPYRE and James Malcolm Rymer's
VARNEY THE VAMPIRE.  Its closest resemblance to a Sherlock Holmes story is
in its capturing the feel of Victorian London, albeit a somewhat
transformed Victorian London.  If you find this description at all
intriguing, I recommend you seek out ANNO-DRACULA.

Title:      Anno-Dracula
Author:     Kim Newman
City:       New York
Date:       1993
Publisher:  Carroll & Graf
Comments:   hardback, US$21 [1992]
Order Info: ISBN 0-88184-967-7
Pages:      359pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 15 Dec 93 11:51:00 GMT
From: IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.com (Irene R. Harrison)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Andre Norton's Janus series

Andre Norton wrote ONLY two novels set on the planet of Janus.

   Judgement on Janus                  1963
   Victory on Janus                    1966

As far as I know, Ms. Norton has no plans to revive this story arc. She
has, however, revived two other old story arcs with P.M. Griffin doing the
writing.

As for similar themes. Several of Andre Norton's books involve colony
planets, 'forced' labor from 'dimples' (read slums), and artifacts of other
civilizations. A complete reading list can be obtained from the
SF-Lovers archives. A partial list follows.

DREAD COMPANION         (1970)         colony planet and people changing
FORERUNNER              (1981)         a slum dweller and a quest
FORERUNNER FOREY        (1973)         'reading' the past through an object
ORDEAL IN OTHERWHERE    (1964)         a colony planet, an escape and magic
SECRET OF THE LOST RACE (1959)         slums and a colony planet

Consult your local library.  Most of these have been classed as Young Adult
or Juveniles. (Meaning no sex or cuss words.) With 150 Andre Norton Titles
out there you should find someting to your liking.

Irene Harrison
IRH@UTRC.UTC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 23:12:00 GMT
From: jeffy@netcom.com (Jeff Youngstrom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
[snip]
>Kim Stanley Robinson, Green Mars, Bantam Spectra TPB/HC

Anybody know if this is just a reprint of the novella published in olden
days (I think as half of a Tor double...  Patrick?) or a new epic to follow
on the heels of _Red Mars_?

I'll be buying it in HC either way, but I want to know how excited to get
:-)

And since I'm talking about KSR and his Mars books, I'll just express my
annoyance at the practice of concurrent releases of trade paper and hard
cover.  It's nice if you want the trade edition, but it makes it really
hard to find the hard cover (If I'm going to spend $15, I may as well spend
$25 and get something that's going to last through multiple readings.)
Just have to start watching Locus and putting in my orders in advance.

Jeffrey Youngstrom
jeffy@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 08:55:28 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

Jeff Youngstrom <jeffy@netcom.com> wrote:
>>Kim Stanley Robinson, Green Mars, Bantam Spectra TPB/HC
>
>Anybody know if this is just a reprint of the novella published in olden
>days (I think as half of a Tor double...  Patrick?) or a new epic to
>follow on the heels of _Red Mars_?

It will be entirely new. The novella is not even part of it.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu
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Date: 13 Dec 93 21:17:45 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: High Couch - revisited

I've gotten around to re-reading much of the High Couch series, finishing
the first and skimming some of the rest.

I must admit that it wasn't as good as I remembered it being, and I
remembered it as being not all that good to start with.  It probably isn't
the worst of all time, though.

There are some differences in the series as the plot progresses.  The first
book starts out with Our Heroine being (more or less) raped, raped, raped,
beaten, raped raped and raped.  Later on in the series, she is raped,
beaten, beaten, terrorized, beaten, raped, beaten, raped, and terrorized.
(This isn't an exact count, just a general impression).  Anyway, as the
series progresses there are more beatings and more terrorizations.  I
should add that the version I read was the original version - there was a
re-write of the first book under a different name that I haven't read.

In the first book, she seems to enjoy it more.  This could be seen either
as a feature, or as insidious, depending on one's POV.

Going on to the male characters, the message would seem to be that nice
guys finish last - except there aren't any nice guys.  Except perhaps in
the first book - *if* one includes bit characters.

The first book was the only one with a male rape scene.  (This has the
effect of turning one of the nice-guy candidates into yet another rapist.)
Other than that, only women (and mostly Our Heroine) get raped.

Our Heroine likes the nice-guy candidate a lot better after he becomes a
rapist, BTW.  This is a theme that will re-occur throughout the series, and
is the only thing that allows one to make sense of Our Heroine's actions.
She never starts talking about loving her current male partner until he
treats her poorly.  (Eventually, she does seem to settle on one guy, more
or less, though.)

There is a space-opera type plot, complete with super-powers, buried
underneath all the sex and violence.  I think this was the most interesting
part of the series, but it moved fairly slowly as most of the attention was
given to the sex and violence.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 20:09:09 GMT
From: rkinion@eecs.wsu.edu (Ronald Kinion)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Q: Any other Smoke Ring books?

Just out of curiosity I was wondering if there are any other books in Larry
Niven's Smoke Ring books.  I've read "The Smoke Ring" and "The Integral
Trees" Are there any more?  If so, tell me and I will try to find them at
my local library or book store.

Ronald Kinion
rkinion@eecs.wsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 03:41:16 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Any other Smoke Ring books?

rkinion@eecs.wsu.edu writes:
>Just out of curiosity I was wondering if there are any other books in
>Larry Niven's Smoke Ring books.  I've read "The Smoke Ring" and "The
>Integral Trees" Are there any more?  If so, tell me and I will try to find
>them at my local library or book store.

Not as such (not yet) - but "A World Out of Time" does contain a few
chapters set in the early years of the State - and many set a good bit
after its end...

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 21:26:17 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Any other Smoke Ring books?

Niven does have plans for a third Smoke Ring book (an early chapter is
included in _N-Space_, or maybe _Playgrounds of the Mind_.)  No idea when
it'll come out.

Tony Zbaraschuk
tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 22:32:45 GMT
From: JEK133@psuvm.psu.edu (Josh Kaderlan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Q: Any other Smoke Ring books?

There's also a short story set in the Smoke Ring, entitled "The Kiteman,"
which can be found in either N-Space or Playgrounds of the Mind.

Josh

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 01:38:57 GMT
From: erich@hrl8.cs.tamu.edu (Erich Schneider)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Know anything about _Crashlander_ by Niven in '94?

In the current issue of _Locus_, there's mention that a Niven novel will be
published in April '94, titled _Crashlander_.

Do any of you out there know anything more about this novel? Is it the Bey
Shaeffer novel some of us wish Niven had written back in his Known Space
days?

Erich Schneider
erich@bush.cs.tamu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 15:23:46 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Know anything about _Crashlander_ by Niven in '94?

CRASHLANDER (April '94) is an all-in-one-volume collection of Niven's
Beowulf Shaeffer stories.  It will include the Beowulf Shaeffer stories
from NEUTRON STAR and TALES OF KNOWN SPACE, plus a new story, all tied
together with a framing story.  It's by Niven alone, with no help from
anyone, and it should be available in March sometime in paperback.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 07:22:21 GMT
From: kulesa@acsu.buffalo.edu (Royal Nuisance)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Know anything about _Crashlander_ by Niven in '94?

ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris) writes:
>CRASHLANDER (April '94) is an all-in-one-volume collection of Niven's
>Beowulf Shaeffer stories.  It will include the Beowulf Shaeffer stories
>from NEUTRON STAR and TALES OF KNOWN SPACE, plus a new story, all tied
>together with a framing story.  It's by Niven alone, with no help from
>anyone, and it should be available in March sometime in paperback.

Did something change somewhere along the idea-to-product trail?  I remember
reading another article here about _Crashlander_ a few months back, from a
similarly reputable source (Clarinet, Del Rey, Tor, etc.; I don't remember
which).  It was shortly after "Procrustes" was published in its own special
pull-out section in _Omni._

At that time, it was stated that _Crashlander_ would consist of the five
"classic" tales of Beowulf Shaeffer, "Procrustes," and a seventh story,
which would first appear in the program of WorldCon '93.

Was this information unreliable after all?  Did the WorldCon deal fall
through?  Is the WorldCon story the framing story, strange as that would
be?  Or does all of this mean that _Crashlander *isn't* the definitive
collection of Bey's misadventures?

Thanks for any clarifications.

Oh, an aside that I just thought of: Paperback in only *four months*?  Any
special reason the conventional hardcover-to-paperback routine is being
bypassed?

kulesa@acsu.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 10:05:08 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994

>Anne McCaffrey and Jody Lynn Nye, The Ship Who Won Baen HC

Okay, I just have to ask - every single time I've seen the name Jody Lynn
Nye, she's been feeding off the creations of other authors.  Is she only a
literary tramp?  Has she done anything original?

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 07:19:43 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994 -- Part II

rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold):
>>Anne McCaffrey and Jody Lynn Nye, The Ship Who Won Baen HC
>
>Okay, I just have to ask - every single time I've seen the name Jody Lynn
>Nye, she's been feeding off the creations of other authors.  Is she only a
>literary tramp?  Has she done anything original?

"Taylor's Ark" is original.  
(However, despite some bright points, it's not very good.)

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 20:46:13 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Forthcoming Books in 1994 -- Part II

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>"Taylor's Ark" is original.  
>(However, despite some bright points, it's not very good.)

I'm not so sure it's entirely original.  The premise seems very much like
Murray Leinster's _Quarantine World_.  He's got a travelling medic with an
animal that makes vaccines inside its body, too.

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 00:13:40 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jody Lynn Nye

She's also written Mythology 101, Mythology Abroad, and Higher Mythology;
while these have their derivative elements, I thought they were pretty
good, and am waiting for more sequels.

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 09:48:12 GMT
From: dick@smith.chi.il.us (Dick Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jody Lynn Nye

Well, she *has* done some original work, including a popcorn fantasy series
about some elves living in a college library....  Can't remember the titles
just now, but the first one was ok, then (like most of these sort of thing)
the idea ran down, and the remaining books were less good.

But she's married to book-packager Bill Fawcett, which gives her extra good
contacts for getting to write the kind of book Ron is complaining about.

Dick Smith
dick@smith.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 17:53:15 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Jody Lynn Nye

Dick Smith@smith.CHI.IL. writes:
> Well, she *has* done some original work, including a popcorn fantasy
> series about some elves living in a college library....  Can't remember
> the titles just now, but the first one was ok, then (like most of these
> sort of thing) the idea ran down, and the remaining books were less good.

_Mythology 101_. I read it because it had a blurb exaltation from Diane
Duane. (You know, the "Spiffiest book I've read in a month of Tuesdays!!
Made me snort beets!! - Recognizable Q. Namebrand." on the front cover.
Is there an official name for those?)

The book was halfway between fluff and mush. A valuable lesson in how
meaningless blurb exaltations are, no matter how much you respect the
quotee.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 14:10:55 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TESTING by Charles Oberndorf

		       TESTING by Charles Oberndorf
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This is yet another in Bantam Spectra's excellent series of novellas.
In a future after the "Great Fall" (apparently an economic *and* social
collapse), students undergo morality training and testing.  The training
reminded me of the classes in Robert A. Heinlein's STARSHIP TROOPERS; the
testing reminded me of the old Isaac Asimov story (at least I think it was
Asimov) about a driving test.  This is not a bad thing - science fiction
has a grand tradition of building on and responding to what came before.
One thing that doesn't seem to have changed with the Great Fall is that
high school classes concentrate more on rote learning than on thinking,
more on having the "right" answer, even when they pay lip service to
independent thought.  If Oberndorf has a moral to his story, it's that
ethics and morality have to come from within through self-examination; they
can't be "taught" like geometry or Latin.  (Of course, that's just the
moral I concluded through my reasoning that he was proposing; your mileage
may vary, and that's probably the point as well.)

   One touch I liked which may not have been intentional: The headmaster if
the school says, "... our Great Fall had deeper meaning than a simple
economic collapse.  Although many in this country are not Christian and
worship God in their own way, our tradition is Judeo-Christian.  When we
say 'fall,' we think of Adam and Eve and their fall from grace.  And the
Great Fall was our nation's fall from grace."  The seeming afterthought to
make "Christian" into "Judeo-Christian," especially since Judaic tradition
does not have the concept of the "fall from grace" that Christianity has or
the headmaster claims, is precisely typical of using formulae instead of
thinking about what is being said.  I hear it now, and it seems likely to
continue, even after the "Great Fall."

   Oberndorf also postulates an interesting new family structure.  I don't
think it particularly likely, especially in a society still waving the flag
of "Judeo-Christian tradition" but, I'm willing to grant the possibility
for the sake of the story.  As in his first work, SHELTERED LIVES,
Oberndorf is examining society and morality in a more direct way than one
usually finds in science fiction, and I recommend TESTING.

Title:      Testing
Author:     Charles Oberndorf
City:       New York
Date:       September 1993
Publisher:  Bantam Spectra
Comments:   paperback, US$3.99
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-56181-2
Pages:      134pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 03:06:38 GMT
From: Bryan.Case@um.cc.umich.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Powers

   I have a hazy memory of some person/publisher soliciting Arthur novels
from a variety of authors.  Powers and K.W. Jeter both wrote books for this
- - the Jeter is MORLOCK NIGHT, the Powers, DRAWING OF THE DARK - I think it
may have been Roger Elwood as the publisher.  The project fell through, but
the books remained and were published elsewhere.
 
Re: STRESS OF HER REGARD Karl MacRae and others argue that its length is
excessive.  I read it after ON STRANGER TIDES and was expecting more crash-
bang adventure; therefore I was initially a little bothered at the slow
pace.  I soon appreciated the alteration of scene-setting/discussion with
intense action - the book carefully spun out ideas which were then
reflected in events (reflected in both senses of reproduction and reversal)
which then stimulated more discussion, which tied into subsequent acts, and
so on.  tSohR doesn't read like an 80s sf thriller, nor should it.  The
ideas of the book wouldn't fly in a Mick Farren adventure (no insult to the
often quite capable Mr. Farren - I'm just distinguishing styles).  Further,
Powers seems to be trying to simulate the milieu of the period.  This leads
to textual similarities: dialogues, descriptions, pacing.  Reading tSohR is
like listening to a rich conversation between the early 1800s and the
1980s.  Every time I go back to the book, I find more details I previously
missed - very few sf books offer that pleasure.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 01:03:34 GMT
From: friedman@husc10.harvard.edu (Dawn Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Stress of Her Regard

Bryan.Case@UM.CC.UMICH.EDU writes:
>Further, Powers seems to be trying to simulate the milieu of the period.
>This leads to textual similarities: dialogues, descriptions, pacing.
>Reading tSohR is like listening to a rich conversation between the early
>1800s and the 1980s.  Every time I go back to the book, I find more
>details I previously missed - very few sf books offer that pleasure.
  
  This is just what I was hoping for when I picked up the book.  As I
recall, it wasn't that long after I'd seen _Bloody Poetry_ off-Broadway,
which deals with some of the same people and events.  I was hoping for
more, with the added pleasure of imaginative fantasy.

  What I experienced instead was an attempt by 1980's fantasy to explain
away early 1800's Romanticism.  It was a retcon!  Just about every bit of
poetry mentioned in the book was related, not to the imagination and
passions of the people who created it, but to external influence.  The
screwed-up relationships and the various mental aberrations of the poets
were largely explained away too.
  
  Apparently, for many people the book enhanced their appreciation of the
period.  I wish it had done the same for me.  Oh, well.

Dawn            
friedman@husc.harvard.edu   

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 18:46:07 GMT
From: dagibbs@qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: SMALL GODS by Terry Pratchett

			       _Small Gods_
			    by Terry Pratchett
			  a review by David Gibbs
			
   _Small Gods_ is the twelfth book in the Discworld series by Terry
Pratchett; unfortunately it shows.  When I read the first of the Discworld
novels, I found them hilariously funny - on the order of laughing too hard
to continue reading.  In reading _Small Gods_, I had a few weak chuckles.
It is possible that if this were the first Discworld novel you were going
to read, that you would find it much funnier, because much of the humour in
these novels derives from the absurdity of Discworld, and the readers
surprise at this absurdity.  But after having read ten Discworld novels,
the absurdities of the world are expected, and are no longer funny.

   Disregarding the disappoint about the expected level of humour, it does
tell a half-decent yarn, with a few interesting characters.  I would say it
is definitely worth picking up second hand, possibly new in soft cover, but
not worth buying in hard cover.

(Spoiler warning)

For those who like plot summaries, the story follows Bruthra, last true
believer in the Great God Om, and the god Om itself, incarnated as a
turtle, through a series of misadventures.  First with the cult of Om which
has fallen into stagnation, later with a nieghbouring city specializing in
philosophy, and finally with most of the neighbouring cities.

Author:     Terry Pratchett
Title:      Small Gods
City:       London (England)
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-552-13890-8
Publisher:  Corgi Books
Comments:   Cdn$5.99; #4.99 UK
Pages:      381 pp.
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Date: 3 Dec 93 01:19:28 GMT
From: pcrxs@nasagiss.giss.nasa.gov (R.B. Schmunk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Odom's STALKER ANALOG

			      STALKER ANALOG
				By Mel Odom
		       A book review by R.B. Schmunk

STALKER ANALOG is a new science fiction mystery novel by Mel Odom, author
of the related LETHAL INTERFACE which came out a year or two ago. I say
related because the scene of the action has moved from Dallas to Houston
and a new set of detectives is involved, but a cameo appearance by the hero
of the older novel helps demonstrate they are part of the same future. And
because LETHAL INTERFACE was a decent read, I snatched STALKER ANALOG off
the shelf when I spotted it a few days ago.

The reason I refer to STALKER ANALOG as a combination of two major fiction
genres is because it involves the hunt for a serial killer sometime in the
near future. As is soon revealed, the killer is a Catholic priest name Judd
Almendariz who is gruesomely killing women he encounters on the bus and
whom he believes to be succubi. His nemesis is a Houston homicide detective
named Bethany Shay. But other characters play major roles, including Shay's
partner Tully Keever, her former husband Kiyoshi Izutsu, and the reclusive
billionaire Felix Carey, reputedly 120 years old. These characters are
generally well-drawn, particularly Shay and Almendariz, for whom enough
background is provided for one to have an idea of how they think.

Like many other recent novels set sometime in the 21st century, STALKER
ANALOG mixes in a fair amount of computer technology advances. I hesitate
to call it "cyberpunk" since it does not have the outlaw feel of such
books; our hero[ine] is after all a police officer. However, the manner in
which the technology is presented does bear similarities to Gibson's
NEUROMANCER, with some of its characters decking in and receiving direct
input of imagery. Furthering the similarity is the fact that the writing
takes such technology for granted, omitting the grittier details one
encounters in books like Stephenson's SNOW CRASH. But before you think
that STALKER ANALOG is terribly derivative, I should admit that Odom has
added an embellishment which makes the book a bit interesting: virtual
reality Bible software. That's right, instead of the hypertext software
infiltrating today's software market, STALKER ANALOG offers you-are-there
reality, in all the painful possibilities that the Bible offers.  (Remember
what happened to John the Baptist? Now imagine taking his place.)

On the flip side, of course, is the mystery, and here STALKER ANALOG does
not really stand out. Happily, the cops are competent and no ridiculous
hunches or leaps of intuition are required for them to figure out what's
going on. But violent serial killers can be found about every six inches
down a mystery book shelf. The only detail in which STALKER ANALOG's
mystery departs from run-of-the-mill is how billionaire Carey relates to
the case, as you'll soon be wondering why he is showing such interest in
the murders.

Unfortunately, there is one aspect about STALKER ANALOG that I found
seriously deficient: the city backdrop. My first inkling that Odom may have
erred came when I encountered a passage referring to a prostitute working
the River Oaks district of Houston. Since that area is the home of many of
Houston's wealthiest citizens, often living in large mansions, I found the
idea of a streetwalker area cruising the area a bit odd. But since STALKER
ANALOG is set in the future, I figured anything can happen in fifty (or
whatever) years.  However, somewhat later on, when I found Braes Bayou
called Bray's Bayou and South Shepherd Drive called South Shepard drive, I
decided that Odom must not have spent much time in Houston, and closer
thought revealed the problem more clearly. Different features delineate the
character of major cities; Manhattan is known for its skyscrapers and
taxi-laden streets, Seattle for its rain and view of Puget Sound, etc.. For
those who have been to Houston, the main images are of endless suburbia and
the freeways that have to be navigated to get much of anywhere. In fact,
most mysteries set in Houston feature explanations of how the detective
gets from one part of town to another (e.g., David Lindsey's excellent
books), but those features were just not present in STALKER ANALOG.  In
effect, the book is set in Any City, USA.

Thus, STALKER ANALOG as a decent read for those who like to mix their
science fiction with murder. However, if you've any amount of time in
Houston, I expect that this book will make you shake your head a bit.

Author:     Mel Odom
Anthology:  STALKER ANALOG
Publisher:  ROC (Penguin USA/Dutton Signet)
City:       New York City
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-451-45257-7
Comments:   paperback, US$5.50 / Canada$6.50
Pages:      367 pp.

R.B. Schmunk
NASA/Goddard Institute
2880 Broadway
New York, NY 10025 USA
pcrxs@nasagiss.giss.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 23:37:35 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Frank M. Robinson

I just read Frank M. Robinson's _The Dark Beyond the Stars_ after picking
it up as a pure blind shot at the bookstore (never heard of him, never
heard of the book).

I think it is the best SF novel I've read in years - the best since Brin's
Uplift series.

What else has this guy written?
Are they as good as this book?
Did _The Dark..._ win any sort of prize?

e-mail or to the net, as you see fit.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA
lbm@avs.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 05:54:45 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Frank M. Robinson

   I first noticed Frank M. Robinson late in 1951, when he got a story
called "HUNTING SEASON" printed in "ASTOUNDING."  He'd been writing before
that, but that was the first one I really noticed.
   About a half-dozen years later, he got a novel called "THE POWER"
printed.  This one really shook me up, because it was beautifully
constructed.  Campbell had pointed out in the forties that one of the most
effective ways to deal with an SF superman was to keep him off-stage, and
deal only with the effects he has on people he's encountered.
  Robinson combined the closed mystery, the Malevolent Superman Offstage,
SF, a paranoiac cross-country chase, and a nice snapper "twist" ending to
come up with a book that was one of the most memorable SF novels I'd ever
read.
   (In the sixties, George Pal made this into a movie that was very nearly
as good as the book, although the studio had a panic attack and insisted on
cuts and editing that reduced much of the impact; the first TV airing, in
the early seventies, also cut about ten minutes of film the network called
"too intense" and "too obscure" for TV.  It's rentable, and it's not bad,
because Pal busted his tail to make a better movie than the studio wanted
him to make; but it's not quite the movie Pal intended. "THE POWER" still
needs to be made into a movie!)
 
 He hung around Haight-Ashbury in San Francisco for a good part of the
sixties, writing about the "scene," and basically being a literary hippie;
then he got a couple of interview gigs for "PLAYBOY," and ended up getting
offered a job on the magazine.

 Robinson spent quite a bit of time as a story editor for "PLAYBOY," and
sold a few stories during that period.  He was also apparently their
anonymous "Playboy Advisor" and their resident expert on stereo/hi-fi
equipment.
  Later, he and a buddy, Thomas N. Scortia, wrote a novel called "THE GLASS
INFERNO," which they managed to sell to 20th-Century Fox for a movie......
and they made even more money when Warner's, which had purchased Richard
Martin Stern's similar novel, "THE TOWER," came in on the deal with Fox,
resulting in "THE TOWERING INFERNO."

 Robinson's been a collector, fan, and writer, for over half a century.  As
you can see by that last book, he's competitive with the best in the field
*now*, and with any luck will keep at it for another decade or two before
he retires to spend his heaps of lucre.

 His output is not high compared to speed-typists who sell a lot of books,
but his stuff, when he does bother to write, is usually orders of magnitude
more interesting.
 
 "HUNTING SEASON," a sort of SF re-casting of "THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME,"
would have made a great one-hour "TWILIGHT ZONE."  I'm certain it served as
a model for "THE SEVENTH VICTIM" and several other subsequent works.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 15:57:25 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Frank M. Robinson

   Robinson started writing in 1950. I think his only solo novel was _The
Power_, but he wrote two novels with Thomas Scortia: _The Glass Inferno_
[about a high rise fire, later made into a movie called _The Towering
Inferno_] and _The Prometheus Crisis_ [about a serious reactor oopsie,
although fatalities are minor], both in the 1970s.

   I had *thought* Robinson had died until I saw his novel; I guess I was
thinking of Scortia.

   Ah, just a moment. Robinson and Scortia also wrote, if memory serves,
_The Gold Crew_ [about shenanigans on a boomer], and there was a legal
scuffle: R&S sold the rights to make a movie to some company. A theatrical
release never happened, but a made-for-tv movie *did*. I *think* Robinson
found out about the TV movie by coming across it while channel surfing.
When he asked about the monies due him and Scortia [Actually, Scortia's
estate by this time, I think] the production company was of the opinion
that money was only due for a theatrical release; all other adaptations to
video/cinema were not covered by the contract, so the production company
had all adaptations rights for free.

   Insert lawsuit. No idea how it came out.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 13:54:04 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Frank M. Robinson

lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims) writes:
>I just read Frank M. Robinson's _The Dark Beyond the Stars_ after picking
>it up as a pure blind shot at the bookstore (never heard of him, never
>heard of the book).
>
>I think it is the best SF novel I've read in years - the best since Brin's
>Uplift series.
>
>What else has this guy written?
>Are they as good as this book?
>Did _The Dark..._ win any sort of prize?

I love posts like this.  Deb Notkin and I brought THE DARK BEYOND THE STARS
into Tor.  Frank has deep roots in SF; as a teenager he was a habitue of
the original "Slan Shack", a famous fannish household in Michigan in the
early 1940s.  His first novel appeared in the 1950s, a fine SF story called
THE POWER.  He really made his nut with a series of mainstream-thriller
collaborations in the 1970s with Thomas M. Scortia, including THE GOLD CREW
and THE GLASS INFERNO; the latter was one of the two books from which they
made the movie THE TOWERING INFERNO.  Bantam did an excellent collection of
his short SF around 1980 called A DAY IN THE LIFE OF.

And, oh yeah, THE DARK BEYOND THE STARS won the Lambda Literary Award in
their SF category (the Lambdas are a set of awards for fiction addressing
gay concerns), and it was a New York Times Notable Book of the Year.  Sold
pretty well, too.

Frank was working on a sequel at last report.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 21:42:19 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: REVIEW: The Dark Beyond the Stars

_The Dark Beyond the Stars_  by Frank M. Robinson

C. 1991
Tor paperback edition 1992 (still listed as in print)
408 pages

This book is a real page turner.

The story is a cross between the familiar hero-with-amnesia and
multi-generation-starship-that-has-been-out-a-_long_-time plot lines.

In this case (no more of a spoiler than the back cover notes), the starship
_Astro_ has been searching for habitable planets in other star systems for
2000 years.  The crew is into its 100th generation.  The only crew member
aboard who has been around since the beginning is the ship's captain.  No
human habitable planet has been found, and the captain now proposes to send
the ship across the gulf between the arms of the galaxy to a cluster of
older stars where the hunting may be more fruitful.  It will be many
generations before the next landfall.

The book opens with young crewman Sparrow suffering an accident on the last
planet visited that leaves him with total amnesia.  As he struggles to
regain his memory, it slowly becomes clear that he may be more than the
technician second class his crewmates tell him he is.

Robinson handles this amnesia plot device with a mastery at least equal to
another author who favors the device - Roger Zelazny.  Remember how
intrigued you were with _Nine Princes in Amber's_ Corwin?  How caught up
you were in finding out _just who IS this guy?_.  But where we know who
Corwin is by page 100, Robinson effortlessly maintains the same compelling
suspense for over 350 pages.  There's no sense of being pointlessly teased
by the author; the progression of discovery is logically paced and very
satisfying.

Other bonuses include a description of life on the ship that is detailed
and poignant, and characters drawn with more depth and individuality than
is usual in science fiction.

A good one.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 07:22:46 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: REVIEW: The Dark Beyond the Stars

lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims):
>As he struggles to regain his memory, it slowly becomes clear that he may
>be more than the technician second class his crewmates tell him he is.
[...]
>Robinson effortlessly maintains the same compelling suspense for over 350
>pages.

Just based on your back-cover-equivalent description, common sense says he
must be the captain.  But if it's that simple, how could Robinson maintain
suspense for 350+ pages?

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 17:30:22 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: REVIEW: The Dark Beyond the Stars

Dani Zweig (dani@netcom.com) wrote:
>Just based on your back-cover-equivalent description, common sense says he
>must be the captain.  But if it's that simple, how could Robinson maintain
>suspense for 350+ pages?

This is difficult to answer because no matter what I say, "Yes, you're
right" or "No, you're wrong," I'm giving something away.  I can only say
that, yes, that is the logical conclusion that everybody is going to start
the book with as their first theory.

There's another way to answer this, though.  That is to assume that Dani is
asking a serious question, and try to analyze the mechanics of construction
by which this author is able to keep the question of identity open.  I'm
willing to discuss this (it really is pretty slick) but it'd all have to be
under SPOILERs.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 04:08:55 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Neil Smith, _Henry Martyn_

Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley (rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com) wrote:
>I do have a copy of _The Probability Broach_.  It's thin.  Maybe I'll read
>it - it'll lend credence the next time I go on a rant about sf I really
>don't care for at all.

I did.  It was better than _Tom Paine Maru_, a *lot* better than _Henry
Martyn_.

Spoilers may follow:

Ed Bear, a policeman in a horrific near future which is even more of a
police state than the current US (and in pretty dire straits economically),
is investigating a gruesome murder when he is attacked, and catapulted into
an alternate Earth.  Here, the social contract in the US requires unanimous
consent, the sidewalks are rubber, and the cars are all hovercraft.  The
guns are made of titanium, and available health care is truly impressive
(regeneration, etc.).

Ed's kind of an idiot and serves as a foil for the locals to explain the
political non-system to.  I do not understand the plot reasons for having
the continental congress; it doesn't do them much good and they just have
to solve the problem (stopping shipment of a-bombs through broaches from
Bear's old planet) on their own anyway.  It does setup the basis for
planning a propaganda campaign, but anyway.

I have no particular complaints about the characterization of women in this
novel, or the depiction of sex (well, any complaints about how the two main
female characters were silly would be balanced by the fact that all the
male characters were silly to, which is a different complaint, and, imo,
more damning).

Still, I wasn't all that impressed.  I did find a copy of Bucketeers when I
sold a bag of books to a local used bookstore (including, I might add,
_TPM_, _HM_ and _TPB_).  I will read that, but not just now.  I've been
reading medieval etiquette/ethics/how-to-live stuff lately.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Spider Robinson (4 msgs) & Saberhagen (4 msgs) &
                 Scholz (3 msgs) & Sheffield (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 23:43:57 GMT
From: jacque@niwot.scd.ucar.edu (Jacque Marshall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Spider Robinson

I just bought a copy of Spider's "Lady Slings the Booze," and in perusing
the "Other books by" page, I notice there are three titles listed that I
haven't got/read. (Quel horreur![sp?] I do confess a mild addiction to
Spider's stuff.)

They are:

   CALLAHAN AND COMPANY (omnibus)  - what does "omnibus" mean
                                     in this context?
   COPYRIGHT VIOLATION
   AUTHOR'S CHOICE MONTHLY #12: TRUE MINDS

When I inquired at my favorite bookstore, they gave me to understand that
none of these titles appears in "Books In Print."

Anybody out there seen/read these things? Can anybody describe them to me?

Jacque Marshall
National Center for Atmospheric Research
P.O. Box 3000
Boulder, CO 80307-3000
(303) 497-1270
jacque@ncar.ucar.edu
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Date: 10 Dec 93 07:32:55 GMT
From: rickert@cco.caltech.edu (Keith Warren Rickert)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson

jacque@niwot.scd.ucar.edu (Jacque Marshall) writes:
>I just bought a copy of Spider's "Lady Slings the Booze," and in perusing
>the "Other books by" page, I notice there are three titles listed that I
>haven't got/read. (Quel horreur![sp?] I do confess a mild addiction to
>Spider's stuff.)

Well, I did have that addiction, till I read LStB...  it's just sad to see
an author go so off their previous form.  I'd far rather see only one good
SR book for the next 5 years, than several more novels of this class.

Keith Rickert
rickert@cco.caltech.edu
keith@imppig.caltech.edu
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Date: 13 Dec 93 16:00:32 GMT
From: tyg@hq.ileaf.com (Tom Galloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson

jacque@niwot.scd.ucar.edu (Jacque Marshall) writes:
>are three titles listed that I haven't got/read. (Quel
>   CALLAHAN AND COMPANY (omnibus)  - what does "omnibus" mean
>                                     in this context?
>   COPYRIGHT VIOLATION
>   AUTHOR'S CHOICE MONTHLY #12: TRUE MINDS

Callahan & Company you've already read; it's a single collection of the
first three Callahan's books (well, at least the Callahan stories in same;
it doesn't collect the non-Callahan stories in one of them).  I think it
may have a new introduction, and it is in hardcover, but the vast bulk of
material you've already seen. It was done by specialty publisher Phantasia
Press.

Copyright Violation, I believe, was an excerpt from one of the Lady Sally
books, but I'm not 100% sure. Author's Choice Monthly was a collection of
short stories published by Pulphouse; most regional cons will have a dealer
or two selling books from them, or perhaps someone with it handy could post
their address; if all else fails, writing to Kristine Rusch via the
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction would work, as she's editor of F&SF
and co-runner of Pulphouse. Oh, and Copyright Violation was also from
Pulphouse.

tyg
tyg@hq.ileaf.com
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Date: 13 Dec 93 20:25:32 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson

Jacque Marshall <jacque@niwot.scd.ucar.edu> wrote:
>   CALLAHAN AND COMPANY (omnibus)  - what does "omnibus" mean
>                                     in this context?

   A reprint of "Callahan's Crosstime Saloon", the relevant stories from
"Time Travelers Strictly Cash" and (maybe) "Callahan's Secret".  Phantasia
Press, 1987.
	
>   COPYRIGHT VIOLATION

   A short story from 1988, reprinted in a chapbook by Pulphouse Press
(c1990) as part of their short story reprint series.

>   AUTHOR'S CHOICE MONTHLY #12: TRUE MINDS

   A collection from Pulphouse's "Author's Choice" series. Besides some
flik songs by SR, it also has "High Infidelity", "In the Olden Days",
"Chronic Offender", "Rubber Soul" and "True Minds". 

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org
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Date: 1 Dec 93 13:26:00 GMT
From: rabeard@utkvx.utcc.utk.edu (Beard, Robert Allen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen's Lost Swords

ccamfiel@undergrad.math.uwaterloo.ca (Chris Camfield) writes:
>Can anyone confirm or deny that the word "Last" up there shouldn't be
>"Lost"?  Is #8 going to be the last one?
> 
>It's been a while, but is there any evidence that the Emperor lost
>Soulcutter?  Didn't he take it away with him at the end of the Third Book
>Of Swords?  I think he would be MIGHTY stupid to let it get out again.
>Though he might well forget about it or something, I guess...

With its effects, it would seem hard to have much of a story about it, but
then Saberhagen is a pretty good writer so... But maybe his letting the
Emperor take it was his way of removing it from the world.  As interesting
as it would be I don't think it's going to make a return appearance.

Allen Beard
University of Tennessee
Knoxville, TN  USA
rabeard@utkvx.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 20:47:13 GMT
From: byler@sphinx.phys.virginia.edu (Chris Byler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen's Lost Swords

Let's get this clear.

The Swords series started out as a trilogy, consisting of _The First Book
Of Swords_, _The Second Book Of Swords_, and _The Third Book Of Swords_.

Apparently, the trilogy was so popular Saberhagen decided to write sequels.
The result was the _Lost Swords_ books. They are:

#1 Woundhealer's Story
#2 Sightblinder's Story
#3 Stonecutter's Story
#4 Farslayer's Story
#5 Coinspinner's Story
#6 Mindsword's Story
#7 Wayfinder's Story
#8 Shieldbreaker's Story (forthcoming)

Since Doomgiver and Townsaver are destroyed (both would have made
interesting books, I think), and as noted before Soulcutter wouldn't make
for much of a plot, especially since the Emperor still has it and
absolutely refuses to let go of it, that only leaves Dragonslicer. I don't
know why there is no Dragonslicer's Story. Maybe there will be.  Ardneh
knows there are probably enough dragons left in the swamp where Yambu
raised the Grey Horde... Except Draffut might not let anyone near them. If
there was anything he could do about it.

How long ago did Wayfinder's Story come out? I missed it somehow. Didn't
even know it existed. Good thing I read this thread huh?

Chris Byler

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 18:33:29 GMT
From: twells@netcom.com (Tabor J. Wells)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen's Lost Swords

Chris Byler (byler@sphinx.phys.Virginia.EDU) wrote:
>Since Doomgiver and Townsaver are destroyed (both would have made
>interesting books, I think), and as noted before Soulcutter wouldn't make
>for much of a plot, especially since the Emperor still has it and
>absolutely refuses to let go of it, that only leaves Dragonslicer. I
>don't know why there is no Dragonslicer's Story. Maybe there will be.

Apparantly not. I just got the new novel by Saberhagen titled Berserker
Kill, and it definitely says in the list of forthcoming Saberhagen books
"The Last Book of Swords: Shieldbreaker's Story." Maybe good ol' Fred lost
count. :)
     
Tabor Wells
twells@netcom.com
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Date: 13 Dec 93 22:16:12 GMT
From: daveh@auspex.com (David Higgen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Saberhagen's Lost Swords

twells@netcom.com (Tabor J. Wells) writes:
> Apparantly not. I just got the new novel by Saberhagen titled Berserker
> Kill, and it definitely says in the list of forthcoming Saberhagen books
> "The Last Book of Swords: Shieldbreaker's Story." Maybe good ol' Fred
> lost count. :)

There could be good reason why it's the "last" book.

Remember that Shieldbreaker is the only thing, as far as we know, that can
destroy another sword...

(Not a spoiler, since I haven't seen the book; just speculating...)

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 19:44:00 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Palimpsests_ Carter Scholz and Glenn Harcourt

My effort to catch up on reading the books actually on my shelves before
buying (m)any more seems to be having the net effect of transferrng
everything I'm reading into a paper bag to be removed from the house,
preferably to a used bookstore, hopefully in exchange for money or better
books.

It isn't that _Palimpsests_ is a terrible book.  It isn't.  But it's
angst-ridden, it's pretentious, and it's trying very hard to be profound.

I don't like that.  I find it irritating.  Furthermore, desultory research
(Clute & Nicholls, Pringle) suggests I'm not the only one (not, mind you,
that I find the company all that inspiring).

Spoilers follow:

Camus (supposedly the famous one's grandson; get this: his interminable and
incomplete thesis is on Huxley - these aren't what I would consider good
signs) is on an archaeological dig which turns up an artifact clearly
inappropriate for the strata in which it is found.  Hoax?  Seems obvious -
only the artifact is one impossible to duplicate *now*.  Round and round on
this stuff for the first third of the book.

Second third of the book consists of a cross country chase/relationship
tangle between Camus and Winifred Waste.

Final third of the book, everybody winds up entangled in a bizarro
conspiracy group up in Alaska which is attempting to send stuff backwards
through time.  Specifically, an artifact exactly like that found in the
dig.

Sfnal elements in the first two-thirds of the book consist entirely of a 2
cm. metallic cube.  Sfnal elements in the final third are confusing and,
imo, insufficiently motivated.  (Altho Camus' motion through the groups at
Radix Malorum does make a nice descent through hell motif.)

If you like your sf with an archaeological twist, read Simak's "Grotto of
the Dancing Bears".  It's very good, an excellent take on immortality.  It
is simple and profound.

Maybe I'll go back to reading Leibniz.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com
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Date: 8 Dec 93 20:49:36 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Palimpsests_ Carter Scholz and Glenn Harcourt

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
> My effort to catch up on reading the books actually on my shelves before
> buying (m)any more seems to be having the net effect of transferrng
> everything I'm reading into a paper bag to be removed from the house,
> preferably to a used bookstore, hopefully in exchange for money or better
> books.

You've just now gotten to _Palimpsests_? Wow, you ARE behind!  By the way,
I'd never make it not buying anything new until I caught up. All the
current releases would be out of print.  Or crumbled to dust! It's much
easier to buy a new bookshelf or move to a bigger place.

> It isn't that _Palimpsests_ is a terrible book.  It isn't.  But it's
> angst-ridden, it's pretentious, and it's trying very hard to be profound.
> 
> I don't like that.  I find it irritating.  Furthermore, desultory
> research (Clute & Nicholls, Pringle) suggests I'm not the only one (not,
> mind you, that I find the company all that inspiring).

Speaking as one who generally enjoys angst-ridden, semi-pretentious books,
I'm afraid I have to agree with you. The book seemed all setup and no
pay-off. Perhaps the writer's vision outstripped his abilities? Maybe not.
That was his first, I think. Don't recall seeing anything else by the
gentleman. Did he give up writing?

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 21:38:22 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: _Palimpsests_ Carter Scholz and Glenn Harcourt

Ed Dambik (dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov) wrote:
>You've just now gotten to _Palimpsests_? Wow, you ARE behind!

I didn't buy _Palimpsests_ new.  Heavens no.  :-) I bought it used,
certainly less than a year ago, maybe even within the last six months.
I've bought a *lot* of books in the last year.

>Speaking as one who generally enjoys angst-ridden, semi-pretentious books,
>I'm afraid I have to agree with you.

Glad to hear it wasn't just me.  I don't generally enjoy angst, but this
did seem like the sort of book capable of annoying even those who do.

>That was his first, I think. 

This was Carter Scholz' first *novel*.  He'd written a bunch of apparently
well-received short stories which, accordingly to the only occasionally
reliable _Encyclopedia of Science Fiction_, were never collected into a
single volume.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 19:37:23 GMT
From: wald@broxton.math.ucla.edu (Linda Wald)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Beware of Tor's business ethics

Charles Sheffield's "One Man's Universe" was published this year by Tor,
carrying the subtitle "The Continuing Chronicles of Arthur Morton McAndrew.
On the copyright page it carries the disclaimer "Parts of this book were
previously published as 'The McAndrew Chronicles'." Just so you know, for
$10 you get on newsprint paper in 21x14 cm softcover format, the original
five chronicles plus appendix which Tor sold in 1983 for $2.95, with two
new chronicles - 25% more pages. A more ethical subtitle or disclaimer
would have said that this was a re-publication with new material. I hope
someone at Tom Doherty Associates gets raked over the coals for this one.
On the other hand, maybe their reputation (and Sheffield's) isn't that
important to them.

Tom Kuiper
kuiper@kuiper.jpl.nasa.gov

Btw, I am posting this for Tom because he does not have rn set up. However,
I agree - when I picked it up, I thought it was all new material.

Linda Wald
wald@math.ucla.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 01:35:50 GMT
From: novak@joplin.wri.com (John Novak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

[comments on how the material in _One's Man Universe_ is mostly old
deleted]

I got bit by this too. I did realize that this was mostly old stuff; but I
misremembered which stories were old. I also did not realize that the
stories I didn't recall were in fact published in Analog. So I didn't get
any new material at all. The only consolation was that I like the McAndrew
stories enough to enjoy re-reading them occasionally.

John M. Novak
novak@wri.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 12:49:49 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

wald@broxton.math.ucla.edu (Linda Wald) writes:
> Charles Sheffield's "One Man's Universe" was published this year by Tor,
> carrying the subtitle "The Continuing Chronicles of Arthur Morton
> McAndrew.  On the copyright page it carries the disclaimer "Parts ofthis
> book were previously published as 'The McAndrew Chronicles'." Just so you
> know, for $10 you get on newsprint paper in 21x14 cm softcover format,
> the original five chronicles plus appendix which Tor sold in 1983 for
> $2.95, with two new chronicles - 25% more pages. A more ethical subtitle
> or disclaimer would have said that this was a re-publication with new
> material. I hope someone at Tom Doherty Associates gets raked over the
> coals for this one. On the other hand, maybe their reputation (and
> Sheffield's) isn't that important to them.

Ah, did I somehow miss Reading Comprehension 101 or did you? It seems to me
that the disclaimer you quote says the same thing as the one you are asking
for.

In any case: "unethical"? "raked over the coals"?  In what way was the
disclaimer misleading? It's not as if it were the same book with a new
title or anything like that. At most you can claim that you would have
liked to see a clearer note (though the one you quoted seems pretty clear
to me).

>... I agree - when I picked it up, I thought it was all new material.

"All new material."  Yet the quote above shows that it was not.  "Parts
of this book were previously published as 'The McAndrew Chronicles'." You
read this and assume that it is all new material?

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 03:12:59 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

I can't get worked up about this.  The price in 1983 is a red herring: It
would cost $6 today for the shorter mass-market version, so $10 for a
large-format collection with two parts added is hardly out of line.  And
the disclaimers, both on the cover and the copyright page, actually go a
bit further than is standard for reprints of this sort.  (I'd like to see
more prior-publication detail become the norm.  As things stand, though, if
you recognized the McAndrew name in the subtitle and still didn't check the
copyright and table of contents, you have mostly yourself to thank that you
got burned.)  Compared to, say, Baen's occasional habit of issuing
mostly-reprint books without *any* disclaimers, this is unobjectionable.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------
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Date: 15 Dec 93 22:00:18 GMT
From: byler@sphinx.phys.virginia.edu (Chris Byler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lloyd Alexander

Laura Jane Swanson (romana@CHOPIN.UDEL.EDU) wrote:
>The Vesper Holly books are great!  She's such a character!  Besides _The
>El Dorado Adventure_ and _The Illyrian Adventure_, there are also _The
>Drackenburg Adventure_ and _The Philadelphia Adventure_.

Definitely. I haven't heard of the Philadelphia one... Seems to me there
was a fourth, though. I just might not be thinking straight. 

>And there's a book with a few short stories about Prydain, but I don't
>remember the title.

Are you referring to _The Foundling and Other Stories_?

Alexander really is a great writer. Does anyone know if he's still writing
or what?

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 13:10:17 GMT
From: ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk (Andy Lewis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre) writes:
>So, I am pegging Banks as a sourpuss pessimist to stay away from in the
>future.  If I want pure gloom and doom I will just turn on the news.  I
>couldnt possibly enjoy the work of anyone with such a shallow and
>defeatist personal philosophy.

To judge Banks from one book would be a mistake. Consider Phlebas does in a
lot of ways embody this gloom & doom philosophy, but the other two culture
novels don't, and are much better IMHO. His mainstream fiction varies from
the Crow Road (a far from gloomy book that I enjoyed enormously) to the
Wasp Factory, which is as nasty a piece of work as I have ever tried to
read (it was too black, and I gave up.) I gave up on the Bridge (couldn't
understand it), *loved* Espedair Street, thought Use Of Weapons was superb,
enjoyed Player of Games, and found State of the Art to be boring, in the
main. Oh, and I thought that Against a Dark Background was good and very
enjoyable, but not one of his best.

I see Banks as a superb and versatile author, but only buy his books when
I've had opinions on them from others.

Andy Lewis
Department of Electronics
and Computer Science     
University of Southampton
ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 16:11:28 GMT
From: naam@uiuc.edu (Ramez Naam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

I must say that I thought Consider Phlebas_ to be easily the *worst* of
Banks's books.  His best, IMHO, is the masterful _Use of Weapons_, which is
easily more depressing than _Consider Phlebas_, but much much more
engrossing.  If you're not so much into depressing endings, check out
_Player of Games_, or even _State of the Art_ for a look at a truly
original future society, without all the cynicism and angst of the other
two books.  (Yes, there is cynicism and angst in both of the latter books,
but not nearly to the same degree as in CP or UoW.)

Ramez Naam
naam@uiuc.edu
Champaign, IL

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 17:04:19 GMT
From: hoog@spacsun.rice.edu (Gary W. Hoogeveen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Greg Bear:  The White Horse Child

I recently purchased the CD-ROM multimedia fiction story, The White Horse
Child, for my 10 yr old nephew.  It is written, as well as narrated, by
Greg Bear.  I was wondering if anybody has ever heard of this story, ever
seen the CD-ROM version (it's possible that it was written just for the
CD), or has any opinion at all concerning this product.

Thanks.

Gary

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 19:35:25 GMT
From: msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Judith L. Hardin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Recommendations:  Bradley/Lackey

Just got my SciFi Book Club flier, and am considering books.  Can anyone
tell me what they thought of:

Rediscovery (MZB and Lackey).  I read both MZB and Lackey, but have been
less than enchanted with their recent output.  (Hmm.  Maybe I'm getting
hypercritical in my old age.)

Thanks for the input!

Judi Hardin
msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 20:14:03 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Recommendations:  Bradley/Lackey

Judith L. Hardin <msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu> wrote:
>Just got my SciFi Book Club flier, and am considering books.  Can anyone
>tell me what they thought of:
>
>Rediscovery (MZB and Lackey).  I read both MZB and Lackey, but have been
>less than enchanted with their recent output.  (Hmm.  Maybe I'm getting
>hypercritical in my old age.)

_Rediscovery_ is utter crud, to the best of my knowledge.  Worst points of
both authors put together.  Lackey's still a good author (though the Last
Herald-Mage stuff remains her best work, IMO), and I think that this was
more her work (at its worst) than MZB's.  Most of Darkover gets simplified
away; we lack the complexity and moral tension of _Forbidden Tower_ or
_Heritage of Hastur_.  Skip it.

Tony Zbaraschuk
tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 21:21:43 GMT
From: robdean@access.digex.net (Rob Dean)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Recommendations: Bradley/Lackey

Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk <tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu> wrote:
>_Rediscovery_ is utter crud, to the best of my knowledge.  Worst points of
>both authors put together.

I don't see any need to be this polite about the book. (-: A review copy
would be suitable as a fire starter, or perhaps to replace the no-longer-
to-be-issued Sears catalog in the outhouse.

Not only does the book eliminate all flavor of Darkover, it is cursed with
a minimum of plot, and that that is there is a collection of "idiot plots",
that won't work if the characters can be bothered to talk to each other.
Characters exhibit flaming 20th century sensibilities, and when the crew-
members (all of whom are supposed to be musically inclined) can't
understand why the crew anthropologist is studying the local music, I have
to wonder...

Rob Dean
robdean@access.digex.net

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 21:52:21 GMT
From: tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (tony ivan zbaraschuk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Recommendations: Bradley/Lackey

Rob Dean <robdean@access.digex.net> wrote:
>Tony Ivan Zbaraschuk <tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu> wrote:
>>_Rediscovery_ is utter crud, to the best of my knowledge.  Worst points
>>of both authors put together.
>
>I don't see any need to be this polite about the book. (-: A review copy
>would be suitable as a fire starter, or perhaps to replace the no-longer-
>to-be-issued Sears catalog in the outhouse.

I was polite because
  (A) It's always a good idea, barring threats to your life.
  (B) I've only read the book once, and _might_ have missed something.
  (C) I happen to like both authors' works, when they're better than 
      this, and therefore don't flame them the way I would, say, Thomas
      T. Thomas.

Your opinion is duly noted, and is probably not too far from the truth.

>Not only does the book eliminate all flavor of Darkover, it is cursed with
>a minimum of plot, and that that is there is a collection of "idiot
>plots", that won't work if the characters can be bothered to talk to each
>other.  Characters exhibit flaming 20th century sensibilities, and when
>the crew- members (all of whom are supposed to be musically inclined)
>can't understand why the crew anthropologist is studying the local music,
>I have to wonder...

There's a _little_ bit of flavor.  But when the Main Villain turns out to
be a Stereotypical Evil Villain, without the moral complexity of Dyan
Ardais, or the sympathetic history of Dezi Alton, or the vitality of
Mornelithe Falconsbane... <sigh...>

We will not mention the episode with the Keeper and the computer, either.

Tony Zbaraschuk
tzbarasc@silver.ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 10:21:53 GMT
From: csc8aaa@sun055.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

Gary Greene (garyg@netcom.com) wrote:
>Most of these should still be in print.  A work I enjoyed, not listed
>above, was historical fiction (another of his fields), _Dragon of the
>Ishtar Gate_.  From memory he and Catherine wrote a book called _The
>Unbeheaded King_ a few years back and more recently, _The Pixielated
>Princess_.

Just a minor snit, but my copy of _The Unbeheaded King_ (third in a trilogy
of which the first two are _The Goblin Tower_ (I think) and _The Clocks of
Iraz_ (this is correct)) has L. Sprague as the sole author (as in the other
two) with no mention of Catherine at all.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 17:30:59 GMT
From: kgodfrey@bbn.com (Kathy Godfrey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp as second oldest living SF writer

schafer@raistlan.network.com (Martin Schafer) writes:
>[L. Sprague de Camp is] the second oldest living SF writer

If you mean "the second oldest living SF writer still actively writing,"
you're probably right.  Otherwise, besides Williamson, there's Curt
Siodmak, Frank Belknap Long, and even Ryerson Johnson.

Kathy Godfrey
kgodfrey@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 01:20:05 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

Joel Upchurch (joel@upchrch.UUCP) wrote:
>He also wrote one of my favorite non-fiction books "The Ancient
>Engineers". I would have bet cash money that no one could be interesting
>when talking about development of concrete, but DeCamp manages it.

This recommendation comes up so often I bought a copy of "The Ancient
Engineers".  I have not, however, gotten around to reading it yet.

My favorite writer on the subject of concrete, however, is probably Ben
Bova.  _The Astral Mirror_ contains an spoof essay on the subject which is
a riot.  I showed it to my history professor (Jon Bridgman at the UW - I
may have spelled his last name slightly wrong; great lecturer), whose sense
of humor later enabled me to get away with turning in a paper entitled "In
Praise of Folly and a Time Machine".

Got an A- on it, as I recall.  He was much better about that sort of thing
than a certain high school English teacher (who shall remain nameless) who
highly disapproved of a digression on the Cosby show in the middle of a
paper on Hamlet.

It was relevant.  It *was*!

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 14:27:20 GMT
From: rdoyle@zaphod.axion.bt.co.uk (Richard Doyle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: PKD: The Man In The High Castle

I have recently re-read 'The Man In The High Castle', and I noticed that a
character mentions early on in the book that 'The Grasshopper Lies Heavy'
is actually a quote from the Bible. I'm afraid my knowledge of the Bible is
rather flaky, so I would be grateful if any one could provide an exact
reference (i.e. chapter, verse), or post the relevant verse(s).

Thanks.

Richard Doyle

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 01:02:53 GMT
From: pawlicki@kodak.com (Ted Pawlicki)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: THE CHIMERA PROJECT by R. Gaborski

   The Chimera Project, by Roger S. Gaborski, is the first person account
of a murder investigation as told by one John Pearlman, special
investigator for the State Department. In this story, Pearlman has been
assigned to look into the apparently accidental death of a brilliant
Russian scientist who had defected to the U.S. years before the winds of
Glasnost had swept through the Kremlin. Given the end of the Cold War, all
the characters expect Pearlman's investigation to be a routine closing of
an old file. It isn't long, however, before Pearlman and the reader are
swept into the complex scene of biotechnology research applied to a new
generation computers as well as the underworld of international, high
technology, industrial espionage. A diverse group of characters suddenly
become interested in the late scientist's work, key aspects of which seem
to have disappeared.
   The tension of the puzzle is interspersed with an insider's view of
office politics amid the big egos of the intelligence and research
communities. Pearlman, the main character, has struggles not associated
with the bad guys alone. He has to balance his desire to tell off his
manipulative supervisor with realistic career considerations. The tension
of Pearlman's inner struggles also project into his romantic liaisons. This
struggle is developed through relationships with two female characters, one
who represents the traditional, non-threatening passive woman, and one who
represents the strong, independent modern woman. Pearlman needs both of
these characters to crack the riddle of the scientist's death, but what
begins as strictly professional contacts take on a life of their own as the
plot develops.
   The style of prose is kept concise and action oriented as the mystery
develops. The technology surrounding biological computing is discussed in
enough detail to pique one's interest, but avoids the excessive detail
associated with some works in the techno-thriller genre. The backdrop of
high-tech industrial research poses an interesting setting for post Cold
War espionage stories. This reviewer found the book to be enjoyable and
easily approachable reading. The murder investigation aspect of this book
will appeal to mystery fans. Readers of Science Fiction should find the how
the characters deal with issues surrounding biotechnology applied to
computer science of significant interest. The interpersonal tension of
bureaucratic office politics and the romantic sub-plots add spice to the
story, but are, in themselves, incidental to the book's overall impact.

Author:     Gaborski, Roger S.
Title:      The Chimera Project
Publisher:  Northwest Publishing
City:       Salt Lake City, UT
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN #1-56901-120-6
Comments:   trade paperback, US$8.95
Comments:   order from NorthWest Publishing 1-800-398-2102 

Ted Pawlicki 
pawlicki@kodak.com   

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 18:59:35 GMT
From: krk@oit.itd.umich.edu (Kenneth Knight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs) writes:
[about Courtship Rite]

_CourtShip Rite_ was also serialized in Analog (February-May 1982 if I
recall right). However, when I first started to read it there I had trouble
since the society was drawn very well and differently. I did read it and I
agree with everything you and Dani have said (including your comment,
which I prove out a little bit, about the nature of that society).

Has Donald Kingsbury done any other work besides this? I've not seen any
and would like to given the quality of _Courtship Rite_.

Ken

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 20:45:02 GMT
From: alyx@mead.u.washington.edu (slashing sandy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

krk@OIT.ITD.UMICH.EDU (Kenneth Knight) writes:
>Has Donald Kingsburty done any other work besides this? I've not seen any
>and would like to given the quality of _Courtship Rite_.

He wrote the Moon Goddess and the Sun a few years back (unfortunately
already dated by the fall of the USSR).  It is a very odd book, very unlike
Courtship Rite.  Structurally, each chapter is set at a different time
period of one of the many (too many?) viewpoint character's lives.

The skipping around, and the many characters make it hard to figure out
what is happaning to whom, a problem exacerbated by the similarity of many
of the men's names.

On the other hand, the Russian history lesson, the moon goddess, and the
colonization of the moon are all great!

I would rate it 3+ (agreeing with the 4+ for Courtship Rite) with extra
points if you are a hardware person, a WWIII fan or a moonbase fan.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 22:17:39 GMT
From: JEK133@psuvm.psu.edu (Josh Kaderlan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

He had a story published in "Man-Kzin Wars IV," which truly freaked me out
once I figured out just what the hell he was implying.  Not for those with
a really vivid imagination.

Josh

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 14:56:49 GMT
From: kvyverma@vnet3.vub.ac.be
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Obscure Authors: Jean Ray/John Flanders

Did anyone ever hear about Jean-Raymond De Kremer? He was a Flemish author
and journalist who lived and worked in Ghent (Belgium) in the first half of
this century. Using the pseudonyms 'Jean Ray' and 'John Flanders', he
published a lot of short stories and a couple of novels, of which
"Malpertuis" is his most famous. Most of his writings should be classified
as 'horror' or 'fantastic' rather than SF, but since I saw Lovecraft being
discussed on this list, that should not be too offending to you.  His
stories usually breathe an oppressive, dark atmosphere and are quite ok
IMO. The language is a bit baroque maybe, but that only adds to the general
atmosphere. I recently finished reading "Malpertuis" and liked it a lot. De
Kremer gained some renown with "Malpertuis" in Belgium and in France, but I
have no idea if the novel was ever published in English. I would highly
recommend it though to any Lovecraft freaks.

I also remember having seen a movie once, based on the novel and featuring
Orson Welles. If someone has more information about this movie, please post
it!

Koen Vyverman
Astrophysical Institute
Brussels (Belgium)
kvyverma@vub.ac.be

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 16:16:13 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

mmt@unify.COM (Manuel A. McLure T.) writes:
>At the risk of starting a flame-war, am I and my father the only ones that
>absolutely, utterly and totally _despise_ this book? Is this the only
>boring Heinlein book _ever_?
>
>I am a great Heinlein fan, except for TSBtS.

Certainly you aren't the only ones, because of at least

(1) those who hated NotB and the entire World-as-Myth concept (though most
    of these probably avioded reading TSBtS)

(2) those who were totally offended by the notion that incest between
    consenting quasi-adults is a Good Thing as long as there is no risk of
    pregnancy.

I kind of liked it but was rather put off by the naivete of the "all sex is
good and more sex is better" ideology (to be fair, there are the more
realistic and powerful scenes where there _are_ some negative consequences
(Brian leaving Maureen, her failure to handle her younger kids)).  I
thought the plotting quality was lower than TNotB and TCWWTW - the "frame"
plot suffered from the fact that Maureen was obviously going to be rescued
eventually by the now infinitely-powerful good Guys, and that as in _Cat_,
RAH has stopped taking the plot seriously in his role as Creator.  What I
really liked were the historical sections, both the reality-based history
of Maureen's youth and the alternate history of the _Past Through Tomorrow_
timeline, one of the better-imagined Future Histories of science fiction.
My affection for RAH as a writer was such that I found the book enjoyable
as a farewell to him in spite of its flaws.  I didn't find it _boring_
except during the "ultimate family orgy" scenes, and didn't find the
dramatic drop in quality from, say, TCWWTW, that you found.  Go read
_Citizen of the Galaxy_ again, you'll feel better.

Dave MB

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 19:13:28 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

I was disappointed by TO SAIL, though I am part of that tiny minority of
old Heinlein fans who actually liked THE CAT WHO WALKS THRU.  I thought
that Maureen was an idiot who preached Heinleinian dogma about how to live,
while being incompetent to run her own life.  (The vaunted superiority of
her family, for instance, came down to having a time traveler who could
snoop on the future and tell her what stocks to invest in.)  She was an
idiot, but she didn't know it, the rest of the cast didn't know it, and
(worst of all) the author didn't know it.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 23:32:33 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

mmt@unify.COM (Manuel A. McLure T.) writes:
>At the risk of starting a flame-war, am I and my father the only ones that
>absolutely, utterly and totally _despise_ this book? Is this the only
>boring Heinlein book _ever_?

It's the one Heinlein book I can't remember _anything_ about.  His early
works are seared into my brain to one degree or another, and even with his
later work I can remember the basics, more for something like Job, less for
something like "The Cat Who.."  I can't remember a damn thing about TSBtS.
Either it was incredibly boring, or my mind has blocked the memories.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 22:02:14 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

 Well, I haven't read that book, actually, but I will testify that it can't
be the only boring Heinlein book ever, since _The Number of the Beast_ was
quite boring, not to mention terrible writing in general.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 18:35:23 GMT
From: jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (JENNIFER A. HEISE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

Oh, I can't _stand_ it! I'll ask: has anybody else ever read _A Woman of
Independent Means_, and found that Maureen is incredibly reminiscent of the
main character of that book.

BTW, I was offended by _To Sail_ also; basically it was a
sex-and-blood-to-sell-lots-of-copies book.  However, a friend of mine
suggested that RAH wrote it exactly that way in order to provide for Ginnie
in her old age after he died.

Jennifer Heise
Reference Dept.
Fairchild-Martindale Libraries #8A
Lehigh University
Bethlehem, PA 18015
jahb@lehigh.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 16:00:29 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

JENNIFER A. HEISE <jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu> wrote:
>Oh, I can't _stand_ it! I'll ask: has anybody else ever read _A Woman of
>Independent Means_, and found that Maureen is incredibly reminiscent of
>the main character of that book.

I'm not at all familiar with that book.

>BTW, I was offended by _To Sail_ also; basically it was a
>sex-and-blood-to-sell-lots-of-copies book.  However, a friend of mine
>suggested that RAH wrote it exactly that way in order to provide for
>Ginnie in her old age after he died.

I find this implausible.  Heinlein's books were all selling quite well at
the time _To Sail_ was written.  I do know now that Heinlein put together
_Grumbles from the Grave_ (his collected letters) to serve as a bequest to
Ginnie that could not be taxed as an inheritance.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 18:44:32 GMT
From: obiwan@netcom.com (ben kenobi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: More Bad Heinlein

Although I'm a big Heinlein fan, I found _Glory Road_ really boring.  In
fact, it's still sitting in the other room, half finished.  Did this book
have anything to do with any of the alternate histories?  Not that this
would make the book good or bad, I was just wondering.  I had a hard time
finding anything particularly Heinlein-like about _Glory Road_.

Did anyone really enjoy this one?  Maybe it was just the mood I was in, and
I should try starting it again...

obiwan@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 20:00:55 GMT
From: levine@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Lenore Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Glory Road and PMS (was Re: bad heinlein) (Mild Spoilers)

obiwan@netcom.com writes:
>Although I'm a big Heinlein fan, I found _Glory Road_ really boring.
[...]
>Did anyone really enjoy this one?

Yes, I did. I first read this book in 1963, at the age of 13 (when it came
out). I enjoyed it for the sense of wonder, and for the depiction of a
strong and sensual female character. I must admit, "Star" was a much better
role model than the women I was supposed to admire.

However, even at that time, and even though the word wasn't coined yet, I
knew the book was sexist. Remember Rufo's lame line about whenever a wife
of his gets boring, he gives her a vacation? I couldn't stand that line 30
years ago, any more than I do now. Or Star saying that female rulers were
an accident?

There is one line I didn't like then, though, that I'm much more
understanding of now. Remember when Star says that when she assumed
rulership, she was treated so she wouldn't get PMS? That she couldn't do a
good job otherwise? Well, at the time I thought this was just one more
cutesy insinuation that women really shouldn't be running things. But now,
after having much more experience with PMS than I did at 13, I'm a lot more
understanding of Heinlein.

I just wish they'd hurry up with that treatment, that and LongLife. And I
can't wait to explore 20 universes, and meet the hirsute humans...

Btw, was "Star" in any way modelled on Catherine the Great?  That bowl of
jewels is a giveaway, isn't it?

Lenore Levine

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 20:59:48 GMT
From: byler@sphinx.phys.virginia.edu (Chris Byler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

I don't remember TSBtS very well either... I am disappointed, though, that
RAH never wrote a similar book about Lazarus Long. Am I alone in the belief
Long was one of Heinlein's greatest, best-developed characters? I think a
chronicle of Long's adventures through his life (although parts of it would
partially reproduce other works, such as _Methuselah's Children_) would
have been one of Heinlein's greatest works, had it been written, and I am
sorry he never did write it.

To anyone who reacts negatively to TSBtS's in-house orgies etc., see also
the thread on Libertarianism in SF/F in this conf. Most of Heinlein's works
(SiaSL comes to mind) espoused a libertarian viewpoint, and TSBtS is just a
continuation of this tradition. I don't see what makes TSBtS any worse in
this way than SiaSL, or TNotB, or _I Will Fear No Evil_ (about the only RAH
book that wasn't linked to his future history or mentioned in TNotB...),
etc. I would recommend any of RAH's works, including TSBtS, to readers of
any age, sex, race, religion, etc.. Anyone can profit from his ideas.

Chris Byler

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 22:34:42 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "GLORY ROAD," was Re: more bad heinlein

obiwan@netcom.com writes:
>Although I'm a big Heinlein fan, I found _Glory Road_ really boring.  

  Heinlein himself referred to it as "fantasy verging on SF."

  You need to have read at least a few books outside the SF milieu to spot
all the internal references; I know a number of people who didn't even
recognize the Guardian Of The Egg until his identity was pointed out.
 
  Oscar Gordon is a very human, fallible hero; he's thoroughly believeable,
and this is important when he starts bopping about through several parallel
universes with an ancient empress who looks like a teen-aged cheerleader
and a dirty old man named Rufo who turns out to be rather an exceptional
hero himself. (And yes, the major characters are briefly trotted onstage at
the end of "NUMBER OF THE BEAST.")
 
  It's a GOOD story; it's fantasy with warts, political diatribe with a
leavening of humor, an appreciation of RAH's favorite writers, and the
denouement very nearly manages to justify the entire plotline.
 
And, to answer your question:

  Considering the number of Hugo nomination votes it got, and the amount of
sales it's done since it was first serialized in 1963, there are a whole
lot of people out there who've liked it as much as I do.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 02:20:02 GMT
From: mfriedma@us.oracle.com (Michael Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "GLORY ROAD," was Re: more bad heinlein

gharlane@nextnet.csus.edu writes:
>  You need to have read at least a few books outside the SF milieu to spot
>all the internal references; I know a number of people who didn't even
>recognize the Guardian Of The Egg until his identity was pointed out.

I loved the book, but I didn't recognize the Guardian of the Egg.  It was
obvious to me that I should have, but I didn't.  Who was he?

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 02:58:23 GMT
From: levine@symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Lenore Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "GLORY ROAD," was Re: more bad heinlein

mfriedma@us.oracle.com (Michael Friedman) writes:
>I loved the book, but I didn't recognize the Guardian of the Egg.  It was
>obvious to me that I should have, but I didn't.  Who was he?

Cyrano de Bergerac.

Lenore Levine

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 18:00:05 GMT
From: obiwan@netcom.com (ben kenobi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

Chris Byler wrote:
>I don't remember TSBtS very well either... I am disappointed, though, that
>RAH never wrote a similar book about Lazarus Long. Am I alone in the
>belief Long was one of Heinlein's greatest, best-developed characters? I
>think a chronicle of Long's adventures through his life (although parts of
>it would partially reproduce other works, such as _Methuselah's Children_)
>would have been one of Heinlein's greatest works, had it been written, and
>I am sorry he never did write it.

What about _Time Enough For Love_?  If I remember correctly, the entire
novel was presented as stories told by Lazarus Long.  Many of the stories
also had Long in them.  I think this book is about as close as you'll get
to the history of Lazarus Long.

obiwan@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 18:30:33 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

byler@sphinx.phys.Virginia.EDU (Chris Byler) writes:
> To anyone who reacts negatively to TSBtS's in-house orgies etc., see also
> the thread on Libertarianism in SF/F in this conf. Most of Heinlein's
> works (SiaSL comes to mind) espoused a libertarian viewpoint, and TSBtS
> is just a continuation of this tradition. I don't see what makes TSBtS
> any worse in this way than SiaSL, or TNotB, or _I Will Fear No Evil_
> (about the only RAH book that wasn't linked to his future history or
> mentioned in TNotB...),

Though it was referred to in TEFL.  Lazarus mentions a "possbily
apocryphal" story about an old man who had his brain transplanted into the
body of a young woman long ago on Earth.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 93 12:46:45 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Glory Road

It's not my favourite, certainly (I thought the ending was weak, among
other things).  The three main characters make a cameo appearance at the
end of The Number of the Beast (but who doesn't <g>?), but that's the only
connection.

Not Heinlein-like?  Well, apart from the sex, and multiple universes, and
sex, and - you know, you could have a point!

>Did anyone really enjoy this one?  Maybe it was just the mood I was in,
>and I should try starting it again...

I would say, try starting it again.  If you still don't like it, give up -
I wouldn't say you'd miss much in terms of relation to his other books (but
personally I'm a completist - I have all his SF books and have read them,
even Farnham's Freehold which I can't stand).

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 03:37:06 GMT
From: kolarm@clark.edu (Roger M Kolaks)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Glory Road

  I've always rather enjoyed _Glory Road_.  It's one of those Heinlein
titles that I pick up now and again and reread.  I do the same thing with
_Starship Trooper_ , _Double Star_ and _The Door into Summer_.  I've always
like Heinlein's juvies though.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Dec 93 22:14:12 GMT
From: cmpalmer@abulafia.b21.ingr.com (Christopher M. Palmer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty) writes:
>JENNIFER A. HEISE <jahb@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu> wrote:
>>BTW, I was offended by _To Sail_ also; basically it was a
>>sex-and-blood-to-sell-lots-of-copies book.  However, a friend of mine
>>suggested that RAH wrote it exactly that way in order to provide for
>>Ginnie in her old age after he died.
>
>I find this implausible.  Heinlein's books were all selling quite well at
>the time _To Sail_ was written.  I do know now that Heinlein put together
>_Grumbles from the Grave_ (his collected letters) to serve as a bequest to
>Ginnie that could not be taxed as an inheritance.

Well, I liked the book (as well as the other Heinlein "world as myth"
books).  I like them in an indulgent fashion.  Read objectively, they were
rather poor.  Reading them in the context of Heinlein's other work made
them interesting and enjoyable.  Kind of like sitting around listening to
your grandfather spin a story, complete with repeating himself, meandering
away from the topic, falling asleep in the middle :-), etc..  I really
don't mean for that to be as condescending as it sounds, I really do like
most all of Heinlein's book, it's just that I can't glowingly recommend
them to everyone.

Going back to _To_Sail_, I think he wrote the book for one reason - so that
his last piece of fiction would wrap up everything he ever wrote (and, for
that matter, everything *anyone* ever wrote) into a nice tight package and
end it with "And they all lived happily ever after."

Christopher M. Palmer
Intergraph Corporation
Huntsville, Alabama     
(205) 730-4042
cmpalmer@abulafia.b21.ingr.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 01:12:17 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

My basic reaction to TSBtS was: if what Heinlein really wanted to write was
an autobiography, or a realistic novel set in the early 20th century
America of his youth, I really wish he'd done that, rather than burden the
book with pointless "World-as-Myth" and Lazarus Long guest-shots in order
to make it "science fiction".

Indeed, it is a bitter loss that Heinlein never did get around to writing
the autobiography that he promised somewhere to write (maybe in one of the
letters in "Grumbles from the Grave")

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: Mon, 13 Dec 1993 08:48:07 -0500 (EST)
From: Joe LaCascio <jlacasci@wheatonma.edu>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein

I slowly began reading SF and Fantasy starting with Terry Brooks and the
Shannara series.  Since joining this list I've read my first novel by
Robert Heinlein, _Between Planets_, and enjoyed it immensely.  Is there any
recommended order that would add to the enjoyment of reading other
Heinlein's novels?

Thanks.

Joe LaCascio
Wheaton College

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Hugh Cook & Heinlein & Newman & Niven &
                      Norton (3 msgs) & Shirley & 
                      Sladek (5 msgs) & Stewart & 
                      Tepper & de Vries

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 16:34:43 GMT
From: landin@cherokee.nsuok.edu (Mark Landin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

ianm@lsupoz.apana.org.au (Ian Mackereth) writes:
>If the first book is The Silmarillion, the later books are Hobbits!

Well, I liked the Hobbit, but not anything after the first books.

Acutally, there was some feeling on the net in earlier times (and perhaps
still so) that Hugh Cook is a "generic" author's name, and that actually
different authors wrote different parts of the series. The change in style
between "Wizard War" and "The Questing Hero" is pretty evident, so this may
be where the first author switch occurred.

Mark C. Landin
Northeastern St. Univ.
Tahlequah, OK
landin@cherokee.nsuok.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 10:02:50 GMT
From: jsypeck@brahms.udel.edu (Jeffrey Chri Sypeck)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset

greenbau@news.delphi.com writes:
>  TSBTS was a pretty bad swan song for Heinlein, it's a pity.

It's funny you should say that, because I found it a pretty neat way of
wrapping up his career. :)

Similarly, it's interesting how many people who don't ordinarily read
Heinlein love _To Sail Beyond the Sunset_.  I have several friends who
enjoyed the book immensely long before they realized it was either the last
book in a series or the let's-wrap-it-all-up-here swan song of an author
with a 50-year career.  I can't imagine reading _To Sail_ without knowing
_Time Enough for Love_, _Number of the Beast_, and _The Cat Who Walks
Through Walls_, but I've seen a surprising number of people really take to
their first meeting with Maureen Johnson in _To Sail_...
  
Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 20:53:23 GMT
From: abraxas@cyberspace.com (William L. Houts)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: ANNO-DRACULA by Kim Newman

Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com wrote:
>incarcerated in Devil's Dyke on Sussex Downs.  (I should warn Holmes fans
>who hear of this book that while Lestrade is a genuine character in the
>action, Holmes is merely mentioned a couple of times.  And, no, he is
>*not* "the vampire Lestrade," as one wit asked me.)

No, indeed. But I believe that Lestat DOES appear in ANNO DRACULA.

About halfway through the book there is a religious riot incited by the
followers of John Jago during which a murgatroyd (Newman's slang for a
certain pathetic kind of vampire-poseur) is impaled on a flagpole. In one
of the following chapters, a police character refers to a dandy vampire
named "Lioncourt" who was impaled during the riot, and who was livid
because of the ragged holes in his favorite shirt. (Or something like
that.)

Lioncourt, of course, is Lestat's last name: Lestat de Lioncourt.  I think
Newman's having a bit of fun at the expense of his "rival", Ms. Rice!

William L. Houts
abraxas@cyberspace.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 15:41:36 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Know anything about _Crashlander_ by Niven in '94?

CRASHLANDER includes the Worldcon story.  The framing story hasn't been
seen before.  So it includes:

1 "Procrustes" 
1 Worldcon program book story (fresh)
1 framing story, chopped
1 handful previously published Beowulf Schaeffer stories, aged well

It's being published in paperback (no hardcover) because we don't think
it's such a good idea to charge $22 or so for a hardcover with only one
never-before-seen story in it.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com
E.Harris1@GEnie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 16:49:50 GMT
From: Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk (Chris Holt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Andre Norton's Janus series

IRH%A1%UTRC@mrgate.utc.COM (Irene R. Harrison) writes:
[Janus books deleted]
>As for similar themes. Several of Andre Norton's books involve colony
>planets, 'forced' labor from 'dimples' (read slums), and artifacts of
>other civilizations. A complete reading list can be obtained from
>sf-lovers-archives. A partial list follows.
>
>DREAD COMPANION         (1970)    colony planet and people changing
>FORERUNNER              (1981)    a slum dweller and a quest
>FORERUNNER FOREY        (1973)    'reading' the past through an object
>ORDEAL IN OTHERWHERE    (1964)    a colony planet, an escape and magic
>SECRET OF THE LOST RACE (1959)    slums and a colony planet

Ordeal in Otherwhere was the sequel to Storm over Warlock.  Catseye started
off in a dimple; The X Factor may have as well.

Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 19:35:25 GMT
From: msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Judith L. Hardin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Recommendations:  Norton

Just got my SciFi Book Club flier, and am considering books.  Can anyone
tell me what they thought of:

Golden Trillium (Norton).  Generally I like Norton, but I didn't like Black
Trillium.

Thanks for the input!

Judi Hardin
msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 21:38:50 GMT
From: melchar@west.darkside.com (Melchar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Andre Norton's Janus series

Don't forget my favorite:  CATSEYE (1961)  a slum dweller gets hired by a
                                    exotic pet shop, helps some enhanced
                                    pets and finds Forerunner artifacts

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 05:45:23 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: John Shirley Bibliography

The following is my current list of John Shirley's works.  It is by no
means complete.  I ask that those of you who have more information please
e-mail me or post such information in this group.  I appreciate any and all
help in completing this bibliography.

Novels: 
Transmaniacon                 Jan.  1979    Zebra paperback
Dracula in Love                     1979    Zebra Paperback
Three-Ring Psychus                  1980    Zebra Paperback
City Come A Walkin'            Jul. 1980    Dell Paperback
The Brigade                    Feb. 1981    Avon Paperback
Cellars                             1982
Eclipse                        Aug. 1985    Bluejay Trade Paperback
Eclipse Penumbra               May. 1988    Populuar Library Paperback
A Splendid Chaos                    1988    Franklin Watts Hardcover
The Black Hole of Carcosa      Oct. 1988    St. Martin's Press Paperback
In Darkness Waiting                 1988    Signet (Onyx Imprint)
Eclipse Corona                 Apr. 1990    Popular Library Paperback
Wetbones                            1992    Mark Ziesing Books Hardcover
 
Collections:
Heatseeker                          1987    Scream Press Hardcover
New Noir                            1993    Black Ice Books Paperback
 
Story Bibliography:                         (first/collected in...)
 
Silent Crickets                Apr. 1975    Fantastic Stor./Heatseeker
Uneasy Chrysalids                   1976    Epoch/Heatseeker
Under the Generator                 1976    Universe 6/Heatseeker
The Almost Empty Rooms              1977    New Dimensions #7/Heatseeker
Shadow of a Snowstorm          Oct. 1977    Amazing
Tahitti in Terms of Squares    Oct. 1978    Fantastic Stor./Heatseeker
Quill Trip. Eludes a Bride     May  1980    F&SF/Heatseeker
The Gunshot                    Nov. 1980    Oui/Heatseeker
Quill Trip. Out of the Window  Nov. 1981    F&SF
Quill Trip. Hits Bottom        Dec. 1982    IASFM
And the Angel With T.V. Eyes   May  1983    IASFM
What Cindy Saw                 Aut. 1983    Interzone/Interzone  
                                            Anth. #1/Heatseeker
Freezone                            1985    Eclipse/Mirrorshades
The Unfolding                  Spr. 1985    Interzone/Heatseeker
What it's Like to Kill a Man   Feb. 1986    Stardate/Heatseeker
Triggering                          1987    Omni/Heatseeker
I Live in Elizabeth                 1987    Heatseeker
Equilibrium                         1987    Heatseeker/Year's Best 
                                            Fantasy and Horror 1990
                                            /New Noir
Recurrent Dreams of Nuclear War
        Lead B.T. Quizenbaum into
        Moral Dissolution           1987    Heatseeker/New Noir
Ticket To Heaven               Dec. 1987    F&SF
Wolves of the Plateau               1988    Mississippi Rev./Heatseeker
Six Kinds of Darkness          Mar. 1988    High Times/Heatseeker
Sleepwalkers                   Spr. 1988    New Pathways/Heatseeker
The Pec. Hap. of Prof. Cort    Aut. 1988    New Pathways/Heatseeker
Shaman                         Nov. 1988    IASFM/Worlds Best SF 1989
Screens                        Apr. 1989    F&SF
The Prince                     May  1991    When the Music's Over
Jody and Annie on TV                1993    ?/New Noir
I Want to Get Married, Says
        the World's Smallest Man!   1993    ?/New Noir
Skeeter Junkie                      1993    ?/New Noir
Just Like Suzie                     1993    ?/New Noir

Thanks for your help.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 15:37:52 GMT
From: mort@ban.aid.no (Mort)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: HELP: John Sladek, anyone ?

  I am in desperate need of some information on John Sladek.  I have only
read one of his books, and I don't know whether he can be classified as a
sf-writer.  Anyways, the book I read was 'BUGS', and I just loved it.
However, as I live in Norway, and none of his books are translated, it is
practically impossible to acquire information about Sladek (I was very
lucky to find the book in the first place), and the book-cover was
extremely uninformative.
  What books has he written, and are they as good as 'BUGS'?
  (I'll probably also need ISBNs if I'm going to order any )

Thanks In advance!

Morten Lode
mort@ban.aid.no

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 15:29:20 GMT
From: cparsons@stimpy.acofi.edu (Charles Parsons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sladek

re Fiona's remarks and recommendations viz John Thomas Sladek, I would like
to add that Sladek has written under the pseudonym Kassandra Knye (I
think), and that he has to his credit _Roderick at Random_ (second half of
the _Roderick_ story), and _The Muller-Fokker Effect_, as well as _Black
Alice_ which is a collaboration with Tom Disch.  Some of his books (_Alien
Accounts_ and _Bugs_ for example) are nigh impossible to obtain now.  I
ought to know, because I've been trying.  (Did anyone mention _The Lunatics
of Terra_?)  

Charles

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 06:09:36 GMT
From: jlr@world.std.com (John L Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sladek

For a very funny riposte to Asimov on robots, have a look for John Sladek's
"Roderick" and "Roderick at Random".  He too notices how almost every word
in the Laws is difficult to define.  What is human? What is harm?  How can
robots possibly follow such "laws" when their makers can't interpret them?

It's odd to think that the Laws, which Asimov intended to be propaganda on
the part of robot corporations, actually convinced sci-fi [sic] writers
that they could be real.

John Redford
jlr@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 13:48:09 GMT
From: stefan@access.digex.net (stefan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sladek

The idea that robots can be designed to protect humans ALWAYS has long ago
been exposed as propaganda. Example: man shows up at work and is told that
he has been replaced by a robot. Despondent, he goes home and shoots his
family, then himself. Where are the so-called "Laws?". Out the window. Are
there really people out there who think that the impact of technology on
society can be defined and determined by a set of technical parameters?

Stefan Michalowski

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 22:53:23 GMT
From: tmaddox@halcyon.com (Tom Maddox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sladek

John L Redford <jlr@world.std.com> wrote:
>For a very funny riposte to Asimov on robots, have a look for John
>Sladek's "Roderick" and "Roderick at Random".

Funny indeed, though subject to odd cutting-and-splicing by his American
publisher.  I don't remember the details, but someone else here could
perhaps supply them (Patrick N.-H., are you reading?).

Singular books in that they're written in the manner of William Gaddis in
very interesting ways.  No one in sf has done anything like that so far as
I know, though Carter Scholz is working on an *extremely* interesting novel
about Reagan's "Star Wars" lunacy that also takes its narrative inspiration
from Gaddis.

Influence is a funny thing.

T. Maddox

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 07:31:33 GMT
From: samuel@cs.ubc.ca (Stephen Samuel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Passion Play

throopw@sheol.UUCP (Wayne Throop) writes:
>>Could someone post a review of Sean Stewart's PASSION PLAY just out in
>>Ace paperback? I hear good things about it, and want to know what some of
>>you who've read it think.

I read it quite some time ago, but I can say that I truly loved it.

I actually picked it up because I knew the author from when he lived in
Edmonton. I pulled it out to show off to some other friends, who also know
sean, and took a peek at the first page.  When I looked back up, I was on
page 26.

When asked, soon after reading, how it was my response was something like
"It's the best book I've read in a while, but for the last while I've
really been playing catch-up.. Reading SF classics that everybody has said
really need to be read, but that I hadn't gotten around to reading..."

Then I realized the implications of what I was saying.

I apparently wasn't the only one who liked it. The book apparently sold
more than any other put out by it's Canadian publisher.

>The setting is the near future, and the religious right has indeed taken
>to politics and our society is quite transformed.  But this transformation
>isn't portrayed as the central element of a cautionary tale.  In fact, the
>book is quite matter-of-fact about it, and this ends up being quite a
>refreshing element.  (One does get so tired of "conservatives" writing
>about the degeneration of society as a cautionary tale, and "liberals"
>doing the same thing, but about the opposite pendulum swing.)

The book is very much centered around characterization, and how easy it is
to lock people we know into caricatures of who we think they are.  Nobody
is ever, really, exactly what they seem to be.

It's a very thoughtful and interesting book.

Sean Stewart also has another book out (in Canada, at least) called
"Nobody's child", which is a Fantasy book.  I haven't hunted it down, yet.

Stephen Samuel
samuel@cs.ubc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 19:35:25 GMT
From: msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu (Judith L. Hardin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Recommendations:  Tepper

Just got my SciFi Book Club flier, and am considering books.  Can anyone
tell me what they thought of:

A Plague of Angels (Tepper).  I've liked her Mavin Many-Shaped series and
The Gate into Women's Country, but haven't liked anything after Grass.

Thanks for the input!

Judi Hardin
msjh@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 16:13:29 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Obscure books

The real obscure books are not written in English. This one is written in
Dutch.  Een taal die meer mensen kunne spreken en lezen dan je denkt. Add
to that an author who wrote only one SF-book called Tjomme de Vries. Even
for Dutch standards an obscure but nonetheless authentic name. It was
published by Elsevier (the same as the scientific publisher Elsevier
North-Holland) in 1959, and has the title "Inval op Mars" (Attack on Mars).

It's one of the first sf-books i've read. Writing this, I had to browse
through it again (almost 10 years later) and it still is readable. What do
you think of a rocket as a spacecraft? Out of date isn't it? Or _electric_
switches in a computer? Ok, it's a talking computer, but I wonder how they
got all the hardware into the rocket.

The story-line is like: contact is lost with Mars. Heroes go there and find
an alien species. It is helped by the all-knowing computer. Heroes have to
go and find all known space occupied. Humans don't want to serve under
alien species and overthrow them and disconnect the all-knowing computer.
They all live happily ever after.

As it says on the cover the author only used known technology. So, no
transistors (they were invented then I know, but not commonly used as it
shows). In this way it's a picture of its time. I love it!

It reminds me of the Disney-park in Florida: Tomorrow-land over there also
is typically a product of its time (late 50s, beginning 60s) and has
nothing to do with the future.

So, try to get hold of the book. Find a university with Dutch on the
curriculum.  You might try Australia, certain parts of the US, Wales (UK),
South Africa, and find somebody to translate it into the modern langua
franca. It's worth the trouble!

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University
Netherlands
l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl
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Date: 8 Dec 93 08:39:46 GMT
From: eslyons@husc7.harvard.edu (Elizabeth Lyons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

Recently I picked up Panshin's _Rite of Passage_, and I very much enjoyed
it. I have never heard of this author before, but I know that the book was
written a while back. Is there anything else by Panshin worth checking out?
Oh, and by the way, do you think Mia's father was justified in blowing up
the colony? You would think that there were better established procedures
for dealing with rebellious colonies!  

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 11:29:05 GMT
From: glajk@mail.bris.ac.uk (A J Kear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

I was impressed with the logic:
The colonists are exploiting sentient natives, so let's... blow up the
whole planet! I'm sure there were lots of other things that annoyed me at
the time, but I can't quite recall...

Anyway, back to the question - I've never seen anything else by Panshin
over here, but that may simply be because there's no room on bookshop
shelves because of all the Dragonlance :-)

Amanda Kear
A.J.Kear@uk.ac.bristol

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 22:38:00 GMT
From: kayser@nssdca.gsfc.nasa.gov (Susan E. Kayser NSSDC/HSTX 301/441-4194)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

Panshin wrote three marvelous books about Anthony Villiers. I'm not sure
I've got the order straight, but the titles are Masque World, The Thurb
Revolution, and, I can't remember the last. As I heard it, he accepted
advance payment for the fourth in the series, had trouble writing it, and
couldn't legally publish another novel without producing the fourth. (I
suppose he could have returned the advance.) I can't testify to the truth
of this, though.

Walter Jon Williams' "Crown Jewels" is in the same vein, but not so
light-hearted, and his protagonist isn't as appealing.

Susan Kayser
Hughes/STX at NASA/GSFC/NSSDC
Greenbelt, MD
kayser@nssdca.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 05:36:25 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

The Anthony Villiers books are (in order of writing, and internal
chronology):

Star Well
The Thurb Revolution
Masque World

The fourth was supposed to be called The Universal Pantography, and rumours
of its existence periodically surface, but so far as I know it's just
vaporware.  *sigh*

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 12:57:20 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

jlr@world.std.com (John L Redford) writes:
>Panshin's most recent book is "The World Beyond the Hill", a major critcal
>study of SF up through the 30s.  His wife, Cory, is co-author.  Worth
>finding.  He also did a critical study of Heinlein that is much hated by
>the RAH RAH crowd, but I haven't actually seen it.

It's called Heinlein in Dimension, and it is quite good. Some of the
fanatical Heinlein crowd dislkike it because, while it praises Heinlein
profusely, it also examines both his strengths and his weaknesses. It is
also quite prophetic: trends that Panshin identified as "things going wrong
with Heinlein's work" in the mid-1960s were what made much of his work
after that point so bad.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 15:10:24 GMT
From: lipton@dorsai.dorsai.org (Robert Bryan Lipton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

It always annoys me when people tell me they never heard of Panshin.
Grumble grumble.  _Rite of Passage_ won the Hugo Award for best novel.  His
recent book, _The World Beyond the Hill_ also won the Nebula for best
nonfiction.  It is a brilliant book.  Although his conclusions are wrong,
they are quite logical, proving that logic is a means of going wrong with
confidence.

Books by Panshin (often with his wife Cory)

Earth Magic   - s&s but not quite
Farewell to Yesterday's Tomorrow - short stories
Masque World - Anthony Villiers.  I call it comedy of manners.  Samuel
  Delany calls it _roman fleuve_.
Rite of Passage - juvenile.  Winner of Hugo for best novel.
Heinlein in Dimension - the only full dress book on the man, limited by
  lack of cooperation but insightful.
SF in Dimension - excellent ideas and thoughts.
Star World - Anthony Villiers again.
The Thurb Revolution - Anthony Villiers
Transmutations  - can't quite describe this book.
The World Beyond the Hill - see above.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 17:01:21 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

   I read _Rite of Passage_ during the summer in the Gregg Press edition.
There is a very good introduction by Panshin describing the evolution of
the novel. In it he makes clear that the solution the administration of the
starship comes up with to the problem of the rebellious colony was intended
to be outrageous and cruel; the reader was to take a step back and say
"that's not right," just like the original poster of the thread did.
   I don't remember if Panshin said this as well in the introduction, but
_Rite of Passage_ is as much a criticism of Heinlein as is _Heinlein in
Dimension_. _Passage_ is an attempt to create a realistic portrait of a
pre-adolescent girl, unlike the smart-aleck Heinlein came up with for
_Podkayne of Mars_.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 20:16:49 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

Robert Bryan Lipton <lipton@dorsai.dorsai.org> wrote:>
> _Rite of Passage_ won the Hugo Award for best novel. 

Minor nit: it was the 1969 Nebula.

>His recent book, _The World Beyond the Hill_ also won the Nebula for best
>nonfiction.

I did not know that.

>It is a brilliant book.  Although his conclusions are wrong, they are
>quite logical, proving that logic is a means of going wrong with
>confidence.

   If for nothing else, _The World Beyond the Hill_ finally gives A.E. van
Vogt credit for his contributions to Golden Age SF. In fact, during the
'40s, van Vogt was the most consistently brilliant and visionary author on
Campbell's staff; a sort of mad prophet of the pulps.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 21:23:14 GMT
From: lbm@avs.com (Linda B. Merims)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

_Rite of Passage_ is one of my all-time favorite SF books.  I'm also a
Heinlein fan who loves _Heinlein in Dimension_.

However, I was disappointed in both _Farewell to Yesterday's Tomorrow_ and
_Star Well_.

I don't remember anything about _Farewell_, which is my commentary on the
book.

I just re-read _Star Well_, and find I still agree completely with the note
I scribbled on the flyleaf the first time I read it: "Eminently
forgettable."

This first Anthony Villiers book is, as someone else commented, a comedy of
manners.  Villiers is a remittance man in the far, star-faring future; a
member of the lower aristocracy much taken with the 17th century-like
social customs of gentlemanly dress and courtly behavior that have been
revived.  (For example, they fight duels.)  But, there's more to him than
meets the eye, etc..  The book is written in third person omniscient, with
the narrator full of wry and witty observations to the reader about the
goings-on.  I'm sure he's deliberately copying some well-known literary
style, but I'm not educated enough to know what it is (Fielding? cut-rate
Waugh?).  I found it rather precious and tiresome, but you may like it.

Mostly I was disappointed that it didn't have the seriousness, depth, and
intriguing premise of _Rite of Passage_.  Just a little ditty.  The others
may be better, I just never tried to find out.

Linda B. Merims
Waltham, MA

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 22:51:36 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

lipton@dorsai.dorsai.org (Robert Bryan Lipton) writes:
>It always annoys me when people tell me they never heard of Panshin.
>Grumble grumble.  _Rite of Passage_ won the Hugo Award for best novel.

RITE OF PASSAGE won the Nebula; it lost the Hugo to STAND ON ZANZIBAR.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 23:12:34 GMT
From: mikes@ingres.com (Mike Schilling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt) writes:
>The Anthony Villiers books are (in order of writing, and internal
>chronology):
>
>Star Well
>The Thurb Revolution
>Masque World
>
>The fourth was supposed to be called The Universal Pantography, ...

The only one I've read is Masque World, which I vaguely remember as a book
that kept threatening to become entertaining, but never did. Was it the
weakest of the series, or is it important to read them in order?

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 09:44:05 GMT
From: dickmann@coli.uni-sb.de (Ludwig Dickmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin

Together with his wife Cory, Alexei Panshin also wrote a fantasy novel,
_Earth Magic_. They also wrote a number of books on sf, e.g.  _Heinlein in
Dimension_, and _SF in Dimension_.

Ludwig Dickmann
dickmann@coli.uni-sb.de

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 03:29:31 GMT
From: upchrch!joel@aaahq01.aaa.com (Joel Upchurch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

mikes@Ingres.COM (Mike Schilling) writes:
> The only one I've read is Masque World, which I vaguely remember as a
> book that kept threatening to become entertaining, but never did. Was it
> the weakest of the series, or is it important to read them in order?

I read The Thurb Revolution first and I still think it's the best of the
three. I'd have to admit that not everyone would like them though.  When
you come right down to it nothing much actually happens in the stories. I
just like the quirky little observations about this and that.

I'd have to admit that I also found Jerome K. Jerome's book Three Men in a
Boat hilariously funny, especially the chapter about cheese as a traveling
companion.

Joel Upchurch
Upchurch Computer Consulting
718 Galsworthy Ave.
Orlando, FL 32809-6429
uunet!aaahq01!upchrch!joel 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 01:22:14 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Rite of Passage_

>If for nothing else, _The World Beyond the Hill_ finally gives A.E. van
>Vogt credit for his contributions to Golden Age SF. In fact, during the
>'40s, van Vogt was the most consistently brilliant and visionary author on
>Campbell's staff; a sort of mad prophet of the pulps.

   Panshin says that he has been fascinated for years by van Vogt and the
power of van Vogt's vision, especially given the way that many of vV's
plots make no sense at all.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 02:15:48 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Clark Ashton Smith

			Review:  Clark Ashton Smith

The Big Three fantasists in the 1930s were H.P. Lovecraft, Robert E.
Howard, and Clark Ashton Smith.  Smith was probably the best wordsmith of
the three, but he wasn't driven the way Lovecraft and Howard were.

His stories (overall rating of ** for story and ****- for style on an
uncalibrated four-point scale) are the hardest of the three to
characterize.  The settings had a lot in common with Howard's (he was
placing stories in Hyperborea before Howard was placing stories in the
Hyborean Age), but his characters were a lot less heroic, often being the
sorts of wizards, thieves, and despots that Conan would have for lunch.
The creatures his characters tended to encounter had a lot in common with
Lovecraft's, but Smith was far less interested in milking a story for its
horror.  Where Lovecraft's characters would gaze into cosmic madness and
shudder, Smith's would prosaically get eaten.

But every bite would be a pleasure to read.  Clark Ashton Smith was a poet,
and it showed in the care with which he constructed his prose, as well.
The language was carefully chosen for its sound, its cadence, and the
images it was meant to convey.  (I imagine this was a disadvantage in a
market that was paying about a penny a word.)

Most of Smith's work has been collected by Arkham House, but I know his
writing primarily through the more economical medium of the Ballantine
paperback reprints of the early seventies.  "Xiccarph" is a collection of
fantasies set on other worlds.  "Hyperborea" collects the stories set in
Hyperborea - a land of wizards and demons that flourished untold millenia
ago, before being overrun by glaciers.  "Zothique" collects the stories set
in Zothique - the world's last dying continent in an unimaginably distant
future, once more a land of wizards and demons.

(The 1981 Pocket/Timescape collection "The City of Singing Flame", has nine
stories in common with those collections, and four more from other
settings.  A cover blurb promised further reprint volumes to come, but I
don't remember seeing any.)

In one sense, the setting is unimportant.  Any single story from one
setting could be fitted almost seamlessly into one of his other settings.
Within a given cycle, though, the stories carry enough cross-reference to
build a picture of the milieu and its history.  A major city in one story
might be mentioned in another as being long abandoned to the sand or the
ice.  An ancient tome in one story might be attributed to a wizard from an
earlier one.

Smith wrote over a hundred short stories in a few years, mostly in the
early thirties.  Then he quit, producing little fiction in the last quarter
century of his life.  (Lin Carter, who edited the Ballantine anthologies
seemed to find this puzzling.  I'm personally inclined to the simplest
explanations: He started writing the stories because even at a penny a word
that many stories translates into a few thousand dollars.  And he quit
because that's a pathetic remuneration.  If you didn't make volume your
main consideration, you couldn't make a living at it.  If you weren't
driven to write fantasy, you stopped trying.  (Lovecraft and Howard, with
whom he corresponded, both died at about this time, which may have also
lessened his motivation.))

It's the use of language that stands out, not the stories, which are
otherwise not very good.  The fantasy isn't very fantastic, the horror
isn't very horrific, the heroes aren't very heroic, bad things happen to
people we don't particularly care about anyway.  (The Zothique stories are
weakest in this respect, featuring a faceless procession of necromancers
who keep finding ugly ways for themselves or those around them to die.) But
the writing makes the stories a pleasure to read.

Will the stories appeal to you?  It's hard to say.  I've been comparing
Smith to Howard and Lovecraft, but his style probably has more affinities
to that of Edgar Allen Poe.  Which still means that readers who don't like
short stories and readers who don't like non-modern fantasy probably won't
care for Smith's writing.  In general, if you like the *style* of early
fantasists such as Dunsany and the early Lovecraft, you'll probably enjoy
Smith's work.  (If you haven't read Dunsany or Lovecraft, try them first.)
And if you're interested in fantasy as a genre, Smith's stories are
important as inspirations for many later writers.  Collections of Smith's
stories aren't hard to find used (though I don't know whether any are in
print), and any one picked at random will probably give you a fair
impression of his writing.

Because it's the writing that matters, rather than the specific stories, it
hasn't seemed very profitable to discuss individual stories.  The one I
probably liked the best was one of the Hyperborean stories - "The Seven
Geases", a tongue-in-cheek tale of horror: A noble angers a wizard, who
punishes him by sending him off to a nether god, who appreciates the
thought but has no use for him, and sends him off to a netherer god, who
appreciates the thought...

The term Carter keeps using to describe the writing of Clark Ashton Smith
is 'lapidary'.  I wouldn't characterize Smith's prose as lapidary in the
common sense of a lapidary style, but in the sense that he seems to pick
his words the way a jeweller might pick and set precious stones, the
description seems appropriate.

   And one by one we died, and were lost in the dust of
   accumulated time.  We knew the years as a passing of shadows,
   and death itself as the yielding of twilight unto night.
      - from "From the Crypts of Memory", which is technically a
        'prose poem', rather than a story.

Author:    Smith, Clark Ashton
Title:     Zothique
Title:     Hyperborea
Title:     Xiccarph
Publisher: Ballantine
Date:      1970, 1971, 1972, respectively
Comments:  These three anthologies collectively reprint about a third of
Comments:  Smith's stories, and are relatively easy to find.  There are
Comments:  other collections, including a fairly comprehensive one from
Comments:  Arkham House.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 4 Dec 93 04:07:51 GMT
From: sejones@kilowatt.linet.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vinge on Singularity

The latest (#71) issue of _The Whole Earth Review_ has two articles on the
Singularity. One is by Vernor Vinge, the SF author who popularized the
topic in his novel _Marooned in Realtime_.

Stefan Jones

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 08:22:23 GMT
From: iverson@lionheart.com (Tim Iverson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Singularity Concept (was Re: Vinge on Singularity)

I really like the word Singularity as used by Vinge.  The analogy with the
most popular astronomical singularity caused by 'too much mass in one
place' fits in well with the 'too much thought in one place' of the novel.
Greg Bear's _Blood_Music_, also expounds on this and (I believe) came
before _Marooned_in_Real_Time_.  There must be more - anyone else?

I also find the concept of the _Marooned_in_Real_Time_ singularity more
than a little reminiscent of _Childhood's_End_ by Arthur C. Clarke; i.e.
the end of the world comes with nary a bang nor whimper, but something else
entire.

Tim Iverson
iverson@lionheart.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 21:05:25 GMT
From: archer@frmug.fr.net (Vincent Archer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Singularity Concept (was Re: Vinge on Singularity)

Tim Iverson <iverson@lionheart.com> wrote:
>I also find the concept of the _Marooned_in_Real_Time_ singularity more
>than a little reminiscent of _Childhood's_End_ by Arthur C. Clarke; i.e.
>the end of the world comes with nary a bang nor whimper, but something
>else entire.

Singularity is also correctly depicted: you don't know what happened, you
can't know what happened, and you'll never understand it, so why describe
it? Just describe its _effects_...

Vinge's permanent theme is that Singularity. Just read his short story
collection _True Names and others dangers_ and you'll know what he feels.
Vinge is also probably correct in assuming that Singularity will come from
the realm of computers. Unlike nanotech, another possible source of a
Singularity (see _Blood Music_, which IS a nanotech Singularity), computers
are already available, even if they still lack the necessary power to
ensure a wonder-full future.

Contrary to what was said in (was it) rec.arts.sf.misc, I don't think we'll
have to worry about being blocked before the singularity. The day we
succeed in getting a direct neuro-computer interface (assuming that this is
possible), one that really puts a computer into your mind (as opposed to
the cyperpunk-style reverse), the singularity won't be too far. Maybe not
as drastic as Vinge described it (all of humanity vanish), but an
un-enhanced human will probably be unable to relate to a computer-augmented
mind, except on the most basic levels... If that's not singularity, I'll
call it nickpicking :-)

Vincent Archer
archer@frmug.fr.net

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 03:03:29 GMT
From: jlr@world.std.com (John L Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Singularity Concept (was Re: Vinge on Singularity)

archer@frmug.fr.net (Vincent Archer) writes:
>Contrary to what was said in (was it) rec.arts.sf.misc, I don't think
>we'll have to worry about being blocked before the singularity. The day we
>succeed in getting a direct neuro-computer interface (assuming that this
>is possible), one that really puts a computer into your mind (as opposed
>to the cyperpunk-style reverse), the singularity won't be too far.

But there is already a channel of enormous bandwidth into our brains, our
eyes.  If considered in straight video terms, it amounts to hundreds of
megabits a second.  Is it likely that having, say, gigabits of bandwidth
will make us gods?  If we can't see that fast, can we think that fast?

It's true that the path from the brain outwards is far slower, but judging
by what appears on the net, a lot of people can type faster than they can
think.  The overall limit is more likely to be in the cortex than in the
sensory I/O.

John Redford
jlr@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 06:32:00 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Connie Willis: Impossible Things

Connie Willis' new anthology, "Impossible Things", is preceeded by the
standard editor's blurb assuring the readers that they're holding one of
the best anthologies of the last couple of decades.  The odd thing is, for
a wonder, it's the unvarnished truth.

I'm not sure why the stories work as well as they do.  "Good writing", I
suppose, but it seems a cop-out to leave it at that.  Dozois describes the
stories as having a 'delayed kick', a 'hidden edge', and there's something
to that: Willis has a knack (exhibited in some of the stories) for giving a
story an ending that casts the entire story in a different light.  These
aren't trick endings; they're endings that cause the emotional weight of
the story to suddenly be redistributed.

In "The Last of the Winnebagos", for example, the extinction of the dogs,
and the changes surrounding it, don't stop being important, but somehow
with the ending, the story becomes a story about the narrator, not just a
story observed through the narrator's eyes.

"The Last of the Winnebagos" was wasted on me.  I could appreciate what she
was doing without particularly enjoying it.  I preferred her comic stories.
Fortunately, this anthology contained some of her best, including "Even the
Queen", her latest Hugo winner.  Willis was saying, at Worldcon, that her
neighbors think she's strange enough writing sf, without her having to
explain that she just won a prize for writing a story about menstruation
and that the advice she got from Gardner Dozois was "Tell them it's a
period piece!"

Some of the stories didn't work for me.  "Schwartzchild Radius", for
example, or "Chance".  A good enough author, which Connie Willis is, can
manipulate the reader's reactions and sympathies, but there's an element of
bullying in it.  Even those stories are good, though.  The better stories
in the collection are excellent.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 22:06:17 GMT
From: pcrxs@nasagiss.giss.nasa.gov (R.B. Schmunk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Connie Willis: Impossible Things

Dani Zweig, dani@netcom.com writes:
>Connie Willis' new anthology, "Impossible Things", is preceeded by the
>standard editor's blurb assuring the readers that they're holding one of
>the best anthologies of the last couple of decades.  The odd thing is, for
>a wonder, it's the unvarnished truth.

Unfortunately, so many of the stories in IMPOSSIBLE THINGS have already
been anthologized (most notably in various volumes of Dozois' Year's Best
series) in books I already have that I have trouble justifying the money to
buy this volume. However, I have plans to give copies as Xmas presents,
particularly to some friends who don't normally read sf.

R.B. Schmunk
NASA/Goddard Institute
2880 Broadway
New York, NY 10025 USA
pcrxs@nasagiss.giss.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 00:23:06 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: IMPOSSIBLE THINGS by Connie Willis

		    IMPOSSIBLE THINGS by Connie Willis
	     Bantam Spectra, ISBN 0-553-56436-6, 1994, $5.99.
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This is the new collection of Connie Willis stories.

   Oh, that isn't enough to explain why you should run out and buy it?

   How about the fact that the eleven stories here have collected seven
Hugo nominations (with two wins) and five Nebula nominations (with three
wins)?

   Still waiting?  Jeez, what a demanding audience.

   Okay, for those of you who want hard science fiction, there's
"Schwarzschild Radius."  For horror fans, we have "Jack," a somewhat
different look at the London Blitz.  For the conspiracy theorists, there's
"Winter's Tale," about who really wrote Shakespeare's plays.  For those who
are fed up with political correctness, try "Even the Queen" and "Ado."  The
former takes a somewhat non-standard approach to "women's liberation"; the
latter says that at the rate we're going, "Winter's Tale" will become
irrelevant.  And for those who have ever attended a science fiction
convention, "At the Rialto" will have a real ring of familiarity.

   "Chance" and "Time Out" both deal with how we look at the past and lost
opportunities, and both also reflect the perspective of the "housewife," a
term that Willis has often applied to herself.  "In the Late Cretaceous"
displays her knowledge of the world of academia (as do many of the other
stories as well - the faults and foibles of our education system seem to be
a recurring theme in Willis's work).  And "The Last of the Winnebagos" and
"Spice Pogrom" round out the line-up.

   If it seems that eleven stories isn't very much for 496 pages, it's
because Willis writes as many novellas and novelettes as she does short
stories.  Indeed, last year she was nominated for the Hugo in all three
categories, a unique achievement.  (In 1971, Harlan Ellison was nominated
in both of the TWO short fiction categories that existed then, but no one
other than Willis has hit three in a year.)  And Willis seems to know which
length to use for which stories: her short stories never seem abrupt, nor
her novellas padded.

   I HIGHLY recommend IMPOSSIBLE THINGS.  (Her previous collection,
FIREWATCH, is supposed to be re-issued as well, and I recommend that also.)

Title:      Impossible Things
Author:     Connie Willis
City:       New York
Date:       January 1994
Publisher:  Bantam Spectra
Comments:   paperback, US$5.99
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-56436-6
Pages:      496pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 01:16:07 GMT
From: erik@kla.com (Erik Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Colin Wilson

Bo Leuf (bo_leuf@daggskim.ct.se) wrote:

> Wilson also wrote a second take along the lines of tMP, _the
> Philosopher's Stone_ (1969, ***+), 268 pages to tMP's 188.

[...]

> tPS goes on at some length, like tMP, about "some strange muscle of the
> will", the concept of "focusing attention like a searchlight", strange
> thwarting events and so on. Definitely not everyone's cup of tea, as the
> prose will read a bit like the researcher's notes it purports to be. The
> narrative abounds with
[...]

For those who enjoy tPS and tMP, I stumbled across yet another take on the
same themes called _The Black Room_.  In this case, it was an attempt to
explore the same powers of the mind in a more traditional SF setting.  A
group of potential candidates is summoned together in a top-secret military
facility to experiment with isolation chambers, with results that echo the
other two books.  It's been too many years since I last read it to feel
comfortable rating it, but at the time I thought it inferior to the first
two, whose ratings above I agree with.  **+, perhaps?  Worth looking into
if you enjoyed tPS and tMP, but not worth spending large sums to acquire,
as it's almost certainly out-of-print.

Erik N. Johnson
KLA Instruments Corp.                      
San Jose, CA                               
e_johnso@kla.com.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 23:27:15 GMT
From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER by Roger Zelazny

	     A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER by Roger Zelazny
		    with illustrations by Gahan Wilson
		  AvoNova, ISBN 0-688-12508-5, 1993, $18.
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   I read this immediately after reading Kim Newman's ANNO-DRACULA, and two
more different novels with a similar cast of characters are hard to
conceive.  ANNO-DRACULA had Count Dracula, Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Moreau, Dr.
Jekyll, Jack the Ripper, and so on; A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER has
Count Dracula, Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Frankenstein, Lawrence Talbot, Jack the
Ripper, and so on.  But where ANNO-DRACULA is a "realistic" novel of
vampire control of Victorian London, A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER is a
bizarre tale of a gathering in which some of the characters attempt to open
a "doorway" to allow the Elder Gods to come to our world, and others
attempt to keep the doorway closed.  And it's narrated by Jack the Ripper's
dog.

   Unfortunately, I found it totally unengrossing.  All the business of
calculating the spot for the doorway seemed like padding, and most of the
rest did too.  Gahan Wilson is a very talented artist, but his
illustrations did nothing for the story.  The best thing about this book is
probably James Warhola's great cover illustration.  It's possible that
reading this right after ANNO-DRACULA had me in the wrong frame of mind for
it (it didn't "tickle the funnybone" the way the jacket promised at all),
but I can't recommend this book.

Title:      A Night in the Lonesome October
Author:     Roger Zelazny with illustrations by Gahan Wilson
City:       New York
Date:       August 1993
Publisher:  AvoNova
Comments:   hardback, US$18
Order Info: ISBN 0-688-12508-5
Pages:      280pp

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 14 Dec 93 05:06:16 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Zelazny: A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER

Ever since he encased himself in "Amber," I tend to look at each new
Zelazny novel with doubt and trepidation.  Typically, I will pick it up in
the bookshop, read the first few paragraphs, and put it back on the shelf
with regret. Thank Ghod he still writes marvelous short stories, or we
would have the self- destruction of a talent here unmatched by any but
Piers Anthony.
 
As it happens, though, I looked into the first few pages of his newest, A
NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER, with the usual doubt and trepidation. . .
and wound up buying it in the hardcover, a choice I do not at all regret.
 
The "purchase" decision was undoubtedly influenced by the Gahan Wilson
illustrations.  Since the deaths of Chas. Addams and B. Kliban, Wilson is
my uncontested favorite one-panel cartoonist (and, unlike them, he does
good strips too: if you get a chance to pick up his collected "NUTS" strips
from early NatLamps, do so; they're delightful).  But it was influenced
even more by those first few paragraphs.

As usual, Zelazny has chosen to use a first-person narrator.  Less usually,
the first-person narrator in this case is a watchdog.  Named "Snuff."  Who
works in London.  For a man named Jack.  Who goes out into the night with a
knife to do . . . things.  Jack is under a curse, you see.  He also has a
Thing in a Circle, another Thing in a Steamer Trunk, and several Things in
Mirrors, and a big part of Snuff's job is to make sure the Things stay in
their various places of confinement.

The other human characters include the Great Detective and his bumbling
assistant (the Great Detective spends most of the book in drag); the Count;
the Good Doctor and his deformed assistant (who are building. . .
something. . . out of parts of human cadavers in the basement); Crazy Jill
(who rides a broom); the Vicar; and others.  The American, Mr. Talbot, is
particularly noteworthy.

But the human characters are really the background: the *real* characters
are their "companions" - Jill's cat, Graymalk; the Count's bat, Needle;
the Doctor's rat, Bubo; and so on.  Only Talbot lacks one, because he
doesn't...  need one (heh, heh), and the Great Detective, who isn't a
player in the Game.
 
The Game?  Yes.  There is a great Game going on, one which is played every
time the full moon falls on the thirty-first of October, played by the
Openers against the Closers.  Part of the game is trying to figure out who
the players are, and what side they're on; and that is indeed a significant
part of the fun for the reader.  (There's at least one ringer.)  But seeing
all this through the eyes of the familiars gives it a strange and lovely
feel, one which I enjoyed thoroughly.
 
If "openers" and "closers" sounds familiar, it ought to; A NIGHT IN THE
LONESOME OCTOBER turns out to be Zelazny's contribution to the Cthulhu
Mythos.  It wanders around the edges of being a horror novel without ever
quite deciding to settle down and become one, but this is all right; it is
a delight of whatever genre it belongs to.  Actually, I think it's damn
near sui generis despite being Lovecraftian.

Author:     Zelazny, Roger
Title:      A Night in the Lonesome October
Publisher:  Morrow/AvoNova
Date:       1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-688-12508-5
Comments:   hardcover, $18.00
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Date: 7 Dec 93 17:47:20 GMT
From: glajk@mail.bris.ac.uk (A J Kear)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Prehistoric Fantasy (Long)

I'm posting this here as well as to those who asked for it, as the mail
server is bound to screw up *something* :-)

Hello there.  The Prehistoric fantasy post, as requested - written for
Bristol Uni SF Soc last year sometime, I think.

DANCES WITH MAMMOTHS: PREHISTORIC FANTASY COMES OF AGE

At the tender age of 17, hunting for something to read on the
London-Aberdeen train, I discovered Jean Auel's CLAN OF THE CAVE BEAR. The
trade paperback cost me #4.95 - a massive investment in those pre-grant
cheque days. I'd never read anything like it before - not even llamas on
the line and the wrong sort of snow could distract me. I couldn't quite
manage to finish it on the train, with the result that my family didn't see
me for most of the next day. And when I realised that there were going to
be six in the series - cart-wheels of joy!

Of course, I had read prehistoric fantasy before - I'd cut my teeth on
juveniles such as Rosemary Sutcliff's WARRIOR SCARLET and Kathleen
Fiddler's THE BOY WITH THE BRONZE AXE. But after reaching the dizzying
heights of maturity that enabled me to use the adult section of our local
library (14!) the genre evaporated away. Only the meagre picking of William
Golding's THE INHERITORS and Edgar Rice Burroughs' multi-volume series
(PELLUCIDAR, PEOPLE THAT TIME FORGOT etc). The latter may be fun but they
are strictly B-movie stuff; let's face it, only Doug McClure could fail to
do them justice. (QUEST FOR FIRE in our local library? Don't be silly -
it's by one of those foreign French chappies).

CLAN OF THE CAVE BEAR was an oasis in this desert. Well-written,
palaeontologically accurate, strong, interesting characters and above all a
thumping good plot - Ayla's rite of passage soon became a best-seller.  The
only remarkable thing about the whole affair was the sluggishness with
which clones and copies appeared, and the high quality of many when the
ball finally started rolling.

The new breed of prehistoric fantasy exploit rather than ignore
archaeology, anthropology and ecology. If the authors aren't actually
experts in the field themselves, they are prepared to ask, experiment and
above all, read. (Although in the case of THE PLAINS OF PASSAGE you
eventually wish that Ms. Auel *hadn't* bloody memorised every species list
from Kurten's PLEISTOCENE MAMMALS OF EUROPE). No longer do sabre-toothed
tigers, Tyrannosaurus rex and Rachel Welch rub shoulders on every page.
(NOTE: The same cannot be said for the BBC. The Radio Times of 5-11th
September 1992 boasted the following: "The sabre-toothed tiger who preyed
on dinosaurs by sinking its awesome curved teeth into their flesh.")

Archaeological facts and controversy are centre stage in many of these
novels: the extinction of the neanderthals (DANCE OF THE TIGER); the
arrival of humans in North America (PEOPLE OF THE WOLF); the possible
inability of the neanderthals to articulate complex sounds (CLAN OF THE
CAVE BEAR). The more competition orientated among you can play "spot the
archaeological site". The first of these is THE BOY WITH THE BRONZE AXE -
unashamedly a story of Skara Brae, complete with an explanation for a
shattered necklace found in one of the houses. The partially paralysed Creb
and the burial of Iza (CLAN OF THE CAVE BEAR) were recreated from finds in
Shanidar cave, Iraq.

The majority of these stories are set in Ice Age Europe with the lure of
writing about mammoths, cave bears and Cro Magnon-Neanderthal conflict.
However, Siberia (WILDERNESS MOON; REINDEER MOON; THE ANIMAL WIFE) and
Scandinavia with the Lapplanders' lifestyle (THE REINDEER PEOPLE; WOLF'S
BROTHER; VISION OF THE HUNTER) are also popular themes. There is
surprisingly little about Britain; perhaps the fantasy writers of the UK
dare not mention that Stonehenge is Neolithic in case hordes of New Age
Druids wreak an awful revenge. As an aside, no-one seems to have registered
yet the fact that humans and sabre-tooths may have co-existed in America.

The Americans themselves have just noticed that they have a long and
venerable - albeit not white - prehistory of their own. Some publishers are
a bit coy about admitting this however - the characters on the covers of
the PEOPLE OF THE WOLF, PEOPLE OF THE FIRE and PEOPLE OF THE EARTH (Tor)
while not exactly white, certainly don't look Amerindian. Only on MOTHER
EARTH, FATHER SKY and MY SISTER THE MOON (Bantam) do they appear obviously
Indian.

A few of these US books almost fall into the category of Western rather
than Fantasy because of the use of ethnographic information on Indian
tribes. "In the tradition of DANCES WITH WOLVES" replaced the more usual
"In the tradition of CLAN OF THE CAVE BEAR" for the blurb on PEOPLE OF THE
MESA. I suspect that there are a lot of similar novels being marketed as
Westerns in the States and therefore not reaching the UK SF bookshops.

The characters and writing styles in prehistoric fantasy have matured
almost as much as the historical accuracy, although there are still
traditional romps such as Rose Estes' SAGA OF THE LOST LANDS trilogy.
Characters now have reasonable speech patterns: long gone is "Og kill! Og
want wo-man!" Where language seems odd is where it tends to be formalised,
which is realistic enough for the societies depicted. Distinction between
"her father's brother" and "her mother's brother" are important for works
such as THE ANIMAL WIFE where the story revolves round kinship
relationships and obligations.

Rites of passage sagas have always popular in fantasy (the last member of a
slaughtered village out for revenge being the perennial favourite), but
this subgenre seems to specialise in highly emotional, personal odysseys of
individual characters. A high proportion of the protagonists are female -
Ayla, Kwani, Tillu, Yanan - as indeed are the authors. The fantasy world is
celebrating the fact that archaeology and anthropology have shaken off
Victorian attitudes and admitted that women have equal status to men in
many hunter-gatherer societies. The Edgar Rice Burroughs tradition of women
contributing absolutely nothing to tribal survival (even babies are in
short supply in ERB) and needing rescued every twenty minutes is thankfully
heading towards extinction.

Religion and magic are rightly central in many of the stories. The best
treatment is by Elizabeth Marshall Thomas, an anthropologist by trade. Her
characters actually act as if they *believe* in the spirits and taboos,
rather than religion being just a plot device or something to add colourful
background. This is taken to its fullest extent in REINDEER MOON where some
of the main characters become spirits themselves. American Indian mythology
is successfully woven into Michael and Kathleen Gears' THE FIRST NORTH
AMERICANS series; PEOPLE OF THE WOLF providing a possible factual basis for
the first people entering the world through a hole in the ground. THE WOMAN
WHO LOVED REINDEER is in itself a myth - prehistoric Lapp lifestyle
supporting a story of magic, rather than the more usual reverse.

I've only covered the "historical" stuff here, but also worth a mention are
some of the alternative history fantasies: Harry Harrison's WEST OF EDEN
series has a more traditional view of tribesmen but is good stuff. A
DIFFERENT FLESH by Harry Turtledove mixes Homo erectus and some brilliant
parodies of British and American history.

The best of the lot? CLAN OF THE CAVE BEAR is still a firm favourite, but
the sequels don't have quite the same impact. This may stem partly from the
fact that I don't actually *like* Jondalar. (I have just realised that he
reminds me of Will Riker. 'Nuff said, really). The ones I would strongly
recommend are THE FIRST NORTH AMERICANS series. The first - PEOPLE OF THE
WOLF - is not particularly strong, but by the second (FIRE) the Gears have
hit their stride, and things just keep getting better and better. They
successfully mix Amerindian culture, folklore and archaeology without
stopping to lecture as Auel has developed a tendency to do. Each book
stands on its own; the characters and events of the first have become part
of the creation myths of the later novels. Common themes run through all:
two men vying for one woman; a shaman discovering their powers; a warrior
to defend the shaman from a rival tribe and their leader. This is
deliberate - the idea of the Great Spiral and cyclic history runs through
all the novels - but does not lead to the repetition you might expect. In
the first volume the shaman is one of the rival warriors, in the second a
child, and in the third the woman, with intertribal politics increasingly
complex. On the downside, they are only available on import, but as
bestsellers they might get picked up by a UK publisher (or become more
widely available when the trade barriers to Europe go down).

Good hunting!
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I'm always interested to know if there's more like this out there!  If
anyone has got a list of stuff I have missed, a mailing would be
appreciated (A.J.Kear@uk.ac.bristol).

I recently found something called WOMAN OF THE MISTS by Lynne Armistead
McKee (???) which is nauseatingly slushy. Not sure if I am going to bother
with the sequel...

Amanda Kear
A.J.Kear@uk.ac.bristol
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Date: 10 Dec 93 00:24:58 GMT
From: bswetman@itsmail1.hamilton.edu (Barbara Swetman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Prehistoric Fantasy (Long)

Thanks. Most of this fiction is shelved with general fiction in bookstores
around here. I liked Clan & half of Valley of the Horses and have disliked
Auel's newer works more with each volume. I've been noticing the growth of
this genre but have been hesitant to get started on any, especially the
series without recommendations.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 14:38:50 GMT
From: jane@mrc-bsu.cam.ac.uk (Jane Skinner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Time Travel Books

I enjoy reading well-written books which deal intelligently with the topic
of time travel, and also books dealing with alternative worlds generated by
a single event in history being altered.  Books in these areas that I have
enjoyed (and can remember off the top of my head) are:

Ward Moore                  Bring the Jubilee
Keith Roberts               Pavane
Harry Harrison              can't remember, deals with the
                            American Civil War
Robert Silverberg           Up the Line (?)
Kingsley Amis               The Alteration
Octavia Butler              Kindred
Tim Powers                  The Anubis Gate (?)

(I've probably got the titles marked (?) wrong!)

Can anybody recommend any other books?
 

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 19:33:24 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Two more for your list of Time Travel books are:

Connie Willis "The Doomsday Book".  Time travel back to the dark ages.  I'm
currently in the middle of it and have become somewhat bogged-down.  It's
an award winning book, and well written, but so far isn't very interesting.
I strongly prefer CW's short fiction.  I am also irked that she's got
doctors prescribing antibiotics for viral infections, I hate it when
authors dabble in areas they have no knowledge of...and get it wrong.
(Greg Bear's 'Blood Music' is another example of this.)

K.W. Jeter's "Morlock Night" A pseudo-sequel to the Well classic "The Time
Machine."  An early book of Jeter's but still amusingly told.  This book is
long out of print and may be difficult to find.  I only know of a DAW
paperback edition in the US.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 03:59:52 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

In my opinion, the two best time travel works are both by Robert Heinlein:
two short stories called "By His Bootstraps" and "All You Zombies".  These
both deal with the odd, paradoxical nature of time travel.

I'm inclined to think, actually, that there's no point in anyone else
writing another time travel paradox story: the Heinlein stories really do
come that close to being definitive.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 05:43:07 GMT
From: spagiola@fri-nxt-pagiola.stanford.edu (Stefano Pagiola)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

If you don't require actual physical travel, Greg Benford's _Timescape_ is
very very good.
- -
Stefano Pagiola
Food Research Institute
Stanford University
spagiola@leland.stanford.edu
spagiola@FRI-nxt-Pagiola.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 06:02:27 GMT
From: newton@indial1.io.com (Thomas Newton Bagwell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Another excellent time travel story without physical travel, is James P.
Hogan's 'Thrice Upon a Time'.  One of the best, IMO.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 20:48:12 GMT
From: mburrage@moose.uvm.edu (Michael Burrage)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Time Travel - The Definitive Book

The definitive Time Travel novel is:

_The Man Who Folded Himself_  by David Gerrold

Michael J. Burrage
michael.burrage@uvm.edu
mburrage@moose.uvm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 21:48:57 GMT
From: wtripp01@sun.cps.plnin.gmeds.com (Bill Tripp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

While he may not be a Science Fiction writer by trade (or bookstore
categorization), my favorite stories/novels dealing with time travel are by
Jack Finney.  _Time and Again_, _Three by Finney_, and one other book with
"Time" in the title (this last is a compilation of short stories) are the
three that I have read and enjoyed.

Bill Tripp
wtripp01@sun.cps.plnin.gmeds.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 02:31:10 GMT
From: bmisiasz@julian.uwo.ca (b.c. misiaszek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

>While he may not be a Science Fiction writer by trade (or bookstore
>categorization), my favorite stories/novels dealing with time travel are
>by Jack Finney.  _Time and Again_, _Three by Finney_, and one other book
>with "Time" in the title (this last is a compilation of short stories) are
>the three that I have read and enjoyed.

   Nod.  And I'd add to this list in particular "The Woodrow Wilson Dime",
which is contained within _Three By Finney_.  Finney is brilliant, but
unfortunately (if he even still alive) not writing any longer.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 01:29:30 GMT
From: leifmk@nova.pvv.unit.no (Leif Magnar Kj|nn|y)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Well, there's always Poul Anderson.  There's a whole bunch of short stories
and a novel or two about the Time Patrol (maybe they seem a bit cliched in
concept, but these include the stories that *established* those cliches,
and Anderson is generally a quite good writer anyway).  The same guy also
wrote _There Will Be Time_, which is a short novel about time travel but
not about the Patrol.  I remember reading it and having a good time.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 03:07:14 GMT
From: drysda02@ursa.calvin.edu (David Rysdam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel - The Definitive Book

mburrage@moose.uvm.edu (Michael Burrage) writes:
>The definitive Time Travel novel is:
>
>_The Man Who Folded Himself_  by David Gerrold

Well, IMHO, I thought the same thing.  Until about half-way through.  When
it started getting predictable.  And weird.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 12:15:23 GMT
From: csc8aaa@sun055.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

It's a bit strange for some peoples tastes, but Mike Moorcock has done a
number of strange things with time and alternative history/parallel
universes. The easiest to follow with regards to time travel and
alternative history are:

The Dancers at the End of Time:

_The Hollow Lands_
_An Alien Heat_
_The End of All Songs_

The Nomad of Time:
_The Warlord of the Air_
_The Land Leviathan_
_The Steel Tsar_

After reading those, if you enjoy them, just check out the whole of MM's
Eternal Champion series (best bet is to download the author list from
gandalf.rutgers.edu to get a decent overview of what it contains.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Banks (9 msgs) & Bear & Bisson &
                         Cook & Duane (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 12:22:29 GMT
From: andrew@cs.chalmers.se (Andrew Moran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

Andy Lewis writes:
>[ ... ] His mainstream fiction varies from the Crow Road (a far from
>gloomy book that I enjoyed enormously) to the Wasp Factory, which is as
>nasty a piece of work as I have ever tried to read (it was too black, and
>I gave up.)

Oh no, you missed the great ending.  Honestly, it's all worth it.  Read it
again, read it again!!

> I gave up on the Bridge (couldn't understand it),

Double oh no!  You haven't a chance of understanding The Bridge until you
finish it.  After you've reread The Wasp Factory, get back into The Bridge.

Walking on Glass is another one that really needs to read right to the end.
Banks is a master of keeping you guessing and pulling swifties on you at
the end.

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 14:47:54 GMT
From: dmph@radon.sys.uea.ac.uk (D.M.P. Hagyard ESE PG)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

IMHO 'Consider Phlebas' does have a point albeit a very ambiguous one.  The
Iderians (Spelling?) are engaged in a holy war against a technically
superior force (The Culture).  If you read the 'historical' notes at the
end of the book you can see that the Iderians were pretty much toasted by
the end of the war where the majority of sapients in the Culture barely
noticed.  But whatever the reasons behind the war the two organic
protagonists in the battle, the Culture agent and the changer assassin were
portrayed as decent people.  In fiction, and media generally the fact that
your opponent in a conflict has a different opinion and a different way of
expressing it is reason enough to assume they are evil, a bunch of fanatics
or mad.  This is not necessarily the case, and it is useful to be reminded
of this occasionally.  This IMHO is the point of 'Consider Phlebas'.

It may be that I am biased, I am a big fan of Banks and generally try to
get anything he writes.  There are some of his books where if there is a
message it is lost on me (Wasp Factory, Walking on Glass, Use of Weapons).
Even when I can not find a 'message' as such I enjoy a walk through the
darkly humerous worlds he presents and I enjoy his style of writing.

Dominic Hagyard
University Of East Anglia
Norwich NR4 7TJ England
dmph@sys.uea.ac.uk         

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 17:17:59 GMT
From: john@sekrit.wpi.edu (John Stoffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

Andrew Moran <andrew@cs.chalmers.se> writes:
>> [ ... ] His mainstream fiction varies from the Crow Road (a far from
>> gloomy book that I enjoyed enormously) to the Wasp Factory, which is as
>> nasty a piece of work as I have ever tried to read (it was too black,
>> and I gave up.)
>
> Oh no, you missed the great ending.  Honestly, it's all worth it.  Read
> it again, read it again!!
>
>> I gave up on the Bridge (couldn't understand it),
>
> Double oh no!  You haven't a chance of understanding The Bridge until you
> finish it.  After you've reread The Wasp Factory, get back into The
> Bridge.

I did manage to finish "The Bridge" and I found it to be very weird.  But
readable.  I really liked the Barbarian with the Familiar, mucho laughs
there, even if it was a tough read.  I can't image how tough it was to
write, can you imagine running ispell on that chapter(s)?

Overall, I've picked up all the Banks I can get my hands on, and I've
enjoyed them all.  Not in the same way I enjoy a bubble-gum space opera you
can turn your brain off to, but as serious reads.  Yes, he is negative in
his outlook on life, but writing about cheery things would be boring.

My next project is to re-read his SF stuff and see how much more I
like/dislike them the second time around.  I'm also going to be in
Switzerland in febuary, so I'll be looking to get a copy of "State of the
Art" over there if I can.  If I can, anyone else want a copy?  :]

John F. Stoffel
Worcester Polytechnic Institute College Computer Ctr.
john@wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 19:04:20 GMT
From: paris@zygon.dev.cdx.mot.com (Gregory M. Paris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

andrew@cs.chalmers.se (Andrew Moran) writes:
>Double oh no!  You haven't a chance of understanding The Bridge until you
>finish it.  After you've reread The Wasp Factory, get back into The
>Bridge.

I just got done reading _The_Bridge_ a week or so ago.  Halfway through the
book I gave up and skipped to the end.  The end was exactly what I expected
after about thirty pages.

The question I kept asking myself throughout the part that I did read was,
"What is the purpose of dragging me through all this?"  I still don't know
the answer to that.  Perhaps that's what was meant above.

If instead the poster intended to say that _The_Bridge_ has a surprise
ending, I must strenuously disagree.

I confess to missing the point of this book.  My suspicion is that I've
read so much science fiction that I no longer have the ability to
appreciate books labeled "novel."  If there are others out there with a
similar affliction, maybe we should form a support group.

Greg Paris
Motorola Codex
20 Cabot Blvd C1-30
Mansfield, MA  02048-1193
paris@merlin.dev.cdx.mot.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 23:24:12 GMT
From: seans@cyber1.cyberstore.ca (Sean Stewart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

Um, no-one can try to make you like a book you didn't like, but in defense
of _The_Bridge_ I think (along with Mr. Banks, by the way) that it's easily
the best and most ambitious book he's written.

One of the things that makes Banks interesting is that he's the only guy
who can write SF that is "in-genre" - that is, really aware of the history
and conventions of the thing, unlike the toe-dipping experiments of some
other "Mainstream" writers liike Doris Lessing but, he can also write very
fine "mainstream" novels inside THAT genre.

The interesting thing about _The_Bridge_ is that he does both inside the
same book.  You start out with this neo-Jules Verne narrative voice and
stagey SF setting.  This gradually deepens and widens out as the setting
more and more clearly reflects the psyche of the main character, a riff
borrowed from "Death in Venice" or "The Metamorphosis" or "Bartleby the
Scrivener" Then, just when you get used to that, you have the Barbarian
sections, absolutely dazzlingly funny parodic skewerings of the Sword &
Sorcery genre"

And just when it all seems a bit too clever, you stumble into some of the
most painfully honest and direct naturalistic mainstream writing in Banks'
ouevre, which gives the novel its sudden sense of really being ABOUT
something after all.

Watching him try to weave these 4 (or more) very distinctive narrative
styles together, while maintaining a story with some emotional impact, is
what made the book so impressive to me.

The architectural model for the book, by the way, in the sense of the
"plan" on which the different narrative lines are interwoven, is the Forth
Bridge which only goes to show....

That being said, I can understand a wide variety of reactions to the book.
I wasn't sure when I finished if it was one that Banks would like five
years later (as it turns out, he does like it very much).  The day I
finished I was blown away by the sheer audacity of the project.  The next
day I thought, "Well, very clever, but maybe more clever than deep."

2 months later I sort of still veer a bit between these options.  I think I
prefer the emotional warmth of _The_Crow_Road_ or _Espedair_Street_ but
can't help admiring the sheer F* you energy in _The_Bridge_.

Sean Stewart

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 03:37:12 GMT
From: jones_m@ix.wcc.govt.nz (Michael Jones)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

ig25@fg30.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig) writes:
>>Walking on Glass is another one that really needs to read right to the
>>end.  Banks is a master of keeping you guessing and pulling swifties on
>>you at the end.
>
>Ok... so can anybody tell me what the deal with the Castle was? Was this
>all in Grout's (the paranoid's) mind?

Yes!  Someone please explain this book (even if you make it up :-)).  I've
read it three times and I still have no idea what the meaning is.  I still
enjoyed the actual book though.

Would someone please tell me what this new book, Complicity, is like/about
(not too many spoilers please).  Also does anyone have any idea when
Complicity will make it down here to New Zealand?  I would ask the
bookshops but they're usually lucky to get the right year.

Michael Jones
jones_m@kosmos.wcc.govt.nz

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 08:47:42 GMT
From: jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

ig25@fg30.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig) writes:
>Ok... so can anybody tell me what the deal with the Castle was? Was this
>all in Grout's (the paranoid's) mind?

I must admit I couldn't figure this out at the end either.  I noticed the
answer to the last riddle was given in a different thread, so I thought
maybe the castle thread was just an hallucination drawing random bits from
the real world.  But I really wasn't sure about the ending.

Contrast this to The Bridge where the ending was clear enough but I really
didn't understand the point of the rest of the book.

Or Canal Dreams which I understood the beginning and end of but still
wasn't sure if it had a point.  Was it the literary equivalent of an
action-adventure movie, where you turn down your mind for a while and enjoy
the show?

I realize writing this that I must like something about his style to keep
reading his books consdiering all the criticisms I could come up with.
(Maybe I just expect more from him than most authors?)

I just finished Against a Dark Background and was disappointed in the
ending of that too.

SPOILER

I once wrote about Espedair Street, "this is a cheerful Banks book, meaning
that at the end not everyone is dead or insane".  I intended that as a
slight exaggeration, but then I read AADB.

I wonder if I should go back and read it again (paying more attention this
time)?  Even after finishing it I don't understand the motivations of all
the different groups.

John Carr
jfc@mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 16:29:21 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

paris@zygon (Gregory M. Paris) writes:
>I just got done reading _The_Bridge_ a week or so ago.  Halfway through
>the book I gave up and skipped to the end.  The end was exactly what I
>expected after about thirty pages.

Yes, the ending was rather expected.

>The question I kept asking myself throughout the part that I did read was,
>"What is the purpose of dragging me through all this?"  I still don't know
>the answer to that.  Perhaps that's what was meant above.

It's glorious in and of itself.  Moody.  Weird.  Prickling.

>I confess to missing the point of this book.  My suspicion is that I've
>read so much science fiction that I no longer have the ability to
>appreciate books labeled "novel."  If there are others out there with a
>similar affliction, maybe we should form a support group.

Not all novels exist to tell you some exciting story with wonder gadgets
and heroes and heroines making the galaxy safe for neourglematheism.  If
those are the only kind you can appreciate, it's your loss.

Part of it is, I suspect, an acquired taste.  I've read scores of novels
whose point is something other than plot, something which is rather rare in
the science fiction genre.  Do you like P.K. Dick?

Try Kim Stanley Robinson ICEHENGE or Ian McDonald OUT ON BLUE SIX as two
more straightforward examples of the something-other-than-plot subgenre.
The former is, on the surface, an ordinary science fiction novel, but
Robinson evokes mood and memory to a masterly degree.  OOBS is a weird
cross, impossible to identify as fantasy or science fiction, but just
wonder after wonder.

Also try Emmanuel Carrere THE MUSTACHE.  A man shaves off his mustache, and
no one notices.  The genre is impossible to classify, as the author refuses
to explain things.  You are simply caught in a nightmare with the narrator.
Banks is doing a bit of the same in THE BRIDGE.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 16:26:36 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Consider Phlebas (was: Ian Banks)

navarrer@ava.bcc.orst.edu (Roy Navarre) writes:

[Consider Phlebas]
>Anyway, I was very disappointed in Banks' book.  I had been warned that he
>didn't go for happy endings, which is fine, but nevertheless I thought the
>entire book to be pointless.

I don't think so.

Consider Phlebas is essentially a classical tragedy wrapped up in Space
Opera.  If you don't like classical tragedies, fine ;-)

(Spoiler warning)

So, where is Horza's fatal flaw?  In the end, his purpose is defeated by
his allies, because they are religious fanatics who are blind enough not to
recognize their own advantage.  Personally, he is a specicist, who does not
want to grant equal rights to machines.

Or, to put it shorter: Horza is fighting for the wrong side, in Bank's
opinion.

Hmm... one thing.  When I flew from London Heathrow to North America
recently, I bought the "State of the Art" collection at a bookstore there
and read it on the flight.  For reasons which I won't give away, this was
quite a jarring experience; however, I recommend it :-)

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 00:17:14 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Greg Bear:  The White Horse Child

Gary W. Hoogeveen  <hoog@spacsun.rice.edu> wrote:
>I recently purchased the CD-ROM multimedia fiction story, The White Horse
>Child, for my 10 yr old nephew.  It is written, as well as narrated, by
>Greg Bear.  I was wondering if anybody has ever heard of this story...

   It was included in Greg Bear's first collection of short stories "The
Wind from a Burning Woman." I must have read it when it came out back in
1983-4 but I don't recall anything of the plot.
   I saw the ad for this CD too; have your nephew post a review after the
25th.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 21:37:12 GMT
From: rhf@hendrix.NoSubdomain.NoDomain (Richard H. Flood)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Made of Meat?

Anyone out there able to explain to me why Terry Bisson's "They're Made Out
of Meat" was a Nebula finalist last year?  I mean, it's a funny story and
all, but it's just a long joke.  Nice lil' spoof, but...a Nebula?  Wasn't
there anything more worthy in the short SF last year?  What were they
thinking?  Could it be that the Nebula nominators think with meat?

Sorry if this has already come up, BTW, I wan't reading this group when the
nominations were announced.

Richard Flood
rhf@cc.bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 07:15:14 GMT
From: tucker@pyramid.cs.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Glen Cook - Swordbearer, etc

loren@wmkt.wharton.upenn.edu (Loren Miller) writes:
>My question is, I haven't read the Dread Empire books since they're out of
>print and impossible to find in new book stores. Are they closer in style
>to Swordbearer or to the Black Company books? I guess the key point to
>answer is: Are they as good as the Black Company and thus worth seeking
>out, or are they only as good as Swordbearer and thus something I can wait
>for?

A couple of my friends actually like the Dread Empire series better than
the Black Company books.  I think it is a really cool world he created in
the DE books.  Lots of intrigue, and lots of human failings.  Some great
characters though.  Very memoriable.  The fourth book I probably could have
done without overall; rather, maybe it would have been better as a stand
alone.  (Fourth in the offical way, not counting the two prequels "The Fire
in His Hands" and "With Mercy Towards None.")  The major characters from
the previous books are not in it much if I remember correctly.  Overall, I
liked the DE books much more than the Swordbearer.

However, I think that my favorite Cook books are his stand alones.
Especially, "The Dragon Never Sleeps" and "The Tower of Fear" GOOD books.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 22:08:46 GMT
From: howie@warlok.ds.boeing.com (Howard Modell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Duane's "Young Wizards" series

I read a while back that Diane Duane had written a fourth book in her
"Young Wizards" series (So You Want To Be A Wizard, Deep Wizardry, and High
Wizardry).  As my family and I *really* like this series (especially our
precocious 9 yr. old), we're really interested in any future books in the
series.

I've researched both at my local WaldenBooks and the Online Book store,
with no luck.

Does anyone (Diane??) have any information they can pass along?

Howie Modell
modell@halcyon.com
howie@warlok.ds.boeing.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 17:53:46 GMT
From: chgs02@ccsun.strath.ac.uk (A.M.Mair)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Duane's "Young Wizards" series

Fourth book is "A Wizard Abroad" set in Ireland.  I read it in the summer,
it is out in paperback in Scotland.  But I haven't seen it often.

If you want something else to try, try Diane Wynne-Jones The Magicians Of
Caprona.

Ann

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Cherryh (7 msgs) & De Camp & Godwin &
                       Hand (4 msgs) & Bruce Holmes & 
                       Kuttner (2 msgs) & Lackey

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 10:05:11 GMT
From: camilla@netcom.com (Camilla Cracchiolo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Praise Cherryh!

One of my very favorite Cherryh books is one I don't see talked about very
often: Hunter of Worlds.  It was the first Cherryh book I ever read, and it
made me a Cherryh fan for life.

I think Cherryh has a truly amazing ability to construct alien societies.
So often, alien societies wind up being humanity in different guise.
Cherryh is able to take biological difference and extrapolate what those
differences might mean sociologically.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 22:11:31 GMT
From: brennan@gauss.cs.jhu.edu (Jared Brennan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

The subject says it all.  I've found most of her other books, but not this
one (yet).  I have not tried Tales of the White Hart in Baltimore, or Hole
in the Wall in Falls Church, VA.  So I'm sure I'll find it eventually,
somewhere.

I just want to know what it's about, if it's any good, if it's still in
print, where it fits with the rest of her stories, etc.

Jared J. Brennan
Computer Science Department
The Johns Hopkins University
Baltimore, MD
brennan@cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 04:01:15 GMT
From: paul@econ.yale.edu (Paul McGuire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

brennan@gauss.cs.jhu.edu (Jared Brennan) writes:
>I just want to know what it's about, if it's any good, if it's still in
>print, where it fits with the rest of her stories, etc.

A human ship gets captured by a very alien ship and the crew wanders around
inside in various forms trying to figure out what is going on.

I rate it toward the bottom of her output along with her Russian fantasies
and Port Eternity and her later Merovian Nights stories.  All these stories
take place in a limited physical setting and consist mostly of internal
monologues about not knowing what is going on, or who to trust, or what is
happening, or, gods, who to trust, or I just don't understand...

Nothing much happens otherwise.  YMMV.

Paul McGuire
paul@econ.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 18:38:06 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

Paul McGuire (paul@econ.yale.edu) wrote:
>I rate it toward the bottom of her output along with her Russian fantasies
>and Port Eternity and her later Merovian Nights stories.  All these
>stories take place in a limited physical setting and consist mostly of
>internal monologues about not knowing what is going on, or who to trust,
>or what is happening, or, gods, who to trust, or I just don't
>understand...

I probably should resist the temptation, but since you're discussing
which-Cherryh-is-better/worse, I'd like to ask what people think of _Wave
Without a Shore_.  I haven't reread it in a few years, so my memory is
somewhat dim, but it's solidly attached to a tag in my head which says,
"Interesting philosophical exercise, solipsism taken to the absolute
extreme followed by redemption but basically not a good _novel_ at all".
The Chanur books (at the time there was only _Pride of Chanur_, and maybe
the first of the trilogy, some of the first sf books I bought new instead
of used) had got me interested in Cherryh, but _Wave_ made me go out and
buy everything I could find.  I'm wondering how atypical this reaction is.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 19:34:01 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
>I'd like to ask what people think of _Wave Without a Shore_. 

The only Cherryh I've come across so far which I tried to read, but failed.

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 22:21:50 GMT
From: paul@econ.yale.edu (Paul McGuire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>I probably should resist the temptation, but since you're discussing
>which-Cherryh-is-better/worse, I'd like to ask what people think of _Wave
>Without a Shore_.

I've reread it once, during a Cherryh rereading binge, and quite enjoyed it
again, savored it, even.  I never did get around to rereading _Voyager_.  I
put it somewhere in the middle, but my ranking is biased by my being enough
of an escapist that I'm more impressed with stories of universe shaking
events, as opposed to mere person shaking events.  Hestia would fall into
this group as well, though it certainly is much less ambitious in the ideas
that it deals with.

>The Chanur books (at the time there was only _Pride of Chanur_, and maybe
>the first of the trilogy, some of the first sf books I bought new instead
>of used) had got me interested in Cherryh, but _Wave_ made me go out and
>buy everything I could find.  I'm wondering how atypical this reaction is.

I bought _Gates of Ivrel_ when it came out and Cherryh immediately went
onto my buy list, so I couldn't have your reaction.  It wouldn't be what
I'd recommend as a first Cherryh.

Paul McGuire
paul@econ.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 01:12:27 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>I probably should resist the temptation, but since you're discussing
>which-Cherryh-is-better/worse, I'd like to ask what people think of _Wave
>Without a Shore_.

Well, it's certainly a different flavor than Cherryh's other books.  It
always takes me two tries to remember it was written by Cherryh at all;
usually my mental process goes something like "that's the one by M.A.
Foster that...no. must have been , ummm, oh yeah Cherryh"

I'll stick my neck out and state a personal ranking.

Top of the list:
   Hunter of Worlds
   Cyteen
   Serpent's Reach
   Merchanter's Luck

Middling to high:
   Chanur Saga
   Faded Sun trilogy
   40,000 in Gehenna

Middling to low:
   most of the rest of the Union/Alliance stuff
   Gate of Ivrel, etc.

Bottom:
   Brothers of Earth (did I remember that right?)
   all the attempts at fantasy, a genre for which she doesn't
   have much of an affinity (IMHO of course).

Yeah I know, there's lots more of 'em, but this should give a feel.

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 09:12:48 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

csc8aaa@sun055.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams) writes:
>Just a minor snit, but my copy of _The Unbeheaded King_ (third in a
>trilogy of which the first two are _The Goblin Tower_ (I think) and _The
>Clocks of Iraz_ (this is correct)) has L Sprague as the sole author (as in
>the other two) with no mention of Catherine at all.

Out of all the L. Sprague books I have, the only 3 co-authored w/Catherine
are The Pixilated Peeress, The Stones of Nomuru, and The Swords of
Zinjaban. None of the four Goblin Tower books are co-authored, and neither
are any of the other The <Noun> of Z<Noun> books (I've got 5 + Zinjaban).

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 14:42:00 GMT
From: jstearns@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Cold Equations" in other media.

Someone (I couldn't find it again readily) asked about there being a
version of Godwin's "The Cold Equations" on television, and there was a
response that said it had been done on The Twilight Zone.

It has also been done for radio, twice. First, back in the fifties, on
_X-Minus One_, and more recently in the public radio series, _Sci-Fi
Radio_. The X-Minus One version was better in most ways. It is also the
only one available to the public, since all the rights for the Sci-Fi Radio
series reverted a couple of years ago.

Jerry Stearns
Producer, SOUND AFFECTS
KFAI, Minneapolis, MN
JSTEARNS@vx.cis.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 04:00:22 GMT
From: abraxas@cyberspace.com (William L. Houts)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth Hand

I'm very interested in, no, _mesmerized_ by, the works of this author. I've
read and enjoyed WINTERLONG, AESTIVAL TIDE and ICARUS DESCENDING. (I guess
they comprise something of a trilogy: but it is my opinion that they're
really three versions of the same novel - a sort of literary variations on
a theme.)

I'd like to know if anyone here is aware of other books she may have
written, and where to find her short stories. I understand, too, that her
husband has also produced some interesting work. Also, I'd be very
interested in corresponding with others interested in Hand's work.

William L. Houts
abraxas@cyberspace.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 19:31:41 GMT
From: eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu (Eowyn Mader)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Hand

abraxas@cyberspace.com (William L. Houts) wrote:
> I'm very interested in, no, _mesmerized_ by, the works of this author.
> I've read and enjoyed WINTERLONG, AESTIVAL TIDE and ICARUS DESCENDING.

I too enjoy and am fascinated by Elizabeth Hand's writing and would also
like any info on other works, etc.  I know she has a short story in Full
Spectrum 3 (where I discovered her), and it's quite different from the
trilogy above.

Did you notice how in the back of WINTERLONG she gives a summary of her
next book, but then AESTIVAL TIDE ended up being almost nothing like the
description?  I still loved it, but it made me curious about this other
story. ICARUS DESCENDING leaves a lot of loose ends too, or rather, there
are lots of other stories hinted at or partially told that I'd like to
hear.  I would understand if she moved on from these books, but I would
still love to know more about this world.  Hand imparts factual information
rather slowly and I had to re-read a lot to figure out the history etc.,
but it didn't bother me (I often get impatient if I can't figure out what's
going on right away).  They're not easy books, but are well worth the
effort, I think.

I'd love to discuss her work too!

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 04:29:20 GMT
From: seans@cyber1.cyberstore.ca (Sean Stewart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Elizabeth Hand

Re:  the two folks who loved Elizabeth Hand's work.

Have you considered writing a letter to her, care of her publisher?
Writing is a curiously solitary process, and for a writer like Hand, who
isn't likely to suddenly be the darling of the convention crowds in the
near future, it would probably be very nice to hear from a real live
_reader_ or two.

Speaking as a published novelist here, it's fairly exciting to have proof
that someone besides your mom and your best friends has read your work.
Especially when the work is challenging or puzzling or feels out of step
with other stuff going on.

Just a thought.

I don't know much more about her fiction, other than that her next book is
a sort of a ghost story, I believe.  She also writes excellent, intelligent
and often funny reviews for SF Eye, and the Detroit Free Press.

Her ally (to use KS Robinson's phrase) is Richard Grant, author of
_Views_From_The_Old_House_ and other novels, also from Bantam.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 04:56:52 GMT
From: abraxas@cyberspace.com (William L. Houts)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Hand

eowyn@soe.berkeley.edu wrote:
>I too enjoy and am fascinated by Elizabeth Hand's writing and would also
>like any info on other works, etc.  I know she has a short story in Full
>Spectrum 3 (where I discovered her), and it's quite different from the
>trilogy above.

>Did you notice how in the back of WINTERLONG she gives a summary of her
>next book, but then AESTIVAL TIDE ended up being almost nothing like the
>description?

I did notice that and I'm actually quite interested in the process that
lead her from the thumbnail synopsis in the back of WINTERLONG to the
AESTIVAL TIDE which actually obtained. Clearly, she kept with the idea of a
great storm as the over-arching theme of the book, but she dropped the
weather tracking station and "Jenny-the-fox." What, I wonder, passed
between Hand and her publishers to precipitate these choices. More
interestingly: what passed between her ears?

I noticed also that she intended to name her third book THE EVE OF SAINT
NYNEX. She makes mention of this in the back of AESTIVAL TIDE. I loved
ICARUS DESCENDING, but I wish she'd kept this utterly cool original title.
I think I'd kill to have a book in my library called THE EVE OF SAINT
NYNEX!

>I still loved it, but it made me curious about this other story. ICARUS
>DESCENDING leaves a lot of loose ends too, or rather, there are lots of
>other stories hinted at or partially told that I'd like to hear.

I wonder about that "loose ends" part. I want to hear more about the
history of her world, of the Balkash Commonwealth, of NASNA and so on.  But
I'm afraid ICARUS looks pretty decisive to me - you can't get much more
decisive than the End of the World!

>I would understand if she moved on from these books, but I would still
>love to know more about this world.  Hand imparts factual information
>rather slowly and I had to re-read a lot to figure out the history etc.,
>but it didn't bother me (I often get impatient if I can't figure out
>what's going on right away).  They're not easy books, but are well worth
>the effort, I think.

I think she's very important, somehow. Her mixture of religion, sexual
politics and technological science fiction is unique, though it does call
to mind some of the work of the 60's British "New Wave", and of the
"Gnostic" works of Philip K. Dick. They're strange, decadent, cruel books
with a rich, Latinate language I've never seen before.

I look forward to reading the story in FULL SPECTRUM 3. What is it called?

William L. Houts
abraxas@cyberspace.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 12:48:37 GMT
From: LDEATON@ers.bitnet (Larry Deaton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Bruce T. Holmes

About 10 years ago, I read a book by Bruce T. Holmes, titled _ANVIL OF THE
HEART_.  It was very much akin to some of Heinlein's works.  I guess I have
been surprised that I have never seen anything else by Holmes.  Does anyone
know what happened to him?  Did he ever publish anything else?

Larry Deaton
james.deaton@his.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 22:53:06 GMT
From: ZCK@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kuttner

The "Best of Henry Kuttner" contains 2 stories about a family of
hillbillies with some special psionic powers.  One of these is called
something like "Exit the Professor" about a fellow who investigates them,
and winds up in a bottle.  Does anybody know whether more stories of this
family were written, and where they might be found?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 23:50:44 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kuttner

zck@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall) writes:
>The "Best of Henry Kuttner" contains 2 stories about a family of
>hillbillies with some special psionic powers.  One of these is called
>something like "Exit the Professor" about a fellow who investigates them,
>and winds up in a bottle.  Does anybody know whether more stories of this
>family were written, and where they might be found?

You're talking about the Hogben family, the last survivors of Atlantis.
(Their out-of-control water-from-nowhere machine was what REALLY sank the
place, you see.)
 
You can find at least a couple of Hogben yarns in Kuttner's short story
collection, "AHEAD OF TIME."
 
My favorite, whose title I can't recall, starts out,
 "We called Cousin Lemuel 'Gimpy,' on account of he had three legs..."

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 04:19:47 GMT
From: jtd@cs.pitt.edu (John Dow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mercedes Lackey: appearances of Vanyel after TLH-M?

   (TLH-M= The Last Herald-Mage series, in case anyone missed it. :)

   I was just wondering if Vanyel has been in any of the other books
Mercedes Lackey has written from that same world. (I was re-reading the end
of Magic's Price, and noticed she kind of left it open for him to at least
help people in the future. And the only book I've read from that world
other than the TLH-M stuff is By the Sword. :)
   One of the Winds of whatever (Fate maybe?) suggested something like that
on the book jacket.
   And if any of you think her use of a homosexual as a main character is
diffrent, imagine if it was basically the first sci-fi fantasy for a 12 (or
was it 11? :) year-old other than Young Adult stuff.
   That was definitely a bit of a shock. :) All I wanted was something with
horses in it. :)

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Heinlein (9 msgs) & Lisle &
                            Norton (2 msgs) & Rowley (2 msgs)
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Date: 16 Dec 93 17:25:26 GMT
From: savane1@gl.umbc.edu (Zak May)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Heinlein - who needs him?..

Which Heinlein book is about Lazarus Long - he keeps referring to it in The
Number of The Beast.  I often find references to L. Long in other Heinlein
books, but I get a feeling there's one *ultimate* one.  Any idea?

And also - what's with the bashing of RAH's later work?  Is his early stuff
that good that compared to it "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls" sucks?

Zak

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 18:12:31 GMT
From: drysda02@ursa.calvin.edu (David Rysdam)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

savane1@gl.umbc.edu (Zak May) writes:
>Which Heinlein book is about Lazarus Long - he keeps referring to it in
>The Number of The Beast.  I often find references to L. Long in other
>Heinlein books, but I get a feeling there's one *ultimate* one.  Any idea?

Well, he is the most famous of the Howards (or as they were previously
known, Methuselahs).  So I imagine that he would figure heavily in...dang
it, I've drawn a blank on the book's title.  In any case, the book that is
referred to in tNotB is _Time Enough For Love_.  Both of them also overlap
a bit with _To Sail Beyond the Sunset_.

>And also - what's with the bashing of RAH's later work?  Is his early
>stuff that good that compared to it "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls"
>sucks?

Since I *started* with Friday, Cat, Stranger, etc, I *prefer* these books
to his early works.  Especially the juveniles, which I consider...well,
juvenile.  I read (I think it was called) _The Rolling Stones_.  Boy, was
it boring.  None of the fascinating ideas that are found in, for instance,
tNotB.  The only late Heinlein that I hate is _I Will Fear No Evil_.
Wretched.  Don't read it unless you are a fanatical completist.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 18:00:57 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

Zak May <savane1@gl.umbc.edu> wrote:
>Which Heinlein book is about Lazarus Long - he keeps referring to it in
>The Number of The Beast.  I often find references to L. Long in other
>Heinlein books, but I get a feeling there's one *ultimate* one.  Any idea?
>
>And also - what's with the bashing of RAH's later work?  Is his early
>stuff that good that compared to it "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls"
>sucks?

Put N sf readers in a room and ask them about Heinlein, and you will get
N^2 + 1 opinions.  Here's mine.

Lazarus Long appears in _Methuselah's Children_ and in _Time Enough for
Love._ The first is worth reading, the second isn't.  A segment of _Time
Enough_ has also been reprinted separately as _The Notebooks of Lazarus
Long._ I give it a C, meaning it's worth reading _once._ Borrow a copy from
a friend or a library.

Heinlein's _last_ good work was _The Moon is a Harsh Mistress._ Two things
happened to him after that:

   1. He got ill, and lost his ability both to write well and to perform
      adequate self-criticism.

   2. He was so famous that editors hadn't the audacity to edit him,
      particularly when they knew that they could sell him without
      troubling to edit him, that _My Laundry Lists for the Last Forty
      Years_ by R. A. Heinlein would hit the best-seller lists.

Actually, the laundry lists would probably have made better reading than
his later novels.

I can't remember whether _Farnham's Freehold_ comes before _The Moon is a
Harsh Mistress_ or after it, but it's a special case anyway so I'll
elaborate on it.  Most of it sucks through a straw.  Two straws.  The good
parts are the survivalist paraphernalia lists in the first chapter (before
the bomb hits) and the last chapter (after they get into the mountains) and
epilogue.  They read like _Robinson Crusoe_ or _The Swiss Family Robinson._
I recently saw a new edition of this book which has put on the cover the
sign on Farnham's gate which is the subject of the epilogue, thus making it
unnecessary for you to read the book at all.

But, returning to your second question in its original form, yes, his early
work is extremely good.  His novels are good.  His stories are good.  His
juveniles are good.  His travel book is good.  Even his book on grassroots
politics is good, even though it has no practical value any more because
the system has changed out from under it.  His letters are good.  Hell, I
bet his laundry lists _would_ be worth reading.  But not his later novels.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 20:45:02 GMT
From: carroll@nori.cis.udel.edu (Mark C. Carroll)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

savane1@gl.umbc.edu (Zak May) writes:
>And also - what's with the bashing of RAH's later work?  Is his early
>stuff that good that compared to it "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls"
>sucks?

Yes.

Of course, regardless of his writing before, "The Cat Who Walks Through
Walls" sucks. It's a bloody frustrating book. The first half is *terrific*.
The second half is pretty good. Then, when he finally gets to the part that
he's been building up to through the whole damned novel, the bottom falls
out, and he tacks on this gibberish in the end.

Try to write a plot summary, and then you'll see what's wrong with it.

On the other hand, his early stuff... His juveniles are what got me hooked
on SF. He wrote some brilliant stuff. Some terrific stuff.

Just not recently.

Mark Craig Carroll
Univ. of Delaware
carroll@udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 00:21:59 GMT
From: jsypeck@brahms.udel.edu (Jeffrey Chri Sypeck)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt) writes:
>Put N sf readers in a room and ask them about Heinlein, and you will get
>N^2 + 1 opinions.  Here's mine.
>
>Lazarus Long appears in _Methuselah's Children_ and in _Time Enough for
>Love._ The first is worth reading, the second isn't.

Got to disagree with you here.  _Methuselah's Children_ is sloppily
written, the dialogue is breathless, and there are better space exploration
scenes in _Time For The Stars._ I still kind of like it, but it's nothing
special.
 
As for _Time ENough for Love_, I consider it his best book; he does a nice
job weaving in and out of the various stories and turning conventions and
motifs on their ear.  (Science renders taboos obsolete.  Lazarus can
consummate his Narcissism with his two cloned daughter-sisters, heck, he
can even play the role of Oedipus with no adverse effects.  There are huge
passages in that book in which Heinlein is thumbing his nose at Freud,
especially the "Dora" sections...)

>A segment of _Time Enough_ has also been reprinted separately as _The
>Notebooks of Lazarus Long._ I give it a C, meaning it's worth reading
>_once._ Borrow a copy from a friend or a library.

The Notebooks can't really stand on their own, as most of them aren't
original thoughts; Lazarus Long appropriated them from other sources.
Whether he believes they're original thoughts after thousands of years is
another question entirely.

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 05:39:40 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

savane1@gl.umbc.edu (Zak May) writes:
>Which Heinlein book is about Lazarus Long - he keeps referring to it in
>The Number of The Beast.  I often find references to L. Long in other
>Heinlein books, but I get a feeling there's one *ultimate* one.  Any idea?

   The first book in which Lazarus appeared, and, in my completely deific
opinion, the best, was "Methuselah's Children".
   What would probably be considered the "ultimate" Lazarus Long book,
however, is "Time Enough for Love".

>And also - what's with the bashing of RAH's later work?  Is his early
>stuff that good that compared to it "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls"
>sucks?

   Depends who you ask. Some people think his later stuff is better.
   However, from my POV, the answer to your question is:

   "GODS, YES!"

   If "Cat" had been written by some other, newbie writer it might have
been passable. Written by the Master himself, it was just sad.  It started
out almost like the old Heinlein, then took a nosedive. This was the
pattern with most of his later work; the first half of "Stranger in a
Strange Land" really worked well for me, but the second half seemed to be
running out of steam. "I Will Fear No Evil" simply bit the big one. "The
Number of the Beast" had some promising ideas and acceptable, if not great,
beginning chapters, but it just slowly degenerated until truly power-diving
with their encounter with Lazarus Long And His Time-Travelling Sex Maniacs,
said characters becoming a staple of the later Heinlein. "Friday" also
suffered from the "start well, die in the middle" syndrome. "Job" was an
interesting switch; I found that it bounced up and down between pretty good
and bad, but didn't STAY bad all the way through after getting down there.
Overall, "Job" may be the best of Heinlein's work after "Time Enough...".
"To Sail Beyond the Sunset" was truly abysmal; it's a fight to the finish
whether this or "I Will Fear No Evil" is the WORST thing RAH ever wrote.
I'd vote for "Sail..." in this category, on the strength of the fact that
TSBtSS was the ONLY Heinlein book I ever had to FORCE myself to finish.

   None of these later works, however, compare at all well with his best
works: his short stories compiled in "The Past Through Tomorrow", several
of his juveniles including "Have Space Suit, Will Travel" and "Double
Star", and his two best novels, "Starship Troopers" and "The Moon is a
Harsh Mistress". In the latter, he created at least one character who was
considerably different from his "standard" RAH character["Manuel" is the
character in question] as well as doing a bang-up job of storytelling.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 06:26:24 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu writes:
>"To Sail Beyond the Sunset" was truly abysmal; it's a fight to the finish
>whether this or "I Will Fear No Evil" is the WORST thing RAH ever wrote.
>I'd vote for "Sail..." in this category, on the strength of the fact that
>TSBtSS was the ONLY Heinlein book I ever had to FORCE myself to finish.

It isn't all bad - only most of it.  The non-SF part, the part set in early
20th century America, was very good.  My impression was that Heinlein
really wanted to write a non-SF novel, but didn't quite know how to make
such a radical change: after all, it was his last book, and he had been a
science fiction writer for fifty years.  So he reshaped his real novel, and
tacked on a perfectly miserable SF framing story.

I wish he'd written that other novel, instead.  It might have been the very
best thing he had ever written and that's a strong statement, because the
best Heinlein is very good indeed.

Matthew Austern                
matt@physics.berkeley.edu      

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 17:55:45 GMT
From: hack@l44c4-2 (Edmund Hack)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu wrote:
[stuff deleted]
>several of his juveniles including "Have Space Suit, Will Travel" and
>"Double Star"

Minor nit pick: "Double Star" is not one of his juveniles - (but is quite
good). Of his juveniles, "HSS,WT" is clearly the best, and I'd place "Time
for the Stars" as #2. FWIW.

Edmund Hack
Lockheed Engineering & Sciences Co.
Houston, TX
hack@l44c4-2.jsc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 20:29:15 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

Jeffrey Chri Sypeck <jsypeck@brahms.udel.edu> wrote:
>As for _Time ENough for Love_, I consider it his best book; he does a nice
>job weaving in and out of the various stories and turning conventions and
>motifs on their ear.  (Science renders taboos obsolete.
[copious examples]

Well, you'll recall what I said about N^2 + 1 opinions.  _TEfL_ left me
with an entirely different train of thought, which as you have not heard it
I shall now proceed to expound.

Most of you have probably read a very fine story called _Casey Agonistes_
by Richard McKenna.  The protagonists are in a hospital ward with advanced
tuberculosis, lung cancer, and similar ailments.  They are all dying and
they know it.  I won't go into what else happens to them, but at one point
two of them have a conversation approximately as follows (paraphrased
from memory):

      "You get to remembering things, and regretting, things you
   did and things you could have done but didn't.  For instance,
   I could've laid Singapore Susie back in '26, and I didn't, and
   now I'm sorry.  Wish I could have the chance now, but it's too
   late.  You ever feel like that?"

      "Well, let's see.  Back in '32 I could've punched Chief
   Macintyre in the nose, and I didn't, and I wish I had."

      "You just now think of that?"

      "Hell, no, I thought of it the day after I didn't do it.
   Regretted it ever since."

      "That's not it.  It'll come to you, eventually, after it's
   too late."

And I think about a Naval officer, invalided out early (with tuberculosis,
mind you) and now grown old, thinking of all the Singapore Susies he never
met in his life.  I think Heinlein's mother and sisters are merely high on
the long list of people he never wanted to bed (being a sensible and level
headed man).  Now that he was old and ill and tired, he sent his alter-ego
L. Long out performing all the taboo-busting that the old Heinlein
regretted, but that the young Heinlein had never cared about.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 08:49:16 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Holly Lisle:  Minerva Wakes

Holly Lisle is a promising writer.  Interesting term, 'promising'.  It
means that she hasn't written anything particularly good yet, but that
she's shown signs that one day she might.  Her latest book, "Minerva
Wakes", is more of the same - a promise on which she's yet to deliver.

The book starts with Minerva's dull suburban life starting to unravel in a
supermarket, when a blue dragon beats her out for the last box of Wheaties.
It unravels a lot faster when monsters kidnap her children, as a prelude to
murdering her and her husband.  She goes after them and finds out that she,
and her husband, have access to magical abilities.  Which is why they've
been slated for death.

The book has its moments, but the combination of slapstick, melodrama,
situation comedy and pseudoprofundity never quite coheres.  The writing is
occasionally clever, but it's expended in a series of bad plot devices.

Readers who have enjoyed Holly Lisle's earlier novels will probably want to
get this one from a used book store.  It shouldn't take long.  Readers who
haven't encountered her before may as well wait for her next book.

   "For the record," she told him between gasps, "the very
   existence of the universes depends upon you -- and you're a
   screw-up -- is not the best thing anybody -- ever said to me
   on -- a Tuesday morning."

   "For the record, that isn't exactly what I said."

   Minerva gave him a sidelong glance.  "It's what you -- meant,
   isn't it?"

   "Well -- yes."

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 16:13:59 GMT
From: ajd@sei.cmu.edu (Audrey Dorofee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Andre Norton's Janus series

Her newest, Brother to Shadows (or is it Shadow Brother?) is a follow-on of
sorts to Catseye in that the equipment used to tap into the past in that
story is used again in this newer one.  Set on a different world, though.

Audrey Dorofee
Software Engineering Institute
Carnegie Mellon Univ.
412-268-6545
ajd@sei.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 13:37:09 GMT
From: young@epas.utoronto.ca (A. Young)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Andre Norton's Janus series

I agree that some of her best books have started with characters from
post-war slums of the future. They are called DIPPLES, though, not dimples:
she was influenced by the centres for displaced persons in post-WWII Europe
both in the name and the concept, I think.

Dr. Abigail Ann Young
Records of Early English Drama
Victoria College
University of Toronto
young@epas.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 02:56:59 GMT
From: whimsey@nevada.edu (Lord Peter Wimsey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Christopher Rowley (?)

Has anyone out there read his books 'Bazil Broketail' and 'A Sword for a
Dragon' ?  Do you know when the next one in the series will appear?

Thanks.

whimsey@helios.nevada.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 17:11:17 GMT
From: john@sekrit.wpi.edu (John Stoffel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Christopher Rowley (?)

I've read them both, thought they were okay, but not as good as his Hard SF
stuff.  No clue on when the next ones (or if there will be more) will be
out.

They were ok, but they weren't the best I've ever read.

John F. Stoffel
Worcester Polytechnic Institute College Computer Ctr.
john@wpi.edu

------------------------------
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                      McCaffrey (4 msgs) & Spider Robinson (3 msgs)
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Date: 16 Dec 93 16:44:30 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

Kenneth Knight <krk@OIT.ITD.UMICH.EDU> wrote:
>Has Donald Kingsbury done any other work besides this? I've not seen any
>and would like too given the quality of _Courtship Rite_.

   Kingsbury's other solo work was _The Moon Goddess and the Son_.  It's a
pro space novel (nothing wrong with that) which contains some interesting,
but also dated and quaint, speculation on the psychology of the Soviet Man.
And it has the silly idea that all it takes is a decent computer game to
overthrow a totalitarian society.

   Like Ted Reynolds and David L. Palmer, Donald Kingsbury is one of those
authors who delighted me in the early '80s who has since fallen silent.
Thank God Barry B. Longyear is writing again.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 17:33:44 GMT
From: kasprj@okeeffe.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

krk@OIT.ITD.UMICH.EDU (Kenneth Knight) writes:
> Has Donald Kingsbury done any other work besides this? I've not seen any
> and would like too given the quality of _Courtship Rite_.
 
 I don't know about novels, but I have seen a novella by him as part of the
Man-Kzin Wars series. I think it was in Volume IV. (It may have been
co-authored with S.M. Stirling, or my memory may be blurring several MKW
stories together.  Anyhow, I do recall that Kingsbury's story was one of
the better ones in the series.)

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 21:33:52 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

<alyx@mead.u.washington.edu> wrote:
>He wrote the Moon Goddess and the Sun a few years back (unfortunately
>already dated by the fall of the USSR).

The should be, _The Moon Goddess and the Son_, the difference is quite
important, and the title gains a lot in subtext is written this way.  (i.e.
you don't lose the Sun meaning because of the homonym, but you add a strong
religious suggestion, and it actually does describe the second "lead"
character in the book.)

>It is a very odd book, very unlike Courtship Rite.  

True.

>The skipping around, and the many characters make it hard to figure out
>what is happening to whom, a problem exacerbated by the similarity of many
>of the men's names.

I had a little problem at the start of the novel, but I wasn't bothered by
it - I was expecting things to make sense after a while, so I just enjoyed
it.  It was not difficult, compared to something like _The Sheep Look Up_
by John Brunner, or some of Philip K. Dick's works, where even by the end
of the novel you still aren't sure what happened.

>I would rate it 3+ (agreeing with the 4+ for Courtship Rite) with extra
>points if you are a hardware person, a WWIII fan or a moonbase fan.

I wouldn't go that high, but would instead stay with Dani's rating, which
was (I think) **.  

David
dagibbs@qnx.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 21:48:32 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

Josh Kaderlan <JEK133@psuvm.psu.edu> writes:
>He had a story published in "Man-Kzin Wars IV," which truly freaked me out
>once I figured out just what the hell he was implying.  Not for those with
>a really vivid imagination.

That was, if I recall correctly, "The Man Who Would Be Kzin".  It had a lot
of good points - as I recall it was a bit heavy-handed on the political
side, though.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 03:42:07 GMT
From: pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

Mark.Stackpole@launchpad.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole) writes:
>Kingsbury's other solo work was _The Moon Goddess and the Son_.  It's a
>pro space novel (nothing wrong with that) which contains some interesting,
>but also dated and quaint, speculation on the psychology of the Soviet
>Man. And it has the silly idea that all it takes is a decent computer game
>to overthrow a totalertarian society.

I found it a _very_ refreshing take-off on some of the technothrillers
going around. The good guys have all this hardware, but what really manages
to save the world is this (not merely decent) excellent computer game.
Hell, I want to play it myself sometime... ;-)

Phil Fraering
pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 06:18:08 GMT
From: hunt@flotsm.ozy.dec.com (Peter Hunt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: "Courtship Rite", by Donald Kingsbury

   My parents bought me this book for my birthday about ten years ago. I
started it, but got bogged down early on, and couldn't finish it.  My folks
just moved house, so I reinherited some of the stuff in my room that I'd
left there - including this book. After reading this review, I might give
it another try ...

   Incidentally, it was published as _Geta_ in the UK, by Grafton (or was
it Granada back then?) paperbacks. The author's blurb inside says that
Donald Kingsbury was working on another book set in the _Geta_ universe. I
guess _Geta_ didn't sell very well (perhaps surprisingly), as the sequel
never got published.

Peter Hunt
Networks and Comms (Aust)
Digital Equipment Corp.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 17:20:39 GMT
From: JEK133@psuvm.psu.edu (Josh Kaderlan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) says:
>>He had a story published in "Man-Kzin Wars IV," which truly freaked me
>>out once I figured out just what the hell he was implying.  Not for those
>>with a really vivid imagination.
>
>That was, if I recall correctly, "The Man Who Would Be Kzin".  It had a
>lot of good points - as I recall it was a bit heavy-handed on the
>political side, though.

No, "The Man Who Would Be Kzin" was by two other authors whose names escape
me at the moment.  I actually thought that MKWIV was the best of the lot,
although the Kingsbury story did, as I said before, give me the
heebie-jeebies.

Josh

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 20:39:16 GMT
From: z_ofearnask@ccsvax.sfasu.edu (Susan K. O'Fearna)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mayhar 

Anyone out there read anything by Ardath Mayhar?  She's a good writer and a
great person.

Susan O'Fearna

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 05:53:22 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mayhar

z_ofearnask@ccsvax.sfasu.edu (Susan K. O'Fearna) writes:
>Anyone out there read anything by Ardath Mayhar?  She's a good writer and
>a great person.

Yes; from my library list:

How the Gods Wove in Kyrannon
Khi to Freedom
Lords of the Triple Moons
Runes of the Lyre
The Seekers of Shar-Nuhn
Soul-Singer of Tyrnos

Not extremely complicated, deep, or long books, but enjoyable. Anything by
her is on my "to-buy" list (especially since she hasn't started releasing
stuff in hardback first...)

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 00:58:47 GMT
From: merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mayhar

z_ofearnask@ccsvax.sfasu.edu (Susan K. O'Fearna) writes:
>Anyone out there read anything by Ardath Mayhar?  She's a good writer and
>a great person.

Don't know anything about her as a person, do you know her?  I have enjoyed
her books (though it's been quite a while since I saw a new one).  Question
for the net: is there an Ardath Mayhar book due out?

She has a somewhat curious style of story-telling, in that the central
characters in her books all seem to be swept along on a great tide of
events orchestrated by the gods/fate/whatever.  I'm not sure I have
expressed the feeling all that well - let me try again.  We only see her
characters carried along by continuing crises; nowhere do we get a feel for
what the characters would be doing if they had their 'druthers and there
weren't a war on, etc..  I'm not complaining, mind you, just noting that it
gives the books a different flavor than most other fantasy that I've
enjoyed.

Ethan A Merritt
merritt@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 10:09:32 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Powers That Be

How disappointing.  "Powers That Be", by Anne McCaffrey and Elizabeth Ann
Scarborough isn't actively bad, but it is unimaginative and formulaic.

We start with Intergal, a generic semi-evil Company.  It's such a two-
dimensional prop that no effort is made to make it make sense.  It's a big
company with career ladders and retirement plans and medical benefits.  And
it also has the ability, as the plot requires, to field armies, to deport
and resettle whoever it wants to other planets, to arbitrarily interrogate
or blackmail its employees.

The book starts with Major Yanaba Maddock being invalided out to the arctic
planet of Petaybee.  (She was badly injured on another world where the
natives were being starved by the Evil Company.)  There she is
ordered/blackmailed/requested to help look into the planet's mysteries.  In
particular, company teams consistently fail to find mineral deposits
identified from space.

Sure enough, there's a secret, but it's a silly secret - the premise isn't
thought through very well and aside from its improbability, it's used in as
pedestrian a manner as two occasionally gifted writers could manage.

The novel never gels.  The Company is a bad plot device used to set up the
situation and push it in whatever direction the authors require, however
much stupidity that may require on the part of Company officials.  The
planet and its society are an idealized Arctic, but it could have been
interesting if it had been developed in a bit of depth.  The crisis has no
obvious justification beyond two writers saying "we need a crisis here":
The problem the company was facing was not the sort for which a small army
and high explosives were a reasonable answer.  And the romantic subplot was
a standard McCaffrey shoehorning.  Again, the novel isn't *bad*, but it
never lives up to its admittedly modest promise.

How disappointing.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 22:45:56 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

dani@netcom.com "Dani Zweig" writes:
>How disappointing.  "Powers That Be", by Anne McCaffrey and Elizabeth Ann
>Scarborough isn't actively bad, but it is unimaginative and formulaic.

Dani, I can't let this pass.  This is the first time I've actively
disagreed with you about a review (apart from the precise number of stars).

Yours is the first negative review of this book I have seen, and the people
I've 'talked' to, although McCaffrey fans, can be very scathing in
criticising her work.  All of them (us) are eagerly awaiting the next one.
Sure, it's not the greatest literature since Shakespeare, but then neither
of the writers merits that individually either...

>We start with Intergal, a generic semi-evil Company.  It's such a two-
>dimensional prop that no effort is made to make it make sense.  It's a big
>company with career ladders and retirement plans and medical benefits.
>And it also has the ability, as the plot requires, to field armies, to
>deport and resettle whoever it wants to other planets, to arbitrarily
>interrogate or blackmail its employees.

Sounds pretty much like McCaffrey's other 'military' creations - nothing
very new, and plenty left unsaid about how it works.  As you say, largely a
'prop', background scenery, etc..

>Sure enough, there's a secret, but it's a silly secret - the premise isn't
>thought through very well and aside from its improbability, it's used in
>as pedestrian a manner as two occasionally gifted writers could manage.

They could do worse, believe me.  However, I admit it's under-utilised - my
impression was that more would be made of it in the other books.

>The novel never gels.  The Company is a bad plot device used to set up the
>situation and push it in whatever direction the authors require, however
>much stupidity that may require on the part of Company officials.

You don't know companies like that?  Lucky man - I've worked for some...

>The planet and its society are an idealized Arctic, but it could have been
>interesting if it had been developed in a bit of depth.  The crisis has no
>obvious justification beyond two writers saying "we need a crisis here":

The only feeling I had was that there wasn't enough of the ending - as with
a lot of books, I had the feeling that it was written (or cut) to the
length the publisher wanted, rather that the 'natural' length.

>The problem the company was facing was not the sort for which a small army
>and high explosives were a reasonable answer.

But to some people, an army and high explosives are always the answer (I
know some people whose first reaction to anything they don't like is "shoot
the bastard" - some of them actually have a gun license; I don't *know*
that they've actually shot tax inspectors yet...), whether that is
'reasonable' or not.

>And the romantic subplot was a standard McCaffrey shoehorning.  Again, the
>novel isn't *bad*, but it never lives up to its admittedly modest promise.

Well, remember that *both* of them are 'romantic' writers - it wasn't all
McCaffrey's fault.  It wouldn't surprise me if the story had been fitted
round the romance.  And it was an order of magnitude better than her worst
(Damia's Children - don't get me started on that one!)...

I'm sorry you were disappointed - perhaps most McCaffrey fans read it with
lower expectations.

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 04:29:15 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton):
>Well, remember that *both* of them are 'romantic' writers - it wasn't all
>McCaffrey's fault... ...perhaps most McCaffrey fans read it with lower
>expectations.

Two of my favorite McCaffrey novels are "Restoree" and "The Mark of
Merlin", so I can plausibly argue that I'm hampered neither by an aversion
to romance nor by overly high expectations.  (My favorite Scarborough novel
is still "Song of Sorcery".)

You don't seem to have disagreed with any of the specific problems I
raised, but just to have thought that the book's good points outweighed
them.  Where the novel best succeeds is in giving the reader a warm fuzzy
feeling about the heroine, and the Petaybeeans in general.  As to whether
that's enough, YMMV.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 05:07:17 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>The only feeling I had was that there wasn't enough of the ending - as
>with a lot of books, I had the feeling that it was written (or cut) to the
>length the publisher wanted, rather that the 'natural' length.

It's amazing how when two individuals collaborate on a project, the one we
like contributes all the good parts, and the one we don't like contributes
all the problems.  As a special bonus, we can portray the one we don't like
as some sort of faceless mass, like a corporation.

David

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 19:42:36 GMT
From: ltauxe1@gl.umbc.edu (tauxe lianne)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson

Have you tried his works _Stardance_ and _Starseed_?

I found them fascinating.  

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 20:31:18 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson

tauxe lianne (ltauxe1@gl.umbc.edu) wrote:
>Have you tried his works _Stardance_ and _Starseed_?
>
>I found them fascinating.  

There's going to be a third in the series; Spider read from it at V-Con
last spring.  The opening sounded good.

I thought the first one was *far* superior to the second.  I'm hoping the
third is more like the first, needless to say.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 00:44:52 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spider Robinson

tauxe lianne <ltauxe1@gl.umbc.edu> wrote:
>Have you tried his works _Stardance_ and _Starseed_?

   _Stardance_ is quite good cuddle fiction. I liked it when I was a
teenager.
   _Starseed_ is just a retread of _Stardance_; nothing was said that
wasn't said better in the first book.
   _Starmind_ should be out from Ace sometime next year. 
	
Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Books - Alexander & Dick & Pratchett &
                          Clark Ashton Smith (2 msgs) & 
                          Swanwick (3 msgs) & 
                          Frederick Turner (2 msgs) 
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Date: 20 Dec 93 14:11:21 GMT
From: romana@chopin.udel.edu (Laura Jane Swanson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alexander

   Yes, he is still writing.  The last book of his I heard had come out was
a new one a year or two (maybe three) ago.  I think it was called something
like _The Adventures of Prince Jen_.  (Something like that.)  I thought it
was pretty good.
	
   (Sorry I forgot to mention it before.)

Laura Jane Swanson
romana@strauss.udel.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 19:19:35 GMT
From: James=Allen%Library%VUT@gnu.vut.edu.au
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick -- Info requested.

> What kind of writer is PKD? Any good? 

Really, when he is good he is great.  When he was writing a pot-boiler he
can be bad; sometimes you get the feeling he was merely paying the rent.
Some of his stuff was heavily edited and cut too.  ("The Unteleported Man"
and its later reissue as "Lies Inc." show this.)

His only non SF publication during his lifetime was "Confessions of a Crap
Artist".  The fifties was not a time for PKD's variety of "Mainstream"
fiction.

Check out, "Flow my tears, the policeman said" and "A Scanner darkly".
Drugs and what is reality? feature in most of PKD"s work.  Oh and "Galatic
Pot Healer" and "Martian Time Slip" and his short stories (We can remember
it for you, wholesale is a short story - Hollywood deals with PKD badly and
tends to simplify and shorten.  The early Bladerunner script that was a
comedy is still a source of amazement to me.

James Allen

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 11:25:28 GMT
From: daa@seachang.demon.co.uk (David Allsopp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Pratchett

Well, you people in The Land Of The Fee may be several Taltos and Lost
Swords books in front of us, but over here, we get a brand-new Terry
Pratchett book for Christmas...  Yes, "Men At Arms" is out, and I've read
it, sooo...

WHATTE HAPENS YN THYS BOOKE?
Well, in Ankh-Morpork, the Night Watch has just implemented an Equal
Opportunities program, since the Patrician doesn't want to appear guilty of
sexism, racism, speciesism or even siliconism.  So Sergeant Colon and
Corporals Carrot and Nobbs are joined by Lance-Constables Cuddy (a dwarf),
Detritus (a troll) and Angua (a...woman.  Pretty much).  Captain Vimes is
just about to retire and get married.  But then there are odd goings-on at
the Guild Of Jesters, Fools & Joculators, and a mysterious explosion at the
Assassins' Guild next door, and things start to happen...

YS THYS BOOKE WORTH YE MONYE?
"Of course!  His best yet! To you, a special price..." (C.M.O.T Dibbler).
But seriously - well, if you like Terry Pratchett's other books, you'll
like this one.  It's up to standard, and had the usual effect of reducing
me to helpless laughter several times, and a high giggles/page rate.

HEERE BE SPOYLERS!
This book picks up on the careers of several characters we've met before.
It contains the answers to *at least one* of the following questions...

   What happened to Reg Shoe after "Reaper Man"?
   Why has Carrot got a crown-shaped birthmark?
   What happened to Gaspode The Wonder Dog after "Moving Pictures"?
   What is The Patrician's first name?
   What happened to Teppic and Ptraci after "Pyramids"?
   Why is the Captain of the Day Watch called "Mayonnaise" Quirk?
   What is the latest invention of the famous Leonardo da Quirm?
   Who is "Mr. Huggy"?

David Allsopp
SeaChange Ltd.
1 St. George's Place
York, YO2 2DT, Great Britain
daa@seachang.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 20:32:56 GMT
From: cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu (Cthulhu's Jersey Epopt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: Clark Ashton Smith

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Most of Smith's work has been collected by Arkham House, 

All but the various fragments found in STRANGE SHADOWS and a couple of
prose poems, which Necronomicon Press collected.

>the Ballantine paperback reprints of the early seventies.  "Xiccarph" ...
>"Hyperborea" ... "Zothique"

Also, POSEIDONIS, collecting his various Atlantean fantasies.

>(The 1981 Pocket/Timescape collection "The City of Singing Flame", has
>nine stories in common with those collections, and four more from other
>settings.  A cover blurb promised further reprint volumes to come, but I
>don't remember seeing any.)

There was also THE LAST INCANTATION (1982) and THE MONSTER OF THE PROPHESY
(1983).

>It's the use of language that stands out, not the stories, which are
>otherwise not very good.  The fantasy isn't very fantastic, the horror
>isn't very horrific, the heroes aren't very heroic, bad things happen to
>people we don't particularly care about anyway.

Smith's stories are, above all, ironic.  Irony isn't out to make you
wonder, or be afraid, or cheer a hero, or hiss a villain.  It's out to make
you smirk.  Smith's stories are extended smirks.  This could wear thin
awfully quickly, if the language weren't so beautiful.

>(The Zothique stories are weakest in this respect, featuring a faceless
>procession of necromancers who keep finding ugly ways for themselves or
>those around them to die.)

And how does this differ from most heroic fantasy?

>I've been comparing Smith to Howard and Lovecraft, but his style probably
>has more affinities to that of Edgar Allen Poe.

Or Baudelaire (whom Smith translated via self-taught French) or William
Beckford or James Branch Cabell.

>In general, if you like the *style* of early fantasists such as Dunsany
>and the early Lovecraft, you'll probably enjoy Smith's work.

Maybe.  Dunsany tends to be gentler than Smith.

>Collections of Smith's stories aren't hard to find used 

Want to bet?  Actually, some large used-and-rare-book dealers do often
carry copies of Smith, but one generally pays around $10 for a paperback.
There were also British paperback editions of most of the Arkham House
hardcovers: LOST WORLDS, THE ABOMINATIONS OF YONDO, TALES OF SCIENCE AND
SORCERY, GENIUS LOCI, and OUT OF SPACE AND TIME.

But if one is diligent and haunts used book stores, Smith will turn up.

>(though I don't know whether any are in print), 

Arkham House has A RENDEZVOUS IN AVEROIGNE.  Check BOOKS IN PRINT for
details.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
Rutgers University Computing Services
cje@gandalf.rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 22:52:06 GMT
From: obrien@aero.org (Mike O'Brien)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review: Clark Ashton Smith

   I read with enjoyment the recent SF-LOVERS review of the work of Clark
Ashton Smith.  I did want to mention, however that there were four
Ballantine Adult Fantasy collections of his work, not three.  The fourth is
_Poseidonis_.  Since, like Dani, I find much of his work functionally
interchangeable, I can't characterize this collection without having it in
front of me.

   Oh yes: one of the smaller presses, might be Arkham House, has recently
issued a hardcover collection of work which, for the most part, does not
appear in any of the four Ballantine collections.  It is entitled _A
Rendezvous in Averoigne_, taking its title from a short story of the same
name.  I found this book a pure delight, as I find the rest of Smith's
work.

Mike O'Brien

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 16:59:00 GMT
From: tony.lima@toadhall.com (Tony Lima)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Swanwick titles

I enjoyed Michael Swanwick's "Vacuum Flowers."  Does he have any other
titles in print? 

Tony Lima
tony.lima@toadhall.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 00:39:05 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Swanwick titles

Tony Lima <tony.lima@toadhall.com> wrote:
>I enjoyed Michael Swanwick's "Vacuum Flowers."  Does he have any other
>titles in print? 

In print, I don't know. But Mr. Swanwick has published:

   In the Drift - Ace books
   Stations of the Tide - AvoNova
   Gravity's Angels (short stories) - Arkham House
   The Iron Dragon's Daughter - AvoNova (forthcoming)
   Griffin's Egg - St. Martin's

   You can't go wrong with any of these; they're all top flight works.
_Station's of the Tide_ is an indirect (*very* indirect) sequel to _Vacuum
Flowers_ BTW.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 23:36:11 GMT
From: seans@cyber1.cyberstore.ca (Sean Stewart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Swanwick titles

> I enjoyed Michael Swanwick's "Vacuum Flowers."  Does he have any other
> titles in print?

His first novel was an Ace Special called _In_The_Drift_.  Even better is
1991's _Stations_of_the_Tide_ which deservedly won the Nebula award.  State
of the art but, don't give it to your friends who don't read SF and were
wondering where to start...

His next book will be out soon.  Talk about terrifying blurbs, I was
talking to a writer who uttered the sentence, "Oh, speaking of
_Gormenghast_, have you read Swanwick's new book yet?  It's f*
unbelievable...!
  
Yipes.

Sean Stewart

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 93 05:26:37 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Belated Review: Frederick Turner

Mid-to-late eighties stretches the scope of 'belated' badly, but I didn't
want to leave Turner out.  He comes under the category of "something
completely different", since what I'm going to review here are his two sf
epic poems.

If the use of epic poetry is to be more than a conceit, it has to be in the
service of a tale for which it is better suited than the novel.  There is
an sf/f 'tradition' of writing novels to demythologize the heroes of old
tales and explore the people behind the myth, but it is difficult for the
novel to go in the opposite direction and create myth without seeming too
precious.  The epic poem does that better.  The epic poem has historically
also enjoyed a greater freedom to digress, to lecture, to ponder, without
paying the penalty that novels pay for the interpolated lecture or the
expository lump.  The form also has a greater ability to convey a culture's
character and spirit through language.  We can see, for instance, a world
which has internalized the gains of the scientific revolution, in which
poets can sing of double helices or Greek vases with an equal lack of
self-consciousness.

Turner uses the strengths of the epic form to good effect.  His poems
describe and mythologize futures which are more than just extrapolations of
our present.

(It's good poetry, too.  I'd like to specifically reassure those who find
the prospect of reading a poem a couple of hundred pages long alarming and
unreasonable.  I know that many people come out of school convinced that
reading poetry is nothing but hard work.  Too often they also come out
believing that all poetry is read by the Mother Goose method - coming down
hard on every other syllable and thudding to a jarring stop at the end of
each line.  If you find reading poems difficult, read these as if they were
oddly-formatted novels.  Turner's poetry flows smoothly enough that it can
be read that way, except that he more pays attention to how it *sounds* as
well as to what it says, and except that you don't really have the option
of skimming the slow parts.  And except that, occasionally, he'll vary the
rhythm, and you suddenly realize just how smoothly it was flowing until he
decided to get your attention.)

"The New World" (****-) is placed four hundred years in the future, and
presents a world that didn't progress or regress along the obvious paths,
but went in a different direction.  Much of the resource exhaustion we
anticipate has occurred, and technology has followed low-resource paths
such as bioengineering and microcomputerization.  Humanity has settled the
stars, and though this fact remains mostly in the background of the poem,
it has profound psychological consequences: People can explore new
possibilities without gambling the survival of the human race.  Nations
have once more fragmented into smaller polities, a flexible caste system
has evolved, and new religions have risen.

As the title implies, the main interest of the poet is in the new world he
creates, but the world is presented in the context of a somewhat
traditional epic: The fundamentalist theocracies known as the Mad Counties
have settled their differences and allied in a holy war against the Free
Counties.  In his introduction, Turner describes the Free Counties as
"independent Jeffersonian aristocratic democracies".  Note the
'aristocratic': These are not simple idealized realizations of contemporary
American values.  At this critical juncture they are undergoing a cultural
flourishing.

As the war begins, the hero, James Quincy, returns from his exile.  The
outlines of the story that follows are familiar to us from a dozen
historical epics and myths and Turner makes the story interesting in its
own right but, he embeds it in a cultural context which isn't just a
familiar one in disguise, and uses it to illuminate that context.

"The New World" is an ambitious work and, in my opinion, Frederick Turner
pulls off what he set out to accomplish: He's written good science fiction
while creating and presenting a possible future in a way that a novel could
not have accomplished.

"Genesis" (***), Turner's second epic poem, is more ambitious than "The New
World", and perhaps for that reason falls somewhat short.  It's more
ambitious partly by virtue of being placed closer to home, beginning as it
does half a century in our future.  This is a future in which the
Ecotheistic Church, formed from a merger of Green politics and religious
fundamentalism, is becoming a major force.  Its belief that human
intervention in nature is evil is making it increasingly difficult for the
sciences, especially the biosciences, to flourish.  Against this
background, a secret operation is launched to terraform Mars.  (No, it's
not another "Red Mars".  For one thing, it was written in 1988.  For
another, Turner is working to mythologize the actors, not to give them
depth.)

The poem culminates with the birth, on Mars, of the Sybil, who preaches the
first offworld revelations.  Which brings in the other aspect in which this
poem is more ambitious than the first.  "The New World" is a heroic epic,
and we see the world of the twenty-fourth century through the lives and
actions of its heroes.  "Genesis" is a gospel, written the obligatory
decades after the fact, a tale of prophets and traitors, conflicting
philosophies, miracles and revelations.  That makes it a tough sell, as far
as much of its intended audience is concerned.  That includes me, I
suppose: I found the final section, in which the Sybil's story is told,
disappointing after the the first four, which focused upon the greening of
Mars, and upon the people who fought for or against it.  It's still a
powerful epic, but I'd suggest reading "The New World", and seeing how you
like it, before tackling "Genesis.

What Frederick Turner does in both books is world building, but it's world
building in a much more interesting sense than that of giving the natives
quaint customs, making sure the economy makes sense, and trying to create a
culture that isn't too obviously cloned from a familiar one.  This is world
building in the sense of "tomorrow might be different".  Most important, if
tomorrow is different, the people who inhabit it will also be different,
not just villains who are caricatures of our villains and heroes whose
attitudes and beliefs are idealizations of our own.

Author:     Turner, Frederick
Title:      The New World.  An Epic Poem
Publisher:  Princeton University Press
Date:       1985
Order Info: ISBN 0-691-06641-8 (hc)
Order Info: ISBN 0-691-01420-5 (pbk)
Comments:   $9.95 (pbk, 1985)
Pages:      182 pages (plus intro)

Title:      Genesis.  An Epic Poem
Publisher:  Saybrook Publishing co.
Comments:   (Distributed by W.W. Norton)
Date:       1988
Order Info: ISBN 0-933071-24-B (hc)
Order Info: ISBN 0-933071-26-4 (pbk)
Comments:   $19.95 (hc), $9.95 (pbk)
Pages:      303 pages

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 02:25:04 GMT
From: jlr@world.std.com (John L Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Belated Review: Frederick Turner

Turner also wrote an interesting novel called "A Double Shadow", also about
a terraformed Mars.  He scooped Kim Stanley Robinson in writing about a
mountain-climbing expedition up Mons Olympus.  It came out in '78 from
Berkeley.

He's now a professor somewhere.  His pieces occasionally appear in Harper's
magazine, and are always intriguing.

John Redford
jlr@world.std.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Sheffield & George Turner (3 msgs) &
                       Turtledove & Willis (2 msgs) & 
                       Time Travel Books (9 msgs)
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Date: 15 Dec 93 02:15:52 GMT
From: SEB@lns592.lns.cornell.edu (Selden E Ball Jr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: _Godspeed_, by Charles Sheffield, a micro-review

_Godspeed_, by Charles Sheffield,  a micro-review by Selden Ball

Save your money, read the original text:
_Treasure_Island_ by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

I really don't understand how Sheffield got this past his editors.  I
wouldn't have minded reading about similar circumstances, but the first
half of this book seemed to follow the original almost scene for scene.
Leaving out Blind Pew was the biggest difference that I noticed.

Sheffield then failed to follow through with the societal implications of
some of his own contributions. Having the POV character be an inexperienced
prepubesent teen is no excuse.

Oh, well. Hopefully his next novel will be back up to his usual quality.

Title:      Godspeed
Author:     Charles Sheffield
Date:       November, 1993
Order Info: ISBN 0-312-8517-3
Publisher:  Tor

*minor spoilers* follow:

The POV character never even mentions knowing anyone else his own age.
There is no discussion of what kind of schooling he might have had, or what
he might have needed to become a spaceship crew member.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 93 15:28:59 GMT
From: jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: George Turner

   What can folks tell me about George Turner? I believe he's Australian
and I have four of his books [_Beloved Son_, _Brain Child_, _The Destiny
Makers_, and _The Sea and Summer_]. I dimly recall that a review of
_Beloved Son_ mentioned other books set in the same milieu as _BS_. Would
anyone know what the titles were?

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 00:12:26 GMT
From: ianm@lsupoz.apana.org.au (Ian Mackereth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: George Turner

James Nicoll + Jasmine (jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca) wrote:
>What can folks tell me about George Turner? I believe he's Australian and
>I have four of his books [_Beloved Son_, _Brain Child_, _The Destiny
>Makers_, and _The Sea and Summer_]. I dimly recall that a review of
>_Beloved Son_ mentioned other books set in the same milieu as _BS_. Would
>anyone know what the titles were?

He is, indeed, Australian and lives in Melbourne. He's retired from
everything except writing and horse-race tipping, except for the occasional
writers' workshop. He had a stroke last year but is, by all reports,
recovering well and writing again. Since he _is_ well into his 70's, I wish
him a long and productive retirement!

The other books in the 'Ethical Culture' trilogy with Beloved Son are
Vaneglory and Yesterday's Men.

BTW, The Sea and Summer is also known as The Drowning Towers in the US.

You might also like to read his sort-of-autobiography, In the Heart or In
the Head.

George can rub some people the wrong way with his somewhat abrupt manner,
but I haven't met anybody who doesn't respect him.

Ian Mackereth
ianm@lsupoz.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 00:05:15 GMT
From: dxb105@huxley.anu.edu.au (David Bofinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: George Turner

jdnicoll@engrg.uwo.ca (James Nicoll + Jasmine) writes:
>What can folks tell me about George Turner? I believe he's Australian

Immigrant to Australia from Scotland?

>and I have four of his books [_Beloved Son_, _Brain Child_, _The Destiny
>Makers_, and _The Sea and Summer_]. I dimly recall that a review of
>_Beloved Son_ mentioned other books set in the same milieu as _BS_. Would
>anyone know what the titles were?

_Vainglory_ (spelling?) is the only one I know.

David Bofinger
Dept. of Theoretical Physics
RSPhysSE, ANU, ACT, 2601
dxb105@huxley.anu.edu.au

------------------------------

From: Evelyn.Chimelis.Leeper@att.com
Date: Mon, 20 Dec 1993 12:44:17 -0500
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: THE CASE OF THE TOXIC SPELL DUMP by Harry Turtledove

	   THE CASE OF THE TOXIC SPELL DUMP by Harry Turtledove
		 Baen, ISBN 0-671-72196-8, 1993, US$5.99,
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This is, I suppose, an alternate history of sorts.  Magic works, all the
gods and goddesses and other supernatural beings are real, and so on.  Yet
except for a few minor name changes (the District of Columbia is the
District of Saint Columba, for example, and Los Angeles is Angel City),
everything else is pretty much the same.  While this is extremely unlikely
in a real alternate history (is that an oxymoron?), it hardly matters here
however, since this story is *not* trying to be a classic alternate history
story.  I mention it only for those who have come to expect Turtledove to
write alternate history stories.

   There are two aspects to this book: plot and puns.  The plot involves
David Fisher, an inspector for the EPA (Environmental Perfection Agency)
and his investigation of a possible leak at a toxic spell dump.  This leak
appears to be causing babies to be born without souls.  The puns are
layered on top of the plot often, in my opinion, obscuring it completely.
It's too easy to get so wrapped up in spotting puns that you stop following
the storyline.  And Turtledove is shameless when it comes to puns.  Not
only does he refer to an overweight psychic and a Britisher who contacts
spirits from the past as "the large medium and the English channeler," but
he doesn't shirk from talking about the "devil with a blue dress on" or
even including as narrative almost an entire verse of "Love Potion Number
Nine."  It may seem an odd criticism, but I think Turtledove's plot is
interesting enough that the constant puns hurt, rather than help, the book.
Conversely, the puns are good enough that you sometimes wish the plot
didn't distract you from them.  I like sushi and I like hot fudge, but they
don't mix well either.

   One aspect of the premise I found fascinating, if a bit paradoxical, was
the idea that all religions were "right."  With the constant proof of them
in everyday life, people in Turtledove's universe are more religious
because they really believe that they will be punished if they're not.
Aside from what ramifications this has for free will and faith versus
proof, it leads me to wonder why the god(s) of one religion don't (or
can't) punish the believers in a different religion.  David Fisher is an
observant Jew (actually another nice touch - one rarely finds the heroes of
novels to be observant Jews, or even observant anything-elses), but why?
He recognizes that all other religions are "true," so why does he remain
Jewish?  Is conversion not allowed?  If so, what does that do to religions
that require "informed consent" (i.e., you can become a full member only
when you are old enough to make your own choice)?  Do these religions never
form in this universe?  Does it have only religions one is born into?  (Or
baptized into at birth?)  Maybe this whole subject interests me because
I've been reading about why people change their religion and it seems to be
more a social or emotional thing than that they decide they actually
believe the formal tenets of one religion over another.  (Lots of stuff
here in case there's a sequel, I guess.)  At any rate, Turtledove gives one
a lot of food for thought here, and this may be somewhat of a surprise in a
book that is basically a comedy-adventure.

   It may be just my personal taste for religious-based science fiction and
fantasy, but I found THE CASE OF THE TOXIC SPELL DUMP enjoyable and
surprisingly meaty.  If you have an appreciation, or at least a high
toleration, for endless puns, I strongly recommend it.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com
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Date: 20 Dec 93 03:00:49 GMT
From: danny@orthanc.cs.su.oz.au (Danny)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Book Review - Doomsday Book

     title: Doomsday Book
        by: Connie Willis
 publisher: Hodder and Stoughton 1993
  subjects: science fiction
     other: 650 pages, A$14.95
   summary: parallel plagues in 1348 and 2054

In general I strongly dislike time-travel stories with their attendant
implausiblities, but sometimes they have other qualities which redeem them.
_Doomsday Book_ is set in 2054, when time travel is run of the mill but
everything else is, rather implausibly, pretty much like the present.  (The
only real exception is a random collection of tech gadgets such as video
phones and laser candles.)  Kivrin, a female undergraduate history student
at Oxford, is to be the first person sent back to the Middle Ages (to
1320), because - wait for it - no qualified historian is available!.
Everything goes wrong with the mission (the bungling incompetence of the
academics organising it is, unfortunately, quite plausible), and she is
delivered instead to 1348, the year the Black Plague reached England.
Meanwhile a flu epidemic has hit 2054, and Oxford is quarantined.  The bulk
of the book consists of parallel accounts of the effects of the two
epidemics, and this is worked out much better than the time-travel setup.

Despite the weaknesses in the science and the implausible 2054 Oxford, I
enjoyed _Doomsday Book_ a lot.  (I much prefer well-written books with
lousy science to engineering manuals dressed up as novels!)  I'm not sure
it deserved its Hugo award (shared with _A Fire Upon the Deep_), but
_Doomsday Book_ is definitely worth a read, especially if you are
interested in epidemiology (used to produce a rather clever "detective
problem") or medieval English history.

Title:      Doomsday Book
Author:     Connie Willis
Publisher:  Hodder and Stoughton
Date:       1993
Comments:   paperback, A$14.95
Order Info: ISBN 0-450-57987-5
Pages:      650pp
Keywords:   science fiction

Danny Yee
danny@cs.su.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 03:52:07 GMT
From: cma@titan.ucs.umass.edu (COLIN MA)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Edition of Connie Willis's IMPOSSIBLE THINGS spoils Doomsday Book

A SPOILER for those who haven't read Doomsday Book yet.

I just bought a copy of IMPOSSIBLE THINGS.  I think it was a big mistake
for the publisher to put a mention of 1348 in its publicity in this book
for Doomsday Book.  "1348" is mentioned in the pull quotes in the back of
the front cover and in the back on the order form for DB.

As anyone who read DB knows, the year "1348" is supposed to be a surprise
for the novel.  Hmmmmm....

Colin

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 05:27:12 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

I seem to remember two juvenile books dealing with time travel.  One was
called _Time at the Top_, and the sequel was called _All in Good Time_.
They were about a young girl who helps an eccentric elderly sorceress, and
in return gets three trips to the past via the elevator in her building.

I forget the author, but I really enjoyed these books.

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 12:56:30 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

To get back to the slightly sillier end of the Time Travel market, The
Technicolor Time Machine (American spelling) by Harry Harrison is quite fun
and is based around a film company trying to capture the invasion of
America by Vikings.

The way they get around their deadline is very practical.

Paul
baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 14:29:13 GMT
From: rafem@vfl.paramax.com (Ralph Marrone)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Gene Wolfe has a novel that deals with time travel.  One interesting aspect
to the novel is that you don't realize it deals with time travel until the
end of the book.  So to tell you the title would be to reveal a major
spoiler...

You've been forewarned...

*** Major Spoiler ***

_Free Live Free_ is the title of the book.  I thought it was so-so, but I
liked the characters.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 19:16:12 GMT
From: $johannesonp@stan.brandonu.ca
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Time Travel Books

Someone was asking for good time-travel books.  I haven't read a whole lot
of time-travel _books_, but I do know of a bunch of good short stories
dealing with the subject.

   GOOD TIME TRAVEL SHORT STORIES

      "Wrong-Way Street", by Larry Niven, in _Convergent Series_
      _The Flight of the Horse_, by Niven [a bit goofy but oh well]
      "Instability", by Rudy Rucker and Paul di Filippo [I think],
	 in _What Might Have Been II_
      "The Hemingway Hoax" by Joe Haldeman
      "Saul's Death" by Joe Haldeman, in _Dealing in Futures_
	
There are others, but for some reason I can't think of them offhand.

Pat

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 18:29:06 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Rebecca Drayer <drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu> wrote:
>I seem to remember two juvenile books dealing with time travel.  One was
>called _Time at the Top_, and the sequel was called _All in Good Time_.
>They were about a young girl who helps an eccentric elderly sorceress, and
>in return gets three trips to the past via the elevator in her building.
>
>I forget the author, but I really enjoyed these books.

Edward Ormondroyd.  I used to sing in a medieval group wherein he played
recorder.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 18:07:14 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

wtripp01@Sun.cps.plnin.gmeds.com writes:
[prior discussion of time travel books]
>While he may not be a Science Fiction writer by trade (or bookstore
>categorization), my favorite stories/novels dealing with time travel are
>by Jack Finney.  _Time and Again_, _Three by Finney_, and one other book
>with "Time" in the title (this last is a compilation of short stories) are
>the three that I have read and enjoyed.

The Finney I've read has definitely been more of a fantasy than an sci-fi
approach to time travel (whatever that means).  I remember one story ("I'm
Scared"?) where the collective psychic force of people's longing for the
past was beginning to cause spontaneous transmission of people, radio
broadcasts, etc., from past to present.

This certainly isn't a criticism, and he's a very good writer.  One other
book I'd recommend, explicitly inspired by Finney, is "If I Never Get Back"
by Darryl Brock.  Synopsis: a down-and-out present-day former baseball
player is magically transported to 1869, where he becomes involved with the
famous national tour of the Cincinnati Redlegs, the first professional
baseball team.  Very well researched (author is a history professor and
bigtime baseball historian), and quite decent just as a novel.

Dave MB

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 18:17:59 GMT
From: ianphil@bmerha2f.bnr.ca (Ian Philips)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

I'm surprised that no one has mentioned one of my favourite time travel
books: _The End of Eternity_ by Isaac Asimov.  Mankind controls and
manipulates various realities based on what is considered the best for the
majority.

There is a minor tie-in to his Foundation series at the very end.

I once read, in an anthology, the short story that was fleshed out to form
this short novel. It was interesting to see how Asimov modified the story
to make the novel.

(I like this thread since I like time travel stories. I just finished The
Anubis Gates (excellent) and The Doomsday Book (good, but slow)).

Ian Philips
Bell-Northern Research Ltd.
P.O. Box 3511, Station C
Ottawa, Ontario, K1Y 4H7
ianphil@bnr.ca

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 15:02:28 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern) writes:
>I'm inclined to think, actually, that there's no point in anyone else
>writing another time travel paradox story: the Heinlein stories really do
>come that close to being definitive.

I too thought that, until I read _The Man Who Folded Himself_ by David
Gerrold, and (the collection) _WHy I left Harry's All Night Hamburgers_ by
Lawrence Watt-Evans (last title may be potched).

jds
joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 14:22:52 GMT
From: andrei@gr.osf.org (Andrei Danes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

I've thoroughly enjoyed "Les seigneurs de la guerre" ("The War Lords"), a
novel by Gerard Klein, a French SF writer. However, I don't know if it was
ever published in the USA, maybe in Canada or more probably in GB.

I liked some of Ray Bradbury's stories dealing with time paradox, for
instance "The butterfly" (I am almost sure this was the original title);
now it makes one feel that messing around with dinosaurs can be frightening
for some less obvious reasons than those featured by "Jurassic Park" :-)

Andrei Danes  
OSF Research Institute
2, Avenue de Vignate     
38610 Gieres France     
andrei@gr.osf.org  

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

       Films - Motorama & The Prisoner & Johnny Mnemonic (2 msgs) &
               Robocop 3 (2 msgs) & Fantastic Planet & 
               Highlander 3 (3 msgs) & Alien 4 (2 msgs) & 
               Indiana Jones 4 (2 msgs) & Stargate & 
               Fantastic Four (3 msgs) & Mario Brothers &
               Japanimation (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 14:13:31 GMT
From: edgar@math.ohio-state.edu (Gerald Edgar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: MOTORAMA, a strange but charming movie

I rented the movie MOTORAMA by pure coincidence.  I am glad I did.

MOTORAMA is a 1991 comedy written by Joseph Minion and directed by Barry
Shils.  It is such a charming little movie, I wonder why I had never heard
of it before.

The star is Jordan Christopher Michael as Gus, a ten-year-old on the road.
(His previous credits are two made-for-TV movies.)  We see Gus's (dare I
say it?) quirky adventures as he travels.  But where is it?  It seems (at
first) to be the western rural USA (it was filmed in California and
Arizona); but after a while we see from the details that it is not.  Maybe
it is some future time, or some alternate USA, or perhaps just some generic
place dreamed up for the movie.  It might be interesting to take the states
Gus visits, and see if they can be identified as corresponding to real
places.

Many of the small roles, people Gus meets along the way, are played by
well-known actors, including: Drew Barrymore, Dick Miller, Vince Edwards
(as a doctor of course), Michael J. Pollard, Jack Nance, Charles Tyner, and
Robert Picardo.  But don't get the movie to see these actors, because each
of them is only briefly on screen.  Writer Joseph Minion's previous film
AFTER HOURS is also quirky in its own way, but I liked MOROTRAMA much more.

Unexpected things happen to Gus along the way.  The ending is a bit
peculiar, and it left me smiling, wanting to see more.  If you like strange
movies, try this one.  MOTORAMA is rated R, presumably for language: the
sex and violence could be easily PG-13.

Gerald A. Edgar
Department of Mathematics      
The Ohio State University      
Columbus, OH 43210
edgar@math.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 17:42:14 GMT
From: gt9863a@prism.gatech.edu (Craig Kenneth Bryant)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Information on movie version of "The Prisoner"?

I've heard several rumors lately that The Prisoner, the 60's British
television show with Patrick McGoohan, is scheduled to be adapted into a
movie, possibly by Summer 1994. Does anyone have info on this, or can at
least confirm/deny it for me?

Many thanks. 

Craig Kenneth Bryant
gt9863a@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 22:51:49 GMT
From: turnerw@sol.acs.unt.edu (Turner William D)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Johnny Mnemonic/wm. gibson movie

OK, here's the scoop.  William Gibson wrote the screenplay, and someone by
the name of Robert Longo is going to direct.  (I'm going to save the bad
news for last.)  I've heard from this group, that this movie might be a
sequel to BladeRunner or some type of Neuromancer story.  This sort of info
I didn't get.  Although, they are set to start filming in January, so I
guess the ball is rolling.  now the bad news: the actor at the top of the
list was *brace yourself* Dolph Lungdren. :( other actors include Ice-T,
Takeshi.

Sounds good, but then, bad.  What do you think?

Bill T
turnerw@sol.acs.unt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 12:15:12 GMT
From: mthule@perot.mtsu.edu (Maxxima Thule)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Johnny Mnemonic/wm. gibson movie

"Johnny Mneumonic" is a short story of Gibson's in his BURNING CHROME
anthology; it is of no relation to BLADERUNNER, and only has a shared
character and genre with NEUROMANCER. <slapping forehead>

>now the bad news: the actor at the top of the list was *brace yourself*
>Dolph Lungdren. :( other actors include Ice-T, Takeshi.

Dolph is to play a Ninja Assassin who, in the story, doesn't speak, I
believe. Val Kilmer is to play the title role, Ice-T to play a gang member
with implanted vat-grown canine teeth, and the lead actress from THE LOVER
is to play the main female, kick-butt role. (Not Molly, from what I've
heard...)

mthule@knuth.mtsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 17:27:33 GMT
From: dagnallr@helium.gas.uug.arizona.edu (robert a dagnall )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Robocop 3: how (bad) is it?

I haven't seen any discussion of Robocop 3.  I'd like to hear whether it's
worth seeing or not.

Robert Dagnall
dagnallr@gas.uug.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 18:36:26 GMT
From: joshuali@phakt.usc.edu (Joshua Ling)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Robocop 3: how (bad) is it?

It's pretty bad.  There is just as big a difference between Robocop 2 and 3
as there is between 1 and 2.  That's the way I feel anyway.  I saw it for
free and that didn't make it worthwhile.  Do not pay to see it.

joshuali@usc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 21:19:06 GMT
From: slevine@ringer.cs.utsa.edu (Steffan Levine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: fantastic planet

   I recently rented a movie titled "Fantastic Planet".  It was animated
and extremely strange.  I noticed that it was taken from a book by somebody
with a name like :Wol, Wul, something like that.

   Anyway, I really liked the movie.  Can anybody out there give me any
information about the movie or the book.  I tried to find it in both used
and new bookstores, but with no luck.

   If anybody could e-mail me some info, I would really appreciate it.
Thanks,

Steffan Levine
slevine@ringer.cs.utsa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 12:05:13 GMT
From: pruelle@dcs.warwick.ac.uk (Philip Ruelle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander 3 - Singing Star

On Radio One this morning it was mentioned by the DJ (Mark Goodyear) that
Axl Rose is to make his acting debut in Highlander 3.  That was all that
was said.  Does anyone have any details?  Radio One tends to get their info
from the tabloids so don't take it as gospel.

Phil Ruelle

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 05:04:50 GMT
From: arang@desire.wright.edu (TESSA)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander III: The Magician

The title of this post should answer anybody's question of what the next
movie will be called.

Amy Rang
Wright State University

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 01:52:35 GMT
From: aliskye@netcom.com (Laura F. Jenkins)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander III movie

The Hollywood Reporter (12/1/93) says Highlander 3 with Christopher Lambert
reprising his role as McLeod is due to start filming in January.  Script by
Paul Ohl based on a story by Bill Panzer.  It was originally slated to have
a budget of $30 million but others said the budget is much less.  Axl Rose
may have a guest-starring role.

aliskye@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 08:36:59 GMT
From: dvp@oasis.icl.co.uk (Dave Parry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Alien 4

According to Starburst magazine, Fox is seriously considering Alien 4.
Despite the critical reaction to Alien3, it made $200 million so they can
see there's life in the old acid-dripper yet.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 18:45:15 GMT
From: ah248@freenet.carleton.ca (Marisa  Golini)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ALIEN 4  is coming!

Yup. Got this over the wire this morning...and I quote: "The 29-year old
screenwriter of "Buffy the Vampire Slayer", Joss Whedon, has been tapped to
write the screenplay for the next Alien film. The storyline has not been
set, but Fox Studio is toying with several ideas...including having the
creatures descend on Earth, or another would set the story of the
creature's native planet. The studio is also trying to coax Sigourney back
though there's no word on how they'll resurrect her character."

Yikes!

Marisa

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 05:47:25 GMT
From: cellving@nmt.edu (Chris Ellvinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: What's Indy 4 going based on?

   I thought that the Fate of Atlantis plot was really good.  Does anyone
know what the story may be, will it be something that Lucas wrote?

cellving@black.nmt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 20:08:56 GMT
From: asood@pomona.claremont.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: What's Indy 4 going based on?

The new Indy movie WILL NOT be based on Fate of Atlantis.  Instead, it
(like all other Indy films) will be based on a brand new story by George
Lucas.  It (like the other Indy films) is being written by someone else, in
this case, Jeb Stuart of The Fugitive fame.

Aditya

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 18:18:11 GMT
From: at@setanta.demon.co.uk (Amrik Thethi)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: STARGATE

Does anybody know anything about a film called Stargate that's currently in
the works? I think it stars Kurt Russell and the guy who played the girl in
the Crying Game.

Amrik Thethi
Setanta Software Ltd.
Cambridge, UK.
at@setanta.demon.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 93 14:49:39 GMT
From: insmxd04@nt.com (Michael Dautermann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: what happened to The Fantastic Four movie?

Seems to me that a lot of movies featured on the cover of Film Threat never
end up on the big screen.  Anybody know what happened to the movie version
of the Fantastic Four?

Michael Dautermann
insmxd04@nt.com
myke@umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 15:37:35 GMT
From: RTRAVSKY@uwyo.edu (Rich Travsky)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fantastic Four Movie

I too am curious about the FF movie. As an FF fan and part-time Roger
Corman fan, I can't let this slip by.

Recently rented Carnosaur. It had trailers for the FF movie. It wouldn't
surprise me if this is as close as I get to seeing the movie, though, as
I've heard it was so bad it isn't even going to video...

Richard Travsky
Division of Information Technology     
University of Wyoming
rtravsky@uwyo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 02:11:37 GMT
From: pmbarry@acs.ucalgary.ca (Paul Martin Barry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: what happened to The Fantastic Four movie?

It was supposedly released in the late summer.  FF was a Concorde (Roger
Corman) film after all, so who knows what kind of release it got, probably
will be on video soon.

Or maybe Marvel pulled the plug like they tried to do with Captain America?

Paul
pmbarry@acs.ucalgary.ca

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 04:08:00 GMT
From: robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mariowful

I've just finished watching Super Mario Bros. (I know, I know it's late,
but figured it'll soon come out on video, so...).

It's one of the most ANNOYING, outright STUPID piece of J.U.N.K. I've ever
seen, and believe me, I've seen some in my life.

	       * WARNING ! SPOILERS MAY FOLLOW ! WARNING ! *

But really, it's tragic how such a trash could command such wide attention,
distribution & ad campaign, let alone make it to the theatres. It used to
be that there were only 2 kind of SF/Fantasy/ surreal (pick your favourite
category) movies made by Hollywood: the B kind, with cheesy f/x and story,
and the A+ kind, with spectacular f/x and usually at least decent
storyline.

This trend seems to be reversed today rapidly. Robocop was probably the
first A+ work that gave birth to an expensive, but horribly stupid sequel.
Mind you, I do not mention Robocop 3 here; although it was idiotic all
right, as well as expensive, its special f/x were so bad that they make the
previous sequel actually look good.

Now, we could go on listing other awful wonders, but most of them would
never measure up to Mario. That is, Mario is the first movie that managed
to combine SPECTACULAR f/x with NO STORY WHATSOEVER.

Indeed, the f/x are nice. Not that they show much imagination - seventy
years after Fritz Lang's Metropolis the `dino-city' is really a shame but,
at least they're decently done, and the `devolution' machine is kind of
neat in its own, `Encinoman'-kind of way. Although, if I want to watch
`dude-culture', I rather rent Wayne's World or the Mutant Plastic
Sponges...

But the story... anybody found any of it? Don't take me wrong, I'm aware
that there WAS a line of action - after all, they were always running in
fairly homogeneous directions but, that didn't tell us much. The ending,
with its oh-so-obvious let's-make-a-sequel cliffhanger only crowned the
sheer idiocy.

I guess it should be regarded as an accomplishment; after all, they did
manage to transform a video-game into a movie, fairly authentically as a
matter of fact. Yeah, that's it, it's an expensive, intra-active
video-game. Sorta boring, though.

Problem is, I'm affraid this product marks the latest direction Hollywood
is taking nowadays. Andy Warhol would be proud of Mario; the producers
managed to strip the pop-culture from the last vestiges of culture per se.
Imagine what it's going to be like, five years from now, to look forward to
the latest sequel of, say, Dukenuke Meets Wing Commander in Wayne's City...

Only hope is, B movies have shown serious development lately. When you go
to the video store, do yourself a favour: do NOT rent Mario. Pick rather
some unkown movie from an unkown director with unkown actors/ actresses.
You'll be pleasantly surprised.

But enough raving. Sorry for keeping you up, and take care

Robert

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 02:45:37 GMT
From: deboeser@nova.umd.edu (Thomas DeBoeser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: AKIRA

I love this film.  I'm wondering if any body else has watched it and if so
what did you think?  Also, I heard that it was diligently put together and
there is a video on it.  One last thing...is there a sequel or anything
close to the quality? (I've been renting a lot of Japanese animation some
good but nothing like AKIRA)

Thanks for your input.

deboeser@nova.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 09:47:24 GMT
From: csc8aaa@sun055.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

Depends what you mean by good. JapAnime varies as much as films in general.
If you're looking for stuff that's LIKE Akira, I've not seen anything in a
similar vein. You could check out rec.arts.anime for that (apparently a lot
of the really good stuff hasn't been translated yet). If you're just
looking for things that are classed as 'good' generally then I've got some
suggestions:

Laputa - The Flying Island 
  Kids stuff mainly, sort of like a Jules Verne yarn with airships
  and a flying island.

Castle of Cagliostro
  Again suitable for kids but well worth watching. By the same guy
  who did Laputa. International thief good guy, helped by international
  police inspector fight against a corrupt monarch.

Area 88.
  Not suitable for kids. Very dark, somewhat anti-war, but not an overt
  sermon. Warning: the ending will blow you away.

And just for a good laugh at something totally over the top, try Riding
Bean - definitely not for kids, gets more and more OTT as it goes on, but
very funny.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 01:49:50 GMT
From: smeagol@unm.edu (Karl P.)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

   Not the best I've ever seen, but I always have to put a plug in for:

Twilight of the Cockroaches.
   Okay for kids.  Kind of violent, but nothing too horrid.  Two colonies
   of cockroaches meet after their respective human housemates meet.  A war
   between the humans and the roaches casts a pall over the love story of
   two roaches, one from each colony.

smeagol@carina.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 16:42:00 GMT
From: robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: AKIRA

I've also seen Akira, but I'm not THAT enthusiastic about it.

Visually, it is certainly STUNNING for an anime. The world it portrays was
light-years away from the American cartoons at the time of the making, and
in many respects still is, although I have seen a number of important
changes in this area. E.g. Batman the Anime gives us a fairly revolutionary
alternative - I wouldn't have believed that Hollywood could produce
anything like this ten years ago... Someone applied the word `cyberpunk' to
Akira, and I tend to agree with it.

As to the boldness of portraying sex and violence in an explicit fashion,
so long as we agree that this cartoon is ONLY for adults, it is quite
groundbreaking. Problem is, here the traditions of Far East Cinema start
coming through very heavily. If you have seen just one or two Japanese or
Hong Kong ninja movies of the `bloody' kind above, say, the B class, you
know what I mean. Oriental mentality, and its approach to blood and sex, it
seems, is very different from that of the Occidental. What carries meaning
there, appears a caricature or farce here (IMHO).

The latter also applies to the story-line. Those short, hurried, quick
cuts, and the multitude of sudden, often illogical or unexplained twists in
the story, all of which are so characteristic to Oriental cinema, may be
completely usual for the Japanese audience. They left me, however,
completely cold. I found it tiresome to concentrate on the story in the
last 30% of the movie, when they sped up these twists so much it seemed
they were trying to `cramp in' more story then there was room for.

In all, Akira is a visually superb feast for anime fans, but the story
leaves much to be desired.

I only feel sorry that Hollywood, with all its defensive schemes against
overseas products, has not allowed a single European anime (to the best of
my knowledge) to break into the American market. There is not only Japanese
anime; France, Germany and some other countries have produced some
spectacular animes, not to mention the `weird' side of East European
animation.

All of the above is IMHO, of course.

Robert

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Films - Japanimation (6 msgs) & Gor (2 msgs) &
                      Nightfall (2 msgs) & Stalker &
                      New Planet of the Apes Movie & 
                      New Spielberg SF Film & 
                      Star Trek (2 msgs) & 
                      C.S. Lewis Biography (2 msgs) &
                      Nuclear War Movies

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 09:56:10 GMT
From: akira@hades.comlink.de (Jan Schreiber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

Ok, there is an AKIRA fan community even in old Germany.- In Eastern
Berlin, the movie sequences about these post-war-scenery of collapsed
buildings and concrete jungles are likely to impress people here, because
it looks that way in the former socialistic part of Berlin.

I personally like the youthful power and the end-of-time motives of the
comic most.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 15:46:55 GMT
From: jlassila@robin.cs.hut.fi (Jussi Lassila)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler) writes:
>In all, Akira is a visually superb feast for anime fans, but the story
>leaves much to be desired.

Well, in case you didn't know, the story is based on a comic, Akira. The
film made out of that consists of some 10% of the comics so, undoubtedly,
there's many holes in the plot.  I haven't read the comics, but I believe
they'd explain a lot. So get your hands on the comics, and tell me how it
was :)

Still, it is one of the best movies I've ever seen, and certainly the best
anime.

jlassila@delta.hut.fi

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 01:33:56 GMT
From: jt2n+@andrew.cmu.edu (John Trivelli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler) writes:
> I've also seen Akira, but I'm not THAT enthusiastic about it.
>
> Visually, it is certainly STUNNING for an anime. The world it portrays
> was light-years away from the American cartoons at the time of the
> making, and in many respects still is, although I have seen a number of
> important changes in this area. E.g. Batman the Anime gives us a fairly
> revolutionary alternative - I wouldn't have believed that Hollywood could
> produce anything like this ten years ago... Someone applied the word
> `cyberpunk' to Akira, and I tend to agree with it.

I agree that the visual aspect of Akira is stunning, but it is hard to
compare with American cartoons. Also, it is necessary to point out which
American cartoons are being compared. There is a pretty wide spectrum but
by far the most prevalent is Disney crap.

> As to the boldness of portraying sex and violence in an explicit fashion,
> so long as we agree that this cartoon is ONLY for adults, it is quite
> groundbreaking. Problem is, here the traditions of Far East Cinema start
> coming through very heavily. If you have seen just one or two Japanese or
> Hong Kong ninja movies of the `bloody' kind above, say, the B class, you
> know what I mean. Oriental mentality, and its approach to blood and sex,
> it seems, is very different from that of the Occidental. What carries
> meaning there, appears a caricature or farce here (IMHO).

I had a lot of trouble with interpreting ANIME for this reason. One extreme
case was "A-KO" some strange anime about school girls with superpowers that
acted like bratty kids one second and superheros the next.  I could not
figure out what the idea was and, I wonder what exactly is the intended
audience for ANIME???

Obviously, the target audience is adults, but is most of the anime we get
here mainstream in Japan?? It seems that anime is a form of animation that
has developed a very strict aesthetic, probably as a result of heavy
mainstream involvement.

American animation has an aesthetic, but it is not as tight as the
Japanese.  By American animation, I mean Disney/Hollywood - their flowing
fluidlike music-accompanied stream of multi-colored rubber people and
animals.

> The latter also applies to the story-line. Those short, hurried, quick
> cuts, and the multitude of sudden, often illogical or unexplained twists
> in the story, all of which are so characteristic to Oriental cinema, may
> be completely usual for the Japanese audience. They left me,

Yes, I have noticed the same thing. However, it does not bother me much.  I
prefer the fast irrational plot twists in Japanese animation to the boring
childish cliche plots of Disney animation.

> I only feel sorry that Hollywood, with all its defensive schemes against
> overseas products, has not allowed a single European anime (to the best
> of my knowledge) to break into the American market. There is not only
> Japanese anime; France, Germany and some other countries have produced
> some spectacular animes, not to mention the `weird' side of East European
> animation.

I think it's best to ignore Hollywood/Disney and look to independents and
foreign. I do not think that they limit what comes here, it is just a
matter of looking hard. The major problem in the states is that too many
people think of animation as being strictly for children.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 03:37:51 GMT
From: kludge@carson.u.washington.edu (Somebody)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

John Trivelli <jt2n+@andrew.cmu.edu> writes:
>I had a lot of trouble with interpreting ANIME for this reason. One
>extreme case was "A-KO" some strange anime about school girls with
>superpowers that acted like bratty kids one second and superheros the
>next.  I could not figure out what the idea was and, I wonder what exactly
>is the intended audience for ANIME???

Project A-Ko is a joke.  It's a parody of Anime cliches - it has a
ridiculously simple plot (If you missed it, well, they included a handy
little 30 second plot summary part way through just to make sure the plot
was impossible to miss) girls with super powers fighting each other, big
robots, space battles, slapstick etc..  Like any movie with the daughter of
Superman and Wonder Woman leaping upwards from missile to missile could
possibly be serious...

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 09:37:37 GMT
From: ggreene@koko.csustan.edu (George Greene)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

robert.winkler@canrem.com (Robert Winkler) writes:
>Visually, it is certainly STUNNING for an anime. The world it portrays was
>light-years away from the American cartoons at the time of the making, and
>in many respects still is, although I have seen a number of important
>changes in this area. E.g. Batman the Anime gives us a fairly
>revolutionary alternative - I wouldn't have believed that Hollywood could
>produce anything like this ten years ago... Someone applied the word
>`cyberpunk' to Akira, and I tend to agree with it.

I hate to bust your bubble but Batman TAS isn't done by any U.S. studio.
it's done by 6 diffrent studios and one is the one that did Akira, TMS try
going back and read the credits ok.

>The latter also applies to the story-line. Those short, hurried, quick
>cuts, and the multitude of sudden, often illogical or unexplained twists
>in the story, all of which are so characteristic to Oriental cinema, may
>be completely usual for the Japanese audience. They left me, however,
>completely cold. I found it tiresome to concentrate on the story in the
>last 30% of the movie, when they sped up these twists so much it seemed
>they were trying to `cramp in' more story then there was room for.
>
>In all, Akira is a visually superb feast for anime fans, but the story
>leaves much to be desired.

You must have seen the dubbed one. I hate to say this but the company that
dubbed it used a re-written script that changes or left out key lines in
the movie but no footage was cut. A sub verson is out in theater I think it
has been re-edited by StreamLine and should be out on video now.  but it
too will have a few changes by Streamline.

>I only feel sorry that Hollywood, with all its defensive schemes against
>overseas products, has not allowed a single European anime (to the best of
>my knowledge) to break into the American market. There is not only
>Japanese anime; France, Germany and some other countries have produced
>some spectacular animes, not to mention the `weird' side of East European
>animation.

Hollywood wouldn't know good animation if it dropped on them. We have been
Disneyfied by all of the kiddy crap that the U.S. has given us by Disney
and the T.V. networks and Hanna-Barbara.

They feel that Animation it just for kids and that they know best what we
all want. You try some of the subtitled anime you can find out there like
Arcaida My Youth. It just came out subtitled by AnimEigo, it came out in 82
or 83 and was done by the man who made Space Cruiser Yamato aka here in the
U.S. as StarBlazers which has been re-released by Voyager Entertainment.

Or try Grave Of the Fireflies from U.S. Manga Corps. Both FireFlies and
Arcaidea are some of the best stories I have seen in a long time.  Try
looking at any Sun Cost Video Store or BlockBuster.  Any of the Anime
titles out there both are carrying a good selection in some places, Sorry
if I sound like I'm flaming you but I run a anime club and am working a
history of anime and Animation and I'm a little tired from people who ask
me why I like anime and what it's about.

It's a lost art form/ It is what we dream it is the fire the sparks the
Imagination that connects us to a place we dream to go.

George Greene
ggreene@koko.csustan.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 15:39:39 GMT
From: akira@cyberspace.com (Akira Takasaki)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: AKIRA

 Cherish Akira. You may never see anything like it again. As far as I know,
there is no sequel, and none planned.
 
 Get that production report video, or, better yet, watch the 3-disc LVD
version, which has Japanese/English optional soundtrack, and basically a
whole disc worth of goodies.
 
 I revered the movie before I saw the production report. Now I worship it.
 
 The work that went into it is boggling. No, really, you won't believe it.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 18:26:12 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GOR: The Movie

This week's MST3K experiment was "Outlaw."  No, not "The Outlaw" with Jane
Russell, but "Outlaw" as in "Outlaw of GOR".  It was made by Cannon films,
and is every bit as bad as it sounds.  Looks like it was done in Italy, but
also features, in what must be one of the low points of his career, Jack
Palance as Xenos.  Even worse was the opening bit which implied that there
was an earlier GOR movie, which presumably adapted the first book.  Worth
seeing just to see Mike and the Bots rip this stinker to shreds.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 09:45:37 GMT
From: naddy@rhrk.uni-kl.de (Christian Weisgerber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GOR: The Movie

rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold) writes:
> Outlaw" as in "Outlaw of GOR".  It was made by Cannon films, and is every
> bit as bad as it sounds.

Indeed.

> Looks like it was done in Italy, 

Yep. The Italians have an amazing output of bad, worse, worst, ...  movies.
I don't know who's producing them or how they make any money from it.

> Even worse was the opening bit which implied that there was an earlier
> GOR movie, which presumably adapted the first book.

Yes. I think it even was called Tarnsman of Gor. The story had little or no
relation to the book, basically they just used a few names from the novel
(even mixed up friend and foe!). The result looks like somebody tried to
clone Conan with a poor budget - well, I guess that's exactly the case.

Even if one is disgusted by Norman, those movies don't do the books any
justice.

Christian Weisgerber
Germany
naddy@mips.ruessel.sub.org

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 16:39:38 GMT
From: curtw@vms.cis.pitt.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: NIGHTFALL

Anyone out there ever see the film version of NIGHTFALL? I endured the
first 15-20 tedious minutes of it then turned it off. Ack!

Curt Wohleber

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 22:55:51 GMT
From: ericg@cs.uoregon.edu (eric leander gorr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: NIGHTFALL

Yep. But I actually sat through the whole thing...unfortunately.  This
movie pops up here every once in a while.  A warning to you all who are
even considering seeing it - DON'T.  This movie is so bad, MSTK 3000
probably wouldn't even use it.  The only similarity between the movie and
the short story is the name and the names of some of the characters and the
fact that something called "NIGHTFALL" happens.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 14:01:35 GMT
From: ccfk9@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Network Team)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Stalker

   Has anybody seen the Russian sci-fi film Stalker? If so what do you
think of it? Personally, I thought it was great after I had seen it two or
three times and started to actually understand what was going on!
  If you haven't seen it go down to your local video store and look in the
foreign film section. Another good Russian sci-fi film is Solaris directed
by Andrei Tarkovsky(?) who also directed Stalker.

Simon
ccff0@uk.ac.sussex.central

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 23:10:02 GMT
From: ah248@freenet.carleton.ca (Marisa  Golini)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: NEW Planet of the Apes movies!

Just another tidbit from the entertainment wire this morning.  Looks like
Oliver Stone is turning his back on political intrigue for a while because
his next project is a NEW Planet of the Apes movie! Yikes! Stone's version
is set on a separate, parallel planet. He has reportedly reinvented the
story with a contemporary scientist going back in time to a simian
universe.  Terry Hayes of the "Mad Max" series, is writing the screenplay.

Personally, I'd like to see another Ape movie. I'd like to see how costumes
and makeup would be improved. I always marvelled at how amazing the makeup
job was on the original movies considering they were made - *how* long ago?

Cheers!

Marisa

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 18:16:41 GMT
From: Folger/Ramsy@ruby.indstate.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Spielberg Sci-Fi feature length film!

I read it in Newsweek.  They talked about Spielberg working on a new sf
movie (actually, the article was about John Williams and his collaboration
with Spielberg.  It mentioned Williams doing the soundtrack for the new
film.)  It's not supposed to be anything like Star Wars or supposed to be a
trilogy or anything.  Just a good sf movie.  I can't wait.

Folger

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 04:25:49 GMT
From: ejmorser@students.wisc.edu ("Eric Morser")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TREK Movies

Any poop on new movies in the wings (either original Trek of TNG)?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 18:19:43 GMT
From: ez029561@hamlet.ucdavis.edu (Mendrugo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: TREK Movies

Eric Morser (ejmorser@STUDENTS.WISC.EDU) wrote:
> Any poop on new movies in the wings (either original Trek of TNG)?

  Next Generation: The Movie is in the works, and will reportedly contain
an opening sequence with the crew of the original enterprise, a symbolic
passing of the torch in the movies.  

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 09:11:33 GMT
From: lwv26@cas.org (Larry W. Virden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: TAN: Christians on the silver screen

I almost fell over this am watching E!'s sneak previews of upcoming movies.
Scheduled for limited release during December is a remake of the British
bio-pic Shadowlands - the life of C.S. Lewis.  It stars Anthony Newman (?)
and Debra Winger.

The previous version that I recall was pretty sedate.  I wonder how
Hollywood will jazz it up for the screen.

As I recall, the plot deals with Mr Lewis's encounters with a penpal who
comes to England to meet him.

Larry W. Virden
674 Falls Place
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068-1614
lvirden@cas.org

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 93 19:50:08 GMT
From: jmstreck@hardy.u.washington.edu (John Streck)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: TAN: Christians on the silver screen

lwv26@cas.org (Larry W. Virden) writes:
>I almost fell over this am watching E!'s sneak previews of upcoming
>movies.  Scheduled for limited release during December is a remake of the
>British bio-pic Shadowlands - the life of C.S. Lewis.  It stars Anthony
>Newman (?) and Debra Winger.

That would be Anthony (Hannibal Lector) Hopkins.

>The previous version that I recall was pretty sedate.  I wonder how
>Hollywood will jazz it up for the screen.

I don't expect they will. (It's a drama after all.)

>As I recall, the plot deals with Mr Lewis's encounters with a penpal who
>comes to England to meet him.

Penpal probably isn't the right word. It's about how he met, fell in love
with, and married the woman who became his wife. (Lewis married rather late
in life to an American divorcee.)

John Streck
jmstreck@u.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 15:30:38 GMT
From: jost@itd.nrl.navy.mil (Patrick Jost)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

There's "The Day After" which is about Kansas getting nuked, then there's
another, much more emotional, but less grandiose film on a similar topic
that came out at about the same time. I think the director was English or
Canadian.  Can anyone help me with the title, maybe some details of this
2nd film?

Patrick Jost
jost@itd.nrl.navy.mil

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

       Television - Babylon 5 & Lois and Clark (4 msgs) & Doctor Who

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 05:07:39 GMT
From: roy@eckerd.edu (Jonathan Roy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: JMS: Warners Push/Promos (12/10)

Here's the latest batch of goodies from GEnie. Excellent note on Chrysalis
second to last...

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 408       Mon Dec 06, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 02:50 EST
 
   Don't show 'em the pilot first.  Let 'em dive right in.

   Yeah, we do a LOT of ships this season.  I have gifs of them all, and
some of them are mind-bogglingly nifty.  What I like about Ron's work is
that many of the space shots are works of art you could practically frame.
And he's done one very important thing: he's brought COLOR into space, in a
big way.  Ships are personalized, painted, textured and made into things
you enjoy looking at.  The Starfury nicknamed the Sea Witch is a great
example of this...as well as a bunch of others.

   Not all Starfuries are the same, btw...you'll be seeing a different
category of them in "Mind War," and they're gorgeous.  Also very scary.
Not as scary, but more nifty, are the ones in "Survivors" and "Chrysalis."

   Ah LOVES spaceships....

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 410       Mon Dec 06, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 03:37 EST
 
   And the program should be pretty nifty, from what I'm heaing....

   Just uploaded another gif, the last for a little bit; 774, named
cockpit.gif.  It's a composite shot of the interior of a Starfury that's
being fired upon, the incoming blast whiting (or in this case greening) out
the cockpit.  Is this shot from "Sky?"  Could be.

   It's a bit hard to look at because of the lighting, but it'll give you
some idea of the interior of these things.

   BTW, tomorrow we do the final mix on "Sky."  And for that episode,
Christopher Franke has composed a piece entitled "Requiem For the Line,"
which is very moving...at the same time brave and sad, hopeful and ominous,
martial and doomed...one of the best things I've heard for TV.

   The other day, a reporter asked me what I wanted to accomplish with
B5...and I remembered this commercial showing a viewer plastered against
the wall opposite the TV...and that seemed about right.  I don't want
viewers to see a show and say, afterward, "Well, that was a nice story."
There has to be more than that.

   And while we certainly have our episodes that are paced just a little
more slowly, less intensely, because you have to have variation, have to
allow time for character stories...there are some episodes, like "Sky,"
that just hit the viewer right between the eyes with a 2 by 4 *real* hard
and say "HEY!  PAY ATTENTION!  WE'RE NOT KIDDING HERE!"

   Take no prisoners....

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 425       Tue Dec 07, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 03:47 EST
 
   Re: time per scene rendering...you have to understand that the Toasters
render 24 hours a day.  Ron et al set 'em going before they leave for the
night, and the next morning come in to pick up the finished scene.  So you
can do a LOT of CGI in the course of a week.  Generally several minutes of
new stuff per week...and yes, that includes long, panning shots.  Trust me,
there's a LOT of CGI in just about every episode of the series.  A couple
of character-based stories are light, but they're more than compensated for
in heavy-CGI stories like "Midnight," "Sky," and "Raiding Party," to name a
few.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 429       Tue Dec 07, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 04:58 EST
 
   That's the logo for Starfury squadrons in general.  On the opposite arm
goes the individual squadron name, such as Death's Hands (Sinclair's
squadron on the Line), Ghost Riders (Ivanova's wing), and so on.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 431       Tue Dec 07, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 19:02 EST
 
   BTW, there's an error in the "Infection" listing; Patricia Healy is the
name of the actress, Mary Ann Cramer is the name of the character; Kiron is
in "War Prayer," as is Chan.  Is this how they came to you, Arne?  Because
if so, they're going out riddled with errors.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 444       Wed Dec 08, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 04:32 EST
 
   It's briefly green when the incoming blast shoots past, and sort of
"whites" out (or in this case greens out) the cockpit for just a second.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 448       Wed Dec 08, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 13:50 EST
 
   Er, Arne, just checked the revised "Infection" description in 19...
neither Kiron nor Roberts appear in that episode.  They're in "The War
Prayer."

   I got the erroneous file listings today, and have advised PTEN of the
mistakes, and they're being corrected.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 6
Message 359       Wed Dec 08, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 01:16 EST
 
   We're the lead-in for TNG?

   So, like, if we do well, we end up helping TNG...and if we don't, we
drag TNG down with us....

   It's a funny old world.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 12
Message 469       Tue Dec 07, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 03:50 EST
 
   I can't imagine there'd be any problems with scanning the poster.

   And a certain executive producer wouldn't mind getting hold of one of
those posters his own self....

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 12
Message 475       Wed Dec 08, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 01:18 EST
 
   Look for a long piece about SF oriented shows in the current November
issue of Film and Video, out now, and another piece in Connotations, put
out by the Arizona SF folks, also out now.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 452       Wed Dec 08, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 20:46 EST
 
   Here's the interesting thing...ever since July, when we began shooting,
we've been sitting here, doing our show quietly...and now, as January
nears, slowly we've been growing aware of a sound...the PTEN and Warners
]MACHINE[ gearing up.  Press, promotion, photographers on the set, calls
with International and books divisions, and now the sound is quite
pervasive, like a jet engine gearing up for flight.  Suddenly it comes
clear, "Oh, yeah, we're not just making our little show here for ourselves,
this is bigger than just us."  The energy level is definitely powering up
around here.

   Had a reporter in here the other day, and he asked if it bothered me
that other shows were getting all the ink...meaning, I suppose, TNG and DS9
and SQ:DSV...and my response really said it all, I think.  It's like the
Rocky movie.  Let the other guys get all the press, do the big flashy
stuff, wave around big budgets...we'll just stand here in a meat locker,
pounding slabs of meat with our bare hands....

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 463       Thu Dec 09, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 02:15 EST
 
   The one thing that I'd like to point out is that Warner/PTEN isn't in
the programming business.  This isn't a normal part of their PR strategy.
The only reason they have done this at all - the B5 computer promo - is in
recognition of the online support here and elsewhere.  They have had to
contract out for this, and because this isn't a proven (yet) strategy,
could only carve out so much for it.  No, not every platform is covered;
doubtless that will change with time.  But it's generally never done at
ALL.  So I would just temper the discussion with that reality.

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 22
Message 145       Thu Dec 09, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 02:19 EST
 
   As soon as the ship comes through, its signature is registered and the
fees debited against their account, if they have one at the station.  If
not, the incoming person is asked for payment before being allowed onto the
station.  In some cases, as with transports, corporations buy jump gate
access in bulk, and then assign the routes to their various transports.
(Believe it or not, this actually comes up in dialogue in "Midnight.")

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 19,  Topic 5
Message 2         Wed Oct 20, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 04:13 EDT
 
   Going off production numbers, "Soul" is 102.  (Infection is 101, Soul
102, Midnight 103, Born to the Purple 104, Believers 105, Sky Full of Stars
106, War Prayer 107, Parliament of Dreams 108, Grail 109, and Mind War
110.)

   Cast for this episode, aside from our regulars, include Morgan Shepherd
(Soul Hunter), John Snyder (Soul Hunter #2).

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 468       Thu Dec 09, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 20:20 EST
 
   I have just seen the director's cut of "Chrysalis," which will be the
last episode of this season...and I think it has just displaced "Sky" as
the most heavy-weight episode of the season.  Even knowing what was coming,
I just sat here, stunned, at the end of it.  Seeing dailies, bits and
pieces, doesn't really prepare you for the whole thing.

   What I like most about it are two things: one, by about halfway in, you
really begin to understand that anything can happen, to anyone, and the
rules that normally carry you through a television episode no longer apply.
It's a very dangerous, dislocating feeling.  Two: you get the very real
feeling that, after this episode, nothing is the same anymore.  The show
has taken a very profound and *irrevocable* turn that will have lasting
effects on all of our characters.  Of all the episodes so far, this one has
the most feeling of being the chapter end in a novel.

   The really hard part will not avoiding the temptation to show this to
people...because it really can't be allowed to get out prior to airing.
There are too many twists and turns and revelations that spin one off into
another.

   One other thing's certain: after you've seen "Chrysalis," you're going
to want to go back and check out three prior episodes...because something
that you will have read/interpreted one way, without question or hesitation
accepting it as what it obviously appears to be, will suddenly be turned on
its head, and a brand new interpretation will emerge.  And it's *real*
creepy....

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 12
Message 481       Thu Dec 09, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 20:22 EST
 
   The uplinked promos today (and yes, they are the same on all three days,
I've learned) are fairly generic in nature, about the series overall.
There are bits and pieces from "Purple," "Infection," "Soul" and
"Midnight."

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 1
Message 468       Thu Dec 09, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 20:20 EST
 
   I have just seen the director's cut of "Chrysalis," which will be the
last episode of this season...and I think it has just displaced "Sky" as
the most heavy-weight episode of the season.  Even knowing what was coming,
I just sat here, stunned, at the end of it.  Seeing dailies, bits and
pieces, doesn't really prepare you for the whole thing.

   What I like most about it are two things: one, by about halfway in, you
really begin to understand that anything can happen, to anyone, and the
rules that normally carry you through a television episode no longer apply.
It's a very dangerous, dislocating feeling.  Two: you get the very real
feeling that, after this episode, nothing is the same anymore.  The show
has taken a very profound and *irrevocable* turn that will have lasting
effects on all of our characters.  Of all the episodes so far, this one has
the most feeling of being the chapter end in a novel.

   The really hard part will not avoiding the temptation to show this to
people...because it really can't be allowed to get out prior to airing.
There are too many twists and turns and revelations that spin one off into
another.

   One other thing's certain: after you've seen "Chrysalis," you're going
to want to go back and check out three prior episodes...because something
that you will have read/interpreted one way, without question or hesitation
accepting it as what it obviously appears to be, will suddenly be turned on
its head, and a brand new interpretation will emerge.  And it's *real*
creepy....

      jms

Second SF&F RT
Category 18,  Topic 22
Message 147       Thu Dec 09, 1993
STRACZYNSKI [Joe]            at 22:33 EST
 
   Ah, but remember, the government is the one who put the jump gate in; no
one individual or corp could afford to do that.  When your ship, if Earth
registered, comes through, you're automatically billed, just like income
tax...it goes against your credit.  If you're not Earth registered, you pay
when you arrive at an Earth port or orbital transfer station.  Either way,
you pay.  If you try to land somewhere without proper authorization, you'll
be arrested and your ship confiscated.

   Now, you could probably come through the gate, hang in space for a
while, and go back in again (IF you're a non-Earth registered ship) and not
pay anything...but in that case, what's the point?  It'd be like taking a
difficult trip in a small ship across the Atlantic, and not getting out or
going ashore once you arrive.

      jms

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 13:58:11 GMT
From: leew@indirect.com (Lee Whiteside)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C: NEWS FLASH - Expanded Pilot Broadcast Starting Wed 12/22

ABC has decided to rebroadcast the Lois and Clark pilot over two weeks,
replacing "Moon over Miami" in the Wednesday 10 pm time slot over the next
two weeks.  According to a mention elsewhere, there will be scenes added to
the pilot to expand it to a full two hours (broadcast in two, one hour
shows).  ABC decided to do this after about all TV listings had gone to
press, so unless you see a promo ad, read your Wednesday paper, or see this
post, you won't know about it.

Lee Whiteside
leew@indirect.com
P14942@email.mot.geg.com 

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 21:06:21 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: NEWS FLASH - Expanded Pilot Broadcast Starting Wed 12/22

I just called ABC in New York City. They told me that this Wednesday they
are showing Lois and Clark for only one hour, from 10-11 EST. It's part one
of "Premiere." Next Wed. they'll show part two. And they ARE planning to
add extra footage.

Michael A. Burstein
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 15:03:36 GMT
From: rpeters@husc9.harvard.edu (Ryan Peters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: NEWS FLASH - Expanded Pilot Broadcast Starting Wed 12/22

   Is the move to Wednesday a permanent or temporary situation?  I caught
the very end of a commercial for this Wednesday's episode and I thought
they said "On a new night and time".  I wonder if its ratings would
improve in that time slot.  I think it would go against Law and Order, and
48 Hours.  Who knows?  Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 14:50:09 GMT
From: gt5400d@prism.gatech.edu (Patman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: NEWS FLASH - Expanded Pilot Broadcast Starting Wed 12/22

The original pilot run about 1 hour and 40 minutes.  The last 20 minutes
was a "meet the cast and crew of L&C" segment hosted by Joan Lunden.  It
also had a flying F/X segment tacked on as well.

Supposedly the 2 1-hour installment of the pilot will have added scenes
which will make it roughly 2 hours.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 02:05:35 GMT
From: reynolds_j@kosmos.wcc.govt.nz
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: DOCTOR WHO:NEWS

jblum@eng.umd.edu (Jonathan Blum) writes:
> :-) As of November 28th, no contract has been signed, but Spielberg is
> one of several producers/companies interested in the rights.  Nothing,
> repeat NOTHING, is definite.  (My source is from a documentary the BBC
> just broadcast on 30 years of Doctor Who, as reported in rec.arts.drwho.)

This is not entirely correct. Nothing has been explicitly stated, but there
has been a smeg of a lot of implication that a new series of Doctor Who
will be going ahead. The documentary ending, for example: Alan Yentob was
interviewed about whether the rumours of an Amblin/Spielberg deal with the
BBC were true.  His reply was apparently an exact quote from a popular BBC
program, meaning "yes, but I'm not allowed to admit it". This was followed
by a clip of Daleks shouting "WE WILL RETURN!". While this isn't quite a
guarantee of a new series, I think we have cause to be optimistic :)

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Television - Into Infinity & Lois and Clark (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 22:08:56 GMT
From: ha1@stirling.ac.uk (Mr Hugh Armour)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Sci-Fi special in the late 70s [SPOILERS]

Bill Sudbrink (bill@umsa7.umd.edu) wrote:
>I remember seeing a "real-physics" based sci-fi special in 1977 or maybe
>1978.  A crew of explorers (maybe a family) were on a spacecraft powered
>by nuclear fusion to about 8 tenths of the speed of light.  The show
>examined many of the predicted results of traveling near the speed of
>light (red/blue shifting of light, time dialation. etc.) and ended with
>the ship falling into a black hole.  Does anyone else remember this show?

SPOILER WARNING:

It was called (at least in the UK, where it was made) "Into Infinity".  The
name of the ship sounded like "Altair-ees" but I've no idea how it was
spelled or where the name originated - couldn't find it listed in a Star
catalogue, which I thought would be the obvious place to look because of
the similarity to the name Altair.  The crew of the ship consisted of two
family units - a married couple and their son and a father (widowed I
think) and daughter.  The children were between 8 and 16 years old.  The
reason for family units being the crew were that the time dilation effect
would age the crew slower than those they left on Earth.  (The real reason
was part of the programs remit was as a PBS program for the States to have
a stab at explaining the Theory of Relativity to pre-college children.
Hence, no single persons only crew which would be a logical choice since
the ship was one of the first of its kind).

Basically, things go pretty wrong for the ship.  After completing the first
part of their mission (can't remember what this was) the crew have to
decide to return to Earth or go on out into space and explore further.  The
vote has to be unanimous if they are to explore further.  The daughter
decides she wants to return home and effectively vetos the rest of the
crew's desire to explore further.  On the return journey, the engines
malfunction and take them on the equivalent of a final frontier joy-ride.
Tate's character risks death (but survives) by staying too long in the
radioactive engine chamber to repair the engines.  By that time, however,
they are lost and can't plot a return course to Earth.  They eventually
locate a couple of known pulsars that allow them to calculate their
position and lay in a new course for Earth - only to be sucked into a black
hole.  They emerge from the black hole in an unknown part of the galaxy or
universe...  or perhaps even in another universe entirely (weird
star-scapes....  but not as weird as Disney's "The Black Hole").

Gerry Anderson (Space:1999, Thunderbirds etc.) produced the show and Nick
Tate (Space:1999 and a ST:TNG "Final Mission") played the ship's
pilot/commander.  He has a habit of playing pilots in SF shows, does Nick.
It also starred Brian Blessed.  The Earth orbiting space station that the
ship departs from is a re-dressed model spaceship from one of the
Space:1999 episodes.  That's all I can remember about it off-hand but
someone mentioned to me that Starburst did a feature on it a while back.
I'll see if I can borrow a copy and make some better notes.  If anyone
wants a copy e-mail me direct and I'll mail a copy back (but don't expect
it for a couple of weeks).

Hugh Armour
Senior Operator
Computer Services Division
University of Stirling
ha1@stirling.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 22:48:54 GMT
From: Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Betty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C:Question on 12/12 episode

I'm hoping someone can answer a question for me about yesterday's Lois and
Clark episode.  I asked a couple of people here, but no one can come up
with a satisfactory explanation.  The question is: how did Superman stop
the Tsunami?  It seems to me they said that he drilled a hole in the ground
underneath it, but it looked like he just drilled into the center of the
wave.  Either way, how did it work?  Is there some basic science principle
I'm missing here?

Thanks.

Betty
Elizabeth.A.Christophy@Dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 23:32:51 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C:Question on 12/12 episode

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Betty) writes:
>The question is: how did Superman stop the Tsunami?  It seems to me they
>said that he drilled a hole in the ground underneath it, but it looked
>like he just drilled into the center of the wave.  Either way, how did it
>work?  Is there some basic science principle I'm missing here?

Yeah, the principle that Superman can do whatever he wants, being a
fictional character. :-)

Seriously, though, I got the impression that Superman set up a wave that
was exactly out of phase with the first wave and that the crest of the one
combined with the trough of the other to cancel the tsunami out completely.
I have no idea why they had the article refer to him drilling a hole in the
ground, unless their idea was that he somehow drained the water out into a
hole.

Michael A. Burstein
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 01:31:55 GMT
From: chewc@malibu.sfu.ca (Kevin Chew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C:Question on 12/12 episode

Elizabeth.A.Christophy@dartmouth.edu (Betty) writes:
>The question is: how did Superman stop the Tsunami?  It seems to me they
>said that he drilled a hole in the ground underneath it, but it looked
>like he just drilled into the center of the wave.  Either way, how did it
>work?  Is there some basic science principle I'm missing here?

My impression was that Supes "corkscrewed" his way through the wave, thus
creating a sort of vortex effect that pulled the water back through behind
him and out to the open ocean again.  As for the trench reported in the
Daily Planet, I suppose this was a side-effect of the vortex.

Kevin D. Chew
chewc@sfu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 06:05:04 GMT
From: ez029561@hamlet.ucdavis.edu (Mendrugo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C:Question on 12/12 episode

  The 'giant coastal tidal wave' bit has been done by the comic a number of
times.  I assumed that the spinning bit set up a suction vortex which
pulled the wave backwards.  Another way supes has handled such things in
the past (namely the forgettable Superman vs. Mohammed Ali) was to create a
shockwave that caused the wave to collapse.
  My big question about the episode was the bomb in the couch.  All that
Clark did was sit on it.  However, when the bomb (presumably intended to
destroy the whole room) went off, it only singed the seat slightly.  Either
that was one durable couch or one really puny bomb.  

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 00:51:48 GMT
From: jfp001@acad.drake.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C:Question on 12/12 episode

  Whatever way Superman stopped the tsunami, one thing is for certain: the
effects were awful. It was so cheesy - it happened so quickly and it looked
almost like Supes was animated or something when he went through the wave.
I thought it really dampened what otherwise was the usual pretty good
episode.  And this one had a VERY good story that unfortunately, they
seemed to rush with at the end again, so they can keep it to an hour. As
for the effects though, what they should've done was just show a CLOSE-UP
of Dean Cain under water driving through water - do that as best you can
and then show the wave receding at the end like they did. The way they
handled it though looked VERY amateurish I thought.
  This leads to another criticism I'm starting to develop about the show. I
realize that the show is focusing first and foremost on the relationship
between L&C (after all that's the main title, followed by The New
Adventures of Superman), but now we hardly ever see Superman at all
anymore. I'll bet we didn't Superman for more than 3 minutes on Sunday -
what's up with that?  We see the use of Kal-El's powers much more from
Clark Kent than we do from Superman. I ask you, is that right? Apparently
to the creators, I guess. I mean, don't get me wrong, I really like the
emphasis on the L&C relationship, I think that's really cool, but the
creators should try and strike some sort of balance between the use of the
L&C "bonding scenes" and Superman scenes, with L&C holding a slight edge -
since it is the heart of the show. I'm thinking, maybe like a 60-40 or even
70-30 kind of ratio. But nowadays, that ratio's looking more like 90-10
which turns the whole show almost into Moonlighting or Remington Steele
moved from a detective agency to a newsroom. And to bring back something
from a previous post of mine, as a result of this "90-10" ratio, they're
moving the L&C relationship along TOO QUICKLY, in my opinion, while they
haven't gotten anywhere with the Lois and Superman relationship. Now I did
miss the Sonny Bono episode so maybe I missed something crucial between
Lois and Supes, but when have the two of them ever had a long scene
together with real conversation? Did they even make a scene out of Lois'
original interview with Superman? (I can't remember if they did or not)
  Well, next week is our first re-run, but at least we'll be seeing a lot
of Supes for once and probably one of the best characters in the show who's
unfortunately dead already: Trask.
  Comments to the above would be appreciated. Thanks for listening.

John Perney
jfp001@acad.drake.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 16:36:06 GMT
From: xoanon@unm.edu (timothy k istian soholt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C:Question on 12/12 episode

<jfp001@acad.drake.edu> writes:
>  Whatever way Superman stopped the tsunami, one thing is for certain: the
>effects were awful. It was so cheesy - it happened so quickly and it
>looked almost like Supes was animated or something when he went through
>the wave.  I thought it really dampened what otherwise was the usual
>pretty good episode.  And this one had a VERY good story that
>unfortunately, they seemed to rush with at the end again, so they can keep
>it to an hour. As for the effects though, what they should've done was
>just show a CLOSE-UP of Dean Cain under water driving through water - do
>that as best you can and then show the wave receding at the end like they
>did. The way they handled it though looked VERY amateurish I thought.

Since I first saw the show I've felt that it could benefit from slightly
better special effects. Not a truly hideous FX budged, mind you, but some
nice, inexpensive effects that look better than the ones they have now.

>  This leads to another criticism I'm starting to develop about the show.
>I realize that the show is focusing first and foremost on the relationship
>between L&C(after all that's the main title, followed by The New
>Adventures of Superman), but now we hardly ever see Superman at all
>anymore. I'll bet we didn't Superman for more than 3 minutes on Sunday -
>what's up with that?  We see the use of Kal-El's powers much more from
>Clark Kent than we do from Superman. I ask you, is that right? Apparently
>to the creators, I guess. I mean, don't get me wrong,I really like the
>emphasis on the L&C relationship, I think that's really cool, but the
>creators should try and strike some sort of balance between the use of the
>L&C "bonding scenes" and Superman scenes, with L&C holding a slight edge -
>since it is the heart of the show. I'm thinking, maybe like a 60-40 or
>even 70-30 kind of ratio. But nowadays, that ratio's looking more like
>90-10 which turns the whole show almost into Moonlighting or Remington
>Steele moved from a detective agency to a newsroom. And to bring back
>something from a previous post of mine,as a result of this "90-10" ratio,
>they're moving the L&C relationship along TOO QUICKLY, in my opinion,
>while they haven't gotten anywhere with the Lois and Superman
>relationship.Now I did miss the Sonny Bono episode so maybe I missed
>something crucial between Lois and Supes, but when have the two of them
>ever had a long scene together with real conversation? Did they even make
>a scene out of Lois' original interview with Superman? (I can't remember
>if they did or not)

You didn't miss much character development. You did miss a pretty good
episode, though. As for the ratio of Lois-Clark to Superman scenes, I've
got to agree completely. With any luck, the much-dreaded retooling will
actually turn out to be a good thing by solving this problem (and maybe the
FX problem, too) without destroying the character of the show. I'm
cautiously optimistic at this stage.

>  Well, next week is our first re-run, but at least we'll be seeing a lot
>of Supes for once and probably one of the best characters in the show
>who's unfortunately dead already: Trask.

Hey, this is based on the comic books; nobody dies for good!

Tim Soholt
xoanon@carina.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 22:28:54 GMT
From: karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu (Kevin J. Karmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L&C: Question on 12/12 episode

jfp001@acad.drake.edu writes:
>Whatever way Superman stopped the tsunami, one thing is for certain: the
>effects were awful. It was so cheesy - it happened so quickly and it
>looked almost like Supes was animated or something when he went through
>the wave.  I thought it really dampened what otherwise was the usual
>pretty good episode.  And this one had a VERY good story that
>unfortunately, they seemed to rush with at the end again, so they can keep
>it to an hour. As for the effects though, what they should've done was
>just show a CLOSE-UP of Dean Cain under water driving through water - do
>that as best you can and then show the wave receding at the end like they
>did. The way they handled it though looked VERY amateurish I thought.

Hmm...you probably wouldn't like the Superman serials (of the '30s or
'40s), I guess.  ALL scenes where Superman used his powers were animated,
and very clearly so.

Generally, though, I don't really care about the FX (I have no real problem
with FX like those of the Superman serials, even if implemented today).
Although, I will admit, they DID make it rather unclear what was going on
with the tidal wave (more in the way the used the FX, not the FX in and of
itself).

>This leads to another criticism I'm starting to develop about the show. I
>realize that the show is focusing first and foremost on the relationship
>between L&C (after all that's the main title, followed by The New
>Adventures of Superman), but now we hardly ever see Superman at all
>anymore. I'll bet we didn't Superman for more than 3 minutes on Sunday -
>what's up with that?  We see the use of Kal-El's powers much more from
>Clark Kent than we do from Superman. I ask you, is that right? Apparently
>to the creators, I guess. I mean, don't get me wrong, I really like the
>emphasis on the L&C relationship, I think that's really cool, but the
>creators should try and strike some sort of balance between the use of the
>L&C "bonding scenes" and Superman scenes, with L&C holding a slight edge -
>since it is the heart of the show. I'm thinking, maybe like a 60-40 or
>even 70-30 kind of ratio. But nowadays, that ratio's looking more like
>90-10 which turns the whole show almost into Moonlighting or Remington
>Steele moved from a detective agency to a newsroom. And to bring

The Superman thing, though, has been done.  There's been the serials, THE
ADVENTURES OF SUPERMAN (series), the movies, and over 50 years of comic
books (and going!).  Personally, I'd rather see 90% of Clark Kent (using
his powers on occasion).  Clark Kent is something that hasn't been done in
a big way on TV (or on film, for that matter; the comics have been rather
good about it, in recent years, though).

They can do a lot more, IMHO, with Clark Kent than they can really do with
Supes, especially with the budget they have...

>back something from a previous post of mine, as a result of this "90-10"
>ratio, they're moving the L&C relationship along TOO QUICKLY, in my
>opinion, while they haven't gotten anywhere with the Lois and Superman
>relationship. Now I did miss the Sonny Bono episode so maybe I missed
>something crucial between Lois and Supes, but when have the two of them
>ever had a long scene together with real conversation? Did they even make
>a scene out of Lois' original interview with Superman? (I can't remember
>if they did or not)

I'm sure they'll throw several things in along the way (like Lex's
attraction to Lois, as introduced in "Pheromone, My Lovely").

However, I think they're feeling the pressure of POSSIBLE cancellation at
the end of the season.  From the outset, the idea (from what I've heard)
was to give the series a real resolution (i.e. the wedding of L&C), so if
they're picked up for next year, they'll start slowing down (maybe doing
some logical about faces, even).

Kevin

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	     Television - SeaQuest (4 msgs) & Viper (2 msgs) &
                          New Spielberg SF Series (6 msgs) & 
                          UFO (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 02:12:12 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Spielberg comments on Seaquest

If you had high hopes for SEAQUEST DSV and were disappointed, you aren't
alone; in an interview by Tom Shales appearing in the Washington Post and
Cleveland Plain Dealer (probably other papers too) Steven Spielberg, whose
production company makes SEAQUEST, admits that he too has found the show to
be a disappointment.  He comments that he wishes he had waited another year
to launch the series, so that he would have been in the U.S. and able to
provide more personal oversight rather than being in Europe (filming his
movie "Schindler's List") during most of DSV's production.

However, Spielberg insists that the show has potential and that the scripts
being prepared for later in the season are "wonderful" and "terrific"; "we
hope the audience will continue to give it a chance."

The article notes that Spielberg has had several flops in prime-time TV,
but wants to keep trying until he comes up with at least one good,
successful series.  However, no specific mention is made of the reports
that have been mentioned on the Net, that Spielberg is planning a new SF
series called EARTH II or that he is trying to get the rights to the
British series DOCTOR WHO.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 13:07:21 GMT
From: ggreene@koko.csustan.edu (George Greene)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Spielberg comments on Seaquest

aa396@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Bill Henley) writes:
>If you had high hopes for SEAQUEST DSV and were disappointed, you aren't
>alone; in an interview by Tom Shales appearing in the Washington Post and
>Cleveland Plain Dealer (probably other papers too) Steven Spielberg, whose
>production company makes SEAQUEST, admits that he too has found the show
>to be a disappointment.  He comments that he wishes he had waited another
>year to launch the series, so that he would have been in the U.S. and able
>to provide more personal oversight

As I was told by one of the people working on the show Spielberg is pissed
and he is making plans to fire some of the ass's that keep screwing with
his ideals.

>However, Spielberg insists that the show has potential and that the
>scripts being prepared for later in the season are "wonderful" and
>"terrific"; "we hope the audience will continue to give it a chance."

Again He's firing all or most of the writers from the studio and plans on
working on some of the shows and is putting his writers on the show to kill
some of the dead wood that is keeping the show down in the ratings (sorry
they're keeping Darwin - he cost $3Mill to make the damn thing remember
it's a full size remote control puppet) If the show is axed, Spielberg has
said that he will find a new way of getting it back on if he see the
support for the show.  I was told that Spielberg has asked a lot of the
cast and crew to keep the show going and that a rough start for a show of
this kind was expected by all at the studio. At most the show is being
carried by the Video Toaster effcets and will count on them to keep it
alive till the new writers get their act together.  Spielberg likes the low
cost and high output of the Toaster system and will most likely be using it
again on whatever he does next.

Oh here's some facts:

Roy Scheider wears lifts in his shoes

Most of the comm links have pictures of girls in them.

And when they tested Darwin out in a lake he sunk and was lost for 3 weeks.
It turned out someone forgot to change his batteries that day.

I'll post more stuff when I get it from my friends at the studio. Oh and
Spielberg is on the net I hear a long with Lucas now. I just wish they'd
talk to us all about their plans.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 18:23:28 GMT
From: MDIG8154@uriacc.uri.edu (The Harlequin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SQ:DSV 12/19 review and questions....

No real spoilers here.

An interesting episode, with believable portrayals of young "crackers".
Yes, I said CRACKERS.  Although the difference is not often mentioned in
the press, it exists.  A hacker programs, or designs applications, or even
reads netnews :).  A cracker breaks into other systems.  That point aside,
I liked the episode. If only it had been a TNG episode, Wes Crusher might
have been a more popular character.

Anyway I have a few questions.

1. What kind of keyboard is that?  I thought it was a mock-up, but I saw it
this morning in an Aerosmith video.

2. What year is the story supposed to take place in?  The line about
crashing the Arpanet sounded wrong, especially if this crash takes place in
"our" future.

3. The entire Node 3 set-up rubs me wrong.  An ex-cracker running the
largest node in the world?  And his assistants are all teenagers?  Who let
this happen?  [I know, it was necessary for the plot, but still...]

Time to go write the Internex kernel.....:)

Mario Di Giacomo
MDIG8154@uriacc.uri.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 22:18:02 GMT
From: rwm@central.keywest.mpgn.com (Rob Miracle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SQ:DSV 12/19 review and questions....

<MDIG8154@URIACC.URI.EDU> writes:
>2. What year is the story supposed to take place in?  The line about
>crashing the Arpanet sounded wrong, especially if this crash takes place
>in "our" future.

The opening showed some one breaking into something with a "power glove" It
was dated 2010.  The first seaQuest scene was listed at 2019.  If you give
the leader type 30 years of life, then he would have been born in 1989,
which was somewhere near the end of Arpanet.  Now this doesn't mean that
"Arpa" doesn't come back into existence in the future.  But that was
definitely a boo-boo.

BTW: did everyone enjoy "...when Apple bought Microsoft"????

Rob Miracle
Tantalus Inc.
Key West, Florida                      
rwm@central.keywest.mpgn.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 16:43:16 GMT
From: spawn@ionews.io.org (Michael Shore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Viper

So did anyone see the preview last night on NBC for the new show "Viper"?
Looks like a 90's version of Knight Rider.  Also looks like it'll be
cancelled after like two shows or so.  Most techno shows are.  Any
opinions?

Michael

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 18:21:48 GMT
From: gberigan@cse.unl.edu (Greg Berigan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Viper

spawn@ionews.io.org (Michael Shore) writes:
>So did anyone see the preview last nite on NBC for the new show "Viper"?
>Looks like a 90's version of Knight Rider.  Also looks like it'll be
>cancelled after like two shows or so.  Most techno shows are.  Any
>opinions?

Our local cable channel 51 is usually a test pattern.  A few weeks ago I
tuned in to this show mentioned above.  It was Viper, and no commercials
were shown.  Apparently this is a test-market channel for new shows.
Myself, I didn't like it very much.  Nice effects, nice car, but the
musical score was terrible and the plot didn't move very much.  Didn't tape
it.  (Didn't know it was on - I was just flipping channels.)

Greg Berigan
gberigan@cse.unl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 18:53:15 GMT
From: ah248@freenet.carleton.ca (Marisa  Golini)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Spielberg SF series

DSV wasn't enough folks. This from the wire this morning:
Steven and Universal TV have signed a deal for a 22-episode commitment to a
new SF series for NBC next season called "Earth Two." Sources say Steve is
also developing an NBC series with "Jurassic Park" author Michael Crichton.
That series (with Crichton) would be based in a medical emergency room.

Marisa

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 21:20:55 GMT
From: newton@indial1.io.com (Thomas Newton Bagwell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Spielberg SF series

Heh...sounds like the networks are starting to get nervous, what with TNG,
DS9, Babylon 5, the upcoming ST: Voyager, etc..  All these with excellent
ratings/reviews, etc. either on the air or coming, and so far the best the
networks have come up with is seaQuest:DSV and Lois and Clark.  I think we
can expect a plethora of new sf series...of which 90% or more will be drek.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 23:00:39 GMT
From: karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu (Kevin J. Karmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Spielberg SF series

Hmm...  That's real interesting.  Considering that NBC is the network that,
well, basically killed off QUANTUM LEAP, I don't really understand their
fondness for these big Spielberg deals.  I mean, while SEAQUEST has
*occaisonally* done well for them, it has been, by and large, on a gradual
descent (with the first rerun episode doing REAL poorly).

This has nothing to do with any concepts of "quality," but with
performance.  It just seems like yet another dumb move for NBC, especially
in the long term.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 03:21:57 GMT
From: pstinson@pbs.org (Patrick Stinson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Spielberg SF series

> Steven and Universal TV have signed a deal for a 22-episode commitment to
> a new SF series for NBC next season called "Earth Two." Sources say Steve
> is also developing an

Is this perhaps a remake of the Gene Roddenberry pilot that appeared in the
late '70's or early 80's and also used that title?  I believe it starred
John Saxon.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 17:08:28 GMT
From: urban@sideshow.jpl.nasa.gov (Michael P Urban)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Spielberg SF series

>Is this perhaps a remake of the Gene Roddenberry pilot that appeared in
>the late '70's or early 80's and also used that title?  I believe it
>starred John Saxon.

Roddenberry's pilot with Alex Cord was called `Genesis Two'; a second pilot
with John Saxon was called `Planet Earth'.  `Earth Two' was an unsuccessful
pilot in the early '70s with Gary Lockwood (2001 and, for that matter, Star
Trek) about an orbital colony in the near future.  Roddenberry had nothing
whatsoever to do with it.

What is with these title patterns?  Babylon Five, Deep Space Nine, Earth
Two... it all starts sounding alike after a while.  Hey whatever happened
to that Fantastic Four movie (to be shown on a double bill with the
Magnificent Seven?)

Mike Urban
urban@cobra.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 23:19:52 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: EARTH II, luser-lossy; was Re: New Spielberg SF series

pstinson@pbs.org (Patrick Stinson) writes:
> Is this perhaps a remake of the Gene Roddenberry pilot that appeared in
> the late '70's or early 80's and also used that title?  I believe it
> starred John Saxon.

The Roddenberry pilots about "Pax" and "Dylan Hunt" were 
 
 (1)    GENESIS II          (Lead actor:  Alex McCord)
 (2)    PLANET EARTH        (Lead actor:  John Saxon)
 (3)    STRANGE NEW WORLD   (Lead actor:  John Saxon)
 
In #1, the Good Guys lived in Carlsbad Caverns, and the Evil Mutants lived
on the side of the Grand Canyon in a beautiful city.  The Good Guys did not
wear uniforms.  The Network Brass hated it, because post-nuclear-holocaust
storylines made them nervous, and the teeny little bit of bondage and
torture seen in the Evil Mutants' home city had them chop about 22 minutes,
turning a two-hour TV movie into a 90-minute TV movie.  (#1 was actually a
composite of two 1-hour scripts.)  It's been recut since then, and now
isn't even a full 72 minutes when you see it on cheap UHF stations early in
the morning.
 
In #2, the network had handed the Beautiful City over to the Good Guys,
saying, "We can't have heroes living down in dank caverns and wearing
hopsack clothing."  And the Good Guys all wore Bill Theiss two-tone
jumpsuits.  Roddenberry got even by visiting a civilization where women
ruled, and gelded recalcitrant males who couldn't be controlled any other
way.  The Network Brass ran out screaming, demanding major changes.
 
In both #1 and #2, primary long-distance transport was via nuclear-powered
"subshuttles," able to get Pax teams anywhere in the world in an hour or
two.  In both #1 and #2, nuclear war had devastated the Earth and wrought
many changes.
 
In #3, the subshuttles were gone, and transport was via a nuke-powered
tracked vehicle, as a crashed deep-space crew who'd been in suspended
animation tried to find the underground suspended animation tanks that held
their loved ones.  In #3, the world-wide devastation had been caused by a
"meteorite storm."
 
I believe that Roddenberry's name wasn't even on the third movie, and the
quality (and contents!) of the three scripts hacked together to make the
movie might well indicate why.  I believe he and Majel Barrett took off for
a Shinto wedding ceremony in Japan sometime around then, and started
looking at shooting films in England, but don't quote me on this
chronology; I don't remember the actual dates of the movies that well.
(Principal shooting on "SPECTRE" and "QUESTOR" took place in England; one
suspects G.R. of trying to get *far* away from the funding studio, to be
allowed to work in peace....)
 
"EARTH II" was another pilot, but if it had anything to do with
Roddenberry, I certainly never heard about it, and internal evidence
implies otherwise.  I.e. the plotline, dialog, and characterizations were
all incredibly stupid.
 
"EARTH II" wasn't "science fiction."  It was a high-altitude remake of
Irwin Allen's "CITY BENEATH THE SEA," if that gives you a clue.  (Actually,
I don't remember which of these turkeys came first, but they're relatively
interchangeable in terms of plot and quality.)  Politically Correct in all
ways, highly palatable to California Democrats, anti-war, anti-nuke,
anti-weapons, anti-intelligence, etc..
 
Stars were Gary Lockwood, Mariette Hartley, and Anthony Franciosa.

If Roddenberry had anything to do with it, I hope no one ever tells me; the
Great Bird was capable of better work while sick as a dog in the middle of
a nervous breakdown, as he'd proven many times.

If the "EARTH II" series that's about to go into production is based on the
Lockwood/Hartley/Franciosa TV-movie, *DON'T* worry about it.  If they have
any of the same production staff, and the same series format, it'll be
about one-half as good as "SEAQUEST," and it'll fall right off the air into
the tubes, without even an audible thump.

As Spielberg keeps proving, you *CANNOT* keep a one-hour dramatic show on
the air in the absence of scripts, no matter how many pretty visual effects
you've spent the writing budget on.

With Spielberg producing, I give it about 1/2 the lifespan of "SEAQUEST."
I.e. most of the audience will tune out after THREE minutes, instead of
six.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 08:55:48 GMT
From: Michael_Klassen@mindlink.bc.ca (Michael Klassen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 70's Brit Series: "UFO"

I'm new to this group.  Does anyone have fond recollections of the 70's
British TV series UFO, with American Commander Straker as the anti-hero?

I remember darn little about it now.  It goes back to back pre-teens.  It
was a pre-cursor to the more ambitious "Space 1999" that followed.

One fave UFO episode was the kidnapping of an Earth-type, and blue "Liquid
Oxygen" filling a mask to make riding in the UFO possible.

Another episode had Straker in some space-time warp, where everyone form
the present disappearing.

Also, Straker had a very cool car.  Like a Bricklin almost.

That's all I can remember.  Anyone seen it lately?

Will it be resurrected?  Or even better, will it make it to video?

Michael_Klassen@Mindlink.BC.CA

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 04:58:12 GMT
From: marcmart@news.delphi.com (MARCMARTIN@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 70's Brit Series: "UFO"

Believe it or not, you're not the only one who fondly remembers UFO.  It's
a fine show, and unlike many shows from the sixties, it holds up well even
today.  There are a few outlets of Fandom which still cover UFO.  Most
notably is the only surviving UFO fan club, which is now 13 years old, and
has a VHS lending library of all the episodes on VHS (first generation,
uncut).  For more info, send a SASE to: Helen Weber, 514 Delaware Ave,
Lansdale, PA, 19446, USA.  Yearly dues are $17 in the US, and for this you
get four newsletters and one fanzine.  In England, there is also a general
Gerry Anderson fan club, FANDERSON, which has had some excellent UFO
coverage in the last year, including an hour long "Making of UFO" video
documentary, and a booklet of pre-production drawings.

As for availability on home video, 8 of the episodes are out on VHS in the
US, and 6 of these are also out on laserdisc.  About 23 episodes are
available on PAL VHS in England, but these aren't compatible with US VCR's.
All 26 episodes are avaiable on laserdisc in Japan, and while these are
definitely the best way to view the series, they are extremely expensive.

And if you don't really want to spend much money to see the series, you
should know that the Sci-Fi channel will start broadcasting UFO in the
Spring or Summer of 1994.  Of course, SFC will probably severely edit the
episodes to make them coexist with the commercials, but it's certainly
better than nothing.

Marc Martin
MarcMartin@delphi.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Banks (14 msgs) & Bisson & Brust &
                        Crichton (3 msgs) & Hand

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 07:07:01 GMT
From: topaz@xmission.xmission.com (Topaz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr) writes:
>Or Canal Dreams which I understood the beginning and end of but still
>wasn't sure if it had a point.  Was it the literary equivalent of an
>action-adventure movie, where you turn down your mind for a while and
>enjoy the show?

Spoilers ahead

It's the literary equivalent of an action-adventure movie, or it would be
if action-adventure moves were at all honest about the effects that the
action-adventure has on its participants.  One of the least plausible
things about, say, Schwarzenegger *Commando* is the idea that the
protagonist can slaughter hundreds of people; rescue his kid and then go
back to ordinary life as if nothing has happened.  Anyone who can kill that
efficiently without being effected is fundamentally lacking in humanity.

Hisoko is dead at the end of the novel - as dead as the guerillas she has
her revenge on.  The final scene, with Hisoko rattling off a string of
mangled action-film cliches, laughing as the bad guys burn to death, is one
of the most chilling I've encountered in a long time.

So the "point" of the novel is that violence is dehumanizing, which is
hardly profound, but then I've never believed that a book needs to have an
explicit point to be worthwhile.

If the book is "about" anything, then it's about what happens to a
particular person who is pushed beyond the limits of endurance, and what
happens next.

topaz@xmission.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 13:18:09 GMT
From: dac@prolix.apana.org.au (Andrew Clayton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

Roy Navarre writes:
> After seeing all the net traffic about banks and being encouraged by
> several people to read his books,

And rightly so.

> Anyway, I was very disappointed in Banks' book.  I had been warned that
> he didn't go for happy endings, which is fine, but nevertheless I thought
> the entire book to be pointless.

The book was intriguing, whilst enervating and depressing.  No
punches pulled, no twist left untwisted.

> was pointless.  The moral of the book seemed to be that it was all
> pointless, and life is pointless and nothing really matters.

Ah.  And haven't philosophers made a killing out of that subject.

> So, I am pegging Banks as a sourpuss pessimist to stay away from

Go back to Aslan in the chronicles of Narnia, or the 'feelgood' SF that
Spider Robinson is fond of.

Banks can write.  You may not like what he writes.  That doesn't mean that
his writing is bad.

> in the future.  If I want pure gloom and doom I will just turn on the
> news.  I couldnt possibly enjoy the work of anyone with such a shallow
> and defeatist personal philosophy.

You're going to be sorely disappointed with a great many things in life,
eh?

Dac

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 12:27:41 GMT
From: cir@festival.ed.ac.uk (C Revie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Meaning of the Bridge (was Re: Ian Banks)

jfc@athena.mit.edu (John F Carr) writes:
>Contrast this to The Bridge where the ending was clear enough but I really
>didn't understand the point of the rest of the book.

The point of the the Bridge.... hmmmm.

Okay. The central character of the book has a road accident on his way home
to Edinburgh, just prior to crossing the Forth Road Bridge. Just about the
last thing he sees is the Forth Rail Bridge (a Large red cast iron cross
latticed contruction). He then wakes up in the world of the Bridge, which
we know is an imprint of the Forth Rail Bridge because of its structure and
because there are references made to the City side (i.e. Edinburgh) and the
Kingdom side (i.e. the Kingdom of Fife - a region of Scotland, that because
of its geographical isolation from the rest of Scotland - it's on a
peninsular - is sometimes referred to as the Kingdom).

The bit where he gets moved around, new doctor etc., is when he moved from
one hospital to another.

The bit with the Barbarian, is part of the central charcter's mind (who's
name I've tempoarirly forgotten), the Barbarian wild man part, the golden
bird he picks up is his intellectual bit. Together they wander around a
Jungian world of archetypes/ mythical beings trying to find the rest of his
shattered psyche, and thus piece it back together.

Meanwhile, we are told the central charcter's life bit by bit up to the
point of the crash (and so why the crash happens).

Well that's how I read it.

Chris Revie
Centre for Human Ecology
cir@festival.ed.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 13:59:42 GMT
From: pmoloney@maths.tcd.ie (Paul Moloney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks (Walking on Glass: explanation)

dfoster@maths.tcd.ie (Duncan Foster) writes:
>Complicity's pretty good, but not the best by any means. It is about a
>Scottish "Gonzo" journalist and his investigation into what appears to be
>a conspiracy. Banks' described it as an attempt to re-offend all those
>people who he offended originally with "The Wasp Factory", and thought
>he'd gone soft after "The Crow Road".

A novel that starts off "That was the day my grandfather exploded."  is
thought _soft_? :-)

Paul Moloney
Dublin, Ireland

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 23:11:21 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

ajl@ecs.soton.ac.uk (Andy Lewis) writes:
>>Are the endings of rest of his novels so easily guessed?
> 
> No.

Note also that Against a Dark Background is (among other things) a mystery
story.  It's only in mystery stories that there's anything particularly
wrong with being able to figure out whodunit.

Most of Banks' books aren't mystery stories.  Which, in my opinion, is a
good thing: I, too, thought that the mystery aspect of Against a Dark
Background was one of the weaker points of the book.

Matthew Austern            
matt@physics.berkeley.edu  

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 03:34:36 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

!SPOILER!

Considering that the villain is pretty obviously telegraphed on page 2, I
didn't even consider it a mystery, but rather Banks playing with the
traditional structure of written mysteries in a vaguely Calvino/Borges sort
of way.  This sort of thing also pervades _Use Of Weapons_.  Made the whole
thing go down much more smoothly than otherwise...

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 11:34:04 GMT
From: daveb@harlqn.co.uk (Dave Berry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

andrew@cs.chalmers.se (Andrew Moran) writes:
>Banks is a master of keeping you guessing and pulling swifties on you at
>the end.

Actually, that's the aspect of Banks that I like least.  He seems to like
twist endings, but they don't fit his style.  In Use Of Weapons, I found
the twist unconvincing and (more importantly) unnecessary.  The same goes
for The Wasp Factory (although I never really go into that book so much).
Even the last sentence of The Bridge seems "tacked on" to me.  Player Of
Games was better, in that the twist was signalled more and fitted into the
plot better.

I've heard a reasonable defence of the twist in Use Of Weapons, which in
one sense challenges my characterisation of it as "unnecessary".  But I
think the book would work without it, and indeed would work better because
it isn't presented convincingly.

Much of his writing is still worth it though.  He's head and shoulders
above the average SF writer.

Dave Berry
Harlequin Ltd.
Barrington Hall
Cambridge, CB2 5RG, UK

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 17:46:52 GMT
From: bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

daveb@harlqn.co.uk (Dave Berry) writes:
>Actually, that's the aspect of Banks that I like least.  He seems to like
>twist endings, but they don't fit his style.

My favorite Banks twist was the time that he avoided twisting.

This was in Consider Phlebas, which I had read after some of his other
books.

SPOILER warning

The 'twist' was that the whiny droid actually _was_ just a whiny droid,
rather than 'special circumstances'.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 02:57:35 GMT
From: dave@cs.arizona.edu (Dave Schaumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

Andrew Clayton <dac@prolix.apana.org.au> wrote:
>Banks can write.  You may not like what he writes.  That doesn't mean that
>his writing is bad.

What is it about his writing that is worth while?  Besides making some
non-traditional plot choices, and a bit of cleverness when it comes to ship
names?

Dave Schaumann
dave@cs.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 10:04:29 GMT
From: sct@cd.dsto.gov.au (Shaun Troedson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

Andrew Clayton (dac@prolix.apana.org.au) wrote:
>Banks can write.  You may not like what he writes.  That doesn't mean that
>his writing is bad.

Erm well, I may be spoiled or maybe missing the 'big idea' of the book, but
I found it was padded out with pointless diversions, as when the changer
spends some time with the eaters (repulsive but so what) and the megaship
and the damage game. Lots of pages but they don't seem to work together or
towards anything. They seem to be just there to impress (e.g. the extremely
drawn out train scene). I'm not saying anything about his later writing
which I haven't read.

Does anyone know the reason for the title selection from "the waste land"?
This is what makes me worry about my above ramble, with as big a clue as a
title from such a difficult poem.

Shaun Troedson

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 12:51:34 GMT
From: andrew@cs.chalmers.se (Andrew Moran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Iain Banks

Gregory M. Paris writes:
>The question I kept asking myself throughout the part that I did read was,
>"What is the purpose of dragging me through all this?"  I still don't know
>the answer to that.  Perhaps that's what was meant above.
>
>If instead the poster intended to say that _The_Bridge_ has a surprise
>ending, I must strenuously disagree.

No, I don't think it was a surprise ending.  The relationship(s) between
all the dream threads and the single "reality" thread it was makes it
interesting.  What I meant by "You won't have a chance of understanding it
until you read the whole thing" was that these relationships (for me at
least) were murky until I had read the whole book.  It was like a puzzle,
fitting it all together, and that's why I enjoyed it so much.

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 16:41:15 GMT
From: mnemonic@eff.org (Mike Godwin)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

Dave Schaumann <dave@CS.Arizona.EDU> wrote:
>>Banks can write.  You may not like what he writes.  That doesn't mean
>>that his writing is bad.
>
>What is it about his writing that is worth while?  Besides making some
>non-traditional plot choices, and a bit of cleverness when it comes to
>ship names?

It's typical of science-fiction fans that they analyze fiction in terms of
plot. "Non-traditional plot choices" are the least significant aspect of
Banks' talent. His characters are profoundly real, and his language is
sharp and effective. He has an ear for dialog as well.

These talents alone put him head and shoulders above the majority of
science fiction writers.

Mike Godwin
Electronic Frontier Foundation         
mnemonic@eff.org

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 16:52:00 GMT
From: dave@blackjoke.bsd.uchicago.edu (Dave Griffith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks

mnemonic@eff.org (Mike Godwin) writes:
> It's typical of science-fiction fans that they analyze fiction in terms
> of plot. "Non-traditional plot choices" are the least significant aspect
> of Banks' talent. His characters are profoundly real, and his language
> is sharp and effective. He has an ear for dialog as well.

And, on more traditional science fiction criteria, his world-building is
simply astounding.  Space opera gives one a very wide canvas on which to
work, and he fills it admirably.  He doesn't stint on the ideas either.
While his characterization and lyricism are certainly of quality with
mainstream authors, his SF works are very much _not_ mainstream fiction (as
opposed to say, Dan Simmons, where the line gets very blurry sometimes).

Dave Griffith
Information Resources
University of Chicago
Biological Sciences Division
dave@delphi.bsd.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 22:43:36 GMT
From: corcoran@dewey.icd.teradyne.com (Travis Corcoran)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks (_Consider Phlebas_ spoiler)

Spoiler warning:
bhv@areaplg2.corp.mot.com (Bronis Vidugiris) writes:
>My favorite Banks twist was the time that he avoided twisting.
>  
>This was in Consider Phlebas, which I had read after some of his other
>books.
>  
>The 'twist' was that the whiny droid actually _was_ just a whiny droid,
>rather than 'special circumstances'.

Either I mis-remember, or I read it differently, but I thought that the bit
at the end showed that the whiny robot really was in Special Circumstances.

Any other opinions?

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 18:50:24 GMT
From: dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Made of Meat?

rhf@hendrix.NoSubdomain.NoDomain (Richard H. Flood) writes:
>Anyone out there able to explain to me why Terry Bisson's "They're Made
>Out of Meat" was a Nebula finalist last year?  I mean, it's a funny story
>and all, but it's just a long joke.  Nice lil' spoof, but...a Nebula?
>Wasn't there anything more worthy in the short SF last year?  What were
>they thinking?  Could it be that the Nebula nominators think with meat?

The year before, Bisson got a Hugo nomination for a short story which was
about as interesting as your average SNL comedy sketch.  I suspect that
after Bisson caught attention with his excellent Bears Discover Fire" award
winning story, he only has to publish several stories a year to get at
least one nominated.  The same goes for folks like Willis, Resnick,
Shepard, Bendford, and Kress.

The reason is that most of the good short story writers of the 80's do not
publish much in the mags anymore, and there are almost no new major talents
who would consistently deliver high quality stories either.  So if you have
a name and publish often enough, you have a good chance of getting a
nomination each year.

David

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 05:34:22 GMT
From: schwartz@roke.cse.psu.edu (Scott Schwartz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Brust -- vlad and co

Last week I borrowed all of Steven Brust's Vlad Taltos books and read them.
This is notable because I've avoided reading them for many years now out of
wariness after seeing many overly enthusiastic articles here on the net.
But they turned out to be better than I expected, so everyone please feel
free to take up posting moderately enthusiastic articles, if you feel like
it. :-)

I think "Brokendown Palace" and "Phoenix Guards" add a lot of depth to the
series.  Overdosing on Vlad is the most likely way to turn someone off to
the whole thing; those two books do a fine job of adding details to the
universe while serving as a nice counterweight to the others.  If Brust
manages to write 17 books in the series, and still do a good job of it,
I'll be impressed.  A lot of the appeal of fiction of this type is the
mysterious elements, so there is temptation to reveal too much, or to
reveal the wrong things.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 05:31:43 GMT
From: katop@astro.ocis.temple.edu (Chris Katopis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mike Crichton: Best Book - Congo Terminal ...

A friend gave me a bunch of Michael Crichton paperbacks.
i have a lot of books and so little time.  Of the following:
Congo, Sphere, Terminal Man, Andromeda Strain ...

which is his best?

Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 19:49:00 GMT
From: dave.mize@tcr.com (DAVE MIZE)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mike Crichton: Best Book

My preferences would be:

   1. Andromeda Strain
   2. Terminal Man
   3. Congo
   4. Sphere

For non-scifi, take a look at "The Great Train Robbery" - very good.

David Mize
Dublin, Ohio
dave.mize@tcr.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Dec 93 01:22:32 GMT
From: L.H.Wood@lut.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mike Crichton: Best Book

I vote:

   1. Congo
   2. Sphere
   3. Andromeda Strain
   4. Terminal Man

I believe Congo to be the best thing he's written, and Terminal Man the
worst.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 13:58:29 GMT
From: mary@fresh-and-fruity.ai.mit.edu (Mary S. Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Elizabeth Hand

abraxas@cyberspace.com (William L. Houts) writes:
>I look forward to reading the story in FULL SPECTRUM 3. What is it called?

Elizabeth Hand's story in Full Spectrum 3 is "Snow on Sugar Mountain."

Mary Soon Lee
mary@ai.mit.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 23 Dec 93 16:05:43 GMT
From: dma7@po.cwru.edu (Daniel M. Alt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois McMaster Bujold

   Having just read "The Warriors Apprentice," and "Shards of Honor" I have
discovered 2 things: A.  I really like Bujold's stuff, and B. I read them
in the wrong order.  I'd like to read the rest of the series, but it's very
difficult to determine what order to read them in.  Can someone help me
out?

Daniel Alt
Case Western Reserve University
Cleveland, Ohio

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 17:20:59 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois McMaster Bujold

dma7@po.CWRU.Edu (Daniel M. Alt) writes:
>Having just read "The Warriors Apprentice," and "Shards of Honor" I have
>discovered 2 things: A.  I really like Bujold's stuff, and B. I read them
>in the wrong order.  I'd like to read the rest of the series, but it's
>very difficult to determine what order to read them in.  Can someone help
>me out?

   Falling Free
Shards of Honor
Barrayar
[not sure about the next few - I don't have them in front of me]
The Warrior's Apprentice
The Vor Game
Borders of Infinity (collection of novelettes)
   Ethan of Athos
Brothers In Arms
[Mirror Dance, from what I've heard, will be the latest in the series in
both senses]

The tabbed two books are tangential to the series; the first tells of the
early days of the quaddies, long before all the rest, while the second has
only Miles' second-in-command in common with the rest (she is however a
major character in it).

If I recall correctly [this is the correct plot order, though I may have
the middle plots mismatched with their titles]:

Shards of Honor
   Cordelia meets Miles' father
Barrayar
   The early years of their marriage and birth of Miles
The Warrior's Apprentice
   Miles' young-adulthood and military training
The Vor Game
   Miles forms the Dendarii mercenaries
Borders of Infinity
   Novelette vignettes from the beginning of Miles' career
Brothers In Arms
   Miles and the Dendarii on Earth, plus special guest star
Mirror Dance
   Miles deals with logical complication(s) from BiA... [not yet out]

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 19:17:37 GMT
From: mab@dst17.wdl.loral.com (Mark A Biggar)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois McMaster Bujold

dma7@po.CWRU.Edu (Daniel M. Alt) writes:
>Having just read "The Warriors Apprentice," and "Shards of Honor" I have
>discovered 2 things: A.  I really like Bujold's stuff, and B. I read them
>in the wrong order.  I'd like to read the rest of the series, but it's
>very difficult to determine what order to read them in.  Can someone help
>me out?

The only way I have found to keep one book from spoiling another is to read
the books in the order published.

Mark Biggar
mab@wdl.loral.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 20:21:30 GMT
From: paris@zygon.dev.cdx.mot.com (Gregory M. Paris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois McMaster Bujold

dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney) writes:
>   Falling Free
>Shards of Honor
>Barrayar
>[not sure about the next few - I don't have them in front of me]
>The Warrior's Apprentice
>The Vor Game
>Borders of Infinity (collection of novelettes)
>   Ethan of Athos
>Brothers In Arms
>[Mirror Dance, from what I've heard, will be the latest in the series in
>both senses]

This ordering issue has discussed here before.  I think most agree with me
that it's best to read the books in the order they were written.
Assembling them into an approximate timeline order will unnecessarily
expose inconsistencies.

For maximum enjoyment, read them in the order the author wrote them.
Offhand, I don't remember what order that is, but it's easy enough to
figure out by looking in the front cover of each book.

Greg Paris
Motorola Codex
20 Cabot Blvd C1-30
Mansfield, MA  02048-1193
paris@merlin.dev.cdx.mot.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 02:18:35 GMT
From: gdr11@cl.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: Maps in a Mirror by Orson Scott Card

		   Maps in a Mirror by Orson Scott Card
		       A book review by Gareth Rees

   I'm never quite sure what to make of Orson Scott Card's fiction.
Sometimes I think his work is brilliant, with insight into character and a
marvelous emotional power in his writing.  At other times I perceive in
his work a saccharin sentimentality, a banal morality that forgives the
worst atrocity if the perpetrator's guilt is sincere enough and his (almost
always 'his') atonement is painful enough.

   The publication of the massive short story collection Maps in a Mirror
gives ample opportunity for consideration is this questions, and there's
plenty of evidence for both points of view.  Now, when I say 'massive', I
mean it.  Maps in a Mirror consists of nearly 700 pages of close-printed
text, and with the exception of the Worthing/Capitol stories (collected in
The Worthing Saga) and the Mormon stories in The Folk of the Fringe, the 46
stories here represent all of Card's short fiction so far, or at least all
that he is willing to see reprinted.  This is a collection that deserves
careful savouring.

   Seeing these stories together stresses the theme that is most noticeable
in Card's writing, the pain and mutilation (emotional and physical) of his
characters.

   Card deprecates the tendency in the horror genre towards the graphic
portrayal of violence and claims, "I don't write horror".  Yet we have
'Eumenides in the Fourth Floor Lavatory' (man tormented by malformed
children who seem to be exteriorisations of his evil character), 'Fat Farm'
(hedonist becomes grossly fat, has himself copied to a new, thin body,
leaving his old self to be tortured back to thinness), 'Closing the
Timelid' (when time-travel makes it possible to commit suicide non-fatally,
death becomes the ultimate trip for drug-addicts), 'Memories of my Head'
(man trapped in unhappy marriage blows his head off but even then cannot
escape), 'A Thousand Deaths' (repressive government tortures dissident by
repeatedly killing him and bringing him back to life again), 'Unaccompanied
Sonata' (musician is forbidden to play, disobeys, and his fingers are
amputated so he cannot disobey again), 'Kingsmeat' (human-eating aliens
take over colony and slowly dismember and consume the inhabitants).  I
could also mention the archetypal example of Card's "limb fiction", the
novel A Planet Called Treason (hero grows lots of extra arms and legs and
then has them chopped off).  Are you an Orson Scott Card character?  Then
count your limbs.

   These are just the physical traumas that Card puts his characters
through; many more stories are constructed around emotional pain no less
traumatically portrayed, but less easy to give the flavour of in a short
review.

   I detect two strands to these stories of pain.  The first, and less
important, portrays pain as punishment, and includes 'Eumenides', 'Fat
Farm', and a few others.  I have no real disagreement with these stories,
and despite Card's claims not to write in the genre, they're fine horror
stories, on a par with those of George R R Martin or Ian Watson, and
certainly Card has no shortage of gruesome invention or nastily observed
character detail.  There is, perhaps, evidence of an ascetic dislike of
bodies, perhaps most obvious in 'Fat Farm', which Card describes as
'physical autobiography' in his afterword.

   The second strand is much harder for me to get to grips with, and the
closest I can come is, pain as affirmation.  These stories comprise the
balance of the stories described above, and much of Card's most important
novels, including Hart's Hope, Songmaster, Ender's Game and Red Prophet.
In these stories the hero (almost always male) undergoes terrible physical
and (more importantly) emotional pain, but emerges with the realisation
that it has all been very important and worthwhile.  In these stories, pain
becomes the raison d'etre of the character; proof that he is worth
something, that his beliefs are important; pain is badge of pride.  These
are stories of martyrdom.

   It is as though Card has a burning desire to write fiction that strikes
at the heart of its readers, fiction that grapples with universal truths,
fiction that is 'important'.  And he knows how this is done: important
fiction involves the suffering of the protagonist; important fiction is
tragic and painful.  And he knows that out of pain come wisdom and insight.

   But there are traps in this schema, and Card falls into them.  The first
is to presume too much, to tell the reader how wise the hero is, how much
pain he is suffering, rather than showing this convincingly.  Suffering
does not automatically make one a saint; pain and guilt are not in
themselves enough to convince: there must be good writing and excellent
characterisation as well.  Otherwise, the torment becomes hysterical
posturing, the catharsis does not convince.  I think that Songmaster falls
into this trap, as does Speaker for the Dead.

   The second trap arises out of Card's tendency to portray redemption as
the outcome of the suffering.  In these stories, suffering and guilt are
enough.  You can be forgiven of your sins if you suffer.  Terrible things
happen, but through pain the wound may be healed.  These stories tend
towards an artificial sentimentality.

   An example of this is 'Lost Boys' (a family who lose a difficult child
to a murderer, but when he comes back as a ghost they are able to give him
the perfect Christmas he never had when he was alive), which has
(apparently) attracted a great deal of controversy and criticism because
Card tells the story as though it concerned his own family.  Card quotes
Karen Joy Fowler as being the most succinct of the critics: "By telling
your story in the first person with so much detail from your own life,
you've appropriated something that doesn't belong to you.  You've pretended
to feel the grief of a parent who has lost a child, and you don't have a
right to feel that grief."  Well, I don't object to this; Card's use of his
own family in the story is his own business, surely.  But this issue may
have obscured a deeper flaw in the story, which by placing the schmalzy
Christmas scene at the end, gives the impression that because the family
are sorry that the son has been killed, it is somehow alright, that
everything is OK at the end of the story.

   Something of the sort goes on in the novel Ender's Game, where humanity
destroys an alien race, and then through Ender's pain and guilt is given a
second chance at peaceful co-existence.

   Related to this issue is Card's use of the perpetrator of suffering as a
messiah figure.  I have already noted Ender, but there's also the Shepherd
character in 'Kingsmeat' (who saves his people from being killed outright
by the flesh-eating aliens by the expedient of slowly dismembering them
instead).  Card himself refers us to Gene Wolfe's use of the torturer
Severian as the messiah in The Book of the New Sun: "I think it's
interesting that when Gene Wolfe set out to create a Christ-figure in his
Book of the New Sun, he also made his protagonist begin as apprentice
torturer, so that the one who suffered and died to save others is depicted
as one who also inflicts suffering: it is a way to explicitly make the
Christ-figure take upon himself, in all innocence, the darkest sins of the
world."

   I've tried to indicate what goes wrong in Card's writing, but there are
occasions on which he gets it right, and doesn't fall into any of these
traps.  'Kingsmeat' is one, 'Unaccompanied Sonata' another, and Hart's Hope
is a third.  And when he gets it right, his writing does have a mythic
power to it.

   And there are stories that don't involve pain or amputation.  The best
story in Maps in a Mirror is 'The Originist', a very well thought out and
well-written novella about family and community that is set in the milieu
of Isaac Asimov's Foundation series.  It is interesting to note that Card
"poured a novel's worth of love and labour into it" (if only he did this
much work on every story of his!) and a little sad that he "firmly
[believes that Asimov] is the finest writer of American prose in our time,
bar none."

   In the end, I am prepared to forgive the bad stories in Maps in a
Mirror, and to treasure the good.  And you should certainly read it - read
it with care - and judge for yourself.

Title:     Maps in a Mirror
Author:    Orson Scott Card
Publisher: Legend
Date:      1991

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 13:53:37 GMT
From: mhorn@library.welch.jhu.edu (Melissa Horn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Glen Cook - Swordbearer, etc

loren@wmkt.wharton.upenn.edu (Loren Miller) wrote:
> I found this book in Borders this weekend and snapped it up and read it.
> It seemed to be a homage to/parody of" Moorcock's Elric books and aside
> from a rather tedious campaign level description of two empires clashing
> was a pretty enjoyable story. It wasn't as good as the Black Company
> books or Tower of Fear, but still good and recognisably part of Cook's
> "universe". I had never noticed any discussion of it on this group.

When Worldcon was in Baltimore back in 82 or 83 (my first con), I happened
to see Glen Cook (at least I think that's where I saw him). I had just
finished reading "The Swordbearer", and told him how much I like it (well I
_did_ like it). He said something to the effect that he wrote it to prove
to Moorcock that he wasn't the only one who could write about swords that
absorbed souls. (This is my paraphrase of what Cook said; any errors and
unmeant implications come from me). I keep hoping he'll write a sequel
(yes, yet another sequel!)

Melissa A. Horn
Welch Medical Library
mhorn@library.welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 06:01:59 GMT
From: tucker@pyramid.cs.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Dragon Never Sleeps, was:  Re: Glen Cook - Swordbearer, etc

koffer@indial1.io.com (koffer) writes:
>Aaron Tucker (tucker@pyramid.unr.edu) wrote:
[...]
>>However, I think that my favorite Cook books are his stand alones.
>>Especially, "The Dragon Never Sleeps" and "The Tower of Fear" GOOD books.
>
>I couldn't stand "The Dragon Never Sleeps".  It's not that it was a bad
>story.  I just felt like I was cheering on the wrong group.  For some
>weird reason I *liked* the autocratic run-roughshod over everyone else
>"police".  It was really disturbing.

Yeah, you and Turtle both :^)

This is what's so appealing about a great many Glen Cook books and series:
Who to root for.  Who is truly evil, or at least, who is the greater of two
evils?

Who were the "good guys" in tDNS?  The autocratic Guardships?  Maybe Lupo
Provic and his family?  Turtle?  Most of them were people just doing their
jobs, doing what they were created to do.  At least in this one we did know
who the true evil villains were in the form of the Outsiders and their 'God
Speakers.'

I think that Rose in "The Tower of Fear" is the hardest to pin down.  Nope,
make that impossible.  Who could like him, but who couldn't help but not
dislike him?  If you haven't read it, the overall good guys vs bad guys is
a lot easier to peg.  The individuals however remain wonderfully clouded.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 23:28:04 GMT
From: jaskew@maths.adelaide.edu.au (Joseph Askew)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: L. Sprague de Camp

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>Joel Upchurch (joel@upchrch.UUCP) wrote:
>> He also wrote one of my favorite non-fiction books "The Ancient
>> Engineers". I would have bet cash money that no one could be interesting
>> when talking about development of concrete, but DeCamp manages it.
>
>This recommendation comes up so often I bought a copy of "The Ancient
>Engineers".  I have not, however, gotten around to reading it yet.

De Camp also wrote a book on Ancient Archaelogical sites as well.  Although
I have never got around to having a look I have seen one or two copies
kicking around.

I am afraid I don't dare comment on "The Ancient Engineers" for fear of
another two month flame fest but I will say that he is a very brave man for
commenting boldly on things he does not really understand. The engineering
bit is fine but a man who does not know what "Islam" means should, in my
opinion, be very careful about passing judgement on Islamic history /
politics / religion and his bits on Chinese science are a bit silly.  And
occasionally inaccurate.

I loved his bit condemning the Chinese for excessive reliance on practice
and not enough theory. I am sure I can remember somewhere in that book a
condemnation of the Greeks for the opposite. An interesting view at any
rate

Joseph Askew
jaskew@spam.maths.adelaide.edu  

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Cherryh (7 msgs) & Hugh Cook (4 msgs) &
                      Crowley (6 msgs) & Dick (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 02:44:48 GMT
From: datta@durban.berkeley.edu (Ruchira Datta)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

Ethan A Merritt <merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu> wrote:
>I'll stick my neck out and state a personal ranking:
>middling to low:
>   Gate of Ivrel, etc.
>bottom:
>   all the attempts at fantasy, a genre for which she doesn't
>   have much of an affinity (IMHO of course).

Well, the _Gate of Ivrel_ series is the only stuff of hers that I've read.
But I certainly thought it was fantasy.  Perhaps you were referring to her
"Russian fantasies" (as another poster described them, I don't know
anything about these either)?

Ruchira

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 10:09:06 GMT
From: ig25@fg70.rz.uni-karlsruhe.de (Thomas Koenig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

datta@durban.berkeley.edu (Ruchira Datta) writes:
>Well, the _Gate of Ivrel_ series is the only stuff of hers that I've read.
>But I certainly thought it was fantasy.

It's an interesting borderline case.  From the exposition, it is clear that
the Gate series is set in the same universe as the Alliance/Union novels;
Morgaine herself is the last remnant of a team sent by Union to close the
Gates.

However, the technology is sufficiently advanced to be indistinguishable
from magic to most of the novels' characters, including Vanye, from whose
viewpoint the novels are told.

Thomas Koenig
ig25@rz.uni-karlsruhe.de
ig25@dkauni2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 05:10:47 GMT
From: camilla@netcom.com (Camilla Cracchiolo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

Actually, I liked her Russian fantasies.  They weren't great literature,
but it was interesting to read fantasy based on something other than
Irish/Scot's Celtic mythology or old English stuff for a change.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 18:30:39 GMT
From: shrum@fc.hp.com (Ken Shrum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

I also quite enjoyed the Russian fantasies (_Rusalka_, _Chernevog_,
_Yvgenie_).  One reason was the typical Cherryh reason: excellent character
development.  By the end of the first chapter (about 28 pages, I recall) I
had a good feel for who Pietr and Sasha were, and gained further insight as
the books progressed.  The other reason was Cherryh's conception of magic
in these books, where *wanting* something was a potentially dangerous act,
since there was little control over how it would come to pass.

It's true that the books are written on a small canvas, and that the
scenery is not particularly interesting.  However, the books are about the
characters, and not so much about the world in which they live.

As a dangling note, _The Goblin Mirror_ is written somewhat in this style,
but against a much larger dramatic backdrop.  I enjoyed it as well.

Ken Shrum

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 21:11:58 GMT
From: RJGoyette@anl.gov (Rick Goyette)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

merritt@provolone.bchem.washington.edu (Ethan A Merritt) wrote:
>Brothers of Earth (did I remember that right?)  all the attempts at
>fantasy, a genre for which she doesn't have much of an affinity (IMHO of
>course).

I disagree.  In my opinion, and with the possible exception of Voyager in
Night, all of the novels written by C. J. Cherryh are superb.  I do not
include those novels she contributed to which include multiple authors,
since I have not read those.

R. J. Goyette
Argonne National Laboratory
Chicago, Illinois
RJGoyette@anl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 02:00:40 GMT
From: Petri.Wessman@hut.fi (Petri Wessman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Request synopsis of and comments on Cherryh's "Voyager in Night"

To add a dissenting opinion to the bunch, I really liked _Voyager in
Night_. I think it very successfully creates some *alien* aliens, and the
whole mind game of what's actually going on in the book was very
entertaining. As to _Wave Without a Shore_, I'd rate it as C.J.'s worst
novel. I found it pretty hard to wade through it, and after I finished my
reaction was something like "so what?".

*My* top Cherryh list :-) is something like (not in any order):

The Chanur books
The Morgaine Chronicles
Cyteen
Voyager in Night
Hellburner
Rimrunners

Petri

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 03:20:24 GMT
From: rpierce@chem.ucsd.edu (Roxanne Pierce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Praise Cherryh!

I just finished reading _Hellburner_, and have fallen in love all over
again (not that I ever stopped).

In Cherryh's Merchanter/Alliance/Union universe, it chronologically follows
_Heavy Time_.  These books are set towards the beginning of the
Alliance/Union War (while _Cyteen_ was after the war, and _Downbelow
Station_ was during).

While _Hellburner_ uses the same main characters as _Heavy Time_, it isn't
really a sequel.  The setting is different (a space station near Earth
rather than a mining community in the rings), and the story is way
different, and *maybe* even more enjoyable.

The story's focus is on the Alliance military at the time of their
developing the carrier riderships used to such effect in the war.  What I
particularly enjoyed was getting a glimpse of the genesis of the subsequent
power of Mazian, he who would become the greatly feared and obeyed leader
of the Fleet.  Cherryh's attention to such details as that across the
boundaries of book covers particularly impresses me.

Our old friends Paul Dekker, Ben Pollard, Meg Kady, and Sal Aboujib are
rather mysteriously (and forcibly) reunited.  Apparently Ben, Meg and Sal
have been summoned from various places in the solar system in order to
provide love and support to Paul, who is once again in a state of trauma,
having just survived either a suicide or murder attempt.  If you remember
this motley crew from _Heavy Time_, you can understand why that's one heck
of a way for the book to begin.  (Love and support?  Ben?)

As the book winds its way through the politics of Earth, the "local
militia", and the Fleet, the reader is drawn along (I couldn't stop!)
through the murky waters of wartime preparations, research, power plays,
and appropriations (money is such a lovely tool to cause dissent!)

I highly recommend it.

Roxanne Pierce

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 07:03:24 GMT
From: fred@ccu1.auckland.ac.nz (Fred Nuttall)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

landin@cherokee.nsuok.edu (Mark Landin) writes:
>Acutally, there was some feeling on the net in earlier times (and perhaps
>still so) that Hugh Cook is a "generic" author's name, and that actually
>different authors wrote different parts of the series. The change in style
>between "Wizard War" and "The Questing Hero" is pretty evident, so this
>may be where the first author switch occurred.

I have met and talked (briefly) to Hugh Cook.  He is quite real.  He is a
good friend of my brother-in-law.  I heard an interview on the radio about
the time the first book, "The Wizards and the Warriors" was published in
1986.  Hugh then had an idea of a series of about twenty books, and
outlines of a fair number of them already laid out.  Thinking back, I
believe the outlines went well beyond the "big" books.

I have a couple of the books.  I liked them for their refreshingly unheroic
fantasy, a friend of mine really disliked them for the same reason, so YMMV
- - you have been warned.  Hugh also has the disconcerting habit of blowing
away central characters that I really liked, a distinctly un-"traditional
fantasy" thing to do.

I must admit the idea of buying the whole series at NZ prices puts me off
:-( And I find the titles (all "W"s) disconcertingly similar...  which
makes me doubt that a book called "The Questing Hero" is written by Hugh
and part of this series.  It could be so, I just haven't seen it around...

Of course, my statement above vouching for Hugh Cook's existence only holds
if you believe in *MY* existence... [poster of this article disappears in
puff of smoke] 

Fred Nuttall
Computer Centre
University of Auckland
New Zealand
fj.nuttall@auckland.ac.nz

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 23:32:11 GMT
From: veamos@nyx10.cs.du.edu (vernon amos)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

   If anyone is interested, hugh cook did indeed write the questing hero
_and_ wizard war ,but they ae both from the wizards and warriors book.

   In the US they have just been split up, and the cover artwork has been
changed.  Both of these changes suck bigtime IMO, I'll bet they cut a lot
of stuff out of them too...

  As to the person who posted that the books were from different authors
like a 'thieves' world' sort of thing, well, i doubt it very much, his
style is just very different from anything else I've ever read, and it's
the same in all his books..

   Does anyone know whether the unadulterated, UK versions are available in
America?, (I got my copies in Fiji).

   And how many is he up to? I love these books, kind of like Douglas
Adams on PCP :), though I found the second one a little slow, but the rest
are excellent, 'the Walrus and the Warwolf' is one of the best IMO.  If it
seems like I'm raving, well, it's because I am :).

Vernon

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 20:14:22 GMT
From: n9146070@scooter.cc.wwu.edu (Jacob C Kesinger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

veamos@nyx10.cs.du.edu (vernon amos) writes:
>  If anyone is interested, hugh cook did indeed write the questing hero
>_and_ wizard war ,but they ae both from the wizards and warriors book.

Hm.  The series as published so far in the US (to my knowledge):

SPOILERS!

Wizard War  (Miphon, Hearst, Blackwood, et al.  Seems to me to be central
   book) 
The Questing Hero  (with wossname.  Includes some from WW)
The Hero's Return (or something like that, finishing of previous)
The Oracle  (with Yar Olas (or something like that).  Ties to WW are
   different view of siege of Castle)
Lords of the Sword (ties to WW are Elkor Alish (the other warrior, formerly
   Hearst's friend), and Miphon (did they have the release of the Swarms?).
   Ends on a cliffhanger, when's the sequel?) 

END SPOILERS

>In the US they have just been split up, and the cover artwork has been
>changed.  Both of these changes suck bigtime IMO, I'll bet they cut a lot
>of stuff out of them too...

I read both the U.S. and ~U.S. editions of the first one (WW in U.S.), and
I didn't notice any change (it was a long time ago that I read the
not(U.S.)  edition, though...)  The covers for the second-fifth ones suck,
IMHO, but the first wasn't _too_ bad.

>  As to the person who posted that the books were from different authors
>like a 'thieves' world' sort of thing, well, I doubt it very much, his
>style is just very different from anything else I've ever read, and it's
>the same in all his books..

Yeah.  I agree. I haven't seen anything else like it.

>   And how many is he up to?...I love these books, kind of like Douglas
>Adams on PCP :), though I found the second one a little slow, but the rest
>are excellent, 'the Walrus and the Warwolf' is one of the best IMO.

Which one is this in America?

I've read the first and fourth _many_ times, but the second-third, while
good, weren't great.  The fifth is good, except the ending (where's the
rest?)

Jake

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 14:05:08 GMT
From: B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk (BG TRAISH)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Hugh Cook

How do the Chronicles of an Age of Darkness match up to Wizard War?

From John Wenn's authorlists:

   The Wizards & the Warriors (1986) [= Wizard War]
   The Wordsmiths and the Warguild (1987)
      = The Questing Hero (1988)
      + The Hero's Return (1988)
   The Women and the Warlords (1987) [= The Oracle]
   The Walrus and the Warwolf (1988)
      = Lords of the Sword (1991) [first 1/3]
   The Wicked and the Witless (1989)
   The Wishstone and the Wonderworkers (1990)
   The Wazir and the Witch (1990)
   The Werewolf and the Wormlord (1991)
   The Worshippers and the Way (1992)
   The Witchlord and the Weaponmaster (1992)

And incidently there is also:

The Shift (1986)

Non-Genre Fiction
Plague Summer (1980)

Nonfiction
The Wildest Dreams of Kathmandu [wip]

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds LS12 3NW UK

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 10:12:07 GMT
From: sct@cd.dsto.gov.au (Shaun Troedson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Little, Big

I've noted that Little, Big by John Crowley has been bandied around quite a
bit on the net, but I have never seen it in a bookshop here.  Is it an old
book out of publication? Or if it still being published can anyone give me
the name of the publisher?

Shaun Troedson

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 14:10:46 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Little, Big

sct@cd.dsto.gov.au (Shaun Troedson) writes:
>I've noted that Little, Big by John Crowley has been bandied around quite
>a bit on the net, but I have never seen it in a bookshop here.  Is it an
>old book out of publication? Or if it still being published can anyone
>give me the name of the publisher?

LITTLE,BIG was originally a trade paperback from Bantam, then a mass-market
pb; both edition are out of print, but Bantam plans to reissue most of
Crowley in trade pb next year to tie into the publication of his new novel.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 18:59:56 GMT
From: lofstrom@hawaii.edu (Karen Lofstrom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Little, Big

Patrick Nielsen-Hayden (pnh@panix.com) wrote:
>LITTLE,BIG was originally a trade paperback from Bantam, then a
>mass-market pb; both edition are out of print, but Bantam plans to reissue
>most of Crowley in trade pb next year to tie into the publication of his
>new novel.

New novel?  A successor to _Aegypt_, or something different?  I'd certainly
appreciate details, if any are available.

Karen Lofstrom
lofstrom@uhunix.uhcc.Hawaii.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 13:26:29 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Little, Big

lofstrom@Hawaii.Edu (Karen Lofstrom) writes:
>New novel?  A successor to _Aegypt_, or something different?  I'd
>certainly appreciate details, if any are available.

A successor to AEGYPT, which was the first of a projected series of four.
I forget the title of the forthcoming second volume, but I certainly look
forward to reading it.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 20:20:00 GMT
From: frank@fnbc.com (Frank Mitchell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Little, Big

lofstrom@Hawaii.Edu (Karen Lofstrom) writes:
> New novel?  A successor to _Aegypt_, or something different?  I'd
> certainly appreciate details, if any are available.

I believe it's called _Love and Sleep_, and it's the second part of the
_Aegypt_ tetrology(?!).

Frank Mitchell
frank@fnbc.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 17:48:22 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Little, Big

I like Little, Big.  I think it's his best book yet.  It's one of those
books you get curled up in the easy chair (Dark Beer at your side,) and get
lost in.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 20:37:18 GMT
From: st92ebps@dunx1.ocs.drexel.edu (Kim Baxter)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Philip K. Dick's _Ubik_

Has anyone else out there read _Ubik_?  If anyone would like to discuss
this book, please reply.  I just finished it and was puzzled by the ending.
Would like to hear others' ideas about it.  Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 06:42:34 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick's _Ubik_

st92ebps@dunx1.ocs.drexel.edu (Kim Baxter) writes:
>Has anyone else out there read _Ubik_?  If anyone would like to discuss
>this book, please reply.  I just finished it and was puzzled by the
>ending.  Would like to hear others' ideas about it.  Thanks.

I read it about <twenty? fifteen? O(that)> years ago; as I recall, you're
*supposed* to be puzzled. Deeply. The ending opens up a series of Russian
dolls, so to speak...

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 18:48:06 GMT
From: allied@sco.com (Allie Davidson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick -- Info requested.

Actually, PKD's raw ideas are good/excellent.  I think his execution of
these ideas are below average.  Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep/Blade
Runner is the only time I've liked the movie more than the book.  The book
does make parts of the movie make more sense, however.

We should have a PKD Memorial Rewrite Contest.

Allie
allied@sco.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Dick (2 msgs) & Jablokov & Kingsbury (2 msgs) &
                  Kuttner & Lackey (4 msgs) & Laubenthal & 
                  Mirrlees & Pierce & Spider Robinson

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 03:31:46 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick -- Info requested.

James=Allen%Library%VUT@GNU.VUT.EDU.AU writes:
>His only non SF publication during his lifetime was "Confessions of a Crap
>Artist".  The fifties was not a time for PKD's variety of "Mainstream"
>fiction.

Though his MARY AND THE GIANT non-SF (posthumous?) I also consider a great
novel.

The French made a movie based on CONFESSIONS OF A CRAP ARTIST, called
``Barjo'', which was recently released in the USA.

David

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 08:26:50 GMT
From: jltrudel@epas.utoronto.ca (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick -- Info requested.

zink@panix.com (David Zink) writes:
>The French made a movie based on CONFESSIONS OF A CRAP ARTIST, called
>``Barjo'', which was recently released in the USA.

"Confessions d'un barjo", I think, recalling the poster on show at the
cinema down my street, which means it's a literal translation from the
English.  (Well, as literal as you can get with the untranslatable "crap
artist" anyway...)  It's definitely on my list, whenever it shows up.

Jean-Louis Trudel

------------------------------

Date: 26 Dec 93 22:09:56 GMT
From: jsnead@netcom.com (John R. Snead)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: JABLOKOV: A Deeper Sea

It's out in Hardback :-( Not having the money at the moment I haven't
gotten it.  However, I skimmed it, it looked OK, but not great.  Part of it
was from a story in Asimov's mag a few years ago, which was not up to his
usual standard.  Still, it might be worth getting seeing as To Carve the
Sky was IMO the finest sf I've seen for a number of years.

John
jsnead@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 01:56:26 GMT
From: koffer@indial1.io.com (koffer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

The story is "The Survivor" about a cowardly Kzin.  I don't remember what
is so "horrific" about it.  I love "Courtship Rite" but I don't consider
that "horrific" either.  "The Masters of Solitude" and "Wintermind" by
Marvin Kaye and Parke Godwin are the ones that give me nightmares.

Debora Offer
koffer@io.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 04:49:07 GMT
From: ciaran@netcom.com (Sylvia Sotomayor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Review "Courtship Rite" by Donald Kingsbury

The only three things I've ever seen were _Courtship Rite_, _Moon
Goddess..._, and "Survivor" in one of the Man-Kzin collections.  I spoke to
him at WorldCon, and he said he's working on another Kzinti story, _and_
the sequel to _Courtship Rite_!  He's just a very sloooow writer.

Sylvia Sotomayor
ciaran@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 07:54:06 GMT
From: joe@zikzak.apana.org.au (Joe Slater)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Kuttner

I too love Kuttner's stories - there are at least three about the
hillbillies, and probably more. We can only hope that NESFA publishes them,
or that Del Rey stops creating new McCaffreys, Eddingses and so forth for a
while.

joe@zikzak.apana.org.au

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 11:36:43 GMT
From: vanyel@crl.com (Paul W. Cashman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercades Lackey: appearances of Vanyel after TLH-M?

jtd@cs.pitt.edu (John Dow) writes:
>   I was just wondering if Vanyel has been in any of the other books
>Mercades Lackey has written from that same world. (I was re-reading the
>end of Magic's Price, and noticed she kind of left it open for him to at
>least help people in the future. And the only book I've read from that
>world other than the TLH-M stuff is By the Sword. :)
>
>One of the Winds of whatever (Fate maybe?) suggested something like that
>on the book jacket. (No more detail about him, since I don't know how to
>do spoiler space. I'm new at this. :)

Yes, Vanyel does reappear. Actually, Vanyel is very much still a force to
be reckoned with in the Forest of Sorrows, and he takes an active role in
the events we see during the Mage-winds books, specifically WINDS OF FURY.

>And if any of you think her use of a homosexual as a main character is
>diffrent, imagine if it was basically the first sci-fi fantasy for a 12
>(or was it 11? :) year-old other than Young Adult stuff.

Misty has mentioned this on GEnie before; they've gotten countless letters
about this aspect of Vanyel (and Tylendel and Stefen and Firesong and....)
Nearly every one has praised her handling of what is often a delicate
matter.  As she put it, "Folks is folks..."

She is 11 chapters into the next Valdemar book, STORM WARNING, as of the
last post from High Flight, their eyrie.  :)

Paul W. Cashman
vanyel@crl.com 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 22:00:40 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercades Lackey: appearances of Vanyel after TLH-M?

vanyel@crl.com "Paul W. Cashman" writes:
>Misty has mentioned this on GEnie before; they've gotten countless letters
>about this aspect of Vanyel (and Tylendel and Stefen and Firesong and....)
>Nearly every one has praised her handling of what is often a delicate
>matter.  As she put it, "Folks is folks..."

Well, a homosexual friend of mine says that Misty's love scenes are
"impossibly cute" and his friends agree with that.  He's only read the
TLH-M trilogy.	I can't comment on that directly, but when I first read
them I was still rather homophobic (as in fear, not 'moral' objections) and
I not only enjoyed them but found myself identifying with Vanyel.
Surprised my girlfriend, who introduced me to Valdemar.  That indicates how
effective a writer *I* found her.  Now I have several friends who are gay,
and it bothers me not at all - some of the credit is certainly hers...

And yes, Paul, you can pass that on to her if you like...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 21:56:57 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lackey's new trilogies

I saw "The Black Gryphon" in the bookstore and leafed through it.  Sure
enough, Lackey's got enough Valdemar novels lined up to last her through
the rest of the century.  First she gets to finish this trilogy, with two
more Gryphon books.  Then there's a "Mage Storm" trilogy coming, which
appears to be a sequel to the "Mage Winds" trilogy.

Maybe this is where it'll turn out that the Aurelian Empire was behind the
trouble with Hardorn, and now Valdemar has to take on the Empire.  Do you
suppose that if this flies we'll then get a "Mage Hurricane" trilogy, in
which we learn that the Empire was just a front for the *real* villains,
from Ploor?

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 19:22:08 GMT
From: young@kenyon.edu (The Girl With Kaleidoscope Eyes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Mercades Lackey: appearances of Vanyel after TLH-M?

Regarding Vanyel in The Last Heral-Mage:
> And if any of you think her use of a homosexual as a main character is
> diffrent, imagine if it was basically the first sci-fi fantasy for a 12
> (or was it 11? :) year-old other than Young Adult stuff.

Actually that is one thing I am very grateful to SF/Fantasy for; I really
think that the way in which the books I grew up reading dealt with
homosexuality has had a very positive effect on how I view it.  It seems
that in many books of a sf/fantasy nature, homosexuality is presented in
either a neutral or positive manner.  As a matter of fact, sf/fantasy is
one of the few genres that creates same-sex romance on a semi-regular
basis.  I thought the love story between Vanyel and Tylendel (and later
Stephen) was incredibly romantic.  It's all very similar to the effect
reading Russian fairy tales had on me; I just never quite understood the
"evil empire" idea because of them.

Sarah

------------------------------

Date: 26 Dec 93 22:51:29 GMT
From: jsnead@netcom.com (John R. Snead)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Saunders Anne Laubenthal?

So, I was recently rereading for the nth time a wonderful book, Excalibur,
by Saunders Anne Laubenthal.  It was written in the 70's, or at least
printed by the Ballantine fantasy series of that era (edited by Lin
Carter).  It deals with Arthurian magic in modern mobile Alabama, and is
wonderful.  So, does anyone know if she wrote anything else, perhaps under
another name or anything?

Thanks.

John
jsnead@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 14:22:22 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review: "Lud-in-the-Mist", by Hope Mirrlees

	       Review:  "Lud-in-the-Mist", by Hope Mirrlees

Hope Mirrlees wrote "Lud-in-the-Mist" (***-, on an uncalibrated four-point
scale) in 1926, but you wouldn't know by reading it.  You wouldn't think it
a contemporary fantasy, either.  It doesn't categorize well - an odd and
quiet fantasy in which the heroes are complacent burghers, the nearest
thing to fighters are some underworked police, the villains may or may not
be villainous, and the magic may or may not be magical.

Lud-in-the-Mist is the capital of Dorimare.  The town is rich, self-
satisfied, and aggressively unimaginative and prosaic.  Being unimaginative
and prosaic is a bit of a challenge when you're just across the border from
Faerie, but perhaps for that reason the merchants of Lud-in-the-Mist put a
lot of imagination into the effort.  For instance, not only is the
importation of fairy fruit illegal, but fairy fruit is deemed not to even
exist: People who are arrested for selling fairy fruit must defend
themselves against a charge of smuggling silk.

Fairy fruit *does* exist, however, and people who eat of it become unsuited
to the thorough mundanity of Lud-in-the-Mist.  When the entire student body
of Miss Primrose Crabapple's Establishment for Young Ladies dances off for
the hills, it becomes clear that the encroachment of Faerie influence is
getting out of hand.

Master Nathaniel Chanticleer, Mayor of Lud-in-the-Mist, High Seneschal of
Dorimare, and a couple of etceteras, is the most determinedly prosaic of
Lud's merchants, though being prosaic takes more determination than usual
in his case.  Then there is the doctor, Endymion Leer, who is in the thick
of the matter - every man's confidant, dispensing plausible advice to all
and sundry, and somehow encouraging the general impression that the trouble
is all Nathaniel's fault.  And, in the background, there is Duke Aubrey,
who was toppled from his throne two centuries ago, and is reputed to still
trouble the countryside.

When Nathaniel Chanticleer starts investigating, he finds evidence of the
uncanny which is hard to ignore but, he also finds evidence which points
to a thoroughly mundane murder years back, and an equally mundane ring of
smugglers in current operation.  Are we dealing with rogues who are hiding
behind a supernatural facade or with a supernatural presence in workaday
guise?

The book ends somewhat abruptly.  Beyond the direct role of Faerie in the
plot, Mirrlees uses it as a metaphor for the artistic and aesthetic
dimension which gives the purely mundane side of life meaning and value.
In the final reconciliation of the two, however, plot is sacrificed
somewhat for the benefit of metaphor.  The result is not one of the great
works of fantasy, but it is one which retains its charm after two thirds of
a century, and still repays reading.

Author:    Mirrlees, Hope
Title:     Lud-in-the-Mist
Publisher: Ballantine
Date:      1970
Comments:  This is a reprint, the original having appeared in 1926 Also,
Comments:  someone recently posted that LUDMIST1.ZIP can be found on a
Comments:  number of BBS's, but I don't know its copyright status.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 20 Dec 93 03:35:35 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review:  "Song of the Lioness", by Tamora Pierce

	     Review:  "Song of the Lioness", by Tamora Pierce

Tamora Pierce's "Song of the Lioness" tetralogy (****-, on an uncalibrated
four-point scale) is easily one of the best juvenile fantasies of the past
decade.  It loses some points for world-building - the setting is generic
medievaloid, but gains those back and more for the main character, Alanna.

"Alanna: The First Adventure" introduces us to the ten-year-old Alanna and
her twin brother Thom, as they are about to be sent off for schooling - he
to become a knight, she to become a sorceress.  Except that it's Thom who's
interested in sorcery and Alanna who is determined to become a knight so
they trade places, and she disguises herself as a boy.

This first book covers the early years of her successful imposture.  As a
page she begins to learn the skills she will later need as a knight - the
sword, some sorcery, courtly manners, some book-learning.  She also begins
to know the people who will be important to her in later years, such as
Jon, the prince, and George, who styles himself king of the thieves, both
of whom befriend her.  And such as Duke Roger, who is only two lives away
from the throne, and whom everyone but Alanna seems to trust implicitly.

The book has the feel of a cross between Howard Pyle's "Men of Iron" and
Anne McCaffrey's "Dragonsinger", set against a fantasy background.  That
comparison, however, doesn't do justice to the writing, which is excellent,
or to the main character, who is more complex and interesting than Myles or
Menolly.  If you enjoy a good juvenile, try this one.  If you can't find it
in a children's bookstore, your local children's library should have it.
Then, if you liked it, there are three sequels.

   "Yer father will have my hide!"

   She made a face.  "Father doesn't care about anything but his
   scrolls."  She drew a breath.  "Coram, I'm being nice.  Thom
   wouldn't be this nice.  D'you want to see things that aren't
   there for the next ten years?  I can work that, you know.
   Remember when Cook was going to tell Father who ate the cherry
   tarts?  Or the time Godmother tried to get Father to marry
   her?"

"In the Hand of the Goddess" covers Alanna's years as a squire, and the
growing but covert enmity between herself and Roger.  He doesn't act
against her directly, but the deaths that keep coming close to her seem to
bear his fingerprints.  Alanna receives assistance, some of it super-
natural, but eventually is forced to take the Duke on alone.  Against this
background, Alanna must also learn to grow as a woman, despite a necessary
dearth of guidance.

The third book, "The Woman Who Rides Like a Man" is the weakest book of the
four, though still worth the reading.  Alanna, now known to be a woman, has
been knighted, but she is not precisely welcome at court.  Her travels take
her to the southern desert, the land of the Bazhir.  (The Bazhir, modelled
upon generic pseudo-Arab tribesmen, represent the worst failure of
imagination in Pierce's world-building.)  First captured and then adopted
by a Bazhir tribe, Alanna finds herself in a time, between adventures,
during which she must confront her goals and self-identity.  Always leery
of magic, she is forced to become the tribe's Shaman.  Having hard-won her
independence, she must deal with numerous claims upon it.

"Lioness Rampant" finishes Alanna's story in high style, as her travels
take her on a quest for one of the world's great magical artifacts, and
then back home, where all the troubles she'd thought behind her threaten to
explode at once.

As I said, if you enjoy well-enough-written juveniles, you'll want to read
this one.  The converse is also true, though: If you don't care for
juvenile fiction, this tetralogy isn't likely to change your mind.  (If
you're not sure, stop by the children's library and borrow a copy of
"Alanna: The First Adventure", or have them get you a copy via
inter-library loan.)

Pierce is currently writing another series in the same setting.  It is not
about Alanna, though she makes brief appearances, and it is not as good as
the first series, though I'm enjoying it.  The first book in the series,
"Wild Magic: The Immortals", came out in hardcover last year, and the next,
"Wolf-Speaker", is due this spring.

Author:    Pierce, Tamora
Series:    The Song of the Lioness
Title:     Alanna: The First Adventure
Title:     In the Hand of the Goddess
Title:     The Woman Who Rides Like a Man
Title:     Lioness Rampant
Date:      1983-1988
Publisher: The paperbacks are printed by Beaver Books in the UK and by
Publisher: Knopf/Borzoi Sprinter in the US

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com
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Date: 22 Dec 93 21:27:35 GMT
From: shadow@trantor.cc.umb.edu (Jim Belfiore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Spider & Jeanne Robinson Book Signing

ARISIA '94 and Borders Book Shop (Route 9, Framingham) are pleased to
present:

Hugo-Award winning Science-Fiction authors Spider & Jeanne Robinson, in
readings and signings of their newest and best known works.

Thursday, January 6th - 7:30PM

We hope to see you all there!

Jim Belfiore

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - McCaffrey (6 msgs) & Pratchett (6 msgs) &
                     Resnick (2 msgs) & Swanwick (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 04:29:15 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton):
>Well, remember that *both* of them are 'romantic' writers - it wasn't all
>McCaffrey's fault... ...perhaps most McCaffrey fans read it with lower
>expectations.

Two of my favorite McCaffrey novels are "Restoree" and "The Mark of
Merlin", so I can plausibly argue that I'm hampered neither by an aversion
to romance nor by overly high expectations.  (My favorite Scarborough novel
is still "Song of Sorcery".)

You don't seem to have disagreed with any of the specific problems I
raised, but just to have thought that the book's good points outweighed
them.  Where the novel best succeeds is in giving the reader a warm fuzzy
feeling about the heroine, and the Petaybeeans in general.  As to whether
that's enough, YMMV.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 09:48:50 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

zink@panix.com "David Zink" writes:
>chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>>The only feeling I had was that there wasn't enough of the ending - as
>>with a lot of books, I had the feeling that it was written (or cut) to
>>the length the publisher wanted, rather that the 'natural' length.
>
>It's amazing how when two individuals collaborate on a project, the one we
>like contributes all the good parts, and the one we don't like contributes
>all the problems.  As a special bonus, we can portray the one we don't
>like as some sort of faceless mass, like a corporation.

Er, I don't see how you are deriving that from what I siad (of course, you
may not be, and just throwing it out as a generalisation, in which case I
wouldn't disagree).

With this particular book, however, I thought the 'blend' was particularly
good.  Although I detected that certain characters were 'owned', I didn't
feel any of the 'jarring' that often occurs between the styles of
collaborators (or collaboratrices <g>?).

I haven't seen it with Scarborough's books, but certainly McCaffrey has had
publishers insist that chunks be cut to fit a required length (what was
recently published as The P.E.R.N. Survey, for instance, was supposed to
have been the first part of Dragonsdawn, explaining why the colonists were
unprepared - the publisher insisted that this would make it "too long" and
people wouldn't buy it).

Dani: I would rephrase what you said as "I don't regard the weak points of
the book as being as damaging as you do in the context of the story".  I
agree that if they spoiled the story for you then that is a shame.  I hope
the next one will be better.  (Sorry, that sounded stilted - I do really
hope that you're not disappointed like that in the others)

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 00:14:16 GMT
From: mkkuhner@phylo.genetics.washington.edu (Mary K. Kuhner)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

I have to agree with Dani - I found _Powers That Be_ very disappointing,
especially since I got to hear Scarborough talk about writing it at a
convention and was quite charmed with her.

There was something disturbingly wrong about the behavior of a *lot* of the
people in this story, so much so that I would have been much more
comfortable with a resolution revealing subtle, sinister mind control than
what actually happened.  In particular, I think the protagonist might have
been expected to be a bit upset about being exposed to something which had
a fair chance of killing her or driving her insane, without any effort to
get her consent.  If the Corporation is Evil because it manipulates and
coerces people, than the "good guys" of _Powers That Be_ are Evil as well;
but the authors don't seem to notice this.

I kept mentally writing a different novel, in which the protagonist was
initially charmed by these sweet, community-oriented, friendly folk and
slowly came to realize something was wrong.  Or suddenly.  But it never
happened.  Is it really okay to biologically alter people so that they die
when taken off planet?  Without telling them?  Does it become okay if you
can make them feel so good that they don't mind?  Brr.  The reader was
supposed to say: The Corporation is Evil because it killed these people.
However, it really had no way to know that they'd die, whereas the power
that altered them presumably did.

Very, very shallow morality.  I thought worse of it than Dani did - I
thought it was actively bad, and had to force myself to finish it (in case
it sprung a surprise ending which would improve matters, which it didn't).

Mary Kuhner
mkkuhner@genetics.washington.edu
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Date: 22 Dec 93 15:55:31 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

chris@keris.demon.co.uk wrote:
>...certainly McCaffrey has had publishers insist that chunks be cut to fit
>a required length (what was recently published as The P.E.R.N.  Survey,
>for instance, was supposed to have been the first part of DRAGONSDAWN,
>explaining why the colonists were unprepared--the publisher insisted that
>this would make it "too long" and people wouldn't buy it.

I'd just like to make clear that Del Rey has _never_ made Anne McCaffrey
cut parts of her books because they were too long.  We don't believe in
cutting for length around here.  (Just check out the widely varying lengths
of our books to see.)  However, what we do believe in, strongly, is trying
to make optimal books out of good manuscripts.  In the case of "The P. E.
R. N.  Survey," the editor felt that the section came across like an add-on
rather than feeling like an integral part of DRAGONSDAWN and it also made
the colonists' arrival experience (which was covered in the main part of
the book) feel somewhat redundant.  So she strongly suggested that
McCaffrey take it out.  And McCaffrey did.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 18:24:49 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

ekh@panix.com "Ellen Key Harris" writes:
[about Del Rey not cutting McCaffrey's books]

I apologise, but that's the way we've been told the story (that it was 'too
long').  May I repost your statement in other places to put your side of
the matter?

Incidentally, do you know who was responsible for Damia's Children?  To
whom should I send the marked-up version with all the points that
proof-readers should have spotted?

(*Someone* goofed on that book - my comment on first reading it was "If
that had come to me for a fanzine it would have been thrown out")

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 14:29:11 GMT
From: ekh@panix.com (Ellen Key Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Powers That Be

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
>Incidentally, do you know who was responsible for Damia's Children?  To
>whom should I send the marked-up version with all the points that
>proof-readers should have spotted?
>
>(*Someone* goofed on that book - my comment on first reading it was "If
>that had come to me for a fanzine it would have been thrown out")

DAMIA'S CHILDREN was an Ace book, I believe.

Ellen Key Harris
Editor
Del Rey Books
201 East 50th Street
NY NY 10022 USA
ekh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 06:08:38 GMT
From: lynn@coral.cs.jcu.edu.au (Lynn Alford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Quickie Review: Pratchett: Only You Can Save Mankind

Just spotted and bought from the local bookstore, Only You Can Save
Mankind.  Having read the blurb on the back, this book may be unique in
having a blurb that a) accurately reflects the contents of the book and b)
doesn't tell more then you wanted to know about the plot.

Our hero starts playing the newest, latest, greatest computer game yet
devised.  He reaches what is supposed to be a climatic encounter when he
gets a message "We surrender."  This isn't mentioned in the manual!  So
what happens when the game villain gives up?

The book is a light read, it doesn't take long to finish.  The idea is
quite good, and the book is fun to read.  It will bring new meaning to the
phrase "It's only a game" and you will learn the fate of those poor aliens
in computer games.

Lynn
lynn@coral.cs.jcu.edu.au

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 13:42:56 GMT
From: csc8aaa@sun056.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quickie Review: Pratchett: Only You Can Save Mankind

And if you like that one a sequel, _Johnny and the Dead_ is available in
the UK, probably coming to the states quite soon.  (well, I've got to rub
it in that there are at least a couple of good authors that we get their
books before the US)

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 14:24:25 GMT
From: B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk (BG TRAISH)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quickie Review: Pratchett: Only You Can Save Mankind

Lynn Alford (lynn@coral.cs.jcu.edu.au) wrote:
>The book is a light read, it doesn't take long to finish.  The idea is
>quite good, and the book is fun to read.  It will bring new meaning to the
>phrase "It's only a game" and you will learn the fate of those poor aliens
>in computer games.

Well, perhaps a light read with a heavy message, and aimed at children (but
how many of them will remember the Gulf War in a couple of years?)  It
would be interesting to compare this with Ender's Game...

Barry Traish
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds LS12 3NW UK

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 07:11:45 GMTF
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quickie Review: Pratchett: Only You Can Save Mankind

daveh@Auspex.COM "David Higgen" writes:
>> And if you like that one a sequel, _Johnny and the Dead_ is available in
>> the UK, probably coming to the states quite soon.
>
>And now the sequel ".... the Dead"??!!  This is a joke, right?  Or is
>Orson suing yet?

Since what Terry does mostly is parody (not having read Ender's Game I was
unaware of any similarity) he is probably immune from being sued.  He has
happily parodied a very large number of authors - whether with their
explicit permission or using 'fair use' I don't know.  Did Orson actually
write a story about a graveyard in a small English town?

Titles can't be copyrighted, by the way - I've lost cound of the number of
titles like "A Knight of Ghosts and Shadows"...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 12:27:06 GMT
From: B.G.Traish@bradford.ac.uk (BG TRAISH)
Newsgroups: rec.arts.sf.written
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quickie Review: Pratchett: Only You Can Save Mankind

David Higgen (daveh@Auspex.COM) wrote:
>Shades of Ender's game?
>And now the sequel ".... the Dead"??!!  This is a joke, right?
>Or is Orson suing yet?

I think Terry Pratchett wrote both books (though I haven't read Johnny and
the Dead) with Card in mind, but he rather used the computer game/aliens
device as a jumping off point rather than as a climax as Card did. Perhaps
he thought that a few people would get a little grin from the extra
resonance?

Barry Traish 
93 Stanningley Road
Armley, Leeds LS12 3NW UK

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 01:58:44 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Quickie Review: Pratchett: Only You Can Save Mankind

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton):
[a sequel, _Johnny and the Dead_]
>Since what Terry does mostly is parody (not having read Ender's Game I was
>unaware of any similarity) he is probably immune from being sued.

To clarify, "Ender's Game" involves a child who plays a computer war game
with unlooked for results.  (Worth reading.  Better yet, even, hunt down
the original novella.)  There's a sequel titled "Speaker for the Dead".

>Titles can't be copyrighted, by the way - I've lost cound of the number of
>titles like "A Knight of Ghosts and Shadows"...

I believe you're right, but the example is a poor one, as that title has
been in the public domain for about half a millenium.  (Look up "Tom O'
Bedlam's Song" for a number of familiar titles.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 21:05:04 GMT
From: roberts@decus.arc.ab.ca (Rob Slade)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: "Second Contact" by Resnick

Tor Books
49 West 24th Street
New York, NY   10010
"Second Contact", Resnick, 1990, U$3.95/C$4.95
 
The jacket blurb states that this book is a treat for anyone who likes
"computers, science fiction, or just a plain good read."  The "good read"
part is going to depend on personal preference: the science fiction part
seems to be almost a side issue.  The computer enthusiasts will be
presented alternately with ideas and giggles.
 
The book is set seventy-five years into the future.  Neither politics nor
technology appears to have advanced very far and, with a publication date
just before the "Seven Days That Shook the World" (as CNN would have it),
the major national security concern of the US is still "Russian spies".
(Interestingly, the book lists the US, Russia, China and Brazil as
spacefaring nations, while the cover shows a clear shot of a "NASA/ESA"
logo on a rocket-like device.)  Computers equipped with voice recognition
still cannot deal with more than one speaker.  At one point a computer
retailer tells one character that if the modem (what happened to ISDN?) she
is trying isn't fast enough, they have one that will transmit at "38,400
baud."  (If the author isn't just confusing baud and "bits per second" this
indicates some improvement over "voice grade" lines, but hardly enough for
the seemingly ubiquitous "vidphones" unless trellis coding has gotten
*really* sophisticated.)
 
None of the data security or communication issues raised are terribly
sophisticated.  The author has apparently never heard of telnet
capabilities or the like.  As usual in fictional accounts, the "hacker" is
not only skilled with computers, but is a phone phreak as well.
 
Two of the security topics are of some interest.  One is the account of
files being secured by "moving".  The concept of "security by obscurity" is
justifiably condemned, but it is true that leaving "standard" accounts open
or having "standard" directory and file structures is, to a certain extent,
a potential security loophole.  The next logical step, beyond putting files
in a non-standard location, is to keep moving the files.  Unfortunately,
there must be a way to retrieve the files, so somewhere there must be a
pointer to them.
 
The other point regards database security.  At one stage of the plot, the
heroes are trying to track the identity of an individual who is "classified
to the max."  By using the database inference problem, they are able to
pinpoint his location.  The example is somewhat simplistic, but involves
generating a number of queries and discarding the ones the computer does
*not* reject as classified.
 
The topic of alien contact, suggested by the title, is really of relatively
minor importance.  A computer security whimsy in sf clothing.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 23:38:30 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: "Second Contact" by Resnick

I thought it was a most enjoyable book, except for one of my least favorite
story devices: The previously intelligent character who suddenly throws the
whole mission into jeopardy by doing something completely stupid, for no
reason except that the story hasn't had enough excitement and suspense in
it.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 15:32:49 GMT
From: jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com (Joel Finkle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Swanwick titles

Mark Stackpole Mark.Stackpole@launchpad.unc.edu writes:
>   In the Drift - Ace books
>   Stations of the Tide - AvoNova
>   Gravity's Angels (short stories) - Arkham House
>   The Iron Dragon's Daughter - AvoNova (forthcoming)
>   Griffin's Egg - St. Martin's
>
>You can't go wrong with any of these; they're all top flight works.
>_Station's of the Tide_ is an indirect (*very* indirect) sequel to _Vacuum
>Flowers_ BTW.

In the Drift is good, but the writing is much less mature than Vacuum
Flowers, and Stations is even better.

Griffin's Egg is also an indirect relative of Vacuum Flowers, or at least
it could be.  It's only novella-length, and waaaay overpriced in hardcover,
but I've seen it through discount booksellers for as little as $3.99.

Gravity's Angels features "Mummer Kiss" which is what became the first
chapter or so of In the Drift.  I don't remember if there were any other
expanded stories, but they were all pretty good.

I eagerly await The Iron Dragon's Daughter.

Joel Finkle
Searle R&D
jjfink@skcla.monsanto.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 23:44:35 GMT
From: spamman@carson.u.washington.edu (Michael Pearce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Swanwick titles

I just picked up Iron Dragon's Daughter.  Looks like it could be a great
book.  Swanwick is able to produce consistently good books.  I'll let you
know how it reads REAL soon.

Michael Pearce

------------------------------
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Date: 22 Dec 93 05:32:03 GMT
From: paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Connie Willis, Impossible Things, Ado

Up to this point, I hadn't read any Connie Willis except for "In the Late
Cretaceous" (ok, ok, I admit it, the only SF mag I read is Analog).  Last
week I picked up a copy of _Impossible Things_ and have been reading a
story or two a night.  I've got a question about this printing of "Ado".

The narrator reads Delilah's signs and notes a lot of mispellings, but, the
quoted text doesn't have them.  Did an overzealous copyeditor fix them in
this publication, or did the original Asimov's publication also have them
spelled correctly (sheesh, I keep on mispelling the words in this
sentence...).  Actually, I guess the more sinister explanation is that my
spelling is so bad, that I'm thinking the incorrect spelling is correct.

Well, so far I've found the stories to be very well crafted, with some
strong but not simple emotional content, but somehow they don't really bowl
me over.

Samuel Paik
Digital Equipment Corporation
paik@mlo.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 22:55:33 GMT
From: paik@mlo.dec.com (Samuel S. Paik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Connie Willis, Impossible Things, Ado

Samuel S. Paik <paik@mlo.dec.com> wrote:
>Well, so far I've found the stories to be very well crafted, with some
>strong but not simple emotional content, but somehow they don't really
>bowl me over.

After I've reread some of the stories, I've found that a number of the
stories gain (quite a bit) on rereading and reflection.

Overall, as others have said, this is an excellent collection (which I
didn't mean to imply otherwise in my previous post).

Samuel Paik
Digital Equipment Corporation
paik@mlo.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 23:23:25 GMT
From: jonathan@konichiwa.cc.columbia.edu (Jonathan M. Lennox)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Connie Willis, Impossible Things, Ado

Samuel S. Paik <paik@mlo.dec.com> wrote:
>The narrator reads Delilah's signs and notes a lot of mispellings, but,
>the quoted text doesn't have them.  Did an overzealous copyeditor fix them
>in this publication, or did the original Asimov's publication also have
>them spelled correctly?

  As I recall (it's been a while) Asimov's had the signs spelled correctly
in the text, though they were properly misspelled in the illustration.
Either both Asimov's and whoever published _Impossible Things_ have
hyperactive and clue-deficient copyeditors, which seems unlikely, or it's a
stylistic device on Willis's part.

Jonathan Lennox
jonathan@columbia.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 16:12:18 GMT
From: sheilah@wam.umd.edu (Sheila Herndon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Gene Wolfe Sequel

While Holiday shopping I found the hb sequel to _Nightside the Long Sun_.
Oh boy!

I'm usually prepared for books to come out, but I wasn't expecting to see
this. Has any one reviewed it?

I'm going to the library!

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 18:16:30 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Zelazny: A NIGHT IN THE LONESOME OCTOBER

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes):
>Ever since he encased himself in "Amber," I tend to look at each new
>Zelazny novel with doubt and trepidation.... The "purchase" decision was
>undoubtedly influenced by the Gahan Wilson illustrations.

I'm with you on two counts out of three.  I also approached the novel with
d&t, and I'm also glad I got it, but I actually failed to notice that it
was illustrated.  Just as well, as it would have been a great let-down.
The illustrations (they start at one every four pages, but by the end we
get thirty-odd pages going by with no illustrations - perhaps because a
deadline was nearing) do not represent Wilson's better work.  In fact,
they're mostly a waste of paper.

>...the first-person narrator in this case is a watchdog.  Named "Snuff."

I guess that's because he likes to sniff things. :-) Yes, the animals were
definitely the best part of the book.

Snuff's narration starts off in a very 'doglike' manner.  At least, I don't
know any dogs who narrate differently: "I am a watchdog.  My name is Snuff.
I live with my master..."  I'm not sure what Zelazny's point was, and
whether this was meant to be misleading or he just found it unsustainable,
but it was a relief when his language went to "If something seems wrong
afterward that can only be accounted for by the presence of another player,
the power is then present to do a divinatory operation to determine the
person's identity or location."

>The other human characters include the Great Detective and his bumbling
>assistant (the Great Detective spends most of the book in drag); the
>Count; the Good Doctor...

I was disappointed that the Good Doctor wasn't Dr. Doolittle.

>The Game?  Yes.  There is a great Game going on, one which is played every
>time the full moon falls on the thirty-first of October, played by the
>Openers against the Closers.

Aside from the Grand Prize, there are also opportunities to win useful
secondary prizes, as the players who are ejected from the game often
possess magical artifacts which the canny contestant may acquire.

Yes, the book is lightweight fluff, but it's good lightweight fluff.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 15:28:03 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Has anyone mentioned _Millenium_ by John Varley?  It's about a futuristic
society jumping back to save plane crash victims before the plane actually
crashes.  I believe it was later made into a movie with the same name.

A little weird, but I liked it.  Although the stuff at the end with the
computer and the robot was a bit hard to swallow.  (I'm being intentionally
vague to avoid spoilers.)

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 17:18:02 GMT
From: newton@indial1.io.com (Thomas Newton Bagwell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Can you believe that nobody has mentioned 'The Time Machine' by H. G.
Wells?

'Downtiming the Nightside' by Jack Chalker is interesting, but unimpressive
overall.  Certain Chalker tendencies tend to become grating after enough
exposure.  It is time travel, though.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 17:54:53 GMT
From: Erich=Hurst%Mfg=Sys%IM=Hou@bangate.compaq.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: re: Time Travel Books

Isaac Asimov: The End of Eternity

He also wrote a short story titled "Red Queen's Race" (I think).

Both of these are very entertaining.

Erich Hurst
Compaq Computer Corporation
Houston, Texas

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 18:12:51 GMT
From: dambik@fnalo.fnal.gov (Ed Dambik)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

How about something a little different:

A Bridge of Years by Robert Charles Wilson. Very good character study.

Memories by Mike McQuay. The time travel here is drug induced.

The Schizogenic Man by Raymond Harris. This one *might* be about time
travel. It is definitely about alternative worlds. Good and twisty.  (Am I
the ONLY one here who ever heard of Harris???? He's very good but not very
prolific.)

Ed

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 03:54:10 GMT
From: stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

For a book about time travel with some serious physics, see Robert
Forward's _Timemaster_. 

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 19:45:37 GMT
From: ALTNER@fosvax.arclch.com (Spaceman Spiff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

To follow the thread of which time travel books to read, consider a very
interesting book called "Time Machines" by P.J. Nahin (A.I.P. Press) which
I'm touting to all my physicist friends and colleagues with any interest in
SF. In addition to a well-researched discussion of the physics of such
devices, the author has compiled a very complete bibliography of time
travel yarns (print and cinema)...I've yet to think of one I've read or
seen that he doesn't mention at least once. References to Heinlein and
Silverberg abound, of course. It is nicely illustrated, and written with
style and humor, i.e.:

   Son: Dad, can I borrow the time machine?
   Dad: Sure, but make sure you have it back before you leave!

B. Altner

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 18:33:40 GMT
From: IACJEA@asuvm.inre.asu.edu ("J.Ashley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: time travel books

For a humorous look at time travel, try John Brunner's _TimeScoop_.

Jennifer

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 14:33:11 GMT
From: Alexandra_Haropulos.McLean_CSD@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel

Some personal favorites are:

H. Beam Piper's Paratime Police stories and _Lord Kalvan of Otherwhen_
(Pennsylvania state trooper drops into alternate universe, saves same)

Harry Harrison's _The Technicolor Time Machine_, reprinted in the last few
years (movie company uses time machine to go on location, fer real)

Harry Turtledove's (drat, I'm not sure on the title) _Guns of the
Confederacy_ (white supremacists supply AK-47s to Lee and get something
more than they bargained for)

Lots of other books use time travel, but are really about other things,
with some like Heinlein's _Time Enough for Love_ on the high side of
including but not being about time travel, and Herbert's _Dune_ and
Dickson's _Final Encyclopedia_ on the low side.

I have to agree with Matt Austern that "By His Bootstraps"is definitive
when you are dealing with time travel paradox, but surely there is more to
the genre than that. I'm afraid that I enjoy explorations into historical
mutability the most. So unprovable, but so much fun and so
thought-provoking, when properly done.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 06:08:00 GMT
From: jim.henry@ftl.atl.ga.us (Jim Henry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Time Travel Books

>_Why I left Harry's All Night Hamburgers_ by Lawrence Watt-Evans (last
>title may be potched).

"Why I Left Harry's All-Night Hamburgers" is excellent; the collection is
titled "Crosstime Traffic" and is mainly parallel-universe stories rather
than time travel.  Most of them are quite good.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 01:33:11 GMT
From: richpri@genesis.mcs.com (Richard Price)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel

How about "The Crosstime Engineer" et al. by Frankowski?

Rich Price
richpri@mcs.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 17:03:21 GMT
From: deraud@power.amasd.anatcp.rockwell.com (Robert Lee DeRaud)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern) writes:
>In my opinion, the two best time travel works are both by Robert Heinlein:
>two short stories called "By His Bootstraps" and "All You Zombies".  These
>both deal with the odd, paradoxical nature of time travel.

Of course, his (short) novel 'Door into Summer' had time travel as an
essential (as opposed to central) plot element, not to mention what must
have been the world's oldest cat :-)

Lee DeRaud
Rockwell Int. AESD

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 11:30:01 GMT
From: D.R.S.Hipple@open.ac.uk (Dave)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

andrei@gr.osf.org (Andrei Danes) wrote:
>I liked some of Ray Bradbury's stories dealing with time paradox, for
>instance "The butterfly" (I am almost sure this was the original title);
>now it makes one feel that messing around with dinosaurs can be
>frightening for some less obvious reasons than those featured by "Jurassic
>Park" :-)

Just to be picky...  This, I'm pretty sure, will be the short story "A
Sound of Thunder" - unless (a) this was merely a variant UK title or (b)
I've gone completely barmy (quite possible).  In any case, Andrei is
perfectly right.  If I remember the story correctly, Bradbury obediently
shows us the scary dinosaur bit quite early on.  This is fine, and pretty
much what we were expecting, until he goes on to show us the *really*
worrying aspect of the scenario.  The story is old enough now for the
effects described (trying not to SPOIL here, just in case *someone* there
hasn't read it) to seem rather old hat, but it is one of the slickest and
(as far as I know) earliest stories to deal directly and explicitly with
such ideas.  Good stuff...

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 18:40:10 GMT
From: angelia@netcom.com (Angelia Derrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: seaQuest DSV   THE NOVEL

Someone, a little while ago asked if there was a novel for seaQuest DSV.
Well yes, I just got it out of a nearby book store. It's "seaQuest DSV THE
NOVEL" by Diane Duane and Peter Morwood.

I just finished reading it, and it was very good.

Angelia

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 21:31:22 GMT
From: shadow@iastate.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: seaQuest DSV   THE NOVEL

angelia@netcom.com (Angelia Derrick) writes:
>Someone, a little while ago asked if there was a novel for seaQuest DSV.
>Well yes, I just got it out of a nearby book store. It's "seaQuest DSV THE
>NOVEL" by Diane Duane and Peter Morwood.

   There is also a new seaQuest novel out titled "seaQuest DSV Fire below"
I don't recall who it's by but IMHO it was better than the first novel.

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 14:54:32 GMT
From: shadow@iastate.edu ( Bill Jensen )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New seaQuest DSV Novel

The new seaQuest Novel "Fire Below" is by Matthew J. Costello. I picked up
my copy around the 8/12 in are local book store.

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 19:20:56 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: out this week

Out this weekend (in the USA), and bought by me:

The Call of Earth (Homecoming 2), Orson Scott Card, Tor SF (pb)
   Out in paperback
Hostile Takeover (Black Hole Travel Agency 4), Jack McKinney, Del Rey SF
   (pb). Don't know if it's the last one yet
Mutagenesis, Helen Collins, Tor SF (pb)
   Looks sort of interesting

Out 2 or 3 weeks ago but just picked up:

Brain Rose, Nancy Kress, Avon SF (pb)
   Past-life regression SF (*not* past-life regression by a believer)

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 03:13:31 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: more out this week

Also out this week:

Invaders!, ed. Jack Dann & Gardner Dozois, Ace SF (pb)
   collection of alien-invasion stories

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 15:00:49 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: out this week

And Dave went to the store, and lo! there appeared before him:

A Sudden Wild Magic, Diana Wynne Jones, AvoNova Fantasy (pb)
  Yay! More DWJ! Wheeee!
Mother Speaks, Christopher Kubasik, RoC Fantasy (pb)
  Gaming fiction, in FASA's new Earthdawn setting.
The Black Gryphon, Mercedes Lackey & Larry Dixon, DAW (hb)
  A Valdemar prequel.
By Any Other Fame, ed. Resnick & Greenberg, DAW SF (pb)
  collection of what-if/celebrities stories
the Swordsheath Scroll, Dan Parkinson, TSR (pb)
  Dwarven Nations trilogy, III

sighted but not bought:
Lake of the Long Sun, Gene Wolfe, hardback
   I'll wait for paperback
another Aliens movie adaptation, paperback
   Will they never learn?

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 22:43:17 GMT
From: bobbach@netcom.com (Bob Bachtold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: GALAXY Magazine - The Legend Returns...

FYI - Here is the text of a press release seen recently at the LostCon
Science Fiction convention in Los Angeles:

GALAXY Magazine - The Legend Returns!

GALAXY is destined to continue its tradition of great Science Fiction and
Fantasy literature. E.J. Gold, the son of H.L. Gold, the original Founding
Editor, is the new editor of GALAXY. If you are familiar with the original
GALAXY and know what it stood for in the literary field, then you know what
to expect from the resurrected GALAXY.

The first issue is sure to become a collectible. Not only does it contain a
story from each of the previous editors, but it also features the beginning
of Robert Sheckley's new novel, CITY OF THE DEAD.

In addition, this issue contains the first new H.L. Gold story in decades,
and the first Jean-Marie Stine short story in twelve years.

The following writers will be featured in the Premiere Issue:

      * Robert Sheckley               * Horace Gold
      * Robert Silverberg             * Frederik Pohl
      * Jacqueline Lichtenberg        * Chuck Rothman
      * Greg Costikyan                * David Kyle
      * Lawrence Schimel              * Forrest J. Ackerman
      * Arthur Jean Cox               * J.W. Donnelly
      * Jean-Marie Stine

GALAXY will ONLY be available by subscription - it WILL NOT be carried in
bookstores or on newsstands. Publication will be bi-monthly beginning with
the Jan/Feb 1994 Premiere Issue.

Inquiries should be addressed to:

GALAXY
P.O. Box 370
Nevada City, CA 95959 USA
+1 (916) 432-1716 Tel
+1 (916) 432-1810 Fax

CompuServe:  73310,3723
GEnie:       BOBBACHTOLD
Internet:    bobbach@netcom.com 

(GALAXY has no direct email access as yet - I will personally forward email
inquiries directly to the publisher)

Disclaimer: I have no personal financial interest in GALAXY.  Having seen
the prepress issue, I can, however, certainly attest to the quality and
integrity of the magazine. And besides, the folks involved also happen to
be very good longstanding friends of mine...

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Television - SeaQuest (15 msgs) & Alien Nation

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 13:56:11 GMT
From: glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

The 60 Second Review.

In just one word : Awesome! The best of the lot.

The acting was on cue the effects were good, the writing and concepts were
good - especially the "InterNex" of the year 2019.  If they can just keep
the show at this calibre for the next 7 to 10 episodes; Lois and Clark is
doomed.

Awesome. 

Eric R. Glover
glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu                               		     

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 14:42:08 GMT
From: drh4@po.cwru.edu (Dawn R. Humphrey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

Thank You! It's nice to know that there are others out there who like
seaQuest too. All I ever seem to see on the bulletin boards is post about
how much better Lois & Clark is. (L&C is ok, but not my preference).

I thought the episode was exceptional, too. I wondered if Lucas was getting
paid for what he does. Although I'm still unclear about just how he got to
be onboard. I missed the pilot, but have seen all the episodes. 

Dawn

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 14:48:46 GMT
From: mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu (Michael L. Jacobs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

I am rather amazed to hear myself saying this (see myself typing this?) but
I really liked "Photon Bullet".  For once SeaQuest seemed to click and
actually produce a story instead of an event.  Jonathan Brandis is gaining
a lot of respect from me from the work he has done with a character that
could easily succumb to Wesley syndrome.  Kudos as well to the writers who
have actually written a decent misunderstood child genius.

Notice that this is the first episode where the seaQuest, Darwin, and the
miscellaneous shipboard stuff were either not present or completely
background.  In fact there was little to the story that tied it to an
undersea location, which is a good thing.  Lucas was left to solve his own
problems instead of calling on the resources of the almighty Enter--er
seaQuest to save the day.

Michael L. Jacobs
mlj44080@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 18:11:13 GMT
From: angelia@netcom.com (Angelia Derrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

Dawn R. Humphrey (drh4@po.CWRU.Edu) wrote:
>Although I'm still unclear about just how he got to be onboard.

  How he got onboard: well as "Lucas" mentioned his parents don't
understand him. Well Lucas's dad pulled some strings and got his kid put on
the seaQuest.

Angelia

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 18:17:26 GMT
From: angelia@netcom.com (Angelia Derrick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

   I as well have been impressed with Jonathen Brandis acting talent. This
episode was very different from the other episodes. One thing that I really
like about Lucas is the fact that he talks back, and gets in trouble.

  I really liked this episode. I had a lot of fun watching it, and
wondering if Lucas was going to go along with everyone and crash the World
Bank. I also liked the ending when Lucas got his pay check, and they walked
off with Lucas calling to the captain. Saying that he doesn't think that
it's enough.

Angelia

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 18:20:14 GMT
From: rwm@central.keywest.mpgn.com (Rob Miracle)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

drh4@po.CWRU.Edu (Dawn R. Humphrey) writes:
>Thank You! It's nice to know that there are others out there who like
>seaQuest too. All I ever seem to see on the bulletin boards is post about
>how much better Lois & Clark is. (L&C is ok, but not my preference).

IMHO: Until last night's seaQuest, L&C has been the better of the two :-) I
have enjoyed seaQuest but I have been bothered by limited types of shows.
Most of the first episodes were "virus" episodes - Human, Dolphin, and AI.
Kind of wants you to rename the show virusQuest.  The Ghost episode was
pretty good as well as the one with the stranded kids.

>I thought the episode was exceptional, too. I wondered if Lucas was
>getting paid for what he does. Although I'm still unclear about just how
>he got to be onboard. I missed the pilot, but have seen all the episodes.

Lucas was put on board (according to Lucas) to get him out of his parents'
hair.  However they general way it is put is that he is there to learn
responsibility.  Of the characters on board, Lucas is one of my favorite
(this from a true Wesley Hater), however his REASON to be there is poorly
done.  It would have been a lot better to have him be there because he
wrote the software to talk to Darwin, and he was still developing the
system.  UEO wanted him there as part of the science team.

But alas, we have to deal with the teen-ager vs. parents issue.  

Rob Miracle
Tantalus Inc.
Key West, Florida                      |
rwm@central.keywest.mpgn.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 21:43:14 GMT
From: triona@nwu.edu (Kelly A. Madsen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

glover@casbah.acns.nwu.edu (Eric Glover) wrote:
> The acting was on cue the effects were good, the writing and concepts
> were good - especially the "InterNex" of the year 2019.  If they can
> just keep the show at this calibre for the next 7 to 10 episodes; Lois
> and Clark is doomed.

I agree, this has to be one of the best seaQuest episodes I have seen so
far, and both the acting and the plot were pretty darn good. I also thought
that their representation of the InterNix was a pretty good "near-future"
view of what the Internet might become... also, the workstations they were
using at Node 3 looked to be a pretty accurate portrayal of what future
workstations might look like. Nothing irritates me more than seeing popular
television mess up about stuff like networks, computers... ;)

Kelly A. Madsen
triona@nwu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 19:48:43 GMT
From: savoia@sw.stratus.com (Rick Savoia)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SQ:DSV 12/19 review and questions....

<MDIG8154@URIACC.URI.EDU> writes:
> 1. What kind of keyboard is that?  I thought it was a mock-up, but I saw
> it this morning in an Aerosmith video.

Check out some of the latest PC mags.  Different style keyboards are
showing up all over. I don't think I could get used to that style but I'm
sure some people could.

> 2. What year is the story supposed to take place in?  The line about
> crashing the Arpanet sounded wrong, especially if this crash takes place
> in "our" future.

I can't decide if it was right or not.  I think this takes place in the
year 2015.  If that's the case then, Mycroft crashed Arpanet around 1999 or
2000.  Lucas is 17 years old and Mycroft said that it happened when Lucas
was two years old.  Maybe it was supposed to be Arpanet.  I did think it
was neat that they threw it in there.

> 3. The entire Node 3 setup rubs me wrong.  An ex-cracker running the
> largest node in the world?  And his assistants are all teenagers?  Who
> let this happen?  [I know, it was necessary for the plot, but still...]

Actually, it makes sense.  Who better to run something like Node 3 then
someone who can break into any system or recognize a problem in a second.
As far as the teenagers, the weren't normal.  I mean, Wolfman was "slow"
since he didn't graduate from MIT until 17. :) They were all supposed to be
very bright kids.  And some of the things I've seen kids do with computers
these days is downright outrageous.

You never know!

Rick Savoia
savoia@okemo.sqa.stratus.com
Rick_Savoia@vos.stratus.com 

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 21:34:22 GMT
From: hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu (Robert A. Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SQ:DSV 12/19 review and questions....

I personally liked the throwaway line talking about Apple buying Microsoft.
:-)

Robert A. Hayden
hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 03:30:24 GMT
From: stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SQ:DSV 12/19 review and questions...

Mario Di Giacomo asks about SQ:DSV 12/19:
>2. What year is the story supposed to take place in?  The line about
>crashing the Arpanet sounded wrong, especially if this crash takes place
>in "our" future.

They clearly have their timing messed up. The ARPANET was started in 1969
and merged with other nets to form the Internet in 1982. Assume the Node 3
leader (what was his name?) "crashed" the ARPANET in its last days (1982)
[Hmm, I do remember a few crashes back then...]. I believe he said he was
16 at the time? The episode takes place in the year 2019. That would make
the leader over 50 years old.  He didn't look that old! 

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 08:17:37 GMT
From: jtaggart@netcom.com (J. Taggart Gorman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SQ:DSV 12/19 review and questions....

<MDIG8154@URIACC.URI.EDU> writes:
>1. What kind of keyboard is that?  I thought it was a mock-up, but I saw
>it this morning in an Aerosmith video.

  What you saw in the latest Aerosmith video is an Apple Adjustable
Keyboard, painted charcoal-gray.  (There's also a PowerCD in a background
shot, and the girl at the end is using a Centris/Quadra 650.)
  What was in the workstations at Node3 was something else, but as
mentioned in another article, there are a million new types of keyboards.
The word 'ergonomic' is a big seller, since no one yet has any hard
scientific facts about what styles of keyboads are better at preventing
wrist injuries.

  Actually, I had a beef with this, as I do with the whole series - I think
that seaQuest is under-estimating what computing will be like in 25 years.
I think Lucas and company would think of QWERTY-style keyboards as museum
pieces.  When the "686" and PowerPC 604 & 620 chips start showing up in
mass quantities in desktop machines in 2-4 years, we're going to have so
many excess cycles on these monster CPUs, along with the DSPs that will be
built into all computers, that usuable speech recognition will be with us
by the end of the decade.  Add 15 more years of radical advancement in CPUs
and our kids will never use a keyboard in their lifetime.
  At Node3, they would have the tops in equipment, so they would have
radical stuff, stuff I can't even dream off.  I'd love to see a small jack
behind Lucas' ear, but I don't think science will understand the brain well
enough to make that possible for a long time.  Then again, the leaps and
gains never stop, so who knows?  Maybe when we retire, we can just slot in
that golf sim behind our ear, and rot in our easy chairs while our brains
think we are in Florida. :)

>2. What year is the story supposed to take place in?  The line about
>crashing the Arpanet sounded wrong, especially if this crash takes place
>in "our" future.

  Mentioned elsewhere, 2019.  Arpanet is dead in 1993.  The word "Internet"
was too close to "Internex", so they went back and chose "Arpanet."  At
least someone on the technical staff has a small clue about reality.
(Probably added at the last minute by the 13 year old son of the
producer... :)

>3. The entire Node 3 setup rubs me wrong.  An ex-cracker running the
>largest node in the world?  And his assistants are all teenagers?  Who let
>this happen?  [I know, it was necessary for the plot, but still...]

  Hey, when the government caught some of the biggest hackers in the 80's,
they turned around and gave them jobs to help make the systems more secure.
(Of course, this backfired in some causes, as with this new access, the
hackers just got even further...)

J. Taggart Gorman
jtaggart@netcom.com
taggart@scopus.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 15:48:23 GMT
From: dh30+@andrew.cmu.edu (Deborah Ann Henderson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SQ:DSV 12/19 and Computing Power

We had a little discussion in the computer room the other day about the
state-of-the-computers in SQ and I thought I'd share.  Someone else said
there was no way we would still be using th QWERTY keyboard and most of
present at this conversation agreed. The split keyboard would be nice
though...

 We also thought that the vocal interface was going to come by the end of
the century and then go again.  The vi's are good for end-users but they
are a pain when you are really working deep in a system.  I, for one, don't
use those voice function because co-workers go to great lengths to find out
what your shut-down command is and then casually yell it from the hallway
every time they pass your office.

I do think the reaction time of the graphics and processing was slow (we
use SGI's and Sparc10 stations so I am very spoiled) but we get those
reaction times already. Sometimes I think the characters show up on the
screen before I type them. I did think the 3-d Tetris/IQ-Test-Style cube
game was neat... could be a lot of fun.

Overall I thought the episode was one of the better ones.  Jonathan Brandis
is a lot more talented than I had expected.  And ever since Blue Thunder
went off the air I have been waiting for a good Roy Scheider series.

I was wondering if anyone knew what company manufactured the Darwin robot.
Just curious...want to file it in my amazing accomplishments file. Having
spent the last year building robots I can safely say it isn't as easy as it
looks.  Especially underwater stuff.

One last thing...if Spielberg is going to redirect the series and save it,
I would like to suggest he find a source of real conflict.  Virus, ghosts
and pirates are not going to be enough.  Maybe internal crew conflicts or a
war (as depressing as that is; it makes for good conflicts.)  Maybe
sub-marine warfare in the China Sea?

Anyway, back to work...

debbie@frc.ri.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 18:42:09 GMT
From: gt9863a@prism.gatech.edu (Craig Kenneth Bryant)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SeaQuest 12/19 REview

I've got to confess, even I liked this episode. I've been trying to endure
the series, because I think it really has potential. "Photon Bullet," while
certainly not a "City on the Edge of Forever," or "Demon With a Glass
Hand," is the first time I've really seen the show start to live up to that
potential.  Give it time, folks, give it time...

You know, I may start taping the damn things, now...and where is that
episode guide?

Craig Bryant

[Moderator's Note: For anyone else interested, there is a copy of an
episode guide in the archive directory: seaquest.guide.  The guide is
posted monthly by the author and this is the most recent one currently
available, dated December 1. I'll update this file as new versions are
released by the author.]

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 20:02:56 GMT
From: hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu (Robert A. Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SQ:DSV 12/19 and Computing Power

Deborah Ann Henderson said something like:
> I was wondering if anyone knew what company manufactured the Darwin
> robot.  Just curious...want to file it in my amazing accomplishments
> file. Having spent the last year building robots I can safely say it
> isn't as easy as it looks.  Especially underwater stuff.

Darwin is a real dolphin.

Robert A. Hayden
hayden@krypton.mankato.msus.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 05:46:13 GMT
From: pstinson@pbs.org (Patrick Stinson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SQ:DSV 12/19 review and questions...

stalzer@macaw.hrl.hac.COM wrote:
>  I believe he said he was 16 at the time? The episode takes place in the
> year 2019. That would make the leader over 50 years old.  He didn't look
> that old!

I have seen people over 50 who could easily pass for 30 something.  In
another half decade I may be one of them. :-)

BTW, as I watched this episode, I was sure it would generate a lot of
traffic over this net.  I am pleasantly surprised it has mostly been
positive.  Judging from some previous posts about SQ and the various trek
shows, I thought this one was going to be roasted alive.  I guess it
depends on which generation you are viewing from. :-)

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 14:55:39 GMT
From: dharris@leo.vsla.edu (Deborah Harris)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Alien Nation

I am also still very upset about the cancellation of Alien Nation.  I've
just finished reading the last two novels, which were wonderful, and the
book Newcomers Among Us.  I wrote several letters when the show was
cancelled, but I'm ready to try again to at least try to get them to
release the episodes on videocassette.  It would be wonderful if there were
enough people out there to join me and at least let the executives at Fox
Broadcasting and 20th Century Fox know that the show is still missed and
still has a following.

Here are the names and addresses I found:

Lucille Salhany
Fox Broadcasting Co.
P.O. Box 900
Beverly Hills, CA  90213

George J. Krieger
CBS FoxVideo
1330 Sixth Ave.
New York, NY  10019

Joseph Roth
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp.
10201 W. Pico Blvd.
Los Angeles, CA  90035

Thanks for taking time to read this (it is my first attempt at this).  If
anyone has any other ideas please let me know.

Thanks!

Debbie

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	     Television - Highlander (6 msgs) & UFO (4 msgs) &
                          Doorways (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 20:46:28 GMT
From: JVOGEL@nhqvax.hq.nasa.gov (JOHN VOGEL)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander musings

Well, I'll say this for highlander;
   It got my 14 year old son to listen to Queen. 
   This season I've had trouble keeping up with Highlander.  The local
stations have gone rescheduling happy (thank goodness they didn't do that
with Deep Space Nine) and I've missed some.
   The way they killed off Tess was classy by Television standards.  She
Came back for a single show and has the type of death that most people have
- - senseless.  I'm so happy they didn't send Duncan off to look for her
killer for the next few shows.
   It does seem less intense this season.  They do have to explain how the
Watchers are finding Immortals.  They seem to be appearing with almost
supernatural regularity now.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 22:02:42 GMT
From: jpierson@vaxc.stevens-tech.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Highlander: The Series and Kurgan?

I was watching Highlander:The Series today. It was a repeat (The Watchers).
I have a question, now , I understand what's going on with the watchers and
stuff, but I'm trying to figure out what they are doing at the end of this
episode. MacLeod is at a notebook computer and types the following:

dir KURGAN
dir DUNCAN MACLEOD

Now I can see him typing himself to see if he was eliminated from the
computer files, but why Kurgan too??? Are they trying to make some sort of
connection between the movie and the show? (Other than the obvious Clansman
connection.) I mean, up until that point, Kurgan wasn't even mentioned on
the show.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 23:47:45 GMT
From: snelson5@uwsuper.edu (SCOTT R. NELSON)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander: The Series and Kurgan?

jpierson@vaxc.stevens-tech.edu writes:
>Now I can see him typing himself to see if he was eliminated from the
>computer files, but why Kurgan too??? Are they trying to make some sort of
>connection between the movie and the show? (Other than the obvious
>Clansman connection.) I mean, up until that point, Kurgan wasn't even
>mentioned on the show.

He was mentioned earlier in the show.  Dawson shows MacLeod his computer
and types in the directory "Kurgan" and says that Connor did everyone a
favor by getting rid of him.

Scott R. Nelson
University of Wisconsin-Superior

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 06:03:08 GMT
From: hiller@imager.llnl.gov
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Highlander: The Series and Kurgan?

If you watch the show again, when Duncan goes up into whatshisname's office
the first time, the old man brings up Kurgan's file and says something to
the effect of "Your kinsman did us all a big favor by killing him."  Up
until this point, Highlander: The Series had happily coexisted with the
movie with no serious continuity flaws (that I had noticed, once you get
past having two immortal McCleods, both known as The Highlander, and no-one
ever gets them confused).  The season premiere left me rather dismayed, and
with the prominent new role of the Watchers/ Hunters and Richie's
immortality, I'm not quite as enthusiastic with the new season as I was
with the first.  (I almost got a friend to watch that episode; he'd not
seen the movie yet.  I'm glad I did it; I'd rather show first season
re-runs to hook him on the show).

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 01:28:45 GMT
From: windy@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Windy L Treese)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: The Watchers

When did the watchers first show up?   And who the heck are the hunters on
Highlander?  And is Duncan Macloed the same guy in the movie or is that
Connor?

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 08:05:56 GMT
From: bioaw124@emory.edu (Claire Maier)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: The Watchers

The Watchers first showed up in the final episode of the first season, "The
Hunters".  They are a mortal secret society that has been observing
Immortals for centuries.  They have a dark blue/purple tatoo (vaguely "v"
shaped) on their wrists.  While they are supposed to watch only, renegade
members of the group (refered to as "hunters") will try to kill immortals.

Duncan MacLeod is a younger kinsman of Connor's, and was trained by Connor.
Duncan has appeared in the series only and is played by Adrian Paul.
Connor has been in the movies and in the series pilot, and is played by
Christopher Lambert.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 00:17:42 GMT
From: Commodon@world.std.com (Don Kelloway)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 70's Brit Series: "UFO"

  I am 28 years old and I can remember watching it.. At that time, I
thought it was a great show. I especially remember the music during the
show as being kind of loud and bellowing. I also remember the base, where
Straker and the others would slide down a tube/shaft into their planes,
etc. the car had the gull-wing style doors and he had silver/blond hair...

  I don't think it'll be seen over here again as it was a BBC production..
I am sure that probably over in the UK, it appears on some sort of reruns..
Any one know for sure?

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 03:31:03 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 70's Brit Series: "UFO"

Michael_Klassen@mindlink.bc.ca (Michael Klassen) writes:
>Does anyone have fond recollections of the 70's British TV series UFO,
>with American Commander Straker as the anti-hero?

FOND recollections?  Not really.  Gerry and Sylvia Anderson were adept at
producing series that looked good, on a budget that wouldn't pay for
mimeographing the script in a U.S. production facility.

However, neither of them has ever had any conception of how to put together
a script or series format for an SF series; this is why their output is
never a coherent script, but rather a mish-mosh of vaguely interesting
scenes, and their work is regarded as "kids' shows."

Interestingly, the scripts they did for the "SuperMarionation" shows, like
"Thunderbirds" and "Captain Scarlet" were often a good deal better than the
ones they managed to come up with for their live-action shows.  This trend
continued in "SPACE: 1999," and even with Lord Grade humping the production
budget up, they couldn't give their product away with green stamps.
 
You CANNOT write good SF scripts in the absence of at least a modicum of
scientific awareness, or without finding competent advisors; and you CANNOT
write good TV drama when you're using fifties' Brit TV shows as your
primary models, and ignoring the production values of your competition.

> One fave UFO episode was the kidnapping of an Earth-type, and blue
> "Liquid Oxygen" filling a mask to make riding in the UFO possible.

Silicone oxygen transport fluid, not "liquid oxygen."  Provides greater
immunity to high gee forces, due to more uniform acceleration effects and
greater internal support.  One of the few SF concepts the Andersons
*almost* got right.

>Also, Straker had a very cool car.  Like a Bricklin almost.

It was just a gull-wing-doored body with turbine-whine SFX pasted onto the
sound track.  It would have been a *lot* more believeable if they'd put a
suspension under it; as it was, it bounced and bobbled like Aunt Nellie's
Model T.  Note that most *other* cars were mid-sixties types.

The hand props, designed and built by a guy named Don Fagan, were much
better, and occasionally quite well-done.

>That's all I can remember.  Anyone seen it lately?  Will it be
>resurrected?  Or even better, will it make it to video?

It's available on video.  If you remember it fondly, my sympathies when you
finally get to look at it now.

With any luck, it will *NEVER* be resurrected.  The series format *could*
have combined all the best features of "THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E.," "STAR
TREK," "THE INVADERS," and "THUNDERBIRDS."  As it was, we ended up with a
weekly talk-fest belaboring crude, stupid plotlines based on scientific
ignorance, or this week's re-arrangement of the series format.  (Major
changes happened whenever one of the hack writers involved with the show
thought of something he thought was cute, but these changes were never
subsequently included in the series continuity.)
 
Many of the scripts had elements that could have resulted in topnotch
shows, with only a little professional writing.  Alas, this kind of skill
was apparently not available at 21st Century Film Productions, Ltd.

Commodon@world.std.com (Don Kelloway) writes:
> I am 28 years old and I can remember watching it.. At that time, I
> thought it was a great show. I especially remember the music during the
> show as being

Much of it was by Ron Grainer, and quite good.

> kind of loud and bellowing. I also remember the base, where Straker and
> the others would slide down a tube/shaft into their planes, etc. the car
> had the

Much model work and FX shots by Derek Meddings.

> gull-wing style doors and he had silver/blond hair... 

The bangs and bleach job were for this role only; a "Spock-like" look was
being attempted.

The actor, Ed Bishop, has darkish hair; you can see him with his own hair
color as the American Ambassador in "JOURNEY TO THE FAR SIDE OF THE SUN"
and in "DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER," where he plays the radiation hazards
officer...  ("Hi, I'm Klaus Hergescheimer... do you have your radiation
shield on?"  Note that this dialog was written in British, since in America
they're called "dosimeters" or "radiation badges.")
 
Bishop is not an American... he's a British actor who made a good living
playing Americans.  Shortly after UFO went out of production, he showed up,
still with his bleached-Spock hairdo, as a guest villain, on an episode of
"THE AVENGERS."

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 17:25:14 GMT
From: marcmart@news.delphi.com (MARCMARTIN@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: 70's Brit Series: "UFO"

Gharlane Eddore writes:
> Interestingly, the scripts they did for the "SuperMarionation" shows,
> like "Thunderbirds" and "Captain Scarlet" were often a good deal better
> than the ones they managed to come up with for their live- action shows.

Actually, Gerry and Sylvia Anderson usually only wrote the pilot episodes
for each series.  They actually had WRITERS do the rest for them.  Tony
Barwick, in particular, wrote most of UFO and the supermarionation series.
I've seen most of the Anderson's stuff in recent years, and personally, I
think that UFO holds up better than the rest.  Of course, like you say, the
continuity and some of the scripts were terrible.

>> I especially remember the music during the show as being
>
>Much of it was by Ron Grainer, and quite good.

None of UFO's music was by Ron Grainer - it was all by Barry Gray, who did
all of the Anderson's music through Space: 1999 year one.  And yes, it was
quite good.

> Bishop is not an American... he's a British actor who made a good living
> playing Americans.  Shortly after UFO went out of production, he showed
> up, still with his bleached-Spock hairdo, as a guest villain, on an
> episode of "THE AVENGERS."

Ed Bishop was born in New York, and didn't move to England until he was 28.
You're right, though, he is considered to be a British actor, since this is
where he has worked and lived since the 70's.  BTW, Straker's blond hair
was only bleached in UFO's pilot episode.  For the rest of the series, it
was simply a blond wig.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 23:30:30 GMT
From: dpmsmith@ace.com (Camber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: 70's Brit Series: "UFO"

>I'm new to this group.  Does anyone have fond recollections of the 70's
>British TV series UFO, with American Commander Straker as the anti-hero?

One of Gerry and Sylvia Andersons live action series.  The character was
named Straker and he wasn't so much the anti hero as just a ruthless and
borderline fanatic.  Considering he let his own son die rather than lose a
chance to capture an alien.

>I remember darn little about it now.  It goes back to back pre-teens.  It
>a pre-cursor to the more ambitious "Space 1999" that followed.

The two series were supposed to be related with Space being a sequel to
UFO.  As the story goes the Mark 9 Hawks that show up in space were what
was finally built to destroy the alien homeworld.

>One favorite UFO episode was the kidnapping of an Earth-type, and blue
>"Liquid Oxygen" filling a mask to make riding in the UFO possible.

The was Paul Foster the main loverboy of Shado.  Foster was a test pilot
who tripped over a UFO event in the first episodes of the show and gets
recruited.

>Another episode had Straker in some space-time warp, where everyone form
>th present disappearing.

One of my favorites was this episode where the aliens had managed to extend
a second of time and trapped Straker and Col. West in it.

>Also, Straker had a very cool car.  Like a Bricklin almost.

I liked the cars.  The Deloreans reminded me of them a lot.

>That's all I can remember.  Anyone seen it lately?

A few selected episodes only :( The series is available on laserdisk in
both Japanese and English but is sold as two box sets which ordered from
Japan (if you could get them) would go for $400+ each :( :(

Dennis
DpmSmith@Ace.Com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 15:13:36 GMT
From: dragon@multiline.com.au (simon richards)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Doorways

 I just watched the pilot to the series Doorways and I just wanted to know
if there is actually a series. We in Oz get things a little bit late (like
we are currently watch the 4th season of TNG on TV at the moment)

 If Doorways is a series being televised has anybody got any brief synopses
of each episode and a episode list?

Simon Richards
dragon@multiline.com.au

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 02:29:55 GMT
From: leew@indirect.com (Lee Whiteside)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doorways

dragon@multiline.com.au (simon richards) writes:
> I just watched the pilot to the series Doorways and I just wanted to know
>if there is actually a series. We in Oz get things a little bit late (like
>we are currently watch the 4th season of TNG on TV at the moment)

It looks like someone finally got to see it.  It was done as a pilot for
ABC which did not pick it up as a series, opting for Lois and Clark as
their venture into science fiction for this season (which left "Doorways"
creator George R.R. Martin not too enamored of L&C).  A two hour pilot
movie and a ninety minute pilot movie were prepared for ABC, which version
aired in Australia?  ABC did schedule the show last summer on a Saturday
night.  However, they scheduled it for a one-hour time slot (forgetting how
long it was).  When they were told they had a 90 minute version, ABC
replied that they didn't have any 90 minute slots open and that maybe they
would air it next summer...

George did show the pilot at LosCon in November '92 and got a good response
from science fiction fans who saw it.

Lee Whiteside
leew@indirect.com
P14942@email.mot.geg.com 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 08:59:46 GMT
From: dragon@multiline.com.au (simon richards)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doorways

 Doorways has not aired in Australia, I hired it out on video and it was
the ninety minute version.

>George did show the pilot at LosCon in November '92 and got a good
>response from science fiction fans who saw it.

 Well I liked it and am hoping they do make it into a series sometime in
the future. It does have lots of potential to be a great show.

Simon Richards
dragon@multiline.com.au

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 19:50:49 GMT
From: aa396@cleveland.freenet.edu (Bill Henley)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doorways

Hmmmm... I love LOIS & CLARK, but it's too bad ABC could not have given
both shows a try, instead of some of the ordinary TV garbage which has
already been cancelled.  I know almost nothing about "Doorways," - what is
the basic premise, anyway?  But, I know that it is a creation of George
R.R. Martin who has an excellent track record with BEAUTY & THE BEAST (TV
series) and as author of some outstanding written science fiction.

Bill Henley

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 21:43:22 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Doorways

aa396@cleveland.Freenet.Edu (Bill Henley) writes:
>I know that it is a creation of George R. R. Martin who has an excellent
>track record with BEAUTY & THE BEAST (TV series) and as author of some
>outstanding written science fiction.

Uh, a minor carp; I was under the impression that RON KOSLOW created
"BEAUTY AND THE BEAST," and that GRR Martin was a producer / writer /
director / story consultant type on the show.

Not to belittle GRRM, whose stuff I love.

------------------------------
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Date: 26 Nov 93 00:22:41 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

OK, recent threads have gotten me interested in Libertarianism in SF (& F,
though, I haven't seen as much here).  People have commented on Heinlein,
L. Neil Smith, and F. Paul Wilson (and maybe a couple of others that elude
my mind at the moment) as authors with Libertarian slants.

My question: other candidates (within genre...I've read Ayn Rand :), but I
don't mind media references)?

And, has anyone seen any commentary on this?  I'd prefer pointers to
scholarly articles, but I'll take what I can get (e.g. I'd like something
from _Mosaics_ or _SF Studies_, but _Omni_'ll do).

I think there might be a paper in here somewhere.

Do you think that this Libertarian streak has something to do with the
weird admixture of politics in Libertarianism?  I don't know that much
about it, but I gather that Libertarians are pretty conservative about
foreign affairs while being rather liberal about personal freedoms.  (This
is my general impression of Libertarianism from brief comments with a
friend who interviewed the Lib. Party candidates at their National
Convention in OKC, OK five(?) years ago; I admit I'm ignorant, so I'd
appreciate information, not flamage.)

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 18:42:25 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

   I'd recommend ILLUMINATUS! by Robert Shea and Robert Anton Wilson, and
all books by the individual authors (though Shea's are historical fiction,
rather than sf).

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 20:25:05 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller):
>I think there might be a paper in here somewhere.
>
>Do you think that this Libertarian streak has something to do with...

I don't think you're really on to something here.  There *is* a Libertarian
presence in SF, but I doubt that it's a disproportionate one.  (I should
qualify that a bit: Research shows that in the US, the political opinions
of those who actively concerned about politics tend to be more extreme -
left or right - than those of the average voter or poll respondent.)

That said, there are three factors which conduce to the presence of
Libertarian elements in SF:

1. The genre supports the 'creation' of Libertarian societies, while in
   mainstream writing or other genres, authors tend to settle for
   real-world societies.

2. Such settings may appeal viscerally to readers who are not actually
   Libertarian, because they tap a deep reservoir of dislike for
   government.

3. It's a lot easier to write fiction about a rugged individualist who just
   goes ahead and acts than it is to write a story about people who form
   committees to tackle the dull jobs of trying to achieve a consensus,
   build support, look at consequences...

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 22:17:40 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

This is such a definite thread, the (really very appalling, but when it's
the only game in town. . .) Clute/Nicholls _Encyclopedia of Science
Fiction_ has an article entitled "Libertarian SF", with a variety of
cross-references in and out of it.  It is sort of okay.  All right, it's
one of the better articles I've read in the encyclopedia (and I've read a
lot of them, by now.  Pity the damn book's too heavy and too expensive to
throw).

They list:

Le Guin _The Dispossessed
Rand _Atlas Shrugged_
various Heinlein, culminating in MiaHM
Kornbluth _The Syndic_ (which even they admit is stretching a point)

as "protolibertarian"

They list:

J. Neil Schulman _Alongside Night_
Shea & Wilson's _Illuminatus!_ trilogy (and others by same)

as best of the specifically libertarian stuff.

Second tier includes:

F. Paul Wilson's _An Enemy of the State_  (I've never read this)
L. Neil Smith (various - they call it mildly comic; I think they
stretch it)

Of the not officially libertarian stuff, but nevertheless current and
more-or-less libertarian perspective:

Melinda Snodgrass _Circuit_ trilogy (I really hated the way women were
portrayed in these, but I didn't care for the men, either; another case of,
I don't like these people, and I don't care what happens to them.  Except
one, and she got wasted in book three.  Made me mad.)

James P. Hogan (_Voyage from Yesteryear_ is listed specifically; it's an
okay read, but, like a lot of Hogan's work, heavy-handed)

Victor Koman, Brad Linaweaver, Victor Milan (Never heard of them.  I'm so
illiterate.)

Jerry Pournelle (I'm not saying *anything*.  Okay, I'll say one thing.  I
sort of enjoyed _The Mercenary_ in junior high.  But that's not relevant.)

Vernor Vinge (nice guy; the stuff in _Across Realtime_: _The Peace War_,
"The Ungoverned", _Marooned in Realtime_ has some of the coolest toys,
characters and ideas I've seen recently in sf.  Excellent work.)

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 22:30:31 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>I don't think you're really on to something here.  There *is* a
>Libertarian presence in SF, but I doubt that it's a disproportionate one.
>(I should qualify that a bit: Research shows that in the US, the political
>opinions of those who actively concerned about politics tend to be more
>extreme - left or right - than those of the average voter or poll
>respondent.)
>
>That said, there are three factors which conduce to the presence of
>Libertarian elements in SF:
>
>1. The genre supports the 'creation' of Libertarian societies, while in
>   mainstream writing or other genres, authors tend to settle for
>   real-world societies.
>
>2. Such settings may appeal viscerally to readers who are not actually
>   Libertarian, because they tap a deep reservoir of dislike for
>   government.
>
>3. It's a lot easier to write fiction about a rugged individualist who
>   just goes ahead and acts than it is to write a story about people who
>   form committees to tackle the dull jobs of trying to achieve a
>   consensus, build support, look at consequences...

Good points, Dani. *However*, I would point out that if you examine
non-English language sf, or at least, Eastern-Block sf, one does not see
the same types of plotting, approaches to societies, etc..

Now, I'm not saying absolutely that this has something to do with the
politics of America or other English-speaking countries, but I wonder.
Perhaps a better comparison might be between American SF and British SF,
where politics are similar, but recent history is not.

I'm tempted to say that the Libertarian 'streak' probably could be linked
to the same sort of urges in American authors that lead to the American
Rennaissance - a desire to break away from what they saw as an oppressive
foreign culture (e.g. England/Europe) still being forced upon a country of
writers that were no longer English (ok, that's a bit reductive, I know,
but it's essentially correct).  In the early twentieth century, the
modernists made a move back toward the traditions of European literature.
In fact, several modernists are studied as both American *and* English
writers because of their chameleon-like quality - Henry James, for example.

Sf writers like Heinlein started in the 30's and 40's when modernism was
still amok in literary circles - I'm just thinking there might have been
some reason that Libertarianism got its start, and as sf became more
disassociated with the mainstream (though some is now heading back towards
the mainstream, or maybe the mainstream is heading towards sf),
Libertarianism became accepted as a reasonable, acceptable generic trope.

I like to look at the differences between mainstream and sf, as well as the
similarities between them.  I think these types of issues are some of the
most important for scholars that try to get their colleagues to accept sf
and other genres as more than 'escapist schlock'.  I've been fighting this
battle ever since I started college just over a decade ago (*yow!*); I'll
take just about any ammunition I can get, 'cause I don't ever see the war
ending.  :)

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 93 23:23:02 GMT
From: matt@physics2.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
> Vernor Vinge (nice guy; the stuff in _Across Realtime_: _The Peace War_,
> "The Ungoverned", _Marooned in Realtime_ has some of the coolest toys,
> characters and ideas I've seen recently in sf.  Excellent work.)

Excellent indeed, except that the most explicitly libertarian of those
works, "The Ungoverned", is also the weakest of the three.  The story set
in the anarchist 21st/22nd-century utopia just isn't all that interesting.
This society is much more intriguing in _Marooned in Realtime_, where it's
the subject of reminiscences and fragmentary references.

Note, by the way, that Vinge has written many other stories with an
anarchist or libertarian bent: the concept clearly interests him.  Not all
of those stories, though, have a positive attitude towards libertarianism!
"Conquest by Default", reprinted in _Threats and other Promises_, presents
a radically libertarian society as something very scary and inhuman.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 00:37:18 GMT
From: nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>Le Guin _The Dispossessed
[and others]
>as "protolibertarian"

Hmmm...never seen it 'accused' of this before.

>Melinda Snodgrass _Circuit_ trilogy (I really hated the way women were
>portrayed in these, but I didn't care for the men, either; another case
>of, I don't like these people, and I don't care what happens to them.
>Except one, and she got wasted in book three.  Made me mad.)

Hmmm...I find this really surprising.  I know this woman, and I never
thought of her as particularly having a Libertarian slant.  Now I'll have
to think about her fiction and ST:TNG works and re-evaluate.

>Victor Koman, Brad Linaweaver, Victor Milan (Never heard of them.  I'm so
>illiterate.)

Victor Milan -_The Cybernetic Samurai_, _The Cybernetic Shogun_
(intelligent, self-aware computers); sort of a just-after-Gibson CP-ish
(dare I say it?), er, wannabe.  I know him too, and while I found him to be
a bit of a cad (albeit a cute cad - a rarity in the SF field), I can't say
I ever really saw Libertarian leanings in these books.
  
>Jerry Pournelle (I'm not saying *anything*.  Okay, I'll say one thing.  I
>sort of enjoyed _The Mercenary_ in junior high.  But that's not relevant.)

Did they list Pournelle alone, or Pournelle with Niven?

>Vernor Vinge (nice guy; the stuff in _Across Realtime_: _The Peace War_,
>"The Ungoverned", _Marooned in Realtime_ has some of the coolest toys,
>characters and ideas I've seen recently in sf.  Excellent work.)

I've not read any Vinge, though I have him on good recommendations from
friends.  I guess I'll have to start.

Thanks Rebecca!

Nadine
nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 02:27:33 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller):
>I think these types of issues are some of the most important for scholars
>that try to get their colleagues to accept sf and other genres as more
>than 'escapist schlock'.  I've been fighting this battle ever since...

But the vast majority of the SF Libertarianism *is* escapist schlock.  It's
often *fun* schlock - precisely because it taps into such a rich
wish-fulfillment vein.  So the ammunition you'd be gathering may be
self-defeating: You'd be identifying something interesting *about* sf, but
not something that makes the writing intrinsically worthwhile.

>...if you examine non-English language sf, or at least, Eastern-Block sf,
>one does not see the same types of plotting, approaches to societies, etc.

Surely.  East-bloc authors living under various flavors of Socialism are
going to have a much different political agenda than West-bloc authors,
reacting to various flavors of Welfare Capitalism.  They're also going to
have very different things to say about environmentalism, gender roles,
religion, and a good number of other issues that people are often exercised
about in the West.  Trying to make something sf-specific of it seems like a
poor use of time and effort.

>Perhaps a better comparison might be between American SF and British SF,
>where politics are similar, but recent history is not.

Definitely a better comparison, but I question the political similarity.

>Sf writers like Heinlein started in the 30's and 40's when modernism was
>still amok in literary circles - I'm just thinking there might have been
>some reason that Libertarianism got its start...

To make a full circle, I think it's a mistake to see Libertarianism as
closely tied to sf.  It has deep roots in American political history, which
has always seen a tug of war over central encroachment on personal
liberties.  The attitude reflected by the early Heinlein and others is not
Libertarian, but is a widespread precursor - glorifying the competent and
self-sufficient man.  (The corresponding fictional governments are not
anarchic.  Sf tended to project Meritocracies, as in "Beyond This Horizon",
and there's the "Star Beast" model - bumbling bureaucrats being kept afloat
by competent 'underlings'.)

Libertarianism becomes visible in sf because a work of fiction set in a
Libertarian society is sf by definition: This is going to leave you with a
terrible selection bias.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 11:00:05 GMT
From: x933081@osuunx.ucc.okstate.edu (Brian Sullivan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

rzinser@nyx10.cs.du.edu (Robert Zinser) writes:
>nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller) writes:
>>OK, recent threads have gotten me interested in Libertarianism in SF (&
>>F, though, I haven't seen as much here).  People have commented on
>>Heinlein, L. Neil Smith, and F. Paul Wilson (and maybe a couple of others
>>that elude my mind at the moment) as authors with Libertarian slants.
> 
[munch]
>foreign policy, they are usually non-interventionist to the point of being
>neo-isolationist, which sets them apart from everybody else,

Mostly correct.  I have to point out, though, that Libertarians can only be
considered isolationist in a military sense, in that they don't want to
intervene in every little world squabble.  Libertarians are very much for
free trade, free immigration and emigration, and free, open and constant
voluntary contact and exchange between countries.  :) (Note, most people's
problems with free immigration is that the immigrants wouldn't pay taxes,
but would receive welfare state benefits and "American" jobs.  Libertarians
would rid us of the welfare state before opening immigration, so most
people's objections to free immigration would probably be irrelevant after
that, other than purely racist objections.)  Every time I see someone
mention isolationism with regards to libertarians, it makes me wonder what
isolationism is to them.  I have an American car and a Japanese VCR,
neither of which bother me in the slightest; I'd like more American VCR's
and more Japanese cars simply because of the greater competition.

Other than that, I found your description quite good.

And you can associate me with Libertarianism.  ;)

And to get this back to topic...  I've seen comments for L. Neil Smith's
work.  I'm sorry, but it just doesn't suit my taste for the most part; the
only one of his books I could recommend is the Crystal Empire, which
another poster hated.  Oh well.

And as for Pournelle...  Libertarian?  Yikes.  From what I've read of his
work, that would be the last label I'd apply to him.  (I tried a Janissary
thing, it was "unreadable" as far as I'm concerned.  The Mote, of course,
was aristocracy.  I read King David's Spaceship; sure, it had some people
smart enough to build a spaceship, but it seemed like a rather heavy-handed
off-planet government coming down on them.)  Nothing very Libertarian so
far as I could see.  And not very good, either, other than Mote, IMHO.

Vinge is my current favorite in SF...  And Jordan (hey, sorry) in Fantasy,
where everyone has the right to keep and bear swords.  ;) Hey, and the
Tinkers express pacifist Libertarianism quite well.  (Pacifist Libertarians
reject all force; Libertarianism as a whole only rejects initiation of
force, allowing defensive force.  There aren't too many pacifists, much
less pacifist Libertarians.)

Brian Sullivan

------------------------------
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Date: 27 Nov 93 08:15:41 GMT
From: rzinser@nyx10.cs.du.edu (Robert Zinser)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

nadine@sqwest.wimsey.bc.ca (N. Nadine Miller) writes:
>OK, recent threads have gotten me interested in Libertarianism in SF (& F,
>though, I haven't seen as much here).  People have commented on Heinlein,
>L. Neil Smith, and F. Paul Wilson (and maybe a couple of others that elude
>my mind at the moment) as authors with Libertarian slants.
 
Another SF author who is decidedly libertarian is James P. Hogan,
especially in _The Mirror Maze_, which could almost serve as an
introduction to libertarian ideas.  And yet another is Jerry Pournelle, to
some extent.
 
>My question: other candidates (within genre...I've read Ayn Rand :), but I
>don't mind media references)?  And, has anyone seen any commentary on
>this?  I'd prefer pointers to scholarly articles, but I'll take what I can
>get (e.g. I'd like something from _Mosaics_ or _SF Studies_, but _Omni_'ll
>do).
 
Two suggestions: (1) over the years of its publication, _Reason_ Magazine
has reviewed SF and F books of special interest to libertarians, and (2)
there is a libertarian FAQ (which contains principally a list of
libertarian organizations).
 
>Do you think that this Libertarian streak has something to do with the
>weird admixture of politics in Libertarianism?  I don't know that much
>about it, but I gather that Libertarians are pretty conservative about
>foreign affairs while being rather liberal about personal freedoms.  (This
>is my general impression of Libertarianism from brief comments with a
>friend who interviewed the Lib. Party candidates at their National
>Convention in OKC, OK five(?) years ago; I admit I'm ignorant, so I'd
>appreciate information, not flamage.)
 
You're almost right, but not quite.  They advocate the principle that
initiation of force is wrong.  Therefore, in domestic politics, they are
usually advocates of laissez-faire capitalism, of a completely
non-interventionist economy (i.e., no government regulation of industry,
rigid private property rights, no government provision of goods or services
such as schools, public utilities, streets and highways, etc.)  So, in
economic issues, they sound like old-time Republican right-wing
conservatives.  Consistently with their non-force principle, in the area of
civil liberties, they sound like old-time civil-rights left-wing liberals
(i.e., no censorship of any kind, decriminalization of drug use,
prostitution, etc.)  In foreign policy, they are usually
non-interventionist to the point of being neo-isolationist, which sets them
apart from everybody else, and they typically advocate a strong national
defense, positions that, again, are consistent with their
non-initiation-of-force principle and their strong endorsement of private
property rights.
 
They are usually suspicious that government regulations, when they exist,
principally serve the interests of some kind of entrenched social elite
(such as: already successful, wealthy businessmen who want to be protected
from the rigors of new competition, and who therefore lobby for government
regulations and punitive tax policies that hobble ambitious and aggressive
newcomers).  This is certainly a strain of thought that you can find in
many quasi-iconoclastic SF authors.
 
Well, I hope this windy discourse is of some use to you and serves your
needs to some degree.  As an aside, please do not regard *me* as a
libertarian; for the record, I expressly disavow _all_ identification with
that label, movement, and political party.

Robert M. Zinser
760 South Kearney Street
Denver, Colorado  80224-1420
rzinser@nyx.cs.du.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 93 23:51:31 GMT
From: matt@physics4.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

ghost@openage.openage.com (Glenn Host) writes:
> I thought Libertarianism IS fiction.
> From hearing Lyndon LaRouche talking it is difficult to argue it isn't.

In a vain hope of staving off the thousands of outraged Libertarians, let
me point out that Lyndon LaRouche is not a member of the Libertarian Party.
As far as I know, LaRouche has never called himself a libertarian.
LaRouche's politics fluctuate between communism and fascism; the only thing
that remains constant in his politics is the belief that Lyndon LaRouche
should have dictatorial powers.

A note on this thread, by the way, for non-American readers.  Contemporary
American use of the word "Libertarian" is a trifle confusing.  It now
refers to a certain American political party which largely concentrates on
an absolutist view of private property rights, and on an opposition to
taxes.  (The word "libertarian" is used in different ways in different
parts of the world; even in the US, it didn't used to have the meaning that
it does now.)

The phrase "Libertarianism is fiction" is unnecessarily insulting, but
there is a sense in which it is true: no large-scale society of this sort
has ever existed.  Libertarians, then, are advocating a sort of society
that only exists as theoretical speculation.  (This is also true of
anarchists and radical socialists, of course.)

This probably explains why there is so much Libertarian science fiction:
Libertarians, like other sorts of Utopians, use fiction as an exploration
of their ideas.  It's a perfectly valid question to ask what a society
would look like if they got their way, and fiction is a perfectly valid way
to answer that question.

Libertarians aren't the first Utopian group to write novels about what
their ideal society would look like (think about where the word "Utopia"
comes from), and I'm sure they won't be the last.

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 00:55:05 GMT
From: pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>2. Such settings may appeal viscerally to readers who are not actually
>   Libertarian, because they tap a deep reservoir of dislike for
>   government.

What if you're a libertarian who's strongly turned off by (for instance) L.
Neil Smith?

>3. It's a lot easier to write fiction about a rugged individualist who
>   just goes ahead and acts than it is to write a story about people who
>   form committees to tackle the dull jobs of trying to achieve a
>   consensus, build support, look at consequences...

I just finished reading _Cyteen_. It probably wasn't easy to write,
_but_...

Phil Fraering
pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 01:01:23 GMT
From: pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

Funny that no one's mentioned Poul Anderson... I *think* he's a libertarian
type, but in some of the libertarian societies he writes about, like _Orion
Shall Rise_'s Northwest Union, sometimes things start going _drastically_
wrong. A lot of the semi-libertarian schlock out there seems to have an
inherent premise that once libertarian, always libertarian...

Phil Fraering
pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 02:06:58 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering):
>The radical socialists had their chance, though...

They would (and did) claim that they didn't - which ties into one of the
problems with libertarian sf.  Utopian fiction generally tends to dwell on
the desired or posited social order, rather than on the messy job of
getting from here to there.  Socialists were claiming for decades, not
without justification, that what they had wasn't true socialism, because of
the harm done by all the unreconstructed internal and external opponents.
It's not worth analyzing that argument, beyond noting its relevance to
libertarian sf.

Libertarians are currently in the position socialists enjoyed before 1917:
They can posit what they like because there are no real-world examples
against which to check.  And suppose there were?  Suppose a libertarian
party were elected in some country.  If it turned out badly, libertarians
could argue, with considerable justification, that too large a proportion
of the population hadn't been educated to the enlightened self-interest it
took, that other countries never gave it a fair chance, that the initial
half-measures were self-defeating, etc..

There's a reason libertarian fiction tends to be science fiction, beyond
the obvious one: It's a philosophy of plenty.  If you can posit a world in
which high technology can do on a small scale what utilities do today on a
large scale, if you can posit a society that's wealthy enough and has
enough slack to let people choose individual solutions, if you can fill the
unforgiving, oops, sorry about that, then libertarianism looks a lot more
reasonable.

Note that there are two streams of thought tied into libertarianism.  One
argues that government encroachment on individual freedoms is wrong, and
that utility or efficiency aren't adequate justifications.  The other
stream, the one we see most often in related sf, argues that libertarianism
would also lead to a higher standard of living.  Oddly, libertarian sf
tends to posit the latter, at great length, despite the lack of real-world
evidence one way or another, and not pay much attention to the former.
(One of the unusual things about "The Dispossessed", and no, I'm not
calling that book libertarian, was how clearly Anarres was *not* about a
higher standard of living.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 03:34:50 GMT
From: matt@physics4.berkeley.edu (Matt Austern)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering) writes:
> Funny that no one's mentioned Poul Anderson... I *think* he's a
> libertarian type, but in some of the libertarian societies he writes
> about, like _Orion Shall Rise_'s Northwest Union, sometimes things start
> going _drastically_ wrong.  A lot of the semi-libertarian schlock out
> there seems to have an inherent premise that once libertarian, always
> libertarian..

One thing to bear in mind about Poul Anderson is that he's quite old now,
and his politics weren't always the same that they are now.

Another thing to bear in mind is that he's a good writer who usually
doesn't let his ideology get in the way of telling a story.

(I say "usually" because I recently read _Mirkheim_.  Now there's a perfect
example of a book where the author does, in fact, let ideology get in the
way of telling a story.)

Matthew Austern
matt@physics.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 04:57:41 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Mirkheim (was: Libertarianism in SF (& F?))

matt@physics.berkeley.edu:
>(I say "usually" because I recently read _Mirkheim_.  Now there's a
>perfect example of a book where the author does, in fact, let ideology get
>in the way of telling a story.)

I'd argue that what got in the way there was what too often gets in the way
when a short story is expanded to novel length: There wasn't a novel's
worth of substance in the story.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 07:46:42 GMT
From: dant@teleport.com (Dan Tilque)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

Phil G. Fraering <pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu> wrote:
>Funny that no one's mentioned Poul Anderson... I *think* he's a
>libertarian type, but in some of the libertarian societies he writes
>about, like _Orion Shall Rise_'s Northwest Union, sometimes things start
>going _drastically_ wrong.

In some of Anderson's early books, he has the Libertarian Party becoming
one of the major parties in the US.  I'm not sure which party was displaced
by them, he never goes into details.  I think he mostly throws this fact in
to show that it's the future and things have changed.

As for his personal beliefs, I'd be muchly surprised if they haven't
changed several times in the course of his life.  Personally, I've been a
registered Independent and Democrat as well as attended a Republican caucus
in a state that doesn't register by party.  At one time, I even harbored
nice thoughts about the Libertarians.  All this has been in a voting career
that is only half as long as Poul Anderson's.

Dan Tilque
dant@teleport.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 16:38:05 GMT
From: donh@netcom.com (Don Harlow)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

The impression I have is that Anderson started out as at least a crypto-
liberal (see for example "UN-Man" and contemporary stories) and moved over
toward the so-called "right" toward the end of the fifties. Last time I
heard, his sentiments were definitely libertarian, but, of course, such
matters are always subject to change, at least until your mind becomes
ossified.

Let us stipulate here that while Anderson will occasionally preach his
political convictions in a story, he never lets that get in the way of the
story itself, which is why he remains one of my favorite authors, despite
the fact that our convictions are about six hours apart on the political
clock. Also, libertarianism, like communism, seems to base its philosophy
on a rather simplified and idealized model of the human psyche and Anderson
has never fallen into the trap of not realizing that the human psyche is
not only complicated, but also diverse.

Don Harlow
donh@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 18:26:37 GMT
From: pciszek@nyx10.cs.du.edu (Paul Ciszek)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

I think the story "The Last of the Deliverers" shows what Anderson thinks
of politics as a whole.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Nov 93 22:59:04 GMT
From: pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu (Phil G. Fraering)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

dant@teleport.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>In some of Anderson's early books, he has the Libertarian Party becoming
>one of the major parties in the US.  I'm not sure which party was
>displaced by them, he never goes into details.  I think he mostly throws
>this fact in to show that it's the future and things have changed.

When his early books were written, the Libertarian Party didn't exist. It
almost doesn't now, or so the cynics say...< ;-) | ;-( > ...

>changed several times in the course of his life.  Personally, I've been

I think there's a general thread of skepticism of utopias of any kind, from
way back when to the present day. There's always a serpent in Eden...

>a registered Independent and Democrat as well as attended a Republican
>caucus in a state that doesn't register by party.  At one time, I even
>harbored nice thoughts about the Libertarians.  All this has been in a
>voting career that is only half as long as Poul Anderson's.

I can't blame you. I wonder if anyone else wonders what they'll be
believing 50 years from now.

Phil Fraering
pgf@srl03.cacs.usl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 13:49:57 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

I saw James Hogan at one of the first SF cons he ever attended, after he
had published only two or three books. At that point, he mentioned that
someone had come up to him and asked him if he were a libertarian. He gave
them an enthusiastic yes, then sheepishly admitted that he thought they had
said "libertine." He didn't know what a "libertarian" was at that point.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 19:27:15 GMT
From: markg@ichips.intel.com (Mark Gonzales)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig) writes:
>[...] (One of the unusual things about "The Dispossessed", and no, I'm not
>calling that book libertarian, was how clearly Anarres was *not* about a
>higher standard of living.)

Anarres *had* to be a poor, almost worthless, planet so that the nations of
Urres would not want to take it over. This allowed the Odonian
(Anarcho-Syndicalist) society of Anarres to develop unhindered for long
enough to allow the conflicts in the plot of The Dispossed to develop.

In other words Anarres is poor for *plot* reasons, rather than for any
inherent quality of an Odonian society. It allows Le Guin to contrast
Anarres to a thinly disguised Earth.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 23:21:21 GMT
From: jcf@world.std.com (Joseph C Fineman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

The widely known story "And Then There Were None" must surely qualify,
though its atmosphere is not that of libertarianism, rather a bizarre
mixture of satyagraha and Southern truculence.  I have always found it
charming.  Unfortunately, I can't remember the author's name.  

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 29 Nov 93 16:47:15 GMT
From: barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

Vernor Vinge is another libertarian author to be taken seriously, not on N.
Nadine Miller's list.  _The Peace War_ and related works show a successful
libertarian culture.  I've not yet read the highly praised _A Fire Upon the
Deep_, but have heard it has libertarian leanings.

I thought one of the most interesting things about _Red Mars_ by Kim
Stanley Robinson was the effects of the almost godlike powers acquired by
the colonists through robotics and bioengineering.  As in Vinge,
conventional government becomes increasingly impossible to maintain as
individuals become more powerful, and libertarian philosophy is one way to
talk about the result.  (John Galt is another example.)

N. Nadine Miller also referred to libertarianism as "conservative on
foreign policy and liberal on personal freedom issues".  The classical
libertarian position on foreign policy is isolationist, deriving from the
desire to limit government's activities as much as possible, and the
concern about a large military as a potential means for the state to coerce
its citizens.  Individual libertarians differed over the degree to which
the threat of communism necessitated compromise over these principles.
(For example, the otherwise rather libertarian Heinlein was very
pro-military and considered military service to the society a "higher moral
good" than individual advancement.)  You're certainly right about personal
freedom, especially with regard to "victimless crimes".  (As I recall, the
Libertarian Party presidential platform proposed immediate legalization of
all drugs.)  For discussion of mainstream US politics, "libertarian" is
useful as one of four labels for political ideologies.  You can classify
people as favoring "more government" or "less government" in each of two
areas, the economy and personal freedom issues.  This gives you
"libertarians" (less/less), "liberals" (more/less), "conservatives"
(less/more), and "populists" (more/more).  (The last label is the least
generally used, as "populism" is used to refer to any challenge to the
existing political structure.)  William Weld, the Republican governor of
Massachusetts who favors abortion rights, gay rights, and cuts in social
programs, is a "libertarian" by this measure and uses the word a lot to
describe himself, though he's not connected to the official Libertarian
Party.  The latter has a few state representatives in New Hampshire and is
very well represented on the Net.

Dave MB

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 93 18:14:56 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

barring@cs.umass.edu (David Mix Barrington) writes:
>the otherwise rather libertarian Heinlein was very pro-military and
>considered military service to the society a "higher moral good" than
>individual advancement.)  ...

Though, to pick nits, I believe he regarded the draft as another form of
slavery.  Sorry, can't remember a reference.  (_Expanded Universe_?
_Grumbles from the Grave_?)

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 07:40:14 GMT
From: gharlane@nextnet.ccs.csus.edu (Gharlane of Eddore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

jcf@world.std.com (Joseph C Fineman) writes:
>The widely known story "And Then There Were None" must surely qualify,
[...]
>Unfortunately, I can't remember the author's name.

*GRIN*.....    Eric Frank Russell. 
 
It was collected in a hardbound story set called "THE GREAT EXPLOSION,"
which I remember as being from Torquil in the very early sixties.  I'm sure
there are paperback editions.

The story was originally printed in "ASTOUNDING" in the early fifties.
Campbell liked the story enough to give it the cover illustration.  (Hubert
Rogers, if memory serves.)

This is not the only story Russell wrote about the impossiblity of
committing war if people simply exercised their right to say no.
 
The plaques hung up everywhere: "F-IW." 
 
Freedom -- I Won't.  If you can't say "NO" and make it stick you're not
free.
 
If somebody wants a street light... or a street... he gets his neighbors
together to chip in and buy it.  If not enough people want it, it doesn't
happen.  If one guy wants it a LOT, *he* can pay for the bluidie thingie.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 16:10:42 GMT
From: buglady@bronze.lcs.mit.edu (Aliza R. Panitz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

>The widely known story "And Then There Were None" must surely qualify,
[by Eric Frank Russell]
 
The story is copyrighted 1951, according to the credits in the book that
has my copy, _Science Fiction: The Great Years_, ed. Carol & Fred Pohl, Ace
Science Fiction, January 1973, #75430.

Aliza

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 03:53:05 GMT
From: mfriedma@us.oracle.com (Michael Friedman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

rcrowley@zso.dec.com writes:
>James P. Hogan (_Voyage from Yesteryear_ is listed specifically; it's an
>okay read, but, like a lot of Hogan's work, heavy-handed)

How do you get Hogan as Libertarian?  I never saw that in any of his books.

>Jerry Pournelle (I'm not saying *anything*.  Okay, I'll say one thing.  I
>sort of enjoyed _The Mercenary_ in junior high.  But that's not relevant.)

Hmmm... Really?  He seems much more enamoured of the man on a high horse
rather than Libertarianism.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 93 08:26:26 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

Michael Friedman (mfriedma@us.oracle.com) wrote:
>How do you get Hogan as Libertarian?  I never saw that in any of his
>books.

Tsk tsk.  You're not reading very carefully, are you?  That post was
*explicitly* a summary of an article in the Encyclopedia of Science Fiction
- - I was summarizing their opinions, not mine.

How did _they_ get Hogan as libertarian (and yes, they used a small l, and
*yes* it really, really does make a difference)?  I would imagine they got
it from the ideas that (a) that government is best which governs least and
(b) initiation of force is a no-no, but retaliatory force is totally fine
- - ideas which pretty much define the society depicted in _Voyage from
Yesteryear_.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Dec 93 18:23:05 GMT
From: kasprj@okeeffe.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

mfriedma@us.oracle.com (Michael Friedman) writes:
>How do you get Hogan as Libertarian?  I never saw that in any of his
>books.
 
 Well, I got Hogan as Libertarian by reading _The Mirror Maze_. Not really
an SF work per se; more like a techno-thriller. Most of the sympathetic
characters are members of a "Constitutionalist Party" which wants to pass a
constitutional amendment which forbids the government from having any
influence over economic matters.
 
 It's not a bad book, but not a great one. Hogan doesn't bludgeon the
reader with libertarian philosophy; he does, on the other hand, do some
pretty heavy-handed bludgeoning with paranoid conspiracy theory.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 02:35:13 GMT
From: khaight@netcom.com (Kyle Haight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF (& F?)

kasprj@rpi.edu writes:
>It's not a bad book, but not a great one. Hogan doesn't bludgeon the
>reader with libertarian philosophy; he does, on the other hand, do some
>pretty heavy-handed bludgeoning with paranoid conspiracy theory.

Hogan stole the conspiracy theory for _The Mirror Maze_ directly from a
small non-fiction book by Gary Allen called _None Dare Call it Conspiracy_.
It's basically a piece of Birch Society propaganda.  Of course, I read TMM
first, so my reaction on reading Allen's book was "he stole his conspiracy
from that techno-thriller I read last month!"

I remember tossing Allen's book after reading the sentence "If Richard
Nixon is re-elected in 1972, freedom will be dead in the United States by
1976."  The way I figured it, if he was wrong then why bother reading any
more, and if he was right, it'd be too late anyhow, so why read any more?

Kyle Haight
khaight@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 05:08:17 GMT
From: andy@pic.melco.co.jp
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Where's the technology?

I realized recently that there are a number of technologies around today
that it would be fair to say are revolutionary that don't seem to have
really been explored by SF writers in their future scenarios/worlds. The
sort of thing I'm thinking about are such things as the 'personal
communicator' - today's 'yuppie phone' which is rapidly going to become so
mass-market you'll be giving them to your kids as birthday presents soon
and such 'humble' technologies as the Walkman. I mean these sort of things
aren't going to just drop off the face of the planet. Just think how the
world will change or could change if everyone can be instantly contacted
(maybe whether they liked it or not). And just who is going to give up the
commuter's favourite the personal stereo?  Of course I'm not saying SF
futures should be direct evolutions of our present but I -would- be
interested if anyone can point me to some books that do deal with this sort
of thing because the only ones I can think of are:

Star Trek - "Beam me up Scotty" communicators (Were these the first?)
Greg Bear's 'Queen of Angels' - The 'slate' is used which is a satellite
linked personal communicator/computer device. Won't be long before there
are a few of those floating around!

Comments? Titles? Authors? Hit me, I'm interested.

Ben Gibbs
Mitsubishi Electric Communications Equipment Works
Japan
ben@cew.melco.co.jp

------------------------------

Date: 30 Nov 93 01:42:21 GMT
From: drwho@galcon.ersys.edmonton.ab.ca (The Doctor)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Visions 1993 Report from ...

Memories of Visions

This is my report of Visions 1993: The People, The Guest and the Location.

As this is my first Visions Conference, I would like to say that is did
live up to expectation.

Arrival on Thursday Night: Video Room and Early Registration.  Travelling
with me was Sean Samson.  We arrived NOT knowing what to do until Sean gave
me the idea to call the O'Hare Hyatt.  We waited for a bus to pick us up
and pick us up it did, sharing the way with the Seattle Doctor Who Group.

We saw Red Dwarf Videos, the ORIGINAL BBC 2 Broadcast from Season 6.
WOW!!! What a great show.  I want to get copies of Season 6.  Also that
night was Blake's 7 "Hostage" and Moonbase 3's "Castor and Pollux".

Registration: I had some problems, but the staff at Visions was
professional and helpful.  Way to go mates.

Early Friday, print up a copy of the Club's Listing and "try to make
progress".

Friday, the Opening Ceremonies.  Queueing up was very interesting.  I met
and talk to a Briton from Trent on Life, the Universe and Everything.  Very
amusing awards.  Every guest got one. Fill in below if you remember who got
what.

Next on my agenda was to attend the Fan Panel on Internet.  We trickled in
slowly.  This meeting was very well directed by Lee Whiteside.  I was a
very entertaining and informative meeting indeed.  Next year, I hope the
fan panels are announced and are better attended.

Next, off to a fan panel to see Carol Ann Ford and Sophie Aldred.  Sophie
asked us what do we think about Doctor Who in U.S. hands.  I responded with
using the microphone saying that it should stay in U.K. hands.  Amazingly
enough she noticed I was from the U.K. and asked if there were others from
the U.K.  I asked Carol what she remembered of Syndey Newman.  From here,
we get Sophie "Sharp Eyes" Aldred having to help the near-sighted and
blind-sighted Carol Ford on stage.  She does remember Sydney, a short
Canadian, who complimented her on her portrayal of Susan.  BTW, when
Canadian was mentioned, the Canucks went crazy.

Next was an autograph session with the Lofficiers, J. Benthan (grandson of
Philosopher Bentham) and John Peel.  I embarassingly mixed up John Peel for
Paul Cornell as having Internet access (sorry Paul).  Lofficier is French,
a Frenchman from France, and wife Randy is a Strlog writer.  Both helped me
in realizing that if I want to send a Club's Listing of DW Clubs to Starlog
to Starlog, there is a certain address I must write to.  Merci a vous deux.

After, I took a bend to the Fans Dealers Room, met many netters and
clubbers.

During lunch, Anthony Ainley complimented me for my dress sense and I
remembered him from Inspector Clouseau.  Now who was that U.S. actor? Began
with A.  (Later)

Fan Panel: I asked Davison whether or not he played Cricket.  He does and
he DID bowl someone out.  Also, he had a baseball bat for anyone with a
stupid question.  Definitely NOT cricket.  Oh Well Peter, you are NOT going
to get that opening on the British Team. :-)

Another interesting note: I got into a quick queue with Sophie Aldred for a
photographic oppportunity.  Sophie did remember me from earlier.  Oh! oh!

Late Evening, the Children in Need charity.  $5 U.S. to see Dimensions in
Time.  I insisted that Gary Downie take $10 U.S., because from my point of
view the Bulger Case and the Homeless.  We saw the Part 2 with the lady,
NOT with the heavy Man.  Anyways, drab I thought of the plot, but it WAS
going to needy children.  In case you DON'T believe me, look up Carnaby
Street in London, or the "Tower Mall" in Liverpool.

End of Friday: b****y Yadallemania strikes again.  Oh, Well, that's life.

Saturday, the MAD full swing.  Dealers Rooms, photoops, Panels, the lot.
Move fast and often.  Start, Carol Ford and William Russell autograph.
Fact, Carol is severely short-sighted, and I forgot to W. R. Enoch to
sign his real name.

Mad lineups for Davidson/Baker photoops AND Bryant/Aldred photoops.  Baker
complimented me for dress sense as a man of occasion and the older ladies
gave me a hug.  While in line for B/A, I had a nice chat with a fellow
Chinese Briton.  I love Britonnics.

Photoop with Levene/Padbury.  John remembers me from 1988 and got to hug
the short mop.  I remember him and say "News from Croydon, later".  Sent
him and her giggling silly.

Photoop with Danny John-Jules.  Whoa!  An Englishman with John Bull spirit.
I say, what an extraordinary personality.  A MUST meet! SURPRISE!

BTW, Visions 1994 wants to be devoted to Red Dwarf.

Photoop with Jan Chappel and Jacqueline Pearce.  Beware, they do act sexy.
Wonder if they as well as Sophie and Nicola.  Behaviour is perculiar for
all 4.

Photoop with Ford/Russell.  Late due to lack of food.

Question to Colin Baker: Whoops! He misunderstood.  Later at an autograph
Session, he told me that his acting as a self-defense lawyer AND being one
in the past was coincidence.  Are we sure?  I do believe him as he is one
of the nicest people to be found.

Variety show:  Interesting.  Anthony in cabaret: A must see! 
Jan Chappell had nothing prepared and said so :-).
Sophie and Nicola "Old DW had a farm", swore at the Dalek portion.  
Nicola giving out a dirty story.  Sophie a good singer.
W. Russell, J. Leeson and C. Ford doing a seen from Hamlet.
DJ-Jules being comic.  Etc.  Too much to remember.

Sunday Morning: Scramble!  Got an autograph of N. Bryant and gave her a
joke: "What is the connection between Rupert Murdoch and Brighton?  Page
3".  You have to be English to understand.  A misquestion to the elder
actresses. Slip!  Autograph Session with JNT, Chris Barry and Gary Downie.
Last year if you remember, I threw out some ideas for some projects on the
net. JNT has said that we will NOT be in trouble with the Beeb unless it
involves profits.  Also mention was Johnny Byrne (Berne), Paul Cornell,
Kate Orman and almost forgot Douglas Adams (How dare I).  Information:
Byrne is currently doing a Yorkshire 60's based series.  Can someone tell
me what is is called.

Panel with DJJ: I asked him what it was like to work with David Bowie.  He
said just a few to meet the guy, to record in Abbey road Studios.  He also
said that he has a picture of him crossing the zig-zag crossing in Abbey
Road.  QUICK!  Upload that photo!

The final memento: The final photoops.  Leeson/John-Jules (dog and Cat),
DJJ remembering me for dress sense and saluting me later, and the Ryan,
McCullough(sp?) and Abinieri.  What a good bunch of jokers.  The end of the
session Ryan noted the accent AND we also held the line up.

Visions: A chance to get together.  Lovely time, especially photographing
some new friends who I never met before.  I WILL let draw your attention
soon: I have 2 shots left.

Also, the Britons whom I met: wonderful characters.  Ian Parkes(sp) and
Andrew Wong, and the others, I will always remember you for sure.  It was a
pleasure talking politics, education, society, et al. with you.

A Briton I was born and a Briton I will most honourable die.

Downside: PRICES AND TAXES at the hotel.  OUCH!  The GST in Alberta looks
more complimentary.  Visions MIGHT be in trouble, with a sales tax of > 7%.

------------------------------
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Ansible 77
ANSIBLE 77
DECEMBER 1993

From DAVE LANGFORD, 94 London Road, Reading, Berkshire, RG1 5AU. Fax 0734
669914. ISSN 0265-9816. _Ansible_ can be had by grovelling in person, by
making me rich, or for stamped addressed envelopes (1 per copy).

MY SECRET SHAME. It's hard to make this public confession, but the foul
thing has to be said: _Ansible_ can now receive electronic mail and hot
news at _ansible@cix.compulink.co.uk_.

### FROM AN ULTIMATE DIM THULE ###

ANTHONY BURGESS died last week. What can I say? In sf there wasn't just _A
Clockwork Orange_ but _The Wanting Seed_ (featuring Asimov, Heinlein and
T.S.Eliot in an orgy), _1985_, sf strands in books like _The End of the
World News_, and more... A big enough writer to try _everything_.  I liked
his reviews, too.
   KEN CAMPBELL won the _Evening Standard_ Drama Award for Best Comedy, for
_Jamais Vu_ ... as premiered at Mexicon 5.
   JACK COHEN incautiously wrote in the _Britannica Yearbook_ that he'd
invented various sf aliens like the brainy saurians in the EDEN series.
Harry Harrison rushed in a stern correction, making it clear that _he_ did
all the important inventing (`There are going to be these big lizards
called Yilane!') while hired hand Jack had merely sorted out the biology,
biochemistry, physiology, and suchlike trivia. Dr Jack has since been
spotted fondling a giant syringe full of something greenly luminescent and
practising his line, _`Trust me, Harry, I'm a doctor...'_
   LIONEL FANTHORPE ran a charity auction at Orycon (see over) and sold a
copy of _Galaxy 666_ for $40 - twice as much, he wept, as he was paid to
write the book in 1963... [JM]
   DR COLIN GREENLAND wraps up the Anonymous Plot Donor (see _A75-6_):
`Smiling Brian Stableford shames me for my surly response to our
pseudonymous benefactor's unsolicited supply of free wizzo skiffy ideas.
Now I greet with glee every new little envelope full of extrapolative
ingenuity. My joy is unconfined at being showered with _monetary versions
of Hari Seldon's "psychohistory"_ and childlike computers who try to make a
better world out of the implications of _the 1948 Hendrick Casimir
experiments with microscopic-cavity resonance and vaccuum_ [sic]. Sounds
terrific to me. I'd write a dozen of them if I could understand them. I'm
overjoyed to hear that Dr Stableford and you too, Dr Langford of 94 London
Road, Reading, have also been selected out of literally hundreds of sf
writers to receive this very special service, and yes, I'd like nothing
better than to share it with all my writing friends; but how am I ever to
xerox my address book to Rachel Oliver _aka_ Alex Little (11) when "she"
always writes from a different non-existent address? In fact I wonder
uneasily how Dr S knows "she" lives in Norton-in-Derwent, a place
significantly _never mentioned_ in Amanda Haertel's communications to date.
Is this a slip? Or a clue via _"wormhole-throat" from a possible future_?
Has anyone ever seen Brian Stableford and Siobahn Munster in the same place
_at the same time_?' [] _Andy Hooper adds:_ `It would be a fraternal
gesture if Colin or Brian sent to Norton-in-Derwent the addresses of some
authors who could really use the assistance, such as P**rs *nth*ny or Ors*n
Sc*tt C*rd.'
   JUDITH HANNA collected the UK Transport Journalist of the Year runner-
up bronze medal (and #100 cheque). Also, `she got a handshake and a few
words from Princess Anne - and the opportunity to note that when proposing
the loyal toast, the said Princess does _not_ say "Me mum".'  [JN]
   DON HERRON sends snippets of history: `Speaking of Charlie Brown losing
the Hugo, I found the following comment while browsing in back issues of
_Locus_. From p4 of #71 (Jan 1971), Charlie Brown, reflecting on recent
Hugo voting, writes that Jerry Lapidus "feels that two Hugos and three
nominations are enough for _SF Review_ and I agree." Say _what_?'
   GRAHAM JOYCE received the BFS August Derleth award for _Dark Sister_.  I
tried to bear this in mind during a chilling performance at Novacon, with
GJ and a confederate reading alternate sentences from Lionel Fanthorpe's
_March of the Robots_ and the somehow hauntingly similar _Night of the
Crabs_ by Guy N.Smith. Grown men pulled their own heads off rather than
endure more than five minutes of such literary intensity.
   TANITH LEE won new fame in _Literary Review_'s `Bad Sex in Fiction'
competition; an extract from her _Heart-Beast_ was a runner-up. `A fine
piece of bad writing, lacking only the element of perfunctoriness to reach
high art in the field' - Auberon Waugh, judge.
   TERRY PRATCHETT learned self-expression in the USA: `Did my orang-outan
impression in Stephen Barnes's tai-ch'i class (well, he said let yourself
feel as free as the spirit of an animal; it wasn't as if I _believed_ he
had lice on him).'
   BOB SHAW, in an exploratory operation, was found to be suffering from
cancer of the bowel. This was caught in good time, but the radio/
chemotherapy is still a nasty business - hence his continuing hospital
stay, though he's been able to go out for short walks. There was a very
long queue to sign Bob's multiple get-well cards at Novacon.
   WILL SHETTERLY, world-famous (in Minnesota) fantasy author and consort
of even more famous Emma Bull, is running for Governor of Minnesota. [VR]

### CONFRACTION ###

23 Dec [] XMAS WELLINGTON MEETING. Be there or be sober.
   28-30 Jan 94 [] STARBASE (_Trek_), Hilton Hotel, Leeds. GoH George
Takei. #35 reg; no memberships at the door (or after 14 Jan). Contact 152
Otley Rd, Headingley, Leeds, LS16 5JX.
   4-6 Feb 94 [] VIBRAPHONE (filk), Oak Hotel, Brighton. #27 reg. Contact
2 Duncan Gate, London Rd, Bromley, BR1 3SG.
   4-6 Mar 94 [] MASQUE III (costume con), Stakis Victoria Hotel,
Nottingham. #20 reg _to 30 Dec_, then #25. Contact 4 Ednaston Ct,
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, DE6 3BA.
   1-4 Apr 94 [] SOU'WESTER (Eastercon), Liverpool. _Now #27 reg_. Contact
3 West Shrubbery, Redland, Bristol, BS6 6SZ. [] _Neil Gaiman, leering:_
`Does being a GoH mean I get to sleep with the con chair?' _Chris Bell
(for it is she):_ `Er, I'm _not_ chairing Sou'Wester. Marcus Streets is.'
_Neil:_ `Errrr...'
   4-6 Nov 94 [] NOVACON 24, Royal Angus Hotel, Brum. (Date/venue to be
confirmed.) GoH Graham Joyce. #20 reg. Contact 14 Park St, Lye,
Stourbridge, W.Midlands, DY9 8SS.
   14-17 Apr 95 [] CONFABULATION (Eastercon), Britannia Int'l Hotel,
London Docklands. #15 reg _rising to #20 on 1 Jan 94. _Quick: contact 3
York St, Altrincham, Cheshire, WA15 9QH.
   Oct 97 [] WORLD FANTASY CON in London (new hotel). [SJ]

### INFINITELY IMPROBABLE ###

NOVA AWARDS went to Simon Ounsley's _Lagoon_ (fanzine), Simon again (fan
writer - `It took me 15 years to get my first Nova ... and about 30
seconds to get the second one') and Dave Mooring (fan artist). The Leeds
Group Mind again...
   HUBBARD WATCH. The US journo magazine _The Quill_ (Nov/Dec 93) has an
article on L.Ron's PR operations which supports a commonly held though
oft-denied sf view: `AUTHOR SERVICES INC ... established in the early 1980s
as a for-profit "full service literary agency" with offices on Hollywood's
Sunset Boulevard. The only catch was that Hubbard was the only author. And
every staff member was in the Sea Organization _[Scientology's inner
circle]_.' [JA] Hi, Fred!
   C.O.A. ETC. _Ken Lake_, Metro Inn, PO Box 9043, Nadi Airport, Fiji [to
end Dec. From a bed of pain in Honiara, Solomon Islands: `Shall I die in
this pesthole? If so, kiss Catie Cary for me.']. _Eunice Pearson/Phill
Probert_, 2 New Houses, Pant Rd, Dowlais, Merthyr Tydfil, Mid-Glam. []
_Late flash:_ Lee David Frederick Bond-Hibbert born 29 July... [SG]
   ORYCON 15 in Portland, Oregon, had Terry Pratchett and Lionel Fanthorpe
as guests. Our mole reports: `In the original Discworld story Pratchett
contributed to the programme book, the influence of Fanthorpe's earlier
work was obvious. The Pratchett "Theatre of Cruelty" begins: _It was a fine
summer morning, the kind to make a man happy to be alive. And probably the
man_ would _have been happier to be alive. He was, in fact, dead. / It
would be hard to be deader without special training._ This opening is
highly reminiscent of Fanthorpe's much earlier work _Out of the Darkness_,
which begins: _Bellenger was dead when they found him.  That Bellenger was
dead was probably the understatement of the year.  Bellenger was horribly,
violently dead! / If there can be various degrees of anything so terrible
and final as death, then it could be said that Bellenger was as dead as it
was possible to be._ Also in the Orycon programme book, Guy N.Smith writes
of Fanthorpe's influence on his writing career. It is interesting that two
such quality writers should have been inspired by the prolific but
unrecognized works of one man.'  [AoO]
   SCIENTIFIC UNITS. `The moving target felt vaguely feminine and wholly
dangerous: it felt light-years older than Jezrael's biological age of
twenty-five.' (Anne Gay, _The Brooch of Azure Midnight_)
   ETHICAL DILEMMA. A certain _Cr*t*c*l W*ve_ editor, not Martin Tudor,
asks me to urge that you all support this newly `relaunched' sf news mag (6
issues: #8.50). He marks the request DNQ. So I shouldn't _really_ mention
845 Alum Rock Rd, Ward End, Birmingham, B8 2AG...
   THAT _SF ENCYCLOPAEDIA_ CD-ROM ... is now (re)scheduled for January. I
have one of the 3 proof copies so far produced, and have been hunting for
bugs. At present, trying to read the entry for CHALKER, JACK causes one's
computer to hang up irretrievably - leading to a modest campaign for the
retention of this neat enhancement in the final retail edition.
   TAFF. Martin Morse Wooster donated a hotel offer card (double room for
price of single in selected Brit hotels to end May 94). Highest bid by
mid-Jan secures: ask A.Frost, 95 Wilmot St, London, E2 0BP.
   WORLD FANTASY CON. Tim Powers's _Last Call_ won the WF novel award,
Harlan Ellison a Lifetime Achievement award. `Pretty good con ...
impressive dealers' room ... great mix of attendees and guests ... con
suite with complimentary meals and _free_ bar! Only disappointments were a
poorly organized art show and some of the worst programming ever to grace a
WFC. Programmer Steven Brust (he of the dragon books) concentrated on
fantasy writers, local fans and mostly himself, ignoring the horror people,
publishers and artists present.' [SJ]
   MISCEGENATION! Boxtree's publicity explains the sinister success of
their games tie-in books: `We commission the very best writers - authors
like Ian Newman and Kim Watson.' [DP]
   FORGOTTEN FUTURES. Marcus Rowland begs a plug for his shareware disk of
role-playing game rules, plus copious source material based (mainly) on
Kipling's ABC stories. I was interested by Utopian scene-setting dialogues
like: _`Ah, Comrade Reporter Langford, welcome to People's Synthetic Food
Processing Plant 12B. Here we take sawdust and convert it to the finest
synthetic protein ...' [several pages of explanation omitted] `This is
wonderful, Comrade Food Synthesis Manager Bell. Now, how does the operation
of this plant fit into Comrade Glorious Leader Illingworth's five year
socio-economic plan?' [several more pages omitted]..._ [22 Westbourne Pk
Villas, London, W2 5EA]
   CONFRANCISCO (oyez! oyez!) rushed to say `Oops!' and refund the #15-odd
which UPS charged me to receive my add-on bits of Hugo. ConFrancisco,
possibly the finest con ever...
   NO LAWSUIT! H.Ellison won't be suing NESFA `into oblivion' over their
use of Cordwainer Smith's _Last Dangerous Visions_ story. `NESFA and Mr.
Ellison have reached an amicable settlement, and we will still continue to
publish the Smith book.' [BY] Perhaps, when he consulted the contract, HE
might have found his rights to the story had long expired? Meanwhile the
NESFA collection sold out and is being reprinted.
   HAZEL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS: Solomons Pijin. _nambawan_, the best;
_nambaten_, the worst; _nambanaen_, Honiara Central Hospital; _mektrabol
long hasban_ (or _long mere_), to commit adultery; _beleran_, diarrhoea.
[KL]

### THE ELLISON APPRECIATION SOCIETY ###

_CHARLES PLATT explains his new, philanthropic project:_
   More than eight years ago, Harlan Ellison struck a glancing blow to the
side of my jaw with the immortal words, `That's from Larry Shaw,
motherfucker. Who's dead.' This tap of the knuckles was retribution for my
public expression of disgust at the tastelessness of an obituary-like
`tribute' to the then still living Larry Shaw that Ellison had staged at a
worldcon. (Shaw was an editor who bought some early Ellison stories.)
   Anyway: following the fisticuffs, Ellison heard that I was planning to
publish a work by critic and author Gregory Feeley, listing in relentless
detail every novel that Ellison had ever claimed he was currently writing.
(In at least one case, he claimed he had _finished the manuscript_. None of
these works has ever been seen by an editor, and most of them never got
past the conceptual stage.)
   Outraged by my refusal to shut up, Ellison threatened to sue. I
responded with a suggestion that we could have a peace treaty. If Ellison
would apologize for hitting me and would promise to withdraw his legal
action, I would promise not to write about him any more.
   Ellison agreed. He went further: in a letter dated April 19th, 1988, he
described his assault on me as `both violent and inappropriate.' He said,
`I fully and sincerely apologize' for any public embarrassment caused.  He
added, `I assure you that if your reticence in private and in public and in
print about me is maintained, that I will punctiliously refrain from making
any comments of any kind about you.'
   Fair enough. As of mid-1988, I stopped making any references to Harlan
Ellison. I pretty much forgot about him. Years passed. My involvement in sf
diminished, to the point where I literally wasn't sure whether Ellison was
still alive.
   This year, I heard that he had started using an absurdly dramatized
version of our `violent' encounter as a humorous anecdote at sf
conventions. Finally in November I received a call from the _Comics
Journal_, which plans to print, verbatim, a speech which Ellison gave at a
large comics event. The speech describes how he pulverized my face to the
point where I could not speak and was forced to bump my head on the floor
in order to plead for mercy. It alleges that everyone who saw this
encounter was so much on Ellison's side, and so hostile to me, they all
claimed they had seen nothing. (Actually, Fred Pohl spontaneously offered
to testify on my behalf, but that's another story.)
   I admit I was pissed off that this sanctimonious champion of human
rights had risen from the grave and unilaterally reneged on his written
word. I called him and told him he was a silly old bugger. He shouted a few
obscenities, threatened to `pop me one' if I didn't leave him alone, and
hung up on me.
   I have now written to him requesting (another) cessation of hostilities.
This time, he has to apologize publicly - perhaps in a letter to _Locus_.
If he is unwilling to do so, wearily, I will take steps of my own. I will
subsidize a new business venture: the ELLISON INFORMATION LIBRARY. This
will serve as a clearing house for anyone who has a story to tell about Mr.
Ellison. Serious critical analyses, reminiscences, testimonials from
ex-wives - the Library will be open to all data, the only proviso being
that it must be _true_. It will be a long-overdue resource for scholars,
critics, and readers who want some counterpoint to the self-aggrandizement
which continues to emanate from Ellison Wonderland. With any luck, the
Library will endure as a monument to Ellison long after his death - and
maybe even after mine.
   The Ellison Information Library will be available online. The first few
documents will be `golden oldies', such as Christopher Priest's _The Last
Deadloss Visions_ (never before circulated in the United States) and my own
`LDV/RIP', in which I tabulated the death rates of contributors to _The
Last Dangerous Visions_. In due course, I'm sure I will be able to publish
more timely work, including Gregory Feeley's much-anticipated but
still-unseen overview of those many, many, MANY unwritten novels.
                                                        
Naturally, I have better things to do, but if Harlan Ellison is going to go
around spreading gossip about me, the least I can do is spread some truth
about him. [charles@mindvox.phantom.com, 21 Nov 93]

Ansible 77 (c) Dave Langford, 1993. Thanks to Anon of Oregon, Jon Atack,
Paul Barnett, David `Oops' Bratman, Steve Green, Steve Jones, Ken Lake,
Janice Murray, Joseph Nicholas, David Pringle, Vicki Rosenzweig, Ian
`Credit Me, You Bastard' Sales, Ben Yalow.  2/12/93

Posted by Dave Langford
ansible@cix.compulink.co.uk
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Banks & Bujold & Crowley (2 msgs) & Dick &
                    Jablokov (3 msgs) & Kerr (3 msgs) &
                    Modesitt & Stephenson (2 msgs) & Vernor Vinge

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 01:04:10 GMT
From: jgpletin@is2e.bfu.vub.ac.be (Pletinckx Jurgen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Ian Banks (_Consider Phlebas_ spoiler)

(Tiny) spoiler warning: 

Travis Corcoran (corcoran@dewey.icd.teradyne.com) writes:
>>My favorite Banks twist was the time that he avoided twisting.
>
>>This was in Consider Phlebas, which I had read after some of his other
>>books.
>
>>The 'twist' was that the whiny droid actually _was_ just a whiny droid,
>>rather than 'special circumstances'.
>
>Either I mis-remember, or I read it differently, but I thought that the
>bit at the end showed that the whiny robot really was in Special
>Circumstances.

I just finished the book yesterday (thank you, thank you), so my memory of
it, if not my understanding, should be ok.  Now, I'm not really sure
exactly which bit at the end you refer to.  The final battle scene, in
which the BEM finally gets killed, and in which the drone takes an active
part doesn't really learn us anything new, as it is not the first time the
drone (Closp-Aguhuw ?) has saved the day by slamming into the Iridan.

The other possibility is the Dramatis Personae, where it is said that
Closp-Something recovered and, after a productive life, now is retired and
builds small steam-driven automata as a hobby. Not really indicative.
Neither is the fact that the Culture agent (Baleva?) takes him with her
off-planet, since the two of them are the only matter-based sentients left
on the planet. (That is assuming the presumed guardian energy being, Mr.
Adequate, even exists.)

However, there is one point in the narrative (where everything starts
happening at once, and we get a sequence of paragraphs from alternating
viewpoints: The Changer, the Culture agent, the two Iridians, Aviger, the
Mind, ...) where we get some stream of consciousness from the drone.  All
we (well, I) read here is his usual whining (Why, I saved their lives.  I
saved all of them. They would probably have been killed if I hadn't saved
them. And even though he thanked me then, he just continues to treat me as
a machine. The man is a speciesist!...) While there is nothing in the text
that indicates Closp is _not_ in Special Circumstances, his thoughts
contain nothing of the deviousness that I would expect of a member of SD.

Of course, I'll have misread a few things. Convince me I'm wrong :+]

jgpletin@vub.ac.be

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 23:47:16 GMT
From: alyx@mead.u.washington.edu (slashing sandy)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois McMaster Bujold

Just read a review of Mirror Dance in the new Locus.  Not only did they
love it ('a breakthrough'), they also said the publication date is March
1994, which means it could be out any day.

Please email me if you see it - I read the first half months ago, and can't
wait to see the rest.'

Thanks.

Sandy

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 23:29:16 GMT
From: ecl@mtgpfs2.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Little, Big

Somewhere Patrick Nielsen-Hayden (pnh@panix.com) wrote:
>LITTLE,BIG was originally a trade paperback from Bantam, then a
>mass-market pb; both edition are out of print, but Bantam plans to reissue
>most of Crowley in trade pb next year to tie into the publication of his
>new novel.

Of course, they had also planned to re-issue Connie Willis's first
collection (FIRE WATCH) to tie in with her new collection (IMPOSSIBLE
THINGS) (at least according to Willis at Boskone last February) and that
seems to have vaporized.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 908 957 2070
ecl@mtgpfs1.att.com
Evelyn.Leeper@att.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 06:04:22 GMT
From: ra04@ns1.cc.lehigh.edu (ROSEMARIE ARBUR)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Little, Big

>sct@cd.dsto.gov.au (Shaun Troedson) writes:
>
>>I've noted that Little, Big by John Crowley (?) has been bandied around
>
>>Is it an old book out of publication? 

I have a brand new copy, a Bantam Spectra Signature Special Edition,
mass-market paperback, apparently a third printing of a 1990 reprint.  The
price is $4.95 US, and ISBN is 0-553-26586-5

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 02:23:06 GMT
From: regnauld@imladris.frmug.fr.net (Philippe Regnauld)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick's _Ubik_

   I finished Ubik about a month ago myself, and am still, if not puzzled,
still trying to find all the implications of the ideas Dick, and not only
of what he's developped in Ubik.

   You see, Dick's work is (for the Nth time) centered around one question:

   What is Reality?

   (See Flow My Tears the Policeman Said - very good book too...)

   It not only is a question, but a psychosis which has pursued Dick during
most of his last years (Dick was known to have been somewhat
schizophrenic).

   I don't know what else to say about Ubik - some people have written
psychological theses on him that are over 200 pages - because he is a
frustrating author: you KNOW you've understood what he means, but you just
can't seem to master it like he does, or you feel like you won't be able to
go further in the development of the thinking by yourself.

   Like if he held the key to SO many things...

Philippe Regnauld
regnauld@imladris.frmug.fr.net

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 16:44:57 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Alexander Szewczak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: JABLOKOV: A Deeper Sea (It is too out in PB!)

John R. Snead (jsnead@netcom.com) wrote:
>It's out in Hardback :-( Not having the money at the moment I haven't
>gotten it.

It's also out in paperback.

>However, I skimmed it, it looked OK, but not great.

I read it, and you're right. Then again, it's still head-and-shoulders
above anything I've seen recently. I just wish I'd been inspired enough by
it to say more than "sure, read it". Well, OK, I really liked the
foul-mouthed dolphins.

>Part of it was from a story in Asimov's mag a few years ago, which was not
>up to his usual standard.  Still, it might be worth getting seeing as To
>Carve the Sky was IMO the finest sf I've seen for a number of years.

I second that motion. Recommended particularly to fans of, say, Umberto Eco
or Richard Powers, to say nothing of anyone who's ever fell in love with an
art object.

Dave Schweisguth
Yale MB&B & Chemistry
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 19:20:30 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: JABLOKOV: A Deeper Sea (It is too out in PB!)

dcs@neutron (Alexander Szewczak) writes:
>It's also out in paperback.

Jablokov's latest NIMBUS is now out in hardback.  Also FUTURE BOSTON, to
which he contributed.

>I read it, and you're right. Then again, it's still head-and-shoulders
>above anything I've seen recently. I just wish I'd been inspired enough by
>it to say more than "sure, read it". Well, OK, I really liked the
>foul-mouthed dolphins.

Yes, ADS was a bit of a disappointment.  Hard to say why.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 20:42:16 GMT
From: dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu (Alexander Szewczak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: JABLOKOV: A Deeper Sea (It is too out in PB!)

Matthew P Wiener (weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu) wrote:
>Jablokov's latest NIMBUS is now out in hardback.  Also FUTURE BOSTON, to
>which he contributed.

Is his piece in the latter related to _Carve the Sky_?

Dave Schweisguth
Yale MB&B & Chemistry
dcs@neutron.chem.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 20:36:17 GMT
From: coatem@aix02.ecs.rpi.edu (Malik Paul Coates)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Katherine Kerr: Daggerspell (minor spoilers)

I read Daggerspell last night. I wasn't able to put it down until I
finished, and now I can't get it out of my mind :( That book actually
bothered me. It left me feeling depressed like Stephen King's older books
did.  I'm still tempted to read the others, but before I do I NEED to know
what happens so I can decide if I really want to.

Does Nevyn ever get the girl?? if so when??

Are the other books as good as that one???

Malik

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 23:31:00 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr: Daggerspell (minor spoilers)

I'd characterize the other books as slightly weaker than the first.  My
guess is that, on balance, they'd still depress you, though not as much as
the first.  Kerr isn't in Kurtz's league as regards poking pins in her
characters just to see them squirm, but you have to appreciate that the
series is about the working out of...karma, you might as well call it, not
about happy endings.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 02:17:08 GMT
From: erik@kla.com (Erik Johnson)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr: Daggerspell (minor spoilers)

Malik Paul Coates (coatem@aix02.ecs.rpi.edu) wrote:
> Does Nevyn ever get the girl?? if so when??
> Are the other books as good as that one???

Does Nevyn ever get the girl?  That would be telling. ;-) Suffice it to say
that the other books are also dark, but not usually to *quite* such an
extent as Daggerspell.  The quality of writing and characterization, in my
opinion, remains high.  I especially like the entire concept of the wyrd,
because the major characters are no longer immune from dying - if they die,
they just try again next time around the wheel.  I think it makes the
suspenseful aspects far stronger, because you've lost the usual safety net
the author provides.  In short, I'd definitely recommend the rest of the
series if you liked the first.  But it's like life - the wyrd eventually
works its way out, but not necessarily in the manner you expect.  If you
can't handle that, then it might not be for you but, in that case I don't
know how you can deal with life in general; I never know how *my* life's
going to turn out.

Erik N. Johnson
KLA Instruments Corp.
San Jose, CA         
e_johnso@kla.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 15:38:56 GMT
From: turick@ptsws1 (Mark Turick)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Opinions Wanted: Recluce

 I just finished reading L.E. Modesitt Jr. 2nd "Recluce" novel; "The Towers
of the Sunset". (the first was "The Magic of Recluce".) As I know that
these are not new books, I was wondering if anyone has read/ reviewed them
and would care to comment. I enjoyed his concept of Order/Chaos magic, and
greatly enjoyed (in the second book) watching a realistic development of a
new society/nation. Very interesting.

Mark J. Turick
Syscon Corp.
Newport, RI
turick@ptsws1.npt.nuwc.navy.mil

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 21:18:31 GMT
From: mikel@netlink.nix.com (Mike Lemons)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Snow Crash: Sequel?

I just finished _Snow Crash_ by Neal Stephenson.  I thought it was great!

There were a few loose ends.  They lead me to think that there might be a
sequel.  Has anyone heard any rumors?

Spoilers Ahoy!

Loose ends:

Juanita is still a ba'al shem who can program people's brains.

What was the big program that the government was working on?  Hiro found
some blue cubes inside of the big black cube.  I don't think that these
were ever really explained.  On second thought, maybe it was explained.  I
just looked up this passage again.  Raven removes the snow crash bomb from
one of the blue cubes before he rides off on his motorcycle.  So the big
government project must have been writing the theatrical snow crash
presentation.  It doesn't sound like a big software project to me, since
all the government did was put the existing snow crash virus in a more
attractive package so that a whole crowd of people would be looking at it
when the scroll unrolled.

Raven could still be alive.

Mike Lemons
INTERNET:  mikel@netlink.nix.com
UUCP:   ...!ryptyde!netlink!mikel

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 15:57:40 GMT
From: jeremy@gallant.apple.com (Jeremy j. b. nguyen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash: Sequel?

mikel@netlink.nix.com (Mike Lemons) writes:
>There were a few loose ends.  They lead me to think that there might be
>a sequel.  Has anyone heard any rumors?

I have it on very good authority (that is to say, the author told me) that
there will not be a sequel to _Snow Crash_.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 18:26:00 GMT
From: jim.henry@ftl.atl.ga.us (Jim Henry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Vinge's short stories

This is a review of Vernor Vinge's two story collections, _True Names and
Other Dangers_ (Baen, 1987, ISBN 0-671-65363-6, 275 pp) and _Threats and
Other Promises_ (Baen, 1988, ISBN 0-671-69790-0, 320 pp).  I won't review
every single story.

"True Names", the title story of the first volume, is one of the earliest
virtual reality stories I know of (it was first published in 1981).  The
"true name" metaphor from fantasy, where a sorcerer must keep his true name
a secret lest his enemy use it in magics against him, is used throughout
the story for the hackers (they call themselves "warlocks") attempting to
keep their real names secret, lest their enemies be able to go after them
in the real world.  The story opens as Mr. Slippery discovers that the
Great Enemy (the U. S. Gov't) has learned his true name, and threatens to
send him to prison or cut off his net access unless he will serve as their
agent in the net against a more powerful warlock - the Mailman, who never
appears "in person" in the Other World, but converses with other warlocks
through a teletype.  How Mr. Slippery joins Erythrina, a witch who has her
own reasons for wanting to find out who the Mailman is, and tracks him
down, makes an excellent story.  The descriptions of the Other World and
the EEG interfaces that let folks link into it are good both technically
and stylistically.

"The Ungoverned", in _True Names_, and "Conquest by Default", in _Threats_,
look at anarchy from two different perspectives.  In "The Ungoverned",
which takes place some years after the events in Vinge's novel _The Peace
War_, the ungoverned lands are being invaded by the armies of the Republic
of New Mexico.  Al's Protection Racket and the Michigan State Police, two
protection services, try to halt the invasion, as is their plain duty to
their customers.  There are also "armadilloes" who don't hire any of the
protection services and defend themselves very creditably against the
invasion.  In "Conquest by Default," a post-nuclear war Earth, with
civilization surviving only in the southern hemisphere, is contacted by
anarchist aliens, the Mikin.  They don't quite know what to make of the
governments of Australia, Sudamerica and Africa.  There is dissension among
them about how to deal with the humans and their governments, and a Mikin
anthropologist sent to study these governments discovers what looks like a
plot to exterminate the humans.  The ending is a surprise.

"Original Sin" (in _Threats_) takes place on an alien planet among
short-lived creatures, the Shimans, who have, since humans contacted them
two centuries earlier, advanced from a stone-age to about early 20th
century technology.  The main character is on the planet against the wishes
of Earth's government having been hired by some of the natives to develop
immortality for them - or, at least, extend it a lot beyond the twenty-four
months they live naturally.  He ends up having to team up with the Earthcop
he had to bribe to get onto the planet undetected.  The humans' technology
is "sufficiently advanced to look like magic" and is enigmatically referred
to occasionally; "Remember spaceships?" and "If I had used my 'mam'ri at
the prime integers, Earthpol would be there before I could count to three."
The story focuses on the risks of extending the Shimans' lifespans - if
they live any longer, they'll soon outstrip humans and dominate us - and
the main character's decision whether to finish the job.

"The Blabber" (in _Threats_) is set in the same world as _A Fire Upon the
Deep_.  Middle America is a colony planet settled from Earth, just ten
light-years inside the Slow Zone - close enough to the Beyond that they
get visitors from it occasionally; far enough that few of its people will
ever be able to go there.  The story is about a young man, Hamid Thompson,
and his alien pet, the Blabber.  (Readers of _A Fire Upon the Deep_ will
immediately recognize the Blabber as a Tine; in fact several surprises in
"The Blabber" are spoiled by having read _AFUTD_, but not the whole story.)
A caravan of tourists is visiting Middle America now, and Hamid, like many
other people on Middle America, is trying to find a way to get passage out
to the Beyond.  So when one of the visitors offers to buy the Blabber,
Hamid insists on going along as a trainer.  Then the folks for whom the
alien was agenting get in touch with Hamid directly, and it becomes clear
they want the Blabber enough to try anything to get her.

------------------------------
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Date: 17 Dec 93 19:01:35 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp) writes:
>The first book in which Lazarus appeared, and, in my completely deific
>opinion, the best, was "Methuselah's Children".

Ton deus maledicta est.  (Yes, I realize how scrod that is.  It's
deliberate.)  METHUSELAH'S CHILDREN was "good-for-its-time," but the times
have completely outgrown it; the "shock value" of, e.g., men wearing kilts,
is now laughable.

At this point, I would definitely *NOT* give it to someone to whom I was
trying to show why I liked Heinlein.

>What would probably be considered the "ultimate" Lazarus Long book,
>however, is "Time Enough for Love".

Well, the "ultimate" in the quite literal sense would be tSbtS, but I
suspect that's not what you meant. . . it's certainly the most Lazarussy.

>Depends who you ask. Some people think his later stuff is better.

"Better," not necessarily.  Some of his late stuff is incredibly sloppy...
usually because it was written in a great hurry, as Heinlein became more
and more aware how little time he might have to finish a given book.  The
rest, indeed even some of the sloppy stuff, is designed such that stone SF
fans generally miss the point.  Why Heinlein should choose to do this is
another question.

>If "Cat" had been written by some other, newbie writer it might have been
>passable. Written by the Master himself, it was just sad.  It started out
>almost like the old Heinlein, then took a nosedive.

That's his cleverness.  He was deliberately luring you in, then he went and
did what *he* wanted to do without regard for the folks who want more of
the same.  If you want the same, read the same books.  Heinlein wasn't
interested in writing the same book over and over again - look what
happened to John Norman, ferchrissakes.  Or Edgar Rice Burroughs.

>This was the pattern with most of his later work; the first half of
>"Stranger in a Strange Land" really worked well for me, but the second
>half seemed to be running out of steam.

Heh.  The second half was where he got up a good head of steam - damn the
torpedoes, full speed ahead.  He wasn't writing boys' adventure stories
anymore, he was writing about the stuff that mattered (as, indeed, he
occasionally had at least since "They" and "All You Zombies--"), seriously
considering the whichness of the wherefore and attempting to unscrew the
inscrutable (to quote from hisself).

>"I  Will Fear No Evil" simply bit the big one. 

If it makes you feel any better, IWFNE is a first draft.  Heinlein was
*seriously* ill when he wrote it, and Virginia Heinlein made the (mistaken)
assumption that he would not live to rewrite it.

(This is a matter of public record; the details are in the introduction to
the Gregg Press hardcover edition of IWFNE.)

>"The Number of the Beast" had some promising ideas and acceptable, if not
>great, beginning chapters, but it just slowly degenerated until truly
>power- diving with their encounter with Lazarus Long And His
>Time-Travelling Sex Maniacs - said characters becoming a staple of the
>later Heinlein.

THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST, is a perfect example of a book that the stone SF
fans just plumb don't *GET*.  Which is just as well, since if they did,
they wouldn't have shaken their heads and scratched the floor with their
big toes and said "Tsk, tsk, poor ol' Bob's really lost it"; they'd have
been screaming for blood.  (I suspect that Heinlein was terribly
disappointed that they didn't.)

Lookie here, my Scyphozoan friend: From _at_least_ STARSHIP TROOPERS on,
Heinlein was using SF to perform gedankenexperimenten in the realm of
philosophy: presume reality is *this* way; what ensues?  (PODKAYNE OF MARS
was an exception, but it was originally written as a juvenile so that's
understandable enough.)  We needn't go into the various natures-of-reality
he explored but, it is noteworthy that as he progressed he moved more and
more toward philosophies that did not presume the existence of a single
"reality," consensus or otherwise but, in tNotB he hit upon a philosophy
that he could articulate, give a name to, and even make a coherent picture
out of that fit with what he knew.  Evidence: after two more experiments
(FRIDAY and JOB), he returned to this philosophy, which he dubbed
"pantheistic multiple-person solipsism," and is something like a God-less
version of Berkeley's philosophy, except in so far as it isn't.  Sorry;
it's not easy to explain simply, and Heinlein spent his last few years
writing books trying to clarify it - CAT and SUNSET.

The problem was, that the stone SF fans kept trying to read them as boys'
adventure stories, and they simply *weren't*.  Even the more "successful"
late Heinlein, books like THE MOON IS A HARSH MISTRESS and GLORY ROAD,
despite "action-packed" plots, simply aren't adventure stories in the way
early Heinlein, and indeed early SF in general, had been.

[Side note; it is of no avail to claim that SF had been the "literature of
ideas."  This is not and never was, strictly speaking, true.  It was in
origin a form of boys' adventure fiction that used "ideas" - actually
generally more like conceits, to provide the givens for the adventure.  Not
that I'm putting down SF, or even early SF; I'm just putting down its false
claims to grandeur.  If there is a "literature of ideas," you'll find in in
the nonfiction section actually became more ideational in general, as it
moved away from adventure plots, etc., toward gedankenexperimenten...  and
the stone SF fans *hated* it and vilified it as the "new wave."  Well, it
didn't go away, it just got absorbed into the main bloodstream of SF, and
SF to this day operates on a more complex model where ideas aren't just
conceits but reflections of how the world works, or doesn't - even trashy
SF like Piers Anthony's BIO OF A SPACE TYRANT can't help creating a dialog
(trialog, actually, but it's a complex argument) with the world.]

Oh, one last comment on tNotB: if you like the first few chapters best,
you are what the politically correct would call "unenlightened" and I'd
call just plain dim regarding women.  Deety's speech at the beginning of
Ch.4 is one of the single biggest steps backward in the history of
understanding between sexes; I *like* the book and I have to force myself
past that bit every time.  The first time I read it the book hit the wall
and lay on the floor for days.

>"Friday" also suffered from the "start well, die in the middle" syndrome. 

Well, I sort of agree but, probably for entirely different reasons from
you.  In particular, I left the book horrified that Heinlein could imagine
his heroine living happily ever after with someone who'd raped her in
chapter 1.

>"Job" was an interesting switch; I found that it bounced up and down
>between pretty good and bad, but didn't STAY bad all the way through after
>getting down there. Overall, "Job" may be the best of Heinlein's work
>after "Time Enough..."

H'mmm.  I think I agree with your conclusion, though not your premise.  JOB
is a real weirdie - it actually winds up being a tragedy.  The hidden
assumptions of JOB are (1) Fundamentalist Christianity is *true*, and (2) a
saintly Christian is tricked into his downfall by the Devil.

It's complicated, but the clue is to watch "Jerry"/Satan's words and
compare them to his actions.  It becomes quite clear that he's lying to
Alex/Alec all along...

>"To Sail Beyond the Sunset" was truly abysmal; it's a fight to the finish
>whether this or "I Will Fear No Evil" is the WORST thing RAH ever wrote.

Feh.  Neither of them comes near the abyss; that is FARNHAM'S FREEHOLD,
with SIXTH COLUMN a clam dose second.  FARNHAM'S gets the dubious honor
because it doesn't have even the lame excuse of having been written to
someone else's specifications; it's all Heinlein's fault.

tSbtS, the first time I read it, made me cry.  The last line.  I *knew*
that *he* knew that this was it.

A few months later, it was.

tSbtS was a farewell letter from Papa Bob to all of us who had loved him.

>None of these later works, however, compare at all well with his best
>works: his short stories compiled in "The Past Through Tomorrow",

Feh.  Some of them are brilliant little pieces.  None of them has any real
emotional impact.

>several of his juveniles including "Have Space Suit, Will Travel" and
>"Double Star",

Well, DOUBLE STAR isn't a juvie, but let that pass.  I agree about both
books, and you left out THE PUPPET MASTERS.

>and his two best novels, "Starship Troopers" and "The Moon is a Harsh
>Mistress."

tMiaHM, yes.  ST?  Well, it's not as bad as some think, but it's not one of
his best by any means; if you want to talk about plotting that falls apart,
this is the one to look at.  (Try writing a plot summary of *this* one, eh?
It doesn't *have* a plot.)  But I find its flaws forgiveable, as it was his
first book-length attempt to dramatize and experiment with a philosophical
pose.

>In the latter, he created at least one character who was considerably
>different from his "standard" RAH character["Manuel" is the character in
>question] as well as doing a bang-up job of storytelling.

Feh again.  The only way Mannie is significantly different from the
standard RAH character, stage two, is that he speaks a funny dialect.
Mike, now, is a non-standard RAH character... unless you consider him a
standard RAH god...

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 17:56:18 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

jsypeck@brahms.udel.edu (Jeffrey Chri Sypeck) writes:
> As for _Time ENough for Love_, I consider it his best book; 

A quibble.  I think TEFL _contains_ one of Heinlein's best books, THE TALE
OF THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER (possibly the only effective tearjerker Heinlein
ever wrote); as well as two other very good books, THE TALE OF THE MAN WHO
WAS TOO LAZY TO FAIL (an utterly brilliant tall tale) and THE TALE OF THE
TWINS WHO WEREN'T (somewhere in between, and the weakest of the three).

Unfortunately, the "frame story" does not measure up to these remniscences.

Dan'l

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 22:52:06 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes):
>The problem was, that the stone SF fans kept trying to read them as boys'
>adventure stories, and they simply *weren't*.

The problem was, that Heinlein moved from writing superb boys' adventure
stories to writing bad philosophical explorations.  (I can intellectually
appreciate the genius required to make an edible anise-and-turnip ice cream
and still prefer good butterscotch ripple.)  The early books worked as
adventure stories, gave us more complex and interesting characters than was
the norm before the sixties, and seldom failed to give the readers
(especially the younger ones) some moral or ethical questions to ponder.

The later books didn't work well as stories, and that's a failing.  If
you're going to wrap your philosophizing in a novel, it helps to deliver a
good novel.  Neither did they carry their own weight in terms of
philosophy.  Solipsism is a particularly barren perspective, and one from
which it's difficult to say much of interest (assuming you'd want to).

What that seems to leave is a tower of toothpicks: Heinlein's later books
may have been monstrously clever, but they weren't much fun to read, and
they weren't particularly edifying.

I don't see that Heinlein needs a defense.  For over two decades he was one
of the giants of the field, entertaining readers, making them think,
exercising a tremendous influence over what sf was and would become.  That
this wasn't true in his last two decades doesn't diminish what he was and
did.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 13:02:48 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>"Better," not necessarily.  Some of his late stuff is incredibly sloppy. .
>.  usually because it was written in a great hurry, as Heinlein became
>more and more aware how little time he might have to finish a given book.
>The rest, indeed even some of the sloppy stuff, is designed such that
>stone SF fans generally miss the point.  Why Heinlein should choose to do
>this is another question.

What are "stone SF fans"?

You make some interesting points in your article. However, I really don't
like the "if you don't like this, it's because you miss the point or don't
understand it" tact you take. I think that most late Heinlein is awful. But
this isn't because I don't understand what he was doing. I just don't think
he did what he was doing very well. His philosophy wasn't particularly deep
nor was it all that well thought out. Worse yet, he did not do an
interesting job of presenting it.

I LIKE philosophical novels. Saul Bellow's works are my favorites of the
last 30 years. The reason that I prefer Heinlein's adventure novels is not
that I prefer adventure novels in general, but because adventure novels are
what he did best. And I suspect that same is true of why many other readers
prefer early Heinlein.

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com
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Date: 20 Dec 93 14:36:12 GMT
From: bearpaw@world.std.com (bearpaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>jsypeck@brahms.udel.edu (Jeffrey Chri Sypeck) writes:
>> As for _Time ENough for Love_, I consider it his best book; 
>
>A quibble.  I think TEFL _contains_ one of Heinein's best books, THE TALE
>OF THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER (possibly the only effective tearjerker Heinlein
>ever wrote); ...

For another tearjerker, read _The Man Who Travelled in Elephants_, which
can be found in _The _Best of All Possible Worlds_, edited by Spider
Robinson.

bearpaw@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 01:13:03 GMT
From: dietz@cs.rochester.edu (Paul Dietz)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GALAXY Magazine - The Legend Returns...

bobbach@netcom.com (Bob Bachtold) writes:
>GALAXY is destined to continue its tradition of great Science Fiction and
>Fantasy literature. E.J. Gold, the son of H.L. Gold, the original
>Founding Editor, is the new editor of GALAXY. If you are familiar with
>the original GALAXY and know what it stood for in the literary field,
>then you know what to expect from the resurrected GALAXY.

Gee, is the new one going to have illustrations plagiarized from The Joy of
Sex?  The old Galaxy did, in one of the last issues.  But I suppose it was
running on fumes at that point.

Paul F. Dietz
dietz@cs.rochester.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 05:46:56 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: GALAXY Magazine - The Legend Returns...

Paul Dietz <dietz@cs.rochester.edu> wrote:
>Gee, is the new one going to have illustrations plagiarized from The Joy
>of Sex?  The old Galaxy did, in one of the last issues.  But I suppose it
>was running on fumes at that point.

Well, I remember Galaxy back in the early fifties when it was damn good (in
spite of Gold's peculiarities, which I only found out about years and years
later anyway).  I'll look forward to seeing what it's like this time round.

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 17:54:34 GMT
From: rwn@cbnewsd.cb.att.com (robert.w.neumann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: CENTURY 21 MAGAZINE (for Gerry Anderson Fans) DEMISE

I just received the latest "CENTURY 21 Magazine" from Engale Marketing in
the U.K.  Sadly, the opening editorial says that this will be the last
issue of this fine magazine, dedicated and published by fans and insiders
of the Gerry Anderson TV show/movie production team.

The latest magazine is an "Encyclopedia" of information on the the TV show
"Captain Scarlet and the Mysterons" which is currently being shown in the
U.K.

The main reason why the magazine has been stopped is due to poor response
to subscription requests, which are the backbone of financing any magazine.
I am suprised at this since the Gerry Anderson shows such as "Thunderbirds"
are popular in the U.K. right now.  I had an extra copy of a year-old
"Century 21" magazine a few months ago, and in my attempt to sell the copy
on this net, received private phone calls and e-mail from no less than 100
people from not only the U.S. but also Canada and Australia.

I for one am sorry to see this excellent publication cease.

If you are interested in getting back issues of this publication, write to:

David Nightingale
c/o ENGALE Marketing
332 Lytham Road
Blackpool, Lancashire
FY4 1DW   ENGLAND

Does anyone have the current address for the FANDERSON Club in the U.K ?
Please post or e-mail to me.

Thanks.

Bob Neumann

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Dec 93 14:51:57 GMT
From: seawasp@vm2.cis.pitt.edu (Sea Wasp)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

djdaneh@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>METHUSELAH'S CHILDREN was "good-for-its-time," but the times have
>completely outgrown it; the "shock value" of, e.g., men wearing kilts, is
>now laughable.

  The times have completely outgrown a LOT of literature. Most of it, in
fact. I read the stuff based on when it's written, mostly. I still consider
it the best of the LL stuff.

>At this point, I would definitely *NOT* give it to someone to whom I was
>trying to show why I liked Heinlein.

Well, I certainly wouldn't hand any of his later stuff to people whom I was
trying to, etc,.

>>What would probably be considered the "ultimate" Lazarus Long book,
>>however, is "Time Enough for Love".
>
>Well, the "ultimate" in the quite literal sense would be tSbtS, but I
>suspect that's not what you meant... it's certainly the most Lazarussy.

   I meant "Ultimate" in that (a) it was referred to in NotB, which was
what the poster was asking, and (b) it focused more on Lazarus than anyone
else. TSBtSS focused on his mother, thus on Lazarus only in a secondary
sense.

>>Depends who you ask. Some people think his later stuff is better.
>
>... more aware how little time he might have to finish a given book.  The
>rest, indeed, even some of the sloppy stuff, is designed such that stone
>SF fans generally miss the point.  Why Heinlein should choose to do this
>is another question.

   What is a "stone" SF fan? Is that just your cute way of saying "Hard
SF"? (If so, that's the first time I've been called a Hard SF fan - I read
everything from hard SF to pulp fantasy)

>>If "Cat" had been written by some other, newbie writer it might have been
>>passable. Written by the Master himself, it was just sad.  It started out
>>almost like the old Heinlein, then took a nosedive.
>
>That's his cleverness.  He was deliberately luring you in, then he went
>and did what *he* wanted to do without regard for the folks who want more
>of the same.

I think not, but I'll get to that in a minute.

>>"The Number of the Beast" had some promising ideas and acceptable, if not
>>great, beginning chapters, but it just slowly degenerated until truly
>>power- diving with their encounter with Lazarus Long And His
>>Time-Travelling Sex Maniacs - said characters becoming a staple of the
>>later Heinlein.
>
>THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST is a perfect example of a book that the stone SF
>fans just plumb don't *GET*.

[...]

>Lookie here, my Scyphozoan friend: From _at_least_ STARSHIP TROOPERS on,
>Heinlein was using SF to perform gedankenexperimenten in the realm of
>philosophy: presume reality is *this* way; what ensues?  (PODKAYNE OF MARS
>was an exception, but it was originally written as a juvenile so that's
>understandable enough.)  We needn't go into the various natures-of-reality
>he explored but, it is noteworthy that as he progressed he moved more and
>more toward philosophies that did not presume the existence of a single
>"reality,"

[much discourse eliminated]

   You are entitled to your opinion, but it strikes me as a Rube Goldberg
theory. My own is quite simply this: Heinlein started becoming ill and the
illnesses became more serious and the likelihood that he'd die thus
increased.
   Therefore, his writing began to manifest his fear of death by creating
worlds which emphasized three forms of immortality: sex, literal
immortality, and omnipotence in the sense of being able to shift realities
as desired.  Throw in a bunch of in-jokes (especially NotB) and that's it.
Instead of your grandiose perception of his later work, I see simply some
cute ideas that had been around for years being used in somewhat different
ways.

   Note that this is a theory; remember that I generally don't go for
"interpretation" of works since I think only the author could really tell
you anything about the work, and even if I COULD talk to RAH now this isn't
the sort of question you ask someone unless you're their therapist anyway.

>Oh, one last comment on tNotB: if you like the first few chapters best,
>you are what the politically correct would call "unenlightened" and I'd
>call just plain dim regarding women.  Deety's speech at the beginning of
>Ch.4 is one of the single biggest steps backward in the history of
>understanding between sexes; I *like* the book and I have to force myself
>past that bit every time.  The first time I read it the book hit the wall
>and lay on the floor for days.

   By that time I'd already decided *Heinlein* was dim regarding women, and
for me to be offended by that particular aspect would simply be useless.
Either I just accept the characters as written and go on, or I go find
someone who writes better with women.

   In either case, the politically correct can all go burn in the nether
region of their choice.

>>"Friday" also suffered from the "start well, die in the middle" syndrome.

>Well, I sort of agree but, probably for entirely different reasons from
>you.  In particular, I left the book horrified that Heinlein could imagine
>his heroine living happily ever after with someone who'd raped her in
>chapter 1.

   That was part of it. My opinion of rape is that it should be a capital
crime. I didn't have the problem that other people had with it - that is,
that a woman shouldn't have been able to take it so casually.  That I
accepted as being part of the demonstration of her DIFFERENCE - her
training *and* her self-image.

>It's complicated, but the clue is to watch "Jerry"/Satan's words and
>compare them to his actions.  It becomes quite clear that he's lying to
>Alex/Alec all along...

   It looked to me like almost EVERYONE was lying to him, implicitly or
explicitly, all along.

   I don't see, however, that it's a tragedy. He ends up happy (since it's
told from the first person, we can be sure of this), so what's tragic about
it? Even if he's doomed to hell he's still happy.

>>"To Sail Beyond the Sunset" was truly abysmal; it's a fight to the finish
>>whether this or "I Will Fear No Evil" is the WORST thing RAH ever wrote.
>
>Feh.  Neither of them comes near the abyss; that is FARNHAM'S FREEHOLD,
>with SIXTH COLUMN a clam dose second.  FARNHAM'S gets the dubious honor
>because it doesn't have even the lame excuse of having been written to
>someone else's specifications; it's all Heinlein's fault.

   *Shrug* I liked both of them. There were parts in them that I didn't
like, but I can ignore "pieces" if the overall whole works for me.

>tSbtS, the first time I read it, made me cry.  The last line.  I *knew*
>that *he* knew that this was it.

   *shrug* again. It made me cry too, but for a different reason. The man's
writing had gotten to the point where I had to force myself to read it. No
longer was his prose so compelling that even his worst passages dragged me
along through them. He'd lost it. The Heinlein who'd written for all those
years was gone.

>>several of his juveniles including "Have Space Suit, Will Travel" and
>>"Double Star",
>
>Well, DOUBLE STAR isn't a juvie, but let that pass.  I agree about both
>books, and you left out THE PUPPET MASTERS.

   Sorry. Don't know why I associate Double Star with his juvies. Somehow
the beginning has the same sharp-setting-the-stage imagery that usually
shows up in his juveniles and isn't quite so strong in his adult novels.

   Puppet Masters is indeed one of his better works. I like it. Of course
it's just as dated now as Methuselah's Children...

>>and his two best novels, "Starship Troopers" and "The Moon is a Harsh
>>Mistress."
>
>tMiaHM, yes.  ST?  Well, it's not as bad as some think, but it's not one
>of his best by any means; if you want to talk about plotting that falls
>apart, this is the one to look at.  (Try writing a plot summary of *this*
>one, eh?  It doesn't *have* a plot.)  But I find its flaws forgiveable, as
>it was his first book-length attempt to dramatize and experiment with a
>philosophical pose.

   Seems to have a very simple plot, to me. Boy joins military. Boy gets
trained. Boy learns about life through warfare. Boy does some growing up.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Dec 93 21:27:53 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

djdaneh@PacBell.COM "Dan'l DanehyOakes" writes:
>METHUSELAH'S CHILDREN was "good-for-its-time," but the times have
>completely outgrown it; the "shock value" of, e.g., men wearing kilts, is
>now laughable.

Well, in Britain there has never been any 'shock value' of men wearing the
kilt, so that would never occur to me as making it 'dated'.  Apart from the
(standard Heinlein) technology, what else makes it 'dated' for you?  (Not a
flame - I just don't find it that bad, myself)

>At this point, I would definitely *NOT* give it to someone to whom I was
>trying to show why I liked Heinlein.

Now there's another subject - what *would* you give them?  And what would
you dare to lend them (reckoning on two extremes - they like it and keep
it, or they don't and you never see tham again <g>)?

>> What would probably be considered the "ultimate" Lazarus Long book,
>>however, is "Time Enough for Love".
>
>Well, the "ultimate" in the quite literal sense would be tSbtS, but I
>suspect that's not what you meant... it's certainly the most Lazarussy.

I assume that by 'it' you meant TEfL...

>"Better," not necessarily.  Some of his late stuff is incredibly sloppy...
>usually because it was written in a great hurry, as Heinlein became more
>and more aware how little time he might have to finish a given book.  The
>rest, indeed even some of the sloppy stuff, is designed such that stone SF
>fans generally miss the point.  Why Heinlein should choose to do this is
>another question.

Sorry, I don't undertand 'stone' SF fans.  A different culture, perhaps?
Or just that I'm new(ish) to fandom (although not to reading SF)?

>> If "Cat" had been written by some other, newbie writer it might have
>>been passable. Written by the Master himself, it was just sad.  It
>>started out almost like the old Heinlein, then took a nosedive.

In my opinion, 'Cat' did one unforgivable thing - he *abandoned* a kitten!
After all he'd said about the depths of Hell and torment for those who did
such a thing, he left us not even knowing if Pixel was alive - that, to me,
was inexcusable.

>That's his cleverness.  He was deliberately luring you in, then he went
>and did what *he* wanted to do without regard for the folks who want more
>of the same.	If you want the same, read the same books.  Heinlein wasn't
>interested in writing the same book over and over again - look what
>happened to John Norman, ferchrissakes.  Or Edgar Rice Burroughs.

I like that interpretation, and certainly that is the impression I got,
that he didn't like the idea of rewriting 'the same' story.

>Heh.  The second half was where he got up a good head of steam - damn the
>torpedoes, full speed ahead.  He wasn't writing boys' adventure stories
>anymore, he was writing about the stuff that mattered (as, indeed, he
>occasionally had at least since "They" and "All You Zombies--"), seriously
>considering the whichness of the wherefore and attempting to unscrew the
>inscrutable (to quote from hisself).

Er, I thought that 'Doc' Smith came up with that first?  Or did he get it
from Heinlein, or parallel evolution?

>>"Friday" also suffered from the "start well, die in the middle" syndrome.
>
>Well, I sort of agree but, probably for entirely different reasons from
>you.  In particular, I left the book horrified that Heinlein could imagine
>his heroine living happily ever after with someone who'd raped her in
>chapter 1.

But remember that to her that rape was "part of the job" for both of them,
and that she was most impressed with the fact that he had been 'civil'
enough to let her pee (plus the fact that he's another of her 'own kind' -
an AP, which evidently still has some effect on her even though she claims
to have accepted that she is human).  It did distress me somewhat that she
settled down in a comfortable 'housewife' role, though.

(Apologies for any mixup in tenses - I should be in bed!)

>H'mmm.  I think I agree with your conclusion, though not your premise.
>JOB is a real weirdie - it actually winds up being a tragedy.  The hidden
>assumptions of JOB are (1) Fundamentalist Christianity is *true*, and (2)
>a saintly Christian is tricked into his downfall by the Devil.
>
>It's complicated, but the clue is to watch "Jerry"/Satan's words and
>compare them to his actions.  It becomes quite clear that he's lying to
>Alex/Alec all along...

Hmm, I didn't see it like that.  I'll have to reread it, but I thought he
was pretty happy at the end, which doesn't sound like a tragedy to me.

>Feh.  Neither of them comes near the abyss; that is FARNHAM'S FREEHOLD,
>with SIXTH COLUMN a clam dose second.  FARNHAM'S gets the dubious honor
>because it doesn't have even the lame excuse of having been written to
>someone else's specifications; it's all Heinlein's fault.

Agreed - I'd put those at the bottom of my list too.

>Well, DOUBLE STAR isn't a juvie, but let that pass.  I agree about both
>books, and you left out THE PUPPET MASTERS.

For some reason, I always think of DS as a juvenile as well, and so do a
lot of people without thinking about it.  Perhaps the style is more similar
to the early (mostly juvenile) books?

>Feh again.  The only way Mannie is significantly different from the
>standard RAH character, stage two, is that he speaks a funny dialect.
>Mike, now, is a non-standard RAH character... unless you consider him a
>standard RAH god...

And not even a standard RAH computer (no cams from the earlier stories, and
not at all similar to the supercomputers like Minerva/Athena).
Incidentally, I loved the idea of putting Mike "into bed with" Teena to
"wake him up".

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 22 Dec 93 01:24:08 GMT
From: gt6431a@prism.gatech.edu (gt6431a RIGGINS,CHRISTOPHER BARRETT)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

   After reading 'Cat' the first time I was seriously stunned at the
ending.  However, after about three more readings, I decided RAH was
showing us one of the 'loose ends' his time changing forces are always
reminding us about.  This is the 'loose end' where Ames (and especially
Gretchen and the cat!) aren't picked up!  In the successful timeline, Gay
Deceiver returns and gets them before the attack, I suppose, or directly
thereafter.  Of course, in entering the timeline, they are altering it, so
there are now two branches: the altered one and the original.  Here we see
the 'original' - unrescued, timeline: a graphic reminder that altering
history isn't always roses and cream!
   Well, it's my $0.02.  (Especially when someone thinks of JOB as a
tragedy!  Boy I'll be re-reading that one!)

Christopher B. Riggins
gt6431a@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 22:58:06 GMT
From: daveh@auspex.com (David Higgen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein - who needs him?..

chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton) writes:
> In my opinion, 'Cat' did one unforgivable thing - he *abandoned* a
> kitten!  After all he'd said about the depths of Hell and torment for
> those who did such a thing, he left us not even knowing if Pixel was
> alive - that, to me, was inexcusable.

Of course, Pixel survives, as we learn from TSBtS.

He *was* taking a bit of a chance on living long enough to write the next
installment though.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 18:35:56 GMT
From: mrogers@mtholyoke.edu (Sean Patrick Rogers)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

I'm about midway through Heinlein's "Starship Troopers", which is my first
real exposure to Heinlein's work(I began "J.O.B.:A Comedy of Justice" last
year but dropped it after a few chapters). My question is this: What is the
significance of "Stranger In a Strange Land"?  Is it his best work?  I hear
about it quite often, and not only spoken of in sci-fi circles.

Thanks.

Sean Patrick Rogers
mrogers@mhc.mtholyoke.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 22 Dec 93 22:45:40 GMT
From: kasprj@isaac.its.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

 I remember reading in an SF magazine a few years back that Heinlein wrote
_Stranger in a Strange Land_ on a bet, to prove that he could come up with
a religion that would be more believable than Hubbard's Scientology.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI
Troy, NY, USA
kasprj@rpi.edu
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 01:40:05 GMT
From: JTCHEW@lbl.gov (Ad absurdum per aspera)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

I think (hardly an original idea with me, though I wrote an essay about it
once) that Heinlein's greatest significance was in the collective influence
of his "juveniles" upon the two generations of future {computer, airplane,
rocket, particle physics...} nerds who grew up on them. Hardly great
literature, but not bad for steering the young mind in the right direction
at the right time.

I must admit that his grip on me began to waver with _Stranger_ (though I
think the more or less contemporary _Glory Road_ and _Farnham's Freehold_
were among his best work), and that in the late 60s, when he turned his
attention largely to futuristic sex, he pretty much lost me.  Some would
say I'm missing his best stuff, but I read _Stranger_ a couple of times
without realizing what all the fuss was about.

Different strokes for different folks, I guess.

Joe

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 07:24:51 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

mrogers@MtHolyoke.edu "Sean Patrick Rogers" writes:
>I'm about midway through Heinlein's "Starship Troopers", which is my first
>real exposure to Heinlein's work(I began "J.O.B.:A Comedy of Justice" last
>year but dropped it after a few chapters). My question is this: What is
>the significance of "Stranger In a Strange Land"?  Is it his best work?  I
>hear about it quite often, and not only spoken of in sci-fi circles.

I can only give my opinion.  I regard it as his most controversial books,
which was how it was designed - not to give answers, but to make people
think.  It is a book which people either love or hate (if someone says that
they don't feel anything, they didn't understand it).  It is one of the
books that if you haven't read it, you can't have any credible opinion on
Heinlein as a whole.

What I would recommend of his depends on what you like.  For the
'adventure' fiction I would recommend his earlier work (Double Star, The
Moon is a Harsh Mistress, The Puppet Masters, Starship Troopers); if you
like more rambling plots with lots of philosophy from the characters, the
later ones (Time Enough for Love, The Cat Who Walked Through Walls,
Stranger in a Strange Land).

I would advise that if you're not sure, get them out of the library or
borrow them from someone - the later books as big.

BTW, what did you dislike about JOB (all one word, incidentally)?

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com
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Date: 23 Dec 93 14:19:34 GMT
From: young@epas.utoronto.ca (A. Young)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

I certainly agree that Heinlein's best work may be his juveniles. And I too
began to give up on reading his new works at the _Glory Road_, _Stranger_
and _Farnaham's Freehold_ point. In my case, though, it was _Glory Road_ I
thought wasn't TOO bad at the time (though I now think it was immoral).
_FF_ I never liked (I always thought it was racist - please, no flames:
it's just an opinion). _Stranger_ I find both troubling and deeply
offensive as a parody of religious beliefs and sacraments which are very
important to me.  The man who always apparently preached tolerance seemed
to me to show himself very intolerant in those books. Also, when I read his
juveniles I wasn't troubled by what I now see as ambiguities in his
attitudes toward women - I was just too young to notice. But now some of
his writing does seem sexist to me.

Still, there is a sense of wonder in his best juveniles which I think is
unsurpassed. And I'll never forget trying to explain to my parents why I
had snuck the family box brownie out of the house and ruined (to their
eyes) several frames photographing abortive attempts to see why attaching
firecrackers to a 'rocket' didn't work. I'd just read Rocket Ship
Galileo...

Dr Abigail Ann Young
Records of Early English Drama
Victoria College
University of Toronto
young@epas.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 16:00:50 GMT
From: pduggan@world.std.com (Paul C Duggan)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

I was always bemused by the fact that Charles Manson apparently was deeply
moved by SiaSL and adopted the religion for his "family" complete with
water sharing ceremonies.

I lent SiaSL to a deeply religious freind of mine (who likes SF) and she,
too, found it troubling. I think of myself as deeply religious, too, but I
took it more as "just a story".

pduggan@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 18:00:24 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

A. Young <young@epas.utoronto.ca> wrote:
>I certainly agree that Heinlein's best work may be his juveniles. And I
>too began to give up on reading his new works at the _Glory Road_,
>_Stranger_ and _Farnaham's Freehold_ point. In my case, though, it was
>_Glory Road_ I thought wasn't TOO bad at the time (though I now think it
>was immoral). _FF_ I never liked (I always thought it was racist -
>please, no flames: it's just an opinion....). _Stranger_ I find both
>troubling and deeply offensive as a parody of religious beliefs and
>sacraments which are very important to me.  The man who always
>apparently preached tolerance seemed to me to show himself very intolerant
>in those books...

I was afraid that STRANGER had become hopelessly outdated--that all its
good stuff was quaint and passe, and all that anyone would notice was flaws
(like the sexism) that weren't obvious at the time.  I am glad to see that
this is not the case.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 18:07:00 GMT
From: hlavaty@panix.com (Arthur Hlavaty)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

Paul C Duggan <pduggan@world.std.com> wrote:
>I was always bemused by the fact that Charles Manson apparently was deeply
>moved by SiaSL and adopted the religion for his "family" complete with
>water sharing ceremonies.

Charles Manson was *not* deeply moved by Stranger in a Strange Land.  He
never read it (he almost never read anything more complex than a STOP
sign), and he merely tossed in a few of its ideas with the general stew of
Beatles records, Scientology, prison lore, and other intellectual scraps
from which he constructed his bizarre theories.

Arthur D. Hlavaty
hlavaty@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 01:40:29 GMT
From: pzavon@news.delphi.com (PZAVON@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

The significance of "Stranger in a Strange Land" is that with this work
Heinlein began to develop a cult following and as a result to be
independent of editorial changes/requirements.  Anything with his name on
it would sell and the editors knew it.  The quality of his work went
downhill from then on.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 10:16:35 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

mimir@illuminati.io.com "Al Billings" writes:
>Paul C Duggan (pduggan@world.std.com) wrote:
>>I lent SiaSL to a deeply religious freind of mine (who likes SF) and she,
>>too, found it troubling. I think of myself as deeply religious, too, but
>>I took it more as "just a story".
>
>I'm deeply religious and didn't find it offensive at all. Of course, I'm
>not a Christian so perhaps it is just offensive to Christians in
>particular and not religions in general.

I didn't find it offensive on any reading (when I first read it I was a
Mormon, and rather 'strait-laced' myself), as it was clear to me from the
start that he was doing a 'thought-experiment' with modern culture (it
clearly shows the confusion between 'love' and 'jealousy', and religions
that are death-oriented).  There are parts that I don't agree with as a way
of life, and I don't believe in his version of religion, but that's true
with virtually everyone I meet.

>There has been a "Church of All Worlds" (with water sharing and
>everything) since the late sixties so it isn't just Manson who got into
>it.

Do they claim the 'miracles' as well?  How did they get a Martian
dictionary?  (I have a sore throat at the moment anyway - learning Martian
wouldn't hurt it any worse)...

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 10:32:32 GMT
From: dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

Actually, his work went downhill halfway through _Number of the Beast_. The
significance of _Stranger_ is that *that particular book* developed a cult
following (as, for instance, _I Will Fear No Evil_ or _Podkayne of Mars_
did not) which got some media attention for the book and the following, and
got many people interested in reading Heinlein who hadn't heard of him
before. This in a more gradual way led to his downfall, but it wasn't right
after/because of _Stranger_.

David DeLaney
dbd@utkux.utcc.utk.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 19:04:09 GMT
From: young@epas.utoronto.ca (A. Young)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

Mr. Hlavaty seems to be under the impression that I was referring to a
recent reading of _Stranger_. In fact, I read it in the 1960s when it came
out. I was too naive at the time to realise how sexist it was and almost
too naive to see to what extent Valentine Michael Smith intended, I think
seriously, as a Christ figure. I haven't re-read it in 20 years but when I
recall it, the sexism is one of its outstanding features in my memory.
Weren't there lots of scenes of women wandering around waiting on Jubal
Harshaw and/or being decorative around a swimming pool for his
entertainment?

Dr Abigail Ann Young
Records of Early English Drama
Victoria College
University of Toronto
young@epas.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 01:53:00 GMT
From: rpierce@chem.ucsd.edu (Roxanne Pierce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

The significance of "Stranger in a Strange Land" has everything to do with
when it was published, which was 1961.  I assume that you were not yet born
in 1961; you're probably a student between 18 and 25 years old (?).  If
that is so, you would find that the predominant American culture in 1961
was incredibly different from today's.

In 1961, the cold war with the Soviet Union was going strong, the middle
class was characterized by families who lived in the suburbs, whose male
head-of-household commuted to work someplace for a company at which he
fully intended to spend his life being employed, and whose wife/mother did
not work outside of the home - she either never had, because she was
married right out of high school or college, or she worked a few years and
quit as soon as she got married.  (Writer's note: For those families who
would have chosen this route, the times were great.  For those, however,
who would have preferred to live a different type of life - too bad!  This
is what society expected of them, whether they wanted it or not.  And
society was not kind to non-comformists - far, far, less kind than today.)

In spite of the cold war, idealism was in the air.  The youthful,
charismatic Jack Kennedy had just been elected president, and was igniting
the well-brought-up youth of the land to serve others.  Some of this
idealistic youth joined the Peace Corps and labored overseas for the
unfortunate, while others joined the small- but-growing-daily civil rights
movement, in order to achieve equality for all.

The scene was set for the rest of the 60's.  Security and Conformity vs.
Idealism and Individualism.  Onto this stage dropped Valentine Michael
Smith, the protagonist of _Stranger in a Strange Land_.  One could not have
asked for a more idealistic being, nor one who so very much "did his own
thing."  This was a book that became an icon for those who considered
themselves idealists.  THAT is its significance.

Personally, I also like it quite a lot, just as a book to read.

Roxanne Pierce

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 02:16:58 GMT
From: rpierce@chem.ucsd.edu (Roxanne Pierce)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

young@epas.utoronto.ca (A. Young) writes:
>Weren't there lots of scenes of women wandering around waiting on Jubal
>Harshaw and/or being decorative around a swimming pool for his
>entertainment?

While the strictly factual answer to the above is yes, (although I'm not
sure I'd agree with the "around a swimming pool for his entertainment"
part), one should remember that these women were, in fact, employed by
Jubal, and did secretarial and housekeeping work for him.  They just also
had some nice fringe benefits - like a swimming pool.

Roxanne Pierce

------------------------------

Date: 25 Dec 93 03:16:07 GMT
From: SAUNDRSG@qucdn.queensu.ca (Graydon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

rpierce@chem.ucsd.edu (Roxanne Pierce) writes:
>While the strictly factual answer to the above is yes, (although I'm not
>sure I'd agree with the "around a swimming pool for his entertainment"
>part), one should remember that these women were, in fact, employed by
>Jubal, and did secretarial and housekeeping work for him.  They just also
>had some nice fringe benefits - like a swimming pool.
 
They were also _so_ subservient they would throw their employer in said
pool when he complained about the cooking.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 00:02:18 GMT
From: greenbau@news.delphi.com (GREENBAUMG@DELPHI.COM)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

OK, regarding Heinlein's juveniles, what do you think about the "cut" bits
from RED PLANET that have been put back in recent editions, and the
"original" ending to PODKAYNE OF MARS in which Poddy dies?

Gary

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 17:04:17 GMT
From: henley@ntc01.tele.nokia.fi
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: For RED DWARF'rs

There's a RED DWARF magazine called the Smegazine produced in England.

I believe it's produced by the same company that publishes 2000AD (in
Britain).

So far it has included interviews with the cast, several comic strips (
including Jake Bullet and Ace Rimmer), and character profiles.
 I've only seen a couple of issues one of which gave details of 
Danny John-Jules's music video 'Tongue Tied'.

If you're interested I'll try and get some more info.
 

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 12:50:20 GMT
From: baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Paul AKA Elk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: For RED DWARF'rs

henley@ntc01.tele.nokia.fi wrote:
>There's a RED DWARF magazine called the Smegazine produced in England.  I
>believe it's produced by the same company that publishes 2000AD (in
>Britain).

I read the first few issues of the RD Smegazine, I think up to #5 or 6. The
interviews were OK, but I found they do not equal the ones in TV Zone or
Starburst by any means (although these magazines are more expensive and
only have Dwarf stuff in when a series is out, they are very good and get
good interviews).

I found the comic strips only marginally entertaining (although made by, or
at least distributed by the makers of 2000AD the artwork is no where near
the standard of 2000AD or its spinoffs such as the Judge Dredd Megazine).

The comic part tried to expand out by having new stories for Jake Bullet
and Dwayne Dibbly, but these didn't seem to work all that well.

All in all I stopped getting the Smegazine because it wasn't as good as
stuff I was all ready getting - Starburst and TV Zone, when they have
articles on Dwarf (such as now - there is one with Chris Barrie this month
in TVZ) do it much better, the Smegazine just didn't seem worth the money.

Paul
baum1@syma.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 01:56:37 GMT
From: amerikam@teal.csn.org (Mark Amerika)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Black Ice

Just got Black Ice #10 back from the printer.  This issue's special feature
is "Pix & Text" with contributions from Johanna Drucker, Harold Jaffe,
Rosaire Appel, Michael Brodsky, Richard Grossman, Ellen Zweig and many
others.  Sample copies are $7 or subscribe for three issues at $18.

Also, more Black Ice Books are on the way.  Upcoming titles are

"Doggy Bag"  hyperfictions by Ronald Sukenick
"Hogg" by Samuel Delany
"Damned Right" by Bayard Johnson
"Ethiopian Exhibition" by D.N. Steufloten

The first four Black Ice Books are doing great!  Both Larry McCaffery's
"Avant-Pop: Fiction For A Daydream Nation" (featuring Leyner, Acker,
Delany, Pell, Vollmann and many others) and my novel "The Kafka Chronicles"
are going into second printing!  There are still first-printing copies
available for these two titles plus John Shirley's "New Noir".  7 bucks a
pop (except Delany...stay tuned!)!

Black Ice Books/Magazine
Box 494
Publications Center/CU-Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0494

For more info e-mail amerika@spot.colorado.edu

Excerpts from the books coming out soon!

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Books - The Art of Michael Whalen
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Date: 13 Dec 93 00:36:33 GMT
From: leeper@mtgzfs3.mt.att.com (m.r.leeper )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of ART OF MICHAEL WHALEN

	   A Visit to THE ART OF MICHAEL WHELAN: SCENES/VISIONS
	     Bantam Spectra, ISBN 0-553-07447-4, 1993, $60.00.
		     A book "visit" by Mark R. Leeper

   Rather than simply to review this impressive book, I have decided to log
my experiences as I encounter the book, much as I just finished a log of my
experiences as I encountered India.  The book is, after all, almost a
museum in compact form.  The difference between such a log and a review is
that I reserve the right to digress and tell what other thoughts come to
mind as I experience Whelan's book.  Bear with me or skim.  The same advice
goes if you don't have a copy of the book to consult.

   To begin I should preface my remarks with my own attitudes.  In truth, I
am sort of neutral toward Michael Whelan's art.  I like most of what I have
seen of it but cannot say that I have ever been totally bowled over by it.
That is little reflection on him.  Art is just not one of my major science
fiction interests.  At world conventions I generally visit the art show,
but walk through it quickly and later can remember little of what I have
seen.  However since this book has become available to review, I intend to
review it and get my impressions on paper.

   I do go into this exercise with very one minor bone to pick with Whelan,
in general.  That is I really do not like what he has done with H.  Beam
Piper's Little Fuzzies.  I first read LITTLE FUZZY in an old Avon paperback
with a Fuzzy on the cover.  That cover artist portrayed Fuzzies as
intelligent looking primates with a sort of downy fur.  That is just about
right.  Whelan's Fuzzies are little teddy bears with huge glassy cat's
eyes.  He was clearly more interested in making them cloyingly adorable
than intelligent.  Whelan, the one time I met him, admitted that he himself
was not really fond of his own conception of the Fuzzies.  It is among the
worst of his art, but it seems to have hit some sort of a responsive cord
and it has brought him some success all by itself.

   In any case, Whelan has put together a major selection of his art in a
coffee table book.  As of this instant I have barely looked inside of the
book, and I will give you my impressions as I do.

   Whelan starts with a short enjoyable preface mostly saying he skips
prefaces in art books and you can also.  Instead he has put in the text of
three interviews and lets Anne McCaffrey, Terry Booth, and David Cherry
bring out the questions the reader might want to ask.

   Next there is a short introduction by Jackson Koffman giving some
biographical information and a commentary on some of the paintings.  A note
here: there is a problem in the proof-reading.  Two or three of the page
references point to the wrong pages.  However the paintings are worth
digging out as they are well worth studying.  One in particular, for his
Avatar series, resulted from Koffman's suggestion that Whelan try
consciousness deprivation.  It show pillars seven stories or so high
holding the ruins of the room.  The same painting is also on the dust
jacket, incidentally.

   Anne McCaffrey's interview delves into the early days of Whelan's
interest in art, including an amusing story about what Whelan did to his
parents' coffee table.  (Now why didn't I ever think of doing that?  I
still might.)  He also goes into contributions his wife has made and
contributions, or lack thereof, of teachers.  McCaffrey also gets him to
say a little about how he distills an image from a novel.

   The collections of his paintings are divided in two sections - he uses
the term "galleries" which fits nicely into my concept for this review.  I
often talk about art books which take "full disadvantage of the medium."
Typically that means that illustrations are spread over two pages so that
the crease ruins just about every picture.  Whelan usually does not take
disadvantage of the medium.  ("Wing" is spread over two pages and while not
as bad as it might be, would have been better if printed smaller to avoid
the crease.)  His paintings generally appear only on the right page in
beautiful reproduction with very rich colors.  The left page has title, a
two- or three-paragraph commentary, and one or two small monochrome
reproductions of alternate concepts for the same cover or sketches he used
to prepare the painting.  The title, incidentally, may be the same or
entirely different from the title of the painting or the work he is
illustrating.  I will use the title Whelan has used in the book on the page
facing the painting.

   The illustration for "Delirium's Mistress" shows a flying lion that
seems a bit unstable.  The lion would have too much weight behind the wings
to keep its hind-end from falling down.  Whelan's flying dragons seem a bit
more aerodynamically correct.  Ray Harryhausen, in a similar task, actually
made a Pegasus look not too bad in flight in his film THE CLASH OF THE
TITANS.  Even the lion in the alternative concept on the facing page looks
a little more air-worthy, but this fellow in the painting looks like he
does not have enough lift in back.  So his legs will fall, his wings will
hit the air at the wrong angle, and he will stall.  Sure, you could say the
lion is magic and does not obey physics, but then why should it have wings
at all?  Oh, this lion clearly is strange in one more regard: it has the
mane of a male lion, yet from this angle it seems to be missing an
important piece of plumbing that for most lions is part of what makes
having the big mane worthwhile.  Poor fellow will be able to attract flying
lionesses with that mane but then will find himself with nothing to do but
flap his wings at her.

   Whelan's six pages of Fuzzy art are ghastly, but at least he gets them
out of the way early on.

   His piece "The Amazing Dragon" did not do as much for me as the possibly
unrelated pencil sketch of a dragon on the facing page.  The muscular neck
makes the pencil sketch more physical somehow.

   It clearly wasn't the dragons that were on Whelan's mind when he did
"Dragonsdawn."  The painting itself, and especially the drawing that led up
to it, show more effort on the female figure.  Not that it is a bad sight
to look upon, but one wonders why young women are always so attractive in
Whelan's world.  Hollywood takes a lot of heat for using this myth equating
virtue and beauty, but popular graphic art like Whelan's does it no less.

   The final dragon painting is "Dragon Fire" which reminds me a lot of
what I consider one of the greatest (and most under-rated) fantasy films
ever made, DRAGONSLAYER.  The setting, the colors, and perhaps even the
head of the dragon remind me of the visuals from the film that came out
early in the 1980s well before this painting was done.  Looking at the
painting, however, there is something very wrong with how the limbs come
out of the body.  What I see is anatomically unconvincing, sort of like
illustrations I have seen of Edgar Rice Burroughs' four-armed Martians.  I
do like the snake-like coloring of the dragonhide.

   The covers for THE SNOW QUEEN and THE SUMMER QUEEN are the sort of
illustration that gives inspiration and fits to costumers at science
fiction conventions.

   For "Paradise" we have one of the rare examples where Whelan picked
wrong, in my humble opinion.  The alien in the painting is almost without
personality.  The one in his alternative concept, only a slight variation,
clearly seems to have a sort of wisdom and more interest value for me.

   "The Doll" brings to mind the hilarious story of Kate Pott, a friend of
mine, whose brother hanged her doll when she was young.  If you run into
her at a Worldcon or a Massachusetts convention, ask her about it.  Again
the alternate concept works better for me.  But, of course I am just back
from the land of the Thugee.

   Both illustrations of "Nightmare in Red" are good, but while the main
one is creative, the alternate is really disturbing, which makes it a
better choice.  I think the same is true for the "Boogeyman" choices.  I
don't think there is any connection to "Tile Work" on the facing page,
really.  Clearly it is the former he prefers, but it is the latter that
really is disturbing.

     Whelan's concept for "The New Springtime" is not too different from
what he should have done for Fuzzies, except it would not have paid as
well.  Certainly the eyes are a lot better than the goggly Fuzzy eyes.

   "Aliens" is fun.  It reminds me of some famous painting I have seen but
I can't quite remember.

   I cannot say I like Whelan's lion-man as Chanur.  That may well be what
Cherryh described in the novels, I haven't read, but when I see this sort
of thing I think of a silly film called OCTOMAN in which the monster was a
ridiculous combination of man and octopus.  That creature was designed by
George Barr as a joke after several better concepts of what an octopus-man
would look like.  When I talked to Barr he still cringed at the choice the
filmmaker made.  In any case, any evolutionary scenario that would create
such a thing as this lion-man would be laughably absurd.  Given that Whelan
had to create such a beastie, he probably did a reasonable job, but it is a
bit too sugary-cute a concept for me.  Of course I know there are a lot of
cat fanciers out there who read Cherryh, but as much as I am a dog fancier,
I would NOT like to see Whelan's concept for a race of Dachshund-men.

   I am not sentimental about Heinlein sufficiently to appreciate "Last
Look Back."  The painting, particularly its colors, shows a strong Maxfield
Parrish look.

   How can they be "Amazons" if they all have both their breasts?

   Whelan talks a little about what is necessary in doing a wrap-around
cover for THE STONE OF FAREWELL.  It must be different from most paintings
in that there must be two areas of focus at different parts of the
painting.

   The bee-like ship for "Santiago" is a creative image and among the
better works of the book.

   None of the above reservations about Fuzzies apply to Hokas.  Hokas are
supposed to be cutsey.  While these may not be the most challenging images
Whelan has painted, he has done a good job here.

   "Red As Blood" nicely escapes being Disney-esque in style while still
being a very Disney-like subject.  The black-and-white on the facing page
is a beautiful rendering of a horror scene.  I take it from the caption
that "The Birth of Lilith" was not used.  Still it is better than a lot of
his more familiar works.  Of course the black and white helps the mood.
Colors would have to be carefully chosen not to ruin the feel.

   "Descent" is again in a color scheme reminiscent of Parrish, perhaps not
as much, but it is still there.

   For "Daetrin," the final painting is much better than the sketch of the
alien.  Whelan raises the question of whether the books with the alien or
the human on the cover would sell better since some copies were printed
with each, but he never answers the question.  I suspect the copy with the
human sold better, but not to me.

   For "Golden Witchbreed" Whelan says he needed was a symbol to tie the
composition together.  Elsewhere he talks about symbolism in his paintings.
I wonder if the symbolism is picked up by the book buyer on a conscious or
even subconscious level.  Or is it too subtle to make the impression he is
hoping for.  The figures look extremely unnatural and posed in this
painting.  I cannot imagine how they would ever get into this weird
position, but then I haven't read the book.

   Next we come to the "gallery" called "Visions."  This section is where
Whelan is a true artist doing his own thing.  The section has non-
commissioned art, art that Whelan has painted to please himself.  It starts
with a quote by Jung: "The dream is the small hidden door in the deepest
and most intimate sanctum of the soul, which opens into the primeval cosmic
night ....  In dreams we pass into the deeper and more universal truth."
Now this is purely an aside, but I wonder how many of us have questioned
whether that is really true.  Has anyone ever proven that the content of
dreams has more than superficial significance?  Are they significant any
more than the position of the stars at the time of birth or the lines in
the palm of the hand?  You can build something that seems like a science
out of reading deep meaning into any of these things, but how do you know
that dreams really do have deep meanings?  Sure, you can even appear to get
some positive results out of studying each, but that does not necessarily
make them valid.

   Terry Booth owns the Brandywine Fantasy Gallery and interviews Whelan to
lead off the section on Whelan's own art.

   Whelan describes the difference between this art and the commissioned
art as being the material we have seen already in scenes, what we are
coming to now is visions.  I guess that leaves no room for simple images
from his imagination.  Or perhaps he considers whatever he sees in his
imagination as a vision.  Maybe it has to have the force of a vision to
last long enough to get it on canvas.  Still calling them "visions" borders
on pretension.  And he does seem to use the "Vision" art for commissions
also, apparently.  Whelan says that his primary motivation in his art is to
express his personal visions.  This work is closer to his heart than the
illustrations which he does to give him the financial security to do his
own stuff.  Also the illustrations allow him an opportunity to develop the
techniques to apply to his visions.  However, the fact that he is a
commercial illustrator is looked down upon in the "serious" art community.
Of course the serious art community cannot support many artists very well,
so it is my guess that the really serious artists use everything they can
to establish a pecking order.  And many of the most successful do art that
to me expresses a lot less than even Whelan's Fuzzies.  There is a lot of
truth in serious art but also a lot of sham also, at least in my opinion.

   Whelan divides symbolism in his paintings into three categories:
narrative, conscious, and subconscious.  Narrative symbolizes themes in the
book he is illustrating.  Conscious symbolism is what he puts in
intentionally responding to his feelings about what he is expressing.
Unconscious is what he later reads into a painting after, perhaps long
after, it is completed.  He gives an example of the last by saying that
there was a cover by another artist fascinated him as a child and which he
had forgotten about.  Later he used a similar idea in a painting of his
own.  Somehow I do not think that has much to do with symbolism, per se,
but with just the use of one concept.

   Booth says to Whelan, "One of the reasons your art is so successful is
that you can reach people who are unsophisticated about the art world but
open to emotions and ideas."  I had a chuckle at that.  I am sure it was
not intended as a put-down, but grocery store tabloids also appeal to
people who are unsophisticated but open to emotions and ideas - ideas like
"Elvis is living on Mars."  I think he left out that the people are not
just open but also discerning.

   Booth and Whelan choose different interpretations of "The Red Step"
(page 139).  Whelan painted this during a fit of artist's block.  The
painting shows a huge building and people moving toward the light.  Whether
that is optimistic (as Whelan thinks) or pessimistic (Booth's view) is a
matter of interpretation.

   Whelan sees art is a way to capture and preserve an experience.  "Of all
creatures on this earth, only people are aware of their own mortality, of
the mortality and imminent decay of everything," he says.  I am not sure
how much evidence he has for that statement.  I would qualify it with an
"It seems likely that ..."

   Booth asks if Whelan has special preferences for how his art should be
displayed.  Besides things like the right height off the ground and proper
lighting, he said he wanted no food at a showing of his art.  I guess it is
a bit of a distraction.

   Whelan says that his paintings should reflect the world but more
importantly he wants his paintings to explore himself deeper and deeper
with time.  He calls himself a sort of Indiana Jones in his own personal
universe.  Okay.

   Thus begins the actual entry to Gallery Two: Visions.

[Moderator's Note: Due to the length of this article, it has been split
into two parts.  Part 2 will appear in issue #790.] 

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 13 Dec 93 00:36:33 GMT
From: leeper@mtgzfs3.mt.att.com (m.r.leeper )
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review of ART OF MICHAEL WHALEN

[Moderator's Note: This is the second part of an article which began in
issue #789.]

   "Passage: The Avatar" I described already.  Looking at this image of a
truly spectacular ruin I started to ask myself what Whelan had in mind that
the complete building would have looked like.  My conclusion is that the
painting probably does not make any sense.  The platform is probably wrong.
At least it look too small to have the much larger looking roof completely
cover it.

   This painting also introduces the flame-in-a-bubble image that runs
(floats?) through the "Passage" series.

   Ironically, in this section of the book where Whelan is showing the
paintings that most represent his own ideas, he has less to say about the
works than he has to say about the commissioned art.  He probably feels the
images should speak for themselves.

   "Climber" shows a huge ramped structure, but my question is, "Is there a
climber in 'Climber'?"  I see nobody unless it is supposed to be the little
brown spot in the middle of the picture.

   In "Armenia," a floating city has fallen in a desert setting while cute
Fuzzy animals play in the foreground.  Technology fails and nature lives
on.  Probably true, but it is more likely to be insects, especially
beetles, who survive technology.  But they are not as cute to us as
something mammalian- looking.

   The image of "The Causeway" does very little for me.

   Whelan may know anatomy, but his physics seems lacking in "L'Echelle."
This flier would fall like a stone unless there is some sort of magic
keeping him aloft.  "High and Dry" on the facing page warrants a second
look.  The lizards have surprisingly humanoid torsos.  I didn't catch that
the first time through.

   In "Leavetaking" the position seems singularly uncomfortable.  Why would
anyone not posed by an artist get into such a strange position?

   "Destroying Angel" is effective, though I doubt most of the symbolism
comes across.  This painting on the death of Jimi Hendrix strikes me as
more impressive than anything Hendrix did.  But I admit I am not much of a
Hendrix fan.

   The painting "Sentinels" shows small humans on huge hawk-headed statues
of gods.  Whelan is creating his own fictional mythology.  I think the
painting represents a nice concept and in some ways embodies what I look
for when I travel to non-Western cultures.  In his commentary Whelan says
he thought the picture was painted too small.  At exhibitions it gets lost
among his other works.  Now he uses at minimum a four-foot-square canvas.
Perhaps this book has an equalizing effect.  The size of the painting is
lost in the reproduction of this book.  In any case, this is one of the
better works.

   "Lights" is a Christmas card with idealized pictures of his two children
holding bowls with candles reminiscent of the flame bubbles of his passage
series.

   "Passage: Verge" seems to over-dramatize Whelan's decision to do his own
work for a while without commissions.  It represents Whelan's insecurity
over the decision to work on non-commissioned art for a few months rather
than do the more remunerative illustration work.  It shows a woman standing
on a ledge over a huge precipice.  Personally I think the woman was is a
more dangerous position than he was.  If the woman goes over edge she will
not come back, but Whelan can probably always go back to taking
commissions.

   "The Subterraneans" is a piece showing a man dwarfed a huge unknowable
underground building.  It evolved with time.  Whelan got the idea of how to
show the huge structure while at his daughter's concert.

   To make this huge edifice work Whelan said he had to break the laws of
perspective.  However, it seems to me that nobody says he has to obey laws
of perspective.  This is a digression, but it seem to me that contrary to
popular opinion your eye does not see following the laws of perspective.
(That is if I understand those laws and I cannot totally assure the reader
that I do.)  The laws are just a better description of the way things look
than what came before them.  The laws of perspective, as I understand them,
say you see straight lines as straight lines, but that is only
approximately true over short distances.  Actually you see straight lines
as subtle curves.  Suppose you had a field of vision of more than 180
degrees, like a hawk does, and you were looking at two perfectly straight
parallel lines, say rails of an idealized railroad track.  Suppose you were
standing on one rail so that the tracks went left and right from where you
are standing.  The rails would at one time seem to meet off to your left
and off to your right at the two vanishing points.  Your eye could not be
seeing those rails as perfectly straight lines since the two curves you see
seem to be meeting at two points.  Your vision would actually subtly
curving the straight lines.  But if it would curve the lines if you had
190-degree vision, it is probably doing it with the field of vision of
about 120 degrees that you do have.

   But I digress.  Well I warned you I might.  "The Subterraneans" shows
huge abandoned structures.  The earlier "Sentinels" showed mammoth hawk-god
statues.  These remind me of some of the immense structures we saw in the
Nile Valley.  I can understand his interest in huge abandoned archeological
sites.  They have much the same appeal as visiting real historical sites.

   "Two Worlds" shows a Pan-like figure fluting on a bone while in the
background we see a field of graves in Ethiopia.  The theme is that we in
the West are powerless to help and bring change to the Third World.  I
think the meaning does not come across.  That may be just as well since
there are a lot of people in the Third World who would find his attitude
that we should be going in and solving their problems patronizing and
insulting.

   "The Apotheosis of War" was supposedly inspired by the fighting in
Sarajevo.  I have been in Sarajevo and there is nothing in the picture that
really is evocative of the city with its influence of the architecture of
three religions.  Admittedly the foreground is symbolic, like the horsemen
of the Apocalypse, but the background fails to capture Sarajevo.  This is
an emotional statement rather than an intellectual one.

   "Wide" seems a bit redundant with "Open."  Both seem to show entries
into a new world to show up in Whelan's paintings.  Whelan wants to explore
this world more fully.  Actually the world he wants to explore seems to be
the most angelically dull place imaginable.  I hope he has some good ideas
because after two paintings I have absolutely no wish to see any more.

   The closing interview is about materials and methods and the interviewer
is David Cherry.  Cherry was the president of the Association of Science
Fiction and Fantasy Artists from 1988 to 1990, and being an artist himself
can ask Whelan about the technical aspects of his art.

   Much of this discussion means very little to me and probably will not
mean much to other non-artists reading the book.  It is a discussion of
materials used and of painting technique.  For example it covers why Whelan
prefers acrylics over oils.  Much I skimmed.

   If you look however, there are still interesting bits to cull from the
interview.  Whelan had some problems with the model for HECATE'S CAULDRON
that are amusing.

   Whelan is a little apprehensive about the video revolution and what it
will mean to artists.  An art director told him that in five years it will
be video technology that art directors will be using instead of artists.
Whelan doubts that the director will be able to find photos of dragons to
process.  Personally, I doubt the technology will proceed all that fast.
People tend to underestimate both the size of the task of developing
something in technology and the power of persistence.  That means people
overestimate technological advance on the short term and underestimate it
on the long term.  Whelan may be wrong about how hard it would be to
photograph dragons, since artists like him have provided many
photographable images of dragons.  They are copyrighted, of course, but not
every idea packed into one of those dragon images is.  If you take the
surface texture from "Filed Teeth" (page 48) and apply it to the dragon in
"Dragon Fire" (page 56), then give it the body structure of "The Prize"
(page 52), do you really still have a Whelan Dragon?  At what point does it
drop out of copyright protection?  If an artist combined these elements on
canvas, I doubt Whelan would have much of a legal case.  But doing it
entirely with image processing of Whelan's own images might not give Whelan
any more of a legal handle.

   Cherry points out that people thought that photography would replace
art.  Whelan said it only freed artists from drudgery art.  Well as my
corollary to Santana, I say, "Those who remember the past are condemned to
be misled by it."  Video-imaging is not just photography, and it inevitably
will be a big chunk of Whelan's market, whether Whelan takes that chunk
himself or leaves it to others is up to him.  I suspect an artist as good
as he is will never have to worry about employment, but the are a lot of
others who will be pushed aside by new technologies.  Whelan said of "Filed
Teeth" (page 48) that if he ever has to paint that many scales again he
will commit ritual suicide.  Well, details like that are just what video
imaging will do well.

   Whelan says there is no way to get an attractive permanent hardcopy for
video imagery.  First for a lot of applications the hardcopy you can get
now is plenty good enough.  Secondly the quality of what will be available
in the future will follow the demand.  I may be making the Santana error,
but I suspect that hand-painted imaginative images, like Whelan makes now,
will be prized but considered a luxury just like hand-made furniture is
prized today.  Of course, that seems to be ignoring how much a component of
art imagination is, but what sets Whelan apart from thousands of other
fantasy fans is not his imagination but his ability to render his ideas,
essentially, his technique.  And technology is going to make technique a
lot easier to come by or at least replace it with something as effective.
Lots of people with the imagination but not the technique will be getting
into the act and letting the technology provide the technique.  I didn't
get much from the discussion of materials, but I did get that an artist's
materials are hard to work with and take a lot of time - Whelan works sixty
to seventy hours a week and very little of that is time spent thinking up
the idea.  It is mostly spent on what the computer will do very quickly.
Until now materials have really gotten in the way of expressing imagination
in a visual way in a decent form.  The computer will change that.

   Whelan finishes his book with an appendix with details showing small
reproductions, years, materials, who commissioned the work, etc.

   And with that the book comes to an end.  My opinion of THE ART OF
MICHAEL WHELAN is that it is a bit pricey at $60, but well worth the effort
to go through to experience Whelan's thought processes and work.  It also
makes a good coffee-table book.

Title:      The Art of Michael Whelan: Scenes/Visions
Author:     Michael Whelan
City:       New York
Date:       October 1993
Publisher:  Bantam Spectra
Comments:   hardback, US$60.00
Order Info: ISBN 0-553-07447-4
Pages:      201pp

Mark R. Leeper
AT&T Bell Laboratories
MT 3D-441
200 Laurel Ave
Middletown, NJ 07748
att!mtgzfs3!leeper
leeper@mtgzfs3.att.com
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Date: 19 Dec 93 16:53:56 GMT
From: erica@cc.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman Sadun)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Year in Review: New Authors

It seems to me that I keep finding fewer and fewer new authors to read as
the years progress: my criteria being people whose next book I would pick
up sight unseen in paperback at a minimum.  I begin to believe that with
reduced numbers of titles, talented authors are finding it harder and
harder to get published, ironically even as the sf and fantasy market seem
to be expanding.  My biggest wish is to find authors who "capture a sense
of wonder" in a "really good read".  These are all authors who I have read
for the first time during this calendar year.  Some are "newer" than
others.  All (with perhaps one exception), I would pick up their next book
automatically.

What is missing? Last year I found quite a lot of new "sense of wonder"
women authors.  This year, I find far more "gritty/realistic" books with a
definite SF rather than Fantasy slant - in fact Wheel of Time and Magic of
Recluse comprise the only new real fantasy by new authors I've read
recently.  I am still counting on my old standby's like Brust to deliver
good fantasy.  Eddings, McCaffrey and Bradley have all dropped off my
"to-read" lists long ago.  Tepper produces solid novels but has lost her
innovative edge as she seeks to write issues rather than characters.  Tom
Holt looks like a keeper and I eagerly await updates from Hodgell and
Snyder.

Time presses so I'll leave off here, if discussion ensues from this post,
I'll add more later.

Erica

                           SENSE OF WONDER BOOKS

Robert Jordan: Wheel of Time books.  What a surprise this was.  I bought
the first book a year and a half ago and could not get through the first
two chapters for about six months.  Finally, in January, I forced myself to
read a few hundred pages and got hooked.  Completely hooked.  Jordan
embodies all that I love about plotting and puzzle solving in an author and
sticks in a few goodies about some neat and twisty characters too.

Stephen Gould: Jumper.  Awesome.  This book I read through in one sitting
and then started over again immediately.  What a wonderful find.  If he can
keep the same control over character development and exploration of neat
s.f. ideas in the next few books, he will be a talent to be reckoned with.

Neil Stephenson: Snowcrash.  Very very very good.  I read this on the
recommendation of Andy Gideon and Kent and Walter - the Apple Dudes.  I
picked it up about a week ago and finished it in very short order.  As much
as I hate books written in present tense, I could not put this baby down.
Neat characters but more importantly well thought out plot put this on my
best of the year list.

George Turner: Brain Child.  Disturbing and beautifully written. I look
forward to tracking down other books by this Australian. Almost dystopic,
but not quite, he spins a web of strong writing and character development
with a solid background plot.

Grimwood, Ken: Replay.  I strongly recommend this to everyone - especially
those who liked the Bill Murray film, "Groundhog's Day".  The two
complement each other nicely.  Grimwood's book is more mainstream than S.F.
but it is well written and thoughtful--a nice change.

                                GOOD READS

Michelle Shirey Crean: Dancer of the Sixth.  Pure trash. I loved it.
Sentimental, weepy love story.  Not well plotted. Characters are
transparent.  I can't wait until she puts out another book. For Georgette
Heyer/Kathleen Woodiwiss fans who are not ashamed about their tastes.

Maureen McHugh: China Mountain Zhang.  Although the plot didn't work and
the story is only a novella with some short stories stuck in as filler and
even though I prefer nice weepy heterosexual romances (to each her own),
this is a good solid read and I look forward to her next book.

Amy Thomson: Virtual Girl.  Well written and paced.  Clever enough that
again I look forward to her next book.

Modesitt: Magic of Recluse.  This is the one with the caveat.  I liked
Magic of Recluse enough to go to the library and read his next book in
hardcover.  It was very very bad.  From a promising but not very inspired
first book (M.o.R.) to his extremely awful followup, this was an author who
fizzled out.  Go ahead and buy this one in paperback and enjoy it, but it
looks like a oneshot deal.  On the other hand, the characters on the cover
look almost like the wheel of time characters

Erica Sadun
erica@cc.gatech.edu
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Date: 19 Dec 93 07:44:30 GMT
From: warda@vax.ox.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

  Reading Neal Stephenson's "Snow Crash", I was wondering if there was any
connection between the books' view of the Sumerian language and the "Culhar
fragment" discussed at great length in the appendices to the first couple
of Delany's "Neveryon" books.  Since I'm not a linguist/philologist, I
thought I might use r.a.s.f. as a sort of Babel/Infocalypse stack to get
more info :-)

  The Culhar fragment was the "earliest known written document" wasn't it?
And it was damn hard to translate - was it actually Sumerian, or something
earlier?  The main point of Delany's appendix was a discussion of
alternative translations for this weird piece of text using some arcane
mathematics.

  In Snow Crash, the Librarian tells Hiro that Sumerian was "the oldest of
all written languages", and later says that the surviving Sumerian myths
"exist in fragments and have a bizarre quality", probably due to the fact
that the language, and hence the stories "reflect a fundamentally different
consciousness from ours".

  Anyone point me in the direction of some books/articles written for
laymen?  This stuff is really interesting, but I have no intention of
getting bogged down in deeply specialised linguistic papers if I can
possibly avoid it.

Thanks.

Bill Bennett
CRC Growth Factors Group
warda@vax.oxford.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 14:33:08 GMT
From: gdr11@cl.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

warda@vax.oxford.ac.uk writes:
>  The Culhar fragment was the "earliest known written document" wasn't it?
>And it was damn hard to translate - was it actually Sumerian, or something
>earlier?  The main point of Delany's appendix was a discussion of
>alternative translations for this weird piece of text using some arcane
>mathematics.

I suspect very strongly that the Culhar' fragment, together with S L Kermit
and K Leslie Steiner, are just as much fantasy as the rest of Delany's
Neveryon stories.  There are just too many unlikelihoods for this lot to be
real.  Still, if anyone can correct me, I'd be grateful for references too!

Gareth Rees

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 16:29:03 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

gdr11@cl.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees) writes:
>I suspect very strongly that the Culhar' fragment, together with S L
>Kermit and K Leslie Steiner, are just as much fantasy as the rest of
>Delany's Neveryon stories.  There are just too many unlikelihoods for this
>lot to be real.  Still, if anyone can correct me, I'd be grateful for
>references too!

Well, for one thing, note the relationship between the initials of K.
Leslie Steiner and S. L. Kermit.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 17:17:45 GMT
From: gdr11@cl.cam.ac.uk (Gareth Rees)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

Patrick Nielsen-Hayden writes:
> Well, for one thing, note the relationship between the initials of K.
> Leslie Steiner and S. L. Kermit.

KLS is black, female, straight and SLK is white, male, gay; obviously
they're intended to be inverses of some sort.

Gareth Rees

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 11:24:30 GMT
From: daveb@harlqn.co.uk (Dave Berry)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>Well, for one thing, note the relationship between the initials of K.
>Leslie Steiner and S. L. Kermit.

For another, note the copyright dates of "Tales of Neveryon" and the date
attributed to the piece by Steiner in that book.

Dave Berry
Harlequin Ltd.
Barrington Hall
Cambridge, CB2 5RG, UK

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 23:07:30 GMT
From: warda@vax.ox.ac.uk
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

>>I suspect very strongly that the Culhar' fragment, together with S L
>>Kermit and K Leslie Steiner, are just as much fantasy as the rest of
>>Delany's Neveryon stories.  There are just too many unlikelihoods for
>>this lot to be real.  Still, if anyone can correct me, I'd be grateful
>>for references too!
> 
> Well, for one thing, note the relationship between the initials of K.
> Leslie Steiner and S. L. Kermit.

Oh damn - another illusion shattered.  It never even occurred to me that
Delany would spin stories in his appendices.  I must confess I found the
tale of the dope-smoking anthropology professor a tad lurid, but I really
did think that the Culhar fragment was real.  I certainly enjoyed the
appendix a lot more than than Tales Of Neveryon, but that's a separate
issue.

Thanks to the perceptive r.a.s.f. readers for pointing out the connection
between SLK and KLS, and underlining the depth of my naivete.  Bastards :-)
Neveryon will never be the same, now.

Seriously, discounting the (now) obviously spurious Neveryon connection,
does anyone know a little more about the "Snow Crash" claims about the
Sumerian language?  Just to sweeten the pot a little, I have vague memories
of the "Rosetta Stone" being a three-way translation between Greek,
Egyptian hieroglyphic and Linear B.  The thing that sticks in my mind about
Linear B (Hittite?  Sumerian?) was that it was totally untranslatable (bore
no relation to modern language) without the Rosetta stone reference.

There must be _some_ ancient language students reading r.a.s.f?

Bill Bennett
CRC Growth Factors Group
warda@vax.oxford.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 04:24:07 GMT
From: jltrudel@epas.utoronto.ca (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

warda@vax.oxford.ac.uk writes:
>>>I suspect very strongly that the Culhar' fragment, together with S L
>>>Kermit and K Leslie Steiner, are just as much fantasy as the rest of
>>>Delany's Neveryon stories.  There are just too many unlikelihoods for
>>>this lot to be real.  Still, if anyone can correct me, I'd be grateful
>>>for references too!
>
>> Well, for one thing, note the relationship between the initials of K.
>> Leslie Steiner and S. L. Kermit.
>
>Oh damn - another illusion shattered.  It never even occurred to me that
>Delany would spin stories in his appendices.  I must confess I found the
>tale of the dope-smoking anthropology professor a tad lurid, but I really
>did think that the Culhar fragment was real.  I certainly enjoyed the
>appendix a lot more than than Tales Of Neveryon, but that's a separate
>issue.

As to the relationship between Samuel Delany and K. Leslie Steiner, I
suggest looking up the book _Straits of Messina_ (wording could be a bit
off, my copy is 500 km away), which is a small press compendium of literary
essays by Delany.  Interesting insights into some of his own works.

>Seriously, discounting the (now) obviously spurious Neveryon connection,
>does anyone know a little more about the "Snow Crash" claims about the
>Sumerian language?  Just to sweeten the pot a little, I have vague
>memories of the "Rosetta Stone" being a three-way translation between
>Greek, Egyptian hieroglyphic and Linear B.  The thing that sticks in my
>mind about Linear B (Hittite?  Sumerian?) was that it was totally
>untranslatable (bore no relation to modern language) without the Rosetta
>stone reference.
>
>There must be _some_ ancient language students reading r.a.s.f?

I'm not an ancient language student, but I think I can shatter another
illusion of yours.  As I remember it, the "Rosetta Stone" is a trilingual
text written in Greek, Egyptian demotic, and Egyptian hieroglyphic.  Which
I now confirm, after a quick check: Rosetta is from the French Rosette,
which is how Napoleon's officers heard "Rachid".  The stone was discovered
by one of Napoleon's engineers, Bouchard, in 1799, and the Egyptian text
was deciphered by Jean-Francois Champollion (published in 1834).  The main
problem was learning how to "read" the hieroglyphics.

From memory now, Linear B is a writing associated with the Minoan
civilization (in Crete, late Bronze Age).  I could do some research, but
I'll pass the torch to someone else.

As for _Snow Crash_, I intend reading it over the holidays.

Jean-Louis Trudel

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 07:11:07 GMT
From: lofstrom@hawaii.edu (Karen Lofstrom)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

warda@vax.oxford.ac.uk wrote:
>Just to sweeten the pot a little, I have vague memories of the "Rosetta
>Stone" being a three-way translation between Greek, Egyptian hieroglyphic
>and Linear B.  The thing that sticks in my mind about Linear B (Hittite?
>Sumerian?) was that it was totally untranslatable (bore no relation to
>modern language) without the Rosetta stone reference.

I'm certainly not a student of ancient languages, but I do happen to know
that the Rosetta Stone was written in hieroglyphs, demotic (a simplified
form of Egyptian writing) and Greek.  Linear B was the script used on
numerous clay tablets found in Crete and Mycenae, which was indecipherable
until Michael Ventris proved that it was used to write a very ancient form
of Greek.  The puzzle, and how it was solved, are described in John
Chadwick's _The Decipherment of Linear B_, first published in 1958.
Chadwick's book is quite well-written and as absorbing as any mystery
story.  I highly recommend it.

Karen Lofstrom
lofstrom@uhunix.uhcc.Hawaii.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 93 13:15:25 GMT
From: sheilah@wam.umd.edu (Sheila Herndon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

Sumerian has no relation to modern languages, Assyrian does, and Sumerian
was cracked with help from a HUGE bas relief of Daruis with inscriptions on
a rock face in Behistun and also from some Assyrian city (I've forgotten
the name) because by the time of that city, Sumerian was sort of like Latin
and was taught to religious people or maybe I am wrong, and they were
bilingual administrators and Sumerian wasn't dead yet.

I'd love to go see those inscriptions.  I think they were in Old Persian,
Elamite, and Sumerian.

I loved reading _Snow Crash_ . Afterwards I checked out a book on Enke
myths.

Really, don't trust a word I say. You'd be safer to look it up yourself.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 01:29:06 GMT
From: saski@number2.cs.latrobe.edu.au (Jonathan Burns)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

> Seriously, discounting the (now) obviously spurious Neveryon connection,
> does anyone know a little more about the "Snow Crash" claims about the
> Sumerian language?  Just to sweeten the pot a little, I have vague
> memories of the "Rosetta Stone" being a three-way translation between
> Greek, Egyptian hieroglyphic and Linear B.  The thing that sticks in my
> mind about Linear B (Hittite?  Sumerian?) was that it was totally
> untranslatable (bore no relation to modern language) without the Rosetta
> stone reference.

I believe you're getting two breakthroughs crossed: (1) Champollion uses
the Rosetta Stone (Egyptian hieroglyphs, Greek and something else) to
decipher the hieroglyphs; (2) Ventris discovers that Linear B is an
alternative Greek alphabet.

I don't know how they got a line on Sumerian cuneiform. They must
be pretty confident of their transformations. The question is,
how certain about abstractions. Does a certain word translate
as "god", "soul" or "Eustace"?

Specifically, that the "mes" which Inanna retrieves are the technical
skills of city life, is something I've seen also in fiction, in John Myers
Myers' _The Moon's Fire-Eating Daughter_. But credit was not given to the
discoverers.

Jonathan

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 19:13:01 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Snow Crash/Neveryon: Sumerian language?

saski@number2.cs.latrobe.edu.au (Jonathan Burns):
>I don't know how they got a line on Sumerian cuneiform. They must be
>pretty confident of their transformations. The question is, how certain
>about abstractions. Does a certain word translate as "god", "soul" or
>"Eustace"?

I think someone already covered this, but... Sumerian lingered on long
after the Sumerians, as a liturgical language, and the civilizations which
followed left a good number of bilingual tablets containing Sumerian texts
and contemporary translations.  When the palace of Ashurbanipal, of
Assyria, was discovered, it was found to contain a library of Sumerian
classics translated into Assyrian which, in turn, was a great help to those
trying to identify and translate Sumerian fragments.

In summary, people aren't just transliterating Sumerian and making educated
guesses about the meaning, but are working from ancient translations to a
number of later languages.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 20:14:15 GMT
From: lauer@diamond.brooks.af.mil (William Lauer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: ST XMAS

[Moderator's Note: My apologies for this being a tad late.  At least it's
in time for those religious groups celebrating Christmas on January 7th.
:-)]

'Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the ship
Not a circuit was buzzing, not one microchip;
The phasers were hung in the arm'ry securely,
In hope that no aliens would get up that early.

The crewmen were nestled all snug in their bunks
(Except for the few who were partying drunks);
And Picard in his nightshirt and Bev in her lace,
Had just settled down for a neat face-to-face...

When out in the halls there arose such a racket,
That we leapt from our beds, pulling on pants and jacket.
Away to the lifts we all shot like a gun,
Leapt into the cars and yelled loudly, "Deck One!".
 
The bridge Red-Alert lights, which flashed through the din,
Gave a luster of Hades to objects within.
When, what, on the viewscreen, should our eyes behold,
But a weird kind of sleigh, and some geek who looked old.
But the glint in his eyes was so strange and askew,
That we knew in a moment it had to be Q.
 
His sleigh grew much larger as closer he came.
Then he zapped on the bridge and addressed us by name;
"It's Riker! It's Data! It's Worf and Jean-Luc!
It's Geordi! And Wesley, the genetic fluke!
To the top of the bridge, to the top of the hall!
Now float away, float away, float away all!
 
As leaves in autumn are whisked off the street,
So the floor of the bridge came away from our feet,
And up to the ceiling our bodies they flew,
As the captian called out, "What the hell is this Q?!".
The prankster just laughed and expanded his grin,
And, snapping his fingers, he vanished again.
 
As we took in our plight and were looking around,
The spell was removed, and we crashed to the ground.
Then Q, dressed in fur from his head to his toe,
Appeared once again to continue the show.
"That's enough!" cried the captian, "You'll stop this at once!",
And Riker said, "Worf! Take your aim at this dunce!",
"I'm deeply offended, Jean-Luc," replied Q.
"I just wanted to spend Christmas with you."
 
As we scoffed at his words, he produced a large sack.
He dumped out the contents, and took a step back.
"I've brought gifts," he said, "just to show I'm sincere.
There's something delightful for everyone here."
He sat on the floor and dug into the pile,
And handed out gifts with his most charming smile.
 
"For Counselor Troi, there's no need to explain,
Here's Tylenol-Beta for all of your pain.
For Worf I've got mints as his breath's not too great,
And for Geordi LaForge, an inflatable date.
For Wesley, some hormones, and Clearasil-Plus;
For Data, a joke book; for Riker, a truss.
For Beverly Crusher, there's sleek lingerie,
And for Jean-Luc, the thrill of seeing her that way."
 
Then he sprang to his feet with that grin on his face,
And, clapping his hands, disappeared into space.
But we heard him exclaim as he dwindled from sight,
"Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good flight!!"

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 93 14:57:34 GMT
From: dstein@oak.math.ucla.edu (David Stein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: P.K. Dick Award

  Does anyone have a list of the P.K. Dick Award winners?

  And can someone tell us a bit about the creation of and the purpose
behind the award?  If I'm not mistaken, the award is given only to books
that come out in paperback, the idea being that the author is undervalued.
Correct?

David

------------------------------
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Date: 6 Dec 93 12:12:38 GMT
From: asawyer@liverpool.ac.uk (Mr A.P. Sawyer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SCIENCE FICTION FOUNDATION COLLECTION

THE SCIENCE FICTION FOUNDATION COLLECTION

Librarian/Administrator: Andy Sawyer
Sydney Jones Library, PO Box 123, LIVERPOOL L69 3DA, U.K.

Tel. 051 794 2733/2696
email: asawyer@liverpool.ac.uk

The Science Fiction Foundation Collection is back acting as a centre for
research and information in the various fields of sf. This is the Short
version, unashamedly butting into whatever SF discussion this is. If you
want to know more, contact the above address.

The Science Fiction Foundation Collection

*IS* the resource library of the Science Fiction Foundation, an
internationally celebrated centre for the study and promotion of sf.  It is
now based at the University of Liverpool, with the first full-time
librarian/administrator for many years.

*SUPPORTS* an MA course in SF Studies, due to start in October 1994.
Enquiries and applications are welcome.

*WELCOMES* scholars and researchers in the field of sf and its relations.
We have a small but rapidly growing collection of archive and manuscript
material and the largest collection of SF in the European Community.

*PROVIDES* an information service about the sf field to the academic world,
the media, museums and libraries and the reading public.

*NEEDS* your support. The Collection is resourced through the generosity of
writers, publishers and fans. We are looking in particular for taped copies
of panel discussions, talks and speeches and contentions to build an
archive of such material. We would make a good home for those sf/fantasy
books, comics, magazines and videos you have decided to give to the jumble
sale. We will not turn away money.

*WANTS TO KNOW YOU* if you are an sf (or related field) interest-group,
conference, small-press publisher, convention organiser, etc.. If you think
we may not have heard of you, let us know.  Our next enquiry may be one to
which *you* are the answer.

For more information, contact the address below or come to the Friends of
Foundation Table at Sou'wester, the 1994 British National Science Fiction
Convention, in Liverpool over April 1st - 4th 1994)

Andy Sawyer
Librarian/Administrator: SCIENCE FICTION FOUNDATION COLLECTION
Sydney Jones Library, The University of Liverpool,
PO Box 123, LIVERPOOL L69 3DA, U.K.

Tel. 051 794 2733/2696
email: asawyer@liverpool.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 17:03:29 GMT
From: kuiperh@ia15a.nlr.nl (Herman Kuiper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Andersons Are Go! - An Andersons Retrospective in the Netherlands

I'm posting this for one of the organizers, who don't have Internet access.
If you have any questions, please mail me, I'll forward them.

Herman

Andersons Are Go! - An Andersons retrospective in the Netherlands

Between 1956 and 1969 the Britain based company AP Films (later Century
21), helmed by the husband-and-wife team of Gerry and Sylvia Anderson,
produced a series of ten puppet programmes for television. In cooperation
with a team they coordinated, engineer John Read developed a number of
puppeteering techniques (generally known as Supermarionation) which allowed
them to build and use increasingly lifelike puppets. The similarity to
their human counterparts was heightened even more by modelling the
puppetfaces on the faces of the actors who supplied the voices; Sylvia
Anderson, for instance, was the physical and vocal inspiration for
Thunderbirds' Lady Penelope who was sculpted by Mary Turner.
  The combination of Supermarionation, Oscar laureate Derek Meddings'
superb special effects, and meticulous miniature sets and costumes,
resulted in something akin to live action cinema; more so, since each
episode was recorded on 35mm film. Ultimately, the studio did not hire its
actors, it created them.
  By the time AP Films were into their seventh series, Thunderbirds, Keith
Shackleton governed a true merchandising imperium that could rival
Disney's.  Comic strips based on the series and biographies of the 'stars'
appeared in the TV21 and Lady Penelope magazines, amplifying the suggestion
these were flesh and blood people rather than fiberglass puppets.
  Thunderbirds made quite a splash in its day, spawned two feature films,
and has off late been turning up in internationally televised repeats and
pop video cameos. Even today, its creators will readily admit that it
marked the unchallenged pinnacle of Supermarionation.

In February 1994 the Cinematheque the Hague presents a retrospective titled
Anderons Are Go! - The Supermarionation Story, covering the complete Gerry
and Sylvia Anderson puppet productions, i.e. The Thunderbirds, Captain
Scarlet and Stingray, as well as a number of special projects such as
commercials and pop videos. Besides the special projects and both feature
films Thunderbirds Are Go! and Thunderbird Six, an episode of each series
will be screened in the original film format. The event will be combined
with an exhibition of costumes, props, puppets, sets, merchandising items,
etc. Moreover, all episodes of most series will be available on video for
viewing on request. Both the exhibition and the screenings will be
illustrated with a bi-langual brochure.
  The event will be opened by Sylvia Anderson who was not only the
inspiration for Thunderbirds' Lady Penelope, but was also intimately
connected with production of the Supermarionation series. More
specifically, she was instrumental in creating the different formats as
well as being involved in supplying character voices, writing the series
scripts, wardrobe design and character development.
  Technician and Director of Photography John Read and sculptress Mary
Turner will be doing a demonstration of the Supermarionation technology,
using original puppets and sets. This demonstration will be followed by an
audience interview with both puppeteers, and Sylvia Anderson and Derek
Meddings. Together with Gerry Anderson and Reg Hill they formed the nucleus
of the original Supermarionation team.
  Also, the British Mime Theatre Project is doing performances based on
characters from the series and they will be appearing in the adjacent
Theater a/h Spui.

Location of the event is the Cinematheque the Hague,which has at its
disposal three screening rooms and a bar and library where one can converse
informally.  The main screening room has a 120 seat capacity, the two
others can each hold 55 people. The Cinematheque is part of the new Theatre
Complex at the Spui, which was designed by architect Herman Herzberger, and
shares the complex with the World Wide Video Centre, the Theater aan het
Spui and Stroom/Haags Centrum voor Beeldende Kunst. Within walking distance
one can find the Nederlands Dans-theater and the Dr. Anton Philipszaal,
home of the Residentie Orchestra.
  The Cinematheque is not a commercial institution. Instead, it tries to
stimulate the debate about the position and significance of film in a
broader cultural sense. Besides daily screenings of new films that are not
released in the regular cinemas, cinematographic history is kept alive
through regular showings of historically important films and by organising
special events such as this retrospective.

ITC Entertainment, who owns the rights to characters and visual material,
has reissued both the Captain Scarlet and Thunderbirds series in
combination with a renewed merchandising effort. Both series are currently
shown each Friday and Saturday at 1900 hrs. local time on BBC2 and Ned1
respectively.

The Thunderbirds television series had its world premiere on Dutch
television on September 15, 1965. The first season was dubbed and met with
an increasing popularity, espcially when its timeslot was moved from
Wednesday 9 pm to Saturday 7 pm. The Dutch merchandising campaign started
in the wake of this popularity on June 9, 1966, two weeks after the last
show of the season. On that date, the Albert Heyn grocery chain published
the first of its six folders, Blue Code.
  The next five Codes, Green, Violet, Red, Yellow and Orange, appeared
every two weeks between June 9 and August 18, 1966. The last folder was
followed after two weeks by the first issue of TV2000, a weekly youth
magazine, strongly based upon the Anderson shows, and which had been
announced in the first Thunderbird Extra album in the summer of 1966. This
premiere issue appeared three weeks before the start of the new season and
thus succeeded masterfully in keeping the hype alive.
  The second season, which ran from September 30, 1966 until June 17, 1967,
enjoyed immense popularity, even though the Dutch voices were, by now,
replaced by (cheaper) subtitles. In the course of this season another two
Thunderbird Extra albums appeared, as well as a large quantity of toys.
Meanwhile, the number of TV2000 subscribers grew steadily.
  As a prelude to the third and last season, the Path of Destruction
episode was broadcast five times in succession between September 25 and
September 29, 1967 without subtitles from the Firato electronics fair to
test colour broadcasts. At the end of the third season, on June 8, 1967,
the bottom of the barrel had been reached. Later that year, and in 1973, a
number of episodes were repeated as part of the afternoon programming.
  During the last four months of 1968, the AVRO tried to emulate the
success of Thunderbirds. In September, October, November and December of
that year they broadcast five episodes of Century 21's new Supermarionation
series, Captain Scarlet and the Mysterons. The drift of this show, however,
was completely different from its predecessor. Due to technological
innovations the puppets were freed of their caricaturist features and, now
more than ever, they looked like flesh and blood actors while the scenarios
reflected the unvarnished reality rather than the fantasy world of
Thunderbirds.  The TV2000 magazine had, by this time, lost most of its
Anderson based comics and came to an inglorious end in December 1969.

                                 Tv Series
Adventures of Twizzle              1956         15'       Black & White
Torchy the Battery Boy             1957         15'       Black & White
Four Feather Falls                 1958         15'       Black & White
Supercar                           1959         30'       Black & White
Fireball XL5                       1961         30'       Black & White
Stingray                           1962-1963    30'       Colour
Thunderbirds                       1964-1966    60'       Colour
Captain Scarlet                    1967         30'       Colour
Joe 90                             1968         30'       Colour
Secret Service                     1969         30'       Colour

                               Feature Films
Thunderbirds Are Go!               1966        120'       Colour
Thunderbird Six                    1968        120'       Colour

                             Special Projects
The Investigator                   1973         90'       Colour
Alien Attack                       1977         30"       Colour
Other commercials                               unknown   unknown


                           Brochure
The brochure will appear as a bi-langual facsimile of TV21: starting at one
end the magazine will be in English, starting at the other it will be in
Dutch.

Introduction
   Article by Sylvia Anderson as introduction to the retrospective,
   covering AP Films, Century 21 and Supermarionation in broad strokes, as
   well as her connection with it and the festival.

History
   Detailed survey and history of all series, the studio, the technique,
   the characters and the ultimate demise, followed by aftermath: special
   projects, commercials, video promos, etc..

Character development
   Article detailing the practice of character development: the similarity
   between puppet and person, the dramatic function of the characters
   within the format, etc..

Faces Gallery
   Puppetfaces were based on existing people, either Hollywood stars or
   voice artists. This would be a photo gallery showing the inspirations
   for the puppet faces, i.e. the puppets and the people that they were
   based upon.

Series Guide & Credits
   Guide listing all series complete with script writers, directors, voice
   artists, Dutch broadcast dates, etc..

Design & special effects
   Article on machine design and special effects by Derek Meddings.

Cut-away Drawings
   Cut-away drawings of all the craft as published in annuals and TV21.

Supermarionation Technology
   Article on Supermarionation Technology, how it came about, how it works,
   how it was developed, &c. by inventor John Read.

Merchandising
   Article on merchandising effort, toys, TV21, TV2000, etc. by head of
   marketing Keith Shackleton.

Merchandising Guide
   Guide listing merchandising articles manufactured in the late Fifties
   and Sixties and the new merchandising

Colour Supplement
   8 Pages with a selection of colour pictures from 21st Century Visions to
   illustrate Derek Meddings designs and promote the book.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 10:06:53 GMT
From: steve@earth.ox.ac.uk (Stephen Usher)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Andersons Are Go! - An Andersons Retrospective in the Netherlands

Herman Kuiper <kuiperh@nlr.nl> wrote:
>Andersons Are Go! - An Andersons retrospective in the Netherlands
[Much deleted]
>
>                                 Tv Series
>Adventures of Twizzle              1956         15'        Black & White
>Torchy the Battery Boy             1957         15'        Black & White
>Four Feather Falls                 1958         15'        Black & White
>Supercar                           1959         30'        Black & White
>Fireball XL5                       1961         30'        Black & White
>Stingray                           1962-1963    30'        Colour
>Thunderbirds                       1964-1966    60'        Colour
>Captain Scarlet                    1967         30'        Colour
>Joe 90                             1968         30'        Colour
>Secret Service                     1969         30'        Colour
>
>                               Feature Films
>Thunderbirds Are Go!               1966        120'        Colour
>Thunderbird Six                    1968        120'        Colour
>
>                             Special Projects
>The Investigator                   1973         90'        Colour
>Alien Attack                       1977         30"        Colour
>Other commercials                               unknown    unknown
[More deleted]

Hmm.. What about..

UFO, I should think this was 1970-72.

Space 1999, 1976-7, Of which Alien Attack was merely a fusion of two
episodes.

Hmm... I can't remember the name.. Had a ship called "Doppleganger" and was
based on the idea of a mirror Earth on the other side of the Sun. This had
a very UFO feel to it, in fact it had many of the same actors.

"Journey to Infinity" produced around 1977. It had a very Space 1999
flavour and as above had many of the same actors as the series it looked
like.

By the way, are the last two available on video?

Steve
Dept. of Earth Sciences
Oxford University
steve@earth.ox.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 10:54:14 GMT
From: kuiperh@ia15a.nlr.nl (Herman Kuiper)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Andersons are Go! (UPDATE)

Andersons Are Go! - An Andersons Retrospective in the Netherlands (UPDATE)

It was brougth to my attention that the previous post didn't contain the
date of the festival :-( So here it is:

Andersons Are Go! is held from 25/2/94 through 2/3/94, location:

   Het Haags Filmhuis
   Spui 191
   2511 BN  The Hague
   The Netherlands

   Phone: +31-70-3459900
   Fax:   +31-70-3657666

   Festival coordinator: Alex van der Wyck

Also, I can forward any questions you have. My EMail address is
kuiperh@nlr.nl.

Herman

------------------------------

Date: 7 Dec 93 23:34:54 GMT
From: jollikai@messi.uku.fi (Jarmo Ollikainen)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Kuopio Science Fiction Society seeks contacts

Kuopion Science Fiction Seura ( Kuopio Science Fiction Society ) is looking
for contacts with other sf-societies abroad.

We are a recently founded Finnish sf-society in Kuopio, a town of about
80,000 people (400 km north of Helsinki). We would like to exchange
information about local events and experiences with similar clubs all over
the world.

If you are interested, please e-mail: jollikai@messi.uku.fi

Sincerely, 

Jarmo Ollikainen, acting chairman
jollikai@messi.uku.fi

------------------------------
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Date: 16 Dec 93 01:25:27 GMT
From: blm@halcyon.com (Brian L. Matthews)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

<Jim_Mann@transarc.com> wrote:
>wald@broxton.math.ucla.edu (Linda Wald) writes:
>> Charles Sheffield's "One Man's Universe" was published this year by Tor,
>> carrying the subtitle "The Continuing Chronicles of Arthur Morton
>> McAndrew.  On the copyright page it carries the disclaimer "Parts ofthis
>> book were previously published as 'The McAndrew Chronicles'."
>
>Ah, did I somehow miss Reading Comprehension 101 or did you? It seems to
>me that the disclaimer you quote says the same thing as the one you are
>asking for.

The disclaimer's in small type on the copyright page.  Should I have to
read the copyright page to determine that what's advertised on the front
cover as "Continuing Chronicles" is really "A Bunch of Chronicles You've
Already Purchased and A Few Continuing Ones"?

Brian

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 16:45:55 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener) writes:
>blm@halcyon (Brian L. Matthews) writes:
>>The disclaimer's in small type on the copyright page.  Should I have to
>>read the copyright page to determine that what's advertised on the front
>>cover as "Continuing Chronicles" is really "A Bunch of Chronicles You've
>>Already Purchased and A Few Continuing Ones"?
> 
> Well, if you are leafing through the book, reading bits and pieces, and
> don't recognize a thing, then I'd say you have your own little problems
> that are obviously not Tor's fault.
> 
> I always read the small print.  That's what it's there for!

That's a cheap shot.  I've been burned this way more than once myself (and
not necessarily with Tor).  Old books republished under new titles with no
obvious indication of such.  Regardless of whether the buyer could have
been more alert or not, this is still sleazy business practice - in the
same league as short-changing customers; if they counted their change,
they'd notice they were cheated, but many people are too
trusting/lazy/whatever.

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 17:40:38 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

I've been following this thread with some interest, since the question of
what readers think constitutes "fair notice" of a reprint is one that
interests me.  May I ask those who've posted so far: would a notice on the
back cover have been satisfactory?

This isn't a trap; I'm quite interested in your answers.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 18:19:47 GMT
From: dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
> I've been following this thread with some interest, since the question of
> what readers think constitutes "fair notice" of a reprint is one that
> interests me.  May I ask those who've posted so far: would a notice on
> the back cover have been satisfactory?
> 
> This isn't a trap; I'm quite interested in your answers.

I'd be satisfied with any variation of "... previously published as XXX
...".  I remember buying a book by an author who hadn't published anything
in quite a few years.  I skimmed the blurb on the back, the teaser on the
inside front cover, and the copyright page.  No hint the book wasn't new.
Since the author was on my automatic-buy list, I did so.  After about 5-6
pages, my bogometer started going off.  At that point, I went into
high-speed skim mode; browsing through various parts of the book all the
way to the end.  I then went to my bookshelf and dug up the original 20+
year old book by the same author with a totally different name.  Guess
what?

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 18:58:15 GMT
From: csc8aaa@sun056.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

A clear notice on the outside of the cover (back or front), doesn't have to
be BIG type, but not much smaller than the typeface for the blurb, saying
that this book, or parts of this book have appeared as/in *******.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 00:24:08 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

   I think Baen Books has a very good solution. The notice is on the back
cover, highlighted in a frame, and states something like "Material in this
volume has been previously published in..." Very classy. Examples include
Ing's "Cathouse" and Zahn's "Cobra Two". Saved me nearly 10 bucks right
there.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 22:35:28 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

I don't care whether a notice is prominent or not; I just want the
information to be available when I look for it.  Specifically, if the
copyright page contains an adequate printing history (e.g., "parts 1-4
appeared in x under the title y"), I'm willing to be responsible for my
purchasing decision.  (I thought the subtitle "the continuing
adventures..."  a perfectly adequate warning that the copyright page should
be examined.)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 05:42:13 GMT
From: sauron@cesun1.ee.nus.sg (Soh Kam Yung)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

My opinion is if the book is a reprint, then it should state clearly on the
back or front cover that is so. At the very least, the collection should
state whether the stories have previously been published in magazines or
other collections/books. The copyright notice should state the individual
copyrights of each story.

I realise that this isn't always easy. Some prolific writers (Asimov
springs to mind) usually can have a story or a group of stories published
in more than one compilation, making it harder to figure out whether the
book is a reprint or not in that sense of the word.

Soh Kam Yung
sauron@ee.nus.sg
engp3010@leonis.nus.sg

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 13:00:27 GMT
From: Jim_Mann@transarc.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

csc8aaa@sun056.leeds.ac.uk (A Adams) writes:
> A clear notice on the outside of the cover (back or front), doesn't have
> to be BIG type, but not much smaller than the typeface for the blurb,
> saying that this book, or parts of this book have appeared as/in *******.

The problem here is figuring out where to draw the line. Do you need a
notice if one short story out of ten was in another collection? Two of ten?

Now, the company whose practices I disliked a lot was Baen. When they were
getting toward the end of the great Anderson reprint, they began releasing
collections that had perhaps 7 or 8 out of 10 stories from other
collections, thus causing you to have to buy the whole collection to get a
couple of stories if you really wanted to try to obtain all of Anderson's
work. (They did something similar with Dickson.)

Jim Mann
Transarc Corporation			
The Gulf Tower, 707 Grant Street
Pittsburgh, PA 15219
(412) 338-4442
jmann@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 16:09:45 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

Jim_Mann@transarc writes:
>they began releasing collections that had perhaps 7 or 8 out of 10 stories
>from other collections, thus causing you to have to buy the whole
>collection to get a couple of stories if you really wanted to try to
>obtain all of Anderson's work. (They did something similar with Dickson.)

Worse was one Best of Asimov collection.  15 or so oldies, all of which I'd
read, and the first R Daneel story in 20 years.  Yuck.  Of course I read it
in the bookstore.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 21:33:47 GMT
From: seth@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Seth Cohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

Well, a notice SOMEWHERE other then a tiny one inside on the copyright
page, since these days many books have been serialized,etc. in the mags,
and it's hard to tell whther it's a reprint or just the first book
publication.  "portions have appeared" is too vague.  IIHMD, (If I had my
druthers), I'd say a SMALL notice on the front or back saying "Contains
material from 'whatever'" is fine notice to all concerned.

Seth Cohn

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 20:58:04 GMT
From: dagibbs@quantum.qnx.com (David Gibbs)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

At least one of front cover, back cover, or title page should contain a
phrase similar to: "previously published as ..." or "contains previously
published work".  It would be helpful if this also were not in the smallest
possible print.

Also, it would help to avoid misleading front or back cover blurbs, or
subtitles, such as the one mentioned that was (I think) subtitled as "the
continuing adventures of..." where it was mostly just a collection of old
stuff, with only a little new material.

Of course, the flip side which is also annoying, is when you are collecting
a series, and they re-release an old part (same title even) with a small
amount of extra material included, (an additional short story or novella)
and if you want the new stuff, you have to buy the old with it.  (I think
one of the Hammer's Slammers series did this.)

David
dagibbs@qnx.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Dec 93 22:36:29 GMT
From: bill@moonmoth.demon.co.uk (Bill Welch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Beware of Tor's business ethics

djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt) writes:
> Dear me, it's a good thing you were not living back in the 50s, when many
> a book had one title in hardback and another in paperback, not to mention
> one title in Britain and another in the U.S.  You would have had an
> apoplexy.

Just because things have been done badly in the past doesn't mean one
should put up with them being done badly today.  Similarly, the unethical
behaviour of some publishers is not an argument in favour of unethical
behaviour by others.

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 14:30:36 GMT
From: leebal@teal.csn.org (Lee Ballentine)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: State of Publishing (was Tor's business ethics)

dswartz@pugsley.osf.org (Dan Swartzendruber) writes:
>... I've been burned this way more than once myself (and not necessarily
>with Tor).  Old books republished under new titles with no obvious
>indication of such.  Regardless of whether the buyer could have been more
>alert or not, this is still sleazy business practice - in the same league
>as short-changing customers; if they counted their change, they'd notice
>they were cheated, but many people are too trusting/lazy/whatever.

This was an old pulp trick... sometimes even leaving-off the old copyright
date so as to frustrate even that minimal clue to the fact that you're
getting an old narrative with a new title and cover.

The situation that gave rise to this discussion seems a bit different.  If
I've understood it, we have a collection of shorter pieces, some previously
published, some not, and a new title was given to this new "package."

Some hypothetical situations for discussion:

(1) An author leaves a large publishing company which has marketed her
books poorly - few people have read THE WIDGET CHRONICLES. Two years later,
she becomes associated with a new, entrepreneurial publisher who wants to
give these older works a chance they never had - is there any way to do
this other than "starting from scratch" with a new cover, etc.?  The new
publisher will put "previously published as THE WIDGET CHRONICLES" on the
copyright page but, very few prospective readers will read this
information. The new publisher's motive is to create a financially
successful project, the author's motive is for her work to have a chance to
be read. Author, and publisher, are criticized.

(2) Another author, one of the best in the field (everyone agrees) who
writes mostly short fiction, has published a collection of short fiction
with a highly-regarded small press - this book received favorable reviews
but didn't make much money for the author or reach many readers (it wasn't
sold at all in the chain bookstores).

A mass-market paperback publisher offers to publish this collection. The
resulting reprint sells respectably well for a short story collection (that
is, not at all well compared to a succesful novel). The chain bookstores,
which track this sort of thing, identify the author as a "poor performer."
Later, this author is unable to find any publisher for his (let's say,
excellent) novel. Due to this wrinkle in the publishing / marketing /
bookselling system, the author is essentially "blackballed."

(3) A small publisher is consistently publishing challenging books, books
which demand more of the reader than the average mass market product.
There's a small but definite market for these books - selling on average
1,000-2,000 copies each. Unfortunately, the publisher has never been able
to get adequate distribution. The "small press" distributors demand
discounts of 60% or more, and don't do any marketing, in fact, their income
sometimes seems to derive from getting small publishers to advertise in
their publications - ads which rarely pay off. After 7 or 8 years, this
publisher throws-in the towel, deciding that the book market is simply
impossible to "crack" without greater resources than he can muster..

(4) A highly talented author who has won major awards and published (let's
say) 3 unique and interesting novels which have performed reasonably well
for publishers wakes up one day and discovers she isn't likely to be able
to quit her part-time job at the drugstore - she can't afford a new car, or
even to repair the old one properly.  She realizes she has to write more
quickly or sell more books, somehow.  She reluctantly goes down the
well-trod road - quicky expansion of one of her award-winning novellas into
a novel, novelization of a popular but inane TV series, a "collaboration"
with an older, inactive major writer in which our writer does all the work,
etc..

In a profound way, the publishing/marketing/bookselling system has failed
this writer and all those readers who might have had their minds stretched
a bit by something "new" - good, perhaps great books which will now never
be written, published, sold, read.

The question: are there fundamental problems with the system as it exists?

Do we, collectively, care about the way in which the system works (or fails
to work)?

Can we influence the system? Change it? 

Lee Ballentine
probook@csn.org

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 08:30:21 GMT
From: gambit@leland.stanford.edu (Matthew Pickard Smyth)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

Examine _Memory Blank_.  Ironically enough, my mind's a blank on the
author.

The whole story is based around a man, his personal communicator (with AI),
and a murder mystery he has to solve after he's been mind-wiped.  Of
course, he mysteriously told his Communicator to wipe _its_ memory too...

Good story, pretty good writing.

Matthew Smyth
gambit@leland.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 10:12:42 GMT
From: cohort@hebron.connected.com (James Mann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

The original _Star Trek_ communicators can be found in the _Star Trek
Technical Manual_ and the first invocation *I* have seen of the personal
communications/ computer device was in _Star Trek: The Next Generation_ and
info on those can be found in the _ST:TNG Technical Manual_ listed as the
"Personal Access Display Device."  

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 10:51:00 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

<andy@pic.melco.co.jp> wrote:
>Star Trek - "Beam me up Scotty" communicators (Were these the first?)

   Dick Tracy was using "two-way wrist radio" for decades before "Star
Trek" existed.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu
goldfarb@UCBOCF.BITNET   
goldfarb@soda.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 04:12:42 GMT
From: wandrew@indyvax.iupui.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SF as a crystal ball

   Seems to be 2 issues here.  Technical gadgets that have been
foreshadowed in SF (of which there are a bunch), and words or phrases tht
have caught on and become part of the common tongue.  "Beam me up Scotty"
is one of the latter.  The concept of a portable personal 2-way
communication device is much older (the Dick Tracy 2 way wrist radios, the
personal portable telephone that Heinlein had in one of his juveniles
(Rocket Ship Galileo - I think).

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 12 Dec 93 20:58:47 GMT
From: mfterman@flagstaff.princeton.edu (Mutant for Hire)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

Personal Digital Assistants appeared in Mote in God's Eye, way back when.
Everyone carried around these little computers they used to access large
databases and the like.

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:
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                     Heinlein (2 msgs) & Jablokov & Kerr &
                     Leiber (3 msgs) & McKiernan (2 msgs) &
                     Time Travel Books (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 19:23:44 GMT
From: jdenune@pandora.sdsu.edu (John Denune)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Rama Revealed.  When?

I just glanced at my copy of Arthur C. Clarke's "Garden of Rama" and it
mentioned that the conclusion "Rama Revealed" would be out in the Fall of
1993.  Well, I haven't seen or heard of it yet.  Anyone else have any
clues?

John Denune
College of Sciences
San Diego State University
jdenune@sciences.sdsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 20:47:36 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE:  Rama Revealed (When?)

According to the advanced publisher's proof copy of Rama Revealed, the U.S.
publication date is 15 February 1994.

Steven H Silver                                         
Indiana University
shsilver@ucs.indiana.edu
shsilver@iubacs.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 18:45:51 GMT
From: bcleere@pyrtech.mis.pyramid.com (Bill Cleere)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick's _Ubik_

A while ago someone recommended Lawrence Sutin's _Divine Invasions_, a
biography of PKD.  I'm sorry I don't remember who that person was, so I
could thank him for turning me on to the best book I've ever read about SF.
_Divine Invasions_ is mandatory for anyone interested in PKD.

Bill Cleere

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 23:58:33 GMT
From: U19807@uicvm.uic.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick's _Ubik_

regnauld@imladris.frmug.fr.net (Philippe Regnauld) says:
>I don't know what else to say about Ubik - some people have written
>psychological theses on him that are over 200 pages - because he is a
>frustrating author: you KNOW you've understood what he means, but you just
>can't seem to master it like he does, or you feel like you won't be able
>to go further in the development of the thinking by yourself.

Phil's notorious for playing havoc with the idea of God as definer _of_ or
as defined _by_ reality, of course...

SPOILERS AHEAD

The ending of THE THREE STIGMATA OF PALMER ELDRITCH is one of the most
disturbing to all of the PKD novels I've read, since there's no possiblity
of escape hinted at (unlike UBIK) and the omnipotence/omniscience of
Eldritch (subtly displayed, since the characters are _becoming_ multiple
Eldritches) seems irreversible. PKD's fiction is frightening enough, and
particularly so when he even refuses to toss in the obligatory "there's a
way out of this mess" message he usually throws in at the end of a novel.

Chris Krolczyk
u19807@uicvm.uic.edu
u19807@uicvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 18:00:03 GMT
From: jbeason@s.psych.uiuc.edu (Joseph E. Beason)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Suzette Haydn Elgin: Earthsong

Yeah!  Finally, finally, finally, another book in her Linguist series!  Due
out in February, in paperback.

The first tow books (Native Tongue and The Judas Rose) are among my most
favorite books.

Now if Donaldson would only come out with another Gap book, and Diamond
Mask would finally get punlished.  Is the latter still coming out this
spring?

Joe

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 17:28:18 GMT
From: jim@bigq.sbil.co.uk (James Gillespie)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

dbd@martha.utcc.utk.edu (David DeLaney) writes:
>pzavon@news.delphi.com (PZAVON@DELPHI.COM) writes:
>>The significance of "Stranger in a Strange Land" is that with this work
>>Heinlein began to develop a cult following and as a result to be
>>independent of editorial changes/requirements.  anything with his name on
>>it would sell and the editors knew it.

Not true.  He had a hell of a time getting _Stranger_ published.

>Actually, his work went downhill halfway through _Number of the Beast_.
>[...]  This in a more gradual way led to his downfall, but it wasn't right
>after/because of _Stranger_.

According to "Grumbles From The Grave" (mainly a collection of letters
between Heinlein and his editors, with assorted background information on
RAH), _Stranger_ was the first book that Heinlein wrote purely to please
himself, without much thought for commerciality (is that a word?).  He made
no bones about the fact that up until then he wrote mainly, if not
entirely, for money, usually acceding to editors' "requests" even if he
initially put up a fight about them (not that he was a doormat; he learned
from his mistakes and tended not to get burned twice in the same way).  So
you could (did, in fact :-) say that Heinlein's writing went downhill.
According to _Grumbles_ what happened is that he started writing for
himself instead of other people; using the Heinlein philosophy, "if you
don't like 'em, don't read 'em" (this can be infuriating if you've bought
the damn thing :-).

Jim Gillespie
jim@sbil.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 21:10:29 GMT
From: Peter_L_Zavon.Wbst843@xerox.com
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Signif. of Heinlein's Work?

>My question is this: What is the significance of "Stranger In a Strange
>Land"?  Is it his best work?  I hear about it quite often, and not only
>spoken of in sci-fi circles.

Well, it is probably his best known work OUTSIDE science fiction circles.

In my opinion, Stranger is the watershed.  Work published before that
generally falls in a different category or style from work published after
it.  Before Stranger, he wrote books like Starship Troopers, Methusalah's
Children, Sixth Column, The Puppet Masters, and his short stories.  In that
period he was constrained by his editors requirements and their view of
what was acceptable and marketable.

After Stranger, Heinlein's books were longer and rambled more.  They were
less subject to editorial constraints regarding themes and content.

Stranger was his "break-out" work because it contained themes which were
presented in unconventional way, for SF of the day, yet it sold well.  It
developed a following and from that point, I think, his name as author was
enough of a guarantee of sales that he began to have that freedom from
editorial control.

Personally, I have always preferred his pre-Stranger body of work.

Peter Zavon
zavon.wbst843@xerox.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 18:48:48 GMT
From: weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu (Matthew P Wiener)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: JABLOKOV: A Deeper Sea (It is too out in PB!)

dcs@neutron (Alexander Szewczak) writes:
>>Jablokov's latest NIMBUS is now out in hardback.  Also FUTURE BOSTON, to
>>which he contributed.
>
>Is his piece in the latter related to _Carve the Sky_?

I assume it would be the same as the story that appeared in IASFM some
years back, which said it was for a forthcoming future Boston project.  I
don't recall that Boston story being related to TCTS, although he did have
a prequel in another issue of IASFM.

Surely he has enough short stories to merit a collection by now?  I have
been buying any magazine issue with Jablokov in it for years.  "At the
Cross-Time Jaunters' Ball", "The Ring of Memory", "Many Mansions", and so
on.

Matthew P Wiener
weemba@sagi.wistar.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 07:45:25 GMT
From: ajweinst@husc10.harvard.edu (Amanda Weinstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr: Daggerspell (minor spoilers)

I'd disagree as to the other books being weaker than DAGGERSPELL. Well,
except for DARKSPELL, and Kerr's planning on revising that eventually, I
think...and as to who gets the girl eventually, I counsel patience. The
strength of the series lies in the many different threads that become
interesting, more than in any single one, but they all do get worked out
eventually.

Anyway, I've forgiven the author for stringing it out this long and I've
managed to graduate from junior high, and high school, and will probably
graduate from college before the Nevyn/Jill thread is completely worked
out. Sigh... :-)

Amanda

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 23:24:54 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Fritz Leiber, _You're All Alone_

Carroll and Graf have published a really badly copyedited collection
containing: "You're All Alone", "Four Ghosts in Hamlet" and "The Creature
from Cleveland Depths".

"You're All Alone" was mentioned in passing by Dani Zweig in the 2nd post
script to the Belated Reviews.  His summary of Leiber's work as "quirky and
memorable" is apt.  The not always likeable characters which populate
Leiber's work (okay, I'm generalizing from these three stories and _Big
Time_) are human - that is to say, not superhuman, not perfect.  In the
title story, however, our protagonist and a few others have the unusual
ability to step outside the clockwork world of the ordinary run of humanity
and act with impunity.  Some do, and it isn't pretty.  This particular
working out of solipsism is interesting, and probaby worth reading, but so
gimmicky as to not really qualify as good.

(As a side point, I would love to see a list of other sf/f which works out
solipsism-as-reality, starting with this Leiber, Heinlein's WorldAsMyth,
and Cherryh's _Wave Without a Shore_.  I wouldn't count any of de Camp and
Pratt's work, as it is more mindset-lets-you-travel, rather than
mindset-invents.  That includes _The Carnelian Cube_.  And no, there isn't
an entry in the Science Fiction Encyclopedia about this, either.)

"Four Ghosts in Hamlet" is not really science fiction at all.  A passing
mention is made to the pulps, and there is a slight supernatural element.
The viewpoint character is kind of whiny, and the tie-up at the end is
overly cute in a see-isn't-this-neat? sort of way, but it's worth a read.

"The Creature from Cleveland Depths", however, was entertainingly corny.
In a future dominated by a succession of inane and possibly insane fads,
nearly everyone lives underground in fear of the bomb.  Ideas for
inventions are supplied by an eccentric living aboveground, one of which
provides the seed which, when fertilized, grows into the titular creature.
It's funny, it's cute, it moves quickly, and it has a lot of neat side
gags.  And the image reminded me of the Heinlein's Puppet Masters.

It wasn't expensive, I didn't consider it a waste of time, and my interest
is sufficiently piques to try some more Leiber.  You can work out for
yourself whether that's a recommendation.

And when you do, tell me.  :-)

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 15:08:36 GMT
From: dickmann@coli.uni-sb.de (Ludwig Dickmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fritz Leiber, _You're All Alone_

Well, Fritz Leiber is my favourite author, and I am somewhat surprised to
find so few people talking about him in this news group. IMHO, Fritz Leiber
was one of the best writers in the sf/fantasy/horror field, and nobody else
had such a large variety in his writings. Leiber created the term "Sword &
Sorcery" fantasy to describe his stories on Fafhrd and Grey Mouser, his
horror fiction is equally well-known ("Our Lady of Darkness", "Smoke
Ghost"), his sf has always been full of wit and cleverness, try "The Big
Time" or any other of his ChangeWar stories to see if I'm right or not.

I think there are several reasons why Leiber is so outstanding:

* He never wrote much. It took Leiber almost 50 years to write a total of
seven (not too long) books on Fafhrd and Grey Mouser. Other writers do
seven longer books in not even two years. It seems rather obvious to me
that quality has to suffer from such high productivity

* Leiber always knew very precisely how many pages an idea he had was good
for.  He mastered equally well short-short stories like "The Bait" (4
pages), and long novels like "The Wanderer" (400 pages). If I remember
correctly, he remains the only writer to have won Hugo Awards in all 4
fiction categories, i.e. Novel ("The Wanderer", "The Big Time), Novella
("Ship of Shadows"), Novelette ("Ill met in Lankhmar"), Short Story ("Gonna
Roll the Bones").  (It is possible that I mixed up the categories for some
of those, but they all are Hugo Winners. Don't flame me, just tell me which
ones I mixed up, ok? ;-))

I would like to learn others' views on Fritz Leiber and his work.

Greetings to all, and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR!!!!!

Ludwig Dickmann
Fachschaftsrat Computerlinguistik
Universit"at des Saarlandes
Finkenstr.3
66125 Dudweiler
dickmann@coli.uni-sb.de

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 18:20:09 GMT
From: lnh@soliton.physics.arizona.edu (sometimes a Wombat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Fritz Leiber, _You're All Alone_

dickmann@coli.uni-sb.de (Ludwig Dickmann) wrote:

>I think there are several reasons why Leiber is so outstanding:
>* He never wrote much. It took Leiber almost 50 years to write a total of
>seven (not too long) books on Fafhrd and Grey Mouser.

A misleading argument - he wrote a lot of other stuff inbetween the F&GM
stories (and most of the books are, if describeable as novels, distinctly
fix-ups).

> Other writers do seven longer books in not even two years. It seems
> rather obvious to me that quality has to suffer from such high
> productivity.

Obvious to you maybe, but not to Charles Dickins or Anthony Trollope.  And
they worked before typewriters, let along word-processors.

Larry Hammer
LNH@physics.arizona.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 02:26:13 GMT
From: nealu@crow.csrv.uidaho.edu (Ulen Neal E)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Anyone read Dragondoom by McKiernan?

Has anyone out there read _Dragondoom_ by Dennis L. McKiernan?  I realize
that his Iron Tower Trilogy was a rip off of Lord of the Rings but, he has
developed some original tales as of late (i.e. Dragondoom, The Eye of the
Hunter, and Voyage of the Fox Rider).

I don't know why, but I love _Dragondoom_, what a great story.  It's one of
my most favorite books.  I was just wondering if anyone else has read it
and what you thought of it.

Thanks.

Neal E. Ulen
nealu@crow.csrv.uidaho.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 03:25:30 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Anyone read Dragondoom by McKiernan?

nealu@crow.csrv.uidaho.edu (Ulen Neal E):
>Has anyone out there read _Dragondoom_ by Dennis L. McKiernan?  I realize
>that his Iron Tower Trilogy was a rip off of Lord of the Rings...

"Rip off" implies that, not having the creativity to create his own story
or milieu, the author cloned someone else's, and that's not a fair
characterization in this instance.  McKiernan wrote "The Iron Tower"
because he was a Tolkien enthusiast who wanted to fill in part of the
background.  When he was refused permission to place IT within the mythos,
he changed it just enough so that he could still tell his story without
intruding.  You may not care for that (I didn't much, myself), but it's
more creditable than you imply.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 12:06:45 GMT
From: bgraham@tecnet1.jcte.jcs.mil
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: RE: Time Travel Books

I presume someone has mentioned Spider Robinson and the Callahans'
stories/books? Although, of course, the time travel aspect is not
continuous until the later books despite the titles.

Bill Graham
bgraham@tecnet1.jcte.jcs.mil

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 12:56:17 GMT
From: DMCCOLL@albnyvms.bitnet
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

How about Simon Hawke's series Time Wars?

Interesting story lines involving famous characters in history. (Robin
Hood, Jules Verne, H.G. Wells, etc.)

Daniel McColl
dmccoll@albnyvms.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 14:41:45 GMT
From: mab@panix.com (Michael A. Burstein)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

For those of you interested in time travel stories, allow me to recommend
_Time Machines: Time Travel in Physics, Metaphysics, and Science Fiction_
by Paul J. Nahin, and published by the American Institute of Physics. Not
only does Nahin go through a discussion of the paradoxes and the science of
time travel, but he also makes reference to many time travel stories and
his bibliography contains the most comprehensive list of time travel
stories I have.

Michael A. Burstein
mab@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 17:05:17 GMT
From: R.FURR@genie.geis.com (Rob Furr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Time Travel Books

Joe Slater joe@zikzak.apana.org.au writes:
>I think Watt-Evans has written the (thus far) definitive cross-time
>stories, much as Heinlein's _All You Zombies_ is for me the definitive
>time-paradox story.

So, then you haven't read:

ALL THE MYRIAD WAYS, FOR A FOGGY NIGHT, and the Svetz series by Niven?

WHAT MAD UNIVERSE by Brown?

PARATIME and LORD KALVAN OF OTHERWHEN by Piper?

This is not to insult Watt-Evans, who is a good, if mostly pedestrian
writer, but honest to Pete, he's NOT definitive. Good, but there are
better.

Rob Furr
r.furr@genie.geis.com

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Dec 93 23:21:00 GMT
From: jlr@world.std.com (John L Redford)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Year in Review: New Authors

erica@cc.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman Sadun) writes:
>It seems to me that I keep finding fewer and fewer new authors to read as
>the years progress: my criteria being people whose next book I would pick
>up sight unseen in paperback at a minimum.  I begin to believe that with
>reduced numbers of titles, talented authors are finding it harder and
>harder to get published, ironically even as the sf and fantasy market seem
>to be expanding.

I've noticed the same thing.  It could be because we're getting jaded, but
there might also be a statistical reason for it.  If you prefer the work of
newer authors (as I do), the number of books that you'll like depends more
on the derivative of the number of authors then on the absolute number of
authors.  That is, if the field is expanding, there will be many more new
authors than if it is static.

If it is static, new writers come in only as old ones drop out.  If the
average career in SF is, say, 20 years (which is probably high), then if
the field were static, 1/20 of the authors would drop out, and 1/20 would
be new in a given year.  Only 5% of the authors published would appeal to
the fanciers of the new.

But say the field is growing at 5% per year (which is probably low).  Now
there are 5% new authors in addition to the 5% replacements.  10% of the
books are by new authors, twice as many as before.  A small growth rate can
double the books that are of interest.

Conversely, if the field is shrinking by 5% per year, there might be no
books by new authors.  Fans might give up in disgust, saying that the field
is dead.  Hundreds of books are still getting published each year, but a
small change in the growth rate gives the impression of stasis.

John Redford
jlr@world.std.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 00:08:31 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Year in Review: New Authors

erica@cc.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman Sadun):
>I begin to believe that with reduced numbers of titles, talented authors
>are finding it harder and harder to get published...

Is the number of titles reduced?  Seems to me it's been fairly close to
about a thousand a year, about half new, for a while now.

>Wheel of Time and Magic of Recluse compromise the only new real fantasy by
>new authors I've read recently.

I don't think "Magic of Recluse" particularly compromises Modesitt.

>Modesitt: Magic of Recluse.  This is the one with the caveat.  I liked
>Magic of Recluse enough to go to the library and read his next book in
>hardcover.  It was very very bad.  From a promising but not very inspired
>first book (M.o.R.) to his extremely awful followup, this was an author
>who fizzled out.

Ah, were you thinking that MoR was his first book and ToS his second?  (I
agree with you about the weakness of ToS, btw.)  Modesitt has been writing
for over a decade now, with highly uneven results.  My personal favorite is
his Forever Hero trilogy, whose first book is "Dawn for a Distant Earth".

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 14:38:30 GMT
From: seans@cyber1.cyberstore.ca (Sean Stewart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Authors: The Year in Review

I know a number of people who have been quite taken with Nicola Griffith's
_Ammonite_ (DelRey Discovery).  - A Le Guin-like SF exploration with
anthropological overtones and some modest sexual politics.

Similarly, others have liked Nina Kiriki Hoffman's _The_Thread_That_Binds
The_Bones_, a fantasy-come-ghost story.

Though hard to get, I would also mention Sile Rice's _The_Saxon_Tapestry_,
a striking book in many ways.  I don't know if it's available in the U.S.,
but if not, it can always be ordered from White Dwarf Books in Vancouver,
one of the world's great SF stores; they ship anywhere (well, at least as
far afield as New Zealand and Russia, to my knowledge).  I kept meaning to
mention them to all those people looking for Banks' stuff; Canada is often
thrown in with British rights, so we see a lot of UK stuff here long before
it hits the states...  White Dwarf also sends out a quarterly catalog.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 01:40:46 GMT
From: 97jrr@williams.edu (Aubergine Volante)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Year in Review: New Authors

About being jaded: I too, have been exceedingly disgusted by the quantity
of junk being published lately, but I suppose that's life.

I always count on Orson Scott Card (discovered him lasy year and read
almost all his stuff in the next two months) for good stuff. He writes
_well_, something I can't say for most other people, and he's still active.

Jane Yolen, Robin McKinley, and Joel Rosenberg are also old favorites, but
they (too) take 2 to 4 years to come out with something new. I maintain
this is because they write good books, and don't want to sell out by
publishing aforementioned junk.

If you haven't tried stuff by any of these people, let me know, and I'll
steer you towards my favorites.

Julie

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 03:33:26 GMT
From: zink@panix.com (David Zink)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Year in Review: New Authors

Jane also edits a fairly good line of Children's Books, and writes some of
her own; I don't know if you've seen them.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 20:56:42 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Year in Review: New Authors

Erica Liebman Sadun (erica@cc.gatech.edu) wrote:
>Grimwood, Ken: Replay.  I strongly recommend this to everyone - especially
>those who liked the Bill Murray film, "Groundhog's Day".  The two
>complement each other nicely.  Grimwood's book is more mainstream than
>S.F. but it is well written and thoughtful - a nice change.

The person who recommended this to me was slightly nutty on the subject.
His other fave book the year or so I knew him was Turner's _Brain Child_.

Ah, well.

F.M. Busby's "If this is Winnetka, You Must be Judy" (may have the title
slightly off) is the best variant on this sort of theme I've seen yet (I
was underwhelmed by _Replay_, but given the degree of buildup the book had
when I finally read it, perhaps this is unsurprising; "Groundhog's Day" was
really cute, but all any of us could say when we came out of the theater
was "Buddhist Morality Tale, hunh?"  Three of us.  Nearly simultaneously.).
Published as an Author's Choice, and also collected in _Coming Home_.

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 18:50:38 GMT
From: l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl (Paul Ket)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Year in Review

Thanks for your list of books, Erica Sadun. But do books that were newly
available but written last year count also?

In that case I add _The Turing Option_ by Harrison & Minsky in the
categories "must read" and "pageturner". About a boy who gets a computer
implanted and is able to function fully. Designs an AI and trains it till
it functions like a human being. It leaves the reader with the question
who/what is the Machine Intelligent person/machine. As a bonus: a chase
around the world, a commercial for good Irish beer (refreshes parts other
beers can not reach) and an additional 1.5 inches on the shelves.

Paul Ket
Educational Technologist
Utrecht University, Netherlands
l.b.dewit@pobox.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 19:51:14 GMT
From: an51469@anon.penet.fi (Ice Cream Cone)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: New Quantum Leap Book review (The Wall)

Just read the latest Quantum Leap book "The Wall".

As with the previous 2 books, Ashley McConnell takes liberties given the
book format, but overall, a FINE book. Well worth the time and money.

Sam Leaps into a 5 (going on 6) year girl living in Germany around the time
of the Berlin wall.  She is a victim of child abuse, and as Sam leaps in is
being hit.  Good plot, well executed, and even the follow up works well.

I like the liberties in many ways, but the concept of time travel not
affecting Al (and confusing even Ziggy, as we find out in this book) leads
to real questions as to whether this series is canon or not...  We know
from a few episodes that Al can remember, but the way these books deal with
it is another matter.  The time travel idea is one which Ms. McConnell
likes, but isn't able to totally make flow and I suspect the liberties come
from that.

I did like the Verbeena expansion, and it's nice to see more of the
characters fleshed out.

I do NOT like the cover, making Scott and Dean look like 2 Bums, with Scott
unshaven and tired, and Dean with bags under his eyes.  The cover suffers
from the StarDreck syndrome (yeah, most ST covers look terrible too)

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 13:03:02 GMT
From: eah4@po.cwru.edu (Elizabeth A. Hlabse)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Quantum Leap Book review (The Wall)

Here is Ashley's response to the review.

   Thanks much for the review!  It's always interesting to see
   what people have to say (and always nice when they say nice
   things! <g>) I wonder what that poster means by "The time
   travel idea is one which Ms. McConnell likes, but isn't able
   to totally make flow."  I'm not sure I understand that part.
     
   As for canon, the books can be considered canon only in that
   they're authorized by the studio.  I've just gotten into a
   small flamewar with someone here on GEnie about doing things
   differently than Bellisario did; but (as I explained at
   length, with gritted teeth), D.B. was writing an anthology
   series, not a science fiction series, and creating a
   consistent universe was NOT his primary concern.  I happen to
   have this itch that says things -have- to be internally
   consistent, so there will, of course, be some discrepancies
   between some of the episodes and what I write.  (Hey, there
   were discrepancies between the episodes themselves, so I
   refuse either to feel guilty about this or to waste any more
   time justifying it! <g>)
     
   If they really drive anyone crazy, hang in there; Melanie Rawn
   and Melissa Crandall are going to have books out in 1994
   (KNIGHT OF THE MORNING STAR and SEARCH AND RESCUE,
   respectively), and they may have a totally different take on
   the matter.  This is what happens when you give writers no
   guidance whatsoever.  <g> I hope that readers can enjoy -all-
   the books despite their differences.
     
I will forward any responses people may have, if you want.

Beth Hlabse
eah4@po.CWRU.Edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 15:07:14 GMT
From: gonza006@maroon.tc.umn.edu (Pat Gonzales)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: New Quantum Leap Book review (The Wall)

Elizabeth A. Hlabse eah4@po.CWRU.Edu writes:
>   If they really drive anyone crazy, hang in there; Melanie Rawn and
>   Melissa Crandall are going to have books out in 1994 (KNIGHT OF THE
>   MORNING STAR and SEARCH AND RESCUE, respectively), and they may have a
>   totally different take on the matter.  This is what happens when you
>   give writers no guidance whatsoever.  <g> I hope that readers can enjoy
>   -all- the books despite their differences.

I have met Melanie Rawn through friends, and although I don't claim any
strong acquaintance with her, I am familiar with her writing and don't
expect that she won't be doing anything odd against the QL canon. She's
written fan stories in a number of media universes and of course has her
pro six-part fantasy series. I feel confident in saying that fans and
readers will be pleased with her efforts. [At least I *hope* I'm right!
:-)]

Pat Gonzales
University of Minnesota Press

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 14:17:34 GMT
From: SHSILVER@ucs.indiana.edu (Steven H Silver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-written@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Review:  Analog SF 1/94

Analog 1/94

Contents:
"Melodies of the Heart" by Michael F. Flynn
"The Tetrahedron" by Charles L. Harness
"Virtual Proof" by Doug Larsen
"Under the Wings of Owls" by Hayford Pierce
"Excerpts from the Discussion of the Controlled Vibration
   Theory of Communication Among the Un-Kin" Sarah Zettel
   & Laura Woody
"The Lab Assistant" Erin Leonard
"Creation Myths of the Recently Extinct" Frederik Pohl

"The Real Physics of Time Travel" Ian Stewart

Somebody recently asked for magazine reviews.  Here is a review of the
January 1994 issue of Analog.  As is the case of all reviews, there may be
some spoilers although I tried to keep them to a minimum.

One of the themes which seems to run through many of the stories in the
January issue of Analog is predictability.  In at least three of the
stories, the ends are telegraphed long before the reader comes within pages
of that end.  I'll start, however, with the only story which really gave me
a surprise ending.

Doug Larsen's "Virtual Proof" opens with the owner of a Virtual Motel,
where clients can spend their time and money living in a Virtual World.
When the motel owner illegally taps into the Virtual Fantasies of one of
his patrons, he suspects the man plans to turn his Jack-the- Ripperesque
fantasies into reality and alerts a friend on the police force.  Although
the police can't officially act on this tip, two police officer set up an
illegal, covert operation to stop the suspected murderer before he can
actually kill his victim.  Most of the elements in this story fit together
well, although it ends rather abruptly and a little more examination of the
aftermath of the situation would have been nice.

Another piece which I enjoyed, although not particularly strong, is
Frederik Pohl's Probability Zero "Creation Myths of the Recently Extinct".
In this two-pager, Pohl questions Arthur C. Clarke's basic premise about
the purpose of the monolith that appears at the beginning of 2001.

In a recent Locus review, Mark R. Kelly wrote that Michael F. Flynn's
piece, "Melodies of the Heart" "may be one of the best stories of 1994. . .
."  Early date aside, I doubt this will be the case.  Although I enjoyed
Melodies once it got moving, the beginning of the story is a slow tale of a
doctor who is given community service in an old folks' home.  The Dr.
Wilkes views his punishment as unnecessarily harsh for the simple "crime"
of tax evasion.  Wilkes also views the citizens of the house as taking up
space and time while waiting to die, possibly an accurate portrayal IN SOME
CASES, but not in all, and the lack of explanation of Wilkes' view doesn't
come until long after Flynn has painted Wilkes as a completely despicable
character.  The only reason I kept reading was because of Wilkes' patient,
Mae Holloway, the oldest patient at the Home, who began to hear, vividly,
songs of her youth, starting in the forties and moving back decade by
decade.  Long before Wilkes realizes what is happening, the reader knows
Mae's secret (which may be due to the fact that the story is in an SF
magazine and we are expecting something of the sort).  Furthermore, as soon
as Wilkes' personal problem is revealed, the rest of the story sort of
falls into place.

Another story with a predictable ending is Charles L.  Harness' "The
Tetrahedron."  In this story, a modern patent lawyer must help prove that a
time-travel device which was invented by two companies was actually
invented much earlier and is therefore not patentable.  The main character,
Elizabeth Gerard, is annoying in that she is given more knowledge about
more things than a normal person in her position (a junior associate in a
law firm) would have.  The first sign of this is when she is shown some
patent schematics and recognizes them as being in a Renaissance manuscript.
Not only does she recognize them, but she is able to cite, off the top of
her head, the manuscript and page numbers the original illustration
appeared on.  On the other hand, senior members of the law firm do not even
know who Leonardo da Vinci was and have to have his role in art and science
explained to him (Including the line "I thought [Leonardo da Vinci] was
dead!"  Furthermore, too many of the twenty-first century men hold a view
of Elizabeth and women in general as not having a brain, even after it is
proved.  In fact, their view of women holds much in common with one of
Larry Niven's Kzin's view of his mate.  This story, as with the previous
story, has an ending which can be seen pages in advance.

The last story which I am going to review is Erin Leonard's "The Lab
Assistant".  Another of the stories which falls into the predictable class,
this tells of a research assistant who disapproves of her professor's
project and aims to the extent that she sets out to perform deliberate and
obvious sabotage.  For some reason, the professor doesn't realize that the
student is sabotaging his works nor that his research assistant is biased
against the work (For instance, she continues to use the phrase "baby is
dead" rather than the approved "embryo terminated" despite repeated
instructions).  About the only questions this story raises is why Analog
published the story in the first place and why should the reader read past
the first couple of paragraphs.  Leonard's story may have had a point, but
more subtlety on the author's part would have resulted in a much stronger
story.

------------------------------
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Date: 28 Dec 93 21:39:00 GMT
From: R.FURR@genie.geis.com (Rob Furr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Non-genre books by genre authors

The mention of "Some of Your Blood" by Sturgeon dug a memory of of the
inner recesses of the pile of dust I call a brain, to wit: H.Beam Piper
also wrote one mystery (MURDER IN THE GUNROOM) before his death (which I've
been looking for for some time. Which brings up the question:

Just out of idle curiosity, and leaving Asimov and Ellison aside for the
moment, which other sf/f authors have produced non-sf fiction?

Rob Furr
r.furr@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 21:56:29 GMT
From: djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu (Dorothy J Heydt)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Rob Furr  <R.FURR@GENIE.GEIS.COM> wrote:
>Just out of idle curiosity, and leaving Asimov and Ellison aside for the
>moment, which other sf/f authors have produced non-sf fiction?

Well, I have a copy on hand at the moment (not mine, the library's) of a
hardboiled whodunit from 1944, entitled _No Good from a Corpse._ It's very
hardboiled indeed, with as much sex and violence as you could hope to get
away with in 1944.  It's by Leigh Brackett.

I gather Brackett wrote a lot of stuff in a lot of different genres - a
task made slightly easier by her unisex name.  I shall have to look her up
in MELVYL...

(It's not a terribly great whodunit.  But it isn't BAD, either, not as
hardboiled whodunits go...)

Dorothy J. Heydt
University of California
Berkeley
djheydt@uclink.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 22:00:50 GMT
From: kolarm@clark.edu (Roger M Kolaks)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

  Bob Sheckley, "Calibre 50", "White Cargoe", etc.  Most recently "The
Alternative Detective".

  Fred  Brown, too numerous to mention.

  I will remember others as the day wanes.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Dec 93 23:37:26 GMT
From: shumaker@eisner.decus.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Straight mysteries just off the top of my head:

  John Brunner (series character "Max Curfew") _Blacklash_ and _Good
     Men do Nothing_

  Ron Goulart (series character John Easy) _If Dying was All_ and _Too
     Sweet to Die_  (and the Vampirella books)

  Harry Harrison (series character Tony Hawkin) _Montezuma's Revenge_
     and _Queen Victoria's Revenge_

  Jerry Pournelle, as "Wade Curtis" (series character Paul Crane) - _Red
     Dragon_ and _Red Heroin_  (I keep hearing about another entry
     in this series RSN...)

  Michael Crichton (older, no series characters) as "Jeffrey Hunter" - _A
     Case of Need_, for which he won an Edgar, and was recently reissued
     under his own name; as "John Lange" (I believe this was one of his
     pseudonyms) a whole series of formula/action books: _The Venom
     Business_, _The Last Tomb_, _Grave Descend_, and others.  _Grave
     Descend_ was nominated for an Edgar.  _Rising Sun_ is a borderline
     call; it's part mystery and part cautionary tale, but it _is_ set in
     the "near future"...

   Jack Vance, as "John Holbrook Vance" (his real name), several books
     recently listed in this newsgroup - one was made into a movie, and he
     won an Edgar for another, including some of the Ellery Queen books.
     (I believe, and I'm certain that I'll be told if I'm wrong, that the
     EQ mysteries in which Ellery and/or Inspector Queen actually appeared
     were the products of Fredric Dannay and Manfred Lee; but that the
     other "Ellery Queen" books either were not or may not have been
     written by these writers.)

   Anthony Boucher wrote several mysteries (_Rocket to the Morgue_, for
     example; and the Sister Ursula books), but he was probably as well
     known for his mysteries, reviewing, and editing as for his SF.  Same
     for Fredric Brown.

   Ted Sturgeon also wrote one of the Ellery Queen mysteries, _The Player
     on the Other Side_, which was nominated for an Edgar and frequently
     shows up on "Best of EQ" lists (followed by letters complaining that
     Dannay and Lee didn't write that one).

I know there are more; I'm just not where my books are right now...

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 01:30:31 GMT
From: Mark.Stackpole@lambada.oit.unc.edu (Mark Stackpole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

   A.E. van Vogt "The Violent Man" (early '60s dealing with Red China)
   John Brunner "The Great Steamboat Race"
   Poul Anderson - some mystery novels "Murder Bound" "Murder in
Black Leather"
   Jerry Pournelle "Red Dragon" and one other spy novel.
   Henry Kuttner - many mystery novels.

   BTW, Piper's "Murder in the Gunroom" was published first in 1953, well
before his death.

Mark_Stackpole@oclc.org

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 02:34:08 GMT
From: p01046@psilink.com (Jessica Litman)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

A very partial list from my shelves:

Kate Wilhelm, Chelsea Quinn Yarbro and Sheri Tepper have been writing
mysteries all along.  Wilhelm wrote _The Nevermore Affair_ and _More Bitter
Than Death_ some years ago, and has been publishing a mystery or two each
year more recently, including _Seven Kinds of Death_ and _Justice for
Some_.  Yarbro has had a series featuring Ojibwa medicine man and San
Francisco lawyer Charlie Spotted Moon (_Olgivie, Tallant & Moon_, _Music
When Sweet Voices Die_, both reissued recently in paperback under different
titles, and a third book in the series called something like "Strange
Fruit" (???)).  She's also written three or four non-fiction books about
spiritual study with a mid-causal entity known as Michael, some romance
novels under the pseudonyms Vanessa Pryor and Terry Bonner, and, with Bill
Fawcett, a couple of historical mysteries by "Quinn Fawcett."  Tepper
writes mysteries under the names A.J. Orde and B.J Oliphant.

Suzette Haden Elgin has published a couple of non-fiction books on "The
Gentle Art of Verbal Self Defense."  Both Joanna Russ and Ursula Le Guin
have non-fiction collections of essays out. Carole Nelson Douglas has
written both the Irene Adler mysteries and the Midnight Louis mysteries.
And Anne McCaffrey has written some non-sf romances; I believe both _The
Mark of Merlin_ and _The Lady_ have been mentioned here recently; there are
some others in that vein.

Jessica Litman
Wayne State University
Detroit, MI 48202
p01046@psilink.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 03:19:49 GMT
From: klutz@indial1.io.com (Rick I Klaw)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Well, both Sheckley and Kate Wilhelm have written several mysteries.  Anne
McCaffrey has written at least 3 romance type novels.  Moorcock has written
a couple of mainstream books.  Lewis Shiner has written two mainstream
books.  Carol Nelson Douglas has written both mysteries and romances.
Lawrence Watt-Evans and Charles de Lint both write horror under other
names.  Sheri Tepper has written both horror and mysteries under other
names.  Neal Barrett, Jr., has written Hardy Boys.  Several of H.G. Wells'
novels would be considered mainstream.  Philip K. Dick wrote several
mainstream books.

In other words there are a lot.  I'm sure they're several that I forgot to
mention.

Rick
klutz@illuminati.io.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 03:27:37 GMT
From: young@epas.utoronto.ca (A. Young)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Andre Norton wrote a cloak-and-dagger YA series in the late 40s/50s:
straight spy stuff with secret agents and hidden microfilms.  I only read
the first one and it was quite appealing for one at the right age: the hero
was the sickly, intellectual, younger brother of a dashing secret agent
type who was killed as the book began leaving only the younger man to save
Democracy. I don't suppose anyone could read it straight now after all the
CIA dirty tricks, etc., but soon after the war, when OSI and MI5 seemed
full of heroes working with the Maquis and partisans to free Europe, it was
possible to take more innocent pleasure in such things.

Didn't Anthony Boucher write both mysteries and sf/f, too?

Contemporarily there's Anne McCaffrey, who writes romance-fiction about
strong women and horse-training in modern Ireland

Dr. Abigail Ann Young
Records of Early English Drama
Victoria College
University of Toronto
young@epas.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 07:06:49 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Murder in the Gunroom (was: Non-genre books by genre authors)

Rob Furr <R.FURR@GENIE.GEIS.COM>:
>H.Beam Piper also wrote one mystery (MURDER IN THE GUNROOM) before his
>death (which I've been looking for for some time. 

I think it was his first novel.  It's back in print, in trade paperback.
The publisher is Old Earth Books, PO Box 19951, Baltimore MD 21211-0951

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 13:54:29 GMT
From: pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Books nobody else has mentioned:

Thomas M. Disch, with Charles Naylor, NEIGHBORING LIVES, a novel about
eminent Victorians.  Also, with John Sladek (?), as "Leonie Hargreave", a
historical romance, CLARA REEVE.

Joanna Russ, ON STRIKE AGAINST GOD, a mainstream novel.

Orson Scott Card, SAINTS, a historical novel about the Mormon journey West.

Patrick Nielsen Hayden
senior editor
Tor Books
pnh@panix.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 15:49:01 GMT
From: mattw@comm.mot.com (Matt Ward)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

David Eddings: The Losers.  A surprisingly well written tale of the Welfare
Society living in a contemporary urban setting.  Some cutting social
commentary.

Matt Ward
Motorola Land Mobile Products Sector
mattw@ecs.comm.mot.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 06:15:31 GMT
From: dgempey@cats.ucsc.edu (David Empey)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

klutz@indial1.io.com (Rick I Klaw) writes:
[...]
>Lawrence Watt-Evans and Charles de Lint both write horror under other
>names.  Sheri Tepper has written both horror and mysteries under other
>names.

_What are the "other names"_?

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 13:47:12 GMT
From: rdippold@qualcomm.com (Ron "Asbestos" Dippold)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Alan Dean Foster: "Maori"
A.A. Atansio: last two books, Wyvern and (can't remember name)

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 18:22:23 GMT
From: djdaneh@pbhyc.pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

pnh@panix.com (Patrick Nielsen-Hayden) writes:
>Thomas M. Disch, with Charles Naylor, NEIGHBORING LIVES, a novel about
>eminent Victorians.  Also, with John Sladek (?), as "Leonie Hargreave", a
>historical romance, CLARA REEVE.

Actually, Disch wrote that one by himself.  With Sladek, and under the name
"Thom Demijohn," he wrote BLACK ALICE, a suspense novel about the kidnaping
of a white heiress by black activists, with some rather obvious Alice-in-
Wonderland imagery but a *KILLER* ending.

>Joanna Russ, ON STRIKE AGAINST GOD, a mainstream novel.

Excellent.

>Orson Scott Card, SAINTS, a historical novel about the Mormon journey
>West.

Better than most of his SF, but I don't like most of his SF.

Leaving out mysteries - which are not "mainstream," and which have been
written by unghodly numbers of SF writers, including Asimov, Vance,
Donaldson, Yarbro, Wilhelm, and god-knows-who-all-else, not counting the
novels such writers as Sturgeon and Davidson ghost-wrote for "Ellery Queen"
when the Queen team were unable to write and had commitments to meet, we
can add:

Brian W. Aldiss: a series of novels of which the only titles I recall are
   THE HAND-REARED BOY and A SOLDIER ERECT.  I gather the double entendres
   in these titles are definitely entendu.

I think there's something by Piers Anthony, but I long since stopped paying
   attention.

J.G. Ballard: CRASH, HIGH RISE, and CONCRETE ISLAND: which, though weird,
   are *not* stfnal; and the two semiautobiographical novels EMPIRE OF THE
   SUN and THE KINDNESS OF WOMEN.  Probably something else I'm not thinking
   of.

James Blish wrote a historical novel, a fictionalized life of Brother Roger
   Bacon, entitled DOCTOR MIRABILIS.  It's excellent.  It may be
   technically non-mainstream, since it forms a trilogy with THE DEVIL'S
   DAY (which itself is FAUST ALEPH-NULL/BLACK EASTER and THE DAY AFTER
   JUDGEMENT) and A CASE OF CONSCIENCE.  However, it is read-alone-able and
   the "trilogy" is thematic, not serial.

Samuel R. Delany: THE TIDES OF LUST (a/k/a EQUINOX) and the forthcoming
   HOGG, two "erotic" novels.

August Derleth wrote postive slews of mainstream stuff.  Don't ask me for
   titles.  I haven't read any because I don't even like his genre stuff.

Philip K. Dick: all *sorts* of mainstream and quasi-mainstream novels, most
   of which were never published in his lifetime.  Some of these would
   include CONFESSIONS OF A CRAP ARTIST, THE MAN WHOSE TEETH WERE ALL
   EXACTLY ALIKE, THE BROKEN BUBBLE, MARY AND THE GIANT, IN MILTON LUMKY
   TERRITORY.

Joe Haldeman wrote a Viet Nam war novel called WAR YEAR.

L. Ron Hubbard (as if anyone cared) wrote some mainstream suspense novels,
   a few Westerns, and god knows whatall else.

Daniel Keyes, author of FLOWERS FOR ALGERNON, wrote some.  I'm not sure
   what.

Ursula K. Le Guin: a number of borderline cases set in "imaginary
   countries" that appear to be in the real world.  If this is fantasy,
   then so is the entire corpus of William Faulkner.  Notable would be
   ORSINIAN TALES and MALAFRENA.  Also, the children's book A VISIT FROM
   DR. KATZ.  (Or are children's books non-mainstream too?)

Richard McKenna wrote a bunch of SF and also THE SAND PEBBLES.

Michael Moorcock: THE BROTHEL IN ROSENSTRASSE.  Also, BYZANTIUM ENDURES and
   sequels, historical comedies, though these tie up to the whole Jerry
   Cornelius suite so they're SF by courtesy.

Andre Norton has written some historicals.  Don't know titles off hand.

Theodore Sturgeon: SOME OF YOUR BLOOD, a psychological "crime" novel, but
   *not* a mystery in the ordinary sense.  Also several Westerns, most of
   which are actually movie adaptations - don't let that stop you; his
   movie adaptations are better novels than most peoples' originals.

Kilgore Trout has written many mainstream novels.  The best-known of these
   is probably the erotic comedy THE SON OF JIMMY VALENTINE, which is
   extremely funny but very hard to find.

There's a lot more, but this is all I can think of off the top of my head.
It should be enough to be going on with, anyway.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 19:21:09 GMT
From: R.FURR@genie.geis.com (Rob Furr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Dan'l DanehyOakes, djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM writes:
>Leaving out mysteries - which are not "mainstream," and which have been
>written by unghodly numbers of SF writers, including Asimov, Vance,
>Donaldson, Yarbro, Wilhelm, and god-knows-who-all-else, not counting the
>novels such writers as Sturgeon and Davidson ghost-wrote for "Ellery
>Queen" when the Queen team were unable to write and had commitments to
>meet, we can add:

Aha! We get to the point that i was wondering about.

It seems like, IF a sf writer goes outside the genre, he or she is more
likely to do a mystery (or associated subgenres...I'll accept a spectrum
from thriller through police procedural all the way to Locked Room) than,
say, pure mainstream.

I've got my own theories as to why (the structural and background work that
a sf author does is similar to the groundwork and laying of clues that a
mystery author does, perhaps?) but my ideas don't seem to apply overall.
Any other ideas?

Rob Furr
r.furr@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 20:10:31 GMT
From: young@epas.utoronto.ca (A. Young)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Dan'l refers to Andre Norton's historical novels, but can't remember any
titles. I can supply one, _Shadow Hawk_, set in Egypt toward the end of the
Hyksos occupation. I can't think of others off-hand: though her _Huon of
the Horn_ is an adaptation for modern readers of a medieval romance, that
is not the same thing as a historical novel set in the medieval period!

She did write something not too long ago called Iron Butterflies (I can't
possibly be remembering that correctly, can I?) which was a sort of
brooding gothic thriller, but I don't think it was historical. The
eponymous objects were heirloom pieces of jewellery made of iron.

Dr. Abigail Ann Young
Records of Early English Drama
Victoria College
University of Toronto
young@epas.utoronto.ca

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 20:48:26 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Rob Furr <R.FURR@GENIE.GEIS.COM>:
>It seems like, IF a sf writer goes outside the genre, he or she is more
>likely to do a mystery (or associated subgenres...than, say, pure
>mainstream.
>
>I've got my own theories as to why...

Occam's razor encourages us to cut to simpler explanations.  I'd suggest
that sf writers tend to write mysteries - and romances and westerns, as the
various lists should make clear, because it's easier to make a living in
the genres than in the mainstream.

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: 30 Dec 93 21:41:25 GMT
From: R.FURR@genie.geis.com (Rob Furr)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

Dani Zweig, dani@netcom.com writes:
>Occam's razor encourages us to cut to simpler explanations.  I'd suggest
>that sf writers tend to write mysteries - and romances and westerns, as
>the various lists should make clear, because it's easier to make a living
>in the genres than in the mainstream.

Two objections to this:

1. They're already established in one genre...and, theoretically, anyway,
making a living in it. Put it this way: you're an established author in SF,
making (completely arbitrary number here) $10,000 per book. You look at the
money you'd get in a genre you're NOT established in, (let's say you'd get,
as a "new author", $2,500.) Now, which would make more financial sense for
you?

2. It looks like the majority of non-genre output of sf writers is mystery
or related. If it was merely financial in nature, there wouldn't be such a
dramatic tendency towards the mystery format. Assuming there IS a
correlation...why does this correlation exist?

Rob Furr
r.furr@genie.geis.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 22:23:53 GMT
From: elliss@cix.compulink.co.uk (Sean Ellis)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

djdaneh@pbhyc.PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
> Brian W. Aldiss: a series of novels of which the only titles I recall are
>    THE HAND-REARED BOY and A SOLDIER ERECT.  I gather the double
>    entendres in these titles are definitely entendu.

These are THE HAND REARED BOY, A SOLDIER ERECT and A RUDE AWAKENING.  They
were collected into one volume as THE HORATIO STUBBS SAGA, and are an
account of the formative years of Horatio Stubbs, with the accent on his
sexual development in particular.

I'm surprised that no-one has mentioned Iain (M) Banks yet, though.

Banks is an extremely versatile and profoundly disturbing author. His
non-SF work includes:

THE WASP FACTORY, his first novel and particularly disturbing in parts,
   charts the process of self-discovery in an isolated teenager with a
   disturbed brother. (Have I used "disturb" enough yet?)
ESPEDAIR STREET is a retrospective on the life of a faded rock star.
THE CROW ROAD is one I haven't finished yet (sorry).

WALKING ON GLASS and THE BRIDGE can be regarded as slipstream, in that they
   have definite SF elements. Certain sections in THE BRIDGE can best be
   understood when read aloud due to the phonetic spelling of the broad
   Scots dialect involved.

He also has a new non-sf novel out, but its (single word) title escapes me
at present.

Sean

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 23:16:15 GMT
From: rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

A question arose as to why sf genre authors, when writing outside sf, tend
to write in other genres and it was narrowed to why specifically mystery.

Dani Zweig, dani@netcom.com suggested a monetary reason:
>because it's easier to make a living in the genres than in the mainstream.

Rob Furr (R.FURR@GENIE.GEIS.COM) objected, however:

>1. They're already established in one genre...and, theoretically, anyway,
>making a living in it. Put it this way: you're an established author in
>SF, making (completely arbitrary number here) $10,000 per book. You look
>at the money you'd get in a genre you're NOT established in, (let's say
>you'd get, as a "new author", $2,500.) Now, which would make more
>financial sense for you?

This isn't, I believe, an accurate representation.  An author may well be
able to produce several medium-high quality genre novels in a year, but
discover that her publisher is unwilling to publish more than a couple a
year.  What to do?  Write in another genre, frequently under another name,
so market saturation becomes a non-issue.  Furthermore, an established
author in sf writing a mystery novel _still_ has the benefit and
attractiveness of having written and published saleable fiction, and will
probably be able to attract more money than a brand new, previously
unpublished author.

>2. It looks like the majority of non-genre output of sf writers is mystery
>or related. If it was merely financial in nature, there wouldn't be such a
>dramatic tendency towards the mystery format. Assuming there IS a
>correlation...why does this correlation exist?

What other genres are there?  I'll assume sf includes fantasy for these
purposes.  There are several crossovers to the romance market which haven't
been mentioned yet - these authors are, I believe, typically female (Anne
McCaffrey leaps to mind).  There are many, many crossovers in and out of
horror (Dan Simmons, for one) - again, these haven't been mentioned.  The
market for westerns is pretty minimal, as I understand it.  The
techno-thriller market sits right smack in the middle of sf and action -
these authors (notably Dean Ing) move back and forth.  I do not think there
is any such "dramatic tendency" towards the mystery format.

There _is_ a "dramatic tendency" to go where the money is.

I think the reason for the _apparent_ tendency for sf authors to write
mystery is that mystery as a genre is as old and as respected
(comparatively speaking) as sf as a genre (perhaps older, probably more
respected).  There is no perception of having sold out if an author wanders
off to write a mystery novel.  There is definitely a perception of having
sold out if an author goes off and, say, edits a column in Playboy for a
decade or so.  I think, on the whole, you're less likely to hear about sf
authors editing columns in Playboy, or write hardcore porn, than writing
mystery novels, because it is not in the former's interest for you to know,
and it is definitely in the latter's interest for you to know.  It is
unlikely that Frank Robinson's fiction will motivate you to subscribe to
Playboy, or, if it does, for that to put money in Robinson's pocket; it is
quite likely that Asimov fans will buy _Murder at the ABA_, and that _will_
put money in Asimov's pocket.

Short of collecting more comprehensive information than is likely to appear
in this forum, I wouldn't be hasty in drawing conclusions about a
correlation between mystery and sf.  But that's just me.  :-)

Rebecca Crowley
rcrowley@zso.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 06:04:53 GMT
From: seans@cyber1.cyberstore.ca (Sean Stewart)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re:Non-genre books by genre authors

Another point possibly worth considering (at the risk of suggesting
non-venal reasons for authors to do the things they do) is that an author
is likely to want to write books she A) likes to read, and B) thinks she
can.

SF authors write mysteries, I submit, because they like to read mysteries.
Both forms descend from Poe's "tales of ratiocination"; they emphasize
cleverness and careful thought, with a taste for the bizarre or outre, and
a strong plot element.  They also feature memorable characters who, at
best, can be sketched in a paragraph and investigated for volumes.  (Are
there two better characters in 20th Cent. writing than Gandalf and Sherlock
Holmes?  Don't they have striking similarities, when you think about it?)

As a broad-to-the-point-of-uselessness generalization, one might expect to
see puzzle-minded SF writers authoring more mysteries, and heart-and- soul
minded fantasy authors more likely, like McCaffrey, to write romances.
Odds are fair Iain Banks likes Martin Amis books...

Of course, a fair number of SF writers might be dissauded from writing
books in a form they admired, but felt either too alien to their own work,
or too unrewarding.  For example, I remember Larry Niven giving a rave
review to Marquez's _Love_In_The_Time_Of_Cholera but, it isn't hard to
imagine that he would feel that writing a book like that would be straying
a little far from home ground, with a dubious reward at the end...

Another way of putting this (vague) argument is that setting is only a
small part of a book, but plays a large role in defining genres.  Authors
are likely to tend to investigate similar sorts of problems using
variations of the tools they have at hand.  To hack it in the mainstream
requires a very different set of tools and sensibilities than the genre.
Banks has 'em in spades; not everyone does.  (Witness, in reverse, the
brilliant mainstream writer Doris Lessing's really awful Canopus in Argus
"sf" books."

Enough for now.  In fact, probably too much...

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 08:19:31 GMT
From: rdm@metapro.dialix.oz.au (Rob Masters)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

>It seems like, IF a sf writer goes outside the genre, he or she is more
>likely to do a mystery (or associated subgenres...I'll accept a spectrum
>from thriller through police procedural all the way to Locked Room) than,
>say, pure mainstream.
>
>I've got my own theories as to why (the structural and background work
>that a sf author does is similar to the groundwork and laying of clues
>that a mystery author does, perhaps?) but my ideas don't seem to apply
>overall. Any other ideas?

Which brings us to one question that should be asked at this point:

What is "mainstream" ?

There is another question here, too - do we mean "MAINSTREAM" or non-genre?

If we mean non-genre, where do we draw the line?

Further, if we mean "MAINSTREAM", does this exclude adventure books?
Romances?
Spy stories?
Pornography??
Historicals???
Everything?

When you consider things closely, every form of writing in some genre or
another...

rdm@metapro.DIALix.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 09:48:12 GMT
From: alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz (Ross Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Non-genre books by genre authors

>Just out of idle curiosity, and leaving Asimov and Ellison aside for the
>moment, which other sf/f authors have produced non-sf fiction?

Arthur C Clarke, GLIDE PATH (fictionalised account of the development of
radar in WW2; partly autobiographical).

Frederik Pohl, CHERNOBYL (also SYZYGY, which is basically a mainstream
novel although there's a small SF twist at the end).

"Cordwainer Smith" (Paul Linebarger) wrote two historical novels, but I
can't remember the titles (or which name they were published under).

Robert Sheckley, THE GAME OF X (send-up of spy stories; highly
recommended).

Ross Smith
Wanganui, New Zealand
alien@acheron.amigans.gen.nz

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 00:28:34 GMT
From: kassover@quantum.crd.ge.com (David Kassover)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: SF as a crystal ball

wandrew@indyvax.iupui.edu writes:
>   Seems to be 2 issues here.  Technical gadgets that have been
>foreshadowed in SF (of which there are a bunch), and words or phrases tht
>have caught on and become part of the common tongue.  "Beam me up Scotty"
>is one of the latter.  The concept of a portable personal 2-way
>communication device is much older (the Dick Tracy 2 way wrist radios, the
>personal portable telephone that Heinlein had in one of his juveniles
>(Rocket Ship Galileo - I think).

_Space Cadet_.  Our Hero receives a call from his father just before
entering the academy, and has to rummage around in his rucksack to get to
his phone.

I first read _Space Cadet_ some 31 years ago.  Not too long ago, one of my
employees (who had, at the time of this first reading, yet to become a
twinkle in his father's eye) was preparing to leave the office for the day
when his cellular phone rang, and he proceeded to rummage around in his
rucksack for it.  Triggered a flashback, that did 8-)

On a slightly different note, one sometimes wonders if SF writers and
editors engage in some subtle inspiration as well as prediction and
speculation.  In particular, I find the near juxtaposition of two unrelated
stories in a recent volume of Pournelle's "There Will Be War" series
suspicious.

My copy is not near to hand or I would provide better references, but the
two stories are "Half the Battle..." and a novella sized work centering
about an interesting solution to a medical epidemic.

David Kassover
kassover@aule-tek.com
kassover@ra.crd.ge.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 06:39:58 GMT
From: upchrch!joel@aaahq01.aaa.com (Joel Upchurch)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

andy@pic.melco.co.jp writes:
> I realized recently that there are a number of technologies around today
> that it would be fair to say are revolutionary that don't seem to have
> really been explored by SF writers in their future scenarios/worlds. The
> sort of thing I'm thinking about are such things as the 'personal
> communicator' - today's 'yuppie phone' which is rapidly going to become
> so mass-market you'll be giving them to your kids as birthday presents
> soon and such 'humble'

Mack Reynolds wrote a whole series of stories during the 60's and 70's
where everyone carried personal phones that could be used to get in touch
with them anywhere on Earth. The phone also served a an I.D. and a
Universal credit card. There were based in a society where most people were
collecting a version of welfare called a negative income tax and only a few
people called meritocrats actually had jobs. Some of the books were:

The Five Way Secret Agent
Rolltown
The Towers of Utopia
Police Patrol: 2000 A.D.

I think there were other books based on this society and others based on
similar, but not quite the same economics. Exploring economics as a SF
topic was Reynolds forte. Some of the speculations are interesting, like
how crime would operate in a cashless society.

Joel Upchurch
Upchurch Computer Consulting
718 Galsworthy Ave.
Orlando, FL 32809-6429
uunet!aaahq01!upchrch!joel 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 06:26:38 GMT
From: chris@keris.demon.co.uk (Chris Croughton)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

Arthur C Clarke in "Imperial Earth" - combined telephone, sound recorder,
computer, etc., which could be linked (optically?) to a desktop unit for
more processing power.

chris@keris.demon.co.uk
chriscr@cix.compulink.co.uk
100014.3217@compuserve.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 23:35:58 GMT
From: demmon@cae.wisc.edu (Nick E Demmon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

Oh boy, do you have a lot of reading to catch up on.  Sci fi writers have
been predicting technology that is commonplace today since the 18th
century.

We can start with Jules Verne, and his submarine and his rocket to the moon
and his being able to travel around the world in 80 days.

...many many years of stuff deleted...

During the "Golden Age," everyone had nuclear reactors, Heinlein designed
the waterbed, Asimov predicted the rise of Japan as an industrial power
(re-read Foundation. Insert Japan for each reference to the Foundation and
the U.S.A.  for every reference to the empire) and everyone had rocket
ships to everywhere.

...more deletions...

If you want a good look at tomorrow, try reading Larry Niven, J. E.
Pournelle, Greg Bear, and others who write SCIENCE fiction as opposed to
science FICTION.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 01:30:49 GMT
From: mhuber@jarthur.cs.hmc.edu (Mark Huber)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

Nick E Demmon <demmon@cae.wisc.edu> wrote:
>Asimov predicted the rise of Japan as an industrial power (re-read
>Foundation. Insert Japan for each reference to the Foundation and the
>U.S.A. for every reference to the empire) ...

Maybe you are catching something which I am not, but I fail to see how the
Foundation series predicts Japan's economic rise.  What Foundation does
predict is the relative shift in importance from military to economic
power.  However, that shift is far from complete, and there really aren't
economic empires.  Instead we are seeing a global economy emerging which
makes it more advantageous for the stronger powers to maintain a stable
global situation.

This is compared to Foundation, where the economic heavyweight was a
nonentity militarily, and economic power alone was what kept them alive.
Certainly in the early years the Foundation had no influence whatsoever on
the galaxy wide economy.  This is in contrast to the U.S. position where we
are actively encouraging a global economy using both our economic and
military might.  The Japanese are of course taking advantage of this global
growth, but it is in addition to U.S.  growth.  The Empire was declining in
technology and economic influence, allowing the Foundation to grow.  The
U.S. is growing in technology and global economic influence, allowing Japan
to grow even faster.

Mark
mhuber@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Television - Lois and Clark (7 msgs) &
                               Sapphire and Steele & Tek War &
                               Upcoming SF TV Shows Schedule Info

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 01:03:30 GMT
From: lee@physics.ubc.ca (Henry Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lois & Clark (L&C) New Ep : Jan 2/94

The following contains the TV Guide summary for the new Lois and Clark
episode airing Sunday, January 2, 1994:

LOIS & CLARK - Sunday, January 2, 1994

Superman (Dean Cain) loses his memory - and the awareness of his superhuman
abilities - in a cosmic collision with an asteroid heading straight for
Earth.  Lois: Teri Hatcher.

Guest Cast

Prof. Daitch:	Richard Roat
Gen. Zeitlin:	J.A. Preston
Homeless Man:	Matt Clark

Henry Lee
Department of Physics
University of British Columbia
Vancouver, BC, Canada  V6T 1Z1		
lee@physics.ubc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 02:27:45 GMT
From: karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu (Kevin J. Karmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark (L&C) New Ep : Jan 2/94

lee@physics.ubc.ca  writes:
> Superman (Dean Cain) loses his memory - and the awareness of his
> superhuman abilities - in a cosmic collision with an asteroid heading
> straight for Earth.

Anybody else think this might be a play on the episode of THE ADVENTURES OF
SUPERMAN (note the lack of "NEW"; I'm talking George Reeves here) episode
where basically the same thing happens (Superman prevents an asteroid from
colliding with the Earth, only to loose his memory in the process)?  If so,
this should be rather fun...
                 
Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 06:59:57 GMT
From: wnmcgyver@vax2.winona.msus.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark (L&C) New Ep : Jan 2/94

The memory loss as result of collision with asteriod idea was also the plot
of a Superboy episode.

Kathy

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 14:57:36 GMT
From: edwick@dasher.cc.bellcore.com (liu,edward c)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark (L&C) New Ep : Jan 2/94

   They had a preview for this on last night's show.  It looks like it'll
be a lot of fun, even if it's not the most original idea.  I think the "how
you get there" is a helluva lot more important than the "where you're
going," since I think we all know what's going to happen in the end.

   Some of the other highlights from the teaser included:

(Move along if you don't even want teeny weeny little spoilers....)

 - Lois giving Superman a pretty major lip-lock right before he goes off
   and does the hero thing.

 - Clark sneezing, which causes a taxi in the background to fishtail.

 - Clark asking Lois, "Are we...more than just friends?" followed by a very
   telling emotion shot of Lois.

 - An amazingly funny scene where Clark is trying to remember how to fly,
   with a bit of "help" from Ma and Pa Kent.  I won't try to describe it in
   words, since it's really a sight gag and the sheer shock value of the
   scene is part of what makes it so funny.  I was rolling on the ground
   laughing when I saw it, though.  :-).

Edward C. Liu
edwick@cc.bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 21:31:28 GMT
From: karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu (Kevin J. Karmann)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark (L&C) New Ep : Jan 2/94

It sure did look fun and funny.  I can't wait to see all the Ma and Pa Kent
stuff.  :-)

BTW, the first installment of the rerun of LOIS & CLARK did very well,
coming in at 38 (it didn't win the slot, but came awfully close!).

Meanwhile, back on Sunday, the rerun of the premiere of SeaQuest ("To Be or
Not To Be") sunk to the bottom, coming in with the FOX shows at 79.

Prediction: We'll soon see L&C move to Wednesdays at 10 PM Eastern/9 PM
Central, provided the ratings for the 2nd half that aired last week are
just as good.  seaQuest will be left alone on Sunday, but will continue to
deflate until (and possibly even after) Spielberg's changes take effect.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 05:38:17 GMT
From: mins@cnj.digex.com (timothy mizerak)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lois & Clark (L&C) New Ep : Jan 2/94

Kevin J. Karmann <karmann@cwis.unomaha.edu> wrote:
>BTW, the first installment of the rerun of LOIS & CLARK did very well,
>coming in at 38 (it didn't win the slot, but came awfully close!).

Sorry to nit-pick, but according to the article I read today in the
newspaper it finished 36th.

I enjoyed the extra footage for the most part.  I liked the scene with
Perry catching Clark in the store room, and then Clark floating outside
Lois' window.  My favourite all-around scene remains when Clark busts in on
the bad guys with Lois and says "Put that gun down or I'll ... I'll ..."
And then he just sighs.  Too funny!

Timothy Mizerak
mins@cnj.digex.com

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 93 08:47:00 GMT
From: lee@physics.ubc.ca (Henry Lee)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: L&C premiere part 2 (Dec 29/93) --- added footage

Continuing with what I observed as extra footage in part 1 of the premiere,
here's what I saw for part 2 (Dec 29/93) :

(i) EXTRA: After Dr. Platt's death, we see L&C talking with Mrs. Platt in
    the Daily Planet newsroom.  Mrs. Platt pleads with L&C to find out the
    truth about her husband's findings and his eventual murder.

(ii) EXTRA: Clark spies on Lois as Lex takes her home.  Lex kisses Lois
    good night.  Lois is angry with herself for not getting the Lex Luthor
    story.  Lois and Lucy talk about whether or not Luthor asked Lois for a
    second date.  Clark, floating just outside of Lois' apartment, looks
    peeved and flies off.  We subsequently see Lois in bed watching a soap
    opera ... and we see quickly that she becomes a "sponge."  ;-)

    (long piece of extra stuff, eh?)

(iii) As Perry calls a staff meeting, Clark wonders where Lois and Jimmy
    are and leaves the staff meeting in the pretense of "making a few
    calls."  Clark goes off into the storage room to fly off to search for
    the two.

    EXTRA: Perry then follows Clark into the storage room just as Clark is
    about to fly out the window.  The ensuing exchange is somewhat strange
    yet hilarious.

    Perry - "When are you ... coming out of the closet?"
    Clark - "Soon ... soon ..."

    So hey ... does this overshadow the first appearance of Supes or what?

(iv) Ma Kent has just completed the Superman uniform.  She and Clark come
     out to the living room where Pa Kent's watching the launch of the
     shuttle.  Pa Kent eventually turns around and sees Clark in the S-man
     uniform for the first time and utters, "that's my boy!"

     EXTRA: The scene lingers on briefly with a conversation between Ma
     Kent and Clark about whether or not someone will recognize Clark in
     the uniform.  Somehow, Clark manages to convince her by not saying a
     whole heckuva lot but with the gesture of putting and removing his
     glasses ...

     Ma Kent - "Won't someone recognize you?"
     Clark   - "They won't ..."

(v) The launch sequence is held at t-minus 30 seconds.  As Clark flies off
    to the launch site (for the first time anywhere as the S-man), we hear
    (from original airing of Premiere):
      
      "Is it a bird?"
      	"Is it a plane?"
	  "No, it's just some guy with a cape ..."

     Now, was it me - or did I *NOT* hear someone say the first line in the
    2nd airing?

(vi) EXTRA: After Superman munches the explosive device and the colony
     members begin to file out, Superman and Amy Platt converse for a bit.
     This conversation just before the "launch scrubbed" announcement was
     added.

     By the way, there's "EPRAD" on the rocket booster.  Anyone knows what
     this means or represents?

(vii) 3rd to last scene: Superman flies into the Daily Planet newsroom with
      Lois in his arms.  Just as Superman leaves, Cat asks who the guy was;
      Lois in utter bliss looks up into the sky and blathers:

	"Super!  Super...man ... Superman!"

      We see two people by the window through which Superman and Lois had
      entered.  One of them closes the window and leaves what appears to be
      some raised floor (a mezzanine?).

      EXTRA: We see the scene linger back to the last bit of Lois looking
      up into the sky and quickly running down from "a top of a desk" (?).
      We also Jimmy in the small crowd surrounding Lois on the floor.

Notice that Dean Cain, Teri Hatcher and Michael Landes have "longer or
fuller hair" than what we've seen in subsequent episodes.

The opening title sequence includes Elizabeth Barondes (Lucy Lane).

If anyone else has additions or corrections to make to what I've printed
here, please send e-mail to the address below.  I plan to post a list of
the extra footage in the coming week.

Yeah, yeah, yeah - it's either this or reading yet an endless number of
articles on the "large scale spatial distribution of galaxies to obtain a
representative sample volume of the universe."  In other words, I *really*
do have work to do.  ;-)

Henry Lee
Department of Physics		
University of British Columbia
Vancouver, BC, Canada  V6T 1Z1
lee@physics.ubc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 23:12:01 GMT
From: cjf@vetmed.wsu.edu (...And Away We Go!)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Sapphire & Steele

   Does anyone remember the British series "Sapphire & Steele"?  It starred
Joanna Lumley (The New Avengers), and David McCallum (The Invisible Man).
Has anone any information as to whether the Sc-Fi channel will be screening
this series any time soon?

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 04:12:28 GMT
From: le@cs.tulane.edu (Doug Le)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Shatner's TEK WAR

Has anyone seen the previews for TEK WAR, based on the book by William
Shatner?  It look nice, and since I enjoyed the book (the first one,
anyway), I will be looking forward to it.  Shatner also starred in it.

Does anyone know if it's a movie or a series?

It will premiere on Jan. 23 on local stations.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 93 03:47:05 GMT
From: leew@indirect.com (Lee Whiteside)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-tv@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: SFTV: Upcoming Science Fiction TV Shows Schedule Info

Science Fiction TV Shows Upcoming Episodes (Dec 26th edition)

This posting contains info on upcoming episodes for the following shows:

Star Trek: The Next Generation
Star Trek: Deep Space Nine
seaQuest DSV
Lois and Clark: The New Adventures of Superman
Adventures of Brisco County Jr.
The X-Files
Highlander
Time Trax
Babylon 5
Plus other specials noted that I find out about in advance.

This only lists the titles of the shows, so there are no spoilers other
than what might be contained in the titles.  I am going to attempt to post
this info on a regular basis.  If you have access to info that I don't
have, please email me at leew@indirect.com so I can include it here.  The
syndicated shows I should have up to a months worth (at least) of upcoming
episodes.  For the network shows, it is limited to what info is listed in
various tv listing sources and what people post to the net.

Satellite Feed Information is contained at the end of this listing.  Any
updates to that info would be appreciated.

As always, these schedules are subject to change by the producers and
networks at any time.

Star Trek (Info from Mike Brown)

Star Trek: The Next Generation

Ep #   sat feed   Prod #    Title

       12/25/93     257R    Gambit, Part II
        1/01/94     255R    Interface
164     1/08/94     264     The Pegasus
165     1/15/94     265     Homeward
        1/22/94     258R    Phantasms
166     1/29/94     266     Sub Rosa
167     2/05/94     267     Lower Decks
168     2/12/94     268     Thy Known Self

Star Trek: Deep Space Nine

       12/25/93     409R    The Passenger
 31     1/01/94     431     Rivals
 32     1/08/94     432     The Alternate
        1/15/94     424R    Invasive Procedures
        1/22/94     425R    Cardassians
 33     1/29/94     433     Armageddom Game

Note: the date listed is the first day the episode is transmitted over the
Paramount sat feed.  Paramount's official "week of" starts two days later
on the following Monday.

Lois & Clark: The New Adventures of Superman (ABC)
(Sunday nights at 8 p.m. Eastern/Pacific 7 p.m. Central/Mountain)

12/29/93   1R   Pilot (part 2)  [10 p.m. E/P Special Day and Time)
 1/02/94        All Shook Up
 1/09/94        TBD

Upcoming episode titles:

                Witness

seaQuest DSV (NBC)
(Sunday nights at 8 p.m. Eastern/Pacific 7 p.m. Central/Mountain)

12/30/93        Bad Water  (10 p.m. E/P Special Day and Time)
 1/02/93        Better Than Martians
 1/09/94        Nothing But the Truth

The Adventures of Brisco County, Jr. (Fox)
(Friday nights at 8 p.m. Eastern/Pacific, 7 p.m. Central/Mountain)

[I could definitely use good advance info on these..]

12/31/93       (repeat)
 1/07/93       (new episode?)

X-Files (Fox)
(Friday nights at 9 p.m. Eastern/Pacific, 8 p.m. Central/Mountain)

12/31/93       Jersey Devil (repeat)
 1/07/93       Beyond The Sea (new)

Highlander (Syndicated)
(Info from Linda Cooksey)

Week of               Production #      Title
12/27/93              93208(R)          Revenge of the Sword
01/03/94              93204(R)          The Darkness
01/10/94              93205(R)          Eye for an Eye
01/17/94              93209(R)          Run For Your Life
01/24/94              93213             BLESS THE CHILD
01/31/94              93211             THE FIGHTER
02/07/94              93212             UNDER COLOR OF AUTHORITY
02/14/94              93214             UNHOLY ALLIANCE PART 1
02/21/94              93215             UNHOLY ALLIANCE PART 2

Time Trax (PTEN/Syndicated)
(Info from John Hudgens)

Week of Air          Episode #       Title
12/27/93              4R             "Darien Comes Home"
1/3/94                9R             "Price Of Honor"
1/10/94              16R             "Little Boy Lost"
1/17/94               5R             "Showdown"

                          SEASON 2 ORIGINALS

1/24/94              23              "Return Of The Yakuza"
1/31/94              25              "Selma Is Missing"
2/7/94               28              "To Live & Die In Docker Flats"
2/14/94              29              "A Close Encounter"
2/21/94              27              "The Gravity Of It All"

Many PTEN stations air Time Trax on Wednesdays at 8 p.m. (E/P), 7 p.m.
(C/M) PTEN stations that have other affiliations air it whenever they can
fit it in.  Starting Jan 26th, Babylon 5 will take over the Time Trax time
slot and Time Trax will be aired at a time up to the local station.

Babylon 5  (Info from John Hudgens)

Week Of   Prod #    Title
01/24/93  103       Midnight on the Firing Line
01/31/93  102       Soul Hunter
02/07/93  104       Born to the Purple
02/14/93  101       Infection
02/21/93  108       The Parliament of Dreams
02/28/93  110       Mind War (Tentative)

Many PTEN stations will air Babylon 5 on Wednesdays at 8 p.m. (E/P), 7 p.m.
(C/M) with other stations airing the show wherever they decide.

Other upcoming science fiction shows and/or movies

Universal Action Network:

TekWar - Tv Movie series based on William Shatner's Novels
         First movie should air on local stations around Jan 19th.
PTEN:

Island City - Pilot movie airing last week in February.

SAT FEED INFO SECTION

Paramount sat feeds (ET):

        Saturday

                0900    Entertainment Tonight
                1000    STAR TREK: Deep Space Nine
                1100    The Untouchables
                1500    Entertainment Tonight
                1600    STAR TREK: Deep Space Nine
                1700    The Untouchables
                1800    STAR TREK: The Next Generation

        Sunday

                1400    STAR TREK: The Next Generation
                1500    The Untouchables
                1600    STAR TREK: Deep Space Nine

All are on T302, transponder 3 (2V)
        5.8 mono (SAP for ET)   6.2 left   6.8 right   (wideband)

Babylon 5 Sat Feed Info

           BABYLON 5: THE SERIES -- SATELLITE DOWNLINK INFORMATION

 All feeds are Galaxy 4, Channel 21. Audio is 5.8 left, 6.2 right, 6.8
mono.

                     Satellite feed times are as follows:

  (Beginning 1/20/94) STANDARD VERSION -- Thursdays -   2-3pm
                                            Fridays - 10-11am
               B5/KF:TLC COMBO VERSION -- Saturdays - 5-7:30am
                                            Sundays - 8-10:30am

   The two-hour 30-minute feed includes a seven minute reel change between
shows - BABYLON 5 followed by KUNG FU: THE LEGEND CONTINUES - the combo
feed is for stations showing theses shows *in that order*. This combo block
feed replaces the TIME TRAX/KUNG FU feed effective 1/22/94.

NOTE: PTEN airs it's sat feeds "real-time" in that when there is a two
minute local commercial break, there is two minutes of black video.

I need accurate sat feed info for all the other shows (I have some but
want to make sure it is up to date before I post it).

Lee Whiteside
leew@indirect.com
P14942@email.mot.geg.com 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Films - Battlefield Earth (3 msgs) &
                           Lost In Space (3 msgs) &
                           Nuclear War Movies (18 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date:     Tue, 21 Dec 93 14:40:01 CST
From: Will Martin <wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil>
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject:  Un-made movies: Battlefield Earth?

To go along with the recent thread on never-made-but-previously-announced
movies: what about the film of Battlefield Earth? I thought that had
actually begun production. But then there was no further news of it (that I
saw). Did it die, or was there actually a film made of this novel?

Will

------------------------------

Date: 18 Dec 93 10:07:34 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Battlefield Earth

I think the reason why the movie didn't materialize is because the studios
finally read the book. I admit, I liked the novel part of the way through.
The ending, however, was deus ex machina in the extreme.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 93 08:46:26 GMT
From: gbell@festival.ed.ac.uk (G Bell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Battlefield Earth

I remember reading in the magazine Starburst just after the book was
published that there was to be a two part movie with Ken (Those Magnificent
Men in their Flying Machines and The Longest Day) Annakin to direct, can't
really remember any more than this, sorry.

Graham Bell
Bibliographic Services
Edinburgh University Library
George Square
Edinburgh EH8 9LJ
G.Bell@festival.ed.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 22:43:25 GMT
From: cer@kwajalein.NoSubdomain.NoDomain (Charles E. Ridout)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Lost In Space: The Movie

DANGER! WARNING! DANGER! The ROBINSON's ARE COMING!!!!!

I read in an issue of TV Guide this past summer that a movie based on the
Lost In Space TV show is in the works. Does anyone have any info on this?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 20:51:49 GMT
From: mbrindel@unlinfo.unl.edu (michael brindell)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost In Space: The Movie

cer@kwajalein.NoSubdomain.NoDomain (Charles E. Ridout) writes:
>I read in an issue of TV Guide this past summer that a movie based on the
>Lost In Space TV show is in the works. Does anyone have any info on this?

I saw Bill Mumy about 2 months ago on Sci-fi channel. He said that he was
contacted about the movie but it was still in the planning stages.  At that
time (2 months ago) no cast has been selected yet. I am looking forward to
it.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Dec 93 13:55:00 GMT
From: philip.wheat@oamsbbs.com (Philip Wheat)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Lost In Space: The Movie

Note that if Bill Mumy works with the movie, it'll have to be worked around
Babylon 5.  He will be appearing as the Minbari aide to Delanne. (sp?)

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 17:13:43 GMT
From: jmak1@cus.cam.ac.uk (Jon Knight)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

jost@itd.itd.nrl.navy.mil (Patrick Jost) writes:
>There's "The Day After" which is about Kansas getting nuked, then there's
>another, much more emotional, but less grandiose film on a similar topic
>that came out at about the same time. I think the director was English or
>Canadian...can anyone help me with the title, maybe some details of this
>2nd film?

You thinking of Threads where Sheffield got nuked? It was far grittier than
the Day After. At the time Threads scared me, which is more than the Day
After could manage.

Not quite what you asked for but I have to mention 'Where the Wind Blows'
aka the one by the same bloke as the snowman.

Jon Knight
Emmanuel College              
Cambridge, UK                 
jmak1@cus.cam.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 17:42:25 GMT
From: hal@radio.wkar.msu.edu (Hal Prentice)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

>There's "The Day After" which is about Kansas getting nuked, then there's
>another, much more emotional, but less grandiose film on a similar topic
>that came out at about the same time. I think the director was English or
>Canadian...can anyone help me with the title, maybe some details of this
>2nd film?

There was a British TV film called "Threads" that is almost clinical in its
approach and covers a ten year or so time period beginning with the start
of the war over Iran (apolitical; very graphic without a lot of character
subplots.)  Quite a depressing film that is not exactly a triumph of the
human spirit, but highly recommended.  It shows you all the stuff that
would not be tolerated on network TV.  I've seen it in a few video stores.
It was originally shown in the US by Ted Turner on his superstation several
years back (leave it to Ted to break the rules.)

There is HBO's "Dawn's Early Light."  Very good.  Another HBO film from
around 1980 or so called "Looking Glass" (I think.)  Very interesting.

Then there's "Testament" and, of course, the classic "On the Beach."

An interesting book that appeared in 1989 called, "The Last Ship" and the
wonderful post-holocost book, "A Canticle for Leibowitz."

Hal Prentice
Michigan State University
East Lansing, MI 48824-1212 USA
hal@radio.wkar.msu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 20:49:13 GMT
From: meo@solbourne.com (Chuck Meo)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

Patrick Jost (jost@itd.itd.nrl.navy.mil) wrote:
>There's "The Day After" which is about Kansas getting nuked, then there's
>another, much more emotional, but less grandiose film on a similar topic
>that came out at about the same time. I think the director was English or
>Canadian...can anyone help me with the title, maybe some details of this
>2nd film?

Anyway, I think it was a British offering in B&W called 'The War Game' by
Peter someone (forgotten) which explored the chaos and destruction that
would be caused by just one small (tactical) nuke on a British city. It is
an underground classic that I think was banned in the UK for years.

There was nothing emotional about the way this film was done - it was in a
dry documentary style. What it produced was emotional reactions in the
audience, because the subject matter and consequences were so shocking.

It is IMHO a brilliant anti-war picture.

While on the subject of obscure British films, has anyone ever heard of
'Overlord', as study of the D-Day invasion from the point of view of a
Tommy who gets killed in the initial landing. It consists mainly of
flashbacks to the period just before the invasion intercut with a loop of
the young soldier running up the beach and catching a bullet. Very
interesting and experimental-looking. It found its way onto Australian late
night TV when I was about 15 and I've never seen it since or found a
mention in any filmographies. Similar feel to 'Haussers Memory'.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 93 19:50:05 GMT
From: seth@alchemy.tn.cornell.edu (Seth Cohn)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

And one movie that I skipped countless times in Blockbuster and then when
William Gibson mentioned it (and stole a few bits) in Virtual Light I
rented and added to my fun 'odd' movie list: Miracle Mile.

Rent it, laugh, cry, have fun.

Seth Cohn

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 04:23:55 GMT
From: akriger@halcyon.com (Andrew G. Kriger)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

There's always one of my favorites - _Miracle Mile_.  Sort of a love story
as the end of the world arrives.

In a more hokey vein, there's the post-apocalyptic _Defcon 5_.
Also post-apocalyptic, the _Mad Max_ flicks.
And, of course, Harlan Ellison's _A Boy and His Dog_ .

Andrew Kriger
akriger@halcyon.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 08:46:00 GMT
From: boliv@rutgers.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

What about Kubrick's "Doctor Strangelove" ?

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 17:36:54 GMT
From: rjk@world.std.com (Robert J. Kolker)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

THE WORLD, THE FLESH and THE DEVIL - H. Bellafonte, Inger Stevens, Mel
Ferrar.

OMEGA MAN (Post Apocalypse Movie)
THE LAST MAN ON EARTH,

ON THE BEACH - Gregory Peck, Ava Gardener, Fred Astaire, Tony Perkins.

RED DAWN

------------------------------

Date: 10 Dec 93 23:27:25 GMT
From: sdr57@cas.org
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

berkoski@next10wor.wam.umd.edu (Leonard Bernard Berkoski) writes:
>meo@solbourne.com (Chuck Meo) writes:
>> Anyway, I think it was a British offering in B&W called 'The War Game'
>..
>
>Actually, if its the movie I remember, it was called THREADS.

Threads and The War Game are two different movies, both of British origin,
both very good (IMHO). The War Game is in black and white, made (I think)
in the 60's (someone with a film guide can, and probably will, correct
this, or at least render it more exactly). The bomb detonation sequences
are very poor - essentially a bright light with overexposure of the film,
but everything else is very good - it is done somewhat in the form of a
documentary being shot after the third world war (although the voice over
talks about things as based on past experiences - e.g., buckets of wedding
rings which are being used to compile casualty counts based on the actions
taken by the Germans in WWII after firestorms, etc.). Very gritty, very
realistic as far as the post war stuff, based on the most probable
scenarios at the time for the effects of nuclear weapons.  Very effective
at scaring you over nuclear war since, unlike a lot of the propaganda of
the strong antiwar groups, it contained no overtly false statements or
exaggerations (I believe it was a BBC production - I also believe it wasn't
shown frequently, in part due to political considerations).

(I saw The War Game in 1979 in a Student Union theater. My apologies for
any inaccuracies in my description - age and memory...)

"Threads" was roughly cotemporaneous with "The Day After." Shot in color
(pardon me, colour), much better detonation effects, and a less documentary
style - basicly, it follows the lives of two British families in the period
leading up to a "limited" nuclear war and into the extended postwar period.
Again, very good work in adhering to the truth about weapons effects,
including the most probable nuclear winter effects (not the Sagan version,
but based on the better models post-TTAPS) scenario available at the time.
Very, very scary. Of "The Day After" and "Threads," I would put "Threads"
at the top (IMHO, the only thing worthwhile in "The Day After" were the
make-up effects for the radiation sickness. They got almost everything else
somewhat skewed.  The detonation effects were especially annoying - old
test films tinted orange. It was billed as being so terrifying that your
kids should only watch it with a psychiatrist. Ha. But I'm a cynic.)

Both Threads and The Day After are available as video tapes in the US. I
haven't seen a tape of The War Game - anyone know if it is out there?

There are also some films of interest in the historical context:

"The Atomic Cafe" - a compilation, out of context for antinuclear purposes,
of bits from US Government films on this topic (nuclear war). Worth viewing
despite an obvious bias for tidbits you simply won't find anywhere else.
There is also the Japanese film "Black Rain" (not the recent film about
gangsters, but a film about the aftermath of Hiroshima). Contains some
inaccuracies, surprisingly, (possibly intentional - it seems to be more
about the perceptions of the situation than about a strictly correct
technical description), but definitely worth viewing. (There are a number
of Japanese films, including documentaries, on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but
few can be found outside Japan). There was also the TV movie about
"Hiroshima" (not abysmal, surprisingly, given that it was a TV movie - not
great, either, but not abysmal), of which there may be some copies may be
floating about. Valuable to remind us that we have already had one nuclear
war.

Stanley Roberts

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 01:32:18 GMT
From: briang@ocf.berkeley.edu (Brian Gilmore)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

   There was one film I remember seeing a few years back that I found
really tense.  It was called "Fail Safe", and it was about what happened
when bombers were accidentally launched by America, and then to the horror
of all involved, it was found that the anti-espionage precautions were so
good they couldn't call them back.

   An intersting exercise is to watch it and "Dr. Strangelove" back to
back.  

Brian Gilmore
briang@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 01:15:54 GMT
From: loh@fraser.sfu.ca (Keith Meng-Wei Loh)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

I think the original thread was regarding post-nuclear films whereas _Fail
Safe_, _Dr. Strangelove_ and the before mentioned _By Dawn's Early Light_
are about the nuclear war itself. It's interesting , however, that this is
coming up in a science fiction group when all the talk about _Threads_ and
_The Day After_ is concerning how realistic such and such portrayal of the
affects of the war were.  Nuclear war does seem pretty SCI-FI (in the
derogatory sense) doesn't it?

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 20:04:12 GMT
From: rsmith@netcom.com (Richard Smith)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

There is a Japanese anime film called "Barefoot Gen" that has shown up in
some college/arthouse theatres in the past year or two.  It tells the story
of a boy who survives Hiroshima, but watches the rest of his family die.

Of course, there is a whole sub-genre of anime that deals with this type of
thing.

The film has some very powerful images in it, and is definitely worth
seeing if it comes your way.

Richard S. Smith
rsmith@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 21:36:00 GMT
From: v071pzp4@ubvmsb.cc.buffalo.edu (Craig L. Cole)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

Hmmmm. Don't think anyone has yet mentioned "Damnation Alley."  Certainly
no winner, but hey, I liked it. Had to be the Land Masters...

Craig Cole
v071pzp4@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Dec 93 22:26:18 GMT
From: drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu (Rebecca Drayer)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Miracle Mile (was Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies)

seth@alchemy.TN.Cornell.EDU (Seth Cohn) writes:
>And one movie that I skipped countless times in Blockbuster and then when
>William Gibson mentioned it (and stole a few bits) in Virtual Light I
>rented and added to my fun 'odd' movie list: Miracle Mile.

(Probable SPOILERS)

I really enjoyed Miracle Mile.  I changed my mind at least four times about
whether or not the war was actually going to happen.

In addition, I have never wanted to give the main character a good shaking
any more than I did in Miracle Mile.

And of course, there was the ending.  A bright light, then nothing. (Of
course, I'm a sucker for simple, yet powerful endings.)

Definitely a must see.  

Rebecca A. Drayer
Silliman College
Yale University
drayer@minerva.cis.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Dec 93 17:30:54 GMT
From: brett@sr.hp.com (Brett Carver)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

I always liked "Panic In The Year Zero" which follows a family as they work
to survive a post-nuclear event.

Brett Carver
(707) 577-4344
brett@sr.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 08:09:34 GMT
From: jt2n+@andrew.cmu.edu (John Trivelli)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nuclear War Movies

Not quite nuclear war but...

Don't forget "Special Bulletin."  This unusual film was made in the
mid-80's and used a news report format. A bunch of anti-nuclear terrorists
have an A-bomb and threaten to blow it up. In the end they are apprehended
but the bomb goes off as a team is trying to diffuse it.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 93 22:03:00 GMT
From: $W$PR42@luccpua.bitnet ("Pete Brauer 312/915-6157")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Nuclear War movies

I think you may be thinking of the movie "Testament" starring Jane
Alexander (I think) among others.  Without the graphic/shocking pseudo
apocalypse footage of "The Day After" this movie dealt more with the
aftermath in the longer term.  I seem to remember the entire movie pretty
much revolving around continuing life in the suburbs (Seattle I think)

------------------------------

Date: 16 Dec 93 22:51:58 GMT
From: sdl@linus.mitre.org (Steven D. Litvintchouk)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

Don't forget "The Time Machine"!  Although loosely based on the H.G.  Wells
novel, this movie (starring Rod Taylor as Wells the Time Traveler) had him
traveling into the 20th century and surviving a nuclear attack.  "The labor
of centuries - gone in an instant."

The movie version of "1984" that starred Edmund O'Brien also had the Party
taking control after a nuclear war (presumably limited).

Others:

"World Without End."  Pretty good plot and characterization.  About
astronauts who "break the time barrier" and land back on Earth in the 26th
century (I think), after civilization was destroyed by a nuclear war.
Starred Rod Taylor and Hugh Marlowe.

"Five".  Starred William Phipps and Susan Douglas as two of the only "five"
survivors of a nuclear war; that's all I remember about it.

There was another el cheapo 1950's movie in a similar vein, in which
survivors start to mutate into monsters and eat rabbits and such; anyone
remember it?

Steven Litvintchouk
MITRE Corporation
202 Burlington Road
Bedford, MA  01730-1420
sdl@mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 22 Dec 93 16:24:09 GMT
From: smintz@sedona.intel.com (Stephen Mintz~)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-movies@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Names of "Nuclear War" Movies

I haven't seen a post of this movie "Planet of the Apes", the final scene
with Heston on the beach with the statue of Liberty, screaming that they
finally did it!!

Stephen

------------------------------
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Date: 28 Dec 93 23:03:38 GMT
From: ggreenberg2@ssc.wisc.edu
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Liberterianism

I think it is important to make some distinction between those authors that
emphasize anarchist ideas such as cooperation, etc. (Ursula Le Guin is the
best example that comes to mind) and those that are liberterian and
emphasize capitalism without the state (perhaps Vinge fits here).  

Greg Greenberg

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 15:50:21 GMT
From: turf@gelac.lasc.lockheed.com (Brian McInturff)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Libertarianism in SF

The recent disourse on libertarianism was posted on the libernet.  I, for
one, enjoyed reading it.  But, you have to understand, you are talking
about our baby, so we cannot let a phrase like the following go unanswered:

>Oddly, libertarian sf tends to posit the latter, at great length, despite
>the lack of real-world evidence one way or another, and not pay much
>attention to the former.

I think that world history has shown time and time again that libertarian
societies which jealously guard individual property rights, provide
protection from force and fraud, and allow their citizens the right to
pursue "happiness" are among the most successful.  In the US, all of these
"rights" are under attack, which makes us libertarians very angry because
we know, more than anyone, that it is these rights which allow a society to
flourish.

Make no mistake.  Even if a libertarian, or even a Libertarian (one's a
philosophy, the other a political party) were elected to president, the US
would not change overnight.  This would be like saying that the minute a
Republican became president, the US would become a police state, or the
minute that a Democrat became president, the US would become totally
socialist.  The Constitution is one of the things that holds back these
tendencies in Republicans and Democrats.  The US is still more libertarian
than anything else.  You could even say it is a libertarian society, but
again, it is becoming less so every day.

The problem is that libertarianism is a matter of degree.  The US was
mostly libertarian when it started out (if we ignore slavery, it was by far
the most libertarian large society the world has ever known).  Most
successful societies start out libertarian.  It is quite unlikely that a
large bureaucracy and police force could form and attract enough citizens
to form a country.  It is almost always a libertarian system which produces
enough wealth for a dictator, conquerer, or bureaucracy to steal.

After a period of years, however, it seems that socialism always creeps
into societies, even the US.  The standard of living goes down, and we want
the government to make it go up again which leads to a vicious circle of
declining revenues and increasing expectations which generally hampers any
expression of libertarianism.  Alexander Tyler once said,

"A democracy cannot exist as a permanent form of government.  It can only
exist until the voters discover that they can vote themselves money from
the Public Treasury. From that moment on, the majority always votes for the
candidate promising the most benefits from the Public Treasury with the
result that a democracy always collapses over loose fiscal policy always
followed by dictatorship."

This doesn't bode well for the future of any current policital party in the
US, especially libertarians.  BTW, one of the arguments that libertarians
use in defending their philosophy is that, no, Libertarianism will not
solve all problems, but only make them better.  Utopia is _not_ an option.

> There's a reason libertarian fiction tends to be science fiction, beyond
> the obvious one: It's a philosophy of plenty.  If you can posit a world
> in which high technology can do on a small scale what utilities do today
> on a large scale, if you can posit a society that's wealthy enough and
> has enough slack

I don't think that libertarianism has anything to do with this per se.
It's mainly political philosohy.  Maybe you are confusing us with the
Extropians, who do talk about such things.  Libertarianism isn't about a
standard of living, but a method of governance, although the standard of
living generally does go up when more economic and personal freedom is
granted to citizens.

Also, please do not confuse the certified nut, Lyndon LaRouche, with the
Libertarian who ran for president, Andre Marrou.

If anyone is interested in receiving the libernet or libernet-discussion
batch postings, I will be glad to provide the address and instructions.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 93 18:37:34 GMT
From: eric@research.nj.nec.com (Eric B. Baum)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Libertarianism in SF

In response to posts on Libertarianism in SF, the following comments.

(1) In answer to those who deny there is much Libertarianism in SF, compare
SF with Fiction.

(2) One major reason why there is so much Libertarianism in SF is the
influence of Heinlein. He was explicitly Libertarian, see especially Moon
is a Harsh Mistress, which raises the question: "When is it moral for a
group (e.g. gov't) to do something which it is not moral for an individual
to do." (Ponder this, if you never have...)  Generations of Sci fi
*writers* have grown up reading Heinlein.

(3) A number of works, while not explicitly Libertarian, are strongly
sympathetic. Neuromancer is anarchic in ambiance. Spinrad's Little Heroes
and Child of Fortune glorify indidual liberties. Niven's book on
archologies (sorry can't recall title) is very Libertarian, and he
generally, especially "Fallen Angels" deplores the excesses of
Environmentalist Statists. Greg Benford has an article in the current issue
of Reason titled "The Designer Plague".  I highly recommend Ira Levin's
"This Perfect Day" as an exploration of the Utopia logically antithetic to
Libertarianism.

(4) If you want to learn more about Libertarianism, and to read a
compelling vision of how Utopia according to Libertarians would work, I
highly recommend "Healing Our World" by Mary Ruwart (who is being talked
about as possible Libertarian P. Presidential Candidate in '96).  If you
can't find this book in your bookstore, can be ordered from SunStar Press,
PO Box 342, Kalamazoo MI 49005.

(5)dani@netcom.com wrote:
>Libertarians are currently in the position socialists enjoyed before 1917:
>They can posit what they like because there are no real-world examples
>against which to check.
>
>Note that there are two streams of thought tied into libertarianism.  One
>argues that government encroachment on individual freedoms is wrong, and
>that utility or efficiency aren't adequate justifications.  The other
>stream, the one we see most often in related sf, argues that
>libertarianism would also lead to a higher standard of living.  Oddly,
>libertarian sf tends to posit the latter, at great length, despite the
>lack of real-world evidence one way or another,

This lack of evidence is widely asserted, but simply not correct. While no
country has ever fully embodied Libertarian principles, some have come much
closer than others. Hong Kong has been very free market, with thrilling
results. The US and Britain were in the last century, leading to an
increase in the lot of people unparalleled in history. Friedman likes to
compare as otherwise very similar the capitalist Meiji Restoration in Japan
with socialist India after Ghandi. There is a vast and consistent empirical
database showing that more economic freedom means more productivity.
Likewise with personal freedoms, there are many many datapoints. It is not
empirically proven that the full Libertarian ideal would work, but it is
evident at least that a substantial move from our current situation would
improve things for almost everybody.

Would a higher standard of living follow from more freedom? The answer to
this is a matter of *fact*, not opinion. Either it would or it wouldn't.
Libertarians don't assert the affirmative as a matter of *faith*.  We
believe this as a matter of *reason* based on *empirical observation*.
Hence "Objectivism" and the mainstream Libertarian mag called "Reason"
(available in Super Book Stores everywhere) and devoted to empirical
documentation.

I realize you may believe that I am mistaken. You may have some political
opinions you believe fervently in, despite the fact that half the
population believes equally fervently in the antithesis. I urge you to
read, e.g. "Healing our World", in an objective manner. If you keep an open
mind, and look at the facts objectively, you will I assert understand the
world better.

Libertarians take on *faith* one axiom:
"No person should initiate force against any other." 
We  logically derive from this axiom a moral philosophy of government.
This much is philosophy. 
We then contend that as a matter of *empirical* fact,
societies suffer proportionately for departures from this morality,
and we present evidence to back this up. 

One reason, I believe, why there is so much libertarianism in Sci Fi is
that Sci Fi readers and writers are, on average, somewhat more open to
reason and to objective thinking than the public at large. I urge you to
check out Libertarianism more thoroughly to decide if I'm simply a crank,
or recounting objective fact.

Eric Baum

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 93 18:02:25 GMT
From: ottojg@freenet.scri.fsu.edu ("John G. Otto")
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Libertarian SF

rcrowley@hildy.zso.dec.com ("Rebecca Leann Smit Crowley") writes:
> Kornbluth _The Syndic_ (which even they admit is stretching a point)

No.  It was intended as such.

> F. Paul Wilson's _An Enemy of the State_  (I've never read this)

There are little anarcho-libertarian bits in even his recent horror books,
but _Healer_ and the collection _The LaNague Chronicles_ tie in with
_Enemy_.

> L. Neil Smith (various - they call it mildly comic; I think they
>    stretch it)

I just read _Henry Martyn_.  I think it's his best.  It clicks.  If flows.
It's not so heavy handed.

> Victor Koman, Brad Linaweaver, Victor Milan (Never heard of them.  I'm so
> illiterate.)

The Red Burybrad hails from Rat's Mouth (Boca Raton) and attended Florida
State U in the early 1970s.  He founded a libertarian/ conservative
coalition organization he called the New Right Coalition to bring together
a balancing force for Radical Jack Lieberman's leftist Center for
Participant Education.  He has taught high school English as well as at
Rollins College and Mercer (that I know of), and founded a chapter of Young
Americans for Freedom (YAF) in Atlanta.  He has/had been a frequent
correspondent of both Ray Bradbury and Wm F. Buckley, Jr. since the 1960s,
and became friends with both LN Smith and (that other Florida author whose
name begins with an A and writes those piles of books filled with puns, and
the Incarnations of Immortality series... aaaargh!)  He definitely came to
libertarianism from the right.

In 1982 (May?), Fantastic published his short story "Moon of Ice" as their
cover piece.  In 1986 (after much editing) it was published as a full
length hard cover book, and just arrived on the paper back racks last year.
It's a new twist on the alternate history, "What if the Nazis won?".  He
received the Prometheus Award for this work (and, a couple years ago, was
the presenter of the PA in Orlando).

Also, I noticed that he has a short story in the collection edited by Mike
Resnick, _Alternate Warriors_ (Rambo/Ghandi on the cover).  

------------------------------

Date: 14 Dec 93 23:46:04 GMT
From: demmon@cae.wisc.edu (Nick E Demmon)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

>>Asimov predicted the rise of Japan as an industrial power (re-read
>>Foundation. Insert Japan for each reference to the Foundation and the
>>U.S.A.  for every reference to the empire) ...
>
> Maybe you are catching something which I am not, but I fail to see how
> the Foundation series predicts Japan's economic rise.  What Foundation
> does predict is the relative shift in importance from military to
> economic power.  However, that shift is far from complete, and there
> really aren't economic empires.  Instead we are seeing a global economy
> emerging which makes it more advantageous for the stronger powers to
> maintain a stable global situation.

The foundation was a small, isolated planet with little to no natural
resources. In order to compete, or even survive, they were forced to
miniaturize everything, so as to make it the most efficient use of the
scarce resources possible. I've always equated that to Japan's making
everything from cars to transistors smaller than American counterparts,
because while we have materials to spare, Japan needed every scrap of metal
they could get. It was this property of the foundation, above all else,
that made them an ecomonic power. Likewise, I feel that it is this aspect
of the Japanese that, above all else, made them into an ecomonic power.

> This is compared to Foundation, where the economic heavyweight was a
> nonentity militarily, and economic power alone was what kept them alive.

I don't understand you here, this is exactly the shape that Japan was in
post-WWII

> Certainly in the early years the Foundation had no influence whatsoever
> on the galaxy wide economy.  This is in contrast to the U.S. position
> where we are actively encouraging a global economy using both our
> economic and military might.  The Japanese are of course taking advantage
> of this global growth, but it is in addition to U.S.  growth.  The Empire
> was declining in technology and economic influence, allowing the
> Foundation to grow.  The U.S. is growing in technology and global
> economic influence, allowing Japan to grow even faster.

This I'll give you, but my above points are still valid. It wasn't a direct
prediction, but close enough to count in my book.

Nick Demmon

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 00:36:36 GMT
From: dani@netcom.com (Dani Zweig)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

>...Asimov predicted the rise of Japan as an industrial power (re-read
>Foundation. Insert Japan for each reference to the Foundation and the
>U.S.A. for every reference to the empire)

No no no no no!  Asimov was predicting the rise of the information-based
society and its eclipsing of the traditional bureaucratic one.  He was
presciently associating the rise of Usenet with a coming millenium of
Darkness. :-)

Dani Zweig
dani@netcom.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 02:37:04 GMT
From: dawyd@donal.dorsai.org (David Gurzynski)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

mfterman@flagstaff.Princeton.EDU writes:
>Personal Digital Assistants appeared in Mote in God's Eye, way back when.
>Everyone carried around these little computers they used to access large
>databases and the like.

I can well understand the point that the technology is important to the
genre of science fiction but I think there is an attitude in this thread
that technology is NECESSARY to the genre.  This has a point but I think
that some of the best sci fi that I have read tends to max the characters
and how they deal with the problems brought about BY the technology and not
about the technology directly.

You can put in any magic black boxes that go bloop and give you what you
want and even make up reasons for them to work, but if you don't have the
characters or story to make it readable, then you have a lousy book.

I used to argue a LOT with a professor, whose last read sci-fi book was by
Jules Verne, who said that the sort of technological prophecy that you
mention is a REQUIREMENT of science fiction and one of its purposes.
Personally, I don't think it needs a purpose.

David Gurzynski
Brooklyn NY
dawyd@dorsai.dorsai.org

------------------------------

Date: 15 Dec 93 22:49:19 GMT
From: kolarm@clark.edu (Roger M Kolaks)
Reply-to: sf-lovers-misc@Rutgers.Edu
Subject: Re: Where's the technology?

Dani Zweig <dani@netcom.com> wrote:
>No no no no no!  Asimov was predicting the rise of the information-based
>society and its eclipsing of the traditional bureaucratic one.  He was
>presciently associating the rise of Usenet with a coming millenium of
>Darkness. :-)

  Actually Asimov had recently read Gibbon's _The Decline and Fall of the
Roman Empire_ was fascinated by it and thought it might be interesting to
rewrite in in an SF milieu.

  Hence it predicts nothing!

  Those who do not read history often confuse the past with the future.

------------------------------
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